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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 23, 


fessage trom the Queen— 

Mareiace oF H.R.H. tHe Duke or ConnauGHuT AND oF STRATHEARNE— 
Royal Message read by the Lord Chancellor “% oe 
Ordered, that the said Message be taken into consideration on Thursday 

next, 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill (No. 157)— 


Amendments reported (according to Order) .. “a ve 
Amendments made; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


UOFM simpeer OW 9 38 


EnpowEp Scuoorts Act—Mortion ror ReTurNs— 
Moved, That there be laid before this House— 


“Return made out county by county, in continuation of Return respecting the Endowed 
Schools Acts, Paper No. (6.), ordered to be printed on the 21st of January last, with 
in each case a proximate estimate of the annual endowments of (1) The number 
of Schemes finally approved and in force in England and Wales under the 
Endowed Schools Acts of 1869, 1873, and 1874; (2) The number of Schemes 
published by the Charity Commissioners under those Acts, but not yet finally 
approved; (3) The Endowed Schools not returned in (1) and (2), nor included in 
sect. 3. of the Endowed Schools Act, 1878, which are within the general provisions 
of the Endowed Schools Acts; (4) The aggregate number and income of Endowed 
Schools included in sect. 3. of the Endowed Schools Act, 1873: Also, 

“Return, as regards (1), of the grade, determined as in Paper (6.), 1878, of each 
school under the Scheme in force, and proximate estimate of the number of scholars 
for which each such school is attended, as well as the total number and grades of such 
schools and the total number of scholars so estimated,’’—( The Earl Fortescue) 


An Amendment made: Words struck out, and Return, as amended, agreed to. 


Tae Exprostves Act—SrowacE or GunPowpER oN SuIPBOARD—THE 
‘‘ Pergora ’’—Observations, Lord Truro; Reply, Lord Henniker .. 
Tue Isnanp or Cyprus — THe Financia, ARRANGEMENTS — Question, 
Observations, The Earl of Camperdown; Reply, The Marquess of 
Salisbury :—Debate thereon - os al 
Tae Treaty or Bertiy— Tue Port or Baroum—Observations, Viscount 
Powerscourt re oe we — 
Co~va—Tue CuEeroo Convention—Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Aberdeen ; Reply, The Marquess of Salisbury :—Short debate thereon 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 23. 
QUESTIONS. 


—ono— 


Tue Eastern Qvuestrion—Tue Ancio-Turkish ConvENTION—Questions, 
Mr. Rylands, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Gladstone; Answers, Mr. Bourke, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ 

Tue AncLo-TURKISH ConvEnTIoN—GovERNMENT OF Ovrrvs—Question, Sir 
William Harcourt; Answer, The Attorney General .. 

PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Act—Question, Major Nolan ; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 

Tue Crvi Service—WnritEers—Question, Sir "Joseph M ‘Kenna; Answer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson .. 

Parwiament—Tae Lecistarurz or Vicrorra—Sre Bryan O’Locuzen— 
Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 4 


SMlessage from the Queen— 

Marriace oF H.R.H. toe Duke or Connavcut anv or STRATHEARNE— 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker or 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, on Thursday next, resolve itself into a 

Committee to take into consideration Her Majesty's most gracious 
Message,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Motion agreed to:— 
Committee thereupon on Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


—270o— 


PaRLIAMENT—NeEw Writ ror Crane Counry—Sim Bryan O’LocHien— 
REsoLuTIon— 

Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
to make out a New Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of Clare, in the room of Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, Baronet, 
who, since his Election for the said County, hath er the office of Attorney 
General of Victoria,’’—(Mr. Sullivan) : 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether Sir Bryan O’ Loghlen, 
Member for the County of Clare, has since his Election acc — an office or place of 
profit under or from the Crown, and that they be directed to report their opinion 
whether he has vacated his seat by the acceptance of the said office,” —(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
And, on July 30, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee os 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice 
of Motion relating to the Indian Vernacular Press Act,—( Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Inprian VERNACULAR Press Act—Morion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that all proceedings which may be taken by the 
authorities under the Indian Vernacular Press Act be reported to the Secretary of 
State and laid before Parliament from time to time,’ ’—(Mr. Gladstone) as 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ Lord Lytton improperly obtained the sanction of the Home Government for 
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[July 28. | 


IypiaN VERNACULAR Press Act—Morion ror AN ApDDRESS—continued. 


a measure described as intended to repress seditious newspapers, but really placing 
every kind of publication at the — of the Indian Executive,’ Mr. O’ Donnell. » 
—instead thereof .. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 152, Noes 208; Majority 56. 


Division List, Ayes ond Noes .. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘Lord Lytton improperly obtained the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment for a measure described as intended to repress seditious newspapers, but really 
placing every kind of rr at the mercy of the Indian Executive,’ be added, 
instead thereof ”’ : 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. Sullivan : After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question, 


“That the words ‘ Lord Lytton improperly obtained the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment for a measure described as intended to repress seditious newspapers, but really 
placing every kind of publication at the mercy of the Indian Executive,’ be added, 
instead thereof,” 


—put, and negatived. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—a>0a— 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill— 


Lords’ Reasons for insisting on certain of their Amendments to the Bill 
considered a ; es ak 


Moved, That this House doth insist on its disagreement to the Amendments made by 
The Lords to the Biil, to which this House hath disagreed,’—(Mr. Mellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Commons Regulation (Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Secretary 
Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 273} .. ve : 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 
QUESTION. 


— 0m 


PartiaMent—New Writ: ror Crare Counry—Privitece—Observations, 
Question, Mr. E. Jenkins; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 or 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 22nd July] ee 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Jriday, at Two of the clock. 


Highways Bill [Bills 95-214]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the further proceeding on Consideration of the Bill, as amended, stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Jurors Remuneration Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Joseph 


Cowen, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Burt, Mr. O'Connor Power); presented, and read the first 
time {Bill 274] ee ee : ee ee oe 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 25. 


Hovse or Lorps —Srrancers — Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Camperdown; Reply, The Earl of Redesdale :—Short debate thereon 

Tue Treaty or Bertin —TueE Port or Baroum—Explanation, The Earl 
of Beaconsfield ee - oe 


The Queen's Message— 
Marrisce or H.R.H. tHe Duke or Connavcut AND oF StRATHEARNE— 
Order of the Day for the Queen’s Message to be taken into conside- 


ration, read .. ie sis te ne 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message of Tuesday last considered 


accordingly. 

Then an humble Address of thanks and concurrence ‘ordered, nemine 
dissentiente, to be presented to Her Majesty thereupon ; the said Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Commutation of Tithes Bill (No. 151)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read a 
After short debate, House in Committee; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment, and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Debtors Acts Amendment Bill (No. 163)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Earl of Limerick) - 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


Weights and Measures Bill (No. 161)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) es 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 


Tramways Bills (Nos. 130, 122)— 
Committee put of till Zo-morrow ee oe 


CrvELtTy to ANIMALS—ViviIsEcTION—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, 
Earl Beauchamp ve os oe oe 
Then an Address for— 


Return of Licenses granted under the Act 39 and 40 Victoria chap. 77 to amend the Law 
relating to Cruelty to Animals,—( The Lord Steward.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 25. 
PUBLIC PETITION. 


——0o— 


Pusitic PeririoN—Perition FOR THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE EarL OF 
BEACONSFIELD—RvLES RESPECTING Petitions—Petition presented, Mr. 
J. Cowen; Question, Mr. Charles Lewis; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


QUESTIONS. 


—o. 0 — 
Bower Expiostons—LecisLaTion—Question, Sir Thomas Bazley; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon 5 re io . 
Prisons Act, 1877—Prison Discirtivs—Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross on és oe 
Tue Eastern Question—Coneress oF BrErtin—Insrrucrions To THE 
British PLeNIPoTENTIARY—Questions, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. C. 
Beckett-Denison, Mr. Gladstone, The Marquess of Hartington ; 
Answers, The Chancelloy of the Exchequer, Mr. Bourke oe 
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[July 25. | 
Taz Eastern Question—Tnue Treaty or Beruin—Transir Dvzs In 
AvusTRIA AND TuRKEY—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ae e8 vs ea ‘a 
Coroners’ Inquests—DzEATH OF Mr. J. Futron—Question, Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. uh or 
Taz Intsh Boarp or Worxs—Report or SzLecr CommirrEze—Question, 
Major O’Beirne; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson .. - 
Law aNp JusticE—ManoneEsTer AND Liverpoot Civit Assizes—Question, 
Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, The Attorney General + - 
Genzrat Prisons Boarp (IrELanp)—Prison Discrptine—Question, Mr. 
A. Moore; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther - we a 
Pusuic Hearn —Smai-Pox — Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth sa a a = 
Arwy—Tue Avuxitiary Forcrs—RETIREMENT oF OrFicers—Question, Mr. 
Hayter ; Answer, Colonel Stanley ne oe ‘i 
Pusric Bustness—ADMIRALTY AND Wak OFfFice (RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS) 
Buxr—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith eis 
Corontan Marriage Law—Western Avstratia—NatTat—Question, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ap 
Sucar ConvENTION—REFIniInG Sucar In Bonp—Question, Mr. J. Stewart ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke es ne A - 
Tur Ancto-TurKIsH ConvENTION—THE NeEGoTIATIONsS—Questions, Mr. W. 
E. Forster ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ae 
Tux Eastern QuEstIon—TuHE Congress oF Ber~in—Bosnia AnD HERZE- 
covinA — Question, Dr. Kenealy; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer... ov T a - 
InTERMEDIATE Epucation (IRELAND) Brrt—Question, Mr. Charles Lewis ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘> os 
Law anp Justice—Tue Scorcn Jupicran Benco—Lorp OraicHItt— 
Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Lord Advocate at 
PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESs OF THE Hovse—Saturpay Srirrive—Questions, 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ‘ie e ss es 
Taz Aneto-Turkish AGREEMENT—PropvuctTIon oF Papers—Question, Mr. 
Gladstone ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQn— 
Che Queen’s PMessage— 
MarriaGe oF H.R.H. tHe Duxe or ConnavGHT AND oF STRATHEARNE— 


Message from Her Majesty [23rd July],—Order for Committee there- 
upon read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” ., 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the consideration of Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message be deferred until 
there be laid before this House a Return showing in tabular form (1) the Princes; 
?) the Princesses of the Blood Royal, being Members of the Royal Family of 

ngland (excluding the Sovereign for the time being and Queens Consort or Dowager), 
from the accession of His Most Gracious Majesty King William the Third to the 
present time ; specifying, with regard to such of them as succeeded to the throne, 
the date of such accession, and, with regard to such of them as contracted marriages 
with the consent of the Sovereign for the time being, the date of each such mar- 
nage; and also showing separately, with regard to every Prince or Princess, the 
several applications (if any) made to Parliament for grants, or confirmations of grants, 
out of the public revenues, and the results of such applications, adding in each case a 
Copy of the Royal Message by which such application to Parliament was made,”’—(Sir 
Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words pneres to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 820, Noes 33 ; Majority 287.—(Div. List, No. 235.) 
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Tue Queen’s MessAce—Marriace or H.R.H. toe Dvuxe or CoNNAUGHT AND oF 
STRATHEARNE—continued. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to:—Her Majesty’s Message considered in Committee ; 


Moved, “That the annual sum of Ten Thousand Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland, towards providing for the 
Establishment of His Roy: al Highness the Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne and 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Victoria Agnes of Prussia, 
the said annuity to be settled on His Royal Highness for his life, in such manner as 
Her Majesty shall think proper, and to commence from the day of the marriage of 
their Royal Highnesses, such annuity to be in addition to the annuity now enjoyed by 
His Royal Highness under the Act of the thirty-fifth year of Her present Majesty,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Moved, “ That Her Majesty be enabled to secure to Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
Margaret Alexandra Victoria Agnes, in case she shall survive His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne, an annual sum not exceeding Six Thousand 
Pounds during her life, to support her Royal dignity.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill (Lords); [Bill 249]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Ir. James Lowther) oe oe oa 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the names of the Members of the proposed Board a 
be communicated to Parliament before the consideration of this Bill in Committee,’ 
(Mr. Charles Lewis,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put:--The House divided ; 
Ayes 81, Noes 23; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 236.) 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee .. en i i 


After long time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; as amended, 
to be considered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 275. ] 


Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amendment (re-committed) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee be discharged,”—(Sir Graham 


Montgomery) a a ae 
Motion agreed to :—Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Hasirvat Drunxarps (Stamp Duty ]— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to impose a Stamp Duty on Licences to keep Retreats 
for the reception of Habitual Drunkards, and also on every Patient admitted into 
such Retreat, and for the renewal of such Licences, which may become payable 
under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to facilitate the control and 
cure of Habitual Drunkards. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Expers Wivows’ Funp [Dericrenctes]— 

Committee to consider of authorising the payment, out of the Revenues of India, of such 
sums as may be required to make good the deficiency in the Elders Widows’ Fund, 
and to enable the Trustees from time to time to meet the current liabilities of the 
said Fund, under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to enable the 
Trustees of the Elders Widows’ Fund to apply the Capital of the said Fund in aid of 
Income, and for other purposes relating thereto (Queen’s Recommendation signified), 
Lo-morrow, at Two of the clock, 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 26. 


Taz TREATY OF BertiIn—Tue Port or Batouwm—Personal Explanation, 
Earl Granville oe oe oe oe 


Tramways (UsE oF Mecwanican Powers) Biris—ReEsotvTion— 


Moved to resolve, That this House is not prepared to sanction the use of steam power on 
tramways generally under the conditions proposed in the Bills now waiting to be com- 
mitted without further inquiry : 

That further and well considered legislation appears desirable in regard to tramways 
to be worked by steam along public highways throughout the country in conj junction 
or in competition with railways, such tramways being free from many of the obliga- 
tions to which railways are subject, and frequently proposed to be laid on one side 
instead of the centre of the road thereby affecting the ee of eae aie inj eed 
and unequally,—(The Earl of Redesdale) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the: Hous) seldiirein. 


Idiots, &c. (Ireland) Bill (No. 148)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Carlingford) si 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Tae EastERN QuESTION—THE TREATY OF BeRLIN— ALLEGED AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND Rvss1a — Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Rosebery; Reply, The Marquess of Salisbury :—Debate thereon .. 


Naval Discipline Amendment Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Lord Elphinstone) ; read 18 
(No. 175) ve oe oe on ve 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


—70o— 


Law anv Justice —Tue Scorcn Jupic1an Bench — Lorp CraicHItt— 
Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

OraNcE PrRocessions (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing ; : 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Istanp or Oyprus—SoVEREIGNTY AND ApMINIsTRATION—Question, Sir 
William Harcourt ; Answer, The Attorney General 

Tue EAsTERN Question—Tae Conaress or Berzin—Insrrvcrions To Lorp 
Opo Russert, June 8, 1878— Question, Lord Robert Montagu ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue EastERN QuEsTION — ALLEGED TREATY BETWEEN Austria, GERMany, 
anp Russta—Question, Dr. Kenealy ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Greenwich _Hosprrat—NavaL Penstons—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE " Hovse—SaTurDAy Srrrmna — Questions, 
Mr. Charles Lewis, The O’Donoghue ; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer :—Short debate thereon - 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0io— 
Message of the Queen— 
Marriage or H.R.H. tHe Duke or ConnavGHT aND oF STRATHEARNE 
—Rerort— 
Resolutions [28rd July] reported 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Resolutions be agreed to: After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Cross, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 277. ] 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 24th July] oe .. 896 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


this day. 


Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of Officers) Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read, and discharged os Ke 
Bill re-committed, in respect of an Amendment to Clause 2; considered in 
Committee, and Amendment made. 

Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Mr. W. H. Smith:) 
—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Bishoprics Bill (Zords) [Bill 197]— 
Committee deferred till Monday next ch - 


The House suspended its Sitting at five miuutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—onQio— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
Cotony or Natat—ADMINISTRATION OF NativE AFFAIRS—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House strongly condemns the policy of the Local Government of 
Natal in employing the machinery of British Courts in that Colony for the purpose 
of legalising polygamy and validating and enforcing Native usages which re- 
cognise rights of property in women and children ; and this House is of opinion 
that measures should at once be taken to promote the civilization of the native 
tribes, and to facilitate their withdrawal from the savage state, and recommends the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into the subject,” — (Mr. Alderman 
M*‘Arthur,)—instead thereof oe oe ee ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”»—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Brewers’ Licences—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ licences to conduct recognized trades are unjust and impolitic in principle, 
and that the licence tax inflicted on the interests of the Brewers ought to be 
repealed whenever the state of the Revenue will permit the remission of taxation,” 
—(Sir Edward Watkin,)—instead thereof _ i os ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, [House counted out. ] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 29. 


Toe Concress aT Ber~tin—TuHEe Anoio-TurkisH ConvENTION—Observa- 
tions, Lord Campbell :—Debate thereon .. oe 7" 
Poor Law—Tue Boarpinc-Our System — Question, Viscount Enfield ; 
Answer, Viscount Cranbrook ar — ‘a 
Science anp Art—Historicat GALLERY or Casts—Question, Observations, 
Earl Cowper; Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield oe oe 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 29, 


Taz Conaress oF Bertin—THEssaLy—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke na 

Taz JupicatuRE Act—Rute I., Orper 36-—SuRREY Assizzs—Question, 
Mr. Charles Lewis ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

EnpowED ScHoois Acr, 1869—TimseErscomsE ScHoon Scrzmz—Question, 
Mr. Courtney ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Municreat Corporations Acts—LEGIsLATION—Question, Mr. Stevenson ; : 
Answer, The Attorney General 

CrimmvaL LAw—VACCINATION Prosrcutions—Prison DrscrPtinz—Question, 
Mr, Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Tae EasteRN QuEsTION—TREATY OF BERLIN—THE Turkish InpEMNITY— 
Question, Mr. Laing; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army—Tue Avxitiary Forces—YEomMAnry AbDJUTANTS—Question, Mr. 
Starkie; Answer, Colonel Stanley én 

Poor Law ‘(Inztanp)—Unton ea Mr. Macartney ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 

Pustic Bustvess—Mepican Act AMENDMENT Brrr—Questions, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. A. Mills; Answers, Lord George Hamilton 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanavarp ”’—Question, Mr. M. Brooks; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith 

SureraANNuATION <AcrT, 1859—THE Customs ‘DepaRrTMENT—Question, Mr. 
Ritchie; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Anmy—DIsMissaL or THE RESERVES — Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 

Coan Minrs— Tue Haypock Exrtosion — Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Arwy—Tae AUXILIARY Forces — Mrurrra "CoLonzts — Question, Mr. 
Hayter ; Answer; Colonel Stanley oe 

ae = vd BERLIN — Buicaria — Question, Mr. Otway ; : Answer, Mr. 

ourke ee ee ee ee . 


Pustic Business — Tue SvuprreMENTARY Estimates — Question, Mr. 
Childers; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Order of the Day for the 
Second Reading of the Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne (Establishment) Bill 
be postponed until after the Notice of Motion of the Marquess of Hartington relating 
to Eastern Affairs,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne (Establishment) Bill— 


Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow, 


MOTIONS. 


—o Qo — 
Eastern AFrarrs—RESOLUTION— 

Moved, “That, whilst this House has learned with satisfaction that the troubles which 
have arisen in the East of Europe have been terminated by the Treaty of Berlin 
without a further recourse to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the liberty and 

agua of some of the populations of European Turkey, this House 
re; os 

“That it has not been found practicable to deal in a satisfactory manner with the 
claims of the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek subjects of the Porte : 

“That by the assumption under the Anglo-Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee 
of the integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey in Asia, the Military liabilities 
of this Country have been unnecessarily extended : 
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Eastern Arrarrs—REsoLuTi0on—continued, 
“That ihe undefined engagements entered into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect 





of the better administration of those Provinces have im: heavy responsibilities on 
the State, whilst no sufficient means have been indicated for securing their fulfilment : 






“And that such engagements have been entered into, and responsibilities incurred, 
without the previous knowledge of Parliament,”—( The Marquess of Hartington) ,, 527 





Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to insert 
the words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for communicating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the tocols of the Congress 
of Berlin, and the Convention between Great Britain and Turkey; assuring Her 
Majesty that this House has learnt with deep satisfaction the termination of the late 
unhappy War, and the conclusion of a Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the arrangements made and sanctioned by Her 
Majesty's Government may, under the blessing of Providence, avail to preserve 
Peace, to ameliorate the condition of large populations in the East, and to maintain 
the interest of this Empire,’’—(Mr. Plunket,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :’”’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”’—( Viscount Sandon :)—After further short debate, Motion 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


















ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0a — 


Endowed Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Bill (Zords)— 
Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,’”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate) be oe -. 612 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(I/r. 
J. W. Barclay :)—After further short debate, Motion, by. leave, with- 
drawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee .. 621 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Zhursday. 











Ways anp Means— 
Considered in Committee. 





(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 

of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879, the sum of £14,500,000 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 










Exprrs Winows’ Funp [DeErFIcrencrEs |— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Revenues of India, 
of such sums as may be required to make good the deficiency in the Elders Widows’ 
Fund, and to enable the Trustees from time to time to meet the current liabilities 
of the said Fund, under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to enable 
the Trustees of the Elders Widows’ Fund to apply the Capital of the said Fund in 
aid of Income, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 












Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Practices Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 281] -. 628 


Disqualification of Medical Relief Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Rathbone, Sir John 
Kennaway, Sir Charles W. Ditke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 282] .. 628 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 30. 


Charitable Trusts Bill (No. 150)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read fe a 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order be discharged,”’—( The Lord Chancellor :)—Motion 
agreed to:—Order discharged; and Bill (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn, 


Mezrropouttan Poxice Force—Appress ror ReportT— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1868 to investigate the condition of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, oar that specially appointed to inquire into the constitution and condition of 
the detective department of the Metropolitan Police Force,—(The Lord Truro) 


After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Army—Tue Avuximiary Forces—Tue Minitra—Ciornine Recunations— 
Observations, Lord Balfour of Burleigh ; Reply, Viscount Bury wa 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 30. 
QUESTIONS. 


amon Qior—— 


Tae Inp1ian ContTINGENT—PayMEeNT—TuHE Rare or ExcuancE—Question, 
General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mines Recutation Act, 1872—Exptostons 1n Coan Mines — Question, 
Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. a ae 
Taxation 1n Sr. Kirrs—Question, Mr. Greene; Answer, Sir Michael 


Hicks-Beach .. ie me ae EP 
Inpia—Tue Recent Famtne—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope es és es “ 
Bar Epvucation anv Disorrtine Birt — Leatstatton — Question, Dr. 
Kenealy ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ws 
CriminaL Law—Tue Rev. H. J. Dopwett—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross oe os “> ~ 
Sovurh Arrica—OuTBREAK oF THE Native Trisers—Tue TransyAAL— 
—Question, Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a. 0 o— 


Eastern Arratrs—Resotvtion—ApsourneD Depate [Seconp Nicur]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [29th July] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Lowe :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— Debate further 
adjourned till Thursday. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 26th July] ‘ie ee 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Education (Scotland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 156]— 
— “That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Assheton 
Toss = bh ak $% ae 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. J. W. Barclay :)— 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Page 


628 
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Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment Bill — 


Bill considered in Committee .. ste es ao- 410 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Ways anp Mreans— 


Consolidated Fund (No. 4) Bill— 
Resolution [July 29] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time 


Marriages (Fiji) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 285] és oe ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 31. 
QUESTION. 


_—<o0Co— 


Tue War anv Inp1a Orrices—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson os ee oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—Qro— 


Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne (Establishment) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Raikes) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(J/r. 
Plimsoll.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 151, Noes 
13; Majority 188.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) (Bill 204]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 30th July ee oe 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 286.] 


Bishoprics Bill (Zords) [Bill 197]— 
Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”"—(Mr. Assheton Cross) ee ee + 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable, so long as the Episcopal Church 
continues to be established by law, to increase the number of Bishops,”’—(Mr. Joseph 
Cowen,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :”’—After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Metropolitan Commons Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. 
Fanccett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 287] . 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 


H.R.H. Tue Dvuxe or Connavcnt AND oF STRATHEARNE—The Queen’s 
Answer to the Address reported oe ee oe 


Tue Mrnistry—Tue Mrnister1at Restenations—Personal Explanations, 
The Earl of Carnarvon, The Earl of Beaconsfield ‘ a6 


Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of Officers) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Viscount Bury) ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Highways Bill (No. 177)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Cranbrook) a 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Arwy—Tsue Avuxiniary Forces—Tue Hampsutre RirteE VoLunrEERS— 
Question, Observations, Lord Truro; Reply, Viscount Bury :—Short 
debate thereon ‘ ss os <a 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 


East Inp1a (Pustic Worxs)— 
Report from Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence and an 
Appendix, brought up, and read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 3338.] 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Oia 


GreecE—ALLEGED AGREEMENT witH TuRKEY—Notice of Question, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer , 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—ononn — 


Customs anD Intanp Revenue Act— Depreciation or Macninery— 
Question, Mr. Hibbert; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Science anp Art Museum (Dvusiim)—Question, Mr. M. Brooks; Answer, 

Lord George Hamilton on ee oe os 
Inpta— Famine in CasuMERE— Question, Mr. Ralli; Answer, Mr. E. 
Stanhope - ‘in oe oe oe 
Army — Promotion or GENERAL OrFiceRs — Question, Major O’Beirne ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley RP ats aid 
Tue Lunacy Laws—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross Ks i oh 
Navy—Mr. Henwoop—Question, Captain Pim ; Answer, Mr. Childers 
Croat Law (IrELanp)—Prison * Disciprine — Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland . - 
Inna — Tuz Inptan Bupeer — Questions, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Childers ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
Tue Treary or Bertrin—Arrictes 2 AND 61—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins; 
Answer, The Attorney General oe ee ve 
Vatuation or Prorerty Bi1—Question, Mr. Hibbert; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer , ee oe 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
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[August 1.] 
IrELAND—LONDONDERRY AND BrEtFrast—Pay or ConsTABULARY—Question, 
Mr. Charles Lewis; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 


Sate or Intoxicatinc Liquors on Sunpay (IRELAND) Brut — Question, 
Mr. Meldon ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


PARLIAMENT—BusINEss oF THE Hovse—Epvcation (Scortanp) Brr1— 
Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day, which are appointed for To-morrow, 


at Two of the clock, be deferred till To-morrow,—(Ir. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 0 Ome 


Eastern AFrFrairs—RESOLUTION—ADJouRNED DenaTE [Tuirp Nicat]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 


Question [20th July ] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__(Lord 


Elcho :\—After further ‘short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate further 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Endowed Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Bill Sued 


Bill, as amended, considered . 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Locomotives on Highways inna Bill [Bill 271)— 
Bill considered in Committee 
‘After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; “as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— {House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 2. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


wae Newgate Street, London, Tithes Commutation Bill (Lords) (by 
rder )— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration ”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “‘ be,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the word “‘ re-committed,”—( Mr. Plimsoll, )-— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put: —The House 
divided ; Ayes 180, Noes 74; Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 249.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered; to be read the 
third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
—ro— 


Army Mepicat Servick — Examinations — Question, Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Colonel Stanley ., ee ve 
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[August 2.] 

Navy—Onter Encrnzzrs— Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; : 

{vRKEY-- UNSECURED Camntnoes— Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Kiewit, 
Mr. Bourke 

JuprcaturE Act—LEEps CIviL ‘Assrzes—Question, Mr. — Poems 
The Attorney General os ioe 

Mzrrorotis—St. JamEs’s Parxk—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Auswer, 
Mr. Gerard Noel eh Be ‘ 

Taz Inpran Troops ContincenT — PayMEenT— RaTEs oF . Bxorren— 
Question, General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Colonel Stanley 

Army EnLIstuENT—THE Pesens~Cieeciion, Mr. Wait; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley 

PEACE PRESERVATION (Inutamp) Aor — Tam Oourrr OF Conx—Question, 
Mr. M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Pook Law—Removat oF Irish Pavupers— Question, Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 

Taz Eastern Qvestion— THe Anoio-TuRKISH Coimrascrson — Chinablion, 
Mr. Fawcett; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Fishery Inspecrorns— THE Estuary oF THE THAMES — Question, Mr. 
W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Coan Mines — Tire Haypock Accrpent — Question, Mr. iste : ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ‘te of 

Mam Contracts—THE ConTRACTs AND CoRRESPONDENCE—Question, Mr. 
Rathbone; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ya -_ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o.Qo— 


Suppiy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Eastern Arratrs—REsoLuTION—ADJouRNED DeEsaTE |Fourtu Nicut]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [29th July] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 
After long debate, Question put : — The wane divided; Ayes 195, 
Noes 338; Majority 143. 


Div. List, Ayes and Noes; es 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for 
communicating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the rotocols of the Congress of 
Berlin, and the Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; assuring Her Majesty 
that this House has learnt with deep satisfaction the termination of the late unhappy 
War, and the conclusion of a Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe; and ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that the arrangements made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’ 8 
Government may, under the blessing of Providence, avail to preserve Peace, to 
ameliorate the condition of large populations in the East, and to maintain the interest 
of this Empire. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


Education (Scotland) Bill (Lords) [Bills 156-292]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered upon Zuesday next. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Inp1a— TaxaTIon AND ExprnpiTuRE—Petition presented, The Earl of 


Northbrook .. 
After debate, Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Inp1a (Crviz EncInEERs)—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council on the subject of the excess of supply of civil engineers for service in 
India,—( The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill (No. 156)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Longford) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (now, ”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘ this day three months,”)—(Zhe Viscount Lifford.) 
After short debate, on Question, that (‘‘now ’’) stand part of the Mction ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 8, Not-Contents 25; Majority 17 :— 
Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* this day three months. 


Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill (No. 168)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
House in Committee (according to Order); Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment, to be read 3* on Friday next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 5. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 9 


TRADE OF THE UniteD Kinecpom—Question, General Sir sa Balfour ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Crmmat Law — Case or Mr. R. W. Wiehe: —_ Question, Mr. i 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Jupic1at Statistics—Convict Paisoxs—Queston, Mr. Mitchell Henry’ 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Prisons Acts—PLANnK interna Mr. Mitchell Henry Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Army—Txe AvxILIARY Dia dlitiianie ‘Sanozit>—Quoston, Mr. 
Mark Stewart; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. ‘ 

Inp14 — Mapras Wits ror 1788 anp 1789 — Question, Mr. thibitees: 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ‘ 

Navy—CoMMANDERS ON THE ACTIVE List—Question, Mr. “Vans tal 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 

Suppty — SupPLEMENTARY ewe Berneaves. a Gusithin, ‘ie. 
Answer, Colonel Stanley 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE Anumatry—Reronr OF Coxanrrrae—Quoston, 
Mr. Wheelhouse ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Navy—Txe Cznsus—Question, Mr. E. Hubbard; Asivilen; Mr. W. H. 
Smith ve 

Tue WINDWARD Istawps—Bannanozs—Question, Mr. Errington Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

CrentraL Asta—Rvusstan Minirary Exrxprriox—Question, “Mr. C. Beckett 

Denison; Answer, Mr. Bourke se 


Hayter; ; 
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Suppty—SuPrLEMENTARY Estrmates, &c.—Questions, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. J. Cowen, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. M‘Laren; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Assheton Cross; Observations, The 
Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Hayter; Question, Mr. Mundella; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - at 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
tea 


SurpLy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


HM.S. ‘‘Beactze’”—Exercution oF A Native oF TANNA—JUDICIAL 
Powers or Navat ComMAanpDERS—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that instructions 
may be issued to the Officers commanding Her Majesty’s ships to define and regulate 
their authority to put persons to death not subjects of Her Majesty,”—(Mr. Gorst,) 
—instead thereof .. a’ ee a ae 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Inp1a (Finances) — Inpian Excuancres — Observations, Sir George 
Campbell :—Short debate thereon v7 > : 
ee ee or Motion—Observations, Mr. Evelyn 
shle a - as 5 es 
Law yond JustTicE—APPomInTMENT oF MaaistraTEs— Withdrawal of Motion, 
Mr. Hutchinson; Observations, Mr. Assheton Cross... 7 
Tue Straits SerrLemMents—PreRAk—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Mr. W. E. Forster; Answers, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach $i 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


1183 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm. Service EstrmmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, AND ART. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,432,808, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879, for Public Education in England and Wales, including Expense of 
the Education Office in London”... aa <a 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £205,014, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Science and Art Department, and of the 
Establishments connected therewith ”’ oe ee ee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £195,014, be 
ous, &c.,”—(Mr. Errington :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 

yawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £331,812, to complete the sum for Public Education, Scotland. 

(4.) £1,835, to complete the sum for the Board of Education, Scotland. 

(5-) en to complete the sum for the Britism Museum.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to eo oe ee ee ve 

" £9,133, to complete the sum for the National Gallery. 

R £1,500, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery. 

(8.) £12,850, to complete the sum for Learned Societies and Scientific Investigation.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. oP ve ie 
(9.) £8,244, to complete the sum for the London University. 

(10.) £3,010, to complete the sum for the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Report). 
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Suprry—Crvit Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not sentaating 600008, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the ge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Royal Commission appointed in connec. 
tion with the International Exhibition at Paris, 1878 ’’ Pr ae 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £24,467, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Meldon :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £14,074, to complete the sum for the Universities, &c. in Scotland. 

(13.) £1,580, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, &c. Scotland. 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
(14.) £50,788, to complete the sum for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceedings, 


Scotland. 

(15.) £46,223, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to ae “ys es 2 

16.) £27,380, to complete the sum for the Register House Departments, Edinburgh, 

17.) £61,160, to complete the sum for Prisons, Scotland. - 

(18.) £65,678, to complete the sum for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Treland. 

(19.) £29,867, to complete the sum for the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, &c. Ireland. 

(20.) £21,169, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, Ireland. 

(21.) £8,662, to complete the sum for Land Judges’ Offices, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to os ee e 

(22.) £8,567, to complete the sum for Probate, &c. Registries, Ireland. 

23.) £7,738, to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 

24.) £1,280, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court, Registry, Ireland. 

(25.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £14,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office for the Registration of Deeds in 
Treland”’ rf ys re ne se 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not 
exceeding £14,042, be granted, &c,’’—(Mi. Maurice Brooks :)—After further short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(26.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,155, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses in the Office for the Registration of Judgments 
in Ireland ’”’ oe as oe ve + 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Hopwood :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(27.) £103,885, to complete the sum for the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Z'o-morrow. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 286]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ae ay <s 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(/r. 
Meldon :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne (Establishment) 
Bill (No. 180)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°,”—(Zhe Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) ‘° o* ‘ 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3°, and passed. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill (No. 130)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read .. 1282 
After short debate, House in Committee (according to Order*:)—Amend- 
ments made; the Report thereof to be received on Zhursday next; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 193.) 
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British Museum (Transfer of Collection) Bill (No. 183)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°,”—(Zhe Duke of Richmond and 


Gordon) i oat oe cent os ‘ 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Statute Law Revision (Ireland) Bill (No. 185)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Lord Chancellor) iy 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Highways Bill (No. 192)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. - ; 
A further Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* on Zhursday next. 


Army AND Mizit1a ResErRvEs — Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Camperdown :—Short debate thereon ys ; 

Anwy—Tue Avxiniary Forces—Toe Minitra—Fives ror DRuNKENNESS 
—Question, Observations, Lord Waveney ; Reply, Viscount Bury 


Consolidated Fund (No. 4) Bill— 

Read 2* (according to order); Committee neyatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. 

XXXVII. and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with ; Bill 
read 8°, and passed. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 
QUESTIONS. 


—Oi0icor— 


Inp1ia—F inancE—Anoto-Inpian Batances—Questions, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ee 
Crummat Law—Case or G. W. Smiro—Question, Mr. Milbank; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 3 > 9 oe 
Irish CuurcH Trmporauities CoMMISsIONERS — Perpetuiry Rents— 
Question, Major O’Gorman ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ,. ae 
Tue Estimates— REVENVE AND ExPENDITURE—Question, Mr. Mundella; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ay ‘a 
Corrvpr Practices at Exxzorions Aor — Cartiste — Question, Mr. 
Chamberlain ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross “+ as 
IyrerMepiaTeE Epvucation (IRELAND) Bitz — Question, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer an ‘ 
Anexo-Turxish Convention—Observations, Mr. Fawcett .. “‘ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— odo 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to 
raise any sum not exceeding Two Million Pounds by the creation of securities 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,’—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) ee ve * 

After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That the said Commissioners may raise such 
sum by Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills, or by either, or by 
all of such modes: ”—Resolution agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds 
which may be so issued shall be paid off at par, at the expiration of any period not 
exceeding three years from the date of such Bonds ” ee ee 
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Wars anp Means—Committee—continued. 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Ifr, 
E. Jenkins :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the interest of all such Exchequer 


Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, and shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof” 
After debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Army—ALLOWANCES TO THE FAMILIES OF THE RESERVES—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the present allowance of 6d. per diem for each 
wife and 2d. for each child of the Reserve men should be increased in those cases 
in which the calling out of the Reserve men has left their families with — 
means of support,”’—(Major Nolan,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left ont stand part of 


the Question.”’ 


PAaRLIAMENT—ORDER—DIsORDERLY ConDucT oF A MEMBER— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Major O’Gorman for his disorderly conduct and disrespectful behaviour 
towards the Chair be directed to withdraw,’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 

Sheil :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 
“ That Major O’ Gorman for his disorderly conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards 
the Chair be directed to withdraw.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “for his disorderly conduct and disrespectful behaviour 
towards the Chair,’’ and, at the end of the Question, to add the words “‘ for disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair,’’—(Iajor Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put :— Ordered, That Major O’Gorman, for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the Chair, be directed to 
withdraw,—(Ir. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That the conduct of Major O’Gorman towards the Chair be taken into consi- 
deration to-morrow, and that he be ordered to attend in his place to-morrow,” — 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Suprty—Question again proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment (Major 
Nolan), by leave, withdrawn. 


Army—Tue Avxin1ary Forces—Yromanry ApDJUTANTS—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the present system of seconding Officers in Cavalry Regiments requires 
amendment, as it is calculated to give undue advantages in promotion and retirement 
under the Roy al Warrant of the 13th day of August 1877 to Officers holding such 
appointments,’”’—(Major O’ Beirne,)—instead thereof oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’— 
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Suepty—Order for Committee read—continued. 
Hovsz or Commons—Saranzzs or Orrictats—Observations, Mr. O’Clery ; 


Reply, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ee ee oe 
Army—PuystcaL ExaMINaTIon or Orricers—REPorT oF THE Jornt Com- 


MITTEE—Observations, Mr. Hayter :—Short debate thereon ‘ 
Arwy—Case or Surcron-Masor Crarke—Observations, Mr. Meldon ; 
Reply, Colonel Stanley ; Observations, General Sir George Balfour .. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates. 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) £386,800, Charge for Commissariat, Transport, &c.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe oe ee oe ee 
(2) £3,185,000, Provisions, Forage, &c. \ . 
(3.) £806,000, Clothing Establishments, Services, and Supplies.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to os oe oe ae ee 
(4.) £1,330,000, Warlike Stores.—After short debate, Vote agreed to oie 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £854,300, b 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Superintending Establish- 
ment of, and Expenditure for, Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879 ”’ as Sia oe as = 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£851,300, be granted, &c.,”"—(General Shute :)—After further short debate, Question 
put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
6.) £162,400, Military Education. 
.) £33,300, Miscellaneous Effective Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
.) £251,500, Administration of Army.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
.) £33,300, Rewards for Distinguished Services. 
.) £92,000, Pay of General Officers. 
.) £870,300, Retired Full Pay, Half Pay, &c. 
.) £121,000, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
£16,900, Pensions for Wounds. 
£35,600, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (In-Pensions). 
.) £1,025,000, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (Out-Pensions). 
.) £164,600, Superannuation Allowances. 
.) £40,200, Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, Volunteer Corps. 
.) £1,080,000, in aid of Army Estimates for Home Charges for Regular Forces in 
India.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ae ae oe 


Crvit SERVICES. 


Crass I.—Pusiic Works anv Buitpines. 

(19.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £88,245, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens”’ “ ‘ve 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Whitwell :\—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(20.) £6,262, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(21.) £15,050, to complete the sum for Edinburgh University Buildings. 

(22.) £137,057, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Treland. 

Crass II.—Sararres AND ExpensEs or Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £22,435, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office for Public Works, Ireland :’’"— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 

(23: £817,652, to complete the sum for the Constabulary, Ireland. 

24.) £61,158, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Ireland. 

(25.) £4,786, to complete the sum for Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Ireland. 

(26.) £49,133, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 286 ]— 
Consideration, as amended :—Adjourned Debate [5th August] resumed .. 1424 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Bankers’ Books (Evidence) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herschell, Sir 
Charles Mills, Mr. Rodwell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 293] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—O70ior— 


Christ Church, Newgate Street, London, Tithes Commutation Bill (Lords) 
(by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time’”’ “ sik 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘“‘ re-committed in respect of a 
new Clause,—(Saving rights of the General Post Office, )”—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson, )—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
re-committed in respect of a new Clause.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(IMr. Edward Jenkins :)— 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill re-committed in 
respect of a new Clause. 

On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be read a second time ?’’—Clause read 
a second time, and added to the Bill. 

Bill reported, with a further Amendment; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


1425 


QUESTIONS. 


—7—0o— 


Prisons Act, 1877—Tur New Rutzes—Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry; 
Answers, Mr. J. Lowther .. , i 


Cuina—Tue Cueroo Treaty—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 3 ,s oe oe o. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— i 0 Om 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDER—DisorDERLY Conpucr or A MEMBER . 

The Order for Consideration of Major O’Gorman’s conduct towards the 
Chair having been read, 

The honourable Member for Limerick County rose, and said that he had 
been requested by Major O’Gorman to ask leave of the House that 
he might be allowed to submit a statement and apology for his conduct 
to the House; 

Leave being given, the Serjeant was directed by Mr. Speaker to acquaint 
Major O’Gorman, That he had permission to return to his place :— 
Then Major O’Gorman returned to his place, and offered to the House 
and to the Chair the expression of his deepest regret for what took 
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PaRrLIAMENT—ORDER—D1s0RDERLY Conpuct oF A Memper—continued. 
place last night, and submitted himself to the favourable judgment of 
the House :— 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker addressed the House as follows :— 

“The House has now heard the statement and apology of Major 
O’Gorman. 

If it should be the wish of the House to proceed no further in the 
matter, it would be an agreeable duty on my part to declare the will of 
the House in favour of indulgence. 

The House may be assured that, while jealous for the character of this 
House, and determined so far as lies in my power to maintain order in 
debate, it is with great reluctance that I have put in force the authority 
of the Chair as I felt bound to do upon this occasion.” 

Then the House after considering the apology of Major O’Gorman, and, 
in consequence of what Mr. Speaker had said, consented that the said 
Order of the Day should be discharged. 


Ordered, That the said Order be discharged,—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) . 

Ordered, That the Order for the attendance of Major O’Gorman in his 
place be read and discharged,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


SuprpLy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Crvi. Service Estrmates—REsoLtution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of. the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in order to facilitate the consideration of the Civil Service Estimates, it 
is desirable that a Select Committee should be appointed at the commencement of 
each Session of Parliament, to go through the details of such Estimates, and 


report generally upon those particulars which may appear most to demand the 
attention of the House,’’—(Mr. Diliwyn,)—instead thereof ee ot 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand par 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 64, Noes 46; Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 251.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army SuprLEMENTARY EstTIMATE. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a further ey sum, not 
exceeding £1,845,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for additional 
Expenditure for Army Services consequent upon the War between Russia and 
Turkey, and the Native outbreak in the Cape of Good Hope, &c., which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879” .. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a further Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £1,820,500, be granted, &c.,’—(Mr. Hayter :) — After long debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crvit Service Estimates. 


Crass I.—Pusric Works anp Buirprnas. 
(2.) ea Supplementary sum for Royal Palaces.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe oe oo ee oe 
(3.) £10,000, Science and Art Museum, Dublin. 
Crass I].—Sarnarres AnD Expenses or Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 
(4.) £30,000, Supplementary sum for the Mint, including Coinage. 
Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 
(5-) £210, Supplementary sum for Revising Barristers, England: 
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Suppty—Crviz Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


Crass TVY.—Enpvcation, Scrence, AnD Arr. 
(6.) £5,000, Supplementary sum for National Gallery. 


Crass V.—CotonraL, ConsuLAR, AND OTHER Foreicn Services. 


(7.) £10,800, Supplementary sum for Diplomatic Services.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ae o° oo bi oe 
(8.) £8,000, Cyprus. 


(9.) £6,000, Supplementary sum for Post Office Packet Service. 
(10.) £19,865, Abyssinian Expedition. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zb-morrow. 


Suprty—Rerort—Resolutions [6th August] reported. 
First Eighteen Resolutions agreed to. 
Nineteenth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 
Postponed Resolution to be considered Zo-morrow. 





Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
Moved, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill to continue various Expiring Laws,” 
—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Ways anp Mreans— } 

Exchequer Bills and Bonds (No. 2) Bill— 
Resolutions 'August 6] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor 
B aa * aa Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time 


Navy anp Army ExpEnpDITURE, 1876-7— 

Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for Navy and Army Services in the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1877, and the oe sanction obtained 
from the Treasury by the Navy and Army Departments to Expenditure not provided 
for in the Grants for that year. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for the Navy and Army Departments which 
were presented — the 18th day of February and the 12th Ly of March last, be 
referred to the Committee,—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Locomotives on Highways (Scotland) Bill (No. 190)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Duke of Richmond and 


Gordon) e° ee es ¥e : 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill (Nos. 128-130)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. ee vs 
Amendments made: the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 


Epvucation DrparTMEnt—-THEe Lonpon Scnoot Boarp Trainine Suir— 
Question, Observations, Earl Fortescue ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon; Observations, The Earl of Redesdale .; be 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—a0o— 


Christchurch, Newgate Street, London, Tithes Commutation Bill (Lords) 
by Order)— 

Moved, tbat the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—(Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) .. oe oa xs ¥ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,”’—(J/r. 
Thomas Cave.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ -stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 71, Noes 78; 
Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for three months, , 


PaRLIAMENT—OxLarE County Writ— 

Mr. AssHeTon Onoss reported from the Select Committee on Clare County 
Writ ; That they had agreed to a Resolution, which they had directed 
him to report to the House .. “s ry re 

Report to lie upon the Table. 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 343.] 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 

give directions to Her Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies to communicate 
the Report to Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, Her Majesty’s Attorney General for Victoria, 


QUESTIONS. 


—onQo— 


Navy—EnainE-R0oM ARTIFICERS—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith .. - ee oe “s 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation Act, 1870—Wymineton—Question, Mr. Rylands ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton “a nd as 
Rartway AccripenTs, 1877 — Continuous Foornoarps — Question, Mr. 
Gregory; Answer, Mr. J. G. Talbot “i os ne 
Inpia (Finance) — THe Inp1an Destr—Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope oF oe es 
CrmmuvaL Law — Prosecution or Orme — Lecistation—Question, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ios ~~ 
Inp1a—Tue Srrarrs SerrLeEMENTs—TrRoors In PerAak—Pay anv ALLow- 
AncEs—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Colonel Loyd Lindsay 
Navy—Tue Navan Review at Portsmovra—Question, Captain Pim; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton es ‘ rT 
Pustic Exementary Scnoors — Musicaz Instruction — Question, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton ‘ ots 
Law and Justice—Leicester Assizes — Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 
Answer, The Attorney General o ks + 
Inpla—Tue Mapras Crviz Service—Case or Mr. F. Lascernzs— 
Question, General Shute; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope - 
Post Orrick (Tetxcrapnic DEPARTMENT) OnarcEs — Questions, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Whitwell ; Answers, Lord John Manners Ks 
Corrupt Pracrices at Exzcrions Act — CariisLE—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross .. ay sia 
Ivpia (Finance)—Tue Inpian Bupcet—Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Fawcett; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
— = Russta — Butearta—Question, Mr. Bruce; Answer, Mr. 
ourke an - oe 
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Satmon Fisnery Inspectors—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson se ats y .. 153] 
Porutation Sratistics—Tue Recistrar GENERAL’s Returns—Question, 
General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 158] 
Fisi—Sratus or THE Natives—Question, Dr. O’Leary; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach - a .. 1582 
Excurequer Bririts anp Bonps (No. 2) Bmxi—Question, Sir William 
Harcourt; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. is 
Navy—TRansPoRTs IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—Question, Mr. Mundella; 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith es os «. 1582 
PaRLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE HovusE—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer .% a .. 1588 


1532 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<-00c— 


Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—Tue Royat Navat REsSERVES—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the Royal Naval Reserve is not adapted 
for the present requirements of the Nation, and should at once be superseded or at 
least supplemented by a large increase of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers; and 
that, in order to secure efficiency, such men should be trained on board sea-going 
gunboats stationed round the Coast and available for service on the shortest 
notice,”’—(Captain Pim,)—instead thereof > 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Greenwich Hosrirat—Acz Prnstons—Observations, Mr. P. A. Taylor: 
—Short debate thereon nm = si a 
Coat Mines — Haypock Corimiery Expiosion — Observations, Mr. 
Macdonald :—Short debate thereon es “n e 
Tue Eastern Question—TueE AnGiLo-TurkIsH ConvENTION—Observations, 
Mr. Fawcett :—Short debate thereon is ah cr 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Evrypice”—Observations, Mr. D. Jenkins :—Short 
debate thereon bx ors te «s 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,350,140, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879 4 os .. 1567 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) £1,199,300, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 

(3.) £1,042,000, Steam Machinery and Ships built by Contract, &c. 

(4.) £148,802, Greenwich Hospital and School. 

( 52 £678,000, Supplementary sum in respect of Extraordinary Naval and Transport 

ervices. 

(6.) £434 7s. 5d., Greenwich Hospital and School (Excess, 1876-7). 


Orvit SERVICEs. 


Crass II.—Sanarires AND Expenses oF Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 


(7-) £22,485, to complete the sum for the Public Works Office, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ee ‘ie ee oe 
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Surpty—Crvin Services—Committee—continued. 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £111,253, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for the Expense of the Superintendence of Prisons, and of the Maintenance of 
Prisoners in Prisons in Ireland, and of the Registration of Habitual Criminals” . 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £110,753, be 
granted, &c.,”—{Mr. O'Connor Power :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Motion made, and Question 
put, “That a sum, not exceeding £111,153, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Mitchell 
Henry :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 51; Majority 30.—(Div. List, 
No. 253.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


After further short debate, Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th August] : 
—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed ‘sp a 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be not given,”—(Major O’ Gorman :)—Question put: 
—The House divided ; Ayes 61, Noes None.—(Div. List, No. 254.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Jbbetson, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 


Surety [15th July ]|—Postponed Resolution [reported 16th July], considered 
and agreed to ws oe oe us 


Surrty [5th August] — Postponed Resolution [reported 6th August], 
considered. 


Resolution again read as follows :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £14,672, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Office for the Registration of Deeds in Ireland ’’ BY: ‘ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £14,672,” in order to insert 
“ 14,357,”—(MMr. Meldon.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘That ‘£14,672’ stand part of the 
Resolution.”’ 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, but no 
Member appearing as a second Teller for the Noes, Mr. Speaker 
declared that the Ayes had it. 


SurrLy—Rerort—Resolutions [7th August] reported “a ea 


The First Resolution being read a second time:—Noved, ‘‘ That this 
House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : ”’— 
Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, but no 
Member appearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, Mr. Speaker 
declared the Ayes Fad it. 

Second Resolution postponed. 

The Third Resolution being read a second time :—Moved, ‘‘That the 
House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution : ”— 
Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, but no 
Member appearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, Mr. Speaker 
declared the Ayes had it. 


1610 


- 1610 
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The Fourth Resolution being read a second time :—oved, ‘ That the 
House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution: ”— 
Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, but no 
Member appearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, Mr. Speaker 
declared the Ayes had it. 

The Fifth Resolution being read a second time:—MMoved, ‘‘That the 
House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one of the Tellers for the Noes, but no 
Member appearing to be a second Teller for the Noes, Mr. Speaker 
declared the Ayes Fad it. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolution to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Petty Sessions Clerks and Fines (Ireland) Bill [Bill 253)— 


Order for Committee read ib be ve " 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Navy anp Army ExprenpITuRE, 1876-77—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Moved, (1.) ‘‘ That it appears by the Navy Appropriation Account, for the year ended 
31st March 1877, that the balances unexpended in respect of certain Votes for Navy 
Services for the said year amounted to the sum of £166,546 6s. 10d. : 

(2.) “That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £129,508 12s. 3d., out of the said total sum of £166,546 6s. 10d., to 
provide for the expenditure incurred in excess of certain other Votes for Navy Services 
for the said year. 

(3.) ‘* That the said application be sanctioned. 

(4.) “That it appears by the Army Appropriation Account, for the year ended 31st 
March 1877, that the balances unexpended in respect of certain Votes for Army Ser- 
vices for the said year amounted to the sum of £370,434 10s. 7d., and that the sum of 
£247,548 17s. 1d. has been realised in excess of the estimated Appropriations in aid, 
amounting together to the total sum of £617,983 7s. 8d. (Thatthe sum of £2,714 10s. 
having been disallowed by a Committee of this House from the expenditure recorded 
in the said account, the gross surplus thereon is increased from the said sum of 
£617,983 7s. 8d. to £620,697 17s. 8d. 

(5.) “That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £476,728 1s. 10d. out of the said surplus to provide for the expen- 
diture incurred in excess of certain other Votes for Army Services for the said year. 

(6.) “ That the said application be sanctioned ” . 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to; to be reported To-morrow. 


Ways anp Means— 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the ser- 
vice of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1879, the sum of £21,556,807 7s. 5d. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read the third time upon Saturday,”—( The 


O° Conor Don) os 7 os . 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ Saturday,’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ Tuesday next,”—(r. Onslow.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, [House counted out. | 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 9. Page 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords)— 

Order of the Day for the Consideration of the emcees Amend- 
ments, read . 1620 

Commons’ Amendments cineidaved (ascnaling to Order) : ‘several neil 
to, with an Amendment, and a consequential Amendment to the Bill ; 
and one disagreed to ; and a Committee appointed to prepare a reason 
to be offered to the Commons for the Lords disagreeing to the said 
Amendment: The Committee to meet forthwith: Report from Com- 
mittee of the reason prepared by them; read, and agreed to; and a 
message sent to the Commons to return the said Bill, with the Amend- 
ments and reason. 


Navy—H.M.S. “ Eurypice””’—Question, Observations, Viscount Sidmouth ; 
Reply, Lord Elphinstone .. oe oe ee 


Locomotives on Highways (Scotland) Bill (No. 190)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) . 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Epvoation DerparTMENT — Tue Lonpon Scuoot Boarp Trainina SHrrs— 
Question, Observations, Earl Fortescue; Reply, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon :—Short debate thereon “ 


MerropotitaN PoritcE—Question, Observations, Lord Truro, The Duke 


of Richmond and Gordon 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


— om Oi 


Sovrn ArricA — OurBREAK oF THE Native TrisEs—Tue SUPPLEMENTARY 
EstivaTE—Questions, Sir wee pr ste Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 1635 
PARLIAMENT — BusINESS OF THE ‘Hovme-Basenvrror Act (1869) Auann- 
MENT Bitr—Question, Mr. fas cose Lloyd; Answer, The Attorney 
General ee 1635 
Inp1a — Manarasan Riise - —_ Question, Mr. Leith ; Anau, Mr. E. 
Stanhope r .. 1636 
Law anv Justice—Hicu Ooene or J vernon Taxine Masrans’ OFrFIcES— 
Question, Sir Henry James; Answer, The Attorney General .» 1637 
Post Orrice—Tue West Inp1a Mam er ee Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners . 1637 
Law anp Justice— Reports or Divorce AND Ciena. pee ee 
Mr. E. Hubbard; Answer, The Attorney General os . 1638 
Merroroiis — Tue Txsces EMBANKMENT — THE New OPERA ee 
Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg .. 1638 
MercanTiLne Marine — Tue Sreamsuip “ Austin ee Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. . 1639 
Pastasaeiaee <. Betaticins oF THE Hovsz —Questions, Mr. Cult, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr. H. Samuelson; Answers, Mr. nn The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1639 
Texzsrarus Brzt—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; Annee, Lesa. J ohn enue 1641 
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Bishoprics Bill (Lords) [Bill 197]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st July] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. 1649 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 75, Noes 
38; Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 255.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


Inclosure Provisional Orders Bill (Zords) [Bill 192]— 
Order for Committee read :—Hoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Sir Matthew Ridley) aa oe -» 1686 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Dillwyn :)—Question 
put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Suppty—Rerort—Supply [6th August ],—Postponed Resolution [reported 

7th August], considered si o< oe “ 
Resolution again read, as followeth :— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £88,245, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 


sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lstday of March 1879, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure 


Gardens.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £88,245,” in order to insert 
“* £87,745,"—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That ‘£88,245’ stand part of the Resolution : ”’— 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 82, Noes 
29; Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 262 :)—Resolution agreed to. 


1687 


Surrty [7th August], — Postponed Resolution [reported 8th August’, 
considered os os es oe * 


Resolution again read, as followeth :— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £5,520, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Maintenance and Repair of Royal Palaces.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘£5,520,” in order to insert 

“« £5,020,"—( Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘£5,520’ stand part of the Resolution :”— 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 93, Noes 

31; Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 263 :)—Resolution agreed to. 


Surrty [8th August ],—Resolutions reported .. oe 

First Four Resolutions agreed to. 

Fifth Resolution read a second time. 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £678,000,” in 
order to insert ‘‘ £658,000,”—(Mr. David Jenkins, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘£678,000’ stand part of the Resolution :”— 
After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, «withdrawn :— 
Resolution agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Navy anp Army Expenpiturz, 1876-77—RePorT— 


Resolutions ——_ 8] reported ee 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
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Telegraphs Bill (Zords) [Bill 257}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be fixed for Twelve of the clock on 
Saturday,”—(JMr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ee sty 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Lord John 
Manners :\—After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —( Mr. Sullivan :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill 
read a second time, and committed. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill,” —{ Lord John Manners.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘this day,” in order to 
insert the words ‘upon Tuesday next,”—(Mr. Onslow, )—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘this day’ stand part of the 
Question :”—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 87, Noes 30; 
Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 264.) 

Main Question put:—Resolved, That this House will, this day, resolve 
itself into the said Committee. 


Education (Scotland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 292]— 


Moved, ‘That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration,” — 
(Zhe Lord Advocate) ss os és - 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill, as amended, 
considered. 


After further short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Training Schools and Ships Bill [Bill 48]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time this day,””—( Captain Pim) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “this day,”’ in order to 
ae oe words ‘‘ upon Tuesday next,”—( Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘this day’ stand part of the Ques- 
_ — House divided ; Ayes 39, Noes 42 ; Majority 3.—(Div. List, 

0. 265. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put:—Resolved, That the 

Bill be read a second time upon Tuesday next. 


Blind and Deaf Mute Children (Education) (re-committed) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, this day, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,”—(Mr. Wheelhouse) “2 - oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “this day,” in order to 
insert the words “upon Tuesday next,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘this day’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”” — After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 40, Noes 40:—And the numbers being equal, Mr. Speaker 
declared his vote with the Noes.—(Div. List, No. 266.) 


Words inserted :—Main Question, as amended, put :—Resolved, That this 
House will, upon Tuesday next, resolve itself into the said Committee. 
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Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) Bill [Bill 71]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, this day, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee,” —( Ur. Wheelhouse) . 1718 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the ones ‘‘ this day,” in order to 
insert the words ‘upon Thursday next,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)\— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘this day’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :’”? — After short debate, Question put:— The House divided; 
Ayes 33, Noes 48 ; Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 


Words inserted :—Main Question, as amended, put:—Resolved, That this 
House will, upon Thursday next, resolve itself into the said Committee. 


Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [26th J une], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be further adjourned till this day,” (Mr. 
Monk -) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘this day,’ in order to 
add the words ‘“‘upon Thursday next,’ — (Mr. Dillwyn,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘this day ’ stand part of the Question :”— 
The House divided; Ayes 32, Noes 48; Majority 16.—(Div. List, 
No. 268.) 

After short debate, Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Debate be further adjourned till Thursday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the third time this i ae O° Conor 
Don) 


After short debate, anoint proposed, va leave out the words ‘ this 
day,”’ in order to add the words ‘‘upon Tuesday next,”—( Captain 
Pim,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘this day’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
a House divided ; Ayes 61, Noes 18; Majority 43.—(Div. List, 

0. 269.) 


— Question put :— Ordered, That the Bill be read the third time this 
ay. 


Ways anp Mrans— 
Resolution [August 8] reported, and agreed to om - + 1720 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time -» 1720 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”"—( Zhe O’ Conor Don) 1721 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “be,” to the end of the 


Question, in order to add the word “‘ re-committed (Mtr. P. J. Smyth,) 
—instead thereof. 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 63, Noes 22; Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 270.) 

Main Question put, ond agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 12. 


Anmy—Tue Avxiuiary Forcrs—Tue Hampsnire Rirtz Voitunteers— 
Personal Explanation, Viscount Bury; Observations, Lord Truro 


Locomotives on Highways (Scotland) Bill (No. 271)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) :—After short debate, Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


Merropotiran Portcze—Observations, Lord Truro; — The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon me 


Municipal Corporations Bill [a.u.]}—Presented pore Lord Chancellor) ; read 14 (No. an 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 12. 
Eastern Arrarrns—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address reported 


QUESTIONS. 


Inp1a—Tue Sart Tax—Question, General Sir George Balfour; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanho 

Tue MacistRacy (ntchnn)-Qsdedlon; Mr. O'Shaughnessy ; ; Answer, Mr. 
J.Lowther .. 

Prisons (IRELAND) Acr — Prison InsrEcrors — Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 3 

Inp1A—MysornE—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Cusroms—Ovtrort CLrerKs—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Centra, Asta—RvussIAn Apvancz—Questions, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
C. Beckett-Denison ; Answers, Mr. Bourke , 

‘Scorca anp Iris Fisuery Loan Accounts — Sxcrion 10, 5 Gao. IV., 
0. 64—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Prisons (InELAND) Act — Prison Prtows — Questions, “Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Assheton Cross . ‘ 

Consuts—ConVENTION WITH THE UNITED Srarzs—Question, Sir Henry 
Havelock ; Answer, Mr. Bourke , 

Juvicature Acts—LEEps Ass1zzs—Question, ‘Mr. Barran ; " Answer, The 
Attorney General é 

Boarp or Works (InELAND)—AcrIon FOR Liszt—Question, Mr. Isaac ; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ‘ 

Conerzss or BERLIN—GREECE—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke 

Russia anp TurkEY—THE FLEer IN THE DARDANELLES—Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. , 

Navy—Tue OnanneEL AND Particutar SERVICE Squaprons—Question, 
Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith ‘ 

ParwiaMent—Business oF ‘THE Hovse— Poor Law AmEnpmenr Act 
(1876) AmznpMenT Brrt—Question, Mr. Charles Lewis; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon ., os 
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Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 296]— 
Order for Second Reading read 


After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 275]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration,” 
—(Mr. J. Lowther) am ve oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill, as amended, considered. 
After long debate, Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments, 


Inclosure Provisional Orders Bill (Zords) [Bill 192]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th August], 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. oe es is 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘“‘the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate be postponed till after the other Orders of the Day,” 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is inexpedient to proceed with this Bill until evidence has been obtained 
from disinterested witnesses as to the desirability of sanctioning the proposed inclo- 
sures, and until the obstacles which impede the application of the Clauses for the regu- 
lation of Commons, contained in the Commons Act of 1876, have been removed by the 
Commons Regulation Expenses Bill now passing through Parliament,” —(Mr. Fawcett,) 
— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 22; Majority 44.—(Div. List, No. 275.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the third time To-morrow ?’’—After 
short debate, Bill to be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Raikes) .. 


NationaL Scooot TzacHErs (IRELAND)—REsOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, having, with the assent of Her Majesty’s Government, on the 
7th of May last passed a Resolution that the position of the Irish National Teachers 
called for the immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Government with a view toa 
satisfactory adjustment of their claims, this House is of opinion that it was the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to have given effect during the present Session to such 
Resolution, and to have made proposals to this House for securing with certainty to 
the Irish National School Teachers the full amount of the result fees to be earned 


ee 1769 


«+ 1776 


1828 


by them in the current year,”—(Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof .. » 1844 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; 
Ayes 47, Noes 30; Majority 17.—(Diy. List, No. 276.) 
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Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—continued. ; 
SrrpeNDIARY Maaisrrates (IRELAND)—Observations, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; 
Reply, The Attorney General for Ireland és ~ 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Telegraphs Bill (Zords) [Bill 257]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. Ws ‘bs ‘6 
Bill reported, with Amendments; as amended, to be considered 7Zo- 


morrow. 


Highways Bill [Bill 298]— 
Lords Amendments considered re “Ee ep 
Lords Amendments agreed to, with Amendments, and with Consequential 
Amendments to the Bill. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [Bill 299]— 


Lords Amendments considered oe is sé 
After short debate, Consideration of Lords Amendments deferred till TZo- 


morrow. 


Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 137]— 
Order for Committee read .. BS 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to 

be read the third time upon Wednesday. 


ee ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) soi 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [#.1.]— 

Returned from the Commons with the amendment made by the Lords to the amendments 
made by the Commons and the consequential amendment made by the Lords to the 
Bill agreed to, and the amendment made by the Commons to which the Lords have 
disagreed, not insisted on. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


—HAiDim— 


Mivzs Recutation Act, 1872—Drnas Coiierres — Question, Mr. Burt; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross fa ee - 
Inpia—Decoan Riots Commiss1on—Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, 
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Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ae ee ee 
Pgace Preservation (IRELAND) Act (1875)—SzARcHes ror ARMs— 
Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther oe 
THE Irish Boarp or Worxs—Question, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson as = + 
Post Orrice—Wesr Inpian Mai Contract—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; 
Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ee . .s 
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Inp1a—East Invia Revenve Accounts—Tue Financrat STATEMENT— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. E£. Stanhope) “6 oe es 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House regards with apprehension the present position of Indian finance, 
and in view of the power claimed by the Crown to employ any number of Indian 
Troops in all parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions, except the United Kingdom, is of 
opinion that there is no sufficient security against the Military expenditure of India 
being unduly increased,” —(Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”*—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 20; Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 277.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


East InpiA Revenve Accounts—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the Ordinary 
Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1877 was £50,399,411 ; 
the Revenue from Productive Public Works, including the Net Traffic Receipts from 
Guaranteed Companies, was £5,596,374, making the total Revenue of India for that 
year £55,995,785; that the Ordinary Expenditure in India and in England, including 
Charges for the Collection of the Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, and for 
Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Productive Public Works, was £51,430,673 ; 
the Expenditure on Productive Public Works (Working Expenses and Interest), 
including the payments to Guaranteed Companies for Interest and Surplus Profits, 
was £6,747,890, making a total Charge for that year of £58,178,563 ; that there was 
an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year amounting to £2,182,778 ; and 
_ the Capital Expenditure on Productive Public Works in the same year was 

3,809,284. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 


Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Ur. Raikes :)— 


Centra Asta — Russtan Apvance — Observations, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Reply, Mr. Bourke :—Debate thereon 08 oe 


Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow. 


University Tests Bill— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Tests in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham, and the Colleges therein. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Dodson, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 305] os oe 


Coroners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 303} oe oe ee 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— (House adjourned. ] 
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Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(J/r. Raikes :)— 


Turkey—Murper or Mr. Ocrt—E—ResotvTion—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, Mr. Consul General Fawcett’s Report upon 
Mr. C. C. Ogle’s death is inconclusive, and that a fresh Commission of Inquiry ought 
to be instituted, composed of Englishmen only: who should be specially empowered 
to assure the witnesses of the protection of Her Majesty's Government,”—(Mr. 
Henry Samuelson,)—instead thereof na oe «+ 1956 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
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time, and passed, without Amendment, 
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Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 137]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(/r. Solicitor General) 2026 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(Sir 


George Bowyer.) : 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 


—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and passed, 


without Amendment. 


Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill [Bill 178]— 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for Committee be discharged,” 


—(Ur. Solicitor General) ., - 04 oe “6 
Motion agreed to: — Order for Committee read and discharged : — Bill 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 16. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 

The Royat AssENT was given to several Bills; And afterwards, Her 
Masesty’s Speech was delivered to both Houses by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now sed, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her 
Commands, prorogue this Parliament to Saturday the second day of November next, 
to be then here holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Saturday the 
second day of November next. 
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Great Britain and IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 5 Marcu, 1874, AND THENCE CONTINUED 


vitL 17 January, 1878, 1n THE Forty-First YEAR OF THE 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





SIXTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28rd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bris—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ire- 
land) * (168) ; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * (169); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance* (170). 

Second Reading—Corrib (Galway) River * (166) ; 
Police (Expenses) Act Continuance * (165). 

Committee—Epping Forest * (164). 

Committee—Report—County of Hertford * (154). 

Report—Roads and Bridges (Scotland) (157). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Darenth Valley) * (152), and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN— 
MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARNE. 
Taz Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, I have a Message from the 


Queen, under Her Majesty’s Sign 
Manual. 


VOL. CCXLII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 





And the Royal Message having been 
delivered by the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, as 


follows : 


‘¢Vicrori1A R, 

“Her Majesty having agreed to a marriage 
proposed between His Royal Highness Arthur 
William Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne, Earl of Sussex, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise Margaret 
Alexandra Victoria Agnes of Prussia, third 
daughter of His Royal Highness Prince Fried- 
rich Carl Nikolaus of Prussia, has thought fit 
to communicate it to the House of Lords: 

“The numerous proofs which the Queen has 
received from the House of Lords of their 
loyalty to the Throne, and of their attachment 
to Her person and family, leave Her Majesty no 
doubt of their readiness to concur in enabling 
Her Majesty to make a further provision for 
His Royal Highness. 

il LD) | ie 

Ordered, that the said Message be 
taken into consideration on Thursday 
next. 


B 
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of opinion that it was desirable to order 
ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) | that the Roman numerals in that part 
BILL—(No. 157.) of the Bill to which he referred should 
(The Lord President.) be altered to common figures. 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 
Amendments reported (according to ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 
Order). MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tur Eart or ROSEBERY said, he . : 
had two or three small Amendments to Earu FORTESCUE, im moving for 
° Returns in continuation of Return re. 
propose to Clause 36, in order to remove Ger Ridswel Gets An © 
certain ambiguities which had been No. “ip! Fl 0 Ys as a na ™ ‘th aper 
allowed to remain in the clause after |-\o % Ordered to be printed on the 21s 
January last, said, the subject was one 


the adoption by the Government in the |‘. : 
od with which he had troubled the House 
Hepes of Commena of an. Amendment more than once before. The question, 


to the effect he desired. He wished to however, auvsnal 4-bian te bende sale 


strike out such words as ‘‘ proprietors,” : 
applied to the ownership of bridges ; wegen re gored on ier by 
because a person could not be considered hee Ee dc — <n Prd caiheiacdh — 
the absolute proprietor of a bridge of | "°"® endowment efter another formerly 
which the public had the use. ‘The | ™isused or disused, became permanently 
clause would then read thus— pre wee sd wey “ag ers system 
“The trustees of any county or counties and —_ “ne *d a we i 
the local authority of any burgh or burghs perpe sane 'y wf presen x 5, 
shall, as soon as may be after the commence- while explaining to their Lordships the 
ment of this Act, in such county or in any of | unhappy results of the administration 
such counties, adjust and settle with the persons | of the old ‘Commissioners, and while 
or trustees having the management of any applauding the appointment of each one 


bridge or bridges forming part of or connecting tor RAK 
any highways, whether situated wholly in one of the new Commissioners individually, 


county or burgh or not, at which pontages are | heventured to predict that, in spite of the 
legally leviable by any person or trustees or the | personal excellence of the latter, it would 


magistrates and town council of any burgh, &c.”’ | he impossible for them to do well, and 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp| for this reason—that they had work 
GORDON said, he had looked into the; given them to do which the Schools 
Amendments with the Bill, and he| Inquiry Commission had emphatically 
agreed with the noble Earl that there was | stated could not be done by the central 
some ambiguity in the clause as it had | authority without the co-operation of 
stood, and that the Amendments which | some provincial authority, which should 
left the clause as quoted above would | be capable of looking at the county, or 
render it much clearer than formerly ; | perhaps several counties, as a whole; but 
and he was, therefore, very happy to | which should know the district well, and 
accept the Amendments. not act in mere dependence on the Re- 

Amendments agreed to. ports of its officers. Now, in finding fault 
with the results of the administration of 
| the present Commissioners, he begged 
to say that he did not blame the men— 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE drew the | he blamed the system under which they 
attention of the House to the fact that | were acting; a system adopted, as he 
. the clauses in the Act of 1 & 2 Will. IV.‘ said before, in spite of the emphatic 
incorporated in the Schedule were num-! warning of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
bered by Roman numerals, instead of mission. The noble Duke the Lord Pre- 
common figures, as was the practice; sident of the Council was of all the 
before the passing of the Reform Bill. | statesmen he remembered of his ow 
Having inquired at that time what was time the most confirmed admirer of 
the reason for the change, he was in- | centralization ; for, two years ago, when 
formed that some Members of the Re-| he (Earl Fortescue) pressed for the 
formed House of Commons did not un-' establishment of provincial boards, in 
derstand Roman numerals, and that the accordance with the recommendations of 
change was made for their convenience. | the Schools Inquiry Commission—upo 
Since that time there had been further / which the Report of the Endowed 
changes in the constitution of that House, | Schools Commission professed to be, 
and their Lordships might probably be; though it was not really, based—the 





Further Amendments made; and Bill 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 
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noble Duke took the opportunity of 
expressing his opinion that the Central 
Commissioners, supplied with informa- 
tio through their Inspectors and 
Assistant Commissioners, would be 
more capable of forming an impartial 
opinion than persons who, from local 
considerations, would naturally be 
anxious to have schools of the highest 
grade. Against that view of the noble 
Duke, however, there was the opinion of 
the Commissioners themselves, who had 
acknowledged the great advantages of 
provincial boards, in that they would be 
composed of men 

“capable of thoroughly understanding and 
appreciating local claims, yet not hampered by 
a tendency to consider them alone.” 
The Commissioners spoke, too, of the 
absolute necessity of establishing new 
machinery to do entirely new work; 
and of the desirableness of local know- 
ledge on the part of those who were to 
prepare the schemes. The Schools In- 
quiry’s Report, too, insisted in the 
strongest language upon the necessity of 
dealing with schools in groups—a point 
which had been pressed upon the Com- 
missioners by witnesses of the highest 
authority. In the Report of 1872, the 
then Commissioners stated that they had 
strenuously endeavoured to deal with 


the schools in groups, but that local and 
other difficulties had prevented such an 
arrangement, and that they had been 
obliged to treat each case in an isolated 
manner and without reference to the 


other schools in the district. One 
might have hoped, however, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, justly objecting 
to the animus displayed by some of the 
Commissioners, whom they displaced, 
would have seized the opportunity, when 
legislating on the subject, of taking the 
whole question in hand, and altering 
the provisions which had rendered the 
Act unworkable in regard to what the 
Inquiry Commissioners had stated to be 
a point of vitalimportance. But nothing 
of the sort was done. The Schools 
Inquiry Commission, by a series of 
Investigations and calculations, had 
ascertained that at least one-half of the 
school accommodation above the level 
of elementary education was required for 
the third grade. The Endowed Schools 
Commission divided the schools into 
three grades—The first, that in which 
the age of leaving was about 18 or 19; 
the second, in which the age was about 
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16; and the third, in which the age was 
about 14 or 15. The Commissioners, 
also, expressed their opinion that the 
proportion of day scholars in the third 
grade ought to be larger than that in the 
first and second grades; but, according to 
the joint Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commission and the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the number of first-grade schools 
for which schemes had been approved was 
42; second grade, 96; and third grade, 
only 99. The Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion, again, said that the most urgent 
educational need of the country was 
that of good schools of the third grade 
for children up to the age of 13 or 14; 
because private enterprize could not 
supply the want, as every master of a 
private third-grade school, when suc- 
cessful, naturally turned it into a 
second-grade school, with higher pay- 
ments. There had been complaints 
from various parts of the country of 
the deficiency of second-grade educa- 
tion—of an undue preponderance of 
first grade, and an insufficiency of second 
grade. In Bradford, by sanction of the 
Privy Council, the school board had 
established an elementary school, with 
fees in the cases of a certain number of 
children as high as 9d. per week, for the 
purpose of giving a higher education. 
He did not pretend to be acquainted 
with the special circumstances of Brad- 
ford ; but, upon general grounds, as rates 
ie levied on real property alone— 
not on the whole income of the nation, 
but only on about one-fifth of it—he 
thought it hard that the ratepayers 
should be compelled to provide schools 
for the lower middle classes and the 
higher class of artizans, when there 
were large endowments available for the 
educational requirements of the nation. 
He could not state the certain result more 
tersely or clearly than in the words he 
used once before— 


“ The undue multiplication of first and second. + 
grade schools will not only be a waste of money, 
but by furnishing a supply in excess of the 
natural demand, will tend to diminish the pros- 
perity and, with it, the efficiency of each school. 
You will have a disastrous competition between 
them for pupils. They will either lower their 
prices to keep up their numbers, and thus tempt 
parents to send their children to schools of too 
high a grade, and to keep them unduly long at 
learning, instead of beginning earning; or they 
will have their schools half empty with fewer 
masters, obliged each to teach more subjects, 
and therefore teaching less well ; while, in either 
case, the standard of masters will be lowered 
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through the impaired prospects of remuneration 
offered. * When the learned Profes- 
sions, and that of clerks and such like, are 
already so overstocked, when trade is dull and 
manufactures slack, is it wise to multiply schools 
for qualifying boys chiefly for the work of 
distribution or verification, involving only 
little or very light manual labour, and to stint 
the number of third-grade schools, better 
suited to boys early to be trained to hard bodily 
The classes using the first and 
second-grade schools, thus unduly multiplied, 
will have the education of their children in 
them deteriorated in consequence. But what is 
far more serious, the best of the lower middle 
class, and the most intelligent and self-denying 
of the artizans, willing to make sacrifices in 
order to secure for their children a better educa- 
tion than they had themselves enjoyed, will be 
cruelly and unjustly denied their fair share of 
the benefits of the magnificent educational en- 
dowment, yielding more than £666,000 a-year, 
and worth more than £20,000,000, provided by 
the pious munificence of our ancestors. And 
their case will be all the harder because, for 
reasons which I have already given from the 
Report, they cannot expect the void thus need- 
lessly created to be supplied by private enter- 
prize ; and the present respectable misapplica- 
tion of these endowments is much more hope- 
lessly irrevocable than was the previous state 
of abuse, misuse, and disuse of many of them 
which invited reform.”—[8 Hansard, ccxxxv. 
962-3.] 
He ventured to ask, in these circum- 
stances, whether the Government—all 
whose Members were not as bureaucratic 
in their views as the noble Duke—would 
not, before the remaining half or so of 
the income of £666,000 a-year was dis- 
posed of by the Commissioners, consider 
the expediency of establishing asystem of 
local provincial boards to assist the cen- 
tral authorities in the preparation of 
schemes for meeting the local educa- 
tional wants of the country at large? 
He begged to move for the Return of 
which he had given Notice. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

“ Return made out county by county, in con- 
tinuation of Return respecting the Endowed 
Schools Acts, Paper No. (6.), ordered to be 
printed on the 21st of January last, with in 
each case a proximate estimate of the annual 
endowments of (1) The number of Schemes 
finally approved and in force in England and 
Wales under the Endowed Schools Acts of 
1869, 1873, and 1874; (2) The number of 
Schemes published by the Charity Commis- 
sioners under those Acts, but not yet finally 
approved; (3) The Endowed Schools not re- 
turned in (1) and (2), nor included in sect. 3. of 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1873, which are 
within the general provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Acts; (4) The aggregate number and 
income of Endowed Schools included in sect. 3. 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1873; Also, 


Earl Fortescue 
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“ Return, as regards (1), of the grade, deter. 
mined as in Paper (6.), 1878, of each school 
under the Scheme in force, and proximate esti. 
mate of the number of scholars for which each 
such school is attended, as well as the total num. 
ber and grades of such schools and the total 
number of scholars so estimated.” —(The Eari 
Fortescue.) 

Tue Bishop oF EXETER desired 
to express his concurrence with what 
had fallen from the noble Earl, and his 
very great regret that whilst so very 
much good work had been done by the 
Endowed Schools Commission, it had, 
nevertheless, been so very much marred 
by want of really effective machinery, 
He confessed that when first the En. 
dowed Schools Act’ was passed, he did 
not anticipate that what they had said 
in the Schools Inquiry Commission 
would be so completely corroborated bh 
the actual results. He thought, at that 
time, that the central authority might 
very possibly be able to hold its own 
against certain local interests; but the 
working of the Endowed Schools Com. 
mission from that day to this had only 
proved more and more that the Schools 
Inquiry Commission were right in say- 
ing that the work to be done was not of 
a sort that could be thoroughly done by 
a central authority. The work to be 
done, as far as they might briefly ex- 
press it, was this—to create a great num- 
ber of third-rate schools, and also to 
group our English schools in such rela- 
tions to each other, that instead ofa 
very foolish and unhealthy kind of com- 
petition, they might all do a part of the 
work to be done. Of these two objects, 
it would be difficult to say which was 
the most important. The want of the 
third-rate schools was really depriving 
the lower half of the middle classes of 
this country of anything like an efficient 
supply of educational resources. Not 
only was this the case, but it appeared 
to be doing serious mischief to the 
elementary schools below them ; because, 
in all schools, it was of great import- 
ance indeed that the scholars should 
be stimulated, where they had any 
talent, and were able to do something 
more than the average run of their 
schoolfellows, by the possibility of their 
rising to a higher education. Such 4 
stimulus was good for both boys and 
masters. His former experience as al 
Inspector led him to regret the sort of 
deadness which prevailed in the ele 
mentary schools; for even in regard to 
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the most clever boys, the education 
seemed to aim at nothing higher. He 
could not but help feeling, by comparing 
the spirit in the elementary schools with 
the spirit in the schools of a higher 
grade, that there was a real want that 
could only be supplied by there being a 
possibility of rising out of these schools 
to schools of higher education. But 
such schools did not exist. It would, 
for the sake of the elementary schools, 
be a great object to provide these 
third-rate schools. He did not know 
whether the establishment of due rela- 
tions between the various grades of 
schools was not quite as important a 
matter as the creation of schools of the 
third grade. It was a very important 
matter that there should not only be 
schools for the boys of the lower middle 
classes in sufficient abundance, but that 
there should also be an opportunity of 
rising to something higher, and it was 
very often a great matter that the schools 
should be adapted to the particular 
localities where they were to be placed. 
One school might, for instance, have a 
direction given to it that would suit it 
to prepare boys rather for commercial 
pursuits ; another school might be de- 
signed to prepare boys for manufactur- 
ing operations; another might prepare 
them for the lower ranks of law, or 
occupations of that kind. The educa- 
tion in each case would, very rightly, 
vary; and if there was an authority 
thoroughly acquainted with all the lo- 
calities, it would be possible to arrange 
that the different schools should do their 
different work, each work being the best 
fitted for its own place. But he did not 
think it was possible to do it unless there 
was some authority on the spot, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the locality; because, in 
all these schools, there had been all sorts 
of petty local interests influencing their 
management for a very long time; and, 
as far as he could see, there was only 
one way to deal with small local inte- 
rests, and that was to put against them 
larger local interests. If they attempted 
to deal with them by acentral authority, 
they invariably found that the central 
authority was beaten from ignorance of 
the particular circumstances of the case. 
Not only so, but the central authority 
had not so strong interest in upholding 
its principles, but was much more likely 
to give way to strong representations 
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from the place where the school was 
situated than the larger local authority 
would be. If it were proposed, for in- 
stance, that a school in a particular 
town should be made a second-grade 
school, and the town wished to make it 
a first-grade school, the local authority 
of the county at large would be able to 
look at the matter, taking in the circum- 
stances of the spot, and taking in, also, 
the interests of the surrounding locality. 
There would be a fair competition of 
interests, and he was quite ready to 
admit that the central authority would 
be in its place in judging between 
them, and might be able very often 
to decide which of the interests ought 
to prevail. But«as the thing now stood, 
the larger local interests were left out of 
sight, because there was no person with 
the local position and local right to 
defend them. It was very difficult in 
this country to get people to take up 
anything simply for the public good. 
But it was quite as difficult to get them 
listened to when they did take it up. If 
a man came forward and said—‘‘ This is 
what is best for the county,’ he was 
immediately met with the inquiry— 
‘‘What right have you to speak on 
behalf of the county?’ But if there 
was an authority representing the county, 
it would be impossible to put that ques- 
tion, and the county interest would be 
sure to have its real weight as between it 
and the particular town. As the matter 
now stood, it seemed to him that it would 
be impossible to find any single instance 
in which the larger local interest had 
been allowed its fair weight as against 
the smaller. He did not mean at all to 
deny that the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners were doing their best. The aims 
they put before them in the Report they 
had issued were certainly exceedingly 
good. They were aiming at the right 
thing ; but it was not the aim that was 
in question, it was their power of reach- 
ing that aim. He could not help feeling 
confident that a larger local authority, 
representing one or two counties, would 
in each case have produced an exceed- 
ingly different result from that which 
had been brought about by the Com- 
mission. There was always this difficulty 
in arguing a matter of this sort—that if 
an attempt were made to go down to 
the details of each separate case, it was 
almost impossible to prove that the 
wrong thing had been done. In each 
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separate place it might very fairly be 
said—‘‘ There is one opinion on one 
side, and another opinion on the other 
side. The Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion took the one opinion and not the 
other.”” But when they looked at the 
result as a whole, it was quite evident 
now that the aim which was pointed 
out by the Schools Inquiry Commission 
as that which ought to be attained 
had been, to a large extent with the 
present machinery, impossible of attain- 
ment. They had nothing like a suffi- 
cient number of third-rate schools, and 
as to putting the schools into better 
relation to one another, he could hardly 
say there had been anything done. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he had certainly not 
expected, upon a Motion which was not 
opposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
for the production of certain Returns that 
were really a continuation of Returns 
already given, that the noble Earl (Karl 
Fortescue) would have thought it ne- 
cessary to go so fully into the subject. 
The noble Earl had, as he told them, 
quoted very largely from the speech he 
delivered on the subject last year. He 


had also done him (the Duke of Rich- 


mond and Gordon) the honour of quoting 
also from the speech he made last year 
in answer to him; and these facts being 
before their Lordships, and the noble 
Earl’s opinion of last year, as he ex- 
pressed it, and his (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon’s) opinion, which he 
expressed last year, being also precisely 
the same, he did not think he need 
enter at any length into that branch of 
the subject. Another year’s experience 
had shown him that the work done by 
the Charity Commissioners had been 
done in the most satisfactory manner. 
He had been thrown a great deal in 
connection with them from his position 
as President of the Council, and he could 
honestly and conscientiously say that 
they had done their work satisfactorily ; 
and he, therefore, held an opposite opi- 
nion to that entertained bythe noble Earl, 
for he believed that the work had been, 
and could be, done well by a central 
body. The noble Earl had said that 
the operations of the Charity Commis- 
sioners under the powers of the Endowed 
Schools Act had done harm to the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Eart FORTESCUE denied that he 
had said what was attributed to him. 


Lhe Bishop of Exeter 
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Toe Duxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON stated, that he had under. 
stood the noble Earl to say that by tho 
provisions that were made for endowed 
schools harm was done to the elementary 
schools below them. But if he had 
misunderstood the noble Earl, he with. 
drew the expression, and took it that the 
action of the Charity Commissioners jn 
carrying out the endowed schools system 
was not productive of any harm at all 
to the elementary schools of the country, 
Therefore, they had, at all events, the 
elementary schools separated from his 
blame of the manner in which the schools 
above them were conducted. The right 
rev. Prelate who had spoken (the 
Bishop of Exeter) had complained that 
there was a considerable amount of 
deadness in the manner in which the 
elementary schools were carried on when 
he was an Inspector. He could not help 
thinking that if the right rev. Pre. 
late were now to inspect the schools— 
which he might do in the course of his 
duties in his diocese—he would see that 
in many elementary schools, certainly 
deadness did not prevail. The right rev. 
Prelate objected to the action of the 
Charity Commissioners that they did not 
sufficiently consider, in their Report, the 
encouragement which ought to be given 
in elementary schools to scholars to rise. 
He was sorry to differ from the right 
rev. Prelate; but that was precisely what 
they did, or endeavoured to do. They 
provided exhibitions for boys who were 
clever, with the view of enabling them 
to rise in their studies and to pass to the 
higher schools. Both the noble Ear! 
and right rev. Prelate did what it was 
very easy to do—they raised their ob- 
jections in general terms. They did not 
bring forward any instance of neglect on 
the part of the Commissioners in any 
particular locality or school. Had they 
done so, the Commissioners would have 
been put upon their trial, and it would 
have been for them to show that they 
had not neglected either the powers or 
the duties placed upon them by the Act. 
The right rev. Prelate argued that it 
would be very difficult to bring up any 
separate instance in which the Commis- 
sioners had done wrong; but until he 
was prepared to do so, he (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) was inclined to 
say that the charges of neglect of duty 
existed more in theory than in practice. 
At any rate, until cases were brought 
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before him, he was content to believe 
that the present system was well worked; 
and until the need of amendment in the 
system itself were proved, he was quite 
prepared to leave things as they stood. 
There would be no objection to the Re- 
turns asked for by the noble Earl, if the 
last line of the Motion—‘ proximate 
estimate of the number of the total 
scholars by which each such school is at- 
tended,” and ‘‘ total number of scholars 
so estimated,” were struck out. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, without 
entering upon the general question, 
wished to draw the attention of the noble 
Duke to a point, not of much import- 
ance, perhaps, but still worthy of notice. 
He by no meansasserted that the Charity 
Commissioners were neglectful of their 
duties; but, as a trustee of an endowed 
school, he found that a practice pre- 
vailed amongst that body which was not 
to be found in any other Public Office. 
About this time of the year the Com- 
missioners departed, apparently in a 
body, on what they called ‘ the recess ;”” 
and if a letter was written then on any 
business connected with the Department, 
the answer received was—‘ Will be 
attended to after the recess.’”” Such a 


practice he considered to be exceedingly 


wrong, and he trusted the noble Duke 
would see that arrangements were made 
by which the Public Business would not 
in future suffer in that way. 

Eart FORTESCUE, in reply, said, 
he did not doubt that the Charity Com- 
missioners and the Endowed School Com- 
missioners had endeavoured to do their 
duty; but he maintained, on the authority 
of one of the most statesmanlike and 
powerful Commissions of his day, that 
they had work given them to do which, 
from the very nature of the case, they 
could not do satisfactorily, and he 
claimed that the speech of the noble 
Duke that evening had fully confirmed 
that view. 


Amendment made: Words struck out, 
and Return, as amended, agreed to. 


THE EXPLOSIVES ACT—STOWAGE OF 
GUNPOWDER ON SHIPBOARD—THE 
“ PEREORA.”—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO called attention to the 
improper stowage of upwards of 20 tons 
of gunpowder on board the merchant and 
passenger sailing ship Pereora in the 
Thames ; to the defective state of the law 
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as requiring proper magazines for tho 
transport of gunpowder on merchant 
ships; and to the inefficient inspection 
of the stowage of gunpowder on merchant 
ships in and at the mouth of the Thames 
either by the Board of Trade or the 
Thames Conservancy. The noble Lord 
said, that the whole subject relating to 
the stowage of gunpowder on board 
vessels was, to his mind, one of con- 
siderable importance both to the public 
and the merchant shipping of this 
country. The case of the Pereora was 
not one of which he desired to make 
any great point; but he had availed 
himself of it as an illustration of cer- 
tain deficiencies in the administration of 
the Port of London. The Pereora was a 
vessel of 1,600 tons, belonging to theNew 
Zealand Shipping Company, and was on 
a voyage from the Port of London to 
Auckland with a general cargo, which it 
appeared was made. up, or made com- 
plete, by placing on board a considerable 
quantity of gunpowder—amounting, he 
was informed, to as much as 380 or 40 
tons; though, for the sake of being within 
the mark, he had put it down at 20 tons. 
Before going further, he wished to state 
that the matter to which he proposed to 
call attention did not in any way indicate 
a conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Thames Conservancy and the Board of 
Trade. Not long since, a Statute, called 
“The Explosives Act” was passed, 
which, he would not say empowered, but 
directed, the Thames Conservancy to draw 
upcertain bye-lawsregulating thestowage 
and other matters connected with vessels. 
Therefore, it was not from any conflict 
of authority that that of which he com- 
plained had arisen; but froma disinclina- 
tion on the part both of the Conservancy 
andthe Government to exercise the powers 
placed in their hands. Now, he wished to 
direct the attention of the Government 
to three things—first, to the stowage of 
gunpowder on board merchant and sail- 
ing ships; secondly, to the inspection of 
magazines in which gunpowder was 
stored; and, thirdly, to the defective 
state of the law in regard to notice. 
In regard to this latter point, he would 
at once say that he hoped the House 
would take some steps for insuring that 
notice of the intention to ship gunpowder 
should be given, not only to the Board 
of Trade, but to the passengers and crew 
ofaship. It appeared that the Board 
of Trade had always been unwilling 
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to impose any restrictions or regulations 
which might be considered unduly to 
interfere with commerce; and, therefore, 
had left this matter very much to the 
supervision of the Thames Conservancy. 
He was aware that there were certain 
regulations in force in reference to the 
stowage of small quantities of gunpowder. 
It was required to be packed in kegs of a 
certain size; those kegs could only be 
taken on board in small numbers, and 
they were required to be kept separate 
from the rest of the cargo, or any 
combustibles. But there were no regu- 
lations of any moment imposed by the 
Thames Conservancy, much less by 
any direct law; and the consequence 
very often was that which happened 
in the case of the Pereora. It ap- 
peared that at 12 at night, before the 
ship left the Thames, the captain was 
informed that it was the intention of 
the shippers to embark gunpowder on 
board. The following morning the car- 
penters set to work to erect what was 
considered, by them, a sufficient maga- 
zine, but which was a mere wooden 
partition; and the gunpowder having 
been taken on board, to the amount of 
40 tons, the ship then left the following 
morning for its destination. No notice 
having been given to the passengers, 
they could offer no appeal, and the con- 
sequence was that the relatives of those 
on board were not in a very happy frame 
of mind as to what might happen. Now, 
it was not at all a difficult matter to ship 
gunpowder on the Thames over-night, to 
elude all inspection, and then next morn- 
ing to slip down the river without any 
interruption on the part of the authori- 
ties. There was a regulation that a red 
flag should be hoisted on ships leaving 
the Port of London; but it was easy 
enough to avoid that by dropping down 
the river late at night, after the officials 
had gone to bed, there take the gun- 
powder on board, and next morning get 
away without notice or interference. 
No doubt, there was a law to stop all this ; 
but it was in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tionand required alteration. Forhimself, 
he took a much wider view of the ques- 
tion than that indicated in his Notice. 
Their Lordships might not be aware 
that there was no law existing which 
compelled notice to be given either to 
the Board of Trade, or any other autho- 
rity, by the owners of vessels leaving 
any of the ports of England laden with 
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gunpowder; and, that being s0, he 
wished to ask Her Majesty’s Goverp. 
ment whether they did not deem it right 
and advisable to consider the expediency 
of enforcing the construction of proper 
magazines on board merchant ships for 
the stowage of gunpowder, and to direct 
that the officers of the Board of Trade 
should supervise them from time to time? 
The Board of Trade might answer, and 
very probably would—‘‘ Why should we 
not call upon the River Conservancy, who 
are the local authority, to see to the 
construction of these magazines, and to 
supervise them by a proper Inspector?” 
With all respect to the Board of Trade, 
he could not help thinking that this was 
rather an Imperial concern, than a 
matter to be left to local manage. 
ment and local inspection. "When they 
considered the extent of the shipping of 
the country in many of their ports, and 
the lives and property that were at stake, 
they surely ought not to be content with 
the supervision that might be exercised 
by the local authorities. They ought 
certainly to look to the Imperial power 
for the enforcement of regulations of 
this character, and ought not to be 
satisfied without it. Now, a word as to 
the notice. In the case he had men- 
tioned, there was no notice; but a rela- 
tion of one of the passengers on board 
the Pereora, who appeared to have been 
alarmed at this taking in of gunpowder, 
made it his duty to go, first, to the 
Inspector of the Conservancy Board, and 
then to an Inspector of the Board of 
Trade; and after much running about 
from one to the other, craving mercy for 
his friends on board, he was told by the 
Board of Trade Inspector that he could 
do nothing; and the Conservancy Board 
Inspector told him he was powerless, 
there being no regulation or bye-law of 
either Board which would justify his 
action. It was quite true there was 
something of the nature of a magazine; 
but it was not such a magazine as would 
exist on board Her Majesty’s Navy, or 
in any of Her Majesty’s ships; and he 
thought he was justified in contending 
that if the crews of Her Majesty’s ships 
were entitled to the protection afforded 
by a well-built and properly constructed 
magazine, the crews and passengers of 
the Mercantile Marine were entitled to 
no less care and protection. He had 
now touched upon the three matters 
which he desired, with all respect, to 
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pring before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In order, however, to confirm 
what he had said about there being no 
bye-laws to justify interference with 
ships in this matter, he quoted a judg- 
ment of Mr. Rothery, one of the Wreck 
Commissioners, in a very important 
case, arising before him a short time 
since. In this judgment, it was pointed 
out that the bye-laws provided that in 
any ship or boat carrying a greater quan- 
tity than 300 lbs. of explosives— 

“Due precaution shall be taken by the pro- 
tection of a bulkhead, partition, or otherwise, 
and by careful stowing, to secure the explosives 
from being brought into contact with any other 
article or substance carried in such ship or 
boat.” 

Mr. Rothery said— 

“Tt will be seen that this bye-law imposes no 
obligation on shipowners to construct a separate 
compartment for explosives, but only to separate 
them from the rest of the cargo by bulkheads, 
partitions, or otherwise.” 

He (Lord Truro) did not expect from 
Her Majesty’s Government a full and 
complete answer to the suggestions he 
had made; but he thought it was a 
subject that ought to receive the careful 
and full consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He hoped next Session 
to revive the subject, and he trusted the 
suggestions he had offered would receive 
that consideration which was their due. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, that at the 
present moment the Board of Trade had 
no information regarding the Pereora. 
He should be very glad to make a full 
statement as to the law and the regu- 
lations concerning the shipment and 
stowage of gunpowder and other ex- 
plosives, if the noble Lord would give 
him a little longer Notice ; but he would 
immediately lay on the Table of the 
House copies of the bye-laws of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, and also 
copies of the instructions issued by the 
Board of Trade on this subject. The 
Thames Conservancy Board proposed, 
after consultation with the Board of 
Trade, to amend one or two of their 
bye-laws so as to secure the hoisting and 
carrying of a red flag when ships were 
taking in gunpowder or explosives, or 
when they were laden with gunpowder 
and explosives. This would insure 
greater safety to life and property. He 
could only further say that the attention 
of the Board of Trade had been given 
to this subject constantly. It was a 
subject beset with all kinds of difficul- 
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ties. On the part of the Board of Trade, 
he had to thank the noble Lord for 
drawing public attention to it. 


THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS—THE FINAN- 
CIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked Her Majesty’s Government for a 
statement of the details of the financial 
arrangements concluded with the Porte 
in regard to the Island of Cyprus? In 
the Convention dated the 4th June last, 
between Great Britain and Turkey, the 
following paragraph occurred :— 


“Tt is agreed that England will pay to the 
Porte whatever is the present excess of revenue 
over expenditure in the island, this excess to be 
determined by the average of the last five years, 
stated to be 22,936 purses.”’ 


He wished to have an explanation of the 
expression ‘‘ excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure ;” because, as it appeared to 
him, these words were capable of more 
than one interpretation. There were 
other financial points about which he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
give some information. At the present 
time they knew very little about the 
Island of Cyprus, and Her Majesty’s 
Government had admitted that they 
could not add much to their informa- 
tion; but what little they did know, he 
believed their Lordships would be of 
opinion, was not of a highly encouraging 
character. They knew that the admi- 
nistration of that Island had been dis- 
tinguished for corruption, rapacity, and, 
he might say, almost all the faults of 
which an Administration was capable. 
They knew that the population had been 
dwindling. He believed at one time the 
population amounted to 1,000,000 souls ; 
but under the benefits of Turkish rule, 
they had dwindled away to 150,000 or 
250,000 persons—he was not sure which. 
They knew also that the cities were in 
ruins. They knew that the cultivators 
of the soil had been harassed by arbi- 
trary exactions. They knew that com- 
merce had been driven away from the 
Island. They knew that the harbour, or 
whatever used to represent a harbour, 
had been silted up; and they also knew 
that even the wells were filled up, and 
that all sanitary precautions had been 
neglected. He believed there were now 
no roads, or only very bad ones, in the 
Island. This was the Island we had un- 
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dertaken to administer. At the first 
start, and for a very considerable time 
afterwards, the Government would find 
plenty to do there, and he would ven- 
ture to say that when the bill came to 
be paid, they would find that it would 
have to be paid, not in hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions of pounds. 
The question was, where were these 
millions to come from? He should have 
thought that when England undertook 
the administration of this Island, and to 
guarantee the Eastern frontier of Turkey 
in Asia, she took upon herself a re- 
sponsibility that was serious enough. 
He should have thought, when she 
found herself obliged to take, or to ask 
for, a military position from which she 
might be able to discharge the respon- 
sibility which she had assumed, that she 
might reasonably have expected that the 
Power she had undertaken to protect 
would only have been too glad to hand 
over that position to her without cost. 
He thought that if any Turkish states- 
man had been asked two months ago 
whether Turkey would hand over the 
Island of Cyprus free of cost on condi- 
tion that England would guarantee the 
Eastern frontier of Turkey, he would 
have said at once that he would hand 


over not only Cyprus, but Crete, and 
half the Islands of the Archipelago. 
But the arrangement, they were told, 
was that England was to pay to the 
Porte the present excess of revenue 
over expenditure in the Island, and that 
that was to be calculated on an average 


of five years. It was stated to be 
nearly 23,000 purses. That was the 
statement of the English Government; 
but perhaps their Lordships would like 
to hear what was the official statement 
of the Turkish Government on the sub- 
ject. On the 11th July, Reuter’s 
telegraph agency sent the following 
official statement from Constantinople :— 


“Tn virtue of the Treaty for the British oc- 
cupation of Cyprus, England engages to pay to 
the Porte annually £150,000 sterling, whereas 
the present revenue is only £120,000.” 


He was not going to ask them to attach 
any serious importance to this official 
statement, as they all knew what Turkish 
official statements were. But, at the 
same time, that was the view which the 
Porte professed to take of the Treaty, 
and that was the view he hoped would 
not be taken when we came to verify 
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the revenue of the Island. These word, 
‘the present excess of revenue oye; 
expenditure,” might mean a great deal, 
He should like to know, in the firs 
place, what was meant by the wor 
“revenue ?’’? What he understood by 
the word “revenue,” was any excess 
which might exist from the amount 
raised by taxation in the Island, after 
defraying the whole expense of ciyil 
administration in the Island; but he 
should think there was very consider. 
able doubt whether, in this sense of the 
word, Turkey had ever received any 
full revenue from the Island of Cyprus 
for many years. This meaning of the 
word revenue would contradict Turkish 
practice in two points. In the first 
place, it was not the custom of Turkey 
to tax her subjects in the sense in which 
we used the word, nor her custom to 
pay the expense of administration, 
What she did was to exact from her 
subjects, by means of her officers, as 
much as she could, without being very 
particular as to the manner in which 
the money was raised, and then to leave 
her officials to pay themselves, no doubt, 
by taking another squeeze of the Cyprian 
orange. He should like to know whe- 
ther these 23,000 purses were really the 
revenue which had found its way to 
Constantinople, after all the expenses 
of Government had been defrayed. 
That was a matter which he thought 
it would be very difficult for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to verify. In the 
next place, he should like to ask, was 
this charge to be a first charge upo 
the revenue of Cyprus? It was not 
stated whether England was to defray 
all the expenses out of the surplus or 
not; or what amount should be paid 
over to the Turkish Government. ‘The 
construction which he put upon the 
words —and the construction which it 
seemed to him they were intended to 
bear—was this, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment having, during the last 2 
years, derived 23,000 purses from the 
Island, we were’ to guarantee that sum 
without taking into consideration the 
expenses that might be afterwards in 
curred. If so, all he could say was that 
it was a very bad bargain for us to have 
made. He believed that it was a fact 
that, for a considerable period, there hal 
been no surplus of revenue whatsoere 
over the expenses of administratio. 
The Island had been reduced to 4 vel 
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oor condition; and the result was that 
for a number of years it would be found 
necessary to limit considerably the 
amount of taxation which would ulti- 
mately have to be levied. He would 
like to know, then, whether the Govern- 
ment could give any idea of the de- 
ficiency likely to arise, and whether, 
whilst there was a deficiency, it was in- 
tended to make any payment to the 
Porte? They must recollect that Eng- 
land was sending some thousands of 
troops to the Island. Was the pay 
of these men, kept there to watch over 
the Eastern frontier of the Porte, to be 
defrayed by Turkey or by England; 
and, in the latter event, was England 
also to make payment to Turkey out of 
the revenue of Cyprus? It must be re- 
membered that England would have to 
incur very heavy expenditure for the 
digging out of harbours at Famagousta 
and elsewhere, for the making of roads, 
and for other works. Was it intended 
that those charges should: fall on the 
British taxpayer; and, if so, what ar- 
rangements had been made as to the 
manner in which those charges were to 
be met in the possible event of England 
restoring Cyprus to the Porte? These 
were a few of the questions which had 
suggested themselves to him on reading 
the 3rd clause of the Treaty—questions 
upon which he thought the House 
would be glad to receive some informa- 
tion. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in making this agreement with 
the Porte was that the Porte should 
not be financially the worse for the part 
it has undertaken—that is to say, that 
the amount of the surplus of revenue— 
whatever it may have been—for the 
last five years, after all expenditure civil 
and military has been defrayed, shall 
still continue to flow into the coffers of 
the Porte. That seems to me to be a 
very fair arrangement, and it was es- 
pecially incumbent upon us when we 
remember that what the Porte receives 
from Cyprus, as well as from other 
places, is already pledged to the bond- 
holders of the Porte; so that, perhaps, 
it might have been considered a ques- 
tionable proceeding if we had induced 
Turkey to hand over the surplus to us. 
There are no detailed arrangements be- 
tween us which I can lay upon the Table, 
because none such have asyet been agreed 
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to; and until we receive the Report of 
the Administrator, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
it is impossible to give any information 
upon official authority, because before 
his arrival there was no official authority 
to ascertain it. Now, the noble Earl 
appears to take a very gloomy view of 
our engagements. I will not attempt to 
compete with him in the matter of pro- 
phecy; but I would just point out to 
him that if the falling-off of revenue has 
been as great as he appears to imagine, 
it will be allthe better for England; be- 
cause, henceforth, the revenue will be 
honestly collected, and the surplus will, 
consequently, be that much larger than 
it has been. In the same way, if the 
resources of the Island have been terribly 
neglected, and the springs of its pros- 
perity allowed to run to waste, it will be 
all to the advantage of an honest and 
capable Government which will produce 
from the Island the revenue it ought to 
yield. But upon all these matters the 
Government are awaiting information. 
Iam far from admitting that that which 
we do possess are of the gloomy cha- 
racter depicted by the noble Earl. I 
believe the Island will be as capable in 
the future, as it has been in the past, 
of maintaining a large population, and 
where there is a large population there 
must necessarily be a large revenue. 
Eart GRANVILLE: Although the 
Question put by my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Camperdown) appears a very 
reasonable and prudent one, I apprehend 
he was scarcely sanguine enough to 
expect much more information than he 
has obtained. The fact is, the Govern- 
ment have adopted a system of secrecy 
which I never remember before in the 
practice of Her Majesty’s Government 
on questions of thissort. Her Majesty’s 
Government negotiated an Anglo-Tur- 
kish Convention, and signed and ratified 
it in complete secrecy. They alleged 
that reasons of high policy made that ne- 
cessary; but now that the Convention is 
concluded, now that it has been presented 
to Parliament, what is the information 
which they vouchsafe us? We have not 
the slightest inkling, so far as I am 
aware, of any communications having 
taken place with other Powers. We do 
not know even how the Turkish Go- 
vernment itself received the proposal. 
My noble Friend thinks that, perhaps, the 
Turks were only too glad to get rid of 
an Island that had become a burden to 
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them; but I should like to know whe- 
ther they were so rejoiced, or whether 
they received the proposal with consi- 
derable indignation? On this point we 
know absolutely nothing. The same 
perfect system of secrecy is observed in 
regard to all the arrangements in con- 
nection with this agreement with the 
Turkish Government, and in regard to 
the decisions which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken as to the future 
administration of the Island. I may 
say, too, that the same secrecy has been 
maintained as to the very hopeful ac- 
count which the noble Marquess has 
given of the state of the Island ; for, so 
far as I am concerned, the only help he 
has given me on that point was to refer 
me to a book which did not contain any 
information on the subject, and which 
has been the only source open to me. 
Now, in respect to the latter question, 
I cannot help thinking that the want of 
information is owing to two facts—first, 
that the Government did not seek for 
very much information before they took 
this important step of theirs; and se- 
condly, that the information they had 
received on the different matters con- 
nected with the negotiations do not seem 
to them to be of a very. trustworthy 
character. The noble Marquess talks 
of his hopes for the prosperity of the 
Island. I have not the slightest doubt 
that there is no Island with a tolerably 
good climate, and reduced by misgovern- 
ment, that would not materially profit 
under British rule and the expenditure 
of British capital. But that is not the 
question here. The only reason alleged 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
purchase of the Island is that having 
contracted very onerous responsibilities, 
it appeared to them necessary that in 
return they should have some addition 
to their strength in order to enable them 
to meet those responsibilities. Now, it 
is quite clear that the question of 
whether the Island is fertile, or whe- 
ther the roads are improving, is not 
in any way to the purpose; for by 
showing that the country is rich and 
fertile, or may be made so, you do not 
get rid of the imputation that we wished 
to get hold of a good portion of the 
spoil—an imputation put forward in 
certain Western countries of Europe. 
What we want to know is, is the Island of 
any use to us, as adding to our strength? 
No one can say that it will add to our 
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military or naval strength to take tha 
which is not a good naval station: 
and I have great doubt—I had not y 
first—whether the Government ¢q 
quote any opinion which they receiyej 
previous to the Convention favourable ty 
the Island in that character. For myself 
I do not know a single naval officer, of 
high or low command, who has not pro- 
nounced against it as a naval station, 
The noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Treasury spoke for a considerable time 
the other evening in defence of the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary for having 
ceded Batoum, which he said had been 
obtained by the Russians—meaning, of 
course, under the Treaty of San Stefano, 
He said, too, that it would be very diff. 
eult for Her Majesty’s Government, 
after the Congress had decided in favow 
of cession, to take steps to prevent it: 
but he added that after all it was nota 
matter of much importance, because the 
port of Batoum was a bad port. I d 
not pretend to have made myself master 
of the Protocols, although I have real 
them; but I have been unable to fini 
the slightest trace of the Congres 
having come to any decision in this 
matter—whether they agreed to the 
cession or not. The question was raised, 
and the next person who spoke after 
Prince Gortschakoff was the first Br: 
tish Plenipotentiary, who expressed u- 
bounded delight at the proposal which 
the Russian Chancellor had made. | 
say, however, that I am utterly at a los 
to know when the decision of the Oon- 
gress wastaken. Again,thenoble Earlsail 
that Batoum was a wretched port—he 
did not use the word ‘“ wretched,” but 
he described it to that effect. Now,! 
had never heard that Batoum was a 
indifferent port, though I certainly never 
believed it to be a Portsmouth ; but the 
noble Earl went on to tell us exactly 
how many ships it would contain. He 
said it would contain three ships; but 
he made the further admission that it 
might be made to contain six, if they 
were as closely packed together as ships 
in the London Docks. Now, I do not 
know exactly how many ships Batoun 
can accommodate ; but this I do knov, 
that very recently a Turkish Fleet, con- 
sisting, not of three ships, or of sit 
ships, but of 13 ships, with one trans 
port, were actually in that port. That 
being so, I think we have some reasol 
for asking upon what authority He 
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Majesty’s Government offer us the de- 
tails which they put forward as the only 
information they have to give upon a 
most interesting and important subject ? 

Lorp HAMMOND said, although he 
did not consider the Convention between 
this country and the Porte to have been 
very artistically framed, yet it clearly 
showed that England had bound herself 
to pay between £100,000 and £150,000 
a-year to the Porte, whether raised out 
of the taxation of the Island or not. He 
would like to know if the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs took any steps to 
ascertain what was the actual state of the 
expenses of the Turkish Government pre- 
viously to negotiating, and before sign- 
ing the Treaty. Looking to the Con- 
sular Reports of 1876, they did not find 
them speak very favourably of the trade 
and commerce of Cyprus. The whole 
trade of Larnaca in imports was valued 
atabout £155,000, of which £3,500 fell to 
theshare of British enterprize; and about 
£208,000 exports, of which about £35,000 
were British. The trade of Limasol was 
about £51,000 imports, of which £2,900 
were British’; and about £60,000 ex- 
ports, of which about £8,150 were Bri- 
tish, They could not, therefore, con- 
sider that the commercial value of Cy- 
prus was very great. Whatever might 
have been the expenses of the Turkish 
administration, there could be no doubt 
that, under the British rule, the expense 
of administration would be far greater, 
and after the payment of the tribute we 
had engaged to pay to the Porte—for, 
as far as Cyprus was concerned, we were 
a tributary State—we should have to 
provide for the expenditure of the British 
administration, of the British garrison, 
of the civil, naval, and military, estab- 
lishments which it might be necessary 
to maintain. As regarded the latter 
class of expenses, it might be asked 
where was the necessity, after the Con- 
gress of Berlin had restored peace to 
Europe, to maintain in Cyprus a garri- 
son of 10,000 men—double the number 
we retained in Malta? The Indian con- 
tingent of 7,000 men had been sent 
there, as well as three British regiments, 
besides engineers and other officers. 
When we considered, not only the ex- 
pense incurred by the occupation and 
administration of Cyprus, but that we 
had also undertaken the protection of 
Asiatic Turkey from encroachment on 
the part of Russia, and had further 
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undertaken the protection of the Turkish 
subjects in Asia Minor against mal- 
administration on the part of Turkish 
authorities—for, disguise it how we 
might, we had virtually undertaken 
such a Protectorate—and when, in re- 
turn for these onerous engagements, 
we found ourselves saddled with the 
occupation and administration of an 
unhealthy Island, insufficiently sup- 
plied with water, without a harbour 
for our ships, accommodation for our 
garrison, or establishments for those 
engaged in civil administration, we 
could not look without grave apprehen- 
sion at the prospect before us. He felt 
it difficult to understand how an Island 
in a remote corner of the Mediterranean 
could serve as a basis of operation 
against a Russian invasion of the North- 
eastern corner of Asiatic Turkey, or form 
a nucleus from which a system of good 
government in the interior of Asia Minor 
could be promoted or secured. There 
was another point, to which he almost 
shrank from alluding. We were not 
called upon to pronounce on the morality 
or immorality of measures adopted by 
foreign Governments; but we might 
properly regard our own; and, judg- 
ing by our standard the course we had 
taken, as regarded Cyprus, we might 
fairly consider whether, after our solemn 
engagements to respect the integrity of 
Turkey, our participation in its spoils 
was not, to say the least of it, an act of 
questionable morality. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
The charge made against the Govern- 
ment by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Camperdown), if his observations really 
alluded to anything, is that we have not 
favoured the House with sufficient in- 
formation respecting the occupation of 
Cyprus, and the noble Earl who sup- 
ported him in his remarks complained 
of the secrecy of the negotiations by 
which the occupation was carried into 
effect, and he laid that also as a charge 
against the Government. But, in fact, 
the two charges answer each other. It 
is a fact that this was a secret negotia- 
tion, and when the matter is fairly 
brought before the House with due 
notice, I shall be quite prepared, and 
my Colleagues also, to give very valid 
reasons for the secrecy of these negotia- 
tions. It is not the first secret negotia- 
tion into which this country has entered, 


and I shall be able to show not only by 
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precedent, but also, I hope, by very good 
reasons, that secrecy was the right policy 
of the Government, and that the object 
we had in view could not be realized 
except by secrecy. If secrecy were ne- 
cessary, if secrecy were pursued, and if 
it were only by secrecy that the object 
of the Government could be achieved, it 
was quite impossible that we could make 
those appeals to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or that the Turkish Government 
themselves could pursue those inquiries 
or make those arrangements which, had 
they been pursued and made, would 
have put an end to the secrecy. There- 
fore, there is no doubt, though the 
Treaty was signed on the 6th of June, a 
whole month elapsed before it was suffi- 
ciently known to enter into any inquiries 
which were, of course, expedient, and 
to make many arrangements with the 
Turkish Government, which are now 
under discussion. But, at the same 
time, I must say, on the part of the 
Government, that it is a great error 
to suppose that they decided upon the 
occupation of Cyprus without being in 
possession of adequate information. The 
House is entitled, and Parliament is 
entitled, to possess that information 
when affairs are in that state that we 
think these documents can be produced 
without injury to the Public Service, and 
I hope only a short time will elapse 
before”that information may be laid 
before Parliament, when noble Lords 
will be able to bring this matter fairly 
before the House; and when they have 
the information before them, and when 
they bring forward their views, although 
they may be views opposed to the Go- 
vernment, we shall clearly understand 
what is the policy they denounce, and 
what is the policy they recommend. We 
will meet them in fair discussion, and 
the House will decide, and the country 
will decide, which is the policy they think 
most advantageous to the country to 
adopt and to maintain. That is the only 
general observation I can make to re- 
marks so desultory as those I have to 
encounter. The noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) maintains that I called 
Batoum a ‘‘bad,” and afterwards he 
said I called ita ‘‘ wretched” port. I 
have no recollection of using either 
word. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg the noble 
Earl’s pardon. I did not use the word 
‘‘bad,” and though I used the word 
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‘‘ wretched,” I retracted it immediately 
and said the noble Earl had used othe 
language depreciatory of the characte 
of the port. 

Tux Eart or BEACONSFIELD: | 
have no objection to the noble Kay 
using any epithet he pleases. The noble 
Earl used many epithets, and Ican easily 
understand if, in substituting another 
word for the first he used, he employed 
one which was not very felicitous, 
that he should have forgotten it, | 
believe that Batoum is neither a bad 
nor a wretched port. I believe it is q 
good port; but it is a port of very 
limited capacity, and that is what | 
wished to impress upon your minds, 
The statement that three considerable 
ships could be received in the harbour 
with facility was made by me upon the 
highest authority that Icould well appeal 
to, one particularly acquainted with the 
country and the locality; and I have 
such confidence in the information I rm. 
ceived from that authority that I shall 
not without very prolonged investiga. 
tion, which may lead to a very different 
result, change my opinion. The same 
authority who said that three consider. 
able ships might be at anchor in the 
port of Batoum, did say, using the ex. 
pression which the noble Ear! has rn 
called, that if they were packed as the 
ships were in London Docks, probably 
there would be room for six ships— 
may be eight. That was an expression 
used by a judge as high in such matters 
as could well be fixed upon ; and it ap- 
peared to me to give a picturesque and 
clear view of the capacity of the port. 
It is an excellent port, but its capacity 
is extremely limited. With regard to 
the ports of Cyprus, it is, of course, easy 
to pick out musty details from obsolete 
gazetteers, and to say ‘‘ there are 0 
ports in Cyprus;” but I venture to say 
your Lordships will find by this time 
next year that there are ports sufficient 
to accommodate British ships. 

Viscount CARDWELL: I have never 
met with a more striking instance tha 
that afforded by the speech of the 
noble Earl of the skill of a debater who 
assumes that questions have been put 
which have not been put, and who fails 
to answer those which have been a 
tually addressed to him. Notwithstané- 
ing the questions put to the Gover 
ment, we have entirely failed to extract 
from the noble Earl any satisfactory u 
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formation. The noble Earl says he did 
not tell us that Batoum was a bad ora 
wretched port. But what did he tell 
us? He toldus that it would only hold 
three ships in the ordinary course, and 
six if they were packed as they were 
packed in the London Docks. Now, 
what says my noble Friend beside me? 
He tells you that he knows or has been 
informed that the Turkish Admiral had 
there a fleet of 13 vessels, many of which 
were iron-clads, together with all those 
other ships which attend upon a fleet of 
that kind, transports, and so forth. 
The noble Earl opposite does not tell 
us, however, whether there is any foun- 
dation for this statement. He only re- 
peats what he stated before; and he 
does not tell us what additional infor- 
mation he has received. There are 
other matters besides this. We want 
to know something about the revenue of 
Qyprus. We have made inquiries, not 
to-night for the first time, but on former 
occasions. But have we obtained any 
answer? None whatever. We have 
been left entirely in the dark. It is, no 
doubt, extremely kind of the noble Earl 
to tell us that if we only bring forward 
a Motion he will have an opportunity of 
answering us. We are extremely in- 
debted to him. We have now reached 
the 28rd of July. What will be the 
condition of your Lordships’ House by 
the time the noble Earl is prepared 
with his full official information and a 
debate can come on. Then there are 
other subjects to be taken into ac- 
count besides, the details of which we 
are ignorant. The other night I ven- 
tured to ask the noble Marquess oppo- 
site why, if, as we had understood, 
Cyprus was to be made into a Crown 
Colony, he could have any hesitation in 
saying whether or not slavery was to be 
continued there ? We have read in the 
newspapers—and it is really only from 
the newspapers that we have any infor- 
mation on this subject—that a high 
functionary had gone from Constanti- 
nople to give up the Island to a high 
functionary of ours, and that the British 
flag had been hoisted there. I cer- 
tainly thought it would have been an 
easy thing to say—‘‘ The British flag 
is flying in Oyprus, and where the 
British flag is flying, slavery cannot 
exist.” But what was the answer 
given? No answer at all. I have seen 
in the newspapers that Her Majesty’s 





Attorney General said—‘‘ Cyprus is not 
a Crown Colony.” Then, I should like 
to know what it is? Surely, before we 
are challenged, in the emphatic manner 
of the noble Earl, to come down with 
our Resolution, we have aright to know 
some of the rudiments of the subject ? 
I looked to the Treaty which has been 
laid upon your Lordships’ Table for 
the best information I could get, and 
I found that, according to the Treaty, 
certainly Cyprus is to remain Tur- 
kish territory, but that its occupation 
and administration are to be in our 
hands. I want to know, then, under 
what law the Island is to be governed ? 
Is it to be a country subject to Turkish 
law, or is it to be a country subject to 
English law? ‘There are arguments on 
both sides; but Parliament has a right 
to know definitely which it is to be. In 
concluding these remarks, I would say 
we have a right to have some better as- 
surance than we have ever yet received 
of the sobriety and gravity with which 
this undertaking has been conceived. 
We ought to have learned more about 
Cyprus from the Government than the 
Government has vouchsafed to us; but 
there seems to be some difficulty about 
communicating information. So far as 
we can learn from what has hap- 
pened, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not begin to think about this matter 
yesterday; they have been thinking 
about it for some time. Did the Govern- 
ment make any inquiry about Cyprus 
before taking it over? Did they know 
whether it had any harbours or not, or 
whether slavery existed there or not be- 
fore they arranged for its cession? Did 
they enter upon any of these considera- 
tions which a Government was bound to 
entertain, and carefully examine, before 
making a Treaty, and before concluding 
it, and ratifying it behind the back, and 
without the knowledge of Parliament ? 
They ought to have made themselves 
familiar with all these points. If they 
had done so, there could hardly be any 
difficulty about communicating them to 
your Lordships. Your Lordships do not 
know what law runs in Cyprus, or would 
run in it, or what liabilities we incurred 
when we accepted the responsibilities of it. 

Tue LORDCHANCELLOR remarked, 
that the noble Viscount who had just 
sat down (Viscount Cardwell) had com- 
menced his observations by referring to 
the skill of a debater who could assume 
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that Questions were put which had not 
been put, and who failed to answer 
those which had actually been ad- 
dressed to him. But the noble Vis- 
count had performed a feat still more 
remarkable, because he had repeated a 
number of Questions, and, assuming that 
they had been put, he complained bit- 
terly that they had not been answered. 
Why, asked the noble Viscount, had no 
person explained whether this was a 
Crown Colony or not; why had no one 
told them what law was to be adminis- 
tered in the Colony; and why had no 
one shown on what footing the juris- 
diction of the English Crown was to be 
exercised ? Were these the Questions 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) 
had put upon the Paper? The noble 
Earl’s Question upon the Paper related 
merely to the revenues of the Island, 
and there was not a word in it about 
whether it was a Crown Oolony or not 
a Crown Oolony, and not a word on the 
subject of slavery. Well, he could 
answer the Questions now put. They 


were perfectly plain, and there was not 
the least difficulty about them. It was 
the law of these countries that whenever 
Her Majesty possessed by Treaty with 


a foreign Power the right to exercise 
power and jurisdiction out of Her own 
Dominions, She might do so in the same 
way as in a conquered or ceded country. 
It was a well-established principle that 
where they had a conquered or a ceded 
territory possessing laws of its own, 
those laws would apply to the subjects 
of that territory generally until they 
were altered. It was perfectly well- 
known that British subjects in the 
Turkish Dominions had a right to have 
justice administered to them by their 
own laws. All these rules would, in the 
—— instance, be attended to and 
aithfully observed. The noble Vis- 
count asked a Question on the subject 
of slavery. He might rest assured that 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in regard to slavery would not 
be different in the Island of Cyprus 
from that adopted in other places 
where the laws of Her Majesty were 
administered. The noble Viscount then 
asked whether Cyprus was a Crown 
Colony? He weal find the position of 
Cyprus exactly defined in the Conven- 
tion. Cyprus was not a territory of the 
Crown in any other than in this sense— 
that it was an Island which, under the 
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Convention, was to be occupied and ad. 
ministered by Her Majesty according ty 
the terms of the Convention. 

Lorp SELBORNE observed, that his 
noble and learned Friend had promised | 
to answer the Questions put by the noble 
Viscount ; buthe must say that an answer 
more extraordinary or more totally wide 
of the mark, he could not conceive. The 
noble and learned Lord told their Lord. 
ships that they were to administer (jy. 
prus under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
his statement was that by the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act Her Majesty, if She 
was authorized to exercise jurisdiction, 
had power to do so as in a conquered or 
ceded territory. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, that unde 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, Her Ma. 
jesty’s own subjects in those countries 
to which that jurisdiction was ap. 
plicable, were under, and could avail 
themselves of, that jurisdiction. But 
he wanted to know how far that juris. 
diction carried them in Cyprus, and 
who were Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Cyprus? Thesame class of persons who, 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, would 
have been subject to British law in Cy. 
prus under the old condition of things, 
would still be subject to British jurisdic. 
tion in Cyprus, just as they were before 
the Convention was made. The power 
giving Her Majesty jurisdiction over Her 
own subjects, and authority to exercise 
it by Her own laws and through Herown 
Courts in the Turkish Dominions ex. 
tended to Cyprus before the Convention 
was made, as it did to other parts of thow 
Dominions. But the Island was now 
placed under our administration for all 
time to come, the condition of our re 
maining there being an event which 
nobody expected to happen—namely, 
the retrocession by Russia to Turkey of 
all the Asiaticterritories she had acquirel 
in the recent war. We were under 
taking for all time to come the adminis 
tration of the entire Island of Cyprus, 
and consequently of the whole populi- 
tion. We must, therefore, administer 
justice to all the inhabitants, whether 
Turks, Greeks, or the subjects of any 
European State; and we must determine 
the question of slavery, not only as t 
our own subjects in the Island, but a 
to everybody else there. By singularit- 
genuity we had contrived to get a ce 
sion of territory, and yet not a cessidl 
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because, nominally, the Island would con- | 


tinue to be Turkish, though practically it 
would be English. Technically, all the 
Mussulmansand any non-British inhabit- 
ants who might happen to be in Cyprus 
were not our subjects; technically, they 
woreTurkishsubjects. He still wanted to 
know by what law these people were to 
be governed, and how the administration 
of justice was to be managed ? 

Lorv LILFORD, in reply to the re- 
mark that very little was known about 
Qyprus, said, he could easily furnish 
a list covering five pages of closely 
printed octavo, giving merely the names 
of books from about the middle of last 
century up to the present time. There 
were also later books, and he thought he 
might fairly say it was the fault of noble 
Lords opposite, if they were entirely 
ignorant with regard to Cyprus. He 
called attention to a letter in Zhe Stan- 
dard of the previous day, written by 
someone who was evidently acquainted 
with the subject. This writer quoted a 
book of great weight, just published at 
Athens—Les Jles de la Mediterrannée— 
by J. Jassonides— 

“We know,” said the Correspondent of The 
Standard, “that the Greek merchants and 
bankers have already gone to the Island, and 
that the Maltese have speedily followed their 
example; surely this should be enough for us. 
We ought to know that these people, by their 
proximity to Cyprus and knowledge of it, would 
not go there en masse unless they were satisfied 
as to the climate, and that, under British rule, 
the most fertile spot in the Mediterranean 
would be a source of unlimited wealth to those 
who are first in the field.” 


Then the writer quoted the following 
from the authority he had just named :— 


“For 40 years have I been going from Isle to 
Isle, ascertaining their political, commercial, and 
social aspect, and this Island—Cyprus—not- 
withstanding the barbarity of its present rulers, 
through which it is cut off from the rest of the 
world, is my favourite; it is a little world in 
itself—here do I wish to die. My limited 
means would keep me in comparative luxury. 
Although old, I am getting strong and feel 
young; no wild beasts or numerous reptiles dis- 
turb my solitude, my water is sweet and cool; 
but, above all, I know that my grave would be 
= and that kind hands would close my 

yes, 


There was much controversy regard- 
ing the climate of the Island, and 
upon this point he should just quote a 
sentence from the Correspondent— 

‘My personal experience of the Island en- 


ables me to state that in summer it does not 
resemble a desert; many mountains are per- 
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petually covered with snow, and in the summer 
they water the land by their numerous rivers 
and streams.”’ 

He had a suggestion to make touching 
the financial position of the Island, 
which he should reserve till the noble 
Viscount the Under Secretary of State 
for War was present. 


Convention. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN—THE PORT 
OF BATOUM.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount POWERSCOURT wished 
to offer a few remarks upon a subject 
very nearly related to that they had 
been discussing. Some 12 years ago 
he travelled in Russia, and he had gone 
along the whole of the Southern coast 
of the Black Sea. In some senses, 
Batoum might be said to be unimport- 
ant, still he could understand the desire 
of the Russians to possess it; because 
Poti was a most wretched place, and 
could boast of few advantages except 
those that a very shallow river could 
give. The anchorages along the Southern 
coast of the Black Sea were very bad, 
and before she got Batoum, Russia had 
no harbour there except Poti. Batoum, 
though not a large place, was. the best 
harbour there, and, relatively, a very 
important one. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to carry into effect 
the arrangement concerning opium, as 
proposed in Clause 3 of Section III. of 
the Chefoo Convention; and whether 
any further Papers connected with the 
Convention could now be laid upon the 
Table, especially the remaining portion 
of Sir Thomas Wade’s Report, and the 
reply of the Indian Government to the 
reference made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the Chefoo 
Convention? He might, perhaps, be 
allowed to remind their Lordships that 
this Convention was provisionally agreed 
upon in the month of September, 1876. 
Although it arose out of the murder of 
a British officer on Chinese territory, 
it dealt with various matters, and clearly 
had an important bearing upon the 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
between this country and China. The 
8rd section in part related to commerce, 
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and under it China agreed to make 
certain concessions, especially with re- 
spect to the opening of new ports to 
foreign trade ; while, on the other hand, 
England gave to China increased facili- 
ties for regulating the irnport of opium, 
for collecting the duty upon it, and for 
checking the evasion of the tax —an 
evasion which was not difficult, owing 
to the small compass in which large 
quantities of opium could be stowed. 
Since the time when this agreement was 
first formed, statements had, in reply 
to inquiries both in Parliament and out- 
of-doors, been made on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to 
it, and especially with respect to the 
points referred to in the Question which 
he had put upon the Paper for that 
day. He thought the latest piece of in- 
formation was that given on the 24th 
of last month, when it was stated that 
although Her Majesty’s Government 
had decided to give a formal approval 
to the Chefoo Convention, the clauses 
relating to the collection of the opium 
tax were still under consideration. 
Now, although not many weeks had 
passed since that statement was made, 
and although we had in the interval been 
passing through a momentous period, 
he hoped that the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
might now be able to announce that the 
whole Treaty was, without further delay, 
to be fully ratified. In case it might 
appear to their Lordships that he needed 
some further justification for bringing 
the matter forward now, he wished to 
say that although it did not occupy a 
foremost place in politics, it was watched 
with considerable interest by a number 
of people, and that feeling had been 
indicated by the presentation of a Me- 
morial last year to the noble Earl who 
was then at the head of the Foreign 
Office, strongly urging the ratification 
of the Chefoo Convention. The signa- 
tures to the document would show that 
it was one of an important and repre- 
sentative character. Among the sig- 
natures were those of several of the 
Members of that House, and also a large 
number of Members of the other House 
of Parliament. He also observed among 
them many names well known in the 
Church and at the Universities, as well 
as the names of many gentlemen con- 
nected with the China trade. An 
allusion to our trade with China might, 
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perhaps, raise the question whether thy 
provisions of the Convention were like} 
to be acceptable to our merchants? Now 
while there was, doubtless, some differ. 
ence of opinion upon it in the commercial 
world, it was satisfactory to observe that 
several of the most important Chambers 
of Commerce—especially those of Man. 
chester, Liverpool, and Glasgow—haj 
expressed their approval of it. But he 
should like to try and lay more strogs 
upon the feeling with which, as he 
understood, the matter was regarded in 
China, meaning, of course, in the political 
circles of that country. The Chines 
Government had done what we hai 
demanded of them; and, considering 
the Treaty as a settlement, and, on the 
whole, a favourable settlement, of un. 
fortunate complications, they regarded 
it with satisfaction and naturally looked 
for a full ratification of it. They all 
knew the jealous nature of the Chinese, 
and a feeling of doubt as to our inten- 
tions might lead to reflections unfavow. 
able to us as compared with other 
nations with which they were brought 
into contact, and cause mischief not 
easily removed. He could not help, 
therefore, earnestly hoping that no con- 
sideration of any possible risk of a 
subordinate character would be allowed 
to interfere with the full settlement of a 
Treaty which appeared to him to involve, 
in a very important degree, our best 
interests in China. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the Chefoo Convention had been m 
tified with the exception of two pr- 
visions—the levying of likin on opium 
in the Custom House before delivery 
to the purchaser, and the definition of 
the port area within which likin might 
not be levied upon other merchandi. 
Considerable controversy had arise 
about these two provisions. The stipu- 
lation in respect of them was that they 
should come into operation—that they 
should be fixed as soon as the British 
Government had arrived at an under- 
standing on thesubject with Germanyant 
other foreign Governments. The ques 
tion of levying likin interested several 
other Governments very much, and ¢ét- 
tainly no understanding had yet beet 
arrived at with foreign Governments 
upon this matter. The Chinese, le 
understood, were willing to entertail 
negotiations for the purpose of so mot 
fying those Articles that the nocess#y 
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ment might be arrived at, and 
those negotiations were now going on. 
It would not, in the ordinary course of 
things, be proper to lay upon the Table 
the portions of Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Report which referred to this matter; 
because, as long as negotiations were 
cing on, it was not usual to lay Papers 
upon the Table relating to them. He 
was aware, however, that considerable 
interest was felt in the question, and 
certainly anything which came from Sir 
Thomas Wade was so able that a very 
natural interest was felt on the part of 
Chambers of Commerce to be put in 
possession of it. He would inquire 
carefully into the matter, and he hoped 
after a little time to be able to produce 
the Papers asked for by the noble Earl. 
Lorv HAMMOND remarked, that the 
Chinese, in return for the great con- 
cessions they had made to us by the 
agreement of Chefoo, might naturally 
expect that something should be done 
upon our part to prevent the evasion 
of payment of those duties on opium 
which they were justly entitled to levy. 
The effect of the agreement would be to 
bring the collection of interior duties on 
opium under the control of the foreign 
inspectorate of Customs, instead of 
leaving it to subordinate local authori- 
ties, whose interference frequently gave 
occasion for serious difficulties. The 
Chinese Government were doubtless 
desirous to set up their own opium 
against foreign opium. In China, plenty 
of opium was grown, and practically 
the growth of it was encouraged as 
much as possible. It was believed that 
if this arrangement were carried out, 
it would interfere with the introduction 
of British opium from India into China; 
and, accordingly, some people in this 
country, with that view, desired to see 
the arrangement carried out. But he 
did not believe this arrangement would 
diminish the sale of opium by a single 
chest. The good people in this country 
who thought the importation of opium 
from India into China a crime would 
not, by means of this Convention, do 
anything to diminish the consumption of 
opium in China—whether Indian or 
Chinese grown, opium would be as much 
consumed as ever. In negotiating a 
Treaty with China the one-sidedness 
which characterised some previous Trea- 
ties will be avoided. It did not improve 
our relations with that country. 





THE Marqurss or SALISBURY, 
while recognizing the value of the ad- 
vice tendered by the noble Lord, which 
his experience entitled him to give, re- 
minded him that really the question was 
one of great complication. If the agree- 
ment was merely for the levying of an 
existing charge, he did not think there 
would be much objection to the Conven- 
tion. But the fear was that it would 
give to local officers, who were irre- 
sponsible, the power of raising and 
levying the charge to an enormous 
amount. Of course, there were some 
people who thought that the application 
of that process to opium, even if it had 
the effect of ruining the Indian Revenue, 
would still be an application of great 
advantage; but his belief was—that 
was, as far as his information went, and 
he had received very considerable infor- 
mation on the point—that, if every chest 
of Indian opium was excluded from 
China, it would have no effect in limit- 
ing the consumption of opium. Opium 
was grown to an enormous extent in 
various parts of China. The only thing 
to be feared was that some Chinese Go- 
vernments might raise the likin to an 
unlimited extent, and the desire so to 
raise it had more to do with Protection 
than with any idea of morality. We 
could scarcely be expected to support 
a leaning so Protectionist. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till Thursday next, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 23rd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrez — Indian 
Native Troops (Transport and Employment 
Abroad), nominated. 

Pusiic Brris—Resolution [July 22] reported— 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Commons Regulation 
(Expenses) * [273]. 

Withdrawn—Valuation * [365]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—woQor— 
THEEASTERN QUESTION—THEANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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If the Government are in possession of 
information, confirmatory or otherwise, 
of a statement which has appeared in a 
recent letter of a Correspondent of the 
“Daily News,” to the effect that 


‘¢at the Grand Council held on Monday, the 
Sultan announced that he only signed the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty on the condition that the 
reforms should be subsequently defined, and that 
an annex to the Treaty states that the reforms 
in which England should aid in the execution 
must be in conformity with his sovereign rights 
and jurisdiction ;” 


and, whether there is any such annex to 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not in possession 
of any information that would justify 
the statement in Zhe Daily News. The 
only annex to the Treaty is the one be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he intends 
to lay any further Papers relating to the 
Anglo - Turkish Convention upon the 
Table of the House; whether any com- 
munications subsequent to the Despatch 
of the 80th May have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Porte relating to that Convention ; and, 
especially whether any reply has been 
received to the Despatch of Lord Salis- 
bury of the 30th May ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the Question, 
although addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, relates to my Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the Question 
whether any reply has been received to 
the Despatch of Lord Salisbury. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: My answer to that Question, 
Sir, is this—that the reply to that 
Despatch, which was _ telegraphically 
communicated to the Porte beforehand, 
was contained in a Despatch from our 
Ambassador at Constantinople contain- 
ing the annex to the Treaty which has 
already been laid on the Table. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sorry to press 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but, are we 
then, to understand that there are no 
other Despatches from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople with re- 
ference to this Convention which might 
be submitted to the House? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am informed by my noble 
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Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that there are no other De. 
spatches which can be at present laid on 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I understand th, 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer to be that there are no other Do. 
spatches which the noble Marquess the 
Foreign Secretary considers can be at 
present laid on the Table of the House, 
Will they be laid on the Table after the 
Resolution of my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) has been dis. 
cussed, or can they not be presented 
before that time ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE. 
QUER: Will the right hon. Gentleman 
give Notice of that Question ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will give Notice 
for to-morrow if the right hon. Gentle. 
man wishes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that at the 
same time he would inquire whether the 
document which, he presumed, had by 
accident been omitted from the Papers 
presented—namely, the agreement be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Count Schou- 
valoff—would be laid on the Table. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION-— 
GOVERNMENT OF CYPRUS. 


QUESTION. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Cyprus 
is to be regarded as a foreign country 
oras part of Her Majesty’s possessions; 
in whom the ultimate sovereign autho- 
rity to make Laws for the inhabitants of 
that Island now resides; what Law 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
administer in Cyprus to the native 
population, Christian or Mussulman, to 
British subjects, and to immigrants from 
foreign States; whether the natives of 
Cyprus passing into other parts of the 
dominions of the Sultan will be treated 
as British or as Turkish subjects; and, 
whether the authority of the British 
Government in Cyprus will be exercised 
under “‘ The Foreign Judrisdiction Act, 
1843?” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxxer): Sir, I will answer the 
Question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, though not, perhaps, in the order 
in which he has put it. Any power 
or ‘jurisdiction which Her Majesty 
possesses. by Treaty out of Her Majesty's 
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dominions, the Queen may, by the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, exercise in ‘as 
ample a manner as if Her Majesty had 
acquired it by the cession or conquest of 
territory. In conquered or ceded coun- 
tries which have laws of their own, the 
laws of the country remain until they are 
altered, unless, indeed, they should 
appear to be contrary to natural jus- 
tice. With regard to the population of 
the Island generally, law will be ad- 
ministered on this footing — British 
subjects will have justice administered 
to them according to their own laws, as 
they would at present. Natives of 
Cyprus passing into other parts of the 
dominions of the Sultan will, it is 
apprehended, be treated as Turkish sub- 
jects. While theGovernment of Cyprus 
is administered hy Her Majesty, Her 
Majesty will exercise the right of 
making such laws and ordinances as are 
necessary. Oyprus will not become a 
part of Her Majesty’s possessions in 
any other sense than as an island which 
isto be occupied and administered by 
Her Majesty, according to the terms of 
the Convention. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Masor NOLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, since in 
the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
passed during the present Parliament, 
the hours during which houses may be 
forcibly entered are determined by the 
rising and setting of the sun, and that 
the Attorney General has pointed out 
the inconvenience of introducing this 
definition into the Criminal Code (In- 
dictable Offences) Bill, he will amend the 
Peace Preservation Act, or would ex- 
plain why the words between sunrise 
and sunset should be retained in Irish 
Acts? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Giuson) : Sir, the sub- 
ject referred to in the answer of the 
Attorney General and the subject re- 
ferred to in this Question are not at all 
identical. The Attorney General merely 
stated that he proposed, in the Criminal 
Code now before Parliament, to continue 
the definition which constitutes the exist- 
ing rule as to night time; whereas, in the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1875, the 
words of limitation between sunset and 
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sunrise are not used as part of a crimi- 
nal definition, but merely a restraint on 
the power of such vested in the Crown. 
Those words of limitation from sunset to 
sunrise are to be found in the Act passed 
in the eleventh year of the Queen’s 
reign, and continued in several other 
Acts of Parliament, and were introduced 
into the Act of 1875 by an Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick. I may add that it is not 
intended this Session to introduce an- 
other Peace Preservation Act. And it 
is intended to give instructions to the 
constabulary, in the absence of special 
directions from the Government, not to 
execute the search warrants at times 
when the people of the houses searched 
may be reasonably supposed to be in 
their beds. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—WRITERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
under the circumstances of the important 
duties often confided to writers in the 
public service and of the very low scale 
of the remuneration now afforded them, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
some scheme for the amelioration of their 
conditions of service ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, the regulations under which copyists 
take service provide against their being 
employed upon any work except mere 
copying, or routine work under direct 
supervision, which preclude copyists 
from being employed on confidential 
work, This is the rule which the Trea- 
sury—so far as in their power—have en- 
deavoured to enforce throughout the 
Public Service ; and there being no inten- 
tion, on their part, to depart from that 
rule, the question of ameliorating the 
conditions of service does not arise. 


PARLIAMENT--THE LEGISLATURE OF 
VICTORIA—SIR BRYAN O’LOGHLEN. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If he can in- 
form the House if it is not the case that 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, subsequently to 
his acceptance of the office of Attorney 
General of Victoria, while a Member of 
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the Victorian Legislature, resigned his 
seat and submitted himself for re-election 
in due accordance with the provisions of 
the Victoria Government Act of 1855? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
Yes, Sir; I am informed by the Go- 
vernor of Victoria that Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, prior to being appointed 
Attorney General of Victoria, resigned 
his seat and submitted himself for re- 
election. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN— 
MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARNE. 


Message from Her Majesty drought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as followeth :— 


VICTORIA R. 

Her Majesty having agreed to a Marriage pro- 
posed between His Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne, Earl of Sussex, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra 
Victoria Agnes of Prussia, third daughter of His 
Royal Highness Prince Friedrich Carl Nikolaus 
of Prussia, has thought fit to communicate it to 
the House of Commons. 


The numerous proofs which the Queen has re- 
ceived from Her faithful Commons of their Loyalty 
to the Throne, and of their attachment to Her 
person and family, leave Her Majesty no doubt of 
their readiness to enable Her Majesty to make a 
Surther provision for His Royal Highness. 


VR. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to move that this House 
will, on Thursday next, resolve itself into 
a Committee to take into consideration 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Message. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I beg to 
give Notice that on Thursday, on the 
Motion that Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message be taken into consideration, 
I shall move, as an Amendment, for 
certain Papers which go to show that 
there is no Constitutional precedent 
earlier than the present reign for this 
application. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee thereupon on Thursday. 


Mr. Sullivan 
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PARLIAMENT—NEW WRIT FOR CLARE 
COUNTY—SIR BRYAN O’LOGHLEN, 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. SULLIVAN, in rising to moye— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Member to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County 
of Clare, in the room of Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, 
Baronet, who, since his Election for the said 
County, hath accepted the office of Attorney 
General of Victoria,” 


said, a Motion for a New Writ was usually 
moved without observations, and takenas 
a matter of course. There were, however, 
features of novelty in, the present case, 
which required some explanation on his 
part. It was right that, in a matter of 
this kind, care should be taken lest they 
should, by an omission or commission, 
act contrary to precedent or to the usage 
and custom of Parliament. It was in 
the knowledge of the House that in July 
last Sir Colman O’Loghlen, who, up to 
that time was sitting for the county of 
Clare, died 

Mr. E. JENKINS, rising to Order, 
asked Mr. Speaker, whether there werein 
the possession of the House any autho- 
ritative documents upon which this Mo- 
tion could be made ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was not pre- 
pared to answer the question, until the 
hon. and learned Member had his op- 
portunity of laying his case before the 
House. 

Mr. SULLIVAN suggested to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundee, 
that he would have done well to wait 
until his statement was concluded before 
attempting to intervene. By the prac- 
tice of the House, when a Member rose 
on his own responsibility to move a New 
Writ, he was never asked for Papers. 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, who died last 
July, was one of the most honourable and 
high-minded Members of that House, 
and the county of Clare was so anxious 
to mark their respect for his name and 
family, that they took the unprecedented 
course of electing in his place his brother, 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, then absent in the 
Colonies. On the 28th July, 1877, the 
Speaker’s Warrant was issued for the 
Election, and, on the 10th August, Sir 
Bryan O’Loghlen was returned. Par- 
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45  Parliament—New Writ 


liament did not, however, sit until the 
January of the present year. On the 
16th February, Sir Bryan was returned 
for the county of West Melbourne, under 
the auspices of the Colonial Government 
then in Office. On March 30, he ac- 
cepted the Office of Attorney General of 
Victoria, and the evidence he (Mr. Sul- 
livan) adduced for that fact was the 
statement of a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, made in the hearing of the 
House, which had always been so jealous 
of its Privileges that it had never called 
for other evidence. Onthe 30th March, 
the Speaker of the Victoria Constitution 
issued his Warrant for a new Election 
for West Melbourne, because Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen had accepted an Office of 
profit under the Crown. He was re- 
elected under the 17th section of the 
Victorian Act. The present Motion was 
made under the 7 Anne, c. 7, s. 25. 
The 25th section defined ‘‘ new Office” 
to be any Office under the Crown 
created subsequently to the 25th October, 
1707, and provided that the holder of 
any new Office should not only va- 
cate the seat of a Member, but 
be incapable of election so long as he 
held such Office. Section 26 laid down 
that if a Member accepted an office, not 
a new one, he would not be incapaci- 
tated for re-election; but must submit 
himself to the ordeal of re-election. He 
based his Motion on the 25th clause, 
and held that the Office which Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen had accepted was a new Office 
of profit under the Crown, and that it 
incapacitated the holder of it, so long as 
he held it, from being re-elected or taking 
his seat. He admitted this was a novel 
Motion, as there was no precedent in re- 
ference to a Colonial appointment; but 
there was a precedent for the issue of a 
Writ for the election of a Member in 
place of one who had never taken the 
oath and his seat. That had occurred 
in the Session of 1847-8, when an 
elected Member who had not taken the 
oath and his seat doubted whether he 
had not disqualified himself in respect of 
some contracts, and accordingly applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, and after 
debate, it was allowed that he could do 
so. Here, then, was the case of a 
Member who had never been sworn, 
who had never appeared at the Bar, 
who never tcok his seat, and who was 
allowed to vacate it and accept an Office 
of emolument under the Crown. As to 
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whether the Office accepted by Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen was such an Office, he would 
refer hon. Members to the statement 
which had been made officially that day, 
that that gentleman had vacated his seat 
in Victoria because, as the Resolution 
of the House in Victoria stated, he had 
accepted an Office of profit under the 
Crown, and he had done that in com- 
pliance with a clause of the Victorian 
Constitution, which did not incorporate 
the Statute of Anne, to which reference 
had been made. He submitted that 
the seat was vacated, and accordingly 
moved for the issue of a Writ. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, to make 
out a New Writ for the electing of a Member 
to serve in this present Parliament for the 
County of Clare, in the room of Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, Baronet, who, since his Election 
for the said County, hath accepted the office of 
Attorney General of Victoria.””—(Mr. Sullivan.) 


TnutCHANCELLOR orrut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure there can be no 
disposition on the part of anyone to 
question the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth; but, at the 
same time, it must be borne in mind 
that this case is a peculiar one, and that 
we have no exact precedent for such a 
mode of vacating a seat. Under the 
circumstances, I think it would be more 
in accordance with the dignity of this 
House that we should proceed in the 
matter in a manner somewhat more 
solemn than usual. It is, I think, 
desirable to appoint a Select Committee 
to inquire into the case ; because, with- 
out questioning the statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it is evi- 
dent we have not before us, as in the 
case of an acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, any Papers to which we can 
refer. I beg, therefore, to move that a 
Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire whether Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, 
the Member for the county of Clare, 
has since his election accepted an Office 
or place of profit under or from the 
Crown, and that they be directed to 
report whether, under the circumstances, 
he has vacated his seat in this House 
by the acceptance of that Office. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
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whether Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, Member for the 
County of Clare, has since his Election accepted 
an office or place of profit under or from the 
Crown, and that they be directed to report 
their opinion whether he has vacated his seat 
by the acceptance of the said office,’’-—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE thought 
it would be better to amend the Amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by inserting in it words referring to the 
particular Statute affecting the question. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) thought it 
would be inconvenient to insert any 
reference to a particular Statute, as 
there were several Statutes of the Irish 
Parliament affecting the question, also 
Statutes made after the Union; and the 
whole question might be raised under 
the words of the Amendment. 

Mr. SULLIVAN hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would take 
steps to insure that the Report of the 
Committee upon this question should be 
presented to the House before the end of 
the Session. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY inquired 
when the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to nominate the Committee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER:. There shall be no delay in 
nominating the Committee. It shall be 
done immediately. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pone to inquire whether Sir Bryan O’Logh- 
en, Member for the County of Clare, has since 
his Election accepted an office or place of profit 
under or from the Crown, and that they be 
directed to report their opinion whether he has 
vacated his seat by the acceptance of the said 
office. 


And, on July 30, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Bracu, Mr. Arrorney Genera, Mr. 
Spencer Watpo.te, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
for InELanp, Lord Francis Hervey, Sir Wit- 
w1aM Dyxe, Mr. Witt1am Epwarp Forster, 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. Wuirsreap, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Suttrvan, and Mr. Apam :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five 
to be the quorum. 
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Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed until after the Notice of 
Motion relating to the Indian Vernagy. 
lar Press Act.—(Mr. Chancellor of th 
Exchequer.) 


INDIAN VERNACULAR PRESS ACT, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise for the 
purpose of moving that an humble Ad. 
dress be presented to Her Majesty, pray. 
that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that all proceedings which 
may be taken by the authorities under 
the Indian Vernacular Press Act, be 
reported to the Secretary of State, and 
laid before Parliament from time to time, 
I have not been encouraged by such 
communications as have reached me to 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will, as I had originally trusted they 
would have done, be disposed to accede 
to this Motion; but I may, at least, 
venture to express my hope that, if the 
course they are about to take in reference 
to this Motion is dependent in any de- 
gree upon the tone and nature of this 
debate, there will be nothing in the 
character of the debate, nor in that of 
my own speech, which will raise any 
difficulty on their part in acceding to 
this Motion. I must, indeed, take ex- 
ception, in one respect, to an act of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but that act was 
done by Lord Salisbury, who is no longer 
the responsible Minister for India, and 
I do not feel it necessary, for the reason 
I shall state, to include any notice of 
that act in the Motion I have to submit 
to the House. I regret, exceedingly, the 
suddenness and the rapidity of Lord 
Salisbury’s proceedings in this matter. 
A telegraphic despatch was addressed to 
him from India on the 13th of March, 
proposing an entire and immediate 
change in a fundamental branch of the 
law in India—because I cannot think 
that the law relating to the Press of 
India is less than a fundamental branch 
of the law relating to the liberty and 
the general conditions of the country. 
On the morning of the 14th of March, 
Lord Salisbury’s reply, affirming and 
sanctioning the proposal to pass an Act 
of the kind, was despatched from this 
country, and was transmitted to India in 
sufficient time to permit the Act which 
is now under our consideration, to be 
passed into law, and to bear the date of 
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the 14th of March, only one day after 
the firet official communication on_ this 
great subject had been made to Lord 
Salisbury. This question of the liberty 
of the Vernacular Indian Press is felt 
to be a very important one. The liberty 
of the Press has subsisted in India for 
considerably more than 40 years, and it 
was established there by no hasty or 
precipitate proceeding. It was in the 
year 1818 that Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
in order to test the state of the question, 
and to bring about the freedom of the 
Press in India, published a newspaper 
in that country. Fora considerable time 
he was permitted to continue the publi- 
cation of that journal without any in- 
terference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It was said, and, as far as I can 
ascertain, it was said with truth, that 
the Marquess of Hastings—the then 
Governor General of India—approved 
the liberty of the Press being established 
in that country, not that he was in- 
sensible to the fact that certain incon- 
venience; must result from the abuse of 
that, as of every other liberty. In the 
spirit, however, as I conceive, of very 
wise statesmanship, he conceived that 
the advantages of a free Press very 
greatly outweighed its possible incon- 
veniences ; and, accordingly, he gave a 
practical sanction to the proceedings of 
Mr. Buckingham. After the departure 
of Lord Hastings, and in the interval 
which ensued before the assumption of 
Office by Mr. Canning, the permission to 
Mr. Buckingham to publish the news- 
paper was withdrawn, and it accordingly 
ceased to exist. The effect of this pro- 
ceeding was to draw much attention to 
the subject. Lord Amherst, who became 
Governor General, was greatly occupied 
during his tenure of Office with other 
matters, especially the Burmese War. 
Lord William Bentinck, when he was 
appointed Governor General in 1827, 
resumed the consideration of the ques- 
tion, and deliberately and distinctly ex- 
pressed his approval of the course taken 
by Lord Hastings in the matter. In 
1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe was Governor 
General for a time, and he was one of 
the very first, I believe, in mental rank 
of all the great statesmen whom India 
has produced. And among them all I 
know not whether there was one who, 
having been educated as he was, amidst 
what I may call despotic circumstances, 
and without practical experience of the 
working of free institutions, recog- 





nized this institution of the freedom of 
the Press in India as he did, as though 
he had had a seat in one of the Houses 
of Parliament. His authority was very 
high, and the matter was carefully con- 
sidered at that time by Lord Macaulay 
and the Members of the Legislative 
Council, and it was after long considera- 
tion that the liberty of the Press was 
established in India. That the working 
of that liberty has been satisfactory 
upon the whole, no one can doubt. In 
the very peculiar circumstances of the 
Indian Mutiny, Lord Canning doubtless 
found it necessary to restrain the liberty ; 
but no one can be surprised, or be dis- 
posed to complain of his conduct in that 
respect. It bore the marks of his gene- 
ral prudence and sagacity. He did not 
fall into the error of abolishing the 
liberty of the Press altogether — he 
merely suspended it for the time, and 
he made no invidious and painful dis- 
tinction between newspapers published 
in the vernacular language and in the 
English language. We have now got 
a law in India, under which it is per- 
fectly allowable for any man to publish 
in English an article, which article, 
when translated into one of the Native 
tongues, may draw down upon the head 
of the publisher the resentment of the 
Government, and the man who gives 
publicity to that article in a newspaper 
may be ruined. I may also observe, I 
think with justice, that all the annual 
Reports which have been placed in our 
possession with regard to the working of 
the Native Press Law have been Reports 
expressive of great satisfaction with its 
working. They have been made, I be- 
lieve, from year to year. Those of last 
year are not before us, and the change 
which has taken place in the language of 
the Government is an entire and abso- 
lute change. It is to me a matter of 
the deepest regret that Lord Salisbury 
should have proceeded to sanction this 
sudden and secret proceeding—almost 
as if by a stroke of lightning, such is 
the velocity of the Act—and that he 
should have done this without the sanc- 
tion of the Indian Council. That Lord 
Salisbury proceeded without the sanc- 
tion of the Council of India would lead 
me into a province distinct from the 
merits of this question. I have no doubt 
that to pronounce a fair and complete 
judgment on the proceeding of Lord 
Salisbury, we should require to examine 
and ascertain with care what has been 
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the habitual or ordinary proceeding 
of other Secretaries of State at a former 
period, with respect to taking the Coun- 
cil of India into their confidence. I 
think that this matter, which is one of 
great importance, would be more con- 
veniently considered in conjunction with 
another very important subject which it 
seems to me will have to receive at some 
period—and I hope at some not very 
remote period—the attention of Parlia- 
ment—namely, the manner in which | 
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Hobhouse—of whom I will not speak 
at length, because the able Minnt, 
in which he recorded his opinion jg 
not fresh, and has not immediate yo. 
ference to the circumstances we ary 
now considering. But I have very 


great satisfaction in referring to the 


other of these two distinguished gen. 
tlemen—namely, the Duke of Buck. 
ingham—because, as he has served as q 
Cabinet Minister in a Cabinet at home, 
and so long in this and the other House 


the provisions of the Act of 1858, re- of Parliament enjoyed the esteem and 
lating to the powers of the Council and | respect in an eminent degree of all who 
the co-operation of the Council with the | knew him, andhas maintained the charac. 
Secretary of State, and the restraint | ter of an undeniable and unimpeachable 
exercised by the Council upon the pro- | Conservative politician, it is to me a mat. 
ceedings of the Secretary of State, have | terof the greatest satisfaction that, rising, 
worked under the several Administra- | as an Englishman should rise, above all 
tions that have been in power since the | Party differences, when principles rooted 


passing of this Act. Before the Act of | 
1858, it was the regular practice of Par- | 
liament to inquire from time to time into 
the working of the East Indian Govern- 
ment; and it seems tome that there 
will be great advantage from, and strong 
public arguments of every kind for, an 
examination of that kind with respect to 
what has taken place since 1858. With 
respect to the body by whom this piece 
of legislation was conceived and brought 
to maturity, itis impossible not to regret 
a manifest defect in the composition of 
that body. They were 16 gentlemen— 
Ihave no doubt distinguished and ho- 
nourable men—brought together to con- 
sider a matter of the utmost delicacy 
as between the Rulers and the people. 
Unhappily, there is not one of these 16 
gentlemen who has ever, so far as I 
know, had the smallest practical know- 
ledge of the working of the free insti- 
tutions of this country. Lord Lytton, 
of whom I speak with personal respect 
and regard, and in the liberality of 
whose mind and intentions I fully be- 
lieve, received his education as a diplo- 


in the Constitution of this country are at 
stake, the Duke of Buckingham, like Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse, has recorded his 
opinion in a sense as strongly as possible 
adverse to the passing of the Indian 
Vernacular Press Act. At the same 
time, I shall refrain from all hard words 
with respect to Lord Lytton and his 
Council. Lord Lytton has earned a title 


to my consideration quite independent of 
| the policy of his proceeding. I confess 


I do not take an unfavourable view of 
his proceeding with reference to a recent 
judicial case in India, where he showed 
that such was his disposition to give 
weight and value to the personal rights 
of the Natives, that he exposed himself 
to criticisms on the part of those who 
attach, and justly attach, a high value 
to the independence of the Judicial Body 
by something in the nature of an inter- 
ference with judicial proceedings. | 
likewise learn that it is the desire of 
Lord Lytton to carry further, if he can, 
the principle of admitting eminent 
Natives into the Indian Council. It is, 
therefore, my duty to consider this Act 





matist at foreign Courts, and I do not | entirely asan isolated Act, and notasan 
recognize a single name—I should be! Act indicating, in any sense, a despotic 
glad if Iam mistaken—I do not recog- | disposition or high-handed designs on 
nize a single name among the 15 that, the part of the Government of India. | 
follow known to us in connection with | shall consider it as an isolated Act. The 
the history of English politics. Now, | errors—the grievous errors which are 
this is by no meansa trivial or superero- involved in this proceeding are as fol- 
gatory remark ; because it does happen lows. In the first place, there is the 
that this question was brought under the | haste and secrecy of the transaction. I 
notice of two men—and, as far as I can’ cannot conceive what justification can be 
remember, of two men only—who had found for it. Her Majesty’s Government 
been conversant with home affairs and are in a position in which I know they 
British institutions. One of them was must experience difficulty, and I symp 
a very able gentleman—Sir Arthur thize entirely with those difficulties 


Mr. Gladstone 
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They are bound to be loyal to the Gover- 
nor General of India, unless and until 
they are prepared to recall him. I 
make, therefore, no complaint against 
them; but I am sure it is necessary that 
it is a good policy that in measured, 
well-considered, and decided language, 
we should allow the people of India to 
understand that there is a care for them 
in this House, and that proceedings in 
themselves irregular and impolitic, and 
adverse to liberty, will not be allowed to 
pass without notice. Now, Sir, in the 
government of India, I have the satis- 
faction of thinking that, difficult as is 
the task we have in hand, we have in 
good faith taken our stand upon the 
only ground that makes that task hope- 
ful or possible—namely, that we shall 
endeavour to govern India for the good 
of those in India, and that, however we 
may associate the retention of our Indian 
Empire with British interests, we shall 
not allow a consideration of British 
interests so to warp our minds as to 
divert it from that which we feel to be 
our first and highest duty—namely, the 
direction of all our proceedings in that 
country by the best lights we possess, 
and with all the assistance we can get 


towards the promotion of the welfare of 


the people. It is no exaggeration to 
say that not only have we taken up that 
ground, but that the people of India 
know and believe that we have taken up 
that ground. They have, or think they 
have, plenty of causes of complaint. 
I, for my part, cannot deny that 
they have some causes of complaint. 
I am sorry to say I regard this Press 
Act as one of the most salient among 
them; but as I observe — most of 
all from reading through extracts sent 
home in order to make a case for this 
Act—all these complaints in India appear 
to me to be particular complaints. They 
complain of what they think the mis- 
deeds and errors of the Government, just 
as we should complain and do complain 
of them in this country. When there is 
a proceeding we think wrong, or an Act, 
passed which we think bad, we assume 
the liberty of complaining; but we do 
not, because we complain of that Act, 
abandon the Government of the country, 
or renounce our allegiance to the Throne. 
And so I find, ifI rightly understand the 
strain of Indian feeling, that, however 
loudly they may complain of the spirit of 
particular men in office, of the weight of 
particular taxes, of the neglect of par- 
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ticular works, or of the operation of 
particular laws, yet there is no disposi- 
tion to deny that our rule is beneficial 
to India; and, I confess, to my astonish- 
ment—to my gratified astonishment—I 
found an extract in which the writer 
contends that the hopes of India, as she 
exists at present, lie in the continuance 
and not in the destruction of British 
tule. Well, when you have made a 
a progress so real and so considerable as 
that—when you stand necessarily on a 
footing of inequality, and are not yet in 
a condition to apply freely to the whole 
of India the very first principles of civil 
government without considerable re- 
straint, I think, if one thing is more 
obvious than another, it is that, whatever 
we do give, we should not retract; and 
that when we have communicated to 
India the benefit which is, perhaps the 
greatest of all those that we enjoy under 
our own institutions—namely, the pub- 
licity of proceedings in which the nation 
is interested, and the allowance of suffi- 
cient time to consider them at their 
several stages, to afford securities against 
wrong and error—it is deplorable in a 
case like this in India that the utmost 
haste and the closest secrecy should have 
been observed, not in amending or al- 
tering, but in completely overturning, 
as far as the Native Press was concerned, 
a cardinal part of the legislation of the - 
country. Again, I have already referred 
briefly to that most unhappy distinc- 
tion, which I am sure it is impossible 
to defend, and which I greatly doubt 
whether any Member of this House will 
defend, between the Native and the 
Anglo-Indian Press. It appears that on 
the face of these Papers, so far as loyalty 
is concerned, taking as a test the dan- 
gerous and critical period of Lord 
Canning’s Administration, the Anglo- 
Indian Press earned a very large share 
of penal notice which the Government 
had then to take of certain publications 
in the periodical Press. There is no dis- 
tinction of merit, therefore, between the 
two. The distinction is in the audience. 
It is stated in these Papers that the 
Anglo-Indian Press is addressed to an 
intelligent public. Do you wish it to be 
understood that the Vernacular Press is 
addressed to a public which is not in- 
telligent; that those who read the 
English tongue are safe and to be 
trusted, while those who only read the 
Native tongues are not? That seems 
the natural inference to be drawn from 
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this proceeding; and it is to be depre- 
cated, as it exhibits the hopeless contra- 
diction in which the authors of this mea- 
sure are involved. But the most un- 
fortunate feature which the measure 
presents is the removal of Press prosecu- 
tions from the judicial establishments of 
the country, in order that they may be 
dealt with as matters of Executive dis- 
cretion. I may say that anything more 
trivial, more impotent than the pleas 
that are urged on behalf of this peculiar 
proceeding, I cannot conceive. There is 
again that unfortunate mixing up, which 
is not a blending, but a confusion of two 
subjects which ought to be kept totally 
distinct in the mind and procedure of 
the Indian Government. One of them 
is the publication of writings which are 
supposed to tend to create disaffection, 
and the other the publication of writings 
which have no political character at all, 
but are of an entirely personal nature, 
and intended to intimidate official per- 
sons, chiefly Natives, in the discharge of 
their duties. With regard to that last 
branch of the subject, I hear it said that 
the Native functionaries are not ac- 
customed to the atmosphere of free 
countries ; that they are not. contented 
to move, as we are, under a constant fire 
of the more or less adverse criticism of 
the Press; that, consequently, they are 
greatly hampered in the discharge of 
their duties by the constant, and possibly, 
in many cases, libellous character of the 
articles published ; and that public mis- 
chief is done inthat way. Now, if legis- 
lation had been addressed only to a point 
like that, although in our minds we 
might have regarded it with some jea- 
lousy and suspicion, yet we should have 
found that it was, to a great extent, an 
Indian question, and a question bearing 
on it this one redeeming feature—that 
we should not have been interfering on 
our own behalf, if we made a stringent 
Press Law against libels of that descrip- 
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power of determining what writing js 
seditious, and what is not. Then the 
argument that is made for the abstrae. 
tion of these matters from the Courts of 
Justice, is one which strikes at the root 
of the whole of our policy, and at the 
best part of our proceedings in India, 
It is said—‘‘ Oh, no, we will not prose. 
cute in the Court; for if we do that, the 
prosecution will bring these men popu. 
larity and local notoriety, and the mis. 
chief of the prosecution would be greater 
than that of submission to the yi.” 
And this is always joined most incon. 
sistently with a loud profession—I bp. 
lieve, a sincere profession—namely, that 
the great mass of the Indian people are 
of undoubted loyalty to the Queen and 
to Great Britain. That is said, and that 
I believe is true, and is known to be 
true by those who say it. But if the 
great mass of the Indian people are 
sound and loyal, why are you not to al- 
low prosecutions for disloyalty to take 
place in their sight and hearing? I do 
not think it is possible to find an answer 
to that question. This Act proceeds on 
suppositions, the very reverse of what 
our policy has long been—the very re- 
verse of what I am convinced the policy 
of Lord Lytton himself will be ; for itis 
only on the supposition that the great 
mass of the people are not loyal, butare 
disloyal, that you can say it is dangerous 
for them to become acquainted with the 
matter of a prosecution for disloyalty. 
I am sorry to find in these Papers refer- 
ence to the Irish Press as a sanction 
and an example to guide Indian legis- 
lation. In the first place, I am not pre- 
pared to say that our own Press Acts, 
when we have resorted to them under a 
sense of necessity, have entirely attained 
their end. I conceive it to be a very 
arguable question whether the precise 
thing that has been done was exactly 
wise or not. But whether that be so or 
not, it had nothing to do with the 





tion; but should have been interfering 
to maintain Native functionaries in a 
position where they could act with per- 
fect independence. But it is most un- 
fortunate to have mixed up this question 
—which is not a political question be- 
tween us and India—with that which is 
above all others a political question of 
the utmost delicacy—namely, whether 
it is wise for the Government to take 
into its own hands, and out of the hands 
of the established legal jurisdiction, the 


action taken by the Viceroy of India. 
It was an Act essentially temporary 
which was passed for the Irish 
Press; it was never intended to bring 
about a permanent change in the status 
of the Irish Press; and, in tho next 
place, and what is more important and 
vital in this case, we did not restrain 
the Irish Press for mere disaffection, 
but for the security of human life. 
[Murmurs.] I see a gesture of dissent 
on the Treasury Bench; but I appre- 
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hend I am strictly correct in saying that. 
I will not say that we have never re- 
strained the Irish Press from fear of 
disaffection. Far from it; but if we are 
to go back to the history of old proceed- 
ings in Ireland, I say they are to be 

uoted for the purpose of being avoided. 
l understand the reference to be entirely 
to the last proceeding as to the Irish 
Press ; and, in regard to that, I am right 
in saying that it grew out of the out- 
rages in Westmeath, and was not at all 
intended to maintain the position of the 
Government in the face of the. people, 
but to maintain the sanctity and security 
of human life. Well, upon all these 
grounds, I think it is not immoderate to 
say that this measure is ia the nature of 
an error to be deeply deplored. But 
now let us look to what is to be said as 
regards the pleas made on its behalf. 
The noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 





well-deserved promotion from the Office 
of Under Secretary for India, with his 
accustomed courage, on the first arrival 
of this Act, with, no doubt, imperfect 
information, was inclined to defend it, 
on the ground that it was a mitigation 
of existing law. But, in my opinion, 
the noble Lord failed in his defence. 
Certainly, we had already a stringent 
Press Law in India. I do not say it was 
tvo stringent, considering the peculiar 
nature and tenure of our power in that 
country. It is prohibited by law, under 
very severe penalties, to write in a 
newspaper anything that tends to excite 
disaffection against British power in 
India. There is, no doubt, a clear defi- 
nition of the word disaffection; but 
everything tending to disaffection be- 
fore this unfortunate Act was severely 
sang before the ordinary Courts. 

ith that law, why was it necessary for 
us to stir? It is said it was done by 
the unanimous approval of the Council. 
That is not so. The only Native who 
sat in the Council expressly and care- 
fully reserved his judgment. I have not 
troubled the House with citations; but 
I do not think I ought to make that 
remark without quoting the words. At 
page 19 of the Papers, it will befound that 
the Native Member of the Council said— 


“Yet that some sort of a check should be put 
on this liberty of the Press I cannot deny ; but 
whether the provisions of the existing law are 
not sufficient for the purpose is what I am not 
in a position to judge.” 


{Jvuty 23, 1878} 
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Then he went on to say— 


“Out of deference to the authority of the 
officers of the Government, those responsible for 
the good government of the country, without 
giving any opinion with regard to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, I deem it my duty to give 
support to the action of the Government.” 
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That is the opinion of the only Native 
Member of the Council, given in support 
of the Bill, but not of the matter of the 
Bill. The Indian Government have sup- 
plied us with a number of extracts from 
the Native Press, which I hope hon. 
Members will read. I do not know 
what, by the use of a microscope, might 
not be discovered in those Papers. I 
find a great deal that is silly and frivo- 
lous along with a good deal that is per- 
missible, and a great deal that is posi- 
tively useful; and upon the question of 
usefulness I will hereafter make a quo- 
tation from the Duke of Buckingham. 
As to the material of sedition and disaf- 
fection, I cannot conceive by what morbid 
asperity of view the authorities in India 
have conjured up this phantom for them- 
selves. Let me give you a summary, as 
given by Mr. Paul, who says he has in 
his hands 150 extracts from the Native 
papers. I have those extracts, though 
the Government have reduced them to a 
smaller nnmber. But here is the Advo- 
cate General’s account, on which the 
Press law is founded. He says the 
reading of the extracts has satisfied him 
that these publications contain matter 
falling under the following heads :— 

‘©, Seditious libels, malicious and calum- 
nious attacks on the Government, accusing it 
of robbery, oppression, and dishonesty, and 
imputing to it bad faith, injustice, and par- 
tiality.” 

These things are to be lamented, but 

there is nothing in them to justify a 

Press Law of an arbitrary character. 

“ «9, Libels on Government officers. 3. Con- 

temptuous observations on the administration of 

justice, pointing to its alleged impurity and 

worthlessness ’’ 


—a class of subjectvery desirable to leave 
open to discussion and all manner of 
remark, even when not well-founded, 
because it would be of great assistance 
in taking care that anything which re- 
quired improvement was duly looked 
after— 

‘¢4, Libels on the character of Europeans, 


attributing to them falsehood, cruelty, and 
heartlessness,’”’ 
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But is it really to be said that a tele- 
gram is to be despatched from India on 
the 13th of March, an answer to be sent 
back on the 14th, and a law to be made 
with closed doors, in the course of two or 
three hours, simply because there is a cer- 
tain limited number of very insignificant 
newspapers writers who ascribe to Euro- 
peans the character I have indicated? 
Falsehood, deceit, cruelty, and heart- 
lessness are not qualities of the most 
amiable description ; but they are quali- 
ties which some of us in this country are 
accustomed to have ascribed to us from 
day today. Mr. Paul proceeds— 

“§, Libels on Christians and Christian Go- 

vernments, and mischievous tendencies to excite 
race and religious antipathies.”’ 
As far as I can gather, the views of the 
Indian Press are views which really ob- 
tain considerable sympathy in portions 
of this country, for one of the great 
topics which seem to be favoured by the 
Indian writers is the Eastern Question ; 
and the Indian writers seem to think 
that Her Majesty’s Government has by 
no means been distinguished by a suffi- 
cient degree of loyalty to the Turkish 
cause, and that is what they find fault 
with freely. 

“6, Suggestions and insinuations which their 


authors believe fall short of seditious libels by 
reason of the absence of positive declarations.” 


That is the highest count of the Advo- 
cate General’s indictment, and it is 
equivalent to saying that the worst of 
all things they do, not in a moral but 
in a political sense, is that they make 
suggestions and insinuations which they 
believe to be of a legal nature, and to 
be within the law. If the Advocate 
General believes that the writers have 
gone beyond that field, why does he not 
try the matter in a Court of Justice? 
One proposition is entirely beyond dis- 
pute; and that is, that the first thing 
which had been required of all Govern- 
ments when they have addressed them- 
selves to the Houses of Parliament for 
the purpose of obtaining increased power 
for the enforcement of the law, has uni- 
formly been to show that they have tried 
the existing law and found it insuffi- 
cient. I believe that to be a rule— 
though it might be dangerous to make 
unqualified assertions—absolutely with- 
out an exception. But in India, where 
we have charge of the fortunes of 
240,000,000 of people, it is thought 
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enough to meet in those chambers and 
to make speeches about that abuse of 
liberty which is known in every coun 

where liberty exists at all; and when 
the question of a new law is produced 
it is not attempted to be shown that i 
has been endeavoured to put the pre. 
sent law in force; but, on the contrary, 
reasons are shown why it should not je 
put in force—reasons which, if the 
have any force now, were more forcible 
and valid at the time the law was made, 
In the course of the last 45 years you 
have made great progress in India, 
You have drawn your hearts nearer to 
the Natives, and the hearts of the Na- 
tives have been drawn nearer to you, 
But by this measure you are condemn- 
ing with ten-fold force those who pr. 
ceded you, and that which has previously 
been done. Well, Sir, the Advocate 
General sayssomething more. I should 
like to see an Attorney General in Eng. 
land rising, when he was about to pro 
pose a restrictive law, and making a 
statement of this kind—‘‘I cannot 1. 
sist the temptation of reading a speci- 
men of the inflated conception of Native 
excellence.’ Here is the specimen— 

“‘ Are there not thousands of educated Natives 

before whose intelligence, judgment, courage, 
justice, and moral conduct the abilities of the 
best civilians fall into insignificance, like the 
gleams of a candle before the resplendency of 
the sun ?”’ 
Is it possible that the Law Adviser in 
India could think that double-distilled 
trash of this description is matter—is 
selected matter—which should be laid 
before a Legislative Body gathered under 
pressure of a great public emergency? 
He goes on— 

“Having attentively considered these ex- 
tracts, I am irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that it is intended by these publications to dis- 
seminate disaffection, to excite evil prejudices, 
to stir up discontent, and to produce mischief 
of the gravest order—in short, to render the 
Government, its officers, and Europeans gene- 
rally, hateful to the people.”’ 


Those words appear to me to indicate 4 
great confusion of thought on the part 
of some at least of these legislators. 
They seem to me to confound the dis- 
like which may be entertained, and 
which may be explicable on many 
grounds, of persons engaged in a 
ministering the Government of India 
with the disposition of the people to- 
wards thelaw. He says that the publi- 
cations are intended to disseminate dis 
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affection; but he also says that their 
authors believe they are not disseminat- 
ing disaffection in the sense of the law. 
He joins together those two proposi- 
jons. 
i tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: That is only one out of a 
series. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is No. 6, and 
itis his strongest. It bears on diaffec- 
tion. If my right hon. Friend will 
point out another. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No. 1. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 1 reads— 


‘‘ Seditious libels, malicious and calumnious 
attackson the Government, accusing it of rob- 
bery, oppression, and dishonesty, and imputing 
to it bad faith, injustice, and partiality.” 
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Iread that before. You have got the 
law in India. Why do not you try it? 
Do not let there be a mere bandying of 
words between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and myself. I attach but little 
value to my own opinion—his may be 
worth more; but I say, why did you 
not go into the Courts and show what 
was disaffection and what was not? 
Unhappily, you determined to reverse 
the first rule of procedure in these cases, 
and instead of proving that the existing 
law was insufficient, you assumed that 
it was not, and on the ground of that 
assumption took back the whole subject 
into the province of Executive—that is, 
of arbitrary control. Well, Sir, of 
those extracts which I have read, I will 
only say that I am totally unable to 
discover in them anything material 
worthy of the grave notice of the Go- 
vernment, and I fall back upon autho- 
rity. I fall back upon the authority of 
the only man in India concerned in this 
subject who has held Office in this 
country—I mean the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. I regret to find an effort made to 
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ham is a sort of stranger to the case, 
and has no sufficient competency to 
speak with authority upon it. But, un- 
fortunately, Sir, the case depends not 
upon the question in what part of India 
these articles are written, but upon the 
writings themselves. The whole case 
set outin the Papers was transmitted to 
the Duke of Buckingham. He was not 
asked to report upon the cases in the 
Vernacular Press in the Presidency of 
Madras calling for interference ; he was 
called upon to read the extracts on 
which the legislation was founded, and 
then to give his judgment. And what 
judgment did he give? One worthy of 
his rank, of his position, of his charac- 
ter, and of his ancestry. He thinks 
that by this fidgety attempt to bolster 
up power by a law of an arbitrary cha- 
racter the Government of India were 
not gaining strength, but were bringing 
upon themselves weakness. They were 
cutting off, not a mischief, but a good, 

which it was their business to cherish, 
and which would increase the means of 
good government in India. Aye, even 
in many cases, it might be through the 
very folly and levity of the things 
written, but in which indications might 
be found of intelligence and right- 
mindedness. Here is his language— 

“‘T hold the Vernacular Press to be a useful 
indication of the undercurrents which may be 
running through the mass of Indian popula- 
tion ; but if any serious spirit of disaffection or 
hostility is increasing among the people, indica- 
tions will float to the surface among the verna- 
cular papers as surely as the dross is thrown to 

the surface of molten metal. Systematic at- 

tempts to excite hostility of sedition, I would 

prosecute; but for this the present law provides 
in the Penal Code, andto my mind sufficiently ; 

and in emergency, should any such arise, there 

is the same power in the State to restrain the 

man who writes treason as the man who speaks 

it.” 

I will not read further, except the few 

words in which he says, not of the Press 





show mistrust of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; andI think it is one of the most 
unfortunate passages of this official 
Report—mistrust of him, not personal, 
but of his authority in its application to 
this subject; because they say that they 
have got the assent of all the local Go- 
vernments in which there is to any ex- 
tent a Native Press; and thus far they 
give you to understand that it is in the 
Presidency of Madras that there is no 
very great extent of Vernacular Press, 
and accordingly the Duke of Bucking- 


in his own Presidency of Madras, but of 
the Papers sent to him as the founda- 
tion of the Bill— 

“Reading the extracts which have been 
culled through 18 months to form this selection, 


I believe them all to be of the class which Mr. 
Eden has well characterized as rubbish.” 


And yet on account of this rubbish all 
the rules of procedure have been set 
aside, an amount of agitation and dis- 
uiet in India created, the House of 
Gonaein compelled to give its atten- 
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tion to the subject, and opinions pro- 
pagated that the English Government, 
after all, is not so sure of its position as 
it might be, or otherwise it would not 
resort to arbitrary measures—all, I say, 
in consequence of a handful of rubbish 
which has passed through ascore or two 
of papers in India, few of the writers in 
which papers are able to find the re- 
quired deposit. Well, Sir, I do not 
think there is much more to say upon 
the case for the Bill. I have referred to 
the meetings which have been held in 
India. I have no adequate means of 
ascertaining their importance ; but this 
Ican say for them, that in the Petitions 
they have presented, they have argued 
the case with a considered intelligence 
and a measured use of language, gene- 
rally speaking, which causes their Peti- 
tions and their strength of reasoning to 
compare very favourably with a great 
number of the speeches which were de- 
livered in support of the Bill. I thinkI 
have said as much as it is necessary to 
say on the subject of this most unhappy 
and unfortunate law, and I hope I have 
kept my promise that while I should 
reserve any further judgment upon the 
proceedings of Lord Salisbury, I have 
not any charge to make against Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. I have read the 
despatch of Lord Cranbrook, in certain 
parts of it with satisfaction. I do 
not say that, as a whole, I could 
entirely subscribe to it; but that 
is quite another matter. Lord Cran- 
brook is the responsible Minister, 
and he has to consider the course which 
he should take—not how to annul the 
law—that course I have not suggested, 
and, therefore, I felt the necessity of his 
being supported. I have in my ex- 
perience been placed in dilemmas of 
this kind, and more especially with re- 
spect to the Indian Government. Nearly 
the first question which fell to my lot to 
consider as an Adviser of the Crown, 35 
years ago, was the question of the con- 
quest of Scinde by Lord Elgin. That 
question came before the Cabinet of Sir 
Robert Peel immediately after the con- 
quest had been effected. I think I may 
say with safety that there was not a 
single Member of the Cabinet who ap- 
proved the proceeding, but neither was 
there a single Member who thought it 
could be reversed. I am, therefore, by 
no means disposed to to call upon Her 
Majesty’s Government for any strong 
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measure, which would have the effect of 
discrediting the Government of India in 
the face of the people of India. I fog} 
keenly what they have done; but I fog} 
that they had before them a choice of 
difficulties, and that it is for the interest 
of the people of India themselves that 
the Government of India should not be 
unnecessarily discredited. I, therefore, 
have considered very carefully what ap. 
pears to me to be the proper counsel to 
offer to the House of Commons. This 
most serious matter has been brought 
before us, and I think it impossible for 
us altogether to put it aside. There is 
one way in which the mischief which 
has been done may be greatly mitigated 
and corrected without a withdrawal of 
the law. I am thankful for the modif.- 
cation which the Secretary of State has 
suggested ; but that modification, very 
good in itself, certainly does not, as 
I know from direct communications, give 
any satisfaction at all to those who have 
moved in India against the law, and 
could hardly be expected to do so. No- 
thing has been removed, except the 
censorship. The bond still remains 
which those writers are to give, and 
which, in many cases, it is totally im- 
possible for them to give. The power 
of punishment remains—the power of 
inflicting cruelty by a perfectly ir- 
responsible judgment remains. Well, 
Sir, that being so, I say it is perfectly 
impossible for the House to put aside 
the question; and I have made a pro- 
posal which seems to me to demand re- 
cognition. What I propose is, that we 
should pray Her Majesty that the pro- 
ceedings taken by the authorities under 
the Act shall be reported to the Secre- 
tary of State, and laid before Par- 
liament from time to time. What is 
the objection to that proposal ? I shall, 
perhaps, be told that it is not desirable 
to have the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Government in India made the sub- 
ject of debate here. Unquestionably 
it is not. But if a Bill is passed 
that is dangerous in its character; if 
it greatly interferes with the liberty 
of the subject ; if we are uncertain how 
the agents of the Government of India 
may give effect to the Bill, this House, 
which is the great Inquest of the Realm, 
cannot consistently with its duty rele- 
gate this subject into oblivion. We 
are bound to keep our eyes upon it; 
and, I venture to say, we will do 80, 
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In my opinion, the mildest course we 
can pursue is to ask that the proceed- 
ings under the Act shall be reported. 
That is the most innocent and salutary 
chock we can give to these proceedings 
—namely, the knowledge of those who 
conduct them that their countrymen at 
home are aware of them, and will com- 
ment upon their merits. I am not 
acting without precedent. Colonial Acts 
of Parliament must be laid on the Table 
before they receive the Royal Assent, or, 
at least, are liable to be cancelled if an 
Address be presented against them ; the 
reason being, that it was thought well 
that the proceedings of the Colonial Le- 
gislaturesshould, ifnecessary, be brought 
under review, and it was believed that 
the knowledge that they would be 
brought under review would tend to im- 
prove their character. ‘Take the case of 
discipline in the Army ; every trial held, 
and every punishment inflicted, is re- 
gularly reported to this House, and ac- 
counts of them are regularly laid upon 
the Table in the Annual Reports of the 
Army Department. Is it desirable that 
the House should even meddle at all in 
discipline of the Army, except in very 
extreme cases? Certainly not, nor is it 
intended that the House should do so; 
but it is acknowledged that the House 
has a duty to perform, and that it is its 
duty to be aware that the authorities 
are acting in a proper spirit, and we 
know that the existence of those pro- 
visions tends to keep within due bounds 
the administration of the great powers 
which the management of the Army re- 
quires. That Sir, is the spirit in which 
my Motion has been conceived. I think 
I can see what will happen if such a 
Motion is not allowed to pass. It will 
be taken on the part of some at least of 
the official authorities in India as a dis- 
tinct approval by this House of the In- 
dian Vernacular Press Law—as a dis- 
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which, in my opinion, will happen if 
this Motion is rejected. I think that the 
proceedings of the Indian authorities 
will, undoubtedly—after they have re- 
ceived such a compliment from the House 
of Commons as the refusal by the vote 
of a majority to look into the conse- 
quences of this most singular and un- 
oe Act—be less guarded and 
ess temperate, in some cases, than they 
would be if it were known among all the 
officers of the Government of India that 
the eye of Parliament was upon them. 
The consequence of that may be that 
you will have more aggravated cases of 
repression under the use of the power of 
the Act than you would have if you had 
shown them that you recognized their 
interest and concern in the matter. Ag- 
gravated cases will arise, and will come 
home by virtue of their very aggravation ; 
they will attract the notice and sympathy 
of Members of this House, accustomed 
to interest themselves in the affairs of 
India ; and it not an extraordinary opi- 
nion to hold that the effect of rejecting 
a Motion of this kind—which would 

tend to give regularity and moderation 

to the whole of the proceedings—may be, 

not that you will keep the cases under 

the Act out of the hearing of Parlia- 

ment, but that you will have more and 

more serious cases, and probably more 

and more discussion on the subject. 

These are the general grounds on which 

I propose the Motion which I have pre- 

sented to the House. I repeat most 

strongly, that I should exceedingly re- 

gret if discredit were to be thrown upon 

the Indian Government. I have faith 

and confidence in its general administra- 

tion. I believe in its good intentions, 

and in its general prudence and wisdom. 

I look upon this as an isolated error, 

and my sincere purpose and design are 

to offer a contribution towards keeping 

the consequences of that error within 

the narrowest possible bounds. 





tinct ae of the mass of proceeding 
which I have, perhaps, wearied you in 
proclaiming, but which was absolutely 
required to be made known to you as 
Representatives of the people of this 
country. Possibly you may have a sub- 
stitute—you may have something better 
than my Motion. If so, I shall not be so 
governed by self-love of the proceeding 
which, in innoceace of intention, I have 
made, as to be unwilling to waive it for 
something which might be more effec- 
tual. But there is another inconvenience 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that all proceedings 
which maybe taken by the authorities under the 
Indian Vernacular Press Act be reported to the 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament 
from time to time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in rising to move 
the following Amendment :— 
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“That Lord Lytton improperly obtained the 
sanction of the Home Government for a measure 
described as intended to repress seditious news- 
papers, but really placing every kind of publi- 
cation at the mercy of the Indian Executive ; 
that there is no reason to believe that Lord 
Lytton is qualified by any acquaintance with 
Indian vernacular languages to control the re- 
ports of his subordinates upon the tone of the 
Native Press of India; that serious accusations 
are brought against the excessive garbling of 
the opinions attributed to the Native Press in 
the extracts alleged by Lord Lytton as a justi- 
fication for the recent Press Act, and that in 
some instances this garbling appears to extend 
to a complete falsification ; that this House de- 
plores the unjust and insulting tone used to- 
wards the people and languages of India in the 
said Press Act, and in other documents laid 
before Parliament ; that this House recognizes 
the services of the Native Press of India in ex- 
plaining the sentiments and exposing the 
grievances of the Indian people still unfortu- 
nately destitute of any Constitutional oppor- 
tunities of representation, and considers that 
those services were especially required at the 
moment when the real opinions of the people of 
India on the subject of the employment of 
Indian military resources for the European 
policy of the Cabinet were suppressed by the 
sudden and arbitrary action of the Viceregal Go- 
vernment ; ”’ 


said, he was aware that the Government 
had the most sincere desire to promote 
the welfare of India, and he was quite 
prepared to concede that even the ex- 
traordinary measure which the House 
had under its notice had been framed 
for no other object. He made, there- 
fore, no specific charge against Lord 
Lytton, though he thought he should 
have given the Home Government fuller 
reasons for the Act than he had ap- 
parently done. His main objection to 
the Act in question was its comprehen- 
siveness. A Bill dealing with the news- 
pape Press alone ought not to contain 
a clause asto vernacular political litera- 
ture in general without giving the Home 
Government due time to express its opi- 
nion on it. Now, Section 10 of the Act 
included in its scope not only newspapers 
and periodicals, but every work of litera- 
ture which might appear to the Go- 
vernor to contain passages likely to 
excite dissatisfaction, so that it could 
only be by the grace of the Governor 
that any political publication could 
exist. In one case a history of the Sepoy 
War in the vernacular had been stopped 
by the publisher’s unwillingness to run 
the risk. He would withdraw the im- 
plied censure on Lord Lytton, and only 
affirm that his decided opinion was 
against the inclusion in the Act of ver- 


Mr. O’ Donnell 





nacular works in general, the most in. 
nocent of which might be deemed ob. 
jectionable or seditious, according to the 
caprice of the Governor. He believed 
the Indian Government was perfectly 
justified in quoting the precedents with 
reference to the way in which the Home 
Government dealt with the Irish Pregs, 
Anything that could be said against the 
Indian Press Act now under considera. 
tion could be said with equal force 
against the Press Acts which had been 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. He had 
never been able to see how it could be 
fairly said that the security of human 
life was the governing motive for the 
coercion Acts which were passed against 
the Irish Press. It was news to him— 
and he was sure to every hon. Member 
—that the deplorable outrages which 
had marked agrarian transactions in 
Ireland were solely due to the teachings 
of the Irish Press. He had been under 
the impression that the question had 
hitherto been one as between landlord 
and tenant, and that it was legalized 
outrage on the one side which had led to 
illegal outrage on the other. He had 
heard with pleasure the disclaimer which 
had been pronounced that evening, and 
he hoped that under no future Liberal 
Government would anything be heard 
of coercion Acts applied to the Irish 
Press. He wished rather to call atten- 
tion to afew of the prominent charac- 
teristics of the Indian Press Act than 
to suggest a remedy ; because he thought 
the mischief of measures of this kind 
was much more likely to be prevented 
in the future by exposing the circum- 
stances attending the late gagging Act 
than by any other course. He could 
not understand why the Government 
would not consent to make periodical 
reports as to the working of the Act, be- 
cause it would be competent to hon. 
Members at any time to bring each in- 
dividual case before Parliament and to 
take full discussions upon them. There 
could be no real supervision without 
very accurate knowledge on the part of 
the supervisors of the languages and 
dialects in which the articles impugned 
were written; and if the Government 
purposed to decide upon the strength of 
translations, he could only think that the 
worst results would follow as far as the 
prestige of the Government in India was 
concerned, Native scholars and leaders 
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of opinion in India had openly impeached 
the accuracy of the extracts from the 
local Press, and the most convincing 
reply which the Government could make 
to a charge of that kind would be to 
attempt a prosecution in India against 
those who made such an accusation. 
This, however, they were well aware 
the Government would not venture to do. 
The law, moreover, was specially unfair 
in directing its whole force against the 
Native Press alone. He thought all 
should have been treated alike, whe- 
ther the offenders were Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, or Natives. The 
action of the Government in regard to 
this measure could only have the effect 
of proving to the peoples that they were 
not regarded as an integral part of the 
Empire. The contemptuous references 
tothe ignorance and inferiority of the 
readers of Native journals, and the de- 
preciation of the Native intellect, was a 
much greater incentive to disaffection 
than the wildest complaints which had 
been culled from obscure journals to 
form a ground of justification for this 
measure. It was desirable for the Go- 
vernment of India on mere grounds of 
expediency to allow liberty, and even 
licence in the expression of Native opi- 
tion, The suppression of public feeling 
in India had been to leave the Govern- 
ment without any indication of the feel- 
ing of the Natives on the policy of send- 
ing troops to Europe to aid the European 
policy of the Government. Indeed, the 
Governor General had himself admitted 
that it was owing to the agitation in the 
Indian bazaars on the Turkish question 
that the necessity arose for muzzling the 
Indian Press. He was quite satisfied 
that even though by the influence of the 
Government the House was induced to 
reject both his own Motion and that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Act would 
remain a dead letter, or that, if enforced, 
a single prosecution would cause more 
trouble and ferment than a dozen"prose- 
cutions under the ordinary law. The 
hon, Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mz. O’;CONNOR POWER seconded 
theAmendment. — 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
Lord Lytton improperly obtained the sanction 
of the Home Government for a measure de- 
sribed as intended to repress seditious news- 
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papers, but really placing every kind of publi- 
cation at the mercy of the Indian Executive,”— 
(Mr. O’ Donnell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. GORST said, that, in common 
with many who sat on his side of the 
House, he had listened with great atten- 
tion and interest to the moderate speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, and he hoped, unless 
some strong reasons wefte shown to the 
contrary, that his Motion would be 
adopted without a division. It was quite 
impossible to justify in itself this Press 
Law. So many were the objections 
which could be raised to it, that it was 
difficult to select any particular one as 
deserving of greater prominence than 
another. The right hon. Gentleman 
had dwelt upon its character as a piece 
of class legislation. That seemed to him 
to be a fatal blot on such a law. To his 
mind the most objectionable feature of 
the Act was the manner in which it put 
an end to the function of official bodies. 
It might be that he looked at the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of his Pro- 
fession ; but he must say that he had 
never read a law which seemed to him 
more calculated to place the Executive 
Government so entirely above the control 
of the law in carrying out its provisions. 
Although the Government of India was 
a despotic one, hitherto the people had 
possessed a security against its tyran- 
nical administration in the independent 
judicial tribunals of the country ; but if 
this law was to be carried out as it stood 
that security would be entirely gone, 
because the Government alone was made 
the judge of the character of any articie 
in the vernacular papers of which they 
themselves complained. He was sorry 
to say that this was not the only instance 
in which the Government of India de- 
sired to put itself above the law. The 
House ought to watch the propensity of 
that Government to put itself above the 
law. The Government of India was 
gradually becoming more independent 
of the Secretary of State at home. The 
— on which the Government of 

ndia acted was that not only the 
authority of the Secretary of State and 
Council, but that the jurisdiction of that 
House should be excluded. So far as he 
could see, there was no objection to the 
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Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
did not ask the House to reverse the 
action of the Indian Government, nor to 
do anything that could humiliate Lord 
Lytton and his Colleagues in the eyes of 
the people, but simply to require that 
all proceedings taken under the Act 
should be brought under the review of 
Parliament, so that the effect necessarily 
produced by this false step might be 
minimized as far as possible. Speaking 
for himself, he confessed he should wish 
the House to approve of that principle. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL observed, 
that if his opinion on that subject was 
at all as clear and decided as that of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, he 
thought he should have proposed a Reso- 
lution a good deal stronger than the one 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
moved. On the otherhand, he was sur- 
prised to gather that the Government 
were likely to oppose the Motion, which 
he regarded as a most innocent and rea- 
sonable one ; for whatever might be done 
by the Government of India in this 
matter must be published in Zhe Gazette, 
and so would be made public before the 
official papers could reach this country 
and be laid before Parliament. It was 
quite true that when a country had been 
conquered it was somewhat difficult to 
restore it. On the other hand, this was 
a question of domestic policy. For his 
part, he saw no difficulty in reversing it 
if it was desirable to do so. He 
was not going to propose that course, 
because it was one of those subjects 
which the more one looked into, the 
more difficulties were apparent; and, 
having passed a great portion of his life 
in India, he was even now a waverer on 
the matter. He hoped the House would 
pardon him for referring to what might 
be called a personal matter. Lord 
Lytton, in proposing this measure, did 
him the honour of quoting some words 
which he had used in referring to this 
subject, and said that he had urged upon 
the Government of India a measure 
similar to that which the Government of 
India had been compelled to adopt. 
Now, when this subject was discussed in 
a very brief manner on a former occa- 
sion—coming into the House, as he did, 
at the end of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone)—he had 
stated that he had no recollection that 
he had himself proposed a measure of the 
kind. Certain papers had been pub- 
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lished by the Government of India which 
were supposed to contradict the state. 
ments he had made; and although he 
had spoken = ig Mery he thought 
he might justify himself in saying that 
there was nothing in them to contradict 
what he had stated to the House. The 
contrary belief was founded on a letter 
of his to the Government of India, dated 
7th August, 1873, and that commenced 
with a passage which showed that the 
initiative in the matter was not taken by 
him. The fact was that an article of 
very seditious character having appeared 
in an Indian paper, the attention of Lord 
Northbrook and his Council was drawn 
to the subject, and being then Lieu. 
tenant Governor of Bengal, he (Sir 
George Campbell) was requested to 
give his opinion as to what ought to be 
done in the matter. Thereupon he 
stated what he had himself done, and 
what his views were. His views were 
confined to a somewhat strong opinion, 


‘expressed in a brief form, to the effect 


that there should be a law for the punish- 
ment of seditious and mischievous libels 
on the Government without the éclat of a 
great State prosecution. Being pressed 
on the subject, he had, he admitted, ex- 
pressed such an opinion ; buthe submitted 
that that was nothing in the nature of 
any measure proposed by him to the 
Indian Government, and far less one of 
the same character as that which it had 
passed. The fact of the matter was that 
although he had again and again de- 
nounced the evils which had attended the 
licence of the Press, he had not found 
himself in a position to propose any mea- 
sure for dealing with those evils, because 
there had been great difficulties in the 
way, and because, being a thick-skinned 
man, he thought it better to bear the 
evils to which he was subjected than to 
fly to others which he did not see. The 
passage which had been telegraphed over 
as having been written by him was in 
reality written by Mr. Buckland, and 
submitted by him (Sir George Campbell) 
as Lieutenant Governor, to the Viceroy, 
with the remark that although he did 
not agree with all contained in it, yet he 
must admit that it had a considerable 
basis of truth. For himself, he undoubt- 
edly said thatsomething oughtto be done. 
Turning tothe general question before the 
House, the hon. Member said it involved 
the whole character of our government 
in India, and whether that government 
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was to be conducted on despotic prin- 
ciples, or on free principles, for each of 
which views much could be said. He 
had been, for the most part, brought up 
in what might be called the despotic 
school, which believed that the people 
of India, not being yet fitted for free in- 
stitutions on a large scale, it was not 
ossible to graft at once, on an unfree 
stock, those institutions which had 
grown up gradually in the countries 
of Europe. That question of the Press 
presented itself to his mind ina practical 
and utilitarian aspect. He was inclined 
to suppose that the prestige of our Go- 
yernment in India was a good deal 
founded on the belief in the minds of the 
Natives that our power was irresistible, 
that it would not brook contradiction or 
opposition ; and that view of our power 
was detracted from by the immense 
licence with which the acts of the Go- 
yernment were criticized by an un- 
bridled, and, in some respects, a licen- 
tious Press. He had observed that in 
the Native States there was an entire 
want of that prestige in the Government 
which was founded on the belief that 
opposition to it was useless. Oude was 
not long ago a Native State, and the 
Zemindars thought opposition to the 
Government almost a point of honour. 
In the Sikh territory a similar state of 
things had once prevailed; but in the 
British possessions, on the other hand, 
they had established a belief in the useless- 
nessof resistance to the Government, with 
the result that force was never needed. 
His own experience had been gained 
first in recently acquired provinces, and 
latterly in Bengal, where he had been 
much struck with the contempt that had 
been bred of familiarity. In fact, he had 
been partly confirmed in his impression 
that if there was to be a free Press, it 
would be necessary to double the Army, 
and that would materially affect the 
finances of the country. Formerly his 
great objection to free institutions in 
India had been that they were likely to 
destroy the belief in the irresistible power 
of the Government; but his later expe- 
nence in the government of Bengal had 
somewhat modified those views. He 


had been shocked to find that an old 
woman defied the whole Government and 
necessitated the employment of military 
force, yet of late years the people of 
Bengal had shown the most wonderful 
obedience to the law when it was actu- 
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ally passed. He especially referred to 
recent Bills for local taxation, and a 
census of the people. There was then 
a good deal to be said in favour of 
legality in India; and, although there 
might be a transition stage in which 
our prestige might vanish, and our 
Government be treated with something 
of familiarity and contempt, he still 
thought there was a great deal to 
be said on the other side, and that it 
was quite possible that legality would 
prevail, and that free institutions might, 
in due time, be grafted upon our Indian 
rule. The result of his somewhat wide 
experience having been to leave him in 
great doubt upon this question of a 
free Press in India, he was not in a 
position to criticize severely any attempt 
to deal with such a difficult question ; but 
he emphatically condemned the hasty 
“mew grerity with which that attempt had 

een made. It was a question which 
required to be dealt with most carefully 
and dispassionately, and one which the 
Indian Government, smarting under the 
attacks made upon it, should have re- 
ferred to the Home Government, rather 
than have stolen a march, as it were, 
and forced the hand of the Government 
at home under what were little short of 
false pretences. There was no urgency 
in the matter, and the extracts which 
had been sent home, so far from showing 
that the licentiousness of the Press was 
increasing, tended rather in the contrary 
direction. A good many extracts from the 
Vernacular Press were quoted in the 
debates in the Indian Council; but he 
observed that no dates were given, and 
the worst by far were from a newspaper 
published in Holkar’s dominions, and 
not affected by this law. Looking 
at the extracts from Bengal during 
the past 18 months, however, he could 
say that they were no worse than what 
was written in his time—indeed, they 
were not half so bad. In his opinion, 
the Government had failed to show that 
an emergency existed, and, therefore, 
their action was, in this respect, en- 
tirely unjustifiable. It seemed to him 
that the hands of the Secretary of 
State had been forced by a telegram 
from India. This was not an isolated 
case in which this was done; it had 
become very much a system of late pre- 
valent in India. The hands of the Home 
Government were forced by an alarming 
telegram, then the thing was done, and 
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when the real state of the case was dis- 
covered, it was too late to undo the mis- 
chief. He was unable to see any justi- 
fication for the distinction between the 
English and the Vernacular Press. If 
there was any difference between the 
two, the papers published in English were 
by far the most outspoken and licentious of 
thetwo. Zhe Hindoo Patriot, for instance, 
was edited by an Englishman, who had 
been patted on the back by successive 
Governments; but it never lost an op- 
portunity of making Englishmen appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of the Natives. 
At one time it made the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) a hero; but 
it had now discarded him for the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell), whom it described as a very 
dazzling fellow indeed. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had said, the extracts read were 
rubbish of a puerile description. It 
was mere braggadocia. It did not 
mean anything serious. If a sailor at 
Liverpool beat his wife and gouged out 
her eye, he was held up as a specimen 
of the English; if an English jury re- 
turned a silly verdict, it was held up as 
a sample of English intelligence. This 
was, no doubt, calculated to bring the 
British character into contempt; but 
there was no wish in all this to upset 
the British Government. If they dealt 
with the Native Press, he contended 
they ought to deal with English papers 
of the character of Zhe Hindoo Patriot. 
He strongly objected to the appointment 
of the Press Commissioner, who seemed 
to be a political agent whose duties were 
to suppress the Vernacular Press and 
‘“‘nobble” the English Press. He 
looked “with great apprehension on a 
system of that kind. Having had con- 
siderable experience in these matters, 
he felt constrained to state the course he 
should like to see followed. Whatever 
opinion they might hold as to the ad- 
vantages of despotism in India as com- 
pared with free institutions, they had 
proceeded too far to go back. At all 
events, they could not very far retrace 
their steps, and the Act in question 
being the reversal of a system which 
had long prevailed, he looked with 
great doubt upon its policy. On the 
other hand, he could not but think that 
something ought to be done in the mat- 
ter, so that the vices of the Indian Press 
—rubbish and puerile though they 
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might be—could be readily restrained, 
They should not destroy the liberty of 
the Press; but he thought they should 
apply a more speedy and summ 
punishment of a slight character to the 
case of Press offences of a minor charae. 
ter, and that, without the paraphernalia 
of a State trial, there should be some 
provision for a warning without pub- 
lication in the Gazette; and if the warning, 
after being given a second or third time, 
was disregarded, the offender should be 
liable to punishment after a summary 
trial before a magistrate. He objected to 
the penalty for the use of language cal- 
culated to create antipathies between 
different races. It was a dangerous 
thing to shut the mouth of the Natives, 
and to say to them—‘‘ If you complain 
of Europeans, you are creating antipa- 
thies, and must be punished.” A com- 
ment on the conduct of an official 
in his public capacity might be fair 
and reasonable, and even valuable, 
and yet the writer would be subject to 
punishment under the provisions of 
this law. That machinery was far 
too great, so far as the suppres- 
sion of minor offences was concerned; 
while, if it were not put in force, it 
would prove a scandal to Indian legis- 
lation, and the conductors of the Native 
Press would soon find that a law existed 
to which there was no intention of re- 
sorting. This was a state of things 
which could not but be attended with 
mischievous results. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, that the sub- 
ject introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich was of 
interest to all who, like himself, had 
passed a great many years of public ser- 
vice in the East. The Motion relatedto 
an Act passed by the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta in March last. That Legis- 
lative Council aped the forms and man- 
ners of the House of Commons; but it 
carried out its business with more ra- 
pidity than they did in that House, for ob- 
struction was neither tolerated nor even 
connived at in Calcutta. The Act they 
were now considering went through all 
its forms in one day, and was passed in 
one sitting ; and he believed it became 
the law of the land that same afternoon, 
the sanction of the Viceroy having been 
accorded to it. Precipitate legislation 
like that would seem to —_ great 
emergency in India, or some danger 12 
Calcutta. But there was no danger. The 
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fact was that Lord Lytton was anxious 
to get away from the heat of the plains 
to his retreat in the Himalayas, and 
hence the emergency. But although it 
was passed in great haste, it would not 
be true, and should not be inferred, that 
the Act was passed without considera- 
tion. The subject had been under con- 
sideration for two or three years, and, in 
fact, in 1877 and 1878 every high func- 
tionary in India was required to state 
his opinion on’it in writing, and did so. 
The Act was intended to restrain the dis- 
somination of seditious writings through 
the Vernacular Press, and it required 
that upon the publication of any news- 
papers in India, the owners might—not 
should—be required to make a deposit to 
secure that the journal should be con- 
ducted with propriety, and the Govern- 
ment had the power of forfeiting the de- 
posit, which was not to exceed £200, 
and to suppress the journal, if it was 
found that after two warnings it con- 
tinued to disseminate sedition or treason- 
able writings against the Government. 
Such an Act was, in his opinion, an ab- 
solute necessity of our government in 
the East. If carried out with propriety 
and moderation, and not entirely 
whittled away, it would, he could not 
help thinking, be a great success. In 
his judgment, a thoroughly despotic 
Government as the Government of India 
was, tempered by a perfectly free Press, 
was an anomaly and a condition of go- 
vernment which never could succeed. 
The Government was conducted by a 
handful of Europeans, who were con- 
querors, aliens in blood and religion ; 
and the endeavour to carry on an arbi- 
trary government in India, tempered, 
as he had said, with a free Press in 
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sent position in India was very secure, 
because we had there a well-appointed 
Army of 60,000 or 70,000 European 
troops, which could be, by means of 
the railways, sent with rapidity from 
one part of India to another. We were 
secure, also, because wo had disarmed a 
large mass of the Native population 
who were likely to,be turbulent. When, 
in 1857, under Lord Canning, an attempt 
was made to shackle the Press, it was 
said, and with truth, that it was not the 
Native but the English Press against 
which the measure was aimed. The 
English Press of that day denounced the 
Governor General as ‘clemency Can- 
ning,” and endeavoured to force on him 
a most repressive policy—a policy of 
vengeance and massacre, from which 
his heart revolted. That was the reason 
why the Press was shackled at that time. 
But the reason why the Native Press 
never gave much trouble immediately 
after its emancipation was simply this— 
there was no Native Press in India at 
all in 1835. The Native Press had 
been of excessively slow growth. There 
was a high charge for its transmission 
through the Post Office, for they had not 
then got to a halfpenny and a farthing 
stamp. But things were altered now. In 
1835, the extent of our territorial power 
in India was not half what it was at 
present. We had not then, most nefa- 
riously he thought, confiscated the Pro- 
vince of Oude. That was done by 
Lord Dalhousie—and that was the be- 
ginning of our great troubles in India. 
We had not conquered and annexed the 
Punjab; we had not confiscated the pos- 
sessions of the Ameers of Scinde—most 
excellent gentlemen, who governed their 
country much better than the Govern- 





such a country, constituted a condition 
of affairs which must prove mischievous 
and dangerous. The only wonder was 
that an experiment of this character 
could exist for 40 years, and that a free 
Press in India had done so little mischief. 
There were reasons why it did not create 
great harm in the past, and he would 
now refer to some of them. He admitted 
that when this system of government 
was introduced by Lord Metcalfe, and 
approved by Mr.--afterwards Lord— 
Macaulay, a gentleman who knew no- 
thing about India, the establishment of 
& perfectly free Native Press did not 
give the smallest cause for anxiety to 


ment of Bombay did; we had not de- 
clared Nagpore escheated to the British 
Government for want of heirs; nor had 
we annexed Satara ; we had not, in 1835, 
deprived the Nizam of one-third of his 
territories by seizing on Berar, all of 
which had been done in a nefarious and 
discreditable fashion. All these coun- 
tries existed in their integrity in 1835, 
and some were perfectly independent 
States. In those times, statesmen like 
Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Monro, 
and Mount Stuart Elphinstone spoke of 
these States as the safety-valves of Bri- 
tish India ; because Natives of ambition 
and eminence, of a turbulent disposition, 
could find a wide field for distinction in’ 





the rulers. He admitted that our pre- 
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civil and military employment, and there 
they had ample opportunities for ac- 
quiring power and wealth in those great 
countries. But all that was changed now. 
Natives were excluded from high em- 
ployment in the British possessions. 
Schools were now opened, and Univer- 
sities were endowed; but they forgot that 
school-boys grew up to be men, and the 
men as well as boys were thoroughly 
discontented, because, after receiving a 
good education, they found that they 
were altogether excluded from high 
appointments in the Civil, Military, 
and Diplomatic Services. Thus ex- 
cluded, and thus discontented, they took 
refuge in the Press. The Press be- 
came more and more powerful, and had 
many more readers. What did they tell 
us in the Native Press? They told us 
what could not be denied—that we were 
intruders in the land; that our taxation 
was grinding, and was reducing the po- 
pulation to abject poverty ; that our ex- 
penditure was excessive; that our taxa- 
tion was constantly increasing ; that our 
prestige as a nation had diminished—as 
he believed it had under a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. In one word, they plainly 
stated that they would gladly get rid of 
us if they could. No doubt, these were 
disagreeable truths, and we had submit- 
ted to this sortof criticism fora good many 
years. Recently, however, Lord Lytton 
had asked the Indian functionaries to 
give their opinion whether any and what 
change should be made in the law. He 
seemed to have appealed to the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) ; but he had not been able to 
make up his mind on the subject. With 
one or two exceptions, the great func- 
tionaries appealed to had replied in one 
strain. They said that the Indian Le- 
gislative Body ought to restrain the 
dissemination of seditious writings by 
the Native Press, but in a very mild 
manner, by the Press Law now under 
discussion; for it was much better to 
repress those writings than to bring their 
authors, whether men or boys, to trial 
penally. The only exception to these 
declarations of all the official men in 
India came from Madras, where the 
Governor appeared to have a grudge 
against Lord Lytton. That answer was 
to the effect that nothing should be done 
with the Native Press. He had, ona 
former occasion, drawn the attention of 
the House to the manner in which the 
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Governor of Madras, and the officials 
there, had set themselves to counteract 
the measures of Lord Lytton. Those 
men, if not imbecile, wrote very much 
like imbeciles. They said things should 
rather remain as they were—that there 
was no reason to interfere with the 
Native Press—and that it was well we 
should know what they alleged against 
us. These people, like Mawworm in the 
play of Zhe Hypocrite, ‘loved to be 
despised.”’ That was the style of their 
reply. He had read the whole of the 
replies sent to the Viceroy’s Government 
by the high officials consulted in this 
matter, but he would only quote one 
of them. Mr. W. Jones, a Bengal civil 
servant, writing from Berar, one of the 
assigned districts of Hyderabad, which 
we had seized and taken from the 
Nizam, and where he held the high 
position of Chief Commissioner, said, 
in substance, that recent unjust ac- 
quisitions in Berar had left there a wild 
legacy of hatred against the English 
name; that he had noticed spring. 
ing up around him in India a feel- 
ing of nationality which was never ob- 
servable in former times, and he largely 
attributed it to the fact that while, in 
former times, we governed India by 
separate Presidencies, and taxation, when 
it did press, was a local, and not a 
national grievance, now, under the In- 
perial régime, taxation was oppressive, 
and bore with equal weight on all por- 
tions of the population. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Jones desired to see 
restrictions upon the dissemination of 
seditious libels by the Native Press. Mr. 
Jones was right, and he (Mr. Smollett) 
agreed with him. But, for his part, he 
would rather see what Mr. Jones did not 
propose—a reversal of our policy in India. 








Mr. Smolleti 


He would like to see some of those un- 
justifiable annexations restored to their 
owners. He would like to see a great re- 
duction in our public establishmentsin In- 
dia, and he had shown that £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 annually could well be saved. 
With that reduction, there ought to be 
a great diminution of taxation instead 
of a great accumulation of further taxa- 
tion. When Mr. Jones spoke of taxation 
pressing upon all classes, he had, pro- 
bably, in view the great increase of the 
salt duties, and the imposition, six or 
eight months ago, in every part of India, 
of the licence tax, an import which 
had been received with great disgust in 
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many quarters. It was these things 
which rendered the coercion of the Press 
necessary. But though he wished to see 
these things done, he saw no chance of 
their being done; for he could not im- 

yess his opinions upon the stolid gen- 
tlemen who filled the highest situations 
in the India Office. India was governed 
by Sir John Strachey and others ; and 
while these men ruled, he saw no 
chance of diminishing the taxation 
of the country. And now, one word 
as to the difference made between 
the Native and the English papers. 
There was one objection to Act IX. of 
1878, that it dealt entirely with the 
Vernacular Press, leaving the English 
Press perfectly free. He admitted the 
force of that objection ; and the more so, 
because he believed that the difficulties 
of the Indian Government were often 
enhanced by the clamours of English 
journalism. The House must know 
that in 1859, the direct government of 
the Crown was established in India, and 
made known by a Royal Proclamation 
issued by Lord Canning in October of 
that year. The principal announcement 
in that Proclamation was a declaration 
that, in future, the rights and dignity 
of Native States would be maintained. 
Her Majesty pledged Her Royal word 
and honour that the policy of annexa- 
tion was at an end; and that announce- 
ment gave great satisfaction to the Na- 
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Indian Public Opinion, supposed to be 
the organ of the authorities in the Pun- 
jaub, some years afterwards, wrote thus 
of the States of Kabul and Cashmere— 

‘The key of India is as much Kabul as Cash- 
mere, and whilst we should render the Rulers of 
the former country subservient to our interests, 
we ought, without any delay, to annex the 
latter. Expediency, the Maharajah’s mis- 
government, and his flagrant breach of the 
Treaty, justify, and in the interests of humanity 
and statesmanship demand, such an annexa- 
tion.” 
The sentiments entertained by the ruling ‘ 
classes in India were echoed by the 
correspondents of the leading London 
journals stationed in Calcutta. For ex- 
ample, the well-informed Correspondent 
of The Times, writing from Calcutta in 
March, 1866, advocated wholesale an- 
nexation of Native States, because, he 
said— 

‘¢ Mutilations, the ravishing of women, tor- 
ture, Suttee, and burying alive are the rule 
under all Native Governments.” 


In April, 1877, the same Correspondent 
alleged that the restoration of the Na- 
tive State of Mysore to the heir of the 
late Rajah was opposed by the Viceroy’s 
Government and to English opinion, be- 
cause it was a retrograde step, although 
it was ordered by the Secretary of State, 
Lord Cranborne. He said that the re- 
storation of Mysore would be 





tives as well as to the Princes of India. 
But to the official mind annexation was 
always a favourite policy, and the repu- 
diation of it was gall and wormwood to 
the Services—Civil and Military. Now, 
the English Press in India naturally 
echoed the sentiments of the English 
population, and that Press always ad- 
vocated the suppression of Native rule. 
Tle would quote some few extracts from 


‘‘ equivalent to the restoration of slavery in 
the West Indian Colonies,” 


and that— 

“ horrible punien is inseparable from the 
rule of an idolatrous Hindoo or sensual Mussul- 
man.”’ 


Now, he would not quote farther in this 
matter; he would only add that incen- 
tives to plunder and to annexation of 
this character when they were read in 





Anglo-Indian journals to show how they 
dealt with the Imperial policy. In the 
Calcutta paper—Firiend of India—one of 
the most influential of Anglo-Indian 
journals, in October, 1860, the following 
comment on Her Majesty’s Proclamation 
appeared—just 12 months after it was 
issued :-— 

__ Annexation is in abeyance for the hour, and 
it is right that Government should forswear all 
approach to it now. But the destiny of British 
power is in time to sweep the effete Princelings 
who now rule Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, 


at and Travancore off the face of the 
eninsula,”’ 


Native States were very damaging to 
British rule in India. They created 
great alarm and agitation; they led to 
a universal belief in the hollowness and 
insincerity of the policy of the Indian 
Government, and they increased the 
difficulties, always great, of the efficient 
administration by honest Viceroys. 
Holding those opinions, he regretted 
that some means had not been adopted 
to prevent the publication of such in- 
centives. There were difficulties in the 


matter; but those difficulties were not 
insuperable, and they might be over- 





A journal published at Lahore, called 


come if resolutely faced. 
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Mr. EVANS said, he would not have 
ventured to address the House if he had 
not had a great many opportunities, a 
few months before this Act came into 
operation, of conversing with English 
gentlemen—official and non-official—in 
all the three Presidencies, on the subject 
of the Vernacular Press. Some said the 
Vernacular Press of India was libellous, 
and even seditious, while others main- 
tained that it was harmless and in- 
significant. The balance of opinion 
seemed to be in favour of the latter 
notion. As an hon. Gentleman opposite 
had referred to the state of Oude, he 
might mention that a gentleman who 
was well acquainted with the Natives in 
that part of India told him that, in his 
opinion, the Vernacular Press there was, 
on the whole, not only harmless, but 
useful. There was immense difficulty in 
India in ascertaining the true feelings 
and opinions of the people, and it seemed 
to him the Vernacular Press would have 
been of great service in overcoming it. 
Of the Government of our Eastern Em- 
pire, and of the different services con- 
nected withit, he had the highest opinion ; 
and if they had simply said that the Ver- 
nacular Press had become seditious and 
unmanageable, and demanded repres- 
sive measures, he should have been in- 
clined to say—‘‘ You know best, and it 
is not for me to dispute your views;”’ 
but he could not help thinking their 
judgment had been at fault when they 
decided to restrict the free expression 
of Native opinion instead of watching 
and profiting by it. The Indian Go- 
vernment, however, had not only stated 
what they meant to do, but had given 
their reasons, and it became the duty 
of the Members of that House to con- 
sider whether those reasons were good 
and sufficient. In his judgment, the 
hon. Member for Kirkaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) pronounced the strongest 
condemnation of this Act, when he said 
that during his servicein India, although 
the Press was free, it had not become 
worse, but become better. Lord Lytton, 
to do him justice, seemed, in some re- 
spects, to have been acting against his 
own convictions ; but of the majority of 
his Council, the description given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich was, no doubt, true. One of 
them said that such journalistic licence 
as existed in India would not be tolerated 
anywhere else except England and 
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America; but if that gentleman had 
had European experience, he would got 
have ventured to make such a statement, 
In Italy, for instance, the language jp. 
dulged in by some newspapers was much 
stronger than any we were accustomed 
to in this country. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Smollett) had condemned 
the Act, because, he said, the same mea. 
sure ought to be meted out to the Euro. 
pean as to the Vernacular Press, and the 
quotations which he made from the 
former were much worse than any of the 
passages cited from the Vernacular Press 
in support of this measure. He p. 
gretted that in many instances the 
passages had been selected in such a 
manner as to give a wrong impression 
as to the real gist of the articles. For 
example, in one article complaint was 
made of a particular judgment given 
by the High Court of Justice, and it was 
said that there was no justice in the 
country. The quotation stopped there, 
and it might be supposed the writer 
meant that as long as the English re- 
mained in India the people would not 
obtain justice; and that, therefore, they 
should endeavour to get rid of the 
English altogether. The writer, how- 
ever, called on the citizens of Calcutta to 
join together and endeavour to create an 
agitation on this subject ; and, instead of 
inculeating sedition, he advised them to 
adopt the constitutional course of appeal- 
ing to the Queen and to the British 
Parliament. Another article quoted in 
support of the Act expressed regret at 
the increase of drunkenness, and said 
it would never be put a stop to as long 
as the Government derived so large a 
portion of its revenue from the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors. ‘This 














was gravély quoted as an illustration of 
seditious writing inthe Vernacular Press, 
although the same thing was said every 
year far more eloquently and forcibly by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson). The truth was 
that it was almost impossible to find 
anything in the Vernacular Press of 
India which could be called seditious in 
the real sense of the word. The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last said that 
strong measures ought to be taken to 
keep lowe the Press in India, and under 
a despotic Government he could under- 
stand the difficulties to which a fre 
Press might give rise. But there had 


been for a long time liberty of the Press 
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in India, and nobody could fairly main- 
tain that there existed now, as a con- 
sequence, any special danger in that 
country. It was quite true that here 
and there, while he was in India, he 
heard of disaffection ; but, upon the 
whole, he had been impressed with the 
feeling that the people were particularly 
Joyal. With regard more especially to 
the Native troops, he had been told by 
officer after officer that if Her Majesty 
required 200,000 troops to assist her in 
carrying on war against Russia or any 
other Power, those troops could be raised 
without any difficulty. When such a 
state of things as that existed, he con- 
fessed to a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment that the Indian Government should 
have thought it necessary to pass such a 
law as this. He could not agree with 
those who contended that the Govern- 
ment were justified in the course which 
they had adopted, and although no man 
valued more than he did our Indian 
Empire, and the line of statesmen and 
soldiers by whom it was created, he saw 
no reason why he should not vote for the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich; for no harm 
would, he thought, be likely to result 
from its adoption, and it was most 
desirable that what was done under 
this Act should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had listened 
with pleasure to the moderate speeches 
of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich and other speakers, and expressed 
a hope that the discussion might con- 
tinue to be carried on in a spirit free 
from all Party considerations; because 
he considered it would not be for the 
advantage of India if, whenever her in- 
terests were under discussion, hon. 
Members were to allow Party spirit to 
prevail. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
might add, had, in his opinion, hit a 
blot in the Supreme Council of the 
Indian Government, when he spoke of 
its being composed of men having little 
or a0 English experience. Lord Lytton, 
a man for whom everyone entertained 
the highest respect, was in no degree 
conversant, he believed, with the ma- 
nagement of affairs from his own per- 
sonal knowledge either in the House of 
Commons or in the other House of 
Parliament, and the same remark ap- 
plied to nearly all, if not all, the Mem- 
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he wished to guard himself from the 
idea that, because a man had only re- 
ceived a diplomatic education, there- 
fore he might not be just as fit to 
be Viceroy of India as one of more wide 
experience. He hoped, therefore, that 
in any appointments, such as that of 
Financial Member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of India, which might hereafter bo 
made, acquaintance with English politi- 
zal life would be deemed an essential 
qualification. In his opinion, there 
should be one, if not two, Members of 
that Council of English experience, in 
order to assist the Viceroy in his de- 
liberations. Hon. Members must not, 
however, he contended, look at the 
question immediately before the House 
merely in the light of an English 
question, but should endeavour to place 
themselves in the position of those who 
were ruling alien races in India; for 
they must recollect that the people of 
that country were not homogeneous. Re- 
garded from that point of view, the 
measure which was now complained of, 
instead of being adverse to the liberties 
of the Natives of India, would tend 
rather to their welfare and prosperity, 
to the suppression of seditious writing, 
which might produce a great deal of 
mischief; for he contended that any le- 
gislative Act having for its object the 
check of harmful literature must be be- 
neficial to the various races over whom 
we had to rule. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member of Greenwich objected 
to not having the offenders tried by a 
jury; but Lord Lytton had, in his opinion, 
conclusively shown that it was far better 
the propagators of sedition should be 
taken in hand by the Executive Govern- 
ment itself, and that the scandal of a 
trial, stirring up as it would the bad 








bers of his Council. At the same time, 


feeling of many, would be most preju- 
dicial to good government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also alluded to Mr. 
Paul, the Indian Advocate General, and 
had adverted to certain statements which 
that gentleman had made. He wassure 
Mr. Paul would not have used the lan- 
guage which had been quoted if he did 
not sincerely believe that libels were 
being circulated throughout the country ; 
and there could be no doubt but that, in 
his opinion—and, he thought, in the 
opinion of those conversant with the 
peculiar temperament of the Indian 
mind—those libels and scurrilous ex- 
tracts, if believed in—as it was evident 
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it was the wish of the writers—-could not 
tend to strengthen their rule in India- 
The articles which had been spoken of 
must be regarded not from an English 
point of view, but from the point of 
view of the effect which they were calcu- 
lated to have upon the Natives of India. 
Many of the publications to which allu- 
sion had been made would not be con- 
sidered seditious if printed in this coun- 
try; but when hon. Members came to 
think of the impressionable character of 
the millions of the Native races of 
India, they could scarcely help feeling 
that what was not seditious in this coun- 
try might be, and unquestionably was, 
very seditious in India. The Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
no doubt, somewhat mild; but if it was 
assented to by the House, it would, he 
was afraid, have a very bad effect on 
the Native Indian population, for it 
would be said by the writers of these 
articles—‘‘ Well, after all, the British 
House of Parliament thinks but lightly 
of this line of writing; we will go on, 
and write even stronger to excite public 
feeling against the ruling power.” This, 
he thought, was no exaggeration of what 
would actually take place if the House 
agreed to the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman. An article might be scurri- 
lous without being seditious, and what 
this Act sought to do was merely to pre- 
vent statements being inserted in a news- 
paper which would incite the Natives 
of India to rise against their Rulers. 
Could anyone deny that this was not 
the object of the Act, to nip incipient 
rebellion in the bud, and to put a stop 
to that which must, if continued without 
check, unsettle the minds of many of 
the most ignorant. Whilst admitting 
the full right of Parliament to criti- 
cize the actions of the Viceroy and 
the Indian Government, he strongly 
deprecated any endeavour, by passing 
the Resolution before the ouse, 
fetter the hands of the Viceroy and 
make him almost irresponsible for what 
he might do. There was no foundation 
for the assertion that this Act had been 
passed in a hurried manner, because the 
subject had been under the careful con- 
sideration of the Indian Government for 
several years past; and it was clear, 
from the Papers before them, that Lord 
Northbrook, the previous Viceroy, se- 
riously contemplated making a move 
in the matter. The House ought also 
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to remember that if this Act hog 
been vetoed by Her Majesty’s Gover. 
ment, there would have been nothip 

left for the Viceroy, and certainly som, 
of his Council, but to resign. The meg. 
sure had been approved by the Supreme 
Council and by the Legislative Council 
of India, and also by every Administra. 
tive and Executive officer in the country 
with the exception of the Duke gf 
Buckingham ; while the great majority 
of the Indian Council at home had alsp 
given it their support. In those circum. 
stances, it would not be a wise act on the 
part of the House to agree to a Resoly. 
tion which would have the effect of pre- 
venting the measure from being brought 
into operation as speedily as possible, 
If an Act passed by such a body of 
men, agreed to by officers all over 
India, and receiving the sanction of such 
a majority in the Council at home, were 
to be vetoed, he feared no Act passed 
by the Legislative Council in India 
could legitimately receive the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, for he supposed 
there was scarcely an Act passed which 
did not receive more or less adverse com- 
ment. The necessity forthe Act wasshown 
by the extracts in the Blue Books from 
these articles, which clearly tended to 
diminish the prestige of England in that 
country. It had been most gratifying 
to those who took an interest in India to 
read the accounts which had appeared 
in Zhe Times recently, showing the 
loyalty of the Native population towards 
their Empress, and it would be most un- 
fortunate if that loyalty were to be 
undermined, or attempted to be un- 
dermined, by articles of the character 
which had been referred to. He thought 
that hon. Members opposite failed to ap- 
preciate the difference that existed be- 
tween the liberty and the licence of the 
Press. In England that distinction was 
clear ; in India it should be made clearer 
still. He hoped that no measure 
would ever be agreed to which would re- 
strict fair comment upon the conduct of 
our Indian officials. He would depre- 
cate any action being taken against any 
Native newspaper for fair or strong 
comment against acts of the Govern- 
ment collectively or individually, nor, in 
his opinion, would any Viceroy objectto 
such comments—strong opinion is one 
thing, but strong opinion having for its 
object the spread of discontent, and the 
endeavour to excite those who were 
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ruled against their Rulers was quite a 
different thing. It was to suppress the 
latter kind of writing that this Act had, 
in his opinion, been most judiciously 

assed. At the present time British rule 
in India was far better for the country 
and was more popular than any Native 
rule had been, and he thought that care 
should be taken to prevent the publica- 
tion of matter which would tend to un- 
dermine that popularity. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
divide; but if he did, he hoped the 
House would, bya considerable majority, 
uphold the action of the Secretary of 


State. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped that 
the reticence which had been shown in 
the course of this debate by the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government was 
an indication that they were not pre- 
pared to meet the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich with a 
direct negative, but would concur to a 
certain extent in his views. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on both sides 
of the House had not expressed entire 
approval of the measure. The question 
before the House was, whether it was 
wise or expedient to curtail the freedom 
of the Press in countries where the Go- 
vernment was despotic ; because this Act 
must not only affect India, but all 
other of our Colonies in which there 
was no representative Government. It 
practically took the Press from the pur- 
view of the law, and put it under the 
control of the Executive Government. 
Of course, the only justification for such 
a course could be the publication of 
articles which covertly or openly were 
designed and calculated to overthrow 
the Government. He thought it was 
unfortunate that the Secretary of State 
had not laid on the Table the Minutes 
by Lord Macaulay and Lord Auckland, 
Governors General of India. It appeared 
that in 1823 a system of licensing was 
established which continued till 1835. 
In that year it was abolished, the Ver- 
nacular Press being comparatively of 
very little importance. In the Minutes 
by Lord Macaulay and Lord Auckland, 
it was pointed out that there was at that 
time a system of manuscript newspapers; 
that there was a very large number of 
persons whose duty it was to collect in- 
formation to write it in the manuscript 
papers, which were circulated in many 
parts of India; that in Delhi 130 persons 
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were engaged in collecting, writing, and 
circulating that information ; that these 
manuscript paperscontained matter much 
more vicious than anything which ap- 
peared in the Indian newspapers; and 
that one result of a free Vernacular 
Press would be a gradual supersession 
of these manuscript papers. The manu- 
script papers, Lord Macaulay said, were 
filled with extravagant falsehoods and 
contained abuse of the Government. He 
had never before known so great a 
change as that involved in the Act in 
uestion effected with so little discussion. 
hey had not been told why it was 
that in a single day the Government had 
wrnaty this law, without any opportunity 
eing given for the expression of public 
opinion in this country or in India for 
or against the measure. Nobody who 
had read the case attempted to be made 
out for the present measure in the Cor- 
respondence before the House could fail 
to have been struck with its extreme 
weakness. Having looked at the 150 
extracts from Native newspapers, and 
spreading over a period of 18 months, 
which were supposed to justify that 
severe new law, he must say that the 
greater part of them consisted of mere 
rubbish, idle declamation, and rather 
scurrilous arguments; but of real sedi- 
tion there were not more than four or 
five cases. Some of them contained 
complaints that the Natives were not em- 
ployed in the Civil Service ; others that 
some Englishmen maltreated Natives ; 
others, referring to the Fuller case, said 
that Englishmen killed Natives; and 
others, again, alleged that Natives were 
treated asinferiors. Many of these com- 
laints might be foolish or unfounded, 
but they could hardly be regarded as 
seditious, and they were even valuable, 
as showing us the state of the Native 
mind. One of the extracts quoted by 
Lord Lytton, presumably as justifying 
the application of that very severe law, 
represented the English as treading on 
the necks of the whole Indian popula- 
tion; while another alleged that the 
English themselves spoke of the de- 
cline of their military power and of 
the loss of their prestige, concluding 
with the remark that there was a 
reat deal of truth in that statement. 
ir Alexander Arbuthnot, on the iutro- 
duction of that measure, also quoted a 
passage from a Native paper to this 
effect— 
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‘‘ A history of the non-fulfilment of its pro- 
mises by the British Government would be its 
whole history for the last 150 years.” 


There was, no doubt, much nonsense 
and extravagance in all that; but did it 
call for the passing of the stringent law 
now under consideration? It was, he 
thought, Cromwell who said his Govern- 
ment was not worth preserving if it 
would not stand paper bullets. So he 
would now say of the Indian Go- 
vernment, which he believed would 
stand paper bullets and something much 
stronger. He not only thought the 
change uncalled for, but he took ex- 
ception to the measure on account of 
the invidious distinction it drew between 
the Native and the Anglo-Indian Press, 
the separation it made between the law 
and Executive, and the probability that 
it would bring about a conflict with the 
Indian Press which must give rise to 
the total suppression of the Press or the 
failure of the measure itself. In con- 
clusion, although there might be some 
evils attending a free Press, yet the 
advantages it conferred far outweighed 
them ; and, in his judgment, it would be 
a great mistake, in the interests both of 
England and of India, to sacrifice those 
advantages. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY said, 
that if he could not imitate the eloquence 
of the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
he would, at least, try to imitate the 
tone in which he had introduced that 
question. A regard for the liberty of 
the subject and of the Press was not 
the exclusive property of any Party in 
that House ; it was equally dear to them 
all, and all must admit that any restric- 
tion of the freedom of the Press was a 
drawback which could only be justified 
by the gravest reasons. The right hon. 
Member for Greenwich had given them 
the history of the liberty of the Press in 
India ; but he was not correct in saying 
that it was established in 1835 by Lord 
Macaulay. The Minutes of Lord Met- 
calfe, Lord Macaulay, and other autho- 
rities, all showed that the liberty of the 
Press was not established in India— 
that certain restrictions which had never 
been put in force were being removed ; 
and it was that reason which every one 
of those authorities gave for removing 
the restrictions entirely. The right hon. 
Member for Greenwich stated that he 
was loath to inflict any censure upon 
Lord Lytton, also admitting that that 
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noble Lord was the friend of the Natives 
and that all his sympathies were on the 
side of freedom. Lord Lytton himself 
in his despatch, had expressed his regret 
that it should have fallen to his lot to 
diminish the freedom of the Press ; ang 
he could not help thinking that when 
the right hon. Gentleman had censured 
the conduct of the Governor General, he 
might have borne in mind that he had 
before him many considerations of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was probably 
unaware. It was worthy of notice, in 
passing, that in ‘another place,” a 
noble Lord, who had been recently Go. 
vernor General of India had not thought 
it necessary to bring forward any Motion 
on the subject. Now, the objections 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman were, 
as he understood them, four-fold. He 
had objected, in the first place, to any. 
thing being done, next to the particular 
course adopted, next to the manner in 
which the course taken had been fol- 
lowed, and, lastly, to the fact that it 
applied only to the Vernacular Press, 
and not to the Anglo-Indian as well, 
He would comment seriatim on those 
points, in order to defend the action of 
the Government. In the first place, it 
could easily be contended that on that 
preliminary question, there was an 
unanimous consensus of opinion. If he 
took the protest of three Members of the 
Indian Council, he found that that was 

ractically their view of the question. 
Bir Erskine Perry, while supporting 
Lord Salisbury’s views on the matter, 
thought that some action was necessary, 
and Sir William Muir had agreed with 
him; Sir Arthur Hobhouse, too, had 
quoted Sir James Stephen’s words that, 
considering the licence allowed to the 
Indian Press, some remedy would have 
to be found. He had recommended 
more frequent prosecutions under the 
existing Acts, if he had not demanded 
more stringent measures, like the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). Lord Northbrook also was 
in favour of some change, and of a sum- 
mary prosecution by which the éclat of 8 
long trial might be avoided. But what 
everyone had wished was to restrict, not 
to punish, to end the existing state of 
things, not to make martyrs; for, of 
course, it was notorious to all that 
hardly any Press prosecution ended 
satisfactorily. Sir Erskine Perry had 
suggested an amendment of the Press 
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ith summary procedure and small 
Ties, poset ae that was the 
most proper mode of treating the of- 
fence. Great weight ought to be given 
to the opinions of those who had had 
special experience of government in 
India, and, with the exception of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the whole con- 
sensus of opinion was in favour of what 
had been done by the Government. 
And it was worth while pointing out 
what this consensus of opinion was. 
The Governor General sent a Circular 
round to all the Governors, and all the 
Residents and Commissioners at the 
Courts of Native Princes, and the course 
of the Government was approved—in 
Bombay, by Sir Richard Temple, Mr. 
Gibbs, the Hon. Mr. Ashburner; in 
Bengal, by the Lieutenant Governor ; 
in the North-West Provinces, by the 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir George aie Hy 
in the Punjab, by the Governor, Mr. 
Egerton; in the Central Provinces, by 
Mr. J. H. Morris, Chief Commissioner ; 
in Burmah, by Mr. Thompson, Chief 
Commissioner; in Mysore, by Mr. 
Saunders, Chief Commissioner; in As- 
sam, by Colonel Keatinge, Chief Com- 
missioner; in Hyderabad, by Colonel 
Meade, the Resident, and Mr. Jones, 
Commissioner, and Mr. Bell, the Judi- 
cial Commissioner. In addition to all 
this, we knew that the Act was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Viceroy and 
his Council, including the non-official 
members. One of the strongest opinions 
was expressed by Mr. Paul, Advocate 
General of the Government, of whom a 
friend in this country had said to him 
—‘You may quote Mr. Paul with 
safety, for of all men I know he is least 
likely to approve any undue advance- 
ment of the Executive at the expense 
of the judicial body.” Great stress was 
laid upon the haste and secrecy with 
which this Act was supposed to have 
been passed ; but it was incorrect to as- 
sume there had been such haste. No 
doubt, when the matter came before the 
Council in the form of a Bill, it was 
passed with great rapidity; but, so far 
from there being haste, there had been 
great deliberation. The subject was 
mentioned in a despatch of Sir George 
Campbell, and the reply to it, dated 
August, 1873. Attention was drawn to 
itin a speech made at a Durbar held in 
Caleutta, on the 12th of August last, by 
Mr, Eden, who said— 
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“T do not believe that any country in the 
world would have stood such writing as we 
have allowed for the last 10 years. Lord North. 
brook took it up, and we all minuted on the 
subject; but there seemed to be a disinclination 
to move in the matter, and since then the 
editors of the most seditious papers have been 
praised and flattered—by the Bengal Govern- 
ment—till they have become actually reck- 
less. 


Therefore, during the Governorship of 
Lord Northbrook, the matter was under 
consideration, and Minutes were bein 
written upon it. In a despatch dated 
the 9th of June, 1875, after commenting 
on the language of these articles, Lord 
Salisbury, in a despatch to the Viceroy, 
said— 

‘‘In any event, I direct your Excellency’s 
serious attention to the continued publication of 
oe class of article by a portion of the Native 

88. > 


In the answer to this despatch, it was 
said— 

“The questions of the tone of the Native 
Press, of the condition of the law, and of the 
propriety of altering it, present very grave 
difficulties, and we propose to take another oc- 
casion of expressing our views upon them.”’ 


The Minute of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, of 
the 18th of August, 1876, showed that 
the matter was then under the considera- 
tion of the Indian Council, even to the 
practical changes that had been made in 
the law. They next came to the speech 
of Sir Ashley Eden on the 12th of 
August, 1877, and on the 22nd of Octo- 
ber to the Minute of the Viceroy. The 
expressions of opinion contained in the 
Blue Book extended over the whole 
period from the date of that Minute to 
the date of the telegram to the English 
Government, the 13th of March. The 
telegram stated that the matter was ur- 
gent, and when the Viceroy and _his 
Council said so on their responsibility, 
it would have been a grave step for the 
Home Government to have refused their 
assent. If there was then to be legisla- 
tion at all, it must be immediate, be- 
cause, as the Viceroy said— 

‘*T am obliged to leave Calcutta on the 18th 


of March, and we could not legislate on such a 
matter at Simla. 


As the Council was unanimous, there 
would have been no good in a lengthened 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich seemed to 
think there was no urgency in the mat- 
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the excited feeling in India occasioned 
by the war in the East of Europe. Now, 
he could not imagine anything more 
calculated to create excitement in the 
bazaars in India than the war in ques- 
tion; and, although the wise, prudent, 
and statesmanlike precautions of the 
Government had prevented any likeli- 
hood of British prestige being dimi- 
nished in the East, still the fact that 
excitement did exist at the time estab- 
lished a case of urgency for this mea- 
sure. When the former Press Law was 
repealed in May, 1835, it was contem- 
plated that the Government of India 
would be able to act promptly in case of 
emergency. On that occasion, Mr. 
Macaulay wrote— 


“No Government in the world is better pro- 
vided with the means of meeting extraordinary 
dangers by extraordinary precautions. Five 
persons, who may be brought together in half- 
an-hour, whose deliberations are secret, who are 
not shocked by any of those forms which else- 
where delay legislative measures, can, ina single 
— make a law for stopping every Press in 
India.” 


The Minutes of the Governor General 
and Mr. Prinsep contained similar 
views. As to the objection that this 
was class legislation, and that there 
ought to be no restrictions that were 
not imposed on the English as well as 
the Native Press, he was bound to ad- 
mit that nothing but exceptional danger 
and exceptional circumstances could jus- 
tify this legislation. The English Press 
addressed a very different audience from 
the Native Press; and although there 
would have been more show of fairness 
and impartiality if these restrictions had 
been imposed on both alike, the Govern- 
ment would not have been justified in 
imposing them on any part of the Press 
where they were not necessary. In 
1856, they had a restricted Press during 
the Mutiny; since then the evil with 
which the Act dealt had been growing, 
and their duty was to stop it, not for 
their own sakes, but for the sake of 
those whom it might lead into danger. 
It would be rather hard if hereafter the 
Government had to punish men who had 
been led into seditious courses, when 
they had not endeavoured to protect 
them from the mischievous counsels of 
the Press which had led them astray. 
The Governor General had truly said 
that this was a danger of which only 
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It was all very well for them, Sitting at 
home at ease, to laugh at the danger 
which the Indian Press might create. 
but they must all feel that the Press was 
a dangerous engine in the hands of ay 
ignorant, vain, and sensitive people 
The right hon. Gentleman had specially 
complained that the cognizance of Pros 
offences had been taken into the hands 
of the Executive Government; byt 
surely that was some security that the 
power would not be used except ag g 
matter of State policy ? The instructions 
which had been given showed the great 
caution which would be exercised, and 
the jealousy with which it would be 
watched. He sincerely hoped this Act 
would be a dead letter, from its not 
being necessary to put it in force, owing 
to the improvement it would effect in the 
conduct of the Native Press; but, if it 
were necessary to put it in force, and if 
it were abused, no doubt that House was 
the final Court of Appeal ; and there was 
no danger that any abuse under it would 
not be brought under the attention of 
Parliament. To insist, however, that 
every Paper and every part of the action 
of the Executive in every case must be 
laid on the Table, notwithstanding the 
disclaimer and temperate language of 
the right hon. Gentleman, would be 
tantamount to a Vote of Censure on the 
Governor General of India. The Gover- 
nor General deeply regretted the neces- 
sity of this measure, and the House itself 
would be untrue to its great mission if 
it did not deeply regret the necessity of 
laying shackles on the Native Press of 





India ; but the necessity for it had been 
shown by Native opinion itself, and 
that House would act unwisely if it did 
not sanction what had been done. In 
conclusion, he sincerely hoped that the 
House would pause before it inflicted 
stigma on the Indian Government which 
it did not deserve. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the ex- 
treme gravity and importance of this 
question led him to make a few observa- 
tions. Lord Cranbrook had stated within 
the last few weeks that one of the most 
experienced Administrators of India had 
declared one of the great difficulties of 
governing that country to be the want 
of means of ascertaining facts cot- 
nected with the social condition and 
political sentiment of the people, and 
that one of the most valuable means of 





those on the spot could properly judge. 
Mr. A. Gathorne-Hardy 


learning such facts was afforded by the 
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Native Press. In striking contrast with 
this statement was the remark made by 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, who spoke 
with the authority of a considerable 
Indian reputation, in asking in ‘‘another 

Jace” for certain statistics of mortality, 
that it was all the more the duty of the 
Government to produce those statistics 
because now they must remember that 
the Native Press was silenced. By com- 
paring these statements, they would see 
the great importance of the step that 
had been taken. There were two dis- 
tinct questions before the House—the 
Act itself, and the manner in which it 
had been passed. Grave as was the 
mischief likely to result from the Act 
itself, it was small in comparison with 
that which must result to the future good 
government of India, if the manner in 
which the Act had been passed were 
allowed to be drawn into a precedent. 
The way in which the Act had been 
passed had forced the hands of the 
Secretary of State against his will, and 
it had ignored the authority of the 
Council just as if it did not exist, and 
in India no opportunity was given to 
the non-official Members of the Council 
at Calcutta to express their opinions 
upon the Act. Some of the non-official, 
and especially some of the Native Mem- 
bers, he believed, never had any notice 
that the Act was going to be passed. 
The hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
A. Gathorne Hardy) referred to the 
Governor of Bombay, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjaub, the Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, and 
others, as approving the Act. But the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjaub 
condemned, in the strongest possible 
terms, one of the salient features of the 
Act—namely, the distinction between 
the European and the Native Press. The 
hon. Member for Canterbury had laid 
great stress upon the statement that 
these officials approved of the Act; but 
did they not disapprove of the manner 
in which the Act was passed? Did the 
Viceroy say to the Council that he was 
going to suspend the Constitution and 
do an un-Constitutional thing? No. 
There was not a single sentence in the 
Blue Book, from beginning to end, 
which would show that the officials out- 
side the Legislative Council approved 
the high-handed manner in which 
the Act was passed. What was the 
position in which the Governor General 
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a the Secretary of State? The 
ecretary of State was placed in the 
dilemma either of not taking notice of 
the Viceroy’s plea for urgency, or of 
giving his sanction to an Act he had 
never seen, and sanctioning an un-Con- 
stitutional proceeding. On the 13th of 
March the Secretary of State received a 
telegram from the Viceroy, alleging, as 
one of the reasons for urgency, that he 
was obliged to go to Simla on the 18th 
of March ; but one would have thought 
that such a message would have been 
sent, not as an excuse for suspending 
the Constitution, but for declining an 
invitation to a dinner. He did not 
wish to make any attack on Lord 
‘Salisbury, or say an unnecessary word 
against anyone; but he wondered that, 
when Lord Salisbury received that tele- 
gram, he did not send a message back 
to say that it would be better to wait at 
Calcutta a time longer to consider this 
matter. Some of the thost illustrious 
men who ever ruled over India—Lord 
Wellesley, Sir John Metcalfe, and others 
—had stopped in the plains of Bengal 
all the year round, and what they did 
could be done in these times; and he 
wondered the Secretary of State did not 
send word out to the effect that it would 
be better to wait for 10 days more at 
Calcutta than to suspend the Constitu- 
tion or do an un-Constitutional act. It 
was only necessary to read the despatch 
of Lord Cranbrook to see how his hands 
and the hands of his Council were tied. 
Anyone who read that despatch care- 
fully—anyone who could read between 





the lines—would see that Lord Cran- 
brook did not like to incur the responsi- 
bility of disapproving the Act, as it 
would lead to the resignation of the 
Viceroy; but, as far as possible, he 
whittled the mischief of the Act away, 
and took the sting out of it. He be- 
lieved it was perfectly notorious that 
every Member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State except two expressed 
themselves in opposition to that which 
the Viceroy had done; and the only 
reason they did not carry their opinions 
to the legitimate conclusion was that 
the resignation of the Viceroy would 
have been inevitable. The plea of 
urgency rested on three excuses. The 
first, that the Viceroy must go to Simla 
on the 18th of March, was so ridiculous 
and frivolous as to be contemptible. 
The second excuse was a most perilous 
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one. It was, that the mind of the people 
of India was greatly disturbed by what 
was happening in the East of Europe, 
and that they believed the power of 
England was shaken. There was not a 
tittle of evidence for any such unfor- 
tunate conclusion. An official who had 
just returned from India, and was now 
a Member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council, referred to that as a most un- 
fortunate excuse, and said, from his own 
experience, that India was never quieter 
or more secure than at the time the Act 
was passed. The third excuse was that 
if the Act had been discussed, there 
would have been considerable dissatis- 
faction in India. Was there ever a 
more unfortunate plea? Were those 
who urged it so shortsighted as to sup- 
pose that the Act would not be discussed 
by the people after it had passed, and 
that it would not have been better to 
have dissatisfaction before the Act was 
passed than after it? With regard to 
the Act itself, there were two things to 
be considered—in the first place, its 
exact provisions; and, secondly, the 
exceptions which the Act contained. 
With regard to the penalties to be en- 
forced, the Duke of Buckingham said 
they were going to insist, at the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities, that 
every Native publisher should enter into 
a bond of £200, which might be for- 
feited without trial. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham said this would injure those 
whom we ought not to injure, and not 
those whom we wished to restrain. It 
had been supposed that the action of 
Lord Cranbrook, in disallowing that part 
of the measure which established a cen- 
sorship of the Press, greatly mitigated 
the severity of the Act. In one sense, 
no doubt, it did ; but in another respect 
it had an opposite effect, inasmuch as 
nobody could publish a vernacular news- 
paper unless he possessed sufficient 
capital to enter into a bond of £200; 
and, considering the extreme poverty of 
India, this would be an extreme hard- 
ship. The hon. Member for Canterbury 
had asserted that all the officials in India 
approved the Act, and had laid stress on 
the opinion of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, who, in point of fact, approved 
that portion of the Act which the Se- 
cretary of State had disallowed, while 
he disapproved that portion which was 
to be retained in operation. The most 


indefensible feature of the Act was the 
Mr. Fawcett 
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distinction which it made between th 
European and the Native Press; and that 
portion of it was condemned by the opi- 
nions which had been expressed by Loni 
Metcalfe, Lord Macaulay, Sir Arthu 
Hobhouse, the Duke of Buckingham 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjaub, 
and Sir Richard Meade. The distinction 
would create throughout India a sens 
of injustice, and it was therefore to be 
condemned on the ground of sentiment, 
It was to be condemned, perhaps, stil] 
more on the ground of reason, because 
their action would be laughed to scom 
unless they were prepared to extend 
it further. For what would be the 
absurdity of their position? A seditious 
article might be published in a European 
paper in India, and if it were copied into 
a Native paper it would be impossible 
to prosecute the Native paper, because 
it could be urged that the original pub. 
lication of the article had been allowed 
to gounpunished. Under an Act passed 
in a Native State a Native paper was 
prosecuted for publishing a certain ar. 
ticle ; but the fact that the article had 
previously appeared in a European 
paper, to which the present Act would 
give immunity, caused the proceedings 
to fall to the ground. Therefore, we 
must either repeal the Act or else extend 
our legislation to Native and European 
papers alike. The distinction that had 
been made between the Native and the 
Anglo-Indian Press was without pre- 
cedent. It had been constantly stated, 
by the hon. Member for Canterbury, 
that what they were going to put down 
in India was sedition. But the Govern- 
ment themselves treated as a crime, not 
sedition, but the expression of dissatis- 
faction with the Government. If that 
were to be treated as a crime, rendering 
the proprietor or editor of a paper liable 
to be prosecuted, we should be trying 
to stop free discussion, free criticism, 
and fair and proper remarks on the acts 
of the Government. They had been told 
by a high authority in the House of 
Lords (Lord Napier and Ettrick), thatin 
a single year no less than 5,000,000 of 
human beings had been swept away by 
famine, and that some at least of this 
enormous loss of life was not due solely 
to physical circumstances, but to err0- 
neous resolutions formed by the Go- 
vernment, and by persons appointed to 
authority for the discharge of which 
they were not fitted, When these things 
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wore said in the House of Lords and 
telegraphed to India, did they think that 
the people were so downtrodden and 
dumb that they would not express their 
dissatisfaction with the Government? 
Let them consider the price they were 
going to pay for this Act. When it 
suited the purposes of the Government 
they relied upon the Native Press. So 
important, recently, were considered the 
views of the Native Press, that the pre- 
sent Viceroy telegraphed over a column 
of extracts filled with extravagant eulogy 
about the Empress of India and the 
sagacity of the Government in employing 
Native troops in Europe. If they relied 
on those extracts in one direction, why 
should they not rely on them in another? 
Why should they not rely on the Native 
Press when it gave expression to dissa- 
tisfaction ? What would be the value 
of the opinions of the Native Press when 
they were expressed under the fear of a 
prosecution? Sir William Muir declared 
that, when Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-West, he was thankful for the aid 
he received from the Press in enabling 
him to understand what were the opi- 
nions and wishes of the Natives; but it 
would be in vain in future to look for 
that aid, because they had made the 
Press absolutely dependent. That seemed 
to him to be a serious price to pay. He 
ventured to say that throughout that 
debate, and the Papers which had been 
laid on the Table, there was not a tittle 
of evidence to show that the law in 
operation in India before this Act was 
passed was not amply sufficient to put 
down any sedition which might have 
been written in the Native Press. The 
Motion, so far as it went, would do some 
good, but he was bound in candour to 
say that it was somewhat inadequate to 
the occasion. He fully recognized the 
responsibility of one who held the great 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
occupied before the country, and his 
moderation in not challenging the policy 
of the Government of India ; and there- 
fore no one would be more ready to 
admit than he (Mr. Fawcett) was that 
the right hon. Gentleman had erred on 
the right side. But, in voting for the 
Motion, he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he availed himself of 
the only opportunity afforded him of 
condemning this Press Act, and, still 
more, the manner in which it had been 
passed. There was nothing worse than 
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the perpetual unrest which was now 
witnessed in the Government of India. 
Instead of calmness and confidence, 
they had hysterical impulses, showing 
that they were frightened by dangers 
which he did not believe existed. It 
was said the Indian people were among 
the most Conservative in the world. 
Then there could be nothing worse than 
to irritate them by unnecessary changes. 
If he thought for a moment that the 
passing of the Act was necessary for the 
urpose of strengthening our rule in 
ndia, no one would be more ready to 
support it than he should; but because 
he believed we could not consolidate our 
position there, but rather materially 
weaken it by such legislation, seeing the 
discontent and. dissatisfaction which it 
would cause, he would vote for the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he desired, 
in the first place, to mention one or two 
matters in order to guard himself from 
being supposed to acquiesce in the opi- 
nions which had been expressed with 
respect to them. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich, in the very 
moderate speech which he had made 
that evening, mentioned some objections 
which had been made to the working of 
the Act of 1858. Now, that was a ques- 
tion which he should be prepared to dis- 
cuss at the proper time; but he did not 
think it was necessary to deal with it at 
the present moment. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had also stated that the Govern- 
ment of India was every day becoming 
more independent of the Secretary of 
State. So far, however, as he knew, the 
very reverse was the case; but that, too, 
was a point which he would, with the 
permission of the House, pass over. In 
coming to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, he 
was glad to be able to express his con- 
currence with him in regretting that any 
necessity should have existed for the 
passing of this Act. The liberty of the 
Press was a matter so intimately asso- 
ciated with the feelings of Englishmen 
that any curtailment of it, however tem- 
porary, however slight, or however ne- 
cessary it might be, was a matter to 
be deplored; and he ventured to ex- 
press a hope that the day might not be 
very far distant when the circumstances 
of India would be such as, in the opi- 
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nion of the responsible Government of 
that country, would justify the restora- 
tion of that liberty. In such sentiments, 
he might add, no one concurred more 
completely than the present Governor 
General of India. No man could have 
read the speech which the noble Lord 
addressed to his Legislative Council 
without feeling persuaded of the since- 
rity with which he deplored the necessity 
of having to enter into the discussion of 
this subject. He lamented in eloquent 
terms the irony of fate which compelled 
him, who by association and instinct 
was inclined to enlarge rather than to 
restrict the liberty of the Press, to ini- 
tiate this kind of legislation, of which 
complaint was now. made. Those 
whose recollection carried them back a 
generation further would know full well 
that the father of the noble Lord was 
one who had laboured more than anyone 
else in that House in the endeavour to 
promote what he conceived to be the 
welfare of the Press. Entertaining 
those opinions, he ventured to say that 
the fact that Lord Lytton had arrived 
at the conclusion that some such action 
as that which was now the subject of 
discussion must be undertaken was 
the very strongest primd facie evi- 
dence of its necessity. The objections 
taken to it appeared to him to resolve 
themselves very much into those to 
which he was about to advert. It had 
been said that the Act itself had been 
based on insufficient grounds. The ac- 
tion of Lord Salisbury in approving it 
had been condemned, and it had been 
made matter of complaint that it had 
been made applicable to the Vernacular 
and not tothe English Press. His right 
hon. Friend had criticized the form of 
the Act, and the mode of passing it, and 
he had commented uponits future work- 
ing. Now, during the last few years we in 
England had been, at various times and 
in different degrees, undoubtedly excited 
by the events which were passing in 
South-Eastern Europe and by the possi- 
bility that this country might be obliged 
to take part in the contest which was 
going on in that quarter. If that was 
so with us, could it be wondered at that 
some such feeling might have existed 
also amongst our fellow-subjects in India 
— excitable, ignorant, and credulous 
as they were, and liable to be misled 
by the wild remarks likely to circulate 
amongst the bazaars? It was at that 
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particular moment that some portion of 
the Native Press of India, which at jj 
times, if it continued to write in the 
manner in which it had recently written 
would have been objectionable, assumed 
a very different character. His right 
hon. Friend had criticized the extracts 
upon which the Act was based, and cited 
the authority of the Duke of Bucking. 
ham. But what was the object of the 
Governor General in communicating 
these extracts to the local Governors? 
It was that each might express his views 
as to the action of the Native Progg 
within his own district, and to say how 
far he deemed legislation to be nec 

in order to curtail that action. While, 
therefore, the opinions of the Duke of 
Buckingham were deserving of every 
consideration, when it was found that in 
the Presidency of Madras there was 
practically no Native Press of any im- 
portance, and that, consequently, there 
was no such need of interference, he did 
not think the authority of the noble 
Duke could be so great in this matter as 
those who had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the conduct of the Native Press. 
He would not, he might add, venture to 
express to the House any opinion of his 
own as to the extracts on which the Act 
was founded. It was impossible for us 
in England to realize the character of 
those extracts, or the impression which 
they were calculated to make on the 
Native population. But what did those 
in India, who were best able to express 
an opinion, say upon the subject? The 
House had heard the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) on the subject cited. He had 
explained his reasons for having some- 
what altered that opinion; but he would 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that 
what he had written was of the strongest 
possible character, and that his official 
view was one which naturally had very 
great influence. He would also appeal 
to another witness who had been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Hackney, and 
the more readily because he had dis- 
approved the exact terms of the Act. 
He alluded to Sir William Muir, who, 
speaking of the Native Press, said— 


“Its attacks upon the Government have been 
frequently characterized by unscrupulous per 
version of the truth, and in the last few years 
(especially in Bombay) sometimes by articles of 
downright disloyalty. There must be a limit to 
such hurtful misrepresentations ; and I quite 
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agree with Sir George Campbell that the Go- 
yernment should have in its hand a more certain 
andsummary curb. 


Again, the Government of India, in their 
statement of the objects and reasons by 
which the Bill was accompanied, said— 

“A section of the Vernacular Press has of late 
assumed an attitude of fixed hostility to the 
Government. That it does not confine itself to 
criticising particular measures or the acts of 
individual officers on their merits, but attacks 
the very existence of British rule in India, and 
that the evil has been steadily growing, and has 
now attained a magnitude which calls for the 
application of some strong means of repression, 
are facts patent to all who read the Native 


papers.” 


They then went on to say— 

“Ttis thusessentially necessary, in the interest 
of the public safety, to take early steps to check 
the spread of seditious writings.”’ 


Well, the Governor General of India, 
entertaining those opinions, felt that the 
time had come for him to act. The sub- 
ject had been very long under considera- 
tion; it had been recently pressed upon 
his attention as one which would not 
bear to be very much longer delayed, 
and it was pointed out to him that his 
inaction in the matter was interpreted by 
the Natives, not as showing strength, but 
as an evidence of weakness, and that it 
had been openly stated that the Go- 
vernment were afraid to act. Under 
these circumstances, the Governor Gene- 
ral conceived that the measure was justi- 
fied as a political measure based upon 
the necessity of the case. It was then 
submitted to his noble Friend Lord 
Salisbury, and here these further con- 
siderations should be borne in mind. 
Lord Lytton had been supported by the 
unanimous approval of his Council; his 
action in endeavouring to repress the 
licentiousness of the Native Press was 
approved by all the local Governments, 
with the exception of the Government of 
Madras. In these circumstances, he asked 
his right hon. Friend to say if he really 
conceived that when an Act came home 
backed by such authority as he had 
stated, his noble Friend could for a 
moment refuse. his sanction to it. The 


hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
said—‘‘Oh, yes; but it was extorted 
from him by telegraph.” But he would 
remind the hon. Member that it was not 
the first time the subject had been con- 
sidered. Over and over again it had 
been under consideration. 


It had. not 
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come as a new subject to England, and 
his noble Friend felt that it was necessary 
he should give his assent to the Act. 
But, then, the hon. Member for Hackney 
said that that was done without the con- 
sent of the Council. But the hon. 
Member knew that it was provided that 
in cases of emergency immediate action 
might be taken; and, surely, he would 
admit that, in the circumstances in which 
it was sent home, it wasa case which his 
noble Friend might well decide to be a 
case of emergency? Well, the sanction 
of his noble Friend having been given, 
the Act was passed in a single sitting ; 
and he ventured to think that anyone 
who admitted that it was desirable the 
Government should at all possess the 
power of passing legislation at a single 
sitting must admit that the occasions on 
which that power should be exercised 
must depend upon the circumstances and 
pressure of the moment. The matter 
had been fully considered by the Legis- 
lative Council, and they thought it 
desirable to take advantage of the events 
that were passing to secure a strong 
measure, and one that would be effective 
for the purpose they had at heart. He 
might remind the House that in 1875 
Lord Salisbury had occasion to remon- 
strate with the Governor of India on 
the subject of the Indian Tariff Act, 
which was passed at asingle sitting, and 
as to which a debate arose in the other 
House of Parliament, and many noble 
Lords sitting opposite to the Government 








expressed strong opinions as to the man- 
ner in which Lord Salisbury had acted. 
Lord Lawrence, however, speaking with 
high authority, declared that he would 
rather the Governor General of India 
should occasionally be subjected to the 
veto of the Secretary of State, than that 
he should give up the power of initiating 
and passing legislation when he saw an 
imperative necessity for doing so. Well, 
the Press Act, having been passed in India, 
was sent home for the consideration of 
his noble Friend the present Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Cranbrook), and 
the House was aware that he disapproved 
a certain portion of it, and of the despatch 
of his noble Friend no disapproval had 
been expressed in that House. The 
House should know that Lord Lytton, 
having received it, had cordially ac- 
cepted it in the spirit in which it was 
written ; and hadtelegraphed to his noble 
Friend that he had read it in that spirit, 
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and had at once taken steps for the 
repeal of those clauses to which exception 
had been taken. Now, what did the Act 
do? It prescribed two different modes 
of proceeding. First, an extremely simple 
one—the taking of steps by civil action 
for the recovery from the offending news- 
paper proprietor of the amount of the 
bond which the Government were 
authorized to call upon him to enter 
into. The next was one to which 
attention had been principally directed, 
the giving of a warning to the news- 
paper proprietor, and if that warn- 
ing were disregarded, then the taking of 
more stringent measures. In this the 
Government of India endeavoured to act 
on the precedents of English legislation, 
and principally they followed the prece- 
dent of the Act passed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich—the 
Trish Peace Preservation Act of 1870. 
His right hon. Friend said that that 
was an entirely different case, for that 
it had nothing to do with disaffection 
or sedition. Well, on that matter the 
memory of his right hon. Friend de- 
ceived him; for if he looked at the 
speech of his Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), in intro- 
ducing the Bill, he would see it was 
precisely on that ground he justified the 
introduction of the measure. Well, the 
Government of India had endeavoured 


{COMMONS} 





to make the Act as mild as was con- 
sistent with efficiency. It was, in fact, 
rather an enabling Act than anything 
else. It aimed not to punish, but 
to prevent, the commission of crime; 
and when his noble Friend the Vice 
President of the Council (Lord George 
Hamilton) was charged with having 
made a mistake in saying that the Act 
actually reduced the existing penalties, 
he replied that it did in fact doso. At 
present all that could be done to check 
a seditious newspaper was to prosecute 
its proprietor; and the penalties were so 
severe that it was undesirable to exact 
them, unless it was absolutely necessary 
to do so. The recent Act provided an 
alternative mode of procedure of a 
simple and easy character, and one much 
better adapted to the class of offence to 
be dealt with. But it was said, Why 
did not the Government prosecute under 
the law of sedition? To that he could 
give no better answer than was fur- 
nished in the speech of the right hon. 
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in 1870. As a matter of fact, wo all 
knew perfectly well why the Govern. 
ment of India did not prosecute under 
the law of sedition. To do so would be 
to give unnecessary éclat to the proceed. 
ings, and to make a martyr of the 
offender ; and if the prosecution failed 
it would be productive of much more 
mischief than if it had never been un. 
dertaken at all. For these reasons the 
Government had thought it desirably 
not to institute a prosecution under the 
law of sedition, unless absolutely obliged 
to do so. Then it was said, If this Ac: 
is desirable, why not apply it to the 
newspapers published in English? The 
answer to that was perfectly obvious. 
The English newspapers were not now 
written in the same style and tone as 
the Vernacular Press. On this point, the 
opinion of Mr. Ashley Eden was worthy 
of attention. He said— 


“The Press must be treated on its own 
merits. Had the English Press of India been 
in style and tone what it was 20 years ago, 
I, for my part, should have no hesitation in 
voting for its inclusion in the present Bill. But 
I know nothing that has improved more of late 
years than the tone of the Anglo-Indian Press, 
It, no doubt, attacks Government measures 
and Government officials, and often very unde- 
servedly ; but it is not this sort of criticism to 
which Government objects or desires to control. 
On the whole, the English Press of India, whe- 
ther conducted by Europeans or Natives, bears 
evidence of being influenced by a proper sense 
of responsibility and by a general desire to dis- 
cuss public events in a moderate and reasonable 
spirit.” 


Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, speaking on 
the same subject, said 


“Throughout the last 20 years the English 
Press has been, on the whole, a loyal, and, 
notwithstanding many imperfections, a valuable 
instrument and aid to the Government; while 
for many years past, and especially in recent 
years, a section of the Vernacular Press has 
been chiefly remarkable for its disloyalty. It 
must, moreover, be borne in mind that the pub- 
lications of the Vernacular Press are circulated 
among a class of the population far more 
ignorant than those classes which are reached 
by the English papers, and are, therefore, cal- 
po to be much more mischievous in their 
effects.” 


It might be added, as another reason 
for making a distinction between the 
English and the Vernacular Press, 
that seditious statements published in 
English could be easily understood and 
contradicted before they could do any 
harm. With regard to the enforcement 
of this Act, he, for his part, earnestly 
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hoped it would not be found necessary 
at all. That was also the hope of the 
Government of India. Up to the pre- 
sent time the Act had not been put in 
force, with the exception of one case, 
which took place under a misapprehen- 
sion; and, what was more, he could 
confidently express a belief, on the part 
of the Government of India, that if the 
conduct of the Native Press continued 
what it had recently been, there would 
be no occasion for putting it in force. 
All competent observers agreed that 
the passing of the Act had been marked 
by a very distinct improvement in the 
tone of the Native Press. It was not 
that they refrained from criticizing the 
Government, or from speaking freely. 
There had been an absence of those par- 
ticular seditious sentiments once so com- 
mon. He, for one, did not for a mo- 
ment deprecate the value of ascertaining, 
by means of the Native newspapers, the 
undercurrents of feeling that permeated 
Indian society. He believed, on the 
contrary, that Native criticism of Go- 
vernment action was valuable; and so 
long as this criticism aimed at the 
improvement of the institutions of India, 
the Indian Press certainly would not be 
interfered with. He could not help 
reading to the House an extract from 
what was said by Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue, in introducing the Peace Preser- 
vation Act. It was as follows:— 

“All newspapers, no matter of what com- 
plexion of politics, no matter how extreme the 
opinions of their editors may be, as long as they 
keep within the bounds of legal and loyal dis- 
cussion, will be entirely free from any danger 


or risk from the operation of these provi- 
sions.” —[3 Hansard, cc. 103.] 


That was a very proper definition of the 
way in which this Act should be worked. 
So long as the Press remained loyal in 
its character, it certainly would not be 
hindered from indulging in the freest 
possible criticism. His right hon. Friend, 
however, asked the House to put what he 
called a check upon the Government of 
India. With the right of publicity the 
Government had no desire to interfere, 
nor could it well interfere effectively 
with it if it would. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred with approval to the 
opinion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
that the Native seditious newspapers 
ought to be treated with contempt ; but, 
at the same time, he proposed to liftthem 
into @ position of great importance by 
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having their proceedings reported to 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
was afraid that if his Motion were re- 
jected the Government of India might 
be induced to work the Act more harshly 
than would otherwise be the case. But 
he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he had also considered what 
would be the effect in India if the 
House were to accept his Motion? 
Would it not have the effect of weaken- 
ing the hands of the authorities in 
India? If the Motion were agreed 
to, it would immediately be said by the 
Natives—‘“‘ It is quite true that your Act 
has not been repealed; but Parliament 
has said that it will not trust you, and 
that it will require you to lay before it 
the particulars of every case in which 
you act, in order that it may form an 
opinion as to the propriety of your 
action.”” Another effect of the accept- 
ance of this Motion would be to transfer 
the decision of these cases from the 
Government of India, who had full 
knowledge of all the facts, to Parlia- 
ment, which would have no special in- 
formation on the subject. Moreover, it 
would also give to each case that éclat 
and notoriety which the Government 
were especially desirous to avoid, and 
would thereby increase the sale of the 
offending newspaper. On the other 





hand, he thought that much good would 
result from having this Act thoroughly 
discussed. The measure was not open 
to the objection that had been taken, 
that it was liable to be abused by the 
local officials because it could not be put 
into force except with the consent of the 
Governor General of India. That was 
an important safeguard which had been 
altogether overlooked by the right hon. 
Gentleman, which would prevent the 
provisions of the Act from being abused. 
Again, it was no doubt desirable that 
the Parliament of this country should 
be informed from time to time of what 
was being done under the Act. Now, 
the object the right hon. Gentleman de- 
sired to attain was practically attained 
under existing legislation. There was 
an Act which required that statements 
should annually be laid before Parlia- 
ment as to the material, moral, and 
social condition of India; and he pre- 
sumed that the conduct of the Press of 
India, and the steps which might be 
taken by the Government to restrict that 
Press, would come within the provisions 
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of that Statute. To some extent it had 
been the practice to include in the an- 
nual statement matters relating to the 
Press of the country, and it could be 
extended if that were thought desirable. 
To present the subject to Parliament as 
a separate Return would be merely to 
challenge criticism of Government ac- 
tion in a form which it was not desirable 
to encourage. The right hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his satisfaction at the 
conduct of Lord Lytton, and his confi- 
dence that what he did in the future 
would be worthy of all that he had done 
in the past. The House, he believed, 
generally approved of the despatch of 
the Secretary of State (Lord Cran- 
brook), which showed the spirit in which 
he was disposed to urge the Government 
of India to work the Act. In these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that the House 
would be satisfied with the despatch and 
with the discussion that had taken place ; 
and, so far from weakening the hands 
of the Government of India, would give 
it, in the trying circumstances in which 
it was placed, an active and adequate 
support. 

Smr HENRY JAMES said, he was 
aware that the hour to which the de- 
bate had been protracted rendered it de- 
sirable that he should not trespass un- 
necessarily upon the attention of the 
House; but in view of the course taken 
by the Government in refusing to accept 
the more than moderate Resolution of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and after 
the statement contained in the most able 
speech of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. E. Stanhope), that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to place before Parliament in a separate 
Return the proceedings consequent upon 
the passing of the Act, he hoped the 
House would allow him to point out the 
results that would probably follow if 
that Resolution were negatived. It was 
not immaterial, in viewing the matter, 
to consider the circumstances under 
which the Act had been passed, and the 
way in which it had received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State (Lord 
Salisbury). Tracing, as briefly as pos- 


sible, the history of the matter, there ap- 
peared to be a complete agreement that 
for years past the position of the Native 
Press in India had attracted the atten- 
tion, and, perhaps, the consideration, of 
the Government of that country. There 
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were traces in the Papers before him 
that the Indian Government had, since 
the year 1873, from time to time sought 
counsel and advice of those from whom 
it was right to seek such assistance ; but 
he could not find, by any of the extracts 
from Native publications which had been 
placed before the House, nor from the 
speech of any hon. Member pronounced 
in the course of the debate, that during 
the last year, or during the last month, 
there had been any aggravation or in- 
crease of the acts complained of. What- 
ever was complained of at that moment 
had existed for months and years past, 
The extracts placed before the House 
were, for the most part, written 18 
months ago; they were made from 
newspapers that had since ceased to 
exist; they pointed to no case of disaf- 
fection, and he would say, that after 
examining a number of extracts pro- 
portioned to the number of newspapers 
from which they were taken, no one 
could suggest that in the month of 
March, 1878, there existed any greater 
cause for anxiety than had existed for 
years before. But what course had the 
Government of India pursued? It had 
proceeded, cautiously and secretly during 
the previous year, first to make a memo- 
randum, and then to make a representa- 
tion to the local authorities in India, of 
the course intended to be followed with 
respect to the Native Press. With re- 
gard to the urgency alleged to exist as 
a reason for the passing of the Act, the 
only suggestion that occurred in support 
of that view was that the Governor 
General was about to leave Calcutta, 
and upon that one fact alone rested the 
unfortunate procedure of carrying that 
measure in so unsatisfactory a manner. 
The Governor General, in expressing his 
view as to the necessity of carrying the 
measure in a way that would avoid op- 
position, said, as distinctly as he could, 
that if the measure became an accom- 
plished fact, and was declared to be im 
the interest of public safety, it would 
probably be accepted with less objection 
than if it formed the subject of previous 
excitement. It was for the House of 
Commons, and for the country generally, 
to consider whether the whole object 
of this was not that the Act should 
become an accomplished fact before 
anyone could proceed to examine its 
provisions, before any discussion should 
take place, and before the public 
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opinion in India and this country 
as to the necessity for legislation 
could be expressed. It was to explain 
the necessity for that mode of procedure 
that the suggestion had been made 
with regard to Simla. The Governor 
General said—‘‘ We have prepared a 
Bill, and I propose to pass it at a single 
sitting on the plea of urgency, and 
afterwards to report our proceedings in 
detail.” This course—which was most 
fatal to the confidence that ought to 
exist between the two countries—had 
been deliberately adopted by the Go- 
yernment of India, and sanctioned by 
the Government of this country. It ap- 
peared that the plea of urgency had de- 
yeloped in a most strange manner. On 
the 13th March a telegram was sent to 
this country by the Indian Government, 
and was received on the 13th or 14th 
March. The duty of the Secretary of 
State, which, as prescribed by the Statute 
of 1858—21 & 22 Vict.—was that he 
should in ordinary cases consult with 
his Council. [Mr. E. Srannore: No. ] 
He said in ordinary cases, and he 
thought this an ordinary case. He ad- 
mitted that in cases of extreme urgency 
—such as the outbreak of war—there 
should be given the power of dis- 
pensing with the assistance of the 
Council ; but he protested against the 
present being considered as a case in 
which the assistance of the Council 
should have been dispensed with. His 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State suggested that if the Indian Go- 
vernment said that urgency was re- 
quired the Council was to bear no por- 
tion of the responsibility of what was 
done in India; but he (Sir Henry 
James) ventured to think that the ques- 
tion as to whether the Secretary of 
State should consult his Council or dis- 
pense with their assistance, must rest 
upon the judgment of the Secretary of 
State, and not upon the wording of a 
telegram. But what was done in the 
present case? -Sir Erskine Perry said— 


“When the telegram of the 13th of March 
was received in this country, Lord Salisbury 
circulated it amongst such Members of the 
Council as were at the Office.” 


Now, that must have been on the night 
of the 13th or morning of the 14th of 
March. Only two remarks were made 
—one highly approving the measure, 
and the other suggesting that it required 
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grave consideration. The approval of 
the English Government was sent by 
telegram, and must have arrived early 
on the morning of the 14th March. The 
Legislative Council were summoned, 
and on that very day the Act was put in 
force virtually throughout the whole of 
India. By what promise had the 
Viceroy obtained that assent in Eng- 
land? He said, that the chief provi- 
sions of the Act would take effect only 
in those parts of British India to which 
they might be specially extended by the 
Governor General in Council, and cease 
to have effect in those parts where the 
Governor General so directed. But on 
the same 14th day of March an Order 
was issued, announcing that in the exer- 
cise of powers for the better control of 
the publication of Oriental newspapers, 
the Governor General in Council was 
pleased to extend the same to Bombay, 
Bengal, the North West Provinces of 
Oude, and the Punjaub; and so, having 
promised that if assent was given the 
Act should only take effect in case of 
special urgency, on the very same day 
that assent was received and on the 
day the Act was passed, that Act was ap- 
plied virtually to the whole of India. 
Was that an example to the Natives of 
India that we were dealing with them 
fairly, andin a way that we should wish 
ourselves to be dealt with? The Natives 
of India could not have known of the 
Act being passed secretly, and without 
the opportunity for a voice to be raised 
against it; while on the 14th March, 
when they read that Proclamation, they 
were to be told that on the same day, in 
Council the Government of India had, 
without previous announcement, thought 
it necessary to take that step. Must 
not the people of India have asked, 
What have we done? Have we proved 
ourselves disloyal subjects of the Queen ? 
Was it wise, when they were asked 
to sacrifice their lives if necessary 
to show their loyalty to the Queen, and 
for the good of our country, to tell them 
in the same breath that we considered it 
a matter of policy and consistent action 
towards them that their opinion should 
not even be consulted before the passing 
of the Act? When we refused to trust 
these men, who were to be subject to the 
law—who had no voice in any legislative 
Assembly, and were consequently de- 
prived of the liberty of expressing 
their opinion upon the law about to be 
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imposed upon them—did we not tell 
them that while we distrusted them we 
also feared them, and that while we 
regarded them as disloyal, we also re- 
garded them as so powerful that we did 
not dare to meet the expression of their 
opinion? What law did we impose 
upon the Indian subjects of the Crown? 
Speaking generally, it was a law that 
placed them beyond the law, and by the 
imposition of which we made a con- 
fession of weakness much to be deplored. 
We told them that our much vaunted 
English justice was so weak and insuffi- 
cient that it could not encounter the 
criticism of the Press, and that its ad- 
ministration in India was a failure. 
Again, was it advisable to tell them that 
they would not be dealt with as Eng- 
lishmen, by being summoned before a 
tribunal, but tried simply by the will of 
the Governor General? The law was 
without precedent in the legislation of 
this or any other country that had ever 
possessed a free Press. He could not 
conceive that any precedent had existed, 
even during the most arbitrary periods 
of the most arbitrary Governments, for 
the passing of such an Act, which was 
not intended to prevent the mere publi- 
cation of evil writing but the existence 
of newspapers altogether. The Governor 
General now had the power to prevent 
the publication of any newspaper in the 
Native tongues of India. By sanctioning 
that Act, we had handed over to the 
arbitrary will of the Governor General 
the power to prevent the publication of 
any newspaper even by the most well 
affected subject in India. The Under 
Secretary of State did not appear to 
appreciate the real effect of the Act 
when he said all that was required was 
that the local authorities should, with 
the permission of the Governor General, 
call upon any editor to give a bond for 
the payment of a sum of money as 
security for his good behaviour. If that 
was the case, what was the use of the 
Act? If, as the Under Secretary of 
State said, you could only try to enforce 
the bond, what was the use of such de- 
fective machinery? The Act provided 
that a sum of money, practically un- 
limited, should be deposited before the 
publication of a newspaper would be 
allowed. The local authority might 
choose to call upon an editor to go to 
the police office and deposit 10,000 
rupees before he could publish his news- 
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paper. Was there any example for such 
legislation—legislation which the Exe. 
cutive Government had sanctioned by 
telegram without consulting its Council 

and which the Under Secretary of State 
described as well worthy of the appro- 
bation of the House ? Although such de. 
posits were, of course, prohibitory, there 
was, however, a way by which a person 
could, so to speak, contract himself out 
of the operation of the Act. Lord 
Cranbrook, it was said, had done some- 
thing to mitigate the effect of the Act, 
and he (Sir Henry James) was sure that 
his intention was to do so; but he had, in 
reality, rendered it much harsher in its 
operation, because, until he took exception 
to the censorship clause, any Native who 
wished to enter into the speculation of 
newspaper publication could say—‘I will 
not publish until my articles are ap- 
proved,” thereby getting rid of the 
effect of that clause. But now the Se- 
cretary of State for India said he should 
not have an opportunity of contracting 
himself out of the deposit and out of 
his liability ; he must now deposit the 
money; and the mitigation of which 
they had heard so much amounted only 
to an unintentional aggravation. The 
Natives of India now knew that they 
could publish no newspaper without the 
permission of the Governor General. He 
asked the House to consider what had 
been the effect of thatlegislation. For- 
merly they had only to contend with an 
evil limited both in area and effect; 
there were few newspapers which 
no one would say produced sedition 
with much effect; they were dealing 
only with a small class—it might be of 
disaffected men; but, since the passing 
of the Act, they had to deal with well- 
affected men, amongst whom more dis- 
affection would be produced by the 
secret and hurried passing of this mea- 
sure than could be produced by news- 
paper writing in 100 years. Let hon. 
Members read the Petitions presented 
from Poonah and Calcutta ; and it would 
be seen at once that the Petitioners were 
well-affected men, who stated a griev- 
ance, and complained that one law was 
administered to the English subjects of 
the Queen and another to the Natives. 
They set forth their grievances clearly 
and moderately, pointing out that whilst 
that legislation existed the best inten- 
tioned criticism on the Government 


would be prevented, and that they could 
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not rest satisfied as long as the spirit of 
such legislation was directed against 
them, and their loyalty assailed by an 
unjust and unequal measure. A hard 
blow was struck at the possibility of 
Native loyalty by the effects of legis- 
lation neither just in itself nor in its 
distribution. The hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. A. Gathorne Hardy) 
had laid down a grave principle in say- 
ing that it would not be right to place 
before the House the Papers relating to 
the action of the Executive in carrying 
out the Act. It was meeting the Motion 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
with a strange argument to say that 
Parliament ought not to know what was 
taking place; but would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say that he would not 
allow the proceedings taken under the Act 
to be made the subject of a Report at the 
India Office, and so to be laid upon the 
Table of the House? To refuse that 
would be to tell the Natives of India 
that Parliament should know nothing of 
the working of an Act arbitrary in its 
terms and arbitrary in its application, 
and which placed absolute power in the 
hands of one man—the head of the Exe- 
cutive Government. He respectfully 
pointed out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should avoid the grave respon- 
sibility of refusing to Parliament a 
knowledge of the way in which the Act 
was being enforced; for the effect of 
that course would be felt in the times 
said to be approaching, when they 
night have to appeal to the Indian sub- 
jects of the Crown for a proof of that 
loyalty which could have no foundation 
if it was not rooted in an equality of 
laws and their just administration. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I shall not trespassat length 
upon the time and patience of the House; 
and after the excellent speech of the 
UnderSecretary of State for India, I shall 
not enter upon much that has been laid 
before us in the course of this debate. 
There are, however, one or two points, 
especially in the observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, upon which I will say a very few 
words. In the first place, let me point 
out that I think the hon. and learned 
(entleman has done some injustice both 
to the Governor General and to my 
noble Friend the late Secretary of State 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), in the ac- 
‘ount which he gave of the transactions 
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which pncedot the passing of this Act. 
It would appear, from the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
this was a matter whieh had been for 
some time under the consideration of 
different Governments in India; that it 
had been laid aside; and that suddenly, 
upon a particular day in March, the 
Governor General (Lord Lytton) had 
thought it necessary, by telegraphic 
message, to request Lord Salisbury to 
give authority for the passing of an Act 
which had hitherto never been contem- 
plated ; that immediately on receipt of 
the telegram, omitting his duty of con- 
sulting the Council of India, Lord Salis- 
bury had telegraphed back his consent, 
and that upon the same day the Governor 
General had acted. I do not think that 
this is a fair representation of the real 
state of the case. As a matter of fact, I 
must say that the necessity of taking some 
measure for the purpose of regulating 
and repressing the excesses of a certain 
portion of the Press in India had been 
under the very serious consideration of 
the Government of India, in various 
forms, as far back as the year 1873. I 
can personally recollect that it engaged 
the consideration of this Government 
and the Government in India many 
years before that time. But in what 
form did it arise under the Government 
of Lord Northbrook? It arose in a very 
peculiar manner, because it was the de- 
sire of Lord Northbrook actually to pro- 
ceed against the publisher of a news- 
paper for the use of language which 
appeared to be of a most mischievous 
and objectionable character. But why 
were those proceedings not taken? An 
hon. Member asks, why was it necessary 
to pass a new Act when the law as it 
stood was stronger than that proposed ? 
According to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Sir Henry James), the 
law as it stood was stronger than the 
Act. [Sir Henry James: No.] Ithink 
my hon. and learned Friend said that 
the power of subjecting to penal servi- 
tude in force under the then existing 
law was stronger than the powers given 

to the Governor General by the present 
Act. The difficulty in which Lord 
Northbrook’s Government found them- 

selves placed was this. In consequence 
of the severity of the punishment in- 

flicted in the shape of penal servitude, 

and in consequence of the difficulties 

which would present themselves to ob- 
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taining a verdict from the jury who 
would try the cases, it was determined 
by Lord Northbrook’s Government not 
to proceed, because they thought a 
failure to obtain justice by a prosecution 
would be greater than the injury would 
be of allowing a mischievous and sedi- 
tious article to be published. Therefore, 
the fact is this—that under Lord North- 
brook’s Government for some time there 
had been growing a feeling, which was 
gradually becoming more intense, that it 
was necessary for something to be done; 
and it certainly does appear, from the 
telegram sent on the 13th of March, that 
these considerations were pressing them- 
selves upon the Government of India by 
the increasing seditious violence on the 
part of the Native Press. And without 
having reference to any particular action 
going on at that particular moment, any- 
one who knows what the state of opinion 
was throughout the world at that time 
with reference to the disturbance of 
South-Eastern Europe, and with refer- 
ence to the possible complications of the 
foreign relations of this country, must be 
well aware that it was a time when sedi- 
tious writing of the character to which 
reference has been made was not unlikely 
to be exceedingly troublesome and ne- 
cessary to be repressed. Therefore, it 
was in consequence of that, that Lord 
Lytton thought it right to make an 
appeal to the Secretary of State, and 
said—‘‘ We are going to pass this Act 
in a sudden and unexpected manner.” 
‘* Well then,” says the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton, 
‘‘when Lord Salisbury received that in- 
formation, he was bound by law to have 
consulted his Council.” I beg to inform 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
Lord Salisbury was not bound to do any- 
thing of the sort. Lord Lytton and his 
Council proceeded under the Act which 
was passed three years later than the 
Act to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman directed our attention. They 
proceeded under an Act by which the 
Government of India is regulated—the 
Act of 1861, called the East India 
Councils Act. And it is the right, ac- 
cording to that Act, and it is the natural 
business of Governors General in Coun- 
cil, to pass such laws as are thought 
necessary, and to transmit them to 
England, where they are submitted to 
the Secretary of State to consider whe- 
ther they ought to be agreed to or 
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not. It was not at all necessary for 
Lord Lytton to have communicated with 
Lord Salisbury before he introduced this 
Bill. What he did was to communicate 
with Lord Salisbury and ask his opinion 
in order that there might be no con. 
fusion afterwards, and in order that in 
taking this important step he might be 
well assured and satisfied of the way in 
which it would be received. But he was 
not bound to make that communication 
to Lord Salisbury, and Lord Salisbury 
was in no way bound to consult his 
Council. He acted in a way which I 
undertake to say was perfectly legal, 
and which, under the circumstances, was 
the only way in which it was possible 
for him to act. I am not prepared to 
say—no one in all this debate has even 
attempted to say—that the passing of this 
Act, and the necessity which has arisen 
for this Act itself, are not matters 
which are fair subjects of discussion and 
which arenot matters of regret. Mynoble 
Friend the present Secretary of State 
(Lord Cranbrook) has expressed that 
which Lord Lytton had expressed in 
eloquentlanguage—the regret he felt that 
any such measure should be deemed 
necessary ; and it isonly under the pres- 
sure and consciousness of an extreme 
necessity that such a law has been 
passed. Lord Lytton himself, in lan- 
guage which has been quoted—language 
of the most eloquent and touching de- 
scription—expresses hisregret that he, of 
all men, should have been called to have 
taken such a step as this. No one can 
fail to read in the despatch of my noble 
Friend (Lord Cranbrook) the same ex- 
pression of extreme regret that it should 
be necessary to sanction any legislation 
ofthekind. But, after all, we must bear 
in mind what it is that we are doing, 
and for whom it is that we are doing 
it. Weare legislating in the case of an 
Empire where the conditions of life, of 
society, and of policy, are very different 
from those in this country ; and you have, 
under every circumstance, to consider 
what the conditions really are under 
which those are placed for whom it 1s 
necessary to legislate. And it is abso- 
lutelyimpossibleto apply those considera- 
tions which would arise in the case of 
English legislation. What has been dune 
has been done under a sense of necessity; 
and I think it is perfectly obvious that 
both Lord Lytton and his Government, 
and my noble Friend the Secretary of 
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State and his Council, will, in the appli- 
cation of this Act, deal with it in a 
manner most cautious and most jealous, 
and with the greatest possible care to 
infringe, as little as possible, upon the 
liberty of the Press. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what is the position in which 
weare placed by this debate? My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
has called attention to this subject in a 
speech to which everyone has done 
justice, and which has impressed a tone 
of moderation upon the whole debate, 
which I think is a matter for great con- 
atulation. I think it would have been 
serious neglect if this matter had not 
been brought under discussion in Parlia- 
ment. I think what has been said has 
been well said, and the opinions on 
both sides have been put forward very 
well. But what is the practical con- 
dusion to which the Motion leads? for 
that is really the point to which we 
ought now to direct attention, and upon 
which I think we can hardly so readily 
agree as we are disposed to agree in 
speaking of the tone and manner of the 
discussion. Myrighthon. Friend asks the 
House to agree to a proposition which 
pledges us to an Address praying 
“That Her Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that all proceedings which 
may be taken by the authorities under the In- 
dian Vernacular Press Act be reported to the 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament 
from time to time.” 


And I think the general impression 
which has been created by my right 
hon. Friend’s own remarks, and by 
the speeches of others, is this — that 
each individual case of proceeding 
under that Act shall be specially re- 
ported to the Secretary of State, and 
shall be specially and separately laid be- 
fore Parliament, with a view to its dis- 
cussion by Parliament. Well, if that 
be done, it will materially change— 
change in a vital manner—the relations 
between this House and the other House 
of Parliament and the Government of 
India. There is no sentiment which has 
been more frequently expressed in re- 
lation to the Government of India than 
that the Government of India ought to 
be carried on in India. Well, that is a 
sentiment subject to very considerable 
qualifications. No doubt the relations 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, the effect of the telegraphic 
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with which this House and the other 
House of Parliament take in matters 
going forward, renders it very difficult 
to accept such a statement as that with- 
out qualification. But I think this, at 
all events, we may lay down. The ad- 
ministration of India—of the government 
of India, at all events—ought to take 
place in India, however we may exercise 
here, either directly or indirectly, the 
ppneenet of the Secretary of State’s in- 

uence over the general principles of 
government, over the laws which are 
passed, and the general resolutions 
adopted. The application of the law in 
particular cases, the administration of 
the law, must be, if worth anything, 
left to those who are on the spot and 
who have to administer it. And I can 
conceive nothing which would more 
thoroughly weaken the hands of the 
Governor General, and the authorities 
in India, and which would more com- 
pletely destroy their influence, than the 
establishment of a principle by which 
every act of the Government in India, 
in the way of Press prosecutions, is to be 
reported to the Secretary of State for 
the purpose of being laid before Parlia- 
mentand be open to bediscussed. Ido not 
think my right hon. Friend will desire 
to press matters to that point ; and yet it 





is very difficult, if we accept his Resolu- 
tion as it stands, and with the construc- 
tion which it bears, and which has been 
placed upon it by those who took part 
in the discussion, to stop short of that 
conclusion. There is no wish whatever 
—on the contrary, the wish will be the 
other way—there is no wish whatever 
to keep back from Parliament, or from 
the people of the country, the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India in these 
matters. It would be a fallacy—as it 
was pointed out by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs—to 
attempt that; because there can be no 
doubt that any such action as that 
of giving warning to a newspaper in 
India, or the forfeiting of a bond, would 
be immediately made public to all the 
world by the newspaper itself, or by the 
newspapers in India. It would be known 
all over this country within 12 or 14 
hours after the deed had taken place. 
There can be no secrecy in the matter. 
Well, I think you may also take for 
granted—and, whether it is taken for 
granted or not, I am fully ay sheer on 
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of State for India, to undertake that he 
will give the most careful instructions 
to the Government of India to keep him 
fully informed of all proceedings that 
they may think it necessary to take 
under this Act. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever that that would be his 
natural desire, and it would be in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the India 
Office; but if there is any doubt on the 
point, I am perfectly ready to undertake 
that it should be done, and instructions 
sent to the Government of India to keep 
the Secretary of State fully informed 
upon all proceedings which may be 
taken by the authorities in India under 
the Vernacular Press Act. As .to their 
being specially reported from time to 
time, as each proceeding takes place, I 
think that would be impossible; but I 
do not think there would be any diffi- 
culty in including them in the annual Re- 
ports on India, and then any hon. Member 
could call attention to those cases. Well, 
then, under these circumstances, what 
is really our position? I think we are 
all practically agreed in regretting 
that it should be necessary to put in 
force the restrictions of the present law. 
I think most of us are of opinion that in 
the step taken the Government of India 
have only acted under a sense of strong 
necessity ; that the Secretary of State in 
Council has acted in a manner which is 
perfectly right and proper in allowing 
the Act, at the same time giving a 
caution as to the manner in which it is 
to be exercised. We are all prepared 
to say that the proceedings under this 
Act should be carefully watched, and 
there will be plenty of opportunities for 
this House and the public to become 
acquainted with it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I would venture to suggest 
to my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich the difficulty he himself sug- 
gested at the beginning of the evening 
as to what may happen if a division is 
taken upon his Resolution. That is a 
difficulty which, no doubt, would be 
felt, and which, I think, it is unneces- 
sary tocome to. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says a division against his Reso- 
lution may seem to imply, upon the part 
of those voting against it, a desire to 
suppress any complaints against this 
measure. On the other hand, I would 
say a division of that character would be 
one which would seem to imply, on the 
part of those who vote for it, distrust of 
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the Government of India, and distrust of 
the action of the Secretary of State, | 
think we should be acting wisely to pur. 
sue the course which has always been 
honourably and prudently adopted by 
this‘House, whatever Party is in Office 
to endeavour, as far as possible, to keo 
Indian affairs apart from the contests of 
Party in the House. That is the reason 
why it would be undesirable that wo 
should have more than a discussion 
upon the facts of a case of this sort; and 
I think that is the reason why we should 
on the present occasion abstain, as far as 
possible, from a division on the Motion, 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will en. 
deavour to go straight to the point, in 
order that the House may understand 
clearly the position in which it is placed. 
In the first place, as to the case of 
urgency, I cannot help calling attention 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Smollett), who said 
frankly, that which cannot be doubted, 
that there was no danger in India at all, 
and that the case of urgency depended 
upon this—that the Viceroy wishes to 
retire from the scene of legislative busi- 
ness to his residence. So much for the 
case of urgency. Just look at the way 
in which the Government have left this 
question. We have had a speech from my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for India(Mr. E. Stanhope), who said, as 
might be expected of him, everything 
which was to be said on behalf of this 
measure, and said it in the best way. 
If there had been anything to add, it 
would have been furnished by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Now, I wish to call the attention 
of hon. Members, who are asked to re- 
ject this Motion, to the position in which 
the Government have left the question. 
Neither the Representative of India, 
nor the Leader of the House, nor any 
one who has opposed the Motion, has 
cited from any Indian newspaper one 
single extract, or one single declaration, 
to show the inciting of this disaffection. 
The Under Secretary of State for India 
went as far as prudence justified, and, 
with much discretion, did cite the lan- 
guage of the Viceroy, and, undoubtedly, 
the Viceroy describes the disloyalty of a 
portionof the Press. The Viceroy hassent 
us the extracts on which he founded the 
charge; the Duke of Buckingham read 
those extracts, and said they were rub- 
bish, We have read those extracts ; and 
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cannot find anything which justifies 
this serious charge of inciting disaffeo- 
tion. The Government, too, have read 
those extracts; and, although challenged 
during the debate to do 80, they have 
carefully refrained from citing any one 
as matter which tends to disaffection. 
They would rather fall back upon the 
opinion of the Viceroy, with the grounds 
for which we are acquainted, and which 
we, and apparently the Government, 
also find to be totally insufficient. Now, 
what is this Act? It is an Act under 
which a local magistrate, with the sanc- 
tion of the local Government, and by a 
rule of the Viceroy—which, by the way, 
may be altered by different Viceroys in 
their discretion—this local magistrate 
may require any proprietor of a news- 
paper to enter into a bond for any sum 
he chooses to name. A provision more 
astounding in its character no one in 
this House has ever heard ; and no pre- 
cedent for such a proceeding can be 
found, as far as I know, in ay legisla- 
tion in Ireland or in any other country. 
But having named the sum for which 
the proprietor of the paper is to enter 
into a bond, the magistrate may require 
him to deposit the whole of that amount. 
Therefore, not only has the proprietor 
to give a bond, but he is to be liable to 
be called on to deposit the sum, to which 
there is no limit whatever. But not 
ouly that: if a proprietor of a = 
does that which the officers of the Go- 
vernment disapprove, he to is receive 
a notice, and, upon a second notice, the 
Government has power absolutely to 
confiscate the whole of the capital and 
material with which he carries on his 
trade, as well as the money which has 
been required as a deposit. Sir, is it 
conceivable that such an Act can have 
been passed, and can have been in a 
certain sense defended in this House— 
with great moderation of language and 
temper, but still defended—when not a 
single passage from an Indian news- 
paper has been cited after all the in- 
quiry we have had? There has been 
nothing before us to show that any 
portion of the Native Press endeavours 
toincite the people to insurrection. I 
am bound to say that, in my opinion, the 
apology my Motion requires—if it re- 
quires an apology—is to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). It is a 
Motion which has been reduced within 
the bounds of, as I think, the utmost 
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moderation. And now let us see how 
it has been treated. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
puts upon it a construction which I have 
not put upon it, and which I am not 
aware any one in this debate has put 
upon it. He puts this construction upon 
it—that we shall require the details of 
every case to be laid before the House 
separately. Sir, the form of the Motion 
has been adjusted most carefully, for 
the purpose of obviating any such con- 
struction. What we ask for is that a 
regular Report of the Secretary of State 
—under precisely the same conditions as 
every other Report of the Secretary of 
State—shall be laid before the House, 
and that it shall be made as the Secre- 
tary of State pleases. By all means let 
him exercise a full discretion. I agree 
with my right hon. Friend that there is 
no reason in the world—and it is not in 
the terms or spirit of the Motion—that 
every one of these proceedings should 
be reported. If there was any number 
of them, we should trust the Secretary 
of State to group them together as he 
may think fit, and present them to Par- 
liament in such a shape as shall keep 
Parliament informed, with something 
like contemporary regularity, what is 
the nature of the proceedings in India. 
But I was grievously disappointed with 
the offer made by my right hon. Friend 
that the information asked for should 

be included in the annual Report from 

India. No doubt, Sir, an annual Re- 

port is sent from India; but to what 
year does that Report refer? It is some- 
thing like the Budgets of Continental 
countries, which, long after the money 
is spent, and every substantial arrange- 

ment concluded, make their appearance, 

and which may be of great historical 

and antiquarian interest, but of no prac- 

tical importance whatever. I hold in 

my hand the latest of these Reports. 

We are here on the 24th of July, 1878, 

and this latest Report from India is for 

the year 1875-6. It follows, therefore, 

thatif any proceedings take place during 

the present year in consequence of the 

Act which has unfortunately been 

passed, if the gracious, and, I have no 

doubt, well meant offer, of Her Majesty’s 

Government were accepted, and then, in 
the coming months of this year, some 
unfortunate newspaper were confiscated 
in India, the House would have an op- 
portunity of considering the facts not 
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later, probably, than in the year 1881. 
If they were disposed to give us the 
assurance that in the course of the 
Session, at their own discretion as to 
time and grouping, the proceedings 
should be made e.. to Parliament, I 
would not press them further. But I am 
quite sure they will not think it un- 
reasonable on my part if I decline wait- 
ing until 1881 for proceedings which 
took place in 1878. Therefore, I have 
no choice but to divide the House upon 
a question which I am sure the House 
will see to be one of great importance. 


Question put. 


The House divided : 
Noes 208: Majority 56. 


— Ayes 152; 


AYES. 


Edwards, H. 

Egerton,Admiralhn.F. 

Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fawcett, H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Fletcher, I. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gordon, Lord D. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grant, A 

Harrison, C. 

Harrison, J. F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock, Sir H. 

Hayter, A. D. 

Herschell, F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, hon. C. 

Howard, E. 8. 

Ingram, W. J. 

Jackson, Sir H. M. 

James, Sir - 

Jenkins, D. J 

Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Sir U. 

Kingscote, Colonel 

Laing, S. 

Lawson, Sir W. 


Allen, W. 8S. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Balfour, Sir G. 

Barclay, J. W. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, H. 

Beaumont, Colonel F. 

Beaumont, W. B 

Bell, I. L. 

Blake, Pig 

Brassey, 

Bright, 3 “(ilanchester) 

Brooks, M. 

Brown, J. C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, J 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C. E. 
Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cogan, rt. hn. W. H.F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Conyngham, Lord F. 
Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cross, J. K. 

Davies, D. 
Delahunty, J. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 


Macduff, Viscount 
Mackintosh, O. F. 
M‘Arthur, A 


Mr. Gladstone 
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M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Maitland, J. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 


Marling, 8. 8. 
Martin, P. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, S. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Mure, Colonel 
Murphy, N. D. 
Noel, E. 

Nolan, Major 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’ Byrne, W. R. 
O’Clery, K. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman, P. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, C. S. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pennington, F 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Plimsoll, 8. 
Potter, T. B. 
Ralli, P. - 
Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
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Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Rylands, gl 
Samuda, J. DA, 


J 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. » 
Smith h, E. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J, 
Stewart, J. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, PA A. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walter, J. 
Waterlow, Sir 8. H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitwell, J. 
Williams, B. T. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, rt. hn. W. P, 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Agnew, R. V. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allsopp, C. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 
Ashbury, J. L. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Beach, rtchon. = Hi. 
Beach, WwW. W.B 
Bective, Earl of 


Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 


Biggar, J. G 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bousfield, Colonel 
Bowen, J. B. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Bruen, H. 

Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cameron, D. 

Cave, rt. hon. S. 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L, 


Churchill, Lord R. 
Cordes, T 


Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R, A. 
Cust, H. C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, C. B. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Drax, J. 8. W.S8. E. 
Dunbar, J. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 
a Admiral 
Sir W 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elphinstone,SirJ. D.H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Finch, G. H. 
Floyer, J. 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, 0. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hnS. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E, 
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Giffard, Sir H. 8. 

Giles, A. 

Gordon, 4 A. 

Gordon, ~ 

Gore-Langton, Ww. 8. 

Grantham, 

Greene, E 

Gregory, G. B. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hamilton, I. T, 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Hamilton, Marquess of 

Hamond, 0. ¥. 

Hardcastle, 14. 

Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. C. D. 

Helmsley, Viscount 

Herbert, hon. 8. 


Holford, J. P. G. 

Holker, Sir J. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Captain 

Hood,’Captain hon. A. 
W.A 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Isaac, 8. 

Johnson, J. G. 

Jolliffe, hon. S. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennard, Colonel 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Knowles, T. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 


ey, J. W. E. 
WGarel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Majendie, L. A. 
aking, Colonel 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 


Merewether, C. G. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, 8. 


Moray, Colonel H. D. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naghten, Lt.-Colonel 
Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
Northeote,rt.hon.SirS. 
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O’Beirne, Major 
Onslow, D. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Paget, R. H. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Parnell, C. 8 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Praed, C. T. 

Praed, H. B. 

Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 

Read, C. S. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Ryder, G. R. 
Sackville, 8. G. 8. 
Salt, T. 

Sanderson, T. K. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 

H. J. 

Sheil, E. 

Shute, General 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Somerset, Lord H.R.C, 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Storer, G. 


Talbot, J. G. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Torr, J. 

Walker, O. O. 
Walker, T. E. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Watney, J. 

Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley, Colonel 
Wethered, T. O. 
Whitelaw, A. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilson, W. 

Winn, R. 

Woodd, B. T. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Verner, E 


Question proposed, 
“That the words ‘Lord Lytton improperly 
dbtained the sanction of the Home Government 
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for a measure described as intended to repress 
seditious newspapers, but really placing every 
kind of publication at the mercy of the Indian 
Executive,’ be added, instead thereof.” 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON desired 
to make an explanation. By a mistake, 
he had got into the wrong Lobby, and 
voted against the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, although he had intended to sup- 
port him. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he, too, had 
been labouring under a misapprehension. 
He was very glad to find himself in the 
same Lobby with the Government, con- 
sidering that they were supporting the 
Amendment of his kon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). 
But it now turned out that the Govern- 
ment were only voting in that way in 
order to defeat the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, and having carried out that 
little bit of strategy against the right 
hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Sullivan) hoped 
they would not raise the slightest ob- 
jection to the adjournment of the debate. 
Many Irish Members had not spoken in 
the debate, but that was not because of 
any want of sympathy for the Resolution, 
or interest in the subject, but because 
they failed to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
He moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Ur. Sullivan.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER protested against one expres- 
sion used by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down—that 
in reference to the little strategy of the 
Government. The vote was taken under 
circumstances which gave the Govern- 
ment no option. A Resolution was pro- 
posed which the Government could not 
accept, and an Amendment was proposed 
which the Government could even less 
accept. It was impossible to vote either 
for the one or the other, and they took 
a course which was the usual one under 
such circumstances, voting first against 
the one, and then against the other. The 
vote was taken against the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, and he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was sorry that any hon. Mem- 
bers should have been misled; but he 





could not see how the voting could have 
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been altered. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought that the 
voting had not been in Order. At present, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was the only one before the 
House, and if that were negatived, the 
only Question before the House would 
be the word ‘“ That.” 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had voted in 
the majority under a misapprehension. 
He was not in the House when the 
Question was put; but finding that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was named 
as a Teller for the ‘‘ Noes,’ he thought 
the Government were going to support 
the Amendment, and hence he voted 
with them. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had voted in 
_ the minority because he approved of the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. But he 
could not, in any way, see the necessity 
for adjourning the discussion. Already 
there had been a lengthy discussion on 
the question, and the adjournment, even 
if agreed to, could serve no good pur- 
pose, as they could not expect, at such a 
period of the Session, when Business 
was in such a backward state, that 
another day would be set apart for the 
discussion. He suggested that the House 
should divide on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth would perse- 
vere with his Motion for adjournment. 
If they divided on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, the result 
would be altogether misleading. The 
Motion would be sure to be rejected by 
an overwhelming majority, and that 
would be represented to the people of 
India as being the judgment of the 
House of Commons, although it certainly 
would not be. 

Mr.HERSCHELL regretted thecourse 
which had been pursued in taking the 
division. He should have thought it 
would have been far better to have first 
voted against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, and then 
to have taken a division on the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich. The course 
which the Government had taken was 
to his mind unusual, and had led to a 
good deal of misapprehension. 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
vote had been taken in the usual and 
proper way. 

Mr. DODSON said, the proper course 
to have taken was that suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Durham (Mr. Herschell). When it was 
proposed to leave out words in an ori- 
ginal Question in order to add certain 
other words, it was understood that in 
voting for leaving out the words in the 
original Question, they were supporting 
the Amendment for which they thereby 
made an opening. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department shook his 
head, he (Mr. Dodson) deliberately re- 
peated what he had said. The course 
the Government had taken had been 
misleading and inconvenient, and as a 
result, when they negatived the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
there would still be the word ‘“ That” 
before the House, upon which further 
Amendments might be moved. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he voted 
with the Government under the impres. 
sion that they were supporting his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan, 
Although he made several inquiries as 
to whether the Government were sup- 
porting the Motion or Amendment, he 
could not get an answer. 

Mrz. J.8. GATHORNE-HARDY said, 
if the course recommended by the hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) had 
been taken, it would, at first sight, seem 
that the Government were supporting 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. So far as his experience 
went, he had always seen the same 
course adopted. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not at 
first intend to challenge a division, 
Although he thought his Amendment 
more in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the case than the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, yet he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman should receive the 
undivided support of the Liberal Benches. 
He confessed that it never entered his 
mind that at the last minute the Govern- 
mentmight choose to support him against 
the right hon. Gentleman. He need 
hardly say he was deeply grateful for 
the support he had received, although 
it had somewhat puzzled him as to how 
he could have merited such attention. 
He was quite unable to express ally 
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opinion on the Question of adjournment, 
and he would leave it to his Friends to 
say whether they would persevere in 
that Motion or not. 

Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON 
did not rise to continue the discussion as 
to the mode of voting. It was quite 
possible that there might have been in- 
convenience whichever course the Go- 
yernment adopted. Undoubtedly, there 
had been inconvenience caused by the 
course adopted that night, and, ac- 
cording to their own statement, many 
hon. Members had gone into the wrong 
Lobby. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, this must have been 
so; because, if the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had wished to persevere with 
his Motion, he would have been bound 
to have voted with the Government, whose 
majority would have been increased by 
the Gentlemen holding the same opinions 
as the hon. Member. However, he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) did not want 
to pursue the subject any more. What 
he rose to say was that he did not see 
what object could be served by ad- 
journing the debate. It would be im- 
possible to resume the debate for the 
time which so important a subject de- 
manded; there had been a full discus- 
sion that evening, and a very small 
number of Members wished to address 
the House. On every ground, he 
thought the best thing to be done would 
be to dispose of the remaining Motion 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Question, 


“That the words ‘Lord Lytton improperly 
obtained the sanction of the Home Government 
for a measure described as intended to repress 
seditious newspapers, but really placing every 
kind of publication at the mercy of the Indian 
Executive,’ be added, instead thereof,” 


—put, and negatived. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lords’ Reasons for insisting on certain 
hong Amendments to the Bill con- 
sidered. 


Mr. MELLOR moved— 


“Thatthis House doth insist on its disagreement 
to the Amendments made by The Lords to the 
Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment 
Bill, to which this House hat disagreed.’’ 

The hon. Member remarked that these 
Amendments, if adopted, altogether did 
away with one remedial object of the 
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Bill, which, by finally repealing and 
modifying the 23rd clause of the Poor 
Law Act of 1876, was to relieve trustees 
and managers of friendly societies 
from the vexatious regulations they 
were now subject to, and also to remove 
the liability which was imposed upon 
them by the Act of 1876, to pay over to 
Poor Law Guardians, for the main- 
tenance of pauper members, the bene- 
fits which were intended for the mem~ 
ber’s own, as well as for the support 
of the family when suffering from sick- 
ness, and leave the Guardians to re- 
cover the expenses incurred by the Union 
from the pauper’s family, by proceeding 
under the general Acts relating to the 
relief of the poor, which rendered every- 
one, who was able, liable to contribute 
towards the support of a pauper rela- 
tive. There was nothing in the Bill to 
enact that property belonging to a. 
pauper should not be available for his 
maintenance, nor were the provisions 
of the Bill inconsistent with, or con- 
trary to, the principle which ought to 
regulate relief from rates levied upon 
others. These were the reasons as- 
signed by the Lords in support of their 
Amendments ; but it should be borne in 
mind that weekly contributions from 
the funds of a friendly society could not 
be considered or described as property, 
as a man could not mortgage or assign 
them to another, nor could they be looked 
upon as assets in liquidating his debts, 
for their payment was contingent on the 
duration of his sickness. The Lords, 
therefore, had misunderstood the Bill, 
and he moved to send it back to them 
that they might, on re-consideration, do 
an act of justice to large bodies of their 
countrymen by passing the Bill, not in 
its mutilated form, but in the form in 
which it left the House of Commons a 
short time ago. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House doth insist on its 
er ange to the Amendments made by The 
Lords to the Biil, to which this House hath 
disagreed. 


COMMONS REGULATION (EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Marruew Rivtey, Bill to 
amend the Law respecting the Expense of 
regulating Commons, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Marrnzew Rintzy and Mr. Secretary 
Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 273.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 24th July, 1878. 





MINUTES.] — Serzct Commrrrez — Indian 
Native Troops (Transport and Employment 
Abroad), Mr. Onslow and Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
added. 

Pusitic Brrs—Ordered—First Reading—Jurors 
Remuneration * [274}. 

Second Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 

Officers) * [268]; Elders Widows’ Fund* 
226 


Coaitoe—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—R.P. 

Considered as amended—Highways [261]; Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Ex- 
penses) (Scotland) * [237]. 

Withdrawn—Married Women’s Property “Act 
(1870) Amendment* [55]; Tenant Right 
(Ulster) * [54]. 


QUESTION. 
o.oo 


PARLIAMENT—NEW WRIT FOR CLARE 
COUNTY—PRIVILEGE. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, with refer- 
ence to the question raised on the pre- 
vious day with regard to the vacancy in 
County Clare, he wished, as a matter of 
Privilege, to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He wished to explain, with 
regard to the Committee resolved upon 
last evening to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the holding by Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, the Member for Clare 
County, of the Attorney Generalship of 
the Colony of Victoria, that the decision 
of the Select Committee might affect two 
or three Members of the House. It 
was very well known that the hon. 
Members for Sheffield and Pontefract 
and himself had held offices under a 
Colonial Government, at the same time 
occupying seats in that House, and the 
decision of the Committee might have 
an unexpected effect. He, therefore, 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it would be possible so to ex- 
tend the scope of the inquiry as that 
the circumstances might be inquired 
into under which Members of that 
House representing Colonies were per- 
mitted to retain their seats while receiv- 
ing pay from those Colonies ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHR. 
QUER: Sir, I have not had time to 
consider the matter very fully; but my 
impression is that it would be better to 
limit the inquiry of the Committee tp 
the particular point that is before it, | 
do not think that the inquiry will be 
likely to raise the question in which the 
hon. Member is interested ; but that is 
a matter which, if necessary, may be 
made the subject of inquiry. I think 
it would be preferable to keep to the 
objects for which the Committee is ap. 
pointed, considering the time of the 
Session ? 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that it might 
be suggested to the Committee that 
there were precedents for persons keep- 
ing their seats in that House and still 
holding office for the Colonies. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER: Oh, no doubt. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—H0.o— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords|—[Bu1 204.] 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 22nd July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 68 (Communication of Orders 
from and to Ireland). 

Mr. PEASE moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in lines 16 and 17, to omit the 
words ‘‘Order in Council and every.” 
He thought his object would be best 
explained by reading the clause as it 
now stood. It was as follows:— 

‘¢ With a view to uniformity of action, every 
Order in Council and every Order of Council 
made under this Act shall, with all practicable 
speed, be communicated to the Privy Council, 
or to the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, 
as the case may be.”’ 

He was of opinion that uniformity of 
action, although it professed to be the 
object of the clause, would not be 
secured by it at all. The Orders of 
Council and Orders in Council were 
to be communicated from one country 
to the other—from Great Britain 
to Ireland, and from Ireland to Great 
Britain—but there was nothing in the 
Bill, so far as he could see, that pro- 
duced that uniformity of action which 
was so essential in the Orders of the 
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Privy Council in order to insure the 
successful working of the Act. Conse- 

uently, what would be an Order in 
England would not be an Order in Ire- 
land, and what would be an Order in 
Treland would not be an Order in Great 
Britain. He was sure that his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) would not 
attribute to him any desire whatever to 
throw discredit upon the administration 
in Ireland; but it appeared to him, in 
this case, that they should have in every 
possible way the same rules applying to 
Ireland as to England, and especially 
the regulations which his hon. Friend 
opposite proposed to bring in with re- 
gard to markets and fairs. Under the 
clause there would be two jurisdictions, 
and under those jurisdictions the re- 
strictions applicable to Great Britain, 
might not be extended to Ireland and 
the Channel Islands—one of those restric- 
tions being that infected animals should 
not be permitted to be taken inland 
unless they were examined and passed 
by a Privy Council Inspector at the 
port of debarkation. Having estab- 
lished these very salutary regulations, 
it might happen in Ireland that there 
was no inspection at the port of em- 
barkation. He desired to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the very 
strong evidence given on this point by 
almost every witness who came from 
Ireland who was examined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill during the present Session. Among 
the witnesses was the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh), 
whose opinion upon any question of the 
xind would carry very great weight 
with it. In Question 43, the hon. Mem- 
ber was asked— 


“Will you just state whether you approve of 
the part of the Bill in which there is a distinc- 
tion made between Ireland and Great Britain ?’’ 


He said, in reply— 


“The first great difference I found in the 
Bill between Ireland and Great Britain is this 
—that the working of the Bill is not confided to 
the same authority in both countries. In Eng- 
land it is intrusted to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, in which case we 
ave a highly scientific and experienced autho- 
nity, ba I may say, under the eye of Par- 
liament, and represented in Parliament by a 
Minister. I do not want to abuse the institu- 
tions of my own country; but, as regards Ire- 
land, I must say I am afraid the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council is a very 
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starved Office, with hardly any Staff, and quite 
insufficient to carry out the provisions of the 
Bill; and, save in so far as the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland is a Minister in that House, they 
could hardly call it represented in Parliament. 
Part IV. of the Bill applies to Ireland only ; 
but Part IV. makes the really active part of the 
Bill, which is Part II., apply to Ireland. An- 
other difference that I observe, which I must 
say is, I think, a very important difference, is 
that, though the Act requires that in England 
the local Inspectors should be professionally 
qualified veterinary surgeons, it does not re- 
quire that that should be the case in Ireland.” 


Further on the hon. Member was asked 
by Viscount Cardwell— 


“You are very anxious that the same rules 
that apply to England should apply to Ireland ? 
—Yes. You would object very much to Ire- 
land being treated as in any sense a foreign 
country in regard to its relations to England ? 

es. 


He (Mr. Pease) did not wish to weary 
the House with quotations, because one- 
half of the evidence in the Blue Book 
was in the same direction. Mr. Feather- 
stonehaugh, who called himself a very 
large farmer indeed, was asked— 


‘Do you imagine, if the whole of the Veteri- 
nary Department of Ireland were put under the 
English Privy Council in order that we should 
have qualified practitioners in Ireland, that 
there would be an objection to pay for those 
qualified practitioners ?—Certainly not; I think 
it would be a very good thing; and I am cer- 
tain that they would be willing to pay for it; 
at all events, the most respectable would.” 


Then, again, Mr. Cullen, a landowner 
and extensive grazier in Ireland, was 
asked— 


‘Ts it your feeling that it would be desirable 
to place the whole subject of the cattle trade in 
Treland under the English Privy Council ?— 
Quite so; I should be very glad if that was 
done.” ; 


Mr. Verdon said— 


“T say that the whole Veterinary Department 
of Ireland is an insufficient Department. To 
assimilate the administration of the Veterinary 
Departments of the two countries thoroughly, 
the head of both Departments should be here, 
and he should exercise a general supervision 
over the conduct of the Irish Department. One 
advantage of that would be this—that in Eng- 
land we have a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment; in Ireland we have not. We have a 
Department responsible to nobody, under- 
manned and underpaid.” 


Again, Mr. Gerard, on being asked— 


“ Would you have all the regulations put un- 
der the English Privy Council?’’ replied— 
“Most decidedly.—Do you think it essential 
that the Inspectors should all be qualified vete- 





rinary surgeons ?—I do.” 
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He (Mr. Pease) would not trouble 
them with any further quotations upon 
this point. Personally, he was not in 
favour of having everything done 
immediately from the Privy Council 
Office at home, because he felt that 
it would be placing the authority 
too far away from the seat of action. It 
appeared to him that there should be a 
Privy Council Office in Ireland, worked 
from the Privy Council Office direct in 
England, and being independent entirely 
of the action of the er Lieutenant 
in Council. At the head of an in- 
dependent branch of the Privy Council 
in Dublin there might be a competent 
veterinary surgeon, who thoroughly 
understood the question, and took a deep 
interest in the matter, who would be 
placed in Ireland with a competent 
staff of Inspectors under him, and who 
would communicate and act directly with 
the Privy Council. Such an officer would 
thoroughly understand the matter, and 
would be in a position to lay down the 
best and most proper regulations, and 
those most suitable for the Irish trade. 
After all, all the provisions requisite for 
the stamping out of disease would be 
readily carried out when they had the 
full consent and the willing hearts of the 
people who were to be affected by them. 
It was under these circumstances that he 
had been induced to bring the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. He had 
only the one object in view—that they 
should have one jurisdiction in both 
countries, and that they should not be 
liable to have Orders in Council issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant differing from 
those issued by the Privy Council in 
London. If his hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) could not 
accept his Amendment, which he daresay 
was somewhat unprofessionally drawn, 
he thought the Committee ought to re- 
quire astrong assurance onthe partof Her 
Majesty’s Government that it was their 
intention, having made the clause appli- 
cable to both countries, to see that the 
working of the Act in both countries was 
identical, so as to insure that the pro- 
visions of the Act, were practically carried 
out by those who understood the interests 
and working of Irish agriculture. He 
begged to move the Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that, of course, he 
had little or nothing to say in regard 
to the intentions of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for South Durham. He gaye 
credit to every hon. Member of that 
House for being actuated by the best 
intentions; but he could not help look. 
ing upon the proposition of his hon, 
Friend as an attempt to pass over the 
Privy Council of Ireland altogether, and 
to treat it as if it were a petty corpora. 
tion, to be dealt with under this measure 
in the way in which the Privy Council in 
London might deem most fit. It might 
be, as the hon. Member doubtless would 
say, that this was not intended in any 
way as an insult to the Irish Privy 
Council; but he contended that that 
would be the consequence of acceding to 
the Amendment. If legislation of this 
kind were to be permitted, it would be 
better to abolish the Privy Council of 
Ireland altogether, as had often been 
attempted on that side of the House, 
and that it should not be allowed to 
exist as an Executive Government. 
According to the argument of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), the Irish Privy Council was 
incompetent to carry out the provisions 
ofa common Act of Parliament, and to 
shape the cattle trade of Ireland even 
with the Orders in Council before them. 
But upon what was it that such an argu- 
ment was founded? It was founded on 
this. It was admitted that the Orders 
of the Privy Council could not be applied 
directly to Ireland, and the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that outside the Privy 
Council in Ireland there should be a 
Privy Council Office—that it should, in 
fact, be attached to the Privy Council in 
England ; that that Office should judge 
of the particular circumstances of Ire- 
land, and carry the Bill into effect by 
special Orders. Now, for what purpose, 
he would ask, did the Privy Council 
Office exist in Dublin, if it were not for 
the purpose of shaping the Orders in 
Council, and making them suitable to 
the condition and circumstances of Ire- 
land. It was not necessary, nor did it 
exist for any other purpose; and if 
uniformity of action was wanted, that 
uniformity of action would be as well 
secured by the present Irish Executive, 
as by the establishment of a Privy 
Council Office attached to the Counc 
in London, acting independently of the 
Trish Council. all that was required 
was to adapt the Orders in Council to 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, 
surely that could be done quite as well 
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by the Establishment now in existence as 
by the creation of a new Office, and 
without the additional expense which the 
creation of a new Office would involve. 
He understood that his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham admitted 
that an Irishman ought to be at the head 
of the Privy Council Office in Dublin ; 
and, if so, why not leave things as they 
were? The proposition of his hon. Friend 
could only be based upon an argument 
that the Irish Privy Council Veterinary 
Department in Dublin was incompetent. 
If that were not so, it would be just as 
easy for the Privy Council in Ireland to 
strengthen it, as for the Privy Council in 

land. If there was any weakness in 
the Department, that weakness could be 
supplied by the Irish Privy Council. He 
was astonished at an argument such as 
that, which admitted that an Irishman 
was to be employed, and yet a separate 
Office be constituted, passing by the Office 
in Ireland already existing, and declar- 
ing that the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Council under him were incompetent to 
shape a clause to meet the circumstances 
of Ireland. They had been told from 
the opposite side that they were the 
bucolic Party, and that they stood, on 
intellectual grounds, above such low 
matters as the regulation of the cattle 
trade. It was said that disease was 
imported into England from Ireland. 
What were the facts of the case? 
What did the Returns show with 
respect to foot-and-mouth disease 
and pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland. The 
Returns from England for 1876 in regard 
to pleuro-pneumonia showed that in 
that year there were 5,253 cases in 
England and Wales. What were the 
Returns from Ireland? With 1,000,000 
cattle more than England and Wales, 
the cases of pleuro-pneumonia were only 
2,379, or less than one-half. They said 
that Ireland was the cause of bringing 
disease into England, and yet in this 
country there was double the amount of 
disease that existed in Ireland in 1876, 
and more than double in 1877. This 
was still more apparent in the Returns 
of the cases of foot-and-mouth disease. 
In England, in one month—the month 
of March—there were 8,170 cases; while 
the Returns for Ireland for the whole 
year only showed 174 cases of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Yet Ireland was a 
country that required to be governed 
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England; the Privy Council of England 
were to have an Office in Dublin, and the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
of Ireland were to be insulted. At the 
head of the Office in Dublin an Irishman 
was to be placed ; but, at the same time, 
the Office was not to be treated as an 
Executive, but it was to be insulted and 
set aside. He contended that such an 
insult ought not to be offered from one 
country to another, except for an object. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham stated that his intention was 
to secure uniformity and regularity of 
action; but his intention rather appeared 
to be a continuation of the attempt, 
which seemed to have been adopted, of 
setting the Irish Members sitting on 
that side of the House and those sitting 
on the other side by the ears. He hoped 
they would refrain from falling into the 
trap. As long as he remained a Member 
of the House he would not tolerate such 
an insult as this, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he should resist strenuously 
the proposal of his hon. Friend. The 
clause itself professed to provide uni- 
formity of action, and the rules and 
regulations laid down by Orders in 
Council were to be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the country by the Privy 
Council in Dublin. That Privy Council 
was, in his opinion, quite as competent to 

carry out the provisions of the measure 

as any Privy Council Office they could 

establish in Ireland. A Privy Council 

Office already existed in Ireland; and 

if it was weak, let it be strengthened. 

He had placed an Amendment on the 

Paper himself, to provide that veterinary 

surgeons should be appointed by every 

local authority in Ireland, and selected 

for that purpose by their knowledge and 

skill. He would not go into that ques- 

tion now; but it showed, he thought, 

that he wanted to strengthen the hands 

of the Department. He wished, how- 

ever, to do that without insulting the 

country; whereas the Amendment of his 

hon. Friend the Member for South Dur- 

ham sought to do the same thing by an 

insult to the country. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 

said, he had listened to the arguments 

of the hon. Member for the county of 

Limerick (Mr. Synan), and could under- 

stand the warmth which had been im- 

ported into them. At the same time, he 

felt that the hon. Member for South 
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Amendment, had no wish to insult the 
sister country, or the Privy Council 
which formed a part of the Executive 
of that sister country. [Mr. Pxase: 
Hear, hear!] He understood that the 
hon. Member for South Durham hoped 
to be able by the Amendment to carry 
out more fully one of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee—that, as far 
as possible, uniformity should prevail in 
the regulations that were to be put in 
force throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom. But he thought his hon. 
Friend, on consideration, would see that 
the Privy Councils, established as they 
were in both countries, would, undoubt- 
edly, under the Bill have that object in 
view. He believed that his hon. Friend, 
on further consideration, would also feel 
that as long as they continued the go- 
vernment of Ireland in the way it was at 
present carried out—as long as they had 
it managed and conducted by a Lord 
Lieutenant, established there working 
the system of government under him— 
so long it would be utterly impossible to 
separate one particular branch of that 
Executive, and to deal with it from the 
Central Authority in London, instead of 
dealing with it, as they did with all other 
parts of Ireland, through their deputed 
Ruler or Governor representing England. 
The object which the Government had 
in view in this clause was expressed in 





the very first words of the clause. It 
was ‘with a view to uniformity of 
action”’ that they proposed the clause. 
They believed that the Lord Lieutenant 
and his Privy Council in Ireland were 
as anxious to carry out an Act of Par- 
liament as the Privy Council in England 
could be, and that they would coalesce 
with the Privy Council here in the 
working of the Act and in the spirit in 
which it was conceived and with the 
object it had in view. He firmly be- 
lieved that they could as safely trust the 
Privy Council in Ireland to assimilate 
these Orders by its own action with the 
Orders thought to be necessary for the 
common interests of the United King- 
dom, as they could trust the Privy 
Council in this country so to legislate 
for Ireland itself. There would be this 
further advantage in dealing with the 
Privy Council in Ireland —that they 
would leave the matter to a body work- 
ing with them with the same object in 





view, and the same interests, and with 
more accurate local knowledge than that | 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


which would be possessed by the Privy 
Council itself of the ways and habits of 
the Irish trade. In the Act passed last 
Session, it was indicated that uniformi 
of action was the object they had in 
view ; and, as far as it could be specified 
in an Act of Parliament, their object 
now was to guide the action of the Privy 
Council in Ireland, and with a clear 
direction on the face of the clause, he 
could not for a moment conceive that 
the Privy Council in Ireland would do 
otherwise than assimilate as far as they 
possibly could, with a knowledge of the 
circumstances of their particular country, 
the Orders of Council issued for car- 
rying out the Bill here with the Orders 
intended to effect the same object in 
Ireland—namely, the stamping out of 
these diseases. He believed that no 
words could express more clearly the 
intentions of the Act, and as long as the 
government of Ireland was carried on 
under the system which at present pre- 
vailed in that country, so long they couid 
not avoid the necessity of trusting to 
another Department of the State equally 
capable of carrying out the views of 
Parliament as their own. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL thought there 
was a great deal to be said for the 
Amendment which his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
had proposed, and that if there was not 
actually the same jurisdiction in both 
countries, there should be uniformity of 
jurisdiction. The hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury said the 
object of the clause was to secure uni- 
formity of action. It was quite ob- 
vious that if there was not the same 
action in Ireland, the whole object 
of the Act would be vitiated, and that if 
disease was not effectually stamped out 
in Ireland, there would be much more 
danger of getting infected animals from 
Ireland than from cattle coming from 
Spain or Portugal. He could not 
exactly explain his meaning without re- 
ferring to Clause 70, which might land 
them in a difficulty in regard to securing 
uniformity of action between the Privy 
Council in England and the Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland. He wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to Sub-see- 
tions ii. and iv. of Clause 70. The clause 
—_ power to the Lord Lieutenant and 

rivy Council to make such Orders m 
Council as they might deem fit from 
time to time— 
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«(ji.) For defining their qualifications and 
powers, and regulating their duties ; and (iv.) for 
extending and applying to any local authority 
the provisions of Part II. relative to pleuro- 
neumonia, as regards the declaration of in- 
ected places, and slaughter and compensation, 
or the provisions of Part II. relative to foot-and- 
mouth disease, as regards the declaration of 
infected places.” 


It appeared, therefore, that the Privy 
Council in Ireland need not, unless they 
thought fit, apply Part II. to Ireland. 
He saw that the hon. Baronet opposite 
‘Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) shook his 
head. He would, therefore, let that 
pass, and admit that the Privy Council 
in Ireland had power to extend the pro- 
yisions of the Act or not, as they 
thought fit ; but what became of the next 
section of the clause— 

t Metetinstenting anything in this Act, the 
provisions of Part IJ., mentioned in this section, 
shall not extend or apply to any local authority, 
unless and until they are so extended and ap- 
plied by Order in Council under this section.’’ 


If the Committee would look at the 
foot-and-mouth disease regulations, on 
page 9, they would find that these 
clauses were extended to the local 
authorities, and that the bringing into 
effect the operation of the clauses did not 
rest altogether with the Privy Council, but 
the power might also be exercised by 
the local authority. They might, there- 
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that object. It was already the object 
of the Government that uniformity of 
action should be secured. He might 
add that, as far as his evidence went, 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, as to the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council in Ireland, he had 
no wish to insult either the Veterinary 
Department or the Privy Council, or to 
cast any imputation upon them. He 
was, however, bound to say this—that 
unless the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council in Ireland was very 
materially strengthened, it could not 
carry out these regulations. That was 
what his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee was intended to point out ; 
but he was unable to say whether he ex- 
pressed himself clearly on the point or 
not. He said, further, that he thought 
it would be advisable if the whole 
administration of the Act were placed 
under one jurisdiction— namely, the 
Privy Council. His intention and ob- 
ject in saying that was to show that he 
thought perfect uniformity of action be- 
tween the two countries was absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been rather surprised at the speech of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. Synan). His 
hon. Friend seemed to consider that the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 








fore, find themselves in this position— 
that while in England it was incumbent 
on the local authorities to carry out the 
provisions in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease, in Ireland the Privy Council 
night withhold their authority, and not 
make it incumbent on the local authori- 
ties to carry out the regulations that 
were absolutely necessary for stamping 
out foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland. 
He wished respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary to the Treasury to 
the position they would be in if they did 
not have this uniformity of action on 
the part of the two Privy Councils. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said,thatasthe hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
had referred to the evidence which he 
(Mr. Kavanagh) had given before the 
lords’ Committee, he wished to say a 
few words. The hon. Member said that 
his object was to secure uniformity of 
action between the two countries; but 
he (Mr. Kavanagh) hardly knew that 
the Amendments of the hon. Member 


Pease) desired to delegate the authority 
of the Government in Ireland to the 
Privy Council in England. That was 
scarcely the fact, and the hon. Member 
for Limerick, if he would look through 
the evidence given before the Lords’ 
Committee, would find that the hon. 
Member for South Durham simply 
quoted the opinion of the Irish witnesses. 
Indeed, it was the only thing in which 
the Irish witnesses appeared to be 
agreed. The hon. Member for South 
Durham had quoted the evidence of 
three or four witnesses, some of them 
graziers and salesmen, who knew a 
great deal about the cattle trade. Some 
were very strongly in favour of restric- 
tion, and others were not ; but one thing 
they all agreed upon was that they 
would rather prefer the English Privy 
Council to the Frish Privy Council. His 
hon. Friend the Member for South Dur- 
ham had quoted the evidence of the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh), 
Mr. Featherstonehaugh, Mr. Cullen, 
and Mr. Verdon. The Duke of Rich- 
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mond himself called one witness, Mr. 
Reynell, a farmer from the county of 
Westmeath, who farmed about 1,800 
statute acres, or about 1,200 Irish acres. 
He was asked— 

“Do you think it would be better if the Eng- 
lish Privy Council undertook the duty ?” 


He replied— 


‘‘ Certainly, I believe it would. I should 
like to get men who know something about it, 
no matter where they came from.” 
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Stronger than that was the evidence of 
Mr. Cuff, the honorary secretary of the 
Trish Cattle Trade Association. He was 
asked— 

“Tn order to make not only the law, but the 
administration of the law (which is even more 
important) identical, I suppose you would agree 
with many of the witnesses who have come be- 
fore this Committee, that it would be desirable 
to place the administration of the law of Ire- 
land as it is in Great Britain, under the Lord 
President of the Council.’’ 


His answer was very short, but very 
conclusive. It was, ‘‘I would;” and 
that was what the representative of the 
Irish Cattle Trade Association distinctly 
declared. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the proposition of the hon. Member 
was directed against the Irish Govern- 
ment. It was, as he understood, made 
simply and solely because the Irish 
witnesses thought it was the best way of 
stamping out the disease. He did not 
know that he was himself inclined to go 
as far as his hon. Friend. He thought 
there would be a good deal of adminis- 
trative difficulty in substituting the Eng- 
lish Privy Council for the Irish Privy 
Council; but they did want, and they 
were all agreed that, if they were to 
stamp out the disease, they must have 
quite as much action in Ireland as in 
England. He did not suppose that there 
could be any doubt about that. This 
was not only an Irish question, but it 
was also an English question ; because if 
they were to get rid of disease in Eng- 
land by strong restrictive measures, and 
especially by applying measures to 
foreign cattle, they must take care that 
they did not get the disease imported 
from Ireland. He was not blaming or 
condemning what happened in Ireland 
in regard to disease ; but it was a fact 
that there was a great deal of disease in 
Ireland. He held in his hand the last 
Return from the Veterinary Department 
in Ireland, and it was quite true that 
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there was very little foot-and-mouth 
disease recorded; but there could be 
years picked out in England when there 
was very little foot-and-mouth disease 
and he did not think when they were 
assing an Act which was not intended 
or this year, but for all future, that they 
could say there was no danger from 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Irish Re- 
turn for 1875 showed that there were 
81,878 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease in that year. Everyone would 
admit that pleuro-pneumonia was, after 
all, a more dangerous disease than foot- 
and-mouth disease; and these Returns 
showed that in 1877 the number of out- 
breaks of pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland 
was 1,251. Now, that really was a very 
serious matter, and he found in Zhe 
Manchester Guardian of yesterday that 
there had been a case of a serious out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia in Lanca- 
shire, in which about 18 cattle had to be 
killed out of something less than 40, in 
consequence of the disease having been 
introduced from Ireland a few weeks 
ago. It was necessary, therefore, that 
they should insure strong action in Ire- 
land as well.as in England. The sug- 
gestion he would venture to make to the 
Government was this. It would involve 
them, he thought, in some difficulty to 
accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham, 
which would, in effect, establish one Privy 
Council for the two Kingdoms. He did 
not think the words ‘‘with a view to” 
were sufficiently strong. They did not 
really demand anything; but meant 
simply that, in order to secure unifor- 
mity of action, each side should tell the 
other what it was doing. The wordsre- 
ferred to might, he thought, be replaced 
by the words ‘‘in order to secure unifor- 
mity of action ’’ the two Orders were to be 
communicated. He thought it was quite 
as likely that the English Privy Council 
might take advice from the Irish Privy 
Council, as the Irish from the English 
Privy Council. He did not wish to do 
anything that would put one above the 
other. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel) showed 
how very important this matter was, 
because they did find from the drawing 
up of the Bill that there was the greatest 
possible difference between the action 
of England and Ireland. ‘The 
tion of England was this—that the 
local authorities were to do certail 
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ings with regard to pleuro-pneu- 
aon and foot and-mouth disease. 
But the last section in the 70th clause 
distinctly said that the restrictions con- 
tained in the clause, with regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease, were not to 
apply to any part of Ireland, until the 
Privy Council in Ireland declared that 
they should so apply. He did not know 
whether that clause fully expressed the 
meaning of the Government; but, if it 
did, it might so happen that when foot- 
and-mouth disease made its appearance 
in any single county or any particular 
district in Ireland, considerable pressure 
might be put upon the Irish Govern- 
ment not to enforce the Orders in Coun- 
cil with regard to it, on the ground that 
whatever might be thought in England 
of the precautions that should be taken 
against the spread of that disease, the 
opinion in Ireland was that the remedy 
was worse than the disease. If the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
were willing to accept the words he had 
suggested in lieu of his own Amend- 
ment, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) should 
propose that he should withdraw his 
Amendment, in order that the words 
“in order to secure” should be sub- 
stituted at the commencement of the 
clause, for ‘‘ with the view to secure”’ 
uniformity of action. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. W. E. Forster), in endeavour- 
ing to show that a large amount of cattle 
disease existed in Ireland, had been 
compelled to go back as far as the year 
1875 for his figures. It was true that 
in that year there had been a sudden 
outbreak of cattle disease in Ireland. 
In 1874, there had been very little of 
that disease in that country; but, in the 
following year, there had undoubtedly 
been a singular outbreak of it; but, by 
the wise measures of precaution and 
restriction taken by the Irish Privy 
Council, the extent of the disease had 
been brought down to its present limit 
of 150 cases per annum. No one 
could doubt the desirability of establish- 
ing uniformity of action in this matter 
in the two countries ; but that uniformity 
should be attained by a system of level- 
ling up and not of levelling down. He 
maintained that the action of the Privy 
Council in Ireland had, for years past, 
been far better and more successful than 
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If we had adopted the Irish system, we 
should not have so constant an outbreak 
of the foot-and-mouth disease as we had 
experienced, to the great loss of our 
cattle breeders. It was owing to the 
very stringent regulations that had been 
adopted in Ireland, and to the very 
careful manner in which they had been 
enforced, that cattle plague had never 
made its appearance in that country at 
all. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan), that the 
Veterinary Staff in Ireland was exceed- 
ingly weak. That, however, was a 
reason for strengthening it, and not for 
transferring the powers of the Irish 
Privy Council to that of England. 

Mr. COGAN said, that as a Member 
of the Irish Privy Council, it was not 
his province to eulogize the action which 
had been taken by them with regard to 
cattle disease in that country; but he 
thought that the defence of their con- 
duct might be founded on the results 
which had followed from it. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
King-Harman) had pointed to the most 
important fact that owing to the care- 
ful precautions which the Irish Privy 
Council had taken with respect to the 
importation of cattle, the cattle plague 
had never reached that country at all. 
He thought that the Irish Privy Council 
had not done anything that warranted 
their conduct in this matter being called 





in question, and he was satisfied that 
they were as sincerely desirous of put- 
ting down cattle disease of all forms as 
anybody else could be. He agreed en- 
tirely with the views of those who 
thought that there ought to be com- 
plete uniformity of action on both 
sides of the Channel, especially with 
regard to the regulations for the im- 

rtation of cattle. If Ireland, Eng- 
and, and Scotland, were to he treated 
as a united country, uniformity of re- 
strictions was most desirable; but that 
was all that ought to be required. 
Ireland had no right to ask for ex- 
ceptional privileges in the matter; 
but, on the other hand, no additional 
restrictions should be placed upon her, 
He therefore hoped to receive an assur- 
ance from Her Majesty’s Government 
that it was not intended to place an ad- 
ditional restriction upon the movement 
of cattle in that country, in addition to 
the local restriction by requiring in- 





that of the Privy Council in this country. 
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either embarkation or debarkation. So 
long as the same regulations with regard 
to isolation and disinfection were adopted 
in Ireland as were enforced in England 
and Scotland, it would be most unfair 
to the former country to require such 
inspection at ports. The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon was reported to 
have stated that an Irish county 
was to be treated on exactly the same 
footing as an English county by this 
Bill. That, however, would not be 
the case, if, in addition to the local re- 
gulations, inspection at the port of em- 
barkation and debarkation were en- 
forced. When the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland passed a resolution 
in favour of the Bill, it was on the most 
positive understanding that the three, 
countries were to be treated on a footing 
of perfect equality in this matter, and 
that inspection of any kind of Irish 
cattle at the ports was to cease, and 
that the local regulations were to be the 
same for all. He wanted to know why, 
if the local restrictions were the same in 
Ireland and in England, an additional 
restriction was to be enforced with re- 
gard to Irish cattle, which were to be 
conveyed by steamer on a voyage which 
occupied four hours only, which was not 
enforced with regard to Scotch cattle 
sent by railway from Aberdeen to Lon- 
don? What difference could in justice 
be made between them? If the local 
regulations were as carefully framed for 
the two countries as they ought to be, he 
could not see why inspection should be 
enforced with regard to the cattle of one, 
when it was not required with regard to 
the cattle of the other. It was only just 
that the Committee should know of the 
view which had been taken by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland 
on this subject; and he now wished to 
ask the Government to state distinctly 
whether it was their intention that 
inspection of cattle at the ports was 
to be continued? The remarks which 
had fallen from hon. Members in 
reference to the weakness of the Ve- 
terinary Staff in Ireland by no means 
justified the transference of the powers 
now exercised by the Privy Coun- 
cil of Ireland to that of London. He 
granted that that Department required 
to be strengthened and improved ; but 
it was the business of the Irish Govern- 
ment to strengthen and improve it; and 
it would be most unfortunate if, under 
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the provisions of this measure, an at. 
tempt were made to effect further cep. 
tralization with regard to Irish instity. 
tions. He should view with great 
concern the adoption of any course jn 
reference to this question which would 
be dangerous not only to the popularity 
of this Bill, but also to the good feeling 
which they were all anxious to se 
maintained between one country and the 
other. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that he was 
no particular friend of Privy Council 
regulations either in this country or in 
Ireland ; but it had been proved before 
the Committee of 1873 that the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Privy Council at 
Dublin was not only under-manned, but 
that it was under-paid. He wished to 
see that Department strengthened and 
reformed. Tt was almost unconstitu- 
tional to suppose that the Irish Privy 
Council could not ep manage their 
own affairs. He should venture to point 
out that there was an immense differ 
ence between the local authorities in 
Ireland and in England; and also, of 
course, a large distinction between 
the local customs of the two countries. 
That was a fact that should be taken 
into consideration in carrying out this 
Act, because, otherwise, the Privy Coun- 
cil Orders for one country might bemade 
to apply directly to both. For his part, 
representing a county which was more 
indebted to Ireland than any other for 
their store cattle, amounting to some 
50,000 a-year, which she supplied, he 
was grateful to Irish Members for the 
assistance they had given in forwarding 
the Bill. No doubt it was the wish of 
the Irish dealer to export, as it was that 
of the English dealer to import, healthy 
cattle, because they obtained a better 
price for them. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that he had 
an Amendment on the Paper to the fdl- 
lowing effect: —‘‘ That the Privy Couneil 
should be bound to issue corresponding 
rules for England and Ireland as far as 
they should think necessary for securing 
uniformity of action ;” and as its pur 
port was similar to that of the 
hon. Member for South Durham, he 
thought that the two Amendments had 
better be considered together. The 
Castle Government were to be congratu- 
lated upon having secured so warm 4 
supporter as they had done in the per 
son of the hon. Member for Limerick 
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_Synan), one of the Home Rule 
at oa tis impression had been 
that the Home Rule Members were not 
so fond of that memorial and badge 
of conquest—the Castle Government. 
As a rule, the hon. Member did not 
give his hearty support to that Govern- 
ment; but now he was loudest in de- 
fence of it. Although he (Mr. Ander- 
son) himself did not greatly admire the 
Castle Government, still he thought that 
they should be congratulated upon 
having obtained the services of so able, 
enthusiastic, and energetic a defender. 
The only excuse that the Government 
and the supporters of the Bill had for 

utting such stringent restrictions upon 

the foreign trade was that they had 
given their promise that equally strin- 
gent restrictions should be placed upon 
the home trade in order that cattle 
disease might be altogether got rid of. 
But the moment restrictions were placed 
upon the Irish cattle trade, and Irish 
Members began to feel where the shoe 
pinched, they began to press for an 
exemption of fairs and markets from the 
operation of the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that he rose to ex- 
plain. His observations with regard to 
fairs and markets applied equally to 
England as to Ireland. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that what the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
had urged was that the exemption should 
be extended to fairs and markets, and 
he had not attributed to him language 
intended to confine the exemption to 
fairsand markets in Ireland. "What he 
had said was that Irish Members were 
the first to feel the shoe pinch, and were 
the first to propose that fairs and mar- 
kets should be exempted from these 
restrictions, while Scotch and English 
Members had not made such a claim. 
He believed that Irish Members were 
trusting to the well-known laxity of the 
Castle Government to have the pro- 
visions of this measure worked gene- 
rally in their own favour. As the Bill 
was drawn, it was utterly impossible to 
secure uniformity of action in the two 
countries, and it was upon that ground 
that he had placed upon the Paper an 
Amendment of a similar effect to that 
of the hon. Member for South Durham. 
It was necessary for the preservation of 
English and Scotch stock that uniformity 
of action between the two countries 
should be maintained, or else that Ire- 
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land should be treated as a foreign 
country; and in order that that uni- 
formity of action should be maintained, 
it was necessary that the action should 
be controlled be some central authority. 
There was no separate authority pro- 

osed for Scotland, and he was sure that 

eeping Ireland separate would prove 
to be a mistake. He hoped that the 
hon. Member for South Durham would 
go to adivision upon his Amendment, 
and that greater stringency would be 
adopted in order to secure uniformity of 
action between the two countries. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he rose to appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham to agree to with- 
draw his Amendment, on the under- 
standing that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would accept the substitution of 
the words proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) in place of those 
at the commencement of the clause. 
He was quite willing to accept those 
words, as being calculated to insure uni- 
formity of regulations throughout the 
United Kingdom. He was sure that if 
the Amendment suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman was calculated to effect 
the object they all had at heart, both 
the Government and the Irish Members 








would be only too happy to accept it. 
The necessity of continuing a separate 
Privy Council in Ireland was the na- 
tural consequence of maintaining a 
separate form of government in Ire- 
land, and that was an answer to the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). The hon. 
Member, when he made his remarks, 
should have borne in mind the fact that 
Scotland was not ruled by a Lord Lieu- 
tenant, as the Representative of Her 
Majesty. When the present form of 
government in Ireland was abolished, 
that would be time to talk of having 
one Privy Council for the two countries. 
In the meantime, it was necessary to in- 
dicate by this Bill that the Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland should be at liberty to 
adopt such regulations as would secure 
uniformity of action between the two 
countries. 

Mr. PEASE said, that in proposing 
his Amendment he had no other object 
than to secure uniformity of action be- 
tween the two countries, which he 
thought was essential to the prosperity 





of the Irish cattle trade. Everyone 
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knew of the wonderful increase which 
had occurred of late years in both the 
quality and weight of Irish cattle com- 
ing into this country, and it was of the 

reatest importance to England and 
Scotland that every means should be 
adopted that would secure the importa- 
tion of healthy Irish cattle. He was 
quite ready to accept the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) in place of his own, because he 
believed that it would fully meet the 
views of hon. Members who thought 
with him. He, therefore, asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought that it had been clearly estab- 
lished that some sort of discretion should 
be left to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Privy Council of Ireland to act in this 
matter. He, however, did not think 
that the Amendment suggested by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) met the exigencies of 
the case. Therefore, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Mr. Pease) were 
permitted to withdraw his Amendment, 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) should move to 
add at the end of the clause, the follow- 
ing words :— 


“‘ And all such Orders shall be extended to 
Ireland in all cases where, in the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant and of the Privy Council in 
ae they can be properly applied to Ire- 

nd.”’ 


By the Amendment, while allowing some 
discretion to the Lord Lieutenant and 
to the Privy Council in Ireland, he 
wished to give an indication in the Bill 
that it was the opinion of Parliament 
that uniformity of action between the 
two countries should be maintained. 
Hon. Members were, doubtless, aware 
that in the evidence given on the subject 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, there was this important distinc- 
tion—that, whereas all the English wit- 
nesses were of opinion that it was neces- 
sary to take the greatest precautions to 
stamp out the foot-and-mouth disease, the 
Irish witnesses treated the matter as 
one of comparative indifference, and de- 
sired that the subject should not be 
dealt with in the Bill. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he wished to ex- 
plain that he had never said that no in- 
terference should be allowed with regard 
to the foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
wasin a great hurryto interrupt. He had 
never charged him with stating anything 
of the sort. What he had said was that 
the Irish interests before the Lords’ 
Committee, and the agricultural interest 
which was represented by the hon. Men. 
ber for Limerick, had urged that the 
foot-and-mouth disease should be let 
alone as far as legislation was concerned, 
In England, the regulations with re. 
gard to pleuro-pneumonia and to foot- 
and-mouth disease were to be placed 
upon an equal footing; and, therefore, 
Ireland should be treated in the same 
way. The Committee had been asked 
not to fall into a trap set for them. Hon, 
Members opposite would, perhaps, not 
fall into the evident trap set for them by 
permitting the stringent regulations with 
regard to foot-and-mouth disease which 
were to be enforced in this country to 
be relaxed in the case of Ireland. In 
Gloucester they had been obliged to pro- 
hibit the importation of Irish cattle, 
owing to the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease amongst them. In these 
circumstances, 
Member for South Durham withdrew 
his Amendment, he should press his 
own. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
after what had fallen from Irish Mem- 
bers in the course of the debate, he did 
not think that there was any difference 
in point of principle between them and 
the English and Scotch Members. What 
they all wanted was that England and 
Ireland should be treated exactly in the 
same way. What they wanted to secure 
in this country was that the regulations 
should be so perfect that cattle disease 
should be localized, and not allowed to 
spread throughout the country, and that 
was all that was wished to be done in 
the case of Ireland. He hoped that be- 
fore the Bill was finished, something 
would be inserted in it which would in- 
sure that the Irish Veterinary Staff 
should be strengthened. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
clause dealt with one of the most essential 
features of the Bill. The part of Scot- 
land which he had the honour to repre- 
sent complained, not so much of the 
importation of disease through foreign 
cattle, as of the spread of disease brought 
into the country by Irish store cattle. 
He did not mean to contend, for a me 
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ment, that there was more disease in 
Ireland than in England or in Scotland. 
He did not put much value upon the 
statistics offered by the Privy Council, 
because those statistics depended greatly 
upon the stringency with which the 
regulations were enforced. What really 
took place was this. In Ireland—and 
farmers would, in many cases, do the 
same thing in England and Scotland— 
when a farmer found that one or two of 
his stock were affected with disease, he 
at once sent the remainder to market, 
and they, being bought by an enterpriz- 
ing cattle dealer, were sent on board a 
steamer with other cattle to England or 
Scotland, probably carrying infection 
through the whole of them. It was most 
important, therefore, that there should be 
inspectionat the Irish portofembarkation. 
In the North of Scotland the value of 
Irish store cattle had fallen £1 per head 
in consequence of the suspicion that at- 
tached to them that they were infected. 
The county which he had the honour to 
represent depended more than any other 
in Scotland on Irish cattle; and there- 
fore it was that they were specially 
anxious that they should have the Irish 
cattle trade put into a more healthy con- 
dition than it was at present. He knew 
that Scotch farmers would be willing to 
pay £1 per head more for Irish cattle 
than they now did, if they had more 
confidence in their healthy condition. 
He was surprised to hear the observa- 
tion of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Cogan), who was a Member of the Privy 
Council of Ireland, that inspection at 
the port of embarkation should cease. 
He considered it one of the great advan- 
tages that the cattle should be inspected 
before being put on board the steamer. 
If diseased cattle were to be mixed with 
healthy cattle on board steamers, the 
value of the whole cargo would be pre- 
judiced and depreciated. If he were 
interested in Ireland, he should insist 
on the same rule being carried out in 
both countries—the cattle going from 
England to Ireland should be examined 
at the port of embarkation, and the 
cattle going from Ireland to England 
should be examined in the same man- 
ner. With reference to the observations 
which had been, made regarding cattle 
from the North of Scotland, he wished 
to point out the difference between the 
North of Scotland and Ireland. He 


might say that the whole of the cattle 
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that came from the North of Scotland 
to England came as fat cattle to be 
slaughtered ; or if not as fat cattle, cer- 
tainly not as ordinary store cattle, but 
as special breeding animals, and with 
regard to them there was a special dis- 
infection of trucks to insure their healthy 
arrival at the place of destination. He 
hoped the Government, when they indi- 
cated their policy with regard to inspec- 
tion at the port of embarkation, would 
be able to make such a satisfactory an- 
nouncement as would shorten the dis- 
cussion on Clause 70. 

Mr. BIGGAR said the Amendment 
suggested by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) would 
have no practical effect, and it seemed 
to him that the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease), in accepting it, 
was very easily pleased. However, 
several questions had been raised as to 
Irish cattle and foreign cattle, to which 
it was his duty, as an Irish Member, to 
reply. All the Irish witnesses before 
the House of Lords, as far as he could 
remember, showed that any restrictions 
with regard to foot-and-mouth disease 
would do more harm than the disease 
itself. That was the practical effect of 
the evidence, and he entirely agreed 
with it. He was of opinion that foot- 
and-mouth disease should have been 
left entirely out of the Bill. Professor 
Gamgee said there should be no restric- 
tions at all, and Professor Brown said 
they might stamp out the disease after 
a considerable time, but that the people 
would never submit to the restrictiqns 
required, and the result would be that 
the disease would be as bad as ever. 
Professor Gamgee, again, said that there 
were three zones of the disease—namely, 
in the mountains, in the lowlands, and 
in the town districts. In the mountains 
there was less disease, in the lowlands 
there was a middle quantity, and in the 
towns a greater quantity. The result of 
his (Mr. Biggar’s) experience was en- 
tirely in the same direction, and he 
believed that Ireland was a healthier 
country than either Scotland or England, 
for the reason that the conditions of 
health were much better. For instance, 
in London, the disease was constantly 
in existence, and to make the same re- 
strictions in all parts of Ireland that 
existed in the neighbourhood of London 
would simply be to throw obstacles in 
the way, and would do no good. One 
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reason against the Amendment was 
that they knew, as a matter of fact, 
that a constant system of intriguing was 
going on with the Privy Council in Lon- 
don, and undue influence was brought 
to bear, in order to obtain a relaxation 
of the regulations. Now in Ireland they 
wished to avoid that evil. If influence 
was to be used, they thought it more 
desirable that the Irish cattle dealers 
should have the opportunity of using 
their influence with the Privy Council 
in Dublin, without being put to the 
trouble of coming over to a foreign 
body. That was, in his opinion, a very 
important matter. Of course, if the Bill 
was carried in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member for South Durham, 
the very first thing the promoters of the 
Bill would do would be to urge, in vehe- 
ment terms, the Privy Council to make 
the most stringent regulations on the 
cattle in Ireland—as stringent as against 
the cattle on the Continent. He would, 
therefore, oppose that or any similar 
Amendment. With regard to the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), as to 
cattle suffering from pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease being im- 
ported from Ireland, he did not think 
the hon. Member had any right to talk 
about pleuro-pneumonia. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia did not exist at all on the farms 
in Ireland. There was more of that 
disease in twocities in Scotland—namely, 
the cities of Glasgow and Edinburgh— 
than there was in the whole of Ireland. 
He had it on the best authority that 
this lung disease existed extensively in 
Glasgow, and the same thing applied to 
all large towns; and if these extreme 
restrictions were to be applied to the 
whole of Ireland, the farmers would 
have a right to complain. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he understood 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to be that pleuro- 
pneumonia existed to a small extent in 
Ireland; and that, therefore, there ought 
to be no restrictions in that country 
with regard to that disease. In his 
opinion, that was not the case, because 
the statistics showed that pleuro-pneu- 
monia existed to a great extent there. 
In 1874, there were 829 cases; in 1875, 
440; in 1876, 424; and in 1877, 2,379, 
out of which 1,984 had to be slaughtered. 

Mr. RODWELL said, they were now 
dealing with one of the most important 
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parts of the Bill. The experience which 
he had had, living in a part of England 
where they had a great number of Irish 
cattle brought, and speaking from per- 
sonal observation, he was convinced that 
the Bill would be a nullity, and legislation 
a farce, unless they put Irish cattle on 
the same terms as English cattle. Ho 
could quite understand how it was that 
the evidence, which he had thought it 
his duty to read, was given by one of 
the spokesmen of Ireland with refer- 
ence to foot-and-mouth disease —in 
Ireland they did not look upon that 
disease as so great a matter as they 
did in England. Their business was 
chiefly to export store beasts, and the 
effect of the disease on store animals 
was not nearly the same as on fat and 
dairy animals, and that would account 
for the view they took of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. But knowing the num- 
bers of animals coming to this country 
from Ireland, and the amount of disease 
imported into England from Ireland, 
he trusted that the Government would 
introduce some fair and reasonable 
Amendment which would have the effect 
of putting Ireland on the same terms as 
England. Unless that was done, he 
thought that all attempts to stamp out 
this disease and get rid of it in Great 
Britain would be futile. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he would 
venture to point out that the proposal 
beforethe Committee wasthat the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham (Mr. Pease) be withdrawn. He did 
not think that any hon. Member objected 
to that withdrawal. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) pro- 
posed to make another Amendment later 
on; and he ventured to submit that they 
should agree to the withdrawal of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham, and then discuss the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to 
omit the words ‘with a view to” at 
the beginning of the clause, in order to 
insert the words “‘ in order to secure.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETISON: 
Agreed. 


Amendment agreed to ; words substi 
tuted, 
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Mrz. ANDERSON said, he did not 
wish to press the Amendment which he 
had on the Paper, as he believed his 
object would be much better met by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved to add, 
at the end of the clause, the following 
words aE 

“And ali such Orders shall be extended to 
Ireland in all cases where, in the opinion of the 


Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council, they 
can be properly applied to Ireland.’’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not help thinking that the Amendment 
would precisely defeat the object the 
hon. Member had in view. It would 
suggest to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Privy Council that there were cases in 
which Ireland might be exceptionally 
treated, and the result would be much 
less uniformity of action. 

Taz O’CONOR DON said, he quite 
concurred in the view taken by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford. The words 
were not at all desirable, and, if adopted, 
it would be necessary that there should 
be reciprocity; to carry out which he 
would propose that all Orders adopted by 
the Privy Council in Ireland should be 
extended to England. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
what they really wanted was that as 
far as practicable there should be uni- 
formity and reciprocity between the 
respective Privy Councils as respected 
the diseases scheduled under that Act. 
They had extended the definition of the 
term disease, so that it included any 
disease; and by the Amendment which 
the hon. Baronet proposed to introduce 
in the Schedule, they were going to 
enact that there should be slaughter ex- 
cept in certain cases where there was no 
reason to suppose that in the countries 
from which the cattle came disease was 
widely prevalent. It was not only 
necessary that the foreign countries 
should have laws designed to prevent 
disease; but it was also necessary, as a 
matter of fact, that disease should not 
be widely prevalent. Now, Ireland 


was in a different position from Eng- 
land, had a different Government and 
adifferent Privy Council ; and, therefore, 
there existed altogether different rules. 
In Ireland disease was widely preva- 
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lent, especially pleuro-pneumonia, as 
had been shown by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) ; and there 
was great difference of opinion as to 
foot-and-mouth disease, in regard to 
which many thought that no special 
measures ought to be taken. They 
were not to admit cattle from foreign 
countries, even where there were good 
laws, if much disease prevailed, yet 
from Ireland cattle were allowed to 
come in. What he wished to secure 
was that Ireland, for the purposes of 
that Act, should be so far as was con- 
sistent with the differences of local ad- 
ministration, under the same Govern- 
ment for the purpose of preventing 
disease ; and he thought that instead of 
adopting the Government Amendment 
with regard to foreign diseases, it would 
be desirable to place Ireland under the 
same government as England. 

Smrr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain’s) Amendment, which must 
commend itself to the common sense and 
fair play of all men. They could not 
get rid of the Privy Council in Ireland, 
they could not make a nullity of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and what the hon. 
Member for Birmingham suggested was, 
that this Bill should contain an instruc- 
tion to the Government of Ireland, that 
unless they could take upon themselves 
the responsibility of making exceptions 
in certain circumstances, the same rule 
should be applied as in England. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that this 
proposal was a modified form of Home 
Rule, and he was surprised that it 
should emanate from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. It proceeded on the 
assumption that no communication took 
ee between the Privy Council of 

ngland and the Privy Council of Ire- 
land. Now, the object of the Bill, so 
far as he could understand, was to pro- 
tect both countries against disease; but 
inasmuch as there was a large importa- 
tion of Irish cattle to England—and no 
one would regret the diminution of that 
importation more than he should so long 
as it was healthy—the English, having 
suffered severely from the importation 
of disease from Ireland, sought some 
protection for their healthy cattle. Ho 
could not admit, for one moment, that 
there was such an absence of communi- 
cation between the Privy Council of 
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England and the Privy Council of Ire- 
land as the hon. Member appeared to 
suppose. 

Mr. PEASE said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) would withdraw his Amendment. 
Whilst, at first sight, it was very much 
in accordance with the Amendment he 
had himself proposed, he concurred in the 
view taken by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that it 
would weaken the clause; because it 
pointed out at once that there was to be 
a distinction and a difference between 
the administration of the two countries. 
They had already inserted the words 
‘‘in order to secure uniformity of ac- 
tion,” and that, he apprehended, would 
be sufficient to attain the object in 
view. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he agreed with his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and with the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). He really be- 
lieved that the words proposed to bo in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
practically weaken the clause as now 
amended. What did those words imply ? 
Not that the Lord Lieutenant should 
have a presumption in favour of adopt- 
ing all the English Orders in Council ; 
but that he should select such as, after 
consideration, he might consider appli- 
cable to the particular facts of Ireland. 
It started by suggesting that all the 
Orders were not applicable. He would 
rather leave it to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
of Ireland, under the evident instruction 
contained in the first words of the clause, 
to carry out in Ireland generally the 
Orders issued in England than suggest 
that only some of those Orders should 
be followed. If he were anxious to 
limit the clause, he should vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham ; but being anxious that 
uniformity should prevail, he should 
urge the Committee to stand by the 
clause as it now stood. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that all 
the Members of the Committee, or nearly 
all, were so evidently animated by the 
same desire that he should not be justi- 
fied in pressing his Amendment against 
the opinion of the majority. Before 
withdrawing it, however, he should 
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make an appeal to the hon. Member for 
Ur. Newdegate 
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South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) as to 
whether he was quite certain that the 
object which they all had in view would 
not be better secured by the Amend. 
ment. He did not, he confessed, seg 
much in the objection of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). Throughout this 
Bill, while much had been left to the 
discretion of the English Privy Council 
they had been guided as to the mind of 
the House. And that was all he asked 
for with regard to the Irish Privy Coun. 
cil. He assumed that the Irish Privy 
Council would honestly endeavour to 
carry out what they saw to be the wish 
of Parliament; but, especially with re- 
gard to the important statement made 
by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr, 
Biggar), he thought it would be de- 
sirable to give the Irish Privy Council 
such an indication as could not be mis- 
taken, because the hon. Member had 
said that there had been in the past, 
and would be in the future, active and 
strenuous exertions made to influence 
the minds of the Privy Council. [Mr. 
Synan: No, no!] The hon. Member 
for Limerick was interrupting him again, 
and appeared to know not only what he 
had himself said, but also what every- 
body else had said. The hon. Member 
for Cavan stated that strenuous exer- 
tions would be made by Irishmen upon 
their local Privy Council to relax the 
regulations in Ireland with regard to 
the foot-and-mouth disease. He should 
have thought it to be to the interest of 
English farmers to secure some such 
direction to the Irish Privy Council as 
he now proposed; but if it was the opi- 
nion of the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk that the clause would be better 
without the addition, he would leave it 
alone. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he was 
quite satisfied with the clause asamended 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Men- 
ber for Bradford. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be withdrawn. 
It certainly commended itself to him. It 
proposed to leave the Privy Council in 
Ireland a just discretion. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) would not withdraw 
his Amendment. ‘The reasons assigned 
for its withdrawal were, to his mind, 
the yery grounds and reasons for its 
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retention. The Privy Council in Eng- 
land had a certain power of making 
rules and regulations, and they re- 

resented the elastic power of this 
Act. They could make rules or dis- 
pense with them. But the rules they 
made were applicable to Great Britain, 
and it might be that, in the opinion of 
the Privy Council in Ireland, some of 
them might not be applicable to the 
circumstances of Ireland. Why should 
there not be a power with the Privy 
Council in Ireland to meet such a 
case? He hoped the Amendment would 
not be withdrawn, but would be ac- 
cepted in a spirit of fair play; and, 
if accepted in that spirit, he was quite 
satisfied that the Government of the 
noble Duke the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council in Ireland would not 
make any unfair relaxation whatever, 
but that they would be governed by the 
spirit of the Act, and would only make 
such modifications of the English practice 
as were absolutely necessary. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would uphold his 
Amendment. 

Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN said, that after 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
he desired to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mz. BIGGAR said, he thought he was 
called on to reply very shortly to some of 
the observations which had been made. 
He must have expressed himself very 
incorrectly, if the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham’srepresentation of what he had 
said was the correct one. The hon. 
Member had mis-stated entirely, not 
what he did say, perhaps, but certainly 
what he intended to say. What he in- 
tended to say was that the Privy Council 
would be urged in a vehement manner 
to impose unreasonable restrictions on 
Ireland. If it were attempted to impose 
unreasonable restrictions in respect of 
Trish cattle, it would be desirable that 
the people should have an opportunity 
of being heard before the authorities in 
Dublin, with a view of convincing them 
of their unreasonableness. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Local Authorities. 


Clause 69 (Constitution of local autho- 
nities; lands and borrowing) agreed to. 
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Clause 70 (Provisions applicable by 
Order to local authorities). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to omit 
Sub-section iv., as follows :— 

“For extending and applying to any local 
authority the provisions of Part II. relative to 
pleuro-pneumonia as regards the declaration of 
infected places, and slaughter, and compensa- 
tion; or the provisions of Part II. relative to 


foot-and-mouth disease, asregards the declaration 
of infected places.” 


He did not know why this sub-section 
had been introduced. If the Committee 
looked back to Clause 65, they would see 
that it said Part II. should apply to 
Ireland, except where it was said it 
should not; and if they looked again to 
Clause 67, they would see it said that 
the powers of Part II. conferred on the 
Privy Council should be conferred on the 
Irish Privy Council. The object of 
Clause 70 appeared to be to give further 
powers to the Irish Privy Council, and 
he could understand that the first three 
sub-sections might be wanted on account 
of the different position of the Inspec- 
tors; but he did not see that Sub-section 
iv. was required at all. It appeared to 
him that every power that was possessed 
by the English Privy Council with regard 
to local authorities, with regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease, was already given to the Irish 
Privy Council by the clauses which he 
had mentioned, and the retention of this 
sub-section in the clause might only tend 
to obscurity. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
question of the omission of Sub-section iv. 
was put from the Chair, he had to move 
to leave out an earlier sub-section— 
namely, Sub-section iii.— 

“For fixing the periods for which they 
shall be appointed, and their remuneration and 
allowances.” 


These were matters which ought pro- 
perly to come within the province of 
the local authorities, seeing that they 
were to be the paymasters. He would 
admit that if the remuneration and 
allowances of the Inspectors were to be 
provided out of money to be voted by 
Parliament, it would then be proper 
that the Privy Council should fix them 
as proposed by the clause. Such, how- 
ever, was not thecase. The local autho- 
rities were to be the paymasters, and he 
thought, therefore, that they should fix, 
not only the terms of the engagement, 
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‘but the amount of remuneration. The 
local authorities, being the guardians of 
the ratepayers’ money, had a primary 
right to the distribution of it, and, in 
addition, they were acquainted with the 
circumstances of localities. They knew, 
too, the sort of man they were likely to 
get for a certain price in their own 
neighbourhood. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he did not think the sub- 
section should be allowed to stand as it 
was. They knew, as a rule, that people 
were very liberal with other people’s 
money, and he was disposed to think 
that larger salaries would be paid by 
the Privy Council than would be at all 
necessary. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 38, line 7, to leave out from the word 
‘* duties,”’ to the word ‘ allowances,’’ in line 9, 
inclusive.—(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not agree to the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). The 
object and desire of the Committee was, 
he believed, to strengthen, as far as 
possible, the Veterinary Department in 
Ireland, and especially that branch of 
it which was referred to in this sub- 
section—namely, the Inspectors to be 
employed under the Act. He could con- 
ceive nothing more likely to weaken 
that branch of the Department than to 
allow the districts to starve, if he might 
so call it, the Inspectors who would 
have to carry out the Act. For these 
reasons, he hoped the Committee would 
adhere to the sub-section as it stood. 

Mr. BIGGAR begged to call the 
attention of the Committee to the system 
which was established for England. He 
really could not see why a difference 
should be made in the case of Ireland. 
By Clause 40, it was enacted that every 
local authority in England should, from 
time to time, appoint so many Inspectors 
as they thought necessary, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, and should assign 
to them their duties, salaries, allow- 
ances, &c. What he contended for was 
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this—that the local authorities in Ire- 
land were quite as competent and trust- 
worthy as similar bodies in England, 
and he could not see on what ground 
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should ‘be so much curtailed as com. 
pared with the latter. The Irish Poop 
Law Guardians thought it a great griey. 
ance that in very many instances the 
were forced to pay much higher salaries 
than they considered necessary. Now 
those proposals altogether weakened tho 
power of the local authority, and put 
them into a very invidious position, in 
which they could not exercise any con. 
trol or influence over their own officers, 

Mr. SYNAN wished to call the at. 
tention of the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Biggar) to 
the fact that the clause gave power to 
the local authority to appoint an In. 
spector, and that that Inspector must be 
a veterinary surgeon. The Government 
appeared to have had a difficulty in deal- 
ing with the question in Ireland; and, 
therefore, the power of the Privy Council, 
in particular cases, to over-ride the local 
authority in Ireland, might become 
necessary. For instance, if the local 
authority should refuse to appoint a pro- 
fessional Inspector, where it was in their 
power, power ought to be given to the 





and to appoint a professional Inspector 
where they could find a proper one. He, 
therefore, thought the hon. Member for 
Cavan would see that it was absolutely 
necessary for the Privy Council to have 
that power; but he remarked that the 
whole question would be opened again 
on his Amendment to the 71st clause. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the words of the sub-section 
were not supererogatory, as there were 
words in a previous sub-section which 
rendered them unnecessary ? 
Mr. BIGGAR explained, that the 
question of the Government appointing 
a veterinary surgeon was not referred to 
in the sub-section. The sub-section to 
which he objected did not propose to 
make any qualification, but only fixed 
the period for which the Inspectors were 
appointed, and the amount of their re- 
muneration and allowances. He objected 
to the clause, because the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might appoint an Inspector with 
a special object, and the appointment 
might continue for a very long time after 
the object of it had ceased. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, he must 
confess that there was a great deal of 
force in what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). It 





the authority and power of the former 
Mr. Biggar 
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seemed to him that the Bill and theclause 
were really making great distinctions be- 
tween England and Ireland, and as they 
were told it was a Bill for securing uni- 
formity, he confessed he could not under- 
stand on what ground the difference 
was made. All the local appointments 
in England under Clause 40, whether 
they were of veterinary surgeons or not, 
were to be made by the local authorities, 
and their salaries were to be fixed by 
the local authorities. But when they 
came to Clause 70, dealing with Ireland, 
all those points were to be fixed by the 
Privy Council. The hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) proposed in the 
following clause an Amendment which 
would make the two countries, to a great 
extent, similar, with regard to the ques- 
tion of veterinary Inspectors. It would 
certainly be unreasonable, on the ground 
of uniformity, to leave the clause now 
under discussion as it was. 

Mr. GORST thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham was perfectly right 
in his suggestion. The Committee had 
already given the Privy Council in Ire- 
land the power to determine the terms 
and conditions upon which Inspectors 
were appointed. 

Tuz U’CONOR DON said, that the 
Committee had done nothing of the sort, 
as they had not passed a single section 
of the clause. It might be that it would 
also be necessary to make an alteration 
in Sub-section ii.; but it was practically 
in the power of the Committee to leave 
out the whole of the clause, to postpone 
it, or treat it in any other way they 
thought fit. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER really almost 
thought that the Secretary tothe Treasury 
would promote getting on with the Bill 
if he were to postpone the clause. He 
did not see why the clause at all was 
wanted. If, however, it should be wanted 
in the Bill, the hon. Baronet might 
bring it up again on the Report. The 
Privy Council had already given power 
to carry out the scheme by Seetion 67. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
clause, having been already amended, 
could not be postponed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 47 ; 
Noes 102: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No, 283.) 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to move 
an Amendment in Sub-section iv., 
when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had already proposed a 
Motion on those words, and the Question 
would have been put, but that the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
proposed an earlier Amendment. It 
would now be his duty to put the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which was to leave out Sub-sec- 
tion iv. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
confessed that he had had some doubts 
in his mind since the suggestion which 
had been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford, as to whether there 
was such an absolute necessity for the 
words in that sub-section. He should not 
like at the moment to pledge himself 
that no such necessity existed ; but what 
he proposed was that they should with- 
draw the sub-section now from the Bill, 
and if he found, on consideration, that 
a necessity for it existed, he would ask 
leave of the Committee to re-introduce 
the words on the Report, and to justify 
them by the statement he would then 
make. He only wished to guard him- 
self, should he find it absolutely neces- 
sary to re-introduce them; but, on the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and after carefully reading the clause, 
he was not prepared to say, at that mo- 
ment, that the case was not provided for 
in other parts of the Bill. 

Mr. KAVANAGH conceived the ob- 
ject of the Amendment to be simply to 
remove the discretion from the hands of 
the Privy Council, and he asked the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) to 
pause before he accepted the suggestion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that Sub- 
section iv. stood upon rather different 
grounds from Sub-section ii. Sub-sec- 
tion iv. would have the effect of pre- 
venting the provision relating to pleuro- 
pneumonia from applying to any part of 
Ireland without the express direction of 
the Privy Council. He did not think 
that would be very advantageous; but 
he believed the Committee were quite 
satisfied with the proposal of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Mr. BUTT said, as he understood the 
two sub-sections, their effect would be 
this. In England, there were certain 





provisions in the Bill which took effect 
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by the Bill itself. They imposed certain 
duties upon the local authorities and 
upon Inspectorsthemoment cattle disease 
broke out. If those sub-sections were 
struck out, the law would be the same in 
Ireland. If they remained in, he did 
not think there could be a doubt that the 
clause would be a dead letter in Ireland, 
unless the Privy Council chose to send 
down special instructions. It wasavery 
different thing to say that the Privy 
Council was to control the action of the 
Inspectors. That they could do, both in 
England and in Ireland ; but there was a 
large portion of the Bill which would be 
a dead letter, if the sub-sections were 
not left out. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the real 
question was, whether the Bill was going 
to be made compulsory in Ireland as it 
was in England? Under the Bill, so 
far as they had proceeded, the Privy 
Council had certain discretionary powers 
as to extending provisions for dealing 
with disease. But there were in the 
Bill itself certain imperative duties, un- 
qualified by the discretion of the Privy 
Council, laid upon Inspectors, in the 
first instance, and local authorities. 
Every local authority was bound to de- 
clare a place where pleuro-pneumonia 
existed an infected place, and they were 
also bound to slaughter animals infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia. There were 
some similar provisions with regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease which were also 
compulsory; but if the sub-sections 
were allowed to stand in the Bill, those 
provisions would not be compulsory in 
Ireland as they were in England, unless 
the Privy Council so determined. Upon 
that point, he agreed with what the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) had just stated, and he thought 
there ought to be no doubt or hesitation 
in the mind of the Committee with re- 
gard to it. If there was anything es- 
sential in the Bill at all, it was that the 
regulations and restrictions which were 
absolutely compulsory in England should 
also be compulsory in Ireland. 

Mr. PELL thought the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) were hardly compli- 
mentary to the Committee. He had re- 
peated, not quite so well as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Butt), 
the object of his remarks, and a part of 
it almost in the very words. Now, he 


had hardly made up his mind yet whe- 
Mr. Butt 
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ther the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
was opposing the Bill, and joining with 
those who were throwing up a barrier 
to check its progress or not. He was 
inclined to think, from the observations 
he had just heard, that he was doing so; 
but he was hardly doing it in a fair and 
open manner. Some of his remarks 
made at the outset, he must believe 
were made with the object of improving 
the Bill and advancing it; but when the 
hon. Member really came to a repetition 
of the remarks made by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Butt), 
which were certainly pertinent, when he 
got up immediately after the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
repeated what he had said, only toned 
down and diluted by an amount of 
Scotch paraphrase and parenthesis—— 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to Order, asking 
whether it was in Order for one Member 
to refer to another in a sneering man- 
ner? 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire was 
perfectly in Order. 

Mr. PELL thought that the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire might remark, 
with reference to the intervention of the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar)— 
‘Save me from my friends.’”’ He was 
going to say that when the hon. Mem- 
ber did that to which he had referred, 
he thought they could only view him, 
and he hoped that his constituents would 
view him, in the light of an opponent of 
the Bill. Ifhe had misunderstood the 
hon. Member’s views—and he hoped he 
had not—he should be sorry to have said 
anything unjust. If the hon. Member 
really wished to see the Bill passed, 
then, in the interests of business, he 
thought it would be well if the hon. 
Member, at all events, did not repeat 
and dilute those remarks which they 
were always glad to hear from one who 
was able and competent to deal with the 
question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not pretend 
to say whether the remarks were appli- 
cable or not; but if they really wished to 
get on with the Bill, he must say that it 
was desirable to avoid making personal 
remarks upon the conduct of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA agreed to 
avery great extent with what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) as to the effect of 
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that clause. But he imagined that those 
who drew the Bill and assisted in draft- 
ing it had some good and bond fide ob- 
‘ect in making the distinction which 
was made by the clause; and he hoped 
that, in good faith to the large number 
of Irish Members, the hon. Baronet 
would stick to his Bill, and support the 
sub-section. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that the question 
he had to ask was, whether Sub-section 
iy.should be taken out of the Bill? They 
had had a proposition from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to withdraw those 
two sub-sections for the purpose of re- 
considering them, and before he did so 
he should like to place the following con- 
sideration before the Committee. He 
imagined the effect of Sub-sections iv. 
and ii. was to give to the Privy Council 
the power of withholding from the local 
authorities certain official powers if they 
thought fit. He thought that was a 
very wise provision, because they must 
not forget that there had been cases in 
Ireland where the Boards of Guardians 
had not proved equal to the duties they 
had had to perform, and which had been 
dissolved by the Local Government 
Board, and their duties fulfilled by paid 
Uommissioners. Now, if the power 
were taken out of the hands of the 
Privy Council, he, for one, should think 
that the Bill could not be carried out in 
Ireland; and he, therefore, hoped it 
would be passed through in its integ- 
rity. 

Mn, J. W. BARCLAY hoped the 
Committee would excuse him for again 
rising, but he thought it necessary to 
reply to the personal attack of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Pell). He was 
quite willing to admit—and he was sorry 
for it—that he could not address the 
Committee with the same terseness and 
eloquence as the hon. Member; but he 
endeavoured to do his duty to his con- 
stituents as well as he could, and it was 
for them to say whether they were satis- 
fied with him or not. The hon. Mem- 
ber had expressed a doubt as to whether 
he desired to obstruct the Bill, or to im- 
prove it. Now, he would appeal to 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, whether he had not uniformly 
endeavoured to improve the Bill. He 
voted for the second reading, having, 
during the debate, expressed his opinion 
that the restrictions sought to be im- 
posed with regard to home cattle were 
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not sufficiently stringent, and all the 
Amendments he had moved were in con- 
formity with the opinions which he then 
expressed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to 
make one remark with regard to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Carlow County(Mr. Bruen). Herather 
gathered from the hon. Member’s re- 
marks that he supposed this clause was 
meant to give greater power to the 
Privy Council in Ireland over the local 
authorities than existed in England. 
That was a question into which he did 
not propose to enter. He could not say 
how far that might, or might not, be 
necessary. There might be great dif- 
ferences of opinion about it in Ireland. 
What he wanted to state was that as 
the Secretary to the Treasury had under- 
taken to withdraw Sub-section iv., and 
also Sub-section ii., and to bring them 
up on Report, if he found it necessary 
to do so, if he did bring them up on 
Report, he would have to do this. As 
they now stood, they gave power to the 
Privy Council in Ireland to prevent the 
Act from coming into operation in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland. The sub-sections 
stated that they might define whether 
the local authorities were to apply them 
or not. Well, by Part II., they were to 
arrange what they had to do with re- 
gard to home diseases, and they were 
to give powers to the local autho- 
rities. If those powers were not given 
to someone in Ireland, the Act with re- 
gard to home diseases could not be en- 
forced. If the Secretary to the Treasury 
thought it necessary, on account of the 
relation of the local authorities in Ire- 
land to the Irish Government—about 
which he did not give any opinion—to 
keep some special power of that kind, 
it would also be necessary not only to 
give the Privy Council in Ireland the 
power to apply the Act all through Ire- 
land, but to make it obligatory upon 
them so to apply it; or else, after having 
passed, as they supposed, a stamping- 
out Act for the two Kingdoms, they 
might find that the Privy Council of 
Ireland would not put it in force. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that by Sub- 
sections iii. and iv., power was given to 
the local authorities in Ireland to ap- 
point Inspectors who were not profes- 
sional men. The Privy Council wanted 
to reserve to itself the power of ap- 
pointing professional men, supposing 
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the local authorities said they would not 
appoint a professional man, because 
they could get a non-professional man 
at a cheaper rate. The Government 
proposed, under Sub-section iii., to fix 
the period for which these Inspectors 
should be appointed, and their remu- 
neration and allowances. Was it right 
to give to the Privy Council in Ireland, 
where the local authorities had power to 
appoint non-professional men, the power 
of appointing professional men, and of fix- 
ing their remuneration and allowances ? 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Butt) 
was quite wrong in supposing that this 
power, if preserved, would make a 
hiatus in the Act. No; the local au- 
thorities in Ireland had the same power 
under Part II. of this Act as the local 
authorities in England. It was, there- 
fore, for the Committee to say whether 
the Privy Council Orders should have 
this over-riding power or not. In his 
opinion, it was necessary for the effi- 
ciency of the measure. As, however, 
the Secretary to the Treasury had asked 
for time to consider the matter, he, for 
one, had no objection to give it him, 
and he thought that the debate on the 
point might be discontinued. 


Amendment agreed to ; Sub-section iv. 
struck out accordingly. 


On the Motion of Sir Henry SEtwin- 
Inzetson, Sub-section iii. and Part (2) 
were struck out of the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Inspectors. 


Clause 71 (Qualifications and powers 
of Inspectors). 

Mr. SYNAN moved to omit Sub- 
section (1) from the clause. It would 
not be necessary for him to say much 
on this Amendment, as what he had to 
say had been in a great measure antici- 
pated in the discussions which had arisen 
on this Bill. Its object was to give the 
same power to Ireland as was possessed 
in England, under the 40th clause, of 
compelling the local authorities to ap- 
point professional Inspectors, and the 
question was as to the amount of re- 
muneration proposed. Sub-section (1) 


proposed to give the local authorities in 
Ireland power to appoint as Inspectors 
persons who were not veterinary sur- 
geons—that was, who were not profes- 
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sional persons. Under this power, the 
laxity of the present system would be 
continued. Those who were practically 
conversant with the subject would con. 
firm him in the assertion that there had 
been several cases in which Inspectors 
who had had no professional trainin 

had ordered animals to be slaughtered 
on the supposition that they were suffer. 
ing from pleuro-pneumonia; whereas, 
upon a subsequent inspection by a 
qualified man, it had turned out that 
there had been no pleuro-pneumonia at 
all. The effect of the present system, 
therefore, was to lead to laxity with 
reference to the extension of the disease, 
and sometimes to impose upon the local 
rates a burden for compensation, from 
which they ought to be free. What he 
desired was that the Privy Council 
should have power to appoint profes- 
sional Inspectors, to fix their remunera- 
tion, and the proportion of it that should 
be supplied the Treasury and the 
Cattle Diseases Fund for Ireland re- 
spectively. If the Committee objected 
to pay the money out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, there was money in Ire- 
land which would be applicable for the 
purpose. The question, then, was, 
should they give power to the Privy 
Council to appoint a professional In- 
spector under the circumstances he had 
mentioned? In his own county—Lime- 
rick—there were six Unions, and at 
present there was an Inspector ap- 
pointed for each Union. By an amal- 
gamation of these Unions, one or two 
professional Inspectors would be better 
than the present six, and would be a 
greater security for the public, the 
owners of cattle, and the local rates. If 
professional Inspectors were appointed 
under the amalgamated part of the Act, 
the abuses to which he had referred, of 
slaughtering animals which were not 
affected by pleuro-pneumonia, would 
be prevented. The question was whe- 
ther this was practicable. He thought 
it was. In Munster there were three 
counties which had quite sufficient local 
professional gentlemen to be appointed, 
while in the province of Connaught 
there were but two. Still, others might 
be appointed by the Privy Council, if 
they would give them sufficient remu- 
neration, half of which should be paid 
out of the public funds, it being a public 
question, and half out of the Irish Cattle 
Diseases Fund. The Government could 
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send down an Inspector, if they thought 
it was necessary. But to send down an 
Inspector from Dublin to see any particu- 
lar case—paying his expenses down and 
pack, and remunerating him for his loss 
of time—would be almost or entirely as 
expensive as if a local man were ap- 
pointed and fixed in the locality; be- 
cause a local man so appointed would 
get all the veterinary business of the 
locality from people who had horses and 
cattle, provided he knew how to treat 
the diseases to which they were liable. 
He apprehended that there was no such 
scarcity of professional gentlemen as to 
preclude the Privy Council in Dublin 
from obtaining a sufficient number of 
them. If they were paid sufficiently, he 
believed they would have no difficulty in 
getting competent men. He, therefore, 
proposed to omit the following sub- 
section :— 

“(j,) The provisions of Part II., requiring 
local authorities to keep appointed veterinary 
inspectors shall not extend to Ireland; and the 
powers and duties by Part II. conferred and 
imposed on a veterinary Inspector shall in 
Ireland be vested in and discharged by an 
Inspector ; but where a person appointed to be 
an Inspector in Ireland has the qualification of 
a veterinary Inspector under this Act he may 
be styled a veterinary Inspector.”’ 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, as he 
had had long experience of the veterinary 
profession, perhaps Her Majesty’s Go- 
verament would excuse him for saying 
that, if they intended that the rules 
which applied to England should apply 
to Ireland, it would be necessary that 
they should increase the efficiency of the 
staff of veterinary surgeons in Ireland. 
He knew from experience that the de- 
tection of disease did require a know- 
ledge of pathology, which it was utterly 
unreasonable to expect in an uneducated 
man, or a man of no professional train- 
ing. He was glad to see that Her 
Majesty’s Government had, in many 
cases, grouped the districts, with the 
view to the appointment of one educated 
veterinary surgeon, under whom there 
would be subordinates. It would be 
unreasonable to expect the Government 
to go to the expense of providing such 
salaries as would insure the same pro- 
portion of veterinary surgeons in Ireland 
asin England. Veterinary surgeons ex- 
pected to supplement their salaries by 
ordinary practice; and he was afraid 
that in Ireland their practice would not 
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be sufficiently profitable to induce men, 
who underwent a course of at least three 
years’ training, and spent a great deal 
of money in their education, to go there 
with the view of practising their profes- 
sion. At the same time, willing as he 
always was to spare the public purse, he 
thought it would not be fair to the 
stockholders of Ireland that there should 
be a large number of unprofessional In- 
spectors. The lives of their stock, in 
many cases, depended upon the judg- 
ment of these Inspectors ; and he hoped 
the Government would provide, either 
by grouping the districts, or by some 
other arrangement, to give a sufficient 
number of educated Inspectors, with a 
subordinate staff, to meet the require- 
ments of the case. The evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords 
was strongly to the effect that in Ire- 
land the number of educated veterinary 
surgeons holding a diploma was really 
lamentable, and it would be still more 
so, considering the requirements which 
were about to be enacted. 

Mr. BUTT thought the question was 
a very simple one, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for County Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
and the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Newdegate) had carefully 
considered it, they would have come to 
the same conclusion. This question was 
fully discussed two years ago, when a 
Bill similar to the present was passed 
through the House of Lords. In Eng- 
land, by the 14th section, every local 
authority was bound to appoint a veteri- 
nary surgeon as an Inspector. If it 
were not for this sub-section, every local 
authority in Ireland would be obliged to 
do the same; but that was impossible. 
They could not get veterinary surgeons 
in Ireland for every local authority, and 
therefore it was essentially necessary to 
modify the provision. By so doing they 
did not take away the power of the 
local authorities to appoint a veterinary 
surgeon. The farmers and magistrates 
represented in the Poor Law Board 
might appoint veterinary surgeons if 
they liked. The Privy Council had the 
power of amalgamating and consoli- 
dating Unions, and of obliging them asin 
England to appoint a veterinary surgeon. 
Was not that provision sufficient? He 
thought, at all events, it was rational, 
and thatif they meant to pass the Bill, 
the less discussion they had on such un- 
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necessary questions the better their ob- 
ject would be served. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN strongly urged 
the Government and the Privy Council 
to bear in mind that of the few veteri- 
nary surgeons to be found in Ireland, 
nearly all of them devoted their time to 
the diseases of horses. There were not 
in Ireland, practically, any real cattle 
doctors, and it was his belief that if 
properly-qualified veterinary Inspectors 
were appointed, they would get a very 
large amount of practice from farmers 
who had cattle, and that this practice 
would go a long way towards remune- 
rating them. He had within the last 12 
months been thinking of taking over to 
Ireland a veterinary surgeon on his own 
account, for his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, guaranteeing him a small 
stipend, as he felt sure that in time the 
farmers would be gainers by it. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that, on the whole, the Com- 
mittee had better pass the clause as it 
stood in the Bill, and he would tell them 
why. ‘Their object was to get properly- 
qualified veterinary Inspectors where it 
was possible ; but this clause was drawn 
on the assumption that, at the present 
moment, there was in some districts a 
scarcity of persons who were so qualified, 
and therefore Clauses 70 and 71 pro- 
vided only for the appointment of pro- 
perly-qualified persons wherever it was 
possible to get them. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had power, under Clause 71, of 
grouping together a number of unions 
and of enforcing the appointment of a 
properly-qualified veterinary Inspector ; 
and by an Amendment which he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) intended to 
make, he proposed to give the Lord 
Lieutenant power in such a case to re- 
munerate such Inspectors out of the 
public funds instead of out of private 
funds. Clause 70, which had been 
already passed, gave power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to enforce the appoint- 
ment of a properly-qualified veterinary 
Inspector where it was possible, and 
where the local authority neglected to 
do it. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the Government had gone as 
far as they could with regard to the ap- 
pointment of these Inspectors. He be- 
lieved the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Privy Council of Ireland would encourage 
the appointment of duly-qualified men 
as far as possible, and prevent the local 
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authorities from neglecting their duty in 
this matter where they had the means 
of carrying it out. 

Mr. WHITWELL urged that the 
Veterinary Staff should be increased 
and paid out of the mixed fund such q 
sum as might be reasonably satisfactory. 
He might call attention to the fact that 
on the Votes the other day, the whole 
expense of the Veterinary Department 
in Ireland was only £1,900, and the 
whole strength of the Veterinary Inspec. 
tion was concentrated in one Veterinary 
Inspector at £300 a-year, and an 
Assistant Inspector at £120 a-year, or 
about 8s. 6d. per day. He believed that 
if they were to have the cattle which 
came from Ireland brought in a per- 
fectly healthy state into this country, 
they must be prepared to vote a sum of 
money for their proper inspection by 
well-qualified persons. He was not 
going into the question of the amount of 
disease that existed in Ireland. What- 
ever it might have been, it might on 
some future occasion be considerably 
increased ; and therefore it was necessary 
that before the cattle were sent over to 
this country they should be properly 
inspected. From Belfast, last year, 
there were 87,900 cattle, and 2,900 
calves exported, and the only inspection 
that took place was performed by a 
single individual. He said, therefore, 
on behalf of the interests of the two 
countries, that we must be prepared to 
encounter more expense for inspection 
if Irish cattle were to be imported to 
this country in a healthy state. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
hon. Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan) would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, that if there 
was not proper inspection by qualified 
veterinary surgeons in Ireland, the 
whole system would break down. He 
believed that the Veterinary Department, 
as at present constituted in Ireland, 
would be utterly unable to carry out the 
provisions of the Bill, and that it must 
be strengthened, as a mere act of justice 
to the Irish farmers. 

Mr. BUTT thought they were con- 
fusing two things which were entirely 
distinct. There was no person who was 
more in favour of strengthening the 
Veterinary Department than he was. 
He thought the gentleman who presided 
over that Department was underpaid; 
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but that had nothing to do with the 
Amendment before the Committee. The 
subject before them was that of the 
local Inspectors appointed by the local 
authorities. He was exceedingly anxious 
that there should be in every port of 
embarkation a most efficient inspection 
by competent officers of all cattle coming 
to England, so that the Privy Council in 
England might dispense entirely with 
the re-inspection by the local authori- 
ties of the cattle on their arrival in this 
country. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) was not 
accurate in stating what occurred when 
the deputation waited on the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. He (Mr. Butt) 
was spokesman on that occasion, and they 
pressed on the noble Duke exactly what 
he was now pressing on the Govern- 
ment—the importance of having a very 
efficient inspection at every Irish port of 
embarkation. He, for one, would not 
consider it an insult to Ireland if the 
officers who were to conduct that inspec- 
tion for the protection of England were 
appointed by the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, and perhaps the Irish people could 
then get rid of the difficulties that were 
caused by local authorities exercising 
their power, in some instances, in a man- 
ner that could not be approved. As to 
the question involved in the Amend- 
nent before the Committee, he believed 
the Government had gone as far as they 
could in providing veterinary surgeons 
as local Inspectors. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
Motion an important one, but agreed 
with the Secretary to the Treasury that 
the question had better stand as it was 
left in the Bill. He was exceedingly 
gad to hear the remarks of his hon. and 
learned Friend who had just sat down 
(Mr. Butt). If disease was really to be 
stopped, there must be inspection at the 
port of embarkation in Ireland, and pro- 
bably also at the port of debarkation 
here, That statement was not, to his 
mind, prejudicial to uniformity of action. 
Uniformity of action was this—that 
whether in England, Ireland, or in 
Scotland, wherever animals were found 
collected together with the probability 
of spreading disease, there ought to be 
special inspection. If there was an ex- 
port trade from England to Ireland, he 
would take exactly the same view; but 
they could not get over the fact that 


Ireland an exporting country. When it 
was stated that the cattle plague never 
got to Ireland, it should be remem- 
bered that few animals, or none, were 
ever sent to Ireland. It was most im- 
portant, not for England only but quite 
as much for Ireland, that there should 
be an attempt to find out disease at 
the ports when it existed; and the 

Privy Councils in England and Ireland 
ought to exercise the utmost care on 
this subject. 

Mr. KING -HARMAN begged the 
Committee not to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion upon a question which was not 
properly before them, but to come to a 
decision on the Amendment. 

Mr. COGAN said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) was 
under some misconception as to the 
deputation to the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. The hon. and learned 
Member had evidently referred to a de- 
putation that waited upon the noble Duke 
two years ago; whereas he (Mr. Cogan) 
alluded to a deputation during this pre- 
sent Session, when he believed the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon to have 
stated that the object of the Bill was to 
treat any Irish county under the Bill 
in precisely the same way as an English 
county would be treated, and that if 
there were restrictions in Ireland, there 
would be similar restrictions in other 
parts of the Kingdom. There would be 
no uniformity if there were restrictions 
in one part of the Kingdom, which 
were not in another; and it was on 
the promise of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon that there would be uni- 
formity and nothing beyond it, that 
the Royal Irish Agricultural Society 
expressed their approbation of the mea- 
sure. He doubted very much if that 
approbation would otherwise have been 
ven. 

Mr. MURPHY said, this incidental 
question that had been raised was really 
avery importantone. To his knowledge, 
the port which he had the honour to re- 
present—Cork—had a most efficient sys- 
tem of inspection, and he was so im- 
pressed with the consideration of the 
extraordinary benefits which must result 
to the Irish cattle trade from such scien- 
tific inspection that he must advocate it, 
if on no other than selfish grounds. He 
also thought the utmost care should be 
taken that the vessels in which the ani- 
mals were shipped should be properly 
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disinfected and ventilated, and that the 
space for each animal was properly mea- 
sured off. Were arrangements of this 
kind uniformly carried out in every port 
in Ireland, there would be no possibility 
of the importation of disease into Eng- 
land. In 1876, when the Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia Act for Ireland was passed, by 
which cattle were treated in Ireland in 
precisely the same manner as in Eng- 
land, he moved for a Return to show 
what number of cattle had been detained 
at the various ports of Ireland prior to 
their embarkation for England. These 
cattle were detained under Orders of 
which the Committee appeared, in dis- 
cussing this question, to be perfectly 
ignorant. In 1873, Orders were passed 


requiring the examination of cattle by | fit 


the veterinary surgeon. They did not 
come into operation until 1874-5, and in 
1874 there were only 3 head of cattle 
stopped for pleuro-pneumonia, 2 head 
for foot-and-mouth disease, and 34 
sheep. In 1875, 4 were stopped for 
pleuro-pneumonia, 74 for foot-and- 


mouth disease, and 147 -swine were |p 


stopped. He mentioned this to show 
the supervision that then existed, and 
he might also mention what were then 
the regulations of the Board of Trade. 
No vessel was allowed to leave any port 
with cattle on board, unless with a certi- 
ficate that the recommendations of the 
Privy Council had been absolutely com- 
plied with, that the ventilation was in 
every respect satisfactory, and that the 
vessel at the time of inspection had been 
completely cleansed and disinfected. He 
mentioned this because there was an 
evident misconception on the part of the 
Committee as to the precautions already 
taken in Ireland. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
urged the Committee to come to some 
decision on the clause before it. The 
Committee had been discussing for some 
time an issue which, however interest- 
ing, did not affect the question now to 
be decided, which was whether it was 
possible to insist that in every instance 
the local authority should appoint a 
veterinary Inspector. He thought the 
Committee would come to the opinion 
that wherever it was possible this would 
be done under the clauses which he had 
explained to the Committee, and that it 
was better to allow the clause they were 
now considering to remain as it stood 
for a time. 


Mr. Murphy 





Mr. SYNAN said, his object had 
been served by the attention he had 
called to the necessity of strengthening 
the Veterinary Department in Ireland. 
If the Government said this proposal 
was impracticable, let it be so; but he 
thought it was only the question of the 
expenditure of more money. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved to insert, in page 388, line 34, 
after ‘‘ thereto,” the following words:— 

‘Or the Lord Lieutenant may, if he thinks 
fit, appoint a veterinary Inspector for the united 
district, on such terms and conditions with pe. 
ference to contribution by the several unions 
towards the travelling expenses and allowances 
of the Inspector as the Lord Lieutenant thinks 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SYNAN moved to add to the 
clause as amended— 

‘“ And how much of same (not exceeding one- 
half of such remuneration) should be paid out of 
the moneys provided by Parliament for the pw- 
oses of this Act or out of the general cattle 
diseases fund hereinafter mentioned.”’ 


If it was desired to strengthen the De- 
partment, it would be impossible to sue- 
ceed by payments out of local rates 
merely. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the words would not fit in with the 
clause properly as it stood ; and that, in 
consequence of the Government Amend- 
ment, it would have to be altered. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that the salaries of the In- 
spectors appointed by the Lord Liev- 
tenant to districts grouped together 
would be paid out of the public funds. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked, whether 
it was intended that the Irish Privy 
Council should make a yearly Report 
like that of the English Privy Council, 
which was to be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was intended, by the provisions 
of the 52nd clause, that a Report fron 
Ireland should be presented to Parlia- 
ment. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Postponed clauses considered. 
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Clause 5 (Interpretation and construc- 


tion). 

Mr. ANDERSON proposed, in page 
2, line 33, to leave out the words ‘‘and 
all other ruminating animals.” He 
said, he would like to know what ‘‘ru- 
minating animals” were. He did not 
believe it was generally understood, and 
he was not able to instruct the hon. 
Gentleman if he had not got informa- 
tion. He doubted whether any other 
Member of the Committee could define 
the word ‘“‘ ruminating,” and that only 
showed the absurdity of putting it in 
the Bill. He understood camels and 
goats and all sorts of deer might be in- 
cluded in ‘‘ ruminating animals.” There 
was some doubt about hares, and some 
authorities would even include squirrels. 
There being so much uncertainty, the 
simplest plan would be to leave the 
words out of the clause. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not consent to leave the words 
out. They might be slightly difficult 
to define, and there might be even some 
disputes as to certain animals which 
certain authorities considered ruminat- 
ing, and which other authorities consi- 
dered not to be ruminating; but the 
words would assist the Privy Council in 
dealing with a particular clause, under 
which they proposed to take powers with 
regard to animals introduced for scien- 
tific purposes to the Zoological Gardens. 
It might be quite possible—he did not 
say probable—that it would be necessary 
to deal with animals so imported, if 
there was evidence that they were likely 
to spread disease. The words were 
stated by the Privy Council to be ne- 
eessary for the working of the Bill; 
therefore, he would ask the Committee 
to adhere to them. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, making the 
meaning of the definition clear would 
surely improve the Bill; but if the hon. 
Gentleman did not wish to have the 
clause more definite, he (Mr. Anderson) 
poet not press the Amendment upon 

im. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


_ Mr. BIGGAR begged leave to move, 
in page 2, lines 37 and 38, the omission 
of the words ‘ foot-and-mouth” in the 
definition of disease. Having read with 
considerable care the evidence given 
before the Committees of both Houses 
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of Parliament, he had come to the de- 
cided conclusion that far more harm was 
likely to be done by the system of 
meddling and interfering with this 
disease than was likely to be done by 
the disease itself. 

THE CHAIRMAN said, that in pro- 
posing to exclude foot-and-mouth disease 
from the Bill, the hon. Member was 
raising a question which had already 
been decided when Clause 22 was passed. 
It was out of Order to raise it again. 

Mr. BIGGAR proposed to give his 
reasons for a course which he had had 
no opportunity of taking before. 

Toe CHAIRMAN repeated that it 
would be out of Order to raise the ques- 
tion then. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in that case, he 
would take an opportunity of raising 
the question on a further stage of the 
Bill. To postpone a clause, and then 
refuse to allow the different parts of the 
clause to be discussed, did not appear 
to him to be a practical way to settle a 
question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
point was beyond further controversy. 
The same objection would not apply to 
the hon. Gentleman’s next Amendment, 
which raised the question whether 
‘‘ sheep scab’ would remain part of the 
clause; because, on that matter, the 
Committee had not previously expressed 
an opinion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would not 
push the point any further. As to 
sheep scab, he could not express a very 
decided opinion, because the district 
with which he was connected was not a 
sheep-farming district. But the disease 
seemed to be looked upon as trivial in 
character. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Gentleman had not withdrawn 
his previous Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR proposed, in page 2, 
line 38, to omit the words ‘sheep 
scab.”’ He wished to point out that the 
witnesses before the Committee had not 
attached much weight to that disease. 
Few questions were asked, and it ap- 
sera to be considered that there was 
ittle danger of farmers being so injudi- 
cious as to bring their sheep to market 
with this disease, because they would 





have to sell them at a reduced price, 
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and it would pay them far better to 
keep them at home till they were cured. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
these words were unnecessary, after the 
words that were inserted in Clause 30, 
giving power to the Privy Council to 
extend the definition of disease. As the 
main sections of the Act were not in- 
tended to apply to these small diseases, 
he thought it would be better to leave 
the words out. 

Mr. PELL hoped the Government 
would keep the words in the clause. 
This was an extremely tiresome and 
troublesome disease to deal with, and 
unless the Privy Council had power to 
make Rules and Orders in reference to 
its treatment, the community might be 
put to a great deal of trouble. This had 
been found to be the case in the Midland 
Counties. The disease was not by any 
means difficult to cure, but it was one 
which must be taken in hand in the 
proper way. This could only be done 
by giving the Privy Council power to 
make Orders. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Committee to retain these 
words in the Bill. The definition of 
disease contained in this clause enabled 
the Privy Council to do by Order that 
which they had done hitherto by Order. 
If the words were left out, the Privy 
Council would practically be prevented 
from making Orders dealing with this 
disease, if it became necessary to deal 
with it. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
what was the object of the sub-section 
in Clause 31, giving the Privy Council 
power to extend the definition of the 
disease ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, as he understood it, the sub-section 
in question was necessary to meet any 
new and unknown disease which might 
arise. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved, in 
page 2, line 40, after Sub-section 5, to 
insert the words— 

‘* 6.) ‘ Contact’ includes the being or having 

been in the same shed, stable, herd, flock, or 
ship.”’ 
Unless the Amendment were accepted, 
it appeared to him that it might be 
almost impossible to prove contact, if 
that word were interpreted according to 
its etymological meaning. 


Mr, Biggar 
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Mr. GORST did not thing the defini. 
tion at all necessary, because the Bil] 
already gave the power to slaughter 
eattle that had been in the same shed 
stable, herd, flock, or ship. : 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not accept the Amendment, for 
the reason stated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Government, how it was intended to 
alter the clause to make it read better? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would propose an Amendment, 
making the clause read that a veteri- 
nary Inspector meant a member of the 
Royal Veterinary College. 


Amendment made accordingly. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether 
the insertion of the Amendment would 
qualify persons to act as Inspectors other 
than members of the College—that was, 
persons who had undergone examina- 
tion, and obtained diplomas ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he did not understand it so. To be 
styled a veterinary Inspector, a person 
must be a member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 15, after 
“surgeons,” to insert the words “or 
who holds the veterinary certificate of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland.”” He hoped the Committee 
would accept the Amendment. The 
holder of a diploma of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons might be 
also a veterinary Inspector in Scotland; 
but the same reciprocity was not shown 
to veterinary surgeons who held the 
diplomas of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland. That Society 
held a charter for granting diplomas, 
and he believed that students who held 
those diplomas took equal rank with 
those who held the diplomas of the 
Royal College. What had already been 
said as to the scarcity of veterinary 
Inspectors in Ireland constituted an 
argument for widening the scope of the 
definition in the way proposed by his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, , 
In page 8, line 15, after the word ‘‘ surgeons,’ 
to insert “or who holds the veterinary certi- 
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of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
aft Scotland,” —(Afr. James Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
Veterinary College of London was a 
corporate body, with a recognized charter, 
and no injustice could arise to Scotland 
by reason of the clause standing as it 
at present stood in the Bill, because a 
clause in the Bill enabled veterinary 
surgeons to practice for veterinary pur- 
oses in Scotland on a diploma obtained 
from the Scotch Society ; and, in order 
to practice in England, they would only 
need to obtain a certificate from the 
English College by the payment of a 
small fee. He asked the Committee to 
consider the wideness of the question 
that would be opened if the Amendment 
were accepted. It would have to be 
considered whether the Royal College 
ought to be entitled to sell diplomas for 
veterinary Inspectors. The object of 
the clause was to maintain the high 
status of the veterinary Inspectors, and 
it would be better that it should re- 
main as it stood, so long as no practical 
hardship to Scotch surgeons was in- 
volved. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out that 
the Highland Society had retained the 
power to grant diplomas, whereas the 
English College had abandoned their 
right to grant certificates. 

Dr. LUSH was glad the Government 
resisted the Amendment, but thought a 
better definition might be inserted in 
the clause. 

Mr. MARK STEWART remarked, 
that this was a question of great interest 
to Scotland, where the veterinary sur- 
geons were considered equal, if not su- 
perior, to those of the Southern country, 
and where the opinion prevailed that 
the certificate granted by the High- 
land Society was quite equal, if not 
superior, to the diploma granted by the 
Veterinary College. He wished to know 
what fee would be necessary to become 
a member of the English College ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the fee varied from £1 to £7. 

Lorn ELCHO asked, if the fee was 
accompanied by any requirement to 
pass an examination? What was de- 
sirable was that whatever country these 
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surgeons might come from they should 
be free to practice if properly qualified. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
it appeared to him that the reading of 
theclause went to show that the practice 
was to be limited to one College. Now, 
there was a College in Dublin and a 
College in Edinburgh; and, surely, it 
was not intended to exclude those who 
were qualified because they had ob- 
tained their diplomas in Dublin or in 
Edinburgh. It would be necessary, he 
thought, to amend the clause by inserting 
the word “any.” It would then read— 
‘* Being a member of any Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons.” He hoped 
the hon. Baronet would see the neces- 
sity of his proposition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there was 
but one body who could grant diplomas 
in the United Kingdom, and that one 
body held examinations in London, in 
Edinburgh, and in Dublin. The ques- 
tion before the Committee was, whether 
those who had obtained a diploma in 
England should be placed on an equality 
with those who had not. That was the 
plain question. The Highland Society 
preferred to grant what were called 
*‘ certificates,”’ which were not diplomas. 
In England there was a power to grant 
certificates ; but in order that the edu- 
cational status might be raised, that 
power was abandoned, and the students 
were compelled to apply for diplomas. 
The difference was that the certificate 
did not insure to the public those quali- 
fications which the diploma did. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
considered the remarks of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) really answered the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. J. W. Barclay). There was but 
one Society, andit held its examinationsin 
England, Edinburgh, and Dublin. The 
diplomas granted by the Society to stu- 
dents in Edinburgh and Dublin had the 
same force as the diplomas granted in 
England. The Society was established 
to insure efficiency. If students who 
merely held certificates were to be let in 
it would be opening the door very wide 
indeed. 

Mr. MACDONALD conceived that to 
restrict the practice to one Society alone 
was trades unionism as much as any 
that had been carried on by the working 
classes. It struck him that the impost, 
or the fixing of fees, to be levied upon 
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those who had certificates in Scotland 
was really objectionable. If persons 
were equal in skill, why should such a 
charge be laid down? It would be most 
unjust, and, as he had said, it savoured 
strongly of trades unionism amongst 
those who had succeeded in obtaining 
their diplomas. Were any class of the 
working men of this country to put forth 
such a Bill, they would have all the 
Becketts, all the Barons, and others, 
denouncing such a restriction. He 
hoped the Amendment would be pressed 
to a division. 

Lorp ELCHO said, they had heard 
from the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire(Mr. Newdegate), and the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
that there was but one body that granted 
diplomas to the United Kingdom of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. They 
had also heard that what were called 
‘‘ certificates”? were granted by the 
Highland Society of Scotland. He 
begged to say that that Society was 
established prior to the English Society 
—in fact, it was reckoned the parent of 
Societies of the kind. That Society 
granted certificates which entitled the 
holder to practise in Scotland. Was 
that to be permitted with or without a 
fee in addition to that paid to the body 
in Scotland? [Sir Henry Sztwin- 
Issetson: Without a fee.] Then the 
certificates of the Highland Society were 
a sufficient qualification for practice in 
Scotland, and the holders were not re- 
quired to pay any fee in addition to a 
branch of the general licensing body. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBESTON 
said, that if the Royal Society of Eng- 
land were to grant certificates, they 
would have the same force as those 
granted by the Highland Society. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the holders 
of certificates granted by the Highland 
Society could not practice in England 
without payment of a fee. He wished 
to know why they could not? Itseemed 
to him, as the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) had observed, a ques- 
tion of trades unionism, and nothing else. 
A Scotch licence that held good on one 
side of the Border did not seem to hold 
good on the other. It was a system 


adopted for putting money into the 
coffers of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, there 
was a great number of veterinary sur- 
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geons in Scotland, of good education 
experience, and ability; but who had no 
means, either of coming to England to 
practice, or of paying a fee if they did 
come. It was hard and unjust that 
these men, who had received their cor. 
tificates long before this Bill was heard 
of, should be placed in a disadvantage. 
ous position to new ee merely 
because, by being Scotsmen, they held 
their certificates from the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 

Mr. SULLIVAN considered that the 
whole matter lay in a nutshell. It was 
either a matter of fee, or of knowledge. 
If it was a matter of knowledge, and 
students were not qualified, they had no 
right to practise anywhere. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked to be al- 
lowed to explain again. There was but 
one diploma issued for the United 
Kingdom. Certificates of the Highland 
Society did not give the same security 
as diplomas for the efficiency of the 
man; otherwise they would only apply 
for certificates. The Royal Veterinary 
College, and not the Royal Agricultural 
Society, had the power of granting cer- 
tificates like the Highland Society ; but, 
for the sake of giving an additional se- 
curity to the public, they did not exer- 
cise their power. The examinations for 
the certificates were not conducted in the 
manner that the examinations for the 
diplomas were—by the Examiners of the 
chartered body—and hence were not of 
the same character. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought it was 
simply a question of skill. If there was 
a sufficiency of skill, it ought not to 
matter whether the examination had 
been gone through in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland. A principle of reciprocity 
ought to be established. It was absurd 
to say that those veterinary surgeons 
who were educated in England were not 
to be allowed to practise in Ireland and 
Scotland, or that those educated in Ire- 
land and Scotland were not to practise 
in England. If there was not reciprocity, 
a system of trades unionism would be 
established. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was ex- 
tremely common in the North of England 
for members of the College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh to be the only practitioners. 
If the clause was passed, it would be 
the means of disestablishing and dis- 
qualifying men who were acting there 
under certificates as at present granted, 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the clause would not disqualify 
anybody. It only required persons who 
sought to practise to comply with the 
rules of the Royal Veterinary College of 


Surgeons. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 124; 
Noes 160: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
No. 284.) 


Mr. GORST proposed, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 3, line 88, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ body corporate.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he saw no present objection, but 
would express his opinion on the Re- 
port. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Prohibition of importa- 
tion; slaughter or quarantine). 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that as he believed this clause 
would lead to considerable discussion, it 
would be best for the Committee to 
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Consideration. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Buiis 95-214.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Sait.) 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. PAGET moved, in page 3, 
after Clause 7, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Highway district rating not to apply unless 
ordered by county authority.) 

‘Section seven shall not come into operation 
in any county, unless and until the county 
authority of such county, by provisional and 
final orders, made in manner provided by the 
Highway Acts for forming highway districts, 
shall so direct.” 


What he wished to urge upon the House 
was that a new principle was introduced 
by the Bill, and he took exception, not 
so much to the principle itself, as to its 
application. He objected to a forced 
and compulsory district rating wherever 
the Highway Board existed, and good 
reason ought to be shown for such a 





allow him to move to report Progress. 
The Committee would then have time 
to consider the clause, and would come 
into Committee with it fresh on their 
minds. He hoped the Committee would 
not occupy too much time in discussing 
the clause, but that they would pass it 
and the remaining clauses, and thus 
enable him to get rid of the Bill. 

Mrz. CHAPLIN: Would the hon. 
Baronet state when the next Sitting of 
the Committee would be? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Friday next, at 2. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, that with reference 
to the division, some of the Members he 
understood had voted under the belief 
that, beside the payment of the fee, an 
examination would be required. He 
should take the opportunity on the Re- 
port of mentioning the subject again. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in answer to the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire, would tell him that there was an 
examination required, as well as the 
payment of a fee. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress, to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 


VOL. CCXLII. [rump sErtzs.] 





proposal before it was agreed to. He 
had failed to find there was any demand 
for it, except, perhaps, on the part of a 
few local grumblers, who were connected 
with isolated cases. Those who knew 
the present system, and how it worked, 
were of opinion that it had better be 
left alone. It might be said that the 

olicy of district rating had already 
ee conceded in the Union Assessment 
Bill; but he contended there was no 
analogy between the two cases. Union 
assessment rating was introduced to re- 
dress a grievance; but there was no 
such grievance in connection with the 
question of district rating. It might be 
said that, as the use of roads went to 
ail, their common use involved the neces- 
sity of a common charge. But was it a 
matter of fact that such use existed ? 
There were thousands of miles of roads 
in these highway districts that were 
nothing more or less than mere occupa- 
tion roads—roads for the benefit of a 
farmhouse or a small group of houses, 
and not for the benefit of the t aac 
and there was no sufficient ground shown 


to make these roads liable to be repaired 
at the charge of the highway district. 
Another argument which might be used 
was that they ought to equalize the 
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burden, making the roads equal through- 
out the country, the rich locality being 
brought in aid of the poor one. But if 
that principle was adopted, where was 
it to stop? There might be the case of 
a small and poor parish that required a 
large expenditure in regard to sewerage 
and water supply. Why should it not 
apply to its richer neighbours for help ? 
In the county of Somerset they had got 
3,000 or 4,000 miles of roads. These 
were in good condition, and he had 
heard no complaint of their manage- 
ment, neither had this highway district 
rate been asked for. Therefore, before 
it was imposed upon them, they ought 
to be allowed to say whether they wished 
it or not. Again, it might be said that 
this was a great boon, and that it was 
for their advantage that these highway 
districts should exist. Well, he merely 
desired by his Amendment to say that 
they should be allowed to refuse the 
boon if they did not wish it. There 
might be some cases in which the high- 
way district rate might be fair and rea- 
sonable; but, in the majority of cases, 
he did not think it would be so. Do not 
let his Amendment be misunderstood. 
He accepted the principle of highway 
districts. He knew the value of the 
principle, and it had been in work for 
many years. What he objected to most 
distinctly was their having imposed 
upon them, whether they wished it or 
not, the principle of district rating. He 
also wished to say that he did not think 
it was at all likely that the adoption of 
this princciple would lead to any saving 
of money. At the present moment, 
wherever a highway district existed, the 
surveyor was bound to give an annual 
estimate to the waywarden of the amount 
to be expended on the parish roads for 
labour and material; and if there was 
any excess over the ordinary expendi- 
ture, he could keep it under control. 
But all that would be at once got rid of 
by district rating, because it would no 
longer be the interest of the waywarden 
to keep down the expenses. All the 
State could fairly demand of them was 
that they should keep good roads, and 
that they should manage them well and 
economically. If they did this, in 
Heaven’s name, what more did they 
want ? 


New Clause—(Mr. Paget)—brought 
and read the first time, Par 


Ur. Paget 
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Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the said Clause be now read 4 
second time.” 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would not enter at length into a discus. 
sion of the question, because it was 
fully dealt with when the Bill was in 
Committee. All he would say was that 
his experience differed from that of his 
hon. Friend. If there were districts in 
Somersetshire to which this uniform 
rate would not be applicable, the magis. 
trates should re-consider their districts, 
The benefit of highway districts was 
not to be measured merely by the 
question of economy, but by efficiency 
of management and common interests, 
and the object of the Bill was to 
spread the charges where that could 
legitimately be done. If any appeal 
could be suggested in difficult cases, 
he should be glad to consider the 
matter; but at present he must ask the 
House not to insert the clause in the 
Bill, because it would be antagonistic 
to all that had already been settled. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. W. 8. Stanhope), to 
the hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), and to the hon. 
Member for Richmond (Mr. Dundas), 
that the clauses which stand on the 
Paper in their names, being money 
clauses, ought to have been moved in 
Committee of the Whole House, and 
that they cannot now be put from the 
Chair. The same remark will also apply 
to a clause proposed to be moved by the 
hon. Member for Salisbury (Dr. Lush). 


On the Motion of Mr. Sctarer-Boors, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :—Clause 7, page 3, line 33, leave out 
‘‘ first,”? and insert ‘‘ twenty-fifth ;” in 
the same line, leave out “April,” and 
insert ‘‘March.’”’ Clause 8, page 4, line 
6, leave out ‘ first,’’ and insert “‘ twenty- 
fifth ;”? line 7, leave out “April,” and 
insert ‘‘March;” line 10, leave out 
‘‘ first,’ and insert ‘‘ twenty-fifth ;”” same 
line, leave out ‘‘April,” and insert 
‘“‘March.” Clause 9, page 4, line 1%, 
after “accounts,” insert ‘of the high- ¢ 
way authority;” line 20, after “a¢- 
counts,” insert ‘of the highway autho- 
rity ;”? same line, after “‘ parish,” insert 
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«and of their officers;” line 32, after 
“the,” leave out “highways,” and 
insert “highway;” same line, after 
« Act,” leave out ‘‘1862,” and insert 
« 1964.” Clause 13, page 6, line 21, 
after ‘‘ Act,” insert ‘and subject to its 
rovisions;” line 28, after ‘‘ expenses,”’ 
out ‘of,’ and insert “incurred 
from and after the twenty-ninth day of 
September one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight;” line 29, after 
“paid,” insert ‘to the highway autho- 
rity of such area.” Clause 16, page 8, 
line 1, leave out “an” and insert ‘‘a 
provisional.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 8, after the words ‘sanitary dis- 
trict,” to insert the words “or with 
greater portion of such district.””—( Mr. 
Hibbert.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE (for Mr. Srans- 
FELD) moved, in Clause 20, page 8, line 
39, after ‘extraordinary,’ to insert 
“temporary.” His object was to raise 
the question which was embodied in the 
Amendment which Mr. Speaker had not 
allowed him to move. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
39, after the word ‘‘ extraordinary,”’ to 
insert the word ‘‘temporary.”—(Jr. 
Reginald Yorke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘temporary ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH submitted, 
as a Question of Order, that it was not 
competent for the hon. Gentleman, by 
taking up the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax, to raise a ques- 
tion as to which it had been ruled by the 
Chair that it could not be discussed. 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is clearly out of 
Order to discuss a clause which has been 
ruled cannot be put from the Chair. 


Question put, and negatived. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the further Pro- 
ceeding on Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


{Jury 25, 1878} 
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Strangers.— Question. 


JURORS REMUNERATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Suerman, Bill to 
provide for the Remuneration of Jurors in 
Criminal Cases and on Coroners Inquests; and 
for the better Remuneration of Jurors in Civil 
Actions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. B. 
Suermpan, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Joseru 
Cowen, Mr. Wuitwett, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
O’Connor Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 274.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 25th July, 1878. 


nee 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrits—Second Reading— 
Debtors Acts Amendment (163). 
Committee—Freshwater Fish Protection * (155- 
173) ; Weights and Measures (161). 
Committee — Report — Marriage Preliminaries 
Scotland) * (149-172) ; Commutation of 
ithes (151); Police (Expenses) Act Con- 
tinuance * (165). 


Report—Epping Forest * (164). 


Third Reading—County of Hertford* (154) ; 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) * (157), and 
passed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS—-STRANGERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 


he wished to ask the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice— 
Whether, at the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee appointed in reference to the Offices 
of Clerk of the Parliaments and Usher of 
the Black Rod, he would bring under 
its notice the regulations under which 
strangers were now admitted within 
the precincts of their Lordships’ House, 
with a view to their re-consideration 
and enforcement? The strangers who 
were admitted to their Lordships’ House 
were not merely persons of their own 
sex ; indeed, the most important portion 
of them were ladies. 
which they were admitted, from a period 
so long ago as 1849, in which year it 
was decided that Peeresses and un- 
married daughters of Peers should be 
admitted to the Gallery of the House. 


The Rules under 
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The only change which had been made 
since that time was in the year 1864, 
when it was determined that only one 
unmarried daughter of a Peer should be 
admitted on occasions when it was ex- 
pected there was going to be a consider- 
able debate. That Rule, so altered, 
stood till the present time; but under 
the regulations of their Lordships’ House 
there were no means of enforcing these 
rules. These was only one doorkeeper 
appointed to take charge of the doors 
on both sides of their Lordships’ House. 
To show the way this system worked, 
he could not do better than describe 
what took place on Thursday last. On 
that occasion it was well known that the 
Prime Minister was going to make an 
important statement, and, of course, the 
ladies trooped down to the House, not 
in scores, but in hundreds. There were 
nochecks; they were permitted to enter 
the House so early as half-past 3 
o’clock. Their Lordships might imagine 
the feelings of the one doorkeeper when 
he found himself confronted with legions 
of ladies, all determined to hear the 
Prime Minister. The result had been 
a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
and complaint, as their Lordships must 
have heard. So much for the Ladies 
Gallery. The wives of the eldest sons of 
Peers had also complained that the 
modest box set apart for their entertain- 
ment was generally occupied by the time 
they arrived, and that they found them- 
selves in a position decidedly inferior to 
the unmarried daughters of their Lord- 
ships. Perhaps, however, it was thought 
they had acertain amount of compensa- 
tion for that in the fact that it was 
tolerably certain, in the ordinary course 
of events, their Lordships would give 
way to their eldest sons, and their wives 
would thereby find themselves in a posi- 
tion from which, at the present time, they 
were most rigidly excluded. The same 
sort of difficulty was felt on Thursday 
last in the Diplomatists’ Gallery. When 
various distinguished diplomatists ar- 
rived, they found their seats occupied by 
persons who were not diplomatists, and 
who did not give way. They had, there- 
fore, to leave the House, or to take up 
such inferior positions as they found 
themselves able to obtain. He must also 
call attention not only to what took place 
on that occasion, but to what ordinarily 
took place on the steps of the Throne. 
In regard to the steps of the Throne, 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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there was no Order of their Lordships’ 
House; but it was the immemorial 
practice that the eldest sons of Peers 
Scotch and Irish Peers and Privy 
Councillors should be admitted 4 
the steps of the Throne. But, as their 
Lordships must have seen, persons who 
belonged to none of these categories 
found their way there. He had himself 
seen distinguished dignitaries of tho 
Church, Members of the other House of 
Parliament, and other persons who had 
no right to be there, congregated round 
the steps of the Throne. If they wore 
to have Rules, would it not be well to 
have those Rules enforced? Would it 
not be advisable that Rules, dating 30 
years back, should be re-considered by 
a Committee of their Lordships’ House ; 
and, when they had been revised, that 
proper means should be taken to make 
them effective, and so to prevent the con- 
fusion that had arisen not only last 
Thursday, but on many previous occa- 
sions, which their Lordships would re- 
member? He begged to ask the noble 
Earl the Question of which he had given 
Notice. 

Tur Eart or REDESDALE said, he 
was only Chairman of the Committee, 
but he would bring the matter before it 
if their Lordships wished him to do so. 
He did not see in what manner they 
were to enforce any regulations it might 
choose to make in regard to the count- 
less number of ladies who came down to 
their House. There were no doubt con- 
siderable abuses in the way the privilege 
of entrance was exercised. A police- 
man might be of some advantage in 
stopping irregularities in regard to the 
use of the Diplomatic Gallery, for cer- 
tainly to break into that Gallery and 
keep out the diplomatists was a very de- 
cided offence. But he did not see how 
they could employ the same meansin 
regard to the Ladies’ Gallery. Their 
Lordships had largely the remedy in 
their own hands. They could easily 
prevent all but such ladies of their fami- 
lies as had aright of admittance from 
coming down on such an occasion as 
last Thursday. He could only hope 
that the statement which had been made 
regarding the inconvenience that arose 
on Thursday last would have its effect 
upon those who, by their conduct, caused 
that inconvenience. f 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
subject was one of considerable im- 
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rtance, for there could be no doubt 
that, even supposing the Rules were 
rigidly observed, there would still be a 
most enormous deficiency in the accom- 
modation for those who naturally ex- 

ected admittance. There was a common 
error that the side Galleries were set 
apart for Peeresses. The fact was, 
their Lordships might sit there and 
even address the House from those 
Galleries. It was only a matter of 
courtesy that anyone holding the Office 
he had the honour to hold, if he saw, 
after the House met, that those Galleries 
were not likely to be occupied by Peers, 
might order the doors to be opened for 
the reception of Peeresses. That was 
onlya contingent privilege of admittance. 
He had many years ago proposed, and 
he now made the suggestion again, that 
the Galleries of the House might be made 
to accommodate two rows of seats up the 
whole length of the House. He was in- 
formed that this would add to the acoustic 
properties of the House, and would in 
no way interfere with the architectural 
symmetry of the building. It would 
make the Galleries much more com- 
fortable. 

Lorp TRURO asked, whether it 
would not be well to admit to these 
Galleries only by ticket ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there was, 
no doubt, foundation for the complaints 
to which his noble Friends had referred. 
He did not see that there was much 
necessity to enforce strict Rules on ordi- 
nary occasions; but, on great occasions 
like last Thursday, there certainly ought 
to be something done. He was told that 
in several cases large numbers of the 
same family came down and succeeded 
in occupying places. It was a reason- 
able Rule that at such times only one 
daughter of a family should be ad- 
mitted, and this Rule ought to be en- 
forced. 

Tae Kart or HARROWBY thought 
their Lordships ought to be thankful 
that things were no worse. There 
was an occasion on record—Horace Wal- 
pole told them of it—when ladies striv- 
ing to gain admission, and getting in 
between two doors, kicked and screamed, 
and made such a noise, that the Lords 
were unable to carry on their proceed- 
ings for several hours. The ladies of 
the present day showed, at least, more 


decorum than to conduct themselves in 
that fashion, 
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THE TREATY OF BERLIN—THE PORT 
OF BATOUM.—EXPLANATION. 


Tuer Eartor BEACONSFIELD: Some 
remarks of a contradictory character re- 
garding the port of Batoum were made 
lately in your Lordships’ House by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) and 
myself. I made a statement on one 
authority ; the noble Earl contradicted 
it on another. I have no doubt that we 
both thought we had the best authority 
for our statements ; but both authorities 
being anonymous, I felt it my duty to 
appeal to the Hydrographer of the Ad- 
miralty. I have not the honour of his 
personal acquaintance, but I am told he 
is a gentleman in whom may be placed 
the most implicit confidence. He has 
favoured me with the following Memo- 
randum on Batoum :— 

‘‘Batoum can only be described as a bay, and 
not asa harbour. ‘The area within which ships 
can anchor is limited to a circle of about 850 
yards in diameter; but this area is further re- 
duced by the very deep water, upwards of 45 
fathoms, of the central part. The anchorage 
ground in any reasonable depth is thus con- 
fined to the shore segment of the circle, and 
certainly not more than three iron-clad ships 
could take up anchorage here, and swing clear, 
even with a limited amount of cable, and in fine 
weather. With reference to the statement made 
that the port has contained 13 men-of-war and 
a transport, this could only have been effected 
by the ships being placed parallel to each other 
at short distances, and their sterns secured to 
the shore, near the town on the western side of 
the bay. These are not conditions attached to 
free anchoring ground, and it could only be 
under very exceptional circumstances that such 
a squadron could be so packed, and even then 
with insecurity. 

“F. J. Evans, Hydrographer. 

“ July 25th, 1878.” 

I thought that an authentic document 


of that kind should be placed before 
your Lordships. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE — MARRIAGE 
OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Order of the Day for the Queen’s 
Message to be taken into consideration, 
read. 


Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, in asking you to consider the 
Queen’s Gracious Message, I have to 
move— 

‘‘ That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for the most 
gracious communication which it has pleased 
Her Majesty to make to this House of the in- 
tended marriage between His Royal Highness 
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Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearne, Earl of Sussex, Duke of 
Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise Margaret 
Alexandra Victoria Agnes of Prussia, third 
daughter of His Royal Highness Prince Fried- 
rich Carl Nickolaus of Prussia, and to assure 
Her Majesty that this House, always feeling the 
most lively interest in any event which will 
contribute to the happiness of the Royal Family, 
will concur in those measures which may be 
proposed for the consideration of this House to 
enable Her Majesty to make a further provision 
for His Royal Highness on this occasion.” 


My Lords, the duty and affection which 
your Lordships’ House, and I may say 
the country generally, have always felt 
towards the Royal Family are senti- 
ments I need not at all dilate upon. 
They have their origin, I think, in two 
principal reasons—the one public, and 
the other private. The first is the con- 
viction of the country that the sustained 
order of our national life, which charac- 
terizes this country, and which is the 
best security for the liberty and welfare 
of the community, is mainly owing to 
our Monarchical institutions; and the 
private reason is that I think the un- 
disguised details which reach the people 
of the domestic life of our Royal Family 
are such as to excite the liveliest interest 
in the English people, who are always 
interested in the happiness of the 
hearth. The lady who is betrothed to 
our Prince is the daughter of an illus- 
trious and Imperial House; but I believe 
that these splendid accidents have no- 
thing to do with the union which is 
soon about to be solemnized. It is a 
union of the heart and of the affections. 
The time has gone by when the balance 
of power formed one of the clauses of 
Royal marriage treaties. With regard to 
that lady, I believe there are some noble 
Lords present who have had the advan- 
tage of making her acquaintance, and I 
know they will agree with me that I use 
no language of flattery when I say she 
is distinguished by her intelligence and 
her accomplishments, and for winning 
simplicity, both of thought and manner. 
The Duke of Connaught is known to us 
all. He sits amongst us as his Peers. 
He is known to the country for his spot- 
less life. He is devoted to a noble Pro- 
fession. He is not a soldier of parade, 
but of service. When the terrible con- 
tingency of war seemed to be hovering 
over this country, the Duke of Oon- 
naught was the first to express a hope 
that he might be allowed to be sent 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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forth to defend the honour and the 
interests of his country. I am happy to 
think that this terrible contingency has 
now disappeared. That is a circumstance 
which will only add to the satisfaction 
the country will feel at this union, I, 
therefore, beg now to place in the hands 
of your Lordships the Address which I 
have moved. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I should like 
to add a few words to what has fallen 
from the noble Earl opposite. I think 
I speak for those behind me, as well as 
for myself, when I say that I entirely 
concur in the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed with regard to the loyalty of 
this country, and the value which the 
nation places upon our Monarchial in- 
stitutions. In speaking of Royal or 
high marriages, the difficulty is to avoid 
unmeaning compliment towards the per- 
sons about to contract them. Now, my 
Lords, about seven years ago, it was my 
lot to propose to this House an Address 
somewhat similar to the present, in 
which Parliament was asked to make 
some provision for Prince Arthur, as he 
then was. At the time, I remarked 
very shortly that there was scarcely a 
young man of any class who had secured 
more completely the goodwill of those 
with whom he had associated, either in 
his own Family or Profession, or in the 
society in which he moved; and I 
alluded to the good service he had done 
the Royal Family by his demeanour in 
North America, which had largely aided 
in strengthening and maintaining the 
feeling of attachment borne by the 

eople of the Dominion towards the 
Rorcuiien and this country. I venture 
to think that now, after the lapse of 
seven years, no one can say that they 
were words of flattery on my part; for 
the illustrious Prince has during that 
period fully maintained the good opinion 
of him which I then expressed. ‘The 
noble Earl opposite has alluded to His 
Royal Highness’s connection with the 
Army. The Duke of Connaught is 
one of the few persons serving in all 
arms of the Service; and in each one 
of each he has been equally appreciated, 
his popularity being especially increased 
by his demeanour and excellent conduct 
during his sojourn in the sister King- 
dom of Ireland. I have not the advan- 
tage of a personal knowledge of the 
illustrious lis to whom he is about to 
be allied ; but I understand, from what 
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has been said, that the noble Ear!’s 
statement is entirely shared in by those 
who do know her. It is a great satis- 
faction to us to remember how much 
those Princesses who have become Eng- 
lishwomen by marriage with the sons 
of our Sovereign have endeared them- 
selves to the country of their adop- 
tion, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the same happy result will be 
accomplished in the present instance. 
Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA: As 
a military Member of this House, and 
as one who has seen something of the 
service of the Duke of Connaught, I 
desire to say that the opinion I have 
heard expressed by officers of all classes 
is that His Royal Highness, by his 
careful, punctual, and zealous perform- 
ance of his duties in every branch of 
the Army, had shown his determina- 
tion to make himself an efficient soldier 
for the service of his country. At Gib- 
raltar, the officers there—never thinking 
that their words would be repeated here 
—spoke of him in the highest terms as 
a subordinate officer connected with the 
Adjutant General’s Department—a post 
with which he identified himself so as to 
win the approbation, not only of the 
General commanding, but of every 
officer with whom he came in contact. 
I feel that your Lordships will pardon 
my occupying your time in saying these 
few words, to which I will only add that 
the conduct of His Royal Highness has 
afforded the brightest example to every 
young officer in the Service. 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Message 
of Tuesday last considered accordingly. 


Then an humble Address of thanks 
and concurrence ordered, nemine dissen- 
tiente, to be presented to Her Majesty 
thereupon; the said Address to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. ae 


COMMUTATION OF TITHES BILL. 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
(No. 151.) COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorn HENNIKER, in moving that 
the House do now go into Committee on 
the Bill, explained that the measure was 
avery short one. It passed the House 
of Commons without discussion, and had 
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the Tithe Commission, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board; but as he had not ex- 
plained to their Lordships the provi- 
sions of the Billon the second reading, 
he would do so on the present occasion. 
According to the present law, an owner 
of building land could compel the tithe 
owner of such land to consent to the 
redemption of the rent-charge, the 
amount received was paid over to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Board and in- 
vested in Consols. There were no other 
compulsory powers on either side. The 
owner of non-building land could ex- 
change it for land as a better possession 
for the tithe rent-charge on his estate, or 
he could redeem the rent-charge on his 
lands up to 20s. a-year, with the consent 
of the tithe owner in either case. No fur- 
ther power existed at present. The Bill 
before their Lordships merely extended 
existing Acts; it created no new ma- 
chinery. Clause 1 extended the compul- 
sory power as to building lands to other 
eases, which experience had shown it 
necessary to include. Clause 3 extended 
the provisions of 9th & 10th of the 
Queen, c. 73, s. 5, and allowed either 
the landowner or tithe owner to redeem 
without the consent of other parties. 
Their Lordships would see in the clause 
the words, ‘‘if they see fit,” ‘‘ they” 
meaning the Tithe Commissioners; so 
that full protection was given so far as 
the payment of money was concerned. 
By Eranse 4, the tithe owner and the 
land owner, with the consent of the 
Bishop and Patron, and the approval of 
the Tithe Commissioners, were enabled 
to redeem the rent-charge, which could 
not now be done, however advantageous 
such a proceeding might be to both 
parties. There was no fear of any in- 
justice occurring under the clause, 
guarded as it was by the necessity for 
the approval of the Tithe Commission, 
and the contents to which he had 
referred. As some Amendments were 
to be proposed to the Bill, he had 
thought it necessary to make this short 
explanation to their Lordships. 

Tue Arcupisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, that he would reserve the Amend- 
ments of which he had given Notice 
until the third reading. 


House in Committee; Bill reported 
without Amendment, and to be read 3* 
on Monday next. zs 





the approval of the Home Secretary, 











DEBTORS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Limerick.) 














































(No. 163.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tuer Eart or LIMERICK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, explained that under the Debtors’ 
Act, 1869, and the Debtors’ Act (Ire- 
land), 1872, when an application for at- 
tachment was made against any person 
who had failed to comply with an order 
of the Court as to payment, the Judge 
had no option in the matter; he was 
bound to direct that the attachment 
should issue. Many cases of hardship 
had arisen out of this arbitrary rule ; 
and very frequently in instances where 
there was a legal, though not a moral, 
responsibility to the law in this respect, 
Judges had expressed their regret that 
no discretion was allowed them. There 
were only two clauses in the Bill, the 
first of which recited that— 


‘*In any case coming within the exceptions 
numbered 3 and 4 in the fourth section of the 
Debtors Act, 1869, and in the fifth section of 
the Debtors Act (Ireland), 1872, respectively, 
or within either of those exceptions, any Court 
or Judge, making the order for payment, or 
having jurisdiction in the action or proceeding 
in which the order for payment is made, may 
inquire into the case, and (subject to the provi- 
sions of the said sections respectively) may 
grant or refuse, either absolutely or upon terms, 
any application for a writ or attachment, or 
other process, or order of arrest, orimprisonment, 
and any application to stay the operation of any 
such writ, process, or order, or for discharge 
from arrest or imprisonment thereunder.”’ 


Their Lordships would see, therefore, 
that the Bill simply left to the Judge or 
Court a matter which was now beyond 
his or its discretion; and to such a 
change in the law, he thought, there 
could be no opposition. If the House 
agreed to the second reading, he would 
be prepared to insert modifications for 
the purpose of bringing the Bill into 
harmony with that introduced by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack last year. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly ; and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday 
next. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL, 
(The Lord Henniker.) 


(no. 161.) coMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses | to 37, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 38 (Power of Board of Trade 
to verify metric weights and measures). 


Eart FORTESCUE moved an 
Amendment, the object of which, as he 
explained, was to legalize the verifica- 
tion of weights and measures on the 
metric system. To him it seemed very 
tenenbilis and invidious that in this, 
the greatest commercial country in the 
world, engaging in large contracts on 
the metric system with other nations, 
the only weights and measures authorized 
by law to be verified should be the 
imperial, the equivalent of which in the 
metric system were given in the Act in 
figures running to five places of decimals. 
Though the metric system had rather 
retrograded than advanced in the favour 
both of Parliament and the public during 
the past few years, yet it had now 
been adopted compulsorily in countries 
numbering some 200,000,000 of in- 
habitants, and permissively in countries 
with some 100,000,000 more. Consider- 
ing the constantly increasing extent of 
our commercial transactions with many 
nations, and especially with the French, 
using the metric system, it did cer- 
tainly seem to him desirable that the 
facilities now given by the Bill for the 
use of that system for scientific, should 
be extended to trading, purposes. 


Amendment moved, in page 10, line 
15, to leave out from “‘ trade ’’ to end of 
clause.—( Zhe Earl Fortescue.) 


Lorp COLCHESTER observed, that 
he did not intend to move the Amend- 
ments, of which he had given Notice, 
to the 50th and the 58rd clauses, the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill having 
given Notice that he could not adopt 
them. He hoped, however, that the 
noble Lord would hold out some ho 
that hereafter some legislation would 
attempted on the lines of his (Lord Ool- 
chester’s) suggestion, if, after a reason- 
able trial, it was found that the “local 
authority”? did not ne, dis- 
charge the duties which devolved upon 
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them under the Bill. He did not hope, 
or desire, that the imperial system 
should be superseded by the metric 
system. As he said on the second read- 
ing, all he wished was that the two 
systems should be put upon an equality, 
and that where buyer and seller agreed, 
the metric standard might be used. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he had 
already stated that the Board of Trade 
were strongly of opinion that the Bill 
went far enough in its provisions as to 
the metric system, and that it could not 
go further, at present. He could not, 
therefore, accept the Amendment of the 
noble Earl opposite. He must add that 
this Bill was a consolidating measure, 
and he did not think a Bill of this kind 
was the proper place for the introduction 
of a new principle—namely, a change 
of such great importance as the estab- 
lishment of a new system of weights and 
measures. He thought the noble Earl, 
and those who agreed with him, ought 
to be content with the step taken by the 
Bill in the direction he desired. Should 
this Amendment be carried, no doubt, 
the Bill would be lost. He did not be- 
lieve that this was the wish of the noble 
Earl—to throw away all the labour 
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consideration at their hands. The mem- 
bers of small corporations were, on the 
other hand, very often the very class of 
persons whose weights and measures 
required inspection, and the very class 
liable to be called to account for negli- 
gence, or worse, in this matter; and 
even those of them who were not likely 
to be called to account themselves were 
animated by an esprit de corps which 
would render effective inspection ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, it was quite 
impossible for him to accept the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend. Here, again, 
the question of a new principle was in- 
volved. The Amendment proposed to 
take away all power from the local au- 
thorities which they at present possessed, 
and this it was proposed to do in a conso- 
lidating measure. The Board of Trade 
were by no means prepared to propose 
so great a change, and he could not 
agree to the Amendment. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 51 and 52 agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Power to local authority 
to make bye-laws as to local verifica- 





which had been expended in preparing 
the measure, and to put off carrying out 
the many improvements in the system in 
force which it contained. He, therefore, 
appealed to the noble Earl not to press 
his Amendment. 


On Question? Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 39 to 49, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Local authorities and local 
rates). 


Lorp COLCHESTER said, he had an 
Amendment which he feared would fall 
under the same objection as the Amend- 
ment which had just been negatived. 
He had, however, seen and heard a 
great deal which convinced him that the 
ee gel power granted to these local 

odies should only be temporary, and 
that it should only be continued until 
they saw whether those bodies were 
willing to gracefully abdicate the func- 
tions for which they were in no way 
fitted. What were the facts of the case? 
These strong municipalities were in- 
trusted to the control of Inspectors in 
this matter, and the poorest class of 


tion, &c.). 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, he had 
also an Amendment, the object of which 
was to transfer the machinery for carry- 
ing out the Act from the local authori- 
ties to the Board of Trade, giving the 
local authorities, however, the power to 
make bye-laws which the Board of Trade 
might enforce. There was no fear, he 
said, that the local authorities would be 
too vigorous in the application of the 
law. It was much more likely that they 
would neglect the matter altogether. 
He thought the Department of the Board 
of Trade would be well qualified to work 
the Act in all cases. It ought, at all 
events, to have the power to recommend 
bye-laws, which could be enforced if the 
local authorities did not voluntarily 
draw them up and apply them. Con- 
sidering how much they favoured cen- 
tralization in some other matters, he 
was surprised at the Government’s en- 
thusiastic worship of local self-govern- 
ment in this. He did not wish to press 


the Amendment, but he hoped it would 
before long be adopted in legislation. 
He would inquire, in future, how far 
the local authorities had made use of 





householders were not likely to get much 





this clause, and if they had not applied 
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it, he would again propose that the 
power should be taken away from them. 
He suggested to the Government the 
desirableness of enabling Inspectors of 
weights and measures to visit canteens 
to which civilians were admitted to 
make purchases. It was important to 
stop some scandalous abuses arising 
from clashing jurisdictions in this mat- 
ter. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, this was a 
most important clause. The powers it 
gave to the Board of Trade were most 
valuable—to make bye-laws, to make 
regulations, and secure the proper en- 
forcement of the law at the request of 
the local authority. To force them to 
makecertain bye-laws wasquitea different 
thing. The Board of Trade were not 
prepared for such a change. The powers 
they considered to be quite sufficient 
under this clause. Here, again, a new 
course of procedure was involved by the 
Amendments of his noble Friend, and 
this measure was not the proper place 
for its introduction. Both-this and the 
former Amendment to Clause 50 pointed 
to centralization of the most complete 
kind. He could not accept the Amend- 
ment. The noble Lord had mentioned 
canteens. He was aware of the Houns- 
low case mentioned by his noble Friend. 
It could not be expected that the com- 
mander of a regiment would willingly 
consent to the interference of an In- 
spector. He would, however, call the 
attention of the proper authorities at 
the Board of Trade to the subject, so 
that the law might be clearly defined by 
bye-laws, when an opportunity arose. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 54 to 77, inclusive, agreed to. 


APPLICATION oF Act To IRELAND. 


Clause 78 (Providing of local stan- 
dards and sub-standards). 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he wished to bring forward the Amend- 
ment he foreshadowed on the second 
reading of the Bill. It was intended to 
remedy the inconveniences attending the 
verification of local standards in Ireland. 
It provided that the local standards of 
the county of Dublin should be recog- 
nized as Board of Trade standards, and 
that the local standards throughout Ire- 
land should be verified by them. They 
were to be verified in London every five 
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years; and, as the matter was a con. 
stabulary matter ix Ireland, it was pro. 
posed to place them in the hands of the 
head of the constabulary. The great 
expense and loss of time that now oc. 
curred would thus be removed. Hoy. 
ever, Clause 37 of the Bill appeared to 
empower the Board of Trade to deal 
with the matter, as it provided for tho 
verification of local standards in any 
place; and he hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would give some assurance 
that they would deal with the matter 
under this clause. The urgency of the 
case with regard to Dublin was greater 
than it was with regard to any place in 
England and Scotland ; for, besides the 
expense of sending the local standards 
long distances for verification, there 
were certain climatic differences between 
the two countries to be considered. 


Amendment moved, in page 23, before 
Clause 76, to insert as a new Clause— 


(Standards in custody of Inspector-General of 
Constabulary to be equivalent to Board 
of Trade standards.) 

‘*The local standards which at the passing 
of this Act are in the custody of the Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, shall 
be verified by the Board of Trade not less than 
once in five years, and shall be deemed for all 
the p s of this Act as regards Ireland to 








be equivalent to Board of Trade standards; and 
the said Inspector-General shall, subject as 
aforesaid, have the same powers and perform 
the same duties in relation to the said local stan- 
dards as the Board of Trade have and perform 
in relation to Board of Trade standards.”— 
(The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Lorp HENNIKER said, the Board 
of Trade were disposed to think that the 
present system in Ireland of verifying 
weights and measures was not satisfac- 
tory ; it led to unnecessary trouble, and 
unnecessary and great expense. The 
Board of Trade were prepared to take 
some steps to remedy this evil; if pos- 
sible, by sending Board of Trade stan- 
dards over to Freland to be kept in 
Dublin. Before any such step would be 
taken, the Irish Office and the Treasury 
must be consulted. This would require 
time. If his noble Friend the noble 
Earl would withdraw his Amendment, 
he would undertake, on the part of the 
Board of Trade, to communicate with 
these Departments on the subject, to se0 
what could be done. No clause would 


be necessary to carry out what he had 
proposed, as the provisions of Clause 87 


— 
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would be quite sufficient to meet the 


“is Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
it could, no doubt, be done now, but 
only in a manner that was most expen- 
sive. What he desired was that it 
should be done in the cheapest manner. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received 7o-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS BILLS—(Nos. 130, 122.) 

On the Order for going into Com- 
mittee on the Tramways Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) Bill and the Tramways 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill, 

Tux Eart or REDESDALEasked that 
the Order should be postponed, and he 
intended to-morrow to bring before the 
House certain Resolutions regarding the 
use of steam power on tramways. It 
would be well, he thought, that the 
whole matter should be discussed to- 
gether. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, on Mon- 
day week the noble Earl at the Table 
requested him to postpone the considera- 
tion of these Bills in Committee. He 
then stated that he could not postpone 
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them for more than a week or 10 days. 
As then agreed, he had put these Bills off 
till to-day. He could not do more than 
that in justice to the promoters, for they 
had been put to very great expense and 
trouble by the action of Parliament dur- 
ing the last two years. In fairness to 
them,"he could not put the considera- 
tim of them off longer, and the noble 
Earl himself said he did not wish the 
Bills to be lost by lapse of time. He 
(Lord Henniker) was quite ready to go 
on with them; but after what the noble 
Rarl had said, he could do no less than 
to put them off; for it would, probably, 
be more convenient to their Lordships 
to consider the main question in dispute 
—that was to say, the use of steam on 
tramways—on the discussion upon the 
Motion of the noble Earl, when the 
whole question would be raised. He 
did so with regret, for he thought the 
promoters and others concerned in these 
Bills had good reason for asking their 
Lordships to come to a speedy decision 
on this subject. 
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Tut Eartor REDESDALE said, there 
were six other Bills of a similar charac- 
ter involving the use of steam power. 


Committee put off till To-morrow. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—VIVISECTION. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked, When 
the Return relative to the Medical and 
Scientific Experiments upon Living 
Animals would be laid on the Table of 
the House? The subject excited a great 
deal of public interest, and the Reports 
of the Inspectors who visited places re- 
gistered for such experiments were 
anxiously looked for. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that on 
the Motion of Mr. Mundella, copies of 
this Return had been distributed to the 
Members of the other House, and a copy 
only came into his (Earl Beauchamp’s) 


hands that morning. He would com- 
municate it to their Lordships’ House. 


Then an Address for— 
Return of Licenses granted under the Act 


39 and 40 Victoria chap. 77 to amend the Law 
relating to Cruelty to Animals.— (Zhe Lord 
Steward.) 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 25th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bits (by Order) — 


Traherne’s Estate*; Vane Tempest Settled 
Estate, read 2°*. 


Pusutc Brts—Resolution in Committee—Duke 


of Connaught, Message from Her Majesty 
(23rd July]. 


Second Reading—Prison (Officers’ Superannua- 


tion) * [269]; Commons Regulation (Ex- 


penses) * [273]. 


Committee — Report — Intermediate Education 


(Ireland) [249-275]; Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (Officers) * [268]. 


Considered as amended—Highways * (261). 
Third Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Re- 


turning Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * [237], 
and passed. 


Withdrawn — Bar Education and Discipline * 


[88]; Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) [205]. 
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PUBLIC PETITION. 
a Qo 


PUBLIC PETITION — PETITION FOR 
THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE EARL 
OF BEACONSFIELD — RULES RE- 
SPECTING PETITIONS. 


PETITION PRESENTED. 


Mr. J. COWEN: I beg to present a 
Petition from Manchester, Bolton, Stock- 
port, Maidstone, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and other places, reciting the events 
which have taken place in the East 
during the last two years, and con- 
cluding with the Prayer— 


‘That this honourable House will exhibit 
articles of impeachment against Lord Beacons- 
field, and cause him to be arrested for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, in order that the 
honour of the country may be maintained.” 


I may be permitted to add that I do not 
agree with the argument contained in 
the Petition, nor do I concur in its 
Prayer, and I simply ask that I may be 
allowed to lay it on the Table. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether a Petition asking 
for the impeachment of the Prime Mini- 
ster, without assigning any reason, 
ought to be received, and whether it is 
in Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Petition, in 
the ordinary course, will go before the 
Select Committee on Petitions, and if 
they think it out of Order, no doubt 
they will make a special Report to the 
House. As far as I know, from all that 
has been stated by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, I see nothing out of Order 
in the Petition. 


QUESTIONS. 
m9 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION, 


Sir THOMAS BAZLEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the constant 
sacrifice of human life by steam boiler 
explosions, 416 persons having been 
killed, and 700 others injured thereby, 
since the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into 
the cause of these catastrophes, re- 
ported, in the year 1871, that— 


‘*Steam boilers were placed in much fre 
quented parts of towns and cities, under the 

vements of crowded thoroughfares, in the 
ower storeys of houses, and in the midst of 
crowded dwellings ;”’ 


and, having further regard to the fact 
that, notwithstanding that report, no 
legislation has taken place for the pro- 
tection of the public, he will take the 
matter into consideration with a view 
to the introduction of some judicious 
measure for arresting this sacrifice of 
human life? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, I have not 
been able to ascertain whether the num- 
bers quoted by the hon. Baronet are 
correct ; but in any case I fear it is too 
true that there has been a lamentable 
amount of loss of life and injury to per- 
son owing to boiler explosions. I have 
been in communication with my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary on this 
subject, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that it requires further inquiry 
and consideration. I hope to be in a 
position at the beginning of next Ses- 
sion to state the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government on this matter, which I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman shall not fail 
to receive our careful attention. 


PRISON ACT, 1877—PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that a prisoner 
in Coldbath Fields Prison, who has not 
been sentenced to hard labour, is con- 
fined in a cell six feet long by four feet 
wide for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four; whether the diet of sucha 
prisoner includes only six ounces of meat 
in the week ; and, whether the only oe- 
cupation which the prison authorities 
will supply to such a person, if he 
desires to have anything to do, is to 
give him a piece of mat to pick to 
pieces ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received a communication 
from the Governor of Coldbath Fields 
Prison, from which it appeared that 
there was no cell in the prison so small 
as 6 feet long by 4 feet wide. The 
smallest cell was 64 feet by 54 feet, and 
there were cells 11 feet by 6 feet, and 
11 feet by 8} feet wide. The dietary of 
a prisoner not sentenced to hard labour, 
included 6 ounces of meat in the week, 
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cooked and without bone, besides which 
he receives meat in soup and also suet. 
So far as the occupation was concerned, 
t was not the case that it was confined 
to picking a piece of mat. There was 
considerable variety in the occupation, 
which, among other things, included 
needlework, stocking knitting, and 
oakum-picking. 

Me. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the Question whether a prisoner who 
has not been sentenced to hard labour 
is confined for 23 hours out of 24? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The Go- 
yernor’s answer is ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, since the Metropolitan 
and County Prisons passed into the 
hands of the Government, the visits of 
the friends of prisoners have been much 
curtailed, and the diet of the prisoners 
much reduced by the cutting off of the 
coflee and cocoa formerly allowed; 
whether it is true that, under the revised 
regulations, a prisoner rises at half-past 
six and cleans out his cell, at eight has 
gruel and bread for breakfast, at noon 
dinner, at four o’clock gruel and bread 
again, and no further food until the 
next morning; whether on Sundays the 
diet at dinner is half a pound of cold 
suet pudding and no meat; whether 
absolute silence is required during the 
whole day; and, whether, when the 
weather is bad, a prisoner, not sen- 
tenced to hard labour, is deprived of his 
exercise and locked up in his cell for 
the whole of the twenty-four hours? 

Mz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the general practice in all great 
prisons, before the prisons passed into 
the hands of the Government, was that 
a visit to a prisoner might take place 
once in three months. No change had 
been made in the number of visits al- 
lowed, but the length of the visits had 
been extended from 15 to 20 minutes. 
The Visiting Committee had power to 
enlarge the time in special cases. If the 
hon. Member looked at the dietary table 
presented to the House, he would see 
that the diet of the prisoners had been 
reduced by the cutting off of the cocoa 
formerly allowed. The Sunday dinner 
consisted, not of cold suet pudding, but 
of suet pudding served hot, together 
with bread and potatoes. No change 
had been made as to the rule of silence. 


{Jury 25, 1878} 
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In wet weather a prisoner not sentenced 
to hard labour was not deprived of his 
exercise. When the weather was bad, 
he took his exercise in the corridor. 
The hon. Member could learn all about 
the prisons in a quarter of an hours’ dis- 
cussion with the Home Office officials, 
and he would then see that there was 
no such grievance as his Question im- 
plied. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—CONGRESS 
OF BERLIN—INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
BRITISH PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


QUESTIONS. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
regard to the following passage of the 
instructions of Lord Salisbury to Lord 
Odo Russell, dated June 8, 


“There is no ground for believing that 
Russia will willingly give way in respect to 
Batoum, Kars, or Ardahan; and it is possible 
that arguments of England urged in Congress 
will receive little assistance from other Powers, 
and will not be able to shake her resolution in 
this respect. You will not, on this account, 
abstain from earnestly pressing upon them, and 
upon Russia, the justice of abstaining from an- 
nexation, and the expediency, in regard to the 
future tranquillity of Asia, of forbearing to 
shake so perilously the position of the Govern- 
ment of Turkey,” 


Congress of Berlin. 


whether this passage is intended to 
imply that Lord Odo Russell, one of the 
English Plenipotentiaries, was kept in 
ignorance of the article of the secret 
agreement of May 30th between Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, by 
which Lord Salisbury ‘‘ consented not to 
contest’? the acquisition, by Russia, of 
Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Lord Odo Russell, our Am- 
bassador at Berlin, was cognizant of the 
confidential Correspondence which had 
taken place between the Government of 
England and Russia. I may point out 
to the noble Lord that the form of these 
instructions, which is that of an Address 
from the Marquess of Salisbury as 
Foreign Secretary to Lord Odo Russell 
as third Plenipotentiary, was, in fact, the 
most convenient form to be adopted for 
putting on record the instructions given 

y the Government at home to the Pleni- 
potentiaries. There was no secrecy ob- 
served in the matter. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU: I 
have another Question to put to the 
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right hon. Gentleman, which is, Why 
a Despatch of instructions, dated June 
8th, from Lord Salisbury to Lord Odo 
Russell, and laid before Parliament, 
was written in contradiction to the secret 
Agreement between Lord Salisbury and 
Count Schouvaloff dated May 30th, and 
which was surreptitiously obtained from 
the Foreign Office ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps the noble Lord will 
give Notice of that Question. I may 
say that it seems to me that the matter 
is one very much better suited to argu- 
ment than to the form of a Question. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: I will 
repeat the Question to-morrow evening. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If there is any Correspond- 
ence in the archives of the Foreign 
Office in connection with the Tripartite 
Treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Austria, of 15th of April 1856, 
guaranteeing the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, either 
prior to or immediately after the date of 
the said Treaty? The hon. Member 
added that if there was any such 
Correspondence he intended to move 
for it. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that there 
is a despatch from Lord Palmerston in 
the Foreign Office on this subject, giving 
the assent of the Cabinet to the Treaty, 
and discussing the form of the Treaty ; 
but there is no despatch or other docu- 
ment at the Foreign Office which ex- 

lains the reasons that Lord Clarendon 
had for proposing the Treaty, or the 
reasons which the Cabinet had for assent- 
ing to it. . 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is intended to present to 
Parliament a Copy of the Agreement 
between the Marquess of Salisbury and 
Count Schouvaloff, dated May 30th, 
1878? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the 
Paper surreptitiously published could 
not be laid on the Table of the House 
officially by the Government unless it 
was accompanied by other documents 
which are necessary fully to explain it. 
These documents, however, the Govern- 
ment is not at liberty to publish without 
the consent of other Powers. 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If Her Majesty's 
Government will give me an opportunity 
or if I can find one to-morrow evening 
on the Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply, I will move for the production 
of that Paper. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
With reference to the answer given by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
I wish to ask him—or, if he is unable to 
answer it, perhaps some other Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government will be 
able to give an answer—Whether any 
steps have been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government to obtain the consent of 
the other Powers to the publication of 
these despatches, which, as he stated, 
are necessary for the full explanation of 
the Memorandum of Agreement between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; we have 
received an answer from one of those 
Powers, and we are not at liberty to 
furnish the document in question. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN—TRANSIT DUES 
IN AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 

QUESTION, 


Mr. JACOBBRIGHT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it 
having been provided by Articles 8 and 
37 of the Treaty of Berlin that goods 
crossing the territory of Bulgaria and 
Servia respectively should not be subject 
to transit dues, Whether care has been 
taken to stipulate that goods from Eng- 
land or other countries imported into 
the provinces of Bulgaria and Servia, or 
goods exported from these countries to 
England or elsewhere, shall be in like 
manner free from any transit dues whilst 
crossing Austrian or Turkish territory; 
and, whether imports and exports to and 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina are, during 
the Austrian occupation of these pro- 
vinces, to be subject to the like dues as 
in other parts of Turkey, or to the higher 
duties of Austria ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Congress at 
Berlin, in conferring independence upon 
Servia, and autonomy upon Bulgaria, 
stipulated that no transit due should be 
taken either in the Principality or in the 
autonomous Province. ‘The Treaty of 
Commerce under which British subjects 
traded through Austria into Turkey did 
not come under the cognizance of the 
Congress; and was, therefore, unal 
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by the stipulations of the Con- 
— With “men to the last part of 
the Question, the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments have not yet entered into 
any stipulations with respect to the ad- 
ministration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS — DEATH OF 
MR. J. FULTON.—QUESTION. 

Sem JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for 
Dr. Lusn) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been drawn to the cir- 
cumstances under which the coroner for 
East Surrey declined to hold an inquest 
upon the body of Mr. Joseph Fulton, of 
East Dulwich, notwithstanding that the 
circumstances surrounding the case led 
to an investigation at Scotland Yard, 
and that there was no medical certificate 
of the cause of death ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had no jurisdiction over a 
coroner, who had to exercise his own 
diseretion, subject, of course, to punish- 
ment by other authorities if he failed to 
exercise it properly. This matter was 
brought under his own notice in the 
course of last month, and the coroner in- 
formed him then that the information he 
received on his inquiry was obtained 
from two doctors who had attended the 


deceased, and who stated that his death | 


was what they expected; that they had 
thoroughly examined him, that his 
heart was very feeble, and that he had 
other complaints. From information 
subsequently received at the Home 
Office, he thought it right to cause 
inquiries to be made. The police did 
make inquiries, and reported that there 
was not the least suspicion of foul play. 


THE IRISH BOARD OF WORKS—RE- 
PORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


QUESTION. 


Mason O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, When the Go- 
vernment purpose coming to a decision 
as to the changes required in the consti- 
tution and administrative duties of -the 
Board of Works, Ireland, and give effect 
to the recommendations made in the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Board of Works ? 
_ 8m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Report of the Select 

mmittee referred to contained so 
many suggestions and recommendations 
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which required careful consideration, 
that he was afraid it would be hardly 
possible for the Government to come 
to any definite conclusion on the mat- 
ter while the work of the Session was 
going on, 


LAW AND JUSTICE — MANCHESTER 

AND LIVERPOOL CIVIL ASSIZES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Attorney 
General, What decision has been come 
to in regard to the periods of the year at 
which future Assizes are to be held, es- 
pecially the Pepe at which the third 

ivil Assize for Manchester and Liver- 
pool will be held; and, whether Rules 
and Orders will be made, if necessary, 
allowing the service of proceedings 
during the later portion of the Vacation ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): Sir, the attention 
of my hon. and learned Friend will 
have been called, no doubt, to a 
oor which has quite recently been 
laid on the Table of the House—made 
by a number of Judges, who have con- 
sidered, among other matters, the ar- 
rangements which should be made for 
holding Civil Assizes in Manchester and 
Liverpool. The Committee recommend 
that in the places mentioned three Civil 
Assizes shall be held—one in spring, 
one in summer, and one in autumn, in 
the month of October. This recom- 
mendation will, I believe, be carried into 
effect. If it is, such rules and orders as 
may be necessary will be made. 


GENERAL PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND) 
—PRISON DISCIPLINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to Rule 24 of 
the General Rules for the government 
of Prisons made by the General Prisons 
Board for Ireland, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“624, A convicted criminal prisoner shall, 
during the whole of his sentence, when it does 
not exceed one month, and during one month 
of his sentence when it exceeds one month, be 
required to sleep on a plank bed. The prisoner 
shall be allowed the opportunity of earning by 
industry the gradual remission of this require- 
ment alter the expiration of one month; but, 
after he has earned such remission, he shall be 
liable to forfeit the same on account of idleness, 
inattention to instruction, or misconduct ;” 


and, whether he will explain the 
meaning of this Rule? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the rule 
to which the hon. Member refers is, I 
find, identical in the English and Irish 

rison rules ; but I am bound to say that 
am not surprised at his asking its 
meaning, as confess I was unable 
myself to make head or tail of it when 
my attention was first called to the mat- 
ter, and it certainly is not by any means 
happily expressed. What, however, I 
am now led to understand the interpre- 
tation to be is, that in the case of a 
sentence of one month or less, every 
prisoner—unless excused upon medical 
grounds—is required to sleep upon a 
pore bed during the whole period of 
is sentence; and also that in the case 
of sentences exceeding one month, the 
prisoner may be required to sleep upon 
a plank bed during a period amounting 
in the aggregate to one month; but that 
such period need not necessarily be the 
first month of the sentence, nor, so far 
as I can see, need the month be a con- 
secutive period. The latter part of the 
rule is accordingly framed in order to 
enable a remission of its provisions to 
be made in the case of well-conducted 
prisoners whose sentences extend heyond 
one month. As some misconception ap- 
ears to have arisen upon the subject of 
ed-clothing, I may, perhaps, as well add 
that an adequate supply is invariably 
furnished to the plank beds, and that it 
is not the case that prisoners are com- 
pelled to sleep in their day clothes. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
statements in the ‘‘ Herts and Essex 
Observer” of July 13th and 20th, ac- 
cording to which a man named Carter, 
since dead of small pox, was allowed, 
while prostrated by that disease, to lie 
from half-past seven in the morning till 
five in the afternoon of the 11th July, 
in the public highway near Hadham 
Cross; whether it is a fact, as stated by 
Mr. Garrett, that a number of children 
were allowed to congregate round the 
patient; and, whether he will order an 
investigation to be instituted into the 
case, and, meanwhile, direct that the 
children, and others exposed to the in- 
fection should be placed under obser- 
vation, and steps taken, as far as pos- 
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sible, to prevent the spread of the 
disease ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply 
said, he had inquired into this case, and 
the result was that he been informed by 
the sanitary authority that on the mom. 
ing of the 10th the man Carter, feeling 
unwell, applied to the medical officer of 
the district, who saw him, and had no 
reason to suppose that anything serious 
was the matter with him. The following 
morning, however, the man fell down 
on the roadside, and was allowed to 
remain there a very long time, as some 
time was necessarily lost in procuring 
an ambulance from the workhouse, 
which was four miles distant, and as, 
unfortunately, the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were unwilling to lend a 
vehicle for his removal. The Union 
officers provided suitable covering for 
him, and supplied him with tea and 
brandy, before removing him to the 
workhouse. It was true that while the 
man lay by the roadside a number of 
children congregated around him; but 
as it was not known who they were or 
whence they came, it was impossible to 
have them placed under observation to 
prevent, so far as they were concerned, 
the spread of the disease. The Guar- 
dians had, however, taken the necessary 
steps to have the house where the man 
lived, and its furniture, disinfected. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
think that any further investigation was 
necessary. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he proposes to 
put in force Paragraphs 15 and 16, 
Clause 9, of the General Regulations 
for the Retirement of Officers of the 
Auxiliary Forces, dated War Office, 
May 28th 1872, by which officers above 
sixty years of age are to be called 
upon to resign their Commissions, unless 
specially recommended by the General 
Officer Commanding the District, such 
recommendation, in the absence of any 
counter report, to continue in force for 
five years; and, whether any officers 
drawing full pay of Her Majesty’s Forces, 
are allowed to hold any Commission, 
except that of Honorary Colonel, in the 
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995 Sugar Convention— 


Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that in the Militia the regulations were 
strictlyenforced. As far as the Yeomanry 
and Volunteers were concerned, the 
recommendations of the commanding 
officers were fully considered. A few 
officers on full pay were allowed to 
hold supernumerary commissions in the 
Yeomanry, when it was thought to be 
for the advantage of the Service. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS— ADMIRALTY AND 
WAR OFFICE (RETIREMENT OF OF- 
FICERS) BILL.—_QUESTION. 
Oarrain PIM asked the First Lord of 

the Admiralty, Whether, considering the 

lateness of the Session and the im- 

portance of having a comprehensive 

scheme for the re-organisation of the 

Admiralty, he will consent to postpone 

the Admiralty and War Office (Retire- 

nent of Officers) Bill until next Session ; 
and, whether there is any objection to 

lay upon the Table of the House a 

Return showing the name, age, salary, 

and length of service of the Civil Ser- 

yants under the Admiralty, specifying 
the branch in which they are serving, 
whether in a dockyard or elsewhere; 
and also Copies of all Petitions from Ad- 
miralty Civil Servants forwarded since 

1870, with the Minutes of the Super- 

intendents thereon and the _ replies 

thereto ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
the measure referred to in the Question 
of his hon. and gallant Friend was very 
important to the Public Service, and any 
delay would be serious both to the War 
and Admiralty Departments. He, there- 
fore, hoped the House would find time 
to pass the Bill into law this Session. 
Certainly, the Government would lose 
no sty of pushing it forward. 
He did not see that any advantage 
would be derived from laying on the 
Table any of the Returns asked for by 
hishon. and gallant Friend. Some of 
them were confidential, and could not 
be made public; others would involve 
considerable labour and expense, and 
could not possibly be issued in time to 
Ay use in connection with the present 


COLONIAL MARRIAGE LAW — WEST- 
ERN AUSTRALIA — NATAL. 
QUESTION. 
Mz. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies (with reference to an answer 
given by the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the 18th of January 
last), Whether the Bill passed by the 
Colonial Legislature of Western Aus- 
tralia for legalising marriage with a 
deceased’s wife’s sister, which, having 
been amended according to the sug- 
gestions of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
was received at the Colonial Office on 
the 22nd of October 1877, has now re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s Assent, and, if not, 
what is the reason of the delay; whether 
a similar Bill has been received from 
Natal, and whether the Royal Assent 
has been given to such Bill; and, whe- 
ther similar Bills have been received 
from any other Colonies besides those 
whose Bills have received the Royal 
Assent ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the Bill passed by the Colonial 
Legislature of Western Australia for 
legalizing marriage with a deceased’s 
wife’s sister has received Her Majesty’s 
Assent. No similar Bill has been re- 
ceived from any other Colony except 
Natal, and the Royal Assent has not 
been given to that measure. It was 
the first occasion on which a South 
African Legislature had passed such a 
Bill; the measure was opposed by con- 
siderable and increasing minorities on 
its various stages, and was finally only 
carried by the Speaker’s casting vote. 
Under these circumstances, I did not 
consider myself justified in advising Her 
Majesty to sanction the establishment 
for the first time of a different law in 
Natal from the rest of South Africa on 
a subject like marriage, as to which it 
is obviously important that the law in 
neighbouring communities should be 
uniform, and which was, doubtless, on 
this account included by the South Africa 
Act of 1877 among the subjects to which 
the legislative authority of the Union 
Parliament should extend, in the event 
of the union of the South African Colo- 
nies under one Government. The matter 
is, therefore, left open for further con- 
sideration in the Colony. 


Refining Sugar in Bond. 


SUGAR CONVENTION — REFINING 
SUGAR IN BOND.—QUESTION. 
Mr. J. STEWART asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
urging the Governments of France, Bel- 
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gium, and Holland to adopt a system 
of refining sugar in bond in lieu of the 
— system, which operates as a 
ounty on the export of refined sugar ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have never omitted any 
occasion to urge upon the Governments 
mentioned by the hon. Member the ex- 
pediency of adopting a system of refining 
in bond. Negotiations have been going 
on for some time ; but, as is well known, 
the negotiations have come to an end in 
consequence of the Dutch Government 
having refused to adopt the system. 

Mr. RITCHIE gave Notice that, on an 
early day next Session, he would call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the bounty on refined sugars, and move 
a Resolution to the effect that a counter- 
vailing duty should be levied on all 
sugar imported from countries in which 
the system of refining was such as prac- 
tically to confer a bounty on the export 
of refined sugar, such countervailing 
duty to be an exact equivalent to the 
bounty. 


The Eastern Question— 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In the ab- 
sence of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, before the de- 
bate on the Resolutions of the noble 
Lord the Member for the Radnor 
Boroughs, he will place the House in 
possession of fuller information with re- 
gard to the negotiations between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Porte 
which resulted in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, by laying Papers upon the 
Table of the House showing what com- 
munications passed between the two Go- 
—" with reference to that Conven- 
tion 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: As I stated the other day, in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member. for the City of London, the 
despatch of the 30th May, which is on 
the Table of the House, was in sub- 
stance telegraphed some days previously. 
That was the first communication which 
passed between the two Governments 
with respect to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, and the answer to that despatch 
is the despatch from Mr. Layard under 
date of June 5, which is also upon the 


Mr. J. Stewart 
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Table of the House. There have been 
some telegraphic communications since 
upon matters of detail, and these can be 
presented, and will be presented im. 
mediately. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Are we to 
understand that there have been no 
despatches—nothing except telegraphic 
communications ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHRE. 
QUER was understood to say there were 
none. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON. 
GRESS OF BERLIN — BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question, 
of which I have given him private 
Notice— Whether he will lay upon the 
Table before or on Monday next a Copy 
of the treaty or engagement between 
the Emperors of Austria, Germany, and 
Russia alluded to by Lord Derby in a 
speech last Thursday, in which he is 
reported to have said— 

“T do not believe that the cession of these 
two Provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, could 
have been prevented. I will only notice asa 
curious fact that, although, as I understood it, 
the annexation was proposed by the British 
Representatives at the Congress, yet we well 
knew that their transfer to Austria was part of 
the original engagement between the three 
Emperors entered into some five years ago.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I received a few hours ago 
an intimation from the hon. Gentleman 
of this Question. I can only say, in 
answer to it, that Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers have no knowledge of any such 
engagement as that which Lord Derby 
is reported to have mentioned ; but if 
the hon. Gentleman will give Notice of 
his Question for another day, the Records 
of the Foreign Office shall be searched, 
to ascertain if any evidence of it is to be 
found. 

Dr. KENEALY: I shall repeat the 
Question to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that he is not m 
Order in referring to a debate in the 
House of Lords in the present Se 
sion. 

Dr. KENEALY: I beg your pardon, 
Sir. I said “in a speech last Thursday. 
I studiously avoided referring to the 
House of Lords in my Question. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
yernment to state to-day the names of 
the Commissioners under the Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) Bill ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot name the Board 
of Commissioners to be appointed under 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Bill until that Bill has passed through 
Committee. The names shall be com- 
municated to the House before it has 
parted with the Bill—at its next stage. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE SCOTCH JU- 
DICIAL BENCH—LORD CRAIGHILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Lord Advocate a Question of which 
he had given him private Notice, as to 
the judicial arrangements in Scotland— 
Whether his attention has been called 
to information which appeared in the 
Scotch Papers, to the effect that Lord 
Craighill had not only carried out his 
threat of shutting up his Court at half- 
past 2 because the Government had not 
thought fit to fill up a particular office, 
but had suspended until the winter a 
ease which had been under consideration 
for three days, and in which a number 
of witnesses had appeared; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the great inconvenience 
to the public caused by those proceed- 
ings, the Government intended to take 
any action in the matter? 

LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, it is, 
of course, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make arrangements for the 
efficient performance of the duties of 
clerk to the Lord Ordinary. Under 
the provisions of the Statute 1 & 2 
Vie. c. 118 there are two clerks 
attached to each Lord Ordinary, and 
it is the duty of one of them to leave 
at about 2 o’clock for the purpose of 
attending in his office; but the Act 
provides that it shall be competent for 
the Lord President of either Division, 
on application by any Lord Ordinary, 
to direct that any of the clerks in any 
Division, or any person receiving com- 
pensation or retiring allowance under 
this Act, shall discharge such duties in 
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state of business before the Lord Or- 
dinary shall render his service neces- 
sary. I think it is to be regretted 
that any inconvenience should have been 
occasioned to the public on this occasion, 
looking to the fact that the Court rose 
for the Long Vacation on Saturday last, 
and that there should have been no 
difficulty in furnishing the Lord Ordi- 
nary with a sufficient staff on the day 
this resolution was come to by him. 


Agreement.— Question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY SITTING. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD: As this is the 
25thJuly,and there are 30 Orders, of which 
22 or 23 are Government Orders, on the 
Paper, I think it is not unreasonable to 
ask for some information from the Go- 
vernment as to which of these measures 
it is intended to proceed with. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think the Question is 
one which is rather abruptly put. It 
is necessary to see first what progress is 
made with the Business immediately be- 
fore us before I am able to answer the 
Question. 

Mr. CLARE READ: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, If there is any 
intention to ask the House to sit on 
Saturday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think it is not improbable 








theabsence of any such clerk, or if the 


we may have to take that course ; but 
it depends upon the progress we make 
with the Bills immediately before us, 
especially with the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill and the Cattle Bill. 
I hope, before the end of the evening, 
I shall be able to announce whether we 
shall require the House to sit on Satur- 
day or not. 

Mr. ONSLOW: If we sit on Satur- 
day morning, Is it the intention of the 
Government to proceed with any private 
Member’s Bill ? 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT— 
PRODUCTION OF PAPERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Since I gave my 
Notice of Motion a few minutes ago an 
Answer has been given to a Question 
put by my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Hartington) which bears upon the 
question; and as I wish not unneces- 
sarily to trouble the House, I am very 
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desirous to know whether I understood 
correctly what fell from him. I under- 
stood him, in answer to my noble Friend, 
not to intimate an objection on the part 


of the Government to the production of | gran 


the Agreement between Count Schouva- 
loff and Lord Salisbury, but to say that 
application had been made for the con- 
sent of certain Powers, without whose 
consent the Paper could not, according 
to usage and rule, be produced, and 
that one of the Powers had declined to 
consent, and that, consequently, Her 
Majesty’s Government were not respon- 
sible for withholding it. In that case, 
I should not think it right to make the 
Motion of which I gave Notice. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps I may say that my 
hon. Friend’s Answer had reference not 
to that particuiar Paper, but to other 
Papers which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, are necessary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Papers illustra- 
tive of it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; but the objection does 
not proceed from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but from another Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I shall 
not make the Motion of which I gave 
Notice. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—OoO0Neo 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—MARRIAGE 
OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Message from Her Majesty [23rd 
July}, Order for Committee thereupon 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
move, as an Amendment— 


‘‘That the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Message be deferred until there 
be laid before this House a Return showing in 
tabular form (1) the Princes; (2) the Princesses 
of the Blood Royal, being Members of the 
Royal Family of England (excluding the 
Sovereign for the time being and Queens 
Consort or Dowager), from the accession of His 
Most Gracious Majesty King William the Third 
to the present time ; specifying, with regard to 
such of them as succeeded to the throne, the 
date of such accession, and, with regard to such 
of them as contracted marriages with the con- 


sent of the Sovereign for the time being, the 
date of each such marriage; and also showing 
separately, with regard to every Prince op 
Princess, the several applications (if any) made 
to Parliament for grants, or confirmations of 
ts, out of the public revenues, and the 
results of such applications, adding in each cage 
a Oopy of the Royal Message by which such 
application to Parliament was made.” 


The hon. Baronet said, he had expected 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would haye 
made his statement on the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair. Ho be- 
lieved that in the case of the Royal 
Message with reference to the Duke of 
Edinburgh the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
was made on the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. [The Cxancextor of 
the Excuequer: It is not usual.] The 
applications to Parliament to make pro- 
vision for the younger children of our 
Kings were so largely motived upon 
precedent that, believing, as he did, 
that there were no precedents earlier 
than those of the present Reign which 
would apply to the present case, he had 
ventured to place upon the Paper a 
Notice which called for the production 
of documents which would show whether 
there were precedents or whether there 
were not. In the absence of these Papers, 
he would do his best to prove that the 
applications in the cases of the Dukes 
of Edinburgh and Connaught were 





wholly without precedent. He might 
briefly dispose of the cases before the 
accession of the Hanoverian line by 
saying that in those times there were no 
precedents to be found. Coming to the 
Hanoverian line, George I. had only 
one son. Here, then, there was no pre- 
cedent. George II. had two sons— 
namely, Frederick Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke of 
Cumberland died unmarried, and hence 
in this reign, too, there was no prece- 
dent to be found. Frederick Prince of 
Wales had four sons, of whom the eldest 
succeeded to the Throne. One of the 
remaining three died unmarried, and 
two married without application to Par- 
liament. One of these latter left no 
issue ; the other, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, left an only son, who married his 
first cousin, the daughter of George 
III., no application to Parliament for 
money being made. The King informed 
Parliament of the marriage in 1816, 
and in 1817 a congratulatory Address 
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was voted, but the House was not asked 
to go into Committee of Supply. He 
came now to the sons of George IIL., 
and in their cases his contention was 
that it could be proved that no applica- 
tio was made in connection with the 
marriage of any younger son, except with 
the direct view of providing for the suc- 
cession to the Crown. The first of the 
sons of George III. who married was 
Frederick, Duke of York, in 1791. No 
provision was made for him in the year 
of his marriage; but in the year after 
the marriage an application to Parlia- 
ment was made. The Duke of York 
was the second son of George III. It 
was distinctly stated in the House of his 
elder*brother, the Prince of Wales, by 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, the great 
grandfather of his hon. Friend now 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
that he ‘‘ entertained no idea of marry- 
ing ;” and, as a fact, it was well known 
to every Member of the House of Com- 
mons that, on account of a morganatic 
alliance which he had contracted, this 
was true. None of the other sons of 
George III. were married, and the pro- 
vision made for the Duke of York in 
the year after his marriage was, there- 
fore, a direct provision for the succession 
tothe Crown. There was every human 
probability at that time that the Throne 
would be occupied by the issue of that 
marriage of the Duke of York. But, 
luckily, he was not left to draw infer- 
ences from the facts, but he had the 
direct admission of the responsible 
Minister of the day. Mr. Pitt, when 
proposing the Vote, had made use of 
words which entirely confirmed his view. 
Mr. Pitt distinctly said— 

“He did not think the present Motion would 
establish a principle or precedent. . . In his 
mind it was necessary that the House should 
take into consideration the degree of proba- 
bility that the succession to the Crown might be 
involved in the transaction.” 


So much for the so-called precedent of 
the Duke of York. The view of Mr. 
Pitt had been confirmed by the events of 
1815. On the marriage of a younger 
son of George III., the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Lord Castlereagh proposed an 
allowance because there was only the 
life of the Princess Charlotte between 
his future children and the Throne. A 
very hot debate ensued. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley said there was no prece- 
dent. Mr. Wynn said— 
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“The noble Lord had talked of precedents ; 
what precedent was there of such a vote to a 
Prince of the blood on his marriage, except the 
single instance of the Duke of York? Were 
the cases in the slightest degree parallel ?’’—- 
(1 Hansard, xxxi. 1031.] 


The result of the debate upon the Reso- 
lution had been a majority of 17 for the 
Government and for the grant. On the 
Report, Mr. Gordon had asked what 
special reason there existed for this 
grant? He declared that the Duke of 
York’s case ‘‘had been proved un- 
answerably to be no precedent,” and 
said that it did not follow that any 
King’s son should on marriage obtain 
an augmentation of the allowance which 
Parliament had granted when he be- 
came of age. He moved that the Reso- 
lution be reported on that day three 
months, and the Government beat him 
only by a reduced majority. On the 
second reading of the Bill on the 3rd of 
July, 1815, it was rejected by the House. 
Three years afterwards the project was 
revived, and on the 15th of April, 1818, 
that Bill was rejected by the House. 
He might point out that in both the 
cases to which he had made allusion the 
treaty of marriage had been laid upon 
the Table of the House before the money 
was applied for, and in both the cases 
the money was only asked for after the 
marriage had been solemnized. On the 
28th of June, 1815, Lord Castlereagh 
distinctly said that— 


“It had never been the custom, and he hoped 
it never would, to submit such a question to 
Parliament before the marriage was solemnized, 
for obvious reasons of delicacy and propriety.’ 
—{[Ibid. 1029.] 


He came now to the last of the so-called 
precedents. He referred to the mar- 
riages of the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
and Cambridge, in 1818. The fact that 
the three marriages were solemnized at 
once was the best evidence that what 
was in view was the pre-eminent State 
necessity for establishing the succession 
to the Crown. George III. had not a 
single grandchild living, and on the sud- 
den death of his only grandchild, hissons, 
who were then men past the middle age, 
had been requested by the Ministry to 
marry for the highest reasons of State. 
Before the grant was made, absolutely 
different as it was in principle from that 
now before them, and far less indefen- 
sible, a detailed account of the income 
from all sources of the Royal Dukes for 
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whom increased allowances were asked 
was laid upon the Table of the House. 
As the 1818 case had been quoted by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich as a 
precedent, it was at least worthy of care- 
ful investigation by the House. On the 
18th of April a Royal Message had been 
sent to the House, which stated that— 


“ After the afflicting calamity which the 
nation have sustained in the loss of his Royal 
Highness’s beloved and only child, the Princess 
Charlotte, his Royal Highness is fully persuaded 
that the Houseof Commons willfeel how essential 
it is to the best interests of the country that his 
Royal Highness should be able to make a suit- 
able provision for such of his Royal Highness’s 
brothers as shall have contracted marriage with 
the consent of the Crown.”’ 


He then asked their aid— 


“To enable him to make the necessary 
arrangements for this important purpose.’”’— 
[1 Hansard, xxxvii. 1296.] 


Was it necessary to go beyond the Mes- 
sage to show what the “ precedent ’’ was 
worth? On the receipt of the Royal 
Message by the House, a Motion was 
made and carried for 


“A Return of all incomes received by the 
Royal Dukes from military, naval, or civil ap- 
pointments pensions, or other emoluments,” 
&e. 


This Return was laid upon the Table on 
the 20th of April, 1818. In support of 
the Motion, Lord Brougham had said— 


‘The House was bound to consider the 
means which each possessed to answer that pur- 
pose, before any additional grant was acceded 
to.”—[1 Hansard, xxxviii. 12.] 


In the House of Lords, Lord Liverpool, 
the Prime Minister, had used, in order 
to show that the case was no precedent, 
words still more clear and emphatic 
than were even those of the Royal Mes- 
sage. Lord Liverpool’s words were 
these— — 


“In considering the question which would 
hereafter arise, their Lordships would have to 
look at the nature of the case to be provided for. 
They all recollected the great and deep calamity 
in November last, in the death of her Royal 
Highness Princess Charlotte . . . and the 
general question which everyone asked himself 
and asked his neighbour was—how will this 
event operate on the succession to the Crown ? 
This was a question which naturally arose from 
the state of the Royal Family. His Majesty, 
they all knew, had been blessed with a nume- 
rous issue; but it was singular that, of the 12 
living descendants of his Majesty, seven Princes 
and five Princesses, the youngest Prince was 
now 44 years of age, and there was not one of 
the Princesses under 40. When he stated this 
circumstance, and that there was at present no 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 








descendant from any of the married branches of 
the family, he thought their Lordships woulj 
not think it unadvisable to take measures ty 
guard against any unfortunate conti y 
which might arise with regard to the succession, 
The situation in which the Royal Family stood 
with respect to issue must surely be regarded 
as an object to which it was the duty of the 
executive government to pay attention,” — 
{Tbid., 53.) 


In the present case these words did not 
apply. They were words which Lord 
Liverpool distinctly used of all three 
cases, and, as they did not apply, the 
so-called precedent was worthless. In 
the debate which followed Lord King 
repeated that Mr. Pitt in 1792 had over 
and over again declared that it was not 
intended that the Duke of York’s case 
should be considered a warrant for a 
similar step at any future time—“ he had 
distinctly guarded it from being drawn 
into a precedent.”” Lord Lansdowne also 
contended that these succession cases 
formed no precedent, and added— 

“ The marriage of any member of the royal 
family ought always to be a subject of joy and 
congratulation with the whole nation; but it 
would cease to be so, if upon all occasions such 
an event was to be attended with new and 
grievous impositions.” —[Idid., 64.] 

Lord Holland, Lord Althorp, and many 
others of great authority, denied that 
Parliament ought ever to be called upon 
to make fresh provision for the younger 
sons of Kings upon their marriage. Mr. 
Plunkett made a magnificent speech in 
the same sense. The contention of the 
Tories in 1818 was that cases where the 
succession was in view were no pre- 
cedent. The contention of the Whi 
was that in no case whatever ought 
additional provision to be made for 
younger sons upon their marriage, and 
the Whigs voted against the provision 
even for the popular Whig Duke of 
Kent. Both sides agreed that no ad- 
ditional provision should be made on 
marriage in such a case as the present, 
where the succession was not in View. 
Lord Castlereagh, in defending the 
grant, declared that the Royal Dukes 
stood out for the provision, and would 
not otherwise marry. He then went 
on— 

“Tt would be felt how desirable it was that the 
succession should be continued by a line of 
British princes. . . . Though the hopes of secur- 
ing a regular succession were not closed, all the 
Members of the Royal Family were so advanced 
in life, that he was sure that neither the Legis- 
lature nor the country would wish any unnoces- 
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lay to take place in the adoption of mea- 

sa doe lated to pers so desirable an object. 
To excite some of the Members of the 
Royal Family to marriage was now an object of 
much importance to the country. . . . A single 
‘ace would not satisfy the anxiety of the 

Je on the subject of the succession—though, 


F those illustrious persons were less advanced in 


life, the case would be different. The Prince 

nt had, in consequence, offered to such as 
should enter upon marriages with the consent 
of the Crown, to propose to Parliament to 
make such provision for them as would be con- 
sistent with public economy.”--[1 Hansard, 
xxxviii. 79-80. ] 


Mr. Canning went so far as to assure the 
House that— 


“With respect to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, he could assure the House 
that his Royal Highness would not have thought 
of contracting this marriage, it would never 
have entered into his contemplation to engage 
in this alliance, if it had not been pressed upon 
him as an act of public duty . . . for the pur- 
pose of providing for the succession to the 
Throne.” —[Jbid. 107-8.] 


Lord Castlereagh was beaten on the 
amount. He had proposed the same sum 
as was now proposed—namely, £10,000 
per year additional to the Duke of 
Clarence, and £6,000 a-year each to the 
other Dukes. The Duke of Cumberland 
having been married three years before, 
and there being, therefore, no question of 
tempting him to marry in order to pro- 
vide for the succession of the Crown, the 
provision proposed for him was rejected 
by the House. The £10,000 a-year for 
the Duke of Clarence was reduced by 
the House to £6,000, and the Whig 
Party voted against any provision at all 
in the cases of the Dukes of Cambridge, 
Clarence, and Kent. He thought he 
had shown that there existed no pre- 
cedent for this grant earlier than that of 
1878; and as to that he and his Friends 
were clear, for they had voted against 
that grant. He considered that he had 
already made an amply sufficient case 
for resisting the proposed grant. But 
there was another case behind. In 1873 
there were debates in the House upon 
the Crown Private Estates Bill, which 
became an Act; upon that Bill two im- 
portant Amendments had been moved— 
one providing that as the Crown, which 
had been formerly debarred from hold- 
ing private property in land, had now 
by a succession of Acts, of which the last 
were those of 1862 and 1873, been 
allowed to hold it, it was desirable that 
the analogy of the Duchy of Lancaster 


{Juny 25, 1878} 
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case should be followed, and accounts of 
receipts and disbursements should be 
laid before Parliament. The other pro- 
vided that, in view of the altered cir- 
cumstances created by these Acts, the 
secrecy at present attaching exclusively 
to Royal wills and testaments should be 
put an end to. On that occasion Mr. 
Bouverie made a most important speech, 
and he voted with the Radicals against 
the Bill and for all the Amendments 
that were moved. Mr. Bouverie pointed 
out on that occasion that in future all 
applications to Parliament during the 
continuance of a Reign would be met, 
if not by the statement that the Crown 
possessed sufficient property to make it 
unnecessary that it should come to 
Parliament, at all events by the conten- 
tion that it was possible that the Crown 
possessed such property, and by a de- 
mand for information. That demand for 
information he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
over and over again had made, just as 
Lord Brougham had made it in 1850. 
That demand for information had been 
refused in 1850 to Lord Brougham, as it 
had been refused to himself in 1872 and 
1873. Now, this fact bore upon the 
present application in several different 
ways. In all the older Royal Messages 
the King used to be made to say that 
his application was based upon the con- 
sideration ‘‘that he was restrained by 
the laws now in being from making pro- 
vision for his younger children.” These 
laws were so strictly observed, that when 
the Hanoverian Kings made provisions 
for their younger children out of their 
own Civil List, they always came to 
Parliament for confirmation of the grant, 
which explained the words alluding to 
confirmations in the Return for which he 
moved. His second case, then, was that 
the form of the Royal Message was 
necessarily different in the present case 
from the form of the Royal Message in 
the case of the applications which had 
been made to Parliament in the last 
century. By the passing of the three 
Acts relating to the private estates of the 
Crown, without any provision for the 
publication of accounts, and with the 
retention of the secrecy of the Royal 
will and testament, the position of 
matters had been so greatly changed 
that it was impossible for Parliament to 
know whether the Crown was or was not 
in a position to make provision for the 
younger children of the King for the 
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time being. He had, he thought, shown 
in the first part of his speech that there 
was no precedent; in the second place, 
he had shown that if there had been it 
would not apply. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the consideration of Her Majesty’s Most Gra- 
cious Message be deferred until there be laid 
before this House a Return showing in tabular 
form () the Princes; (2) the Princesses of the 
Blood Royal, being Members of the Royal 
Family of England (excluding the Sovereign for 
the time being and Queens Consort or Dowager), 
from the accession of His Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty King William the Third to the present 
time ; specifying, with regard to such of them 
as succeeded to the throne, the date of such 
accession, and, with regard to such of them as 
contracted marriages with the consent of the 
Sovereign for the time being, the date of each 
such marriage; and also showing separately, 
with regard to every Prince or Pricsem, the 
several applications (if any) made to Parliament 
for grants, or confirmations of grants, out of the 
public revenues, and the results of such ig oars 
tions, adding in each case a Copy of the Royal 
Message by which such application to Parliament 
was made,’’—(Sir Charles W. Ditlke,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Baronet in the 
first observations which he made ex- 
pressed some surprise that I did not 
begin by making a statement as to the 
proposals which it is my intention to 
submit to the House when it has gone 
into Commitee, and he intimated an 
opinion that it would have been more 
in accordance with precedent if I had 
done so. I wish to correct him on that 
point. I think it is in accordance with 
almost invariable precedent that these 
statements have been made to the House 
in Committee ; and, so much so, that I ob- 
serve, looking to some former precedents, 
that on one occasion, when Lord London- 
derry, I think it was, made a Motion of 
this kind, with the Speaker in the Chair, 
he was interrupted, and he apologized 
to the House for having brought forward 
in the Whole House what ought to have 
been brought forward in Committee. It 
will be seen, therefore, that it was more 
strictly in accordance with precedent and 
my duty that I should move that you, 
Sir, do leave the Chair, and then make 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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my proposals when the House was jp 
Committee. I shall still so far adhers 
to that principle that I will not attempt 
now to make any distinct proposal to the 
House ; but I will so far clear the ground 
as to intimate that the proposals I shall 
have to make will be of the same cha. 
racter and to the same extent as were 
made in the case of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh. Now, with 
reference to these proposals the hon, 
Baronet has stated that when last the 
question was mooted by my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, he 
rested his argument entirely, or almost 
entirely, on precedent. The hon. Ba- 
ronet, in taking up that point, has 
endeavoured to show that precedents of 
preceding Reigns are against the course 
which was followed on that occasion, 
and which he presumed, and rightly 
presumed, would be followed on this 
occasion. But I would venture to demur 
to that description of the argument which 
was used at the time when the Vote for 
the Duke of Edinburgh was proposed. 
Ido not think that the argument did 
rest entirely upon precedent ; and, so far 
as it did rest on precedent, I think it 
rested on precedent of a character to 
which the argument of the hon. Baronet 
is not altogether properly applicable. 
The argument which was then put for- 
ward, and the argument which I should 
principally rely upon on the present oc- 
casion, rests not upon ancient precedent, 
but rather upon the reason of the case 
as we now in these days have it before 
us. It is very difficult, indeed, in the 
situation of the Crown and its financial 
relations to the people, to compare the 
cases of application for grants to younger 
sons or other children of Sovereigns in 
former times with the circumstances 
under which we find ourselves at present 
placed. Because, if you are to compare 
the position of the Crown in the Reign 
of George II. or George III., or even of 
George IV., with that of the Crown at 
the present time, it will be necessary to 
take into account the circumstances of 
the Crown, the amount of the hereditary 
revenues, the amount of the Crown pro- 
perty, and the amount of the Civil List 
itself; and it will be obvious that the 
change which has been gradually taking 
place since the Revolution, and which was 
really only completed at the time of the 
accéssion of her present Majesty, has 
completely revolutionized the conditions 
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of these grants. It is not sufficient to 
say that there are differences between 
the circumstances under which the grants 
were asked for in former years and those 
which at present exist without taking 
those changes into consideration. We 
know, as a matter of history, that in 
former times the Crown might almost 
be said to have contracted with Parlia- 
ment for carrying on the civil govern- 
ment of the country, and large grants 
were made to the Crown with that view, 
and large services were then charged to 
the Civil List which are not so charged 
now. Of late years, from time to 
time, one or other of those services 
has been removed from the Civil 
List, and the Civil List itself has been 
proportionately reduced. For instance, 
the salaries of the Judges used to be 
charged to the Civil List, and there were 
severalother charges which have now been 
removed from it. Now, what is the net 
result of these changes as regards the 
personal income of the Sovereign? I 
will compare, as was done by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich on a former occasion, the personal 
income of the Sovereign now with that 
of George IV. The total Civil List of 
George IV. was £845,000. There were 
certain public charges then laid upon 
that List which are now removed, these 
amounting to £315,000. Therefore, 
King George IV. had, for the purposes 
for which Her Majesty’s Civil List is 
now settled, an income of £580,000; 
whereas Her Majesty has for precisely 
the same purposes £385,000, or about 
£150,000 less than George IV. had. 
Therefore, we must bear in mind what 
the circumstances of Her Majesty are in 
that particular. Then there is another 
matter on which I may just say one or 
two words. The House will bear in 
mind that in all these matters, as has 
been frequently stated, there has been 
something in the nature of a bargain 
between the Crown and Parliament, by 
which the Crown, surrendering the 
various hereditary revenues and Crown 
Lands to the public service, has in ex- 
change received fixed sums which have 
been granted; and, undoubtedly, upon 
& comparison of what the Sovereign 
might have received with the amount 
which the Sovereign did receive out of 
that transaction, it is not the Crown but 
the nation which has been largely the 
gainer. This is shown by an interesting 


{Jury 25, 1878} 
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Return which was moved for at the 
commencement of the present Reign. 
Sir Robert Inglis moved for a Return 
showing what was the net result of these 
transactions between the years 1762 and 
1837, and it was there found that the 
amount of the hereditary revenues which 
the Crown might have enjoyed was 
£116,000,000, whereas tle amount of 
the Civil List was £69,000,000, show- 
ing a balance of £47,000,000 to the 
nation as against the Crown at that 
time. Since that time the public 
revenues from the Crown Lands have 
largely increased. They now amount to 
more than a total of the Civil List, or to 
about £410,000 a-year, while the Civil 
List is under £400,000; so that the posi- 
tion of the Sovereign is relatively less 
favourable now than in the last Reign, 
because the Civil List has diminished, 
while the hereditary revenues have in- 
creased. But then the hon. Baronet 
speaks about these allowances or grants 
made to the younger children of the 
Sovereign, and says there is no pre- 
cedent whatever for any grant being 
asked for on the marriage of a 
younger son of the Sovereign except 
with direct reference to the succession 
to the Crown. I am not prepared to 
discuss that point with him, and I am 
not prepared to deny that in most, if not 
all, of the cases to which he has referred 
some reference was made to that point; 
but I am prepared to deny that the 
arguments turned, as he says, entirely 
upon that question. Certainly, in one of 
the cases—a casein which the grant was 
refused—that was not the point on which 
the argument took place. But, Sir, I do 
not wish to go into matters of that kind. 
I wish to point this out—that, at all 
events, the principle of making grants to 
Members of the Royal Family is one 
that has been long in existence. The 
first grant was made earlier, I think, 
than the hon. Baronet said—I refer to 
the grant to the Duke of Cumberland, 
son of George II.—— 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: But 
that grant was not made on his mar- 
riage. 

HE CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, not on his marriage ; but 
that I do not dwell so much upon. Ac- 
cording to the hon. Baronet’s argument, 
it might be possible to contend that no 
grants ought to be made to the sons of 
the Sovereign; and if we adopted that 
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principle, of course we should stand in a 
very different position. But I maintain 
that from the days of George II. down- 
wards there have always been grants 
made ofacertain amount and ofaconsider- 
able amount to younger branches of the 
Royal Family irrrespective of their pro- 
spects of succession to the Throne, and 
these have varied very much in amount. 
I think, in the case to which reference 
has just been made, the grant at the time 
when the addition was asked for was con- 
siderably greater than the grant now 
given to the younger sons of the Sove- 
reign before their marriage. The Duke 
of Cumberland was in receipt of £18,000 
a-year at the time when the proposal for 
an additional grant was refused. Cer- 
tainly there were casesin which as much 
as £18,000 a-year had been granted, and 
in which this provision had been made 
while the Princes remained unmarried. 
If you admit the principle that any grant 
of that kind is to be made, then on what 
ground is itto bemade? It is with the 
view of enabling a Member of the Royal 
Family to support a proper state and 
dignity, and to defray the various ex- 
penses necessarily connected with his posi- 
tion. It seems to stand to reason if that 
is the case, and if itis right to make 
such a grant, you must in fairness and 
reason take into consideration whether 
you have to deal with one who is single 
or with one who is married. I could 
undertake to point out to the hon. 
Baronet in the debates to which he has 
referred many passages in which it is 
said that if it was thought that so much 
should be given toa Prince when single 
it was right that he should get so much 
more when married; for otherwise either 
the grant given to him asasingle person 
was too large, or else he would be un- 
able to marry, unless he was to marry 
for the purpose of obtaining a large ad- 
dition to his income, which I do not 
think, with a view to the happiness and 
character of the Royal Family, is an 
argument which anyone would like to 
urge. Well, the position which was 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich was this—that 
there was an understanding—an un- 
written understanding, undoubtedly, 
but still an understanding, founded on 
reason, and which had been entirely 
justified by the course pursued through- 
out Her Majesty’s Reign—that some 
provision should be made for Her Ma- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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jesty’s children as they attained to years 
when they went out into the world and 
became their own masters. When pro- 
posals were made for giving certain ap. 
nuities to those Princes who had at. 
tained their majority, it was either dis. 
tinctly or by inference proposed that 
these grants should be made during the 
time when a Prince remained single, and 
that a further sum should be given when 
he married. That was distinctly done, 
and said in so many words, on the oc. 
ceasion of the coming of age of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. When the grant of 
£15,000 a-year was asked for, it was 
distinctly stated that whenever His 
Royal Highness contracted marriage a 
further sum would be asked for; and the 
reason given was that if the sum asked 
for would suffice for married life it 
would be too much and could not reason- 
ably be asked for. When the original 
grant for Prince Arthur was asked for I 
forget whether the same notice was so 
distinctly given. [‘‘No!”] Well, it 
might not have been so distinctly given; 
but it was asked for with this distinct 
observation—that there was no reason 
whatever why Prince Arthur should not 
receive the same grant from Parliament 
as had been accorded to the Duke of 
Edinburgh. I remember perfectly well 
that these words were used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time; 
and, of course, when it was said that 
Prince Arthur should receive the same 
amount of grant as Prince Alfred had 
received, it was understood that the 
reservation made in the one case should 
apply also to the other. I think that, 
under all the circumstances, it would 
be difficult indeed to show that that 
was an unreasonable arrangement. ‘The 
arguments put forward so well by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), as to 
the relations which it was desirable to en- 
courage between Her Majesty and her 
people, the reasons which rendered it 
desirable that some provision should be 
made, and that that provision should be 
made at the time when the sons attained 
their majority and when they contracted 
marriages, and that they should not be 
made prematurely independent of the 
Sovereign—all these reasons must be 
fresh in the recollection of the House, 
and I think all these reasons are in full 
force to-day, when we are asking Par- 
liament for a grant in a case where there 
are no circumstances whatever to dis- 
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tinguish it unfavourably from those in 
which similar grants were given before. 
When those recent applications were 
made it was no question of successions 
to the Throne that was involved. It 
was no question of immediate succes- 
sion to the Throne, happily, which in- 
duced Parliament to make the grant on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. And similarly it isin no 
immediate reference, happily, to the 
succession to the Throne that a proposal 
will be made to the House to-day. The 

rant will be asked for now on behalf 
of the Duke of Connaught because he 
stands on the same footing as his brother 
—because the same reasons exist in the 
one case as existed in the other; and I 
am sure this is a case in which His Royal 
Highness has endeared himself to all 
with whom he has come into communi- 
cation. He has been brought into com- 
munication with the people, not only 
within the limits of these Islands, but 
also in other parts of Her Majesty's 
Dominions, where his presence was re- 
ceived with the kindliest feeling, and 
whereit contributed notalittle to improve 
the good relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies; because, too, 
His Royal Highness is about to contract 
a marriage which is distinctly, and above 
all things, a marriage of affection. It 
is entirely a marriage of affection, and 
not one dictated by political reasons such 
as those which the hon. Gentleman has 
quoted and referred to; and I think that, 
under these circumstances, it can hardly 
be expected that this House would so 
far depart from what has been done on 
former occasions, or set itself so much 
against what I am convinced are the 
feelings of the people of the whole 
nation, as now to set a new example in 
the direction to which the hon. Baronet 
points. This is a proposal which, having 
reference either to the pecuniary and 
national relations of the Crown to the 
people, or to the domestic relations of 
which I have spoken, will, I am sure, 
command the general assent of the 
country; and although I do not at all 
dispute the right of the hon. Baronet to 
call attention to these matters and chal- 
lenge, as strongly as he pleases, the rela- 
tions between the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, Iam convinced that we shall not 
now be prevented from accomplishing 
the act which the House is about to be 
invited to perform. 


{Juty 25, 1878} 
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Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that a fallacy ran through the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea, from which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not wholly free. It was 
true that Parliament now dealt with the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown — 
namely, the Customs and Excise, the Post 
Office, and so on; and why? Because 
Her Majesty of her own free will chose to 
exchange those revenues for a Civil List. 
But Her Majesty only did so for her 
own life—it was the act of the Sovereign, 
not of the Crown—and when another 
Sovereign ascended the Throne, which 
he hoped would not be in his life-time, 
then the Crown Lands and the other 
hereditary revenues would revert to the 
Crown. But the sons and daughters of 
the Sovereign must have bread to eat; 
and if Parliament denied them the 
means, then another Sovereign on com- 
ing to the Throne might refuse to enter 
into such an agreement as that which 
subsisted between Parliament and the 
present Sovereign, and would provide 
those means out of the hereditary 
revenues. Now, up to 1688—[‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] A Conservative Member in- 
terrupted ; but the interruption showed 
that he had neither Conservative feeling 
nor Tory knowledge. If he had, he 
would know that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea began his pre- 
cedents exactly where they told in his 
favour, and did not touch those which 
told eminently against him. He spoke 
of the Act of this Reign, which enabled 
the Queen to hold landed property of 
her own ; and, on this ground, he said 
no precedents could be found in former 
Reigns ; but he did not go back to 40 
Geo. III. c. 88, nor did he refer to the 
Act of the 1st of Queen Anne. If he 
had, he would have reasoned on it, and 
found that until the Revolution of 1688 
the Crown enjoyed all its Crown Lands 
and hereditary revenues subject to cer- 
tain charges of administration. When 
William III. came to the Throne he 
cared nothing for England, and told 
Parliament to manage the Crown Lands 
and take some of the hereditary revenues 
into its hands, only giving him a Civil 
List and enough to carry on his foreign 
war. That was the origin of the Civil 
List, and William III. got £315,000 
a-year. He then came to the year 1777, 
when the Civil List amounted to £900,000, 
though in those days the King paid 
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some such items as those for the Judges 
and the Ambassadors, the latter costing 
£10,000 a-year. During that Reign, 
however, no matter what the precise 
outgoings might be, the Civil List was 
£900,000. In the time of William IV. 
the Civil List was relieved of all expenses 
of administration, and amounted to 
£510,000. Now, with reference to the 
Reign of Her present Majesty, there was 
a Return made in the year 1837, on the 
Motion of Sir Robert Inglis, and laid on 
the Table of the House, which was very 
curious reading. In his mention of that 
Return the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made a mistake, and a mistake 
againt his own argument. The Return 
excluded the Crown Lands, and took in 
only the hereditary revenues of the 
Sovereign—such as Customs, Excise, 
the Post Office, certain Fees, &c. He 
found on inspection that the total 
amount of hereditary revenues alone 
between the years 1760 and 1837 was, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated, £116,784,816; while the 
total of the Civil List, according to the 
Return, was £69,385,031; so that on 
the hereditary revenues alone the Crown 
had lost, in round numbers, £47,400,000. 
But there was also the income from Crown 
Landstobe added. He had madeasearch, 
and had been unable to discover the 
total revenues of the Crown Lands; but 
he had found out the net revenue from 
that source during a few years, and he 
could state that, after all expenses had 
been paid, the sum actually paid into 
the Exchequer in 1853 was £250,000, 
and in 1877, £410,000. Now, if only 
they knew the sum for all the years 
from 1760 to 1887, it would have to be 
added to the £47,400,000 of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Her present 
Majesty came to the Throne in 1837; and 
was persuaded into resigning her here- 
ditary revenues and Crown Lands, during 
her life, in exchange for a Civil List of 
£385,000, of which £60,000 was for her 

rivate purse, and the rest for her 
fiiesebicht. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said—‘‘The Crown con- 
tracted with Parliament;” and he spoke 
of ‘“‘a bargain between the Crown and 
Parliament.” It was no such thing. It 
was a contract between the person of the 
Sovereign and the Parliament, and 
bound no future King. Obviously, if 
the Queen had not made the agreement 
for her lifetime, and—he must repeat 
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it again and again—it was not for an 
longer period, she would not have been 
under the necessity of applying to Parlia. 
ment for her children. She might haye 
provided for them out of her ample 
revenues. It was true that she might 
hold private property ; but that wasby an 
Act of Parliament, passed for the very 
reason that the Crown Lands were alien. 
ated during the lifetime of the Crown. If 
was to be remembered, also, that the 
Crown had not descended in a direct line, 
so that she derived no benefit from any 
accumulation of private property by pre- 
vious Sovereigns. [ Cries of “‘ Divide!” 
He felt sure that the interruption did 
not come from the Irish Members, 
although it came from below the Gang. 
way, and that they would not chose 
for their opposition a question so emi- 
nently Irish. | Zaughter.| Well, the 
Duke of Connaughthad an Irishtitle, and 
had passed much time in Ireland, and 
had ‘‘won golden opinions from all 
kinds of men.” [A laugh.] Let the noble 
Lord the Member for Clare (Lord Francis 
Conyngham) go to his constituents and 
ask them whether the Duke of Connaught 
had not won golden opinions from the 
people of Ireland during his residence 
in that country? Did the Irish people 
not remember him with enthusiasm? 
Moreover, that Royal Duke was called 
Arthur, after Ireland’s great hero—the 
Duke of Wellington. Was not the 
Duke of Wellington himself godfather 
to Prince Arthur? That Prince now 
bore an Irish title—an Irish Dukedom. 
Let Irish Members go back to their 
constituents and ask them whether 
they did not regard the Duke of Con- 
naught as an Irish Prince? just as 
the Duke of Edinburgh was looked upon 
by the Scotch as a Scotch Prince. He 
could not believe, then, that any opposi- 
tigpn would come from the hon. Members 
from Ireland. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the ar- 
guments they had just heard, if they 
amounted to anything, amounted to this 
—that the Sovereign, at the beginning of 
the next Reign, would have the right 
to take from us all those properties which 
were called Crown estates, but which 
were really national estates, and he 
thought that hardly required answering. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done well not to rest his case on old pre- 
cedents; because, as the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir CharlesW. Dilke}had shows, 
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there were none. He (Mr. Anderson) ad- 
mitted there was one precedent for this 

nt created by the right hon. Member 
f Greenwich in 1878, and which he 
remembered he voted against. The 
right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
justified the proposed Vote on the 
ground that when the first grant was 
made to the Duke of Edinburgh it 
was stated that, in the event of his 
marriage, a further sum would be asked 
for him; but no such statement was 
made when the first grant was given 
toPrince Arthur. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer contended that all the sons 
of the Queen ought to be treated alike ; 
but it seemed to him that was wrong, 
and proximity and possible succession to 
the Throne ought to make a difference : 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich proposed the 
grant to the Duke of Edinburgh, no 
doubt he had had in his mind the sub- 
ject of the succession to the Throne, as 
the Prince in question was the second 
son. Indeed, he had spoken of the pro- 
priety of the grant for the second son in 
his speech on that occasion, intending, 
evidently, to draw a distinction between 
the second son and his younger brothers. 
He had himself that day presented to the 
House a Petition against the proposed 
grant, and the wording of that Petition 
was somewhat remarkable. It prayed the 
House to refuse the grant, not entirely, 
but until such time as necessity for it 
was shown. That was the point—proof 
was wanted of its necessity. The com- 
mon belief was that the money which 
was voted under the Civil List, and 
which was given to support the dignity 
of the Crown, and to extend hospitality 
© foreign Princes and other distin- 
guished personages when they came 
to visit this country, had not been em- 
ployed in the full and generous way 
in which it was intended to be used, and 
that large accumulations had been made 
from it. The House had been refused 
information as to what was done with 
the money. The Civil List was not 
given for accumulation—the House had 
apportioned it in classes—and it was 
believed that there was a surplus on 
several items, and that this elie was 
made over to the Queen, and was not 
used in the way Parliament intended. 
He had only one complaint to make 
against the Royal Princes, and his com- 
plaint was, not of their personal cha- 
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racters, but of the circumstance that they 
did not do certain work. Whenever 
there was an occasion on which a thing 
might be done more gracefully by one 
of them than by any other of the Queen’s 
subjects—as when some compliment had 
to be paid to a foreign Prince or people 
—they were not found ready to do that 
work. For example, the other day our 
Ally, the King of Italy, died; why was 
a Royal Prince not sent to represent this 
country at the funeral? Other nations 
sent their Royal Princes, and our send- 
ing only a lord in waiting had given 
great offence to a friendly nation. The 
other day the Queen of Spain died; and 
again a Royal Prince was not sent to 
attend the obsequies. The Crown of 
England would have been more grace- 
fully represented in that way; friendly 
nations would have been propitiated 
instead of being slighted: but he sup- 
posed the Princes were so immersed in 
their own pleasures, that they could not 
find time—or, at all events, were not 
sent—to do that work which they might 
perform for the service of the nation. 

Mr. GOLDNEY remarked that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea, 
while he enumerated his precedents, 
ought to have mentioned that the Royal 
Dukes of George III. were in the pos- 
session not of £15,000, but of £38,000, 
and yet they came to Parliament for 
further grants. Her present Majesty, 
when she gave up the whole of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown at the 
beginning of her Reign, had relied for 
the support of her Throne and dignity 
upon the generosity of Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if we had 
now been in Committee, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made his 
gh sere to be submitted to the House, 

should have left my noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition to deliver his 
sentiments upon that subject. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has most 
properly said that the proposal ought 
not to be made in the House; that it 
ought to be made in Committee, on the 
prreiple that all grants of money should 

e proposed where they could be most 
freely and largely discussed without the 
limitation that attaches to debates in 
this House. Having heard the frequent 
references of the hon. Member for Chel- 


sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) to myself, 
and having been on so many former oc- 
casions engaged in submitting to the 
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House similar proposals, I feel it to be 
my duty absolutely to express my opi- 
nion upon the Amendment which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
has now moved. If I were to consider 
the Amendment with respect to what it 
contains as a distinct and independent 
proposition, the principle on which it 
rests is one to which I can take no ob- 
jection whatever. It is that full and 
ample information should be given to 
the House to enable it to discharge its 
duty on a question of this kind, when it 
arises, with the largest possible know- 
ledge of the facts. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea says, for example, 
that if there are separate sources of in- 
come and public emoluments these 
ought to be made known. My hon. 
Friend is anxious that the income of 
Her Majesty, as a landed proprietor, 
should be made known to this House. I 
at once agree in the principle that if 
these separate emoluments were matters 
of serious consequence, and such as 
ought to weigh with the House, it 
would be most rational that they should 
be made known to us before we were 
called on to impose any further charge 
upon the people. If Her Majesty were 
in her personal capacity among the 
great proprietors of the Kingdom, I 
should say the House ought to be made 
acquainted with that before adding to 
the burdens of the people for the sup- 
port of the Royal Family. But although 
we have no distinct or formal informa- 
tion on the subject, we know perfectly 
well that neither of these things is the 
case. Whatever ground you may take 
on this measure, I defy anyone to say 
that any adequate provision is made for 
Members of the Royal Family by means 
of any separate emolument attaching to 
them, professionally or otherwise, or to 
say that it is possible for Her Majesty 
to make even the meanest, the most 
limited, provision for them out of the 
means at her command. ‘Therefore, 
however good this information may be, 
it does not bear on the question before 
the House. The House has to perform 
one of the most delicate, and in a sense 
one of the most difficult, of its duties. 
There is always something invidious in 
the view of a portion of the people in 
voting very large incomes to anybody. 
This is one of the subjects on which, I 
think, some people complain with even 
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a figure involving a considerable sum of | 
money. Therefore it is our duty, who 
have the responsibility in these matters 
—and especially of one like myself, who 
has been accustomed to complain, ag | 
often do, of the small attention paid to 
public economy in the present day, com. 
pared to what used to be the case 30 or 
40 years ago—it is our duty, it is my 
duty, to take full share of the responsi. 
bility of supporting Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment in the proposal they are about 
to make, in strict conformity with pre- 
cedents, which I fully admit are only 
precedents of the present Reign. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
complains that there are no precedents 
before the present Reign; but my 
answer to him is this—there could be no 
precedents, and it was not in the nature 
of the case that there should be prece- 
dents. The circumstances have been radi- 
cally and fundamentally altered during 
the present Reign. Ishould include the 
Reign of William IV., which, however, did 
not produce any facts having any bear- 
ing on the question. The great epoch 
in the history of the Civil List arrange- 
ment I take to be in 1830, on the acces- 
sion of William IV. When he came to 
the Throne a principle, which I may call 
entirely new, was adopted, and, I think, 
with great wisdom and with great ad- 
vantage to the public, for the regulation 
of the Royal expenditure. Before that 





time, though there had been large sums 
of money placed in the hands of the 
Sovereign without a too minute investi- 
gation of the purposes to which they 
were applied, and many public charges 
were included in the Civil List, yet, as 
it has been shown by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after deducting those 
public charges, a much larger sum re- 
mained available for the Sovereign than 
was granted on the accession of Wil- 
liam IV., and still greater than the sum 
which was granted on the accession of 
her present Majesty. I must point out 
one fact not included in the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which ought not to be forgotten by the 
House when it has to deal with this class 
of questions. I will not enter into the 
argument as to the £49,000,000, or the 
much larger number of millions, which 
my noble Friend (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) would add to the loss of the 
Crown by this arrangement ; but this it 
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when larger amounts than the Civil List 
were given by Parliament, they did not 
dispose of the whole case, but from time 
to time applications were made to Par- 
jiament that greatly offended and scan- 
dalized the country, and weakened the 
foundation of Royalty itself, for the eae 

ose of discharging those debts which 
from time to time were allowed to accu- 
mulate on the Civil List, and which the 
Sovereign himself was not able, without 
Parliamentary aid, to discharge. The 

eat object, then, was to get rid of all 
applications of that kind. It was nota 
matter of great consequence to the people 
of England to know whether £20,000 or 
£50,000 a-year more or less were to be 
expended in maintaining the dignity of 
the Monarchy. What was important 
was that they should know what was to 
be paid, and that the Sovereign should 
not be put in the undignified and humi- 
liating position of accumulating debts 
which he could not discharge, and then 
coming in formd pauperis, and almost as 
a mendicant, to the doors of the House 
of Commons to ask for its aid to dis- 
charge those obligations. That great 
object has been completely attained. 
We started on the principle of adminis- 
tering to the wants of the Court and the 
Sovereign on a fair and liberal scale, 
adequate as it was then to the grandeur 
of this Monarchy, but, at the same time, 
with the strictest reference to the actual 
circumstances of the Royal Family at 
the time. It is quite plain that, from 
some source or other, we all require our 
wants to be supplied. From what source 
are the wants of the younger Members 
of the Royal Family to be supplied? 
They are not in a condition of life, how- 
ever assiduously they may apply them- 
selves to public duties, to earn a living 
for themselyes—and I much more com- 
monly hear acknowledgments of their 
performance of public duties than lamen- 
tations to the contrary effect. Surely 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) must see that even 
ifa Member of the Royal Family had 
attended the obsequies of the King of 
Italy or of the Queen of Spain, whose 
death took place under circumstances so 
touching, that these were not cases in 
which pecuniary grants from this House 
could have been made—the Princes were 
notin a position in which they could be 
self-supporting members of the com- 
munity. Neither their position, nor 
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their traditions, nor the opinion of 
the country, would allow them to be- 
come what are called self-supporting 
members of the community. The allow- 
ances which have been granted to Her 
Majesty are not on such a scale as to 
permit Her Majesty, either with facility 
or with propriety, so to reduce her own 
expenditure as to make becoming and 
adequate provision for the wants of 
the younger Members of the Royal 
Family. From whence, then, is that pro- 
vision to come? What I think can be 
clearly shown—I will not say from re- 
cords or covenants, but from the common 
sense of the case and the facts of the 
case—is that the intention of Parliament 
was, on Constitutional grounds, which I 
think to be sound, to administer to the 
wants, not only of the occupant of the 
Throne, but of the Members of the Royal 
Family, according to the circumstances 
of the case, and to leave to itself the 
right of granting further meansaccording 
to the exigencies that might arise. The 
Civil List of William IV. was £435,000 ; 
the Civil List of Queen Victoria was 
£385,000, and was subject for the first 
time to the payment, of Income Tax at 
whatever rate the Income Tax might be 
enacted by this House. Why was the 
Civil List of Queen Victoria less by 
£50,000 a-year than that of WilliamIV. ? 
Not because we were more economical 
in 1837 than we were in 1830. On the 
contrary, the basis of the arrangement 
as regarded Court expenditure was the 
same; but it was less on this account— 
that, in the case of William IV., there 
was the fully-developed expenditure of a 
Court, because there was a Queen Con- 
sort; whereas on the occasion of the 
Queen’s accession there was no Prince 
Consort, and there was only one Royal 
personage of supreme state to maintain. 
When, happily, the Queen married, an 
immediate application was made to Par- 
liament to enlarge the means for the 
Court. Can there be a more distinct 
proof of the main proposition which lies 
at the root of all the demands made from 
time to time, that Parliament kept in 
its hands the means of judging of all 
those occasions, and of course bound it- 
self morally to provide for them when 
they arose? Therefore, really, the ques- 
tion is whether the arrangements that 
have been made are, or are not, reason- 
able arrangements? My hon. Friend, I 
am quite sure, will not stand on so 
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small a point in a case of this kind as a 
demand for information, however reason- 
able in principle that demand may be. 
There can be no doubt that from no 
source, except from the proceedings of 
Parliament, can this provision be ob- 
tained. Is it a proper, is it a reasonable 
provision? I may say it has had the 
approval of a number of successive Go- 
vernments, and of a number of succes- 
sive Parliaments. The first of these 
provisions was the one made during the 
Ministry of Lord Palmerston, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Crown 
Princess. From that time onwards it 
has been necessary, from time to time, to 
make application for one or other Mem- 
ber of the Royal Family. On every oc- 
casion these applications have been met 
and answered in the most loyal and be- 
coming spirit. I hold that the basis of 
the present system is essentially a popu- 
lar basis, because it reserves to Parlia- 
ment the power of judgment upon each 
case as it arises, and strengthens the 
control of Her Majesty over the Members 
of her family, and it strengthens the 
Constitutional control which Parliament 
ought in every case to exercise. Sir, 
taking this particular question before 
us, as I understand the complaint of my 
hon. Friend, it is a complaint, not that 
a provision is made, but that an addi- 
tional provision is made for marriage. 
That is the point that he complains 
of. Well, that is the very thing I am 
most anxious to defend, and to own my- 
self responsible for, as the original ad- 
viser of the arrangement that was made 
about the year 1862, and of which it was 
an essential part. It is infinitely better 
upon every ground, as I hold that a 
rovision should be made for single— 
achelor life, adapted to the condition 
of a young Prince living a single life, 
and that a new provision should be made 
for married life to meet the new circum- 
stances which arise. Therefore, Sir, I 
give my full and entire adhesion to the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The sum of £25,000 a-year may, to 
some people, appear a large income for 
anyone to enjoy. But let any man 
fairly and candidly compare that with 
the general scale of expenditure in this 
country, with the vast amount and 


number of private incomes, not only of 
great families, but of men who have 
made their own way in the world, with 
the calls of every description that are 
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made upon Royalty, with the ex 
jealousy with which the people of ‘he 
land look upon retrenchment, or the 
supposed retrenchment, of people in g 
high station, and then let him gg 
candidly whether it is reasonable or yp. 
reasonable. For my part, I believe it 
to be thoroughly reasonable. I do not 
believe it is an unpopular Vote; but if 
it is we ought to meet that unpopularity, 
standing as we do upon the equity and 
justice of the case. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he did not 
propose to continue the debate at pre. 
sent ; butit might be convenient to know 
that on the second reading of the Bill— 
which would, doubtless, be introduced 
to meet the Government propositions— 
he should meet it with a direct nega. 
tive. 

Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAMaaid, 
the noble Lord the Member for West- 
meath (Lord Robert Montagu) had ac- 
cused him of laughing in the course of 
the debate, and also that he could not 
give a vote on the question for fear of 
his constituents. He wished to say that 
he was not present in the House when 
he was accused of having laughed, and 
fear of his constituents would in no way 
operate on him in giving his vote. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 320; 
Noes 83: Majority 287.—(Div. List, 
No. 235.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Her Majesty’s Message considered in 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Raikes, after the discus- 
sion which has taken place before the 
Speaker left the Chair, I think it will 
be unnecessary for me to say more than 
a single sentence in placing this Reso- 
lution in your hands, The Resolution 
which I shall propose is that the same 
grants be made to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught and his bride- 
elect as were made in the case of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 
There are two Resolutions. The first 
is— 

“That the annual sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, out of the 
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idated Fund of Great Britain-and Ire- 
ager’ roviding for the Establishment 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
and of Strathearne and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Victoria 

of Prussia, the said annuity to be settled 
on His Royal Highness for his life, in such 
manner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and 
to commence from the day of the Marriage of 
their Royal Highnesses, such annuity to be in 
addition to the annuity now enjoyed by His 
Royal Highness under the Act of the thirty- 
fifth year of Her present Majesty.” 


The second Resolution is— 


“That Her Majesty be enabled to secure to 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise Margaret 
piece bs Victoria Agnes, in case she shall 
survive His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught and of Strathearne, an annual sum not 
exceeding Six Thousand Pounds during her 
life, to support her Royal dignity.” 


These are proposals precisely similar to 
those made and accepted in the case of 
the marriage of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh ; and, although 
from the discussion and the division 
which has taken place, it is evident that 
there are a certain number of Members 
of this House who demur to the prin- 
ciple of grants of this character, I think 
I may assume that I am speaking on 
behalf not only of a majority, but of the 
whole Committee, when I say that if 
such grants are to be made in such 
cases, there can be but one feeling that 
it would be only consonant with the 
wishes of us all that this grant should 
be made to one so justly beloved and so 
popular as His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught. The circumstances 
of this marriage, which, as I have before 
said, is purely a marriage of affection, 
are such as to induce us to make this 
grant cheerfully and with generous ap- 
eae Her Royal Highness Princess 

uise Margaret is scarcely known in 
this country; she has been here but a 
short time ; but the few who have had 
the opportunity of meeting her Royal 
Highness know that she is graceful, 
amiable, and accomplished, and that 
she is one well calculated to win the 
affections of those among whom her 
home may be. We have, therefore, 
every hope that the marriage may be 
blessed with domestic happiness, and 
that Her Royal Highness may set a 
bright example and do good in the 
station in which she may be placed. I 
beg Rg place this Resolution in your 
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Duke of Connaught. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the annual sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, towards providing for the Establishment 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
and of Strathearne and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Victoria 
Agnes of Prussia, the said annuity to be settled 
on His Royal Highness for his life, in such 
manner as Her Majesty shall think proper, and 
to commence from the day of the marriage of 
their Royal Highnesses, such annuity to be in 
addition to the annuity now enjoyed by His 
Royal Highness under the Act of the thirty- 

year of Her present Majesty.” —(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I so entirely concur in all that fell 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich while the Speaker was in 
the Chair, upon the general policy of 
these grants, that it is quite unnecessary 
I should do more on this occasion than 
say one or two words to express, on be- 
half of those who sit near me, our en- 
tire concurrence in the proposal which 
has been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It has been observed, on 
similar occasions to the present, that the 
time has passed when great political 
importance can be attached to alliances 
between Royal Families; but I believe 
it will be gratifying to a great number 
of Her Majesty’s subjects that an al- 
liance of this kind should be formed be- 
tween the Royal Family of this country 
and the great House which is ruled over 
by the greatest Protestant Sovereign of 
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Europe. The happy event will be re- 
garded chiefly as affecting the happiness 
of Her Majesty and Her Family, and I 
am sure the House may refer with satis- 
faction to what fell from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which this marriage is to 
take place. In regard to His Royal 
Highness, although I cannot go so far 
as the noble Lord the Member for West- 
meath (Lord Robert Montagu) as to his 
claims upon the Irish people, still, there 
is no doubt that His Royal Highness 
has succeeded in making himself popu- 
lar and beloved in all those parts of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions which he hasvisited, 
and not the least has he succeeded in 
that respect during his residence, on 
military duty, in Ireland. I am sure 
that in no part of Her Majesty’s Domi- 
nions will this marriage be more heartily 
welcomed, or this grant be more cheer- 
fully acceded to, than in that part of Her 
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Majesty’s Dominions to which I have 
just referred. I have great satisfaction, 
Sir, in supporting the Resolution which 
has been placed in your hands by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. MURPHY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to add a few words. It was my 
lot to become acquainted with His Royal 
Highness in that part of Ireland in 
which I resided, and I can fully endorse 
everything that the noble Marquess has 
said as to the well-earned popularity of 
His Royal Highness in that part of the 
country among all classes. Having been 
a witness of the way in which he per- 
formed his duties, I think I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not express 
the feeling I entertain. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: As 
I represent a county in which His Royal 
Highness has spent the best part of his 
time in Ireland, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to endorse what has been said by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the city 
of Cork. I was present on an occasion 
on which His Royal Highness was com- 
plimented by certain public bodies in 
Ireland. I believe that no Member of 
the Royal Family ever visited Ireland 
who has won the feeling of affection and 
loyalty from the Irish people more than 
the Duke of Connaught. With refer- 
ence to an observation which fell from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), I can assure him 
from all that I have heard or seen that 
there is no person who has filled the 
position which he has filled who has 
been more attentive to his duties. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon; I said nothing what- 
ever against the personal character of 
the Duke of Connaught. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I 
understood the hon. Member to charge 
the Royal Family with indolence and 
with not attending to their duty. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork is not in Order in advert- 
ing to any matters of controversy that 
took place before the Speaker left the 
Chair. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I am 
glad that I have given the hon. Member 
for Glasgow an opportunity of setting 
himself right with the House. The 


majority in the division which has just 
taken place will prove, at all events, 
that the Irish people will receive the 
grant with the greatest pleasure. 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 


Masor O’BEIRNE: I can endory 
everything that has been said as to the 
golden opinions won by his Royal High. 
ness during his residence in the South 
of Ireland. I was also doing duty at 
Fermoy at the same time, and I know 
that the admirable manner in which he 
discharged his duties was the topie of 
conversation among every class of the 
people of Ireland ; and very deservedly 
so, because his subscriptions were most 
munificent. [Zaughter.| I can only re. 
peat that his subscriptions have been 
most liberal and munificent. What has 
been stated by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow—{ ‘‘ Order ! *]—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: TI have already 
pointed out that it is not in Order to re- 
mind the Committee of any observations 
made before the Speaker left the Chair. 

Masor O’BEIRNE: It ought to be 
borne in mind that His Royal Highness 
will very shortly become Commander. 
in-Chief. The present Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces will in a short time 
retire; because the Royal Warrant, as I 
understand it, limits all Staff commands 
to officers who are not over 60 years 
of age. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I wish to be al- 
lowed to disclaim, in the most pointed 
manner, the allegation which has been 
made againt me by the hon. Member for 
Cork—that I have said anything against 
the personal character of the Duke of 
Connaught. Nothing was further from 





my mind. All I intended to convey was, 
that there were certain occasions on 
which certain duties might be done more 
gracefully by Members of the Royal 
Family— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
will, no doubt, indulge the hon. Men- 
ber in offering any observations he may 
choose to make by way of personal ex- 
planation ; but I would point out to him 
that it is not in Order to refer to any de- 
bate which has already taken place. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON : Allow me 
to ask whether my hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow may not be allowed 
to make the same speech in Committee 
which he made on the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Baronet 
appears to have misconceived the Rules 
of the Committee. There is no Rule, 
and I am sure I have not attempted to 
state anything approaching a Rule, that 





would preclude the hon, Member for 
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w from making any observations 
se think fit ; butit is a Rule of the 
Committee that a reference to previous 
debates is not in Order. : 

Mr. ANDERSON : I merely wish to 
make a personal explanation in reply to 
the attack made upon me by the hon. 
Member for Cork, and I was merely 
desirous of saying, in Committee, what 
I have said before, not only on one, but 
on two different occasions, in this House, 
that there are public occasions on which 
a Member of the Royal Family, such as 
a Royal Prince, might do good service 
to the country by propitiating foreign 
nations, and by doing graceful acts to- 
wards the Royal Families of other 
countries. But I said that Royal Princes 
are never found to do these things. 
If they were, there would be a much 
greater excuse for such demands as those 
which are now made. 

Motion agreed to. 


(1.) Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
annual sum of Ten Thousand Pounds be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain and Ireland, towards providing 
for the Establishment of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne and 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise Margaret 
Alexandra Victoria Agnes of Prussia, the said 
annuity to be settled on His Royal Highness 
for his life, in such manner as Her Majesty shall 
think proper, and to commence from the day of 
the Marriage of their Royal Highnesses, such 
annuity to be in addition to the annuity now 
enjoyed by His Royal Highness under the Act 
of the thirty-fifth year of Her present Majesty. 

(2.) Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That Her 
Majesty be enabled to secure to Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Vic- 
toria Agnes, in case she shall survive His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught and of Strath- 
earne, an annual sum not exceeding Six 
Thousand Pounds during her life, to support 
her Royal dignity. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—[Zords]—|Brxu1 249.] 
(Mr. James Lowther.) 

COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. James Lowther.) 

Mz. CHARLES LEWIS, in rising to 


move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the names 
of the Members of the proposed Board should 
be communicated to Parliament before the con- 
sideration of the Bill in Committee,’’ 
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said, he should not have interposed on 
the present occasion had it not been for 
the remarkable course taken by the 
Governmentonapreviousoccasion. When 
the second reading of the Bill was moved, 
there was a debate which lasted between 
five and six hours. Objections were 
taken to the Bill by himself, and also 
by various Members on the other side of 
the House; but, on the whole, the Bill 
received a considerable amount of sup- 
port—a support which, in the main, 
might be said to be unanimous. On the 
other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) made a speech containing a 
weighty suggestion with regard to a con- 
siderable portion of the Bill, which was 
described, on that occasion, as being of 
the first importance. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the debate lasted five or 
six hours, the Government pursued a 
course which was almost unprecedented. 
At its close, they did not condescend to 
take the slightest notice of any remarks 
which had been made in opposition to 
the Bill, nor did they even acknowledge 
the considerable amount of support given 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite to the main 
propositionsof the measure. This showed 
the remarkable way in which Business 
was conducted in the House, and had it 
not been for the course pursued by the 
Government, he should not have troubled 
the House on going into Committee. 
His object in rising was to obtain the 
names of the Commissioners, and he 
submitted that it was a matter of great 
importance that the House should know 
how the Board was to be constituted. 
When the first Oxford University Bill 
was introduced, the names of the Com- 
missioners were given before the second 
reading. The names of the Cambridge 
Commissioners were given in the Bill. 
In the Reform Bill of 1867, the names 
of the Boundary Commissioners were 
given, and in the case of the Irish 
Church, the names of the Commissioners 
were given before the close of the dis- 
cussion. In the present case, there were 
abundant reasons why the names of the 
Commissioners should be given, and 
for this reason. When the Bill was 
once passed, the House would have no 
control whatever over the Board, and 
the Bill was so shaped, that, although 
certain rules were laid down in the 
Schedule to the Bill, the Commis- 
sioners would have the power, with 
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abrogate every one of the rules, and 
substitute an entirely new system. The 
National Education Board had been in 
existence for upwards of 40 years, and 
its history had been one of dissension 
and dissatisfaction. There was nothing 
to prevent the Board contemplated by 
the Bill from being wholly an Kccle- 
siastical Board, or it might be constituted 
of worn-out Judges, or of any other class 
of men. Now, he could not suppose 
that the Government had introduced the 
Bill without having fixed upon some 
Commissioners to constitute the Board. 
The Bill gave no constitutional check, 
either on the Board or onthe action of the 
Board, and as his Amendment was based 
on obvious good sense and conveni- 
ence, he trusted it would receive the 
sanction of the House. No doubt, 
there was a provision in the Bill that 
the rules to be made hereafter by 
the Board should be laid upon the 
Table of the House; but, unless some 
private Member obtained a good place 
on the Paper, there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from being counted out ; so that, 
before the expiration of 40 days, the rule 
might become law. The Bill was ob- 
jectionable in many other respects. It 
gave no sufficient encouragement to the 
erection of new schools; it provided no 
guarantee for the efficiency of the 
schools ; and its inevitable tendency was 
to destroy all chance of a mixed secular 
education amongst the middle classes in 
Ireland, and it was a direct step towards 
concurrent endowment. If an oppor- 
tunity had been given, the Presbyterians 
of Ulster, and the religious bodies 
throughout Ireland, would have made 
numerous complaints, and suggested 
numerousamendments. He would rather 
that the Bill should be abandoned, than 
that it should be passed in its present 
terms, because then they would have a 
better measure next Session. He warned 
the Government against pursuing the 
downward course of concurrent endow- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the names of the 
Members of the proposed Board should be com- 
municated to Parliament before the consideration 
of this Bill in Committee,’’—(Mr. Charles Lewis,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Charles Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. RICHARD: Before offering a 
few observations on the Bill before the 
House, I wish to make one preliminary 
remark as a Welshman. I do not 
grudge any educational advantages that 
are accorded to our fellow-subjects in 
the sister Isle. But it is impossible not 
to feel the contrast between the profuse 
liberality displayed towards Ireland jn 
the matter of education, as indicated by 
the endowments granted to Maynooth 
and the Queen’s Colleges, and the 
£1,000,000 of money now given for in- 
termediate education, with theniggardly, 
miserable spirit shown towards the Prin- 
cipality of Wales. A few months ago, 
I had the honour of accompanying a 
deputation to the Lord President of the 
Council. It was by far the most power- 
fuland influential deputation from Wales 
that ever waited upon any Minister for 
any object. It comprised representa- 
tives from almost every part of the 
country, from every class of the com- 
munity, and from every shade of re- 
ligious and political opinion. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite from Wales, headed 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Denbighshire (Sir Watkin W. Wynn), 
were as united and earnest in their appli- 
cation as those on this side of the House. 
The object of the deputation was to ask 
for some aid from the Government toa 
most valuable and meritorious Institu- 
tion, which for several years has been 
struggling into existence—the Univer- 
sity College of Wales—intended to give 
the advantages of a higher education to 
the Welsh youth, especially those of the 
middle and working classes. The de- 
mand we made was of the most modest 
description. But, after waiting for seve- 
ral months, we have just received a 
reply from the Government, refusing to 
give us any assistance, even to the 
extent of a single penny. But, while! 
do not grudge what is done for Ireland, 
I do feel that it is a little hard that 
Irishmen, who, to say the least, make 
themselves very troublesome to the Go- 
vernment, get so much, and nothing 
whatever is done for the loyal and peace- 
able people of Wales. I begin to think 
that Wales is too loyal and peaceable. 
Perhaps, if we were to start a Fenian 
movement, or a Home Rule movement, 
and to make ourselves generally uncom- 
fortable to the Government, they would 
then be disposed to listen to our voice 
and to pay some heed to our just claims. 
Now, turning to this Bill, I am sorry ! 
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was not present at the second reading. 
If I had been, I should certainly have 
united in the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis). I have since carefully read his 
very able and temperate speech, and I 
am bound to say that I concur in 
almost every word he uttered on that 
occasion. The speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not, in any sense, a sec- 
tarian speech. He did not object to 
the manner in which this money is ap- 
propriated, because it went to this, or 
that, or the other religious Body ; but 
because the Bill violates a great prin- 
ciple, because it involves a departure 
from the educational policy pursued for 
many years in Ireland, and because it 
foreshadows other and still more im- 
portant and dangerous changes, which 
seem logically to follow from the posi- 
tion now taken. The Bill starts by 
appearing to recognize what I hold to be 
a sound and salutary principle—a prin- 
ciple for which I have always contended 
in this House—that when the Govern- 
mentdeals with education, itcan only deal 
with the secular element ; that religious 
instruction lies beyond its province and 
competence; that it cannot touch that 
without doing violence to conscience on 
one side or the other, and sometimes on 
all sides. This does not mean that reli- 
gion should form no part of education. 
No one would more strongly object than 
I do to such an exclusion. But that the 
State, dealing with public money, must 
restrict itself to aiding, and encouraging 
and inspecting secular instruction, leav- 
ing the religious element to be provided 
by the parents and guardian, and by 
the churches through such voluntary or- 
ganization as they may think fit to adopt. 
But this Bill, after laying down that 
principle, proceeds in its details to a 
flagrant violation of it. That provision 
especially which gives payments for re- 
sults to schools, will, in effect, amount 
tonothing less than an endowment of 
all kinds of denominational schools out 
of the revenues of the Disestablished Irish 
Chureh. Now, I, at least, can take excep- 
tion to this, without incurring the suspi- 
cion of being actuated by any bigoted or 
intolerant feelings towards the Roman 
Catholics. I object to it, not because it 
gives money to Roman Catholic schools, 
but because it gives money to sectarian 
schools, I objected to this in English and 
Scotch education ; aud I can, therefore, 
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with perfect consistency, object to it in 
Irish education. Iam anxious that hon. 
Members from Ireland should under- 
stand the position taken by me and by 
those whom I represent on this occasion. 
No doubt, the Nonconformists are eccle- 
siastically as wide as the poles asunder 
from the Church of Rome. But we have 
always contended that, however widely 
we may differ from them in that respect, 
they are entitled to perfect equality of 
civil and religious rights with ourselves, 
and we have always helped them to 
obtain that equality. We stood side by 
side with them in their agitation for 
removing the disabilities under which 
they so long laboured. The best proof 
of this is the fact that, in 1829, imme- 
diately after Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation had been carried, Mr. O’Connell 
appeared on the platform of a Noncon- 
formist Association, well known in those 
days, called ‘‘ The Protestant Society for 
the Protection of Religious Liberty,” to 
acknowledge, in frank and cordial terms, 
the services rendered by the Noncon- 
formists in the struggle which had just 
been crowned with success. These were 
his words— . 


‘‘T have come here as the representative of 
the warm-hearted feelings of the people of Ire. 
land. Istand here in the name of my country, 
to express our gratitude, in feeble but in sincere 
language, for the exertions made on our behalf 
by our Protestant Dissenting brethren. I have 
come here to express my thankfulness for the 
support which they have given to the great 
cause of my country.” 


And when that strange anti-Catholic 
agitation swept like a hurricane over this 
country in 1850 and 1851, and issued in 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, I, for one, 
withstood it to the best of my ability, 
and exposed myself to some reproach by 
contending that the Roman Catholics 
had a right to make any arrangements 
they thought necessary for their own 
spiritual order and discipline. And I 
repeat that I object to this Bill, not 
because some of the money may go to 
Roman Catholics—I have not the 
slightest idea what proportion may go 
to them, what to the members of the 
Disestablished Church, and what to the 
Presbyterians—but I object to it because 
it gives public money to promote and 
perpetuate sectarian education. And I 


shall, therefore, cordially support those 
Amendments of which Notice has been 
given by my hon. Friend the Member 
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for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) and others, 
in the hope of making it at least less 
obnoxious and dangerous than it is in 
its present form. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: At this 
stage of the Bill I must say a few words ; 
because the Bill, in its present form, 
commits a real injury on the poorer 
classes in Ireland. Ireland and Scot- 
land are two countries poor in the raw 
materials of industry, and they require 
—more than England—to develop the 
natural abilities of their populations. 
Scotland has done that largely, through 
its elementary schools. Only a small 
percentage—-at the most 7 per cent—of 
children in elementary schools show 
aptitude for superior education. Well, 
it has been our principle in Scotland to 
plant a ladder between the lower 
schools and the higher schools, and to 
sustain the youths while climbing up 
the ladder by small bursaries or scholar- 
ships. Has this led to the neglect of 
the remaining 93 boys out of the 100 
who have no aptitude for superior edu- 
cation? On the contrary, the infusion 
of higher subjects elevates the entire 
school, and gives a breadth and a vigour 
to its whole teaching. The result which 
this Bill fears, that if the scholarships 
are open to the national schools, the 
many will be injured for the benefit of 
the few, is wholly belied by our expe- 
rience. The danger can be guarded 
against by the simple expedient of re- 
fusing scholarships to a national school 
unless its elementary passes are also 
considerably above the average. In 
Scotland, no grant is given for higher 
subjects unless there has been more 
than 75 per cent of passes in the exami- 
nation for the ordinary standards. I 
know how difficult it is to argue such a 
cause as this in England. Here we are 
accustomed to look upon education to 
the masses very much as a pauper’s 
dole ; and, therefore, we give it with a 
niggard hand, and not with a generous 
free bounty. In Scotland, we try by 
scholarships to attract the intellectual 
few out of the mass of the population, 
and to convert them into producers of 
wealth, instead of allowing them to re- 
main mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. Now, this is what I want to 
persuade the House to do, by lowering 
the fee for examination from its prohibi- 
tory amount of 10s. to 2s. 6d., and by 
withdrawing the words which prevent 


Mr. Richard 
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the Irish national schools receiving 
result-fees if they educate promising 
boys to compete for scholarships. Some. 
thing might be said against my Amend. 
ment, if the scholarships under the Bil] 
were attached to well-organized second. 
ary schools. Even then, there ought to 
be a bridge between them and the pri- 
mary schools. But the scheme of the 
Bill is to pay for knowledge, however 
and wherever acquired. It seems to me 
to be a double and a fatal error to cut 
off the national schools from the new 
scheme. First, because you raise an 
artificial barrier between the poor and 
the middle classes, and say to the for- 
mer—‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
further.” Second, because you depress 
the intellectual fund in a poor country, 
when experience proves there is never 
too much of it for national wants. I 
could enlarge much upon this theme, 
but I do not desire to have protracted 
discussion on this Bill. One appeal, 
however, I must make to the House, 
The annual sum which you are about to 
apply for scholarships is, in my estima- 
tion, very large, and the prizesareupon an 
honour scale rather than on a pass scale, 
When the Scotch Education Bill comes 
on, I am going to try to persuade the 
House to let the ratepayers of Scotland 
furnish just one-tenth the sum, or 
£3,000 a-year, for intermediate educa- 
tion in Scotland. I contend, therefore, 
that, if properly administered, there are 
ample funds now provided as a stimulus 
for higher education, both in middle- 
class and in primary schools. For you 
do not require to pay for such a useful 
commodity as superior education to the 








middle classes; but rather, by prizes, to 
indicate when that commodity is good. 
For the poor, help ought to be more 
direct, and yet the Bill proposes to shut 
them out from all participation of a fund 
which comes from the surplus of a dis- 
established Church. That Church gave 
its ministrations to all classes, irrespec- 
tive of sex, and making no difference 
between rich and poor. When we apply 
its funds for education, ought we not to 
be as broad in the distribution of the 
benefits? My proposal, then, is to re- 
move the obstacles which bar the lower 
classes from seeking higher education, 
and thus to give to poor Ireland the in- 
estimable benefits which poor. Scotland 
has obtained, by bridging over the chasm 
between the elementary schools and the 
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higher education of the country. I can- 
not conceive anything which would tend 
more to the prosperity of Ireland. If 
you have a country poor in the raw 
materials of industry, the more is it 
necessary to train its citizens in that 
knowledge which is required to enable 
them to take part in the intellectual 
competition of nations. You cannot 
lessen the results of the proposed Bill 
by enlarging the area of its action. A 
very forcible remark was once made— 
that while you lessen the power of many 
things by spreading them over too large 
a surface, the power of science increases 
the more widely it is diffused. That 
wise saying is contained in the Papal 
Bull which founded the University of 
Aberdeen, and my Roman Catholic 
Friends in this House might take it to 
heart, and endeavour to extend the 
operations of this Bill to all classes of 
the Irish people, by removing the re- 
striction which shuts out the poorer 
classes from the benefits which it con- 


fers. 

Mr. E. JENKINS congratulated the 
Government on the Bill containing one 
or two points which, coming from the 
other side of the House, were rather 
extraordinary; for it was the first time 
that any Government had brought in 
avowedly a Bill simply for secular edu- 
cation, to be supported by funds taken 
from religious uses. It should be pointed 
out, for the information of the country, 
and that the people might understand 
the true meaning of the measure, that 
by the Bill the Government were intro- 
ducing a system of concurrent endow- 
ment. To that he, for one, could never 
consent. There were very great and 
serious defects in the constitution of the 
proposed Board, and in the powers that 
were to beassigned to them. The whole 
thing might be placed in the hands of 
cleries who would not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people; and, therefore, it 
would be better to lay down, as a neces- 
sary rule, that the Board should consist 
of lay members only. The House ought 
to provide that there should be some 
security that the education which would 
be encouraged under the Bill should be 
liberal. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would agree that the Bill 
should specify one of the subjects in 
which the students were to be examined. 
With regard to the Conscience Clause, 
if they were going to encourage edu- 
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cation by a system of concurrent endow- 
ment, should they not insist upon the 
managers of schools, who would receive 
money directly or indirectly in respect 
of pupils passing examinations under 
this Bill, throwing open their doors to 
children of all denominations within the 
reach of such schools ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
sorry to hear his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) complain of a want of courtesy 
on his part, or on the part of his Col- 
leagues, in not making a reply the 
other night to criticisms which had 
been made on the Bill. He did not 
mean in his silence to be discourteous, 
nor did he wish it to be understood that 
there was any want of appreciation on 
his part as to the value of the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations. The sug- 
gestions offered in the course of the 
debate on the former occasion related 
almost exclusively to matters of de- 
tail, and it was not expected that the 
Government should at once pronounce 
a definite opinion upon the many points 
urged. The speech of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich was a most able 
answer to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. With re- 
gard to one of the questions touched 
upon in the present discussion, he 
could not admit that there was an ab- 
sence of all check upon the proceed- 
ings of the Board to be constituted under 
the Bill. The Board would be incapable 
of departing in any way from the deci- 
sion at which Parliament had arrived 
without Parliament having a full oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter. If 
there should be any valid objection en- 
tertained to a new scheme promoted by 
any Board of this kind, the House would 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon such scheme. The course 
which the Government now proposed to 
pursue was that which, he believed, had 
been uniformly adopted with regard to 
similar bodies, and had not, he thought, 
been productive of inconvenience. The 
hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) 
spoke of the spirit of profuse liberality 
in which the Imperial Parliament ap- 
proached the question of intermediate 
education in Ireland, and compared it 
with the miserable, grudging spirit in 
which a similar question with regard to 
the Principality with which he was con- 


| nected was treated. The hon. Gentle- 
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man, however, omitted to state that this 
profuse liberality on the part of the Im- 
perial Parliament was merely affording 
to the Irish people a share in their own 
money. That, he thought, disposed of 
most of the criticism on that head. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) had made a remark about the 
exclusion of national school teachers 
from the result payments mentioned in 
the Schedule of the Bill. He thought 
that a wise exclusion. The national 
school teachers had a great work to per- 
form. Upon them devolved the task of 
primary education in Ireland, and he 
thought it would be departing from 
sound policy if encouragement were to 
be held out to them to step aside from 
their legitimate functions, and devote 
their time, in a great measure, to an- 
other branch of education. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the sur- 
plus as being part of the fund originally 
6njoyed by all classes, and, therefore, 
complained of the exclusion of those 
getting primary education. [Mr. Lyon 
Prayrarr: The exclusion of the poor. } 
Certainly ; but the only way in which 
he presumed the poor could be included 
was in the manner he spoke of. He 
must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that when the claims of the national 
school teachers were before the House, 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) ventured to throw 
out the hint that a portion of the surplus 
of the Church fund might be made 
available with regard to some portion of 
their claims. That, he thought, merited 
the attention of the Government, and 
he might further point out that they 
were not now appropriating the en- 
tire surplus of the fund, and that 
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Government and Parliament were noy 
establishing a precedent whereby money 
hitherto devoted to spiritual purposes 
was to be devoted purely to secular 
purposes. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the 
words ‘secular education” were used 
in the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: But the hon, 
Gentleman wished special note to he 
taken of the fact that the Government 
and Parliament were affording a prece. 
dent for the application to particular 
secular interests of money heretofore de- 
voted to spiritual purposes ; and he then 
went on to establish, to his own satis. 
faction, the conclusion that the Bill 
would at the same time promote a 
scheme of concurrent endowment. Nov, 
he thought that those two propositions 
fairly answered one another. [Mr. E. 
Jenkins: They are both in the Bill.] 
Secular instruction had not been put 
into the Bill without an object. That 
object was that money given by Parlia- 
ment should be given exclusively in re- 
spect of secular instruction, and he 
denied that concurrent endowment in 
any shape was promoted by that mea- 
sure. The hon. Member had thrown 
out suggestions as to the composition of 
the Board which were, no doubt, entitled 
to consideration. Now, he was not 
himself in a position to enter into any 
discussion as to the component ele- 
ments of that Board. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) had commenced his 
speech by expressing the opinion that 
the Board should be named before the 
House proceeded further with the Bill. 
It was by no means the general practice 
to adopt that course. According to the 





there was still a considerable portion 
unappropriated by the Bill, and that 
the claim of the lower classes of the 
community might not impossibly be 
dealt with at some future time. As to 
the entrance fee mentioned in the Bill, 
its object was, as the House would clearly 
see, to prevent fictitious candidates from 
— themselves for examination 

y way of a practicaljoke. The amount 
of the fee was put down at 10s., but 
there was no obligation to maintain it as 
a limit. The hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) spoke of the Bill as 
establishing the principle of concurrent 
endowment, and said he wished the 
House to take note of the fact that the 


Mr. J. Lowther 





precedents in such cases, it was at a 
later stage of the Bill than that at which 
they had arrived that any announcement 
was usually made as to the component 
elements of a Commission of that kind. 
It was, of course, necessary that the Go- 
vernment, before mentioning the name 
of any gentleman for so trustworthy a 
post, should communicate to him their 
intention to offer him a seat on the 
Board ; and it would hardly be respect- 
ful to Parliament that Government 
should make offers of that description 
before Parliament had, in substance, 
sanctioned their proposal. Therefore, it 
was not intended to announce the names 
until the Bill had passed through Com- 
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mittee and Report. In doing that, the 
Government thought they would be com- 
plying with general practice, and also 
showing proper deference to the opinion 
of Parliament. In conclusion, he hoped 
that he should not be deemed wanting 
in courtesy if he did not now travel fur- 
ther into the points which had been 
raised; but urged the House to allow 
the Bill to proceed without any unneces- 
sary delay. ; 

Mason O’BEIRNE thought it would 
be advisable to exclude Italian and 
German from the subjects of examina- 


tion. 

Mr. D. DAVIES, referring to what 
had been said by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in answer to the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), admitted that 
that money belonged to the Irish people, 
and did not grudge them it. At the 
same time, the people of Wales asked for 
a very moderate sum—namely, £2,500— 
for a Welsh University, and he was 
sorry that the Government did not grant 
it. The Welsh people were exerting 
themselves in the matter, and he him- 
self was happy to subscribe towards the 
institution ; but the Government might 
surely give a small amount of help in 
aid of voluntary contributions. His 
constituents told him that until the 
Welsh Members obstructed Business in 
the same way as the Irish Members did, 
they wouldneverget anything. Hedidnot 
want to do that ; but he only warned the 
Government not to put the Welsh Mem- 
bers in that position. There had been 
a wonderful change in the House since 
the Bill was introduced. The measure 
was thought by persons out-of-doors to 
beasop thrown to the Irish Members 
in order to keep them quiet, that the 
Government might finish the work of 
theSession. There were in Wales about 
1,500,000 of very loyal subjects, who did 
not give any trouble to the Government, 
or put the country to any expense. They 
and their Representatives took what they 
could get; but they wished to stand up 
for their rights. He, therefore, trusted 
that the Government would not refuse 
the small grant of £2,500 towards en- 
abling the people of Wales to obtain in 
the Principality that higher education 
for which they could not go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. He was under a pledge, if 
the Government would only give £2,500 
for a College in’ Wales, to contribute 
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he had already paid towards the same 
object. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that the 
Bill gave almost carte blanche to those 
who would carry out its provisions; 
and he was not surprised at the feeling 
which had been expressed by the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) at the prospect of 
£1,000,000 sterling being voted away 
without the House knowing by whom 
the money was to be spent. Who, he 
asked, were to be the Plenipotentiaries 
whom they were to appoint to regulate 
the intermediate education of Ireland? 
There were slightindicationsfrom Wales, 
and also from Scotland, that the people 
of both did not like that manner of doing 
business. The Government had hitherto 
been trusted by the great body of the 
Protestants of England; but they would 
find that the confidence reposed in them 
would not be increased by the abstinence 
from frank and open communications 
they had shown on that subject. Pro- 
bably, if the House was content to 
remain in ignorance, the Government 
would take advantage of this disposition 
and keep them in the dark. 

Mr. VERNER agieed with the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, that it would 
not be advisable to divide on the Mo- 
tion, as it was not their wish to lend 
themselves to a line of mere delay or 
obstruction. Reluctant, as he was, to 
interfere with the course of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he felt it his im- 
perative duty to protest against this 
attempt to stereotype a mode of manage- 
ment of the education of the South 
of Ireland which had been proved 
to have a baneful effect. They had 
always been told that the only sys- 
tem of education which would suit the 
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people of Ireland was an undenomina- 
tional system; but they had found thatthe 
Board appointed to carry out that system 
with regard to primary education was 
appointed on a purely denominational 
ground. It was now proposed to have a 
Board of the same objectionable kind 
for intermediate education, and he could 
not understand it, except it was explained 
by the words of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry, who feared that the 
Government must have some desire that 
concurrent endowment should be carried 
out, and go further. He (Mr. Verner) 
could not see any other reason for its 
being introduced into the Bill, and he 
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thought it would be far more to the 
advantage of intermediate education in 
Ireland that there should not be this 
introduction of the denominational ele- 
ment. In his opinion, a smaller Board 
of paid Commissioners, who would 
merely administer the Act, without in- 
dulging their opinions or views one way 
or the other, would have been prefer- 
able; but ifthe present arrangement was 
to be carried out, he did not go so far as 
the hon. Member for Dundee, and he 
would not confine it to laymen. Possibly, 
the Chief Secretary might think the point 
he had touched upon a mere matter of 
detail; but, in reality, it had an inti- 
mate connection with the success or 
failure of the proposed system. Hehad 
not heard of the composition of the 
new Board; but, no doubt, the Govern- 
ment, to judge by their course hitherto, 
would please their Friends opposite. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
23: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 236.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Establishment of Board). 

Mr. E. JENKINS moved, in page 1, 
line 7, after ‘‘ established,’ to insert ‘‘ of 
laymen and graduates of any university 
in Great Britain.”” The hon. Gentleman 
said, the object of this Amendment was 
professedly and designedly to exclude 
from the Board those who might be 
clerics of any denomination. It was 
obvious, therefore, that the proposal did 
not affect any particular denomination. 
The object was to prevent anything like 
an attempt to form a sort of clerical 
cave in the Board, which was a very 
small one, and which would have very 
important powers. He might point out 
that it was not in the least necessary 
that all the clerics on this Board should 
be members of any particular denomina- 
tion, in order to make it unadvisable that 
they should be there at all; because the 
Board would have a very important 
function to perform—that of framing the 
rules, and creating the system under 
which this large sum of money was to 
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be expended. The Committee would se 
that having, as this Board would haye 
the right to dictate a large number of 
subjects in addition to those named in 
the Bill, it was quite possible that there 
might be a combination of clerical gle. 
ments which might be injurious to the 
promotion of intermediate secular edu. 
cation. There was no doubt that the 
Bill itself did appear to be very different 
in one part from what it appeared in 
another part. In one part, it promoted 
secular education; in another part, it 
practically promoted denominational edu- 
cation by concurrent endowment. Sup- 
posing the Government were not pro- 
tected by explicit words in the Act, from 
influences being brought to bear upon 
them to place ecclesiastics upon the 
Board, it was clear that if the Lord 
Lieutenant was to elect a Presbyterian, 
or an Episcopalian, it would become 
necessary, in order to make the thing 
square, and have a proper balance of 
parties, to appoint ecclesiastics from the 
other denominations. It was to protect 
Government from anything in that di- 
rection that he brought forward this 
Amendment. But there was another 
object, and it was this—that the men- 
bers of the Board should be graduates 
of some University. It was for the 
purpose of securing that there should 
be, at all events, some sort of primd facie 
academical position and potentiality. It 
was quite clear that something must be 
done in order to secure that. It had 
been pointed out that the description he 
proposed in his Amendment would ex- 
clude persons who were academically 
competent, who were not graduates of 
Universities in Great Britain, but who 
belonged to Catholic Colleges in Ireland, 





and that such persons might be qualified 
to sit on the Board. He should be quite 
ready to give way with regard to that 
point, supposing the Government were 
ready to accept the principle of his 
Amendment. If they could suggest 
some way of ascertaining the academical 
qualifications, he should be willing to 
insert it in the Bill. But two mam 
points which he suggested by his Amend- 
ment, which he urged on the considera- 
tion of the Government, and which he 
felt were of great importance, were that 
the Government should protect them- 
selves from any influences being brought 
to bear in various parts of Ireland, and 





that it should be made a qualification 
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that every member of the Board should 
be a layman, with, of course, the re- 
quisite academical qualifications. — 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not find 
it necessary to press this Amendment. 
He would remind the hon. Member and 
the Committee that there was a large 
number of persons in Ireland who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have en- 
joyed a University education, but did 
not; and by passing this Amendment, 
these persons would be virtually ex- 
cluded to a large extent. With regard 
to the desirability of excluding clergy- 
men, he would observe that such a 
course had not been thought necessary 
on any other Education Board. But 
apart from that, it was to be remem- 
bered that in Ireland intermediate edu- 
cation was, to a large extent, in the 
hands and under the guidance of clergy- 
men of various denominations—clergy 
of the Established Church, of the various 
Nonconformist Bodies, and of the Roman 
Catholic Church. What would be the 
effect of excluding clergymen of those 
yarious Bodies, who took so much in- 
terest, and had so much experience, in 
the promotion of education? Nothing 
could be more fatal to the Bill. No 
one, he was sure, would desire to see 
any particular element predominant ; 
but, on the other hand, no one who de- 
sired the success of the Bill would wish 
to see any particular element excluded, 
especially the particular element which 
had already taken so great a part in 
education. Nothing could be more 
ruinous than to exclude them. The 
result would be to exclude some men 
whose presence was necessary to the suc- 
cess of the scheme. The hon. Member 
spoke of the creation of a clerical Cave ; 
but did he suppose it likely that clergy- 
men — Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
and Presbyterian—would join in a Cave 
against the laymen? It was not likely 
that such a thing should happen. He 
believed that the suggestion which the 
hon. Member had made was founded on a 
mistake which had unaccountably got 
into the minds of some hon. Members, 
to the effect that a large proportion of 
the people of Ireland would attempt to 
wrest this Bill into a scheme of sectarian 
education. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to a point of 
Order, and said, the hon. Member had 
misunderstood him. 
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reference to religious education at all; 
but with reference to the liberal cha- 
racter of that education that he made 
the remark. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he be- 
lieved that the dread which the hon. 
Member, and some other hon. Members, 
entertained of a liberal education in Ire- 
land, arose from the idea that the Irish 
Members were endeavouring to wrest 
this Bill to sectarian purposes. So far 
as he knew anything of the history of 
this question, they had no such in- 
tention. They desired—and desired as 
strongly as any Member of the House— 
that this measure should be a measure 
to be really and generously enjoyed by 
the people of Ireland, and that it should 
be equally well-fitted for all classes of 
the community. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that just 
before he came to the House, he was 
reading the speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) in 1874, when he brought before 
the House the necessity for adopting 
some measure for the encouragement 
of intermediate education. He proposed 
that there should be an examination, 
but he expressly stated that he did not 
propose to reward the managers of 
schools, or the instructors in schools, 
because that would raise the question 
of denominational education. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY rose to 
Order. He must request the hon. Mem- 
ber to read his words, as he could not 
accept his version as a real representa- 
tion of what he said. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
hon. Member doubted the accuracy of his 
memory, he could assure him that the 
words he had used were very much to 
that effect. He read the speech with 
great attention. It was a very able 
speech in many respects, and the hon. 
Member could not dissociate this ques- 
tion as to the character of the Board 
from the latter part of the Bill, which 
he expressly, in 1874, said he abstained 
from pressing because it would raise the 
denominational question. He, there- 
fore, could not help thinking that the 
hon. Member’s correction of what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee (Mr. E. Jenkins) was rather fame. 
He could not vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dundee, because 
he thought the total exclusion of all 
clergymen would be an anomaly. If he 
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had proposed that four should be lay- 
men, and only three ecclesiastics, he 
should have voted with him. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR hoped the 
hon. Member for Dundee would not 
press the Amendment to a division. In 
Ireland there were numerous gentlemen 
of the highest qualifications for a seat 
on the Board ; but they were not gra- 
duates of any University. Besides that, 
he should be very sorry to see clergy- 
men not trusted as citizens; and no man 
could be better qualified for a seat on 
the Board than that most accomplished 
scholar, Dr. Russell, the Rector of May- 
nooth. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, the wish of the Government was to 
secure for the Board gentlemen of posi- 
tion, of learning, of experience in edu- 
cational work ; and if it were necessary 
to include clergymen or persons not 
having a University degree, he believed 
Parliament would not be so illiberal as 
to prevent their nomination; but there 
was no intention in the mind of the Go- 
vernment, as the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) seemed 
to think, of having a majority of clergy- 
men on the Board, because no person in 
Ireland would like to see that. 

Mr. BUTT said, the Amendment ex- 
cluded everyone but graduates in Great 
Britain. Did the hon. Member for 
Dundee mean to exclude graduates of 
the University of Dublin? As the 
Amendment stood, it excluded any gra- 
duate of that University. He must say 
that this appeared to be just a specimen 
of the rashness with which Amendments 
were sometimes placed upon the Paper 
without due consideration. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not treating the House with 
proper respect when they did not take 
the trouble to ascertain that Ireland was 
not part of Great Britain before placing 
an Amendment upon the Paper. He 
would advise the hon. Member not to 
trouble himself too much in this matter, 
and to deal with it as little as he could, 
until he had made himself better ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

Mr. E. JENKINS replied that the 
hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt) should have listened 
to the observations on which he had 
ventured to comment before he spoke 
upon them. When he had brought this 
matter before the Committee earlier in 
the evening, he had distinctly stated that 
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he felt the awkwardness of the form jn 
which he had drawn this Amendment, Hy 
had felt that there were many members 
of the Catholic University who were wel] 
qualified, academically, for these posts : 
and, therefore, he knew how difficult i 
would be to draw up the Amendment in 
such a way as would carry out his jp. 
tention. In these circumstances, he had 
expressed himself as being perfectly 
willing to accept such alterations in it 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. J. Lowther) might suggest. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
however, had thought right to read him 
a lecture because he had interfered with 
this Bill. It was true that he was a 
younger Member of the House than the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick; 
perhaps he was not half his age as a 
Member; nevertheless, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had no right to 
lecture him upon the responsibility he 
owed to the House before he put an 
Amendment upon the Paper. He cer- 
tainly was not going to take his orders 
in such a manner from any Irish, Eng- 
lish, or Scotch Member in that Com- 
mittee, and he would inform the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick that 
he was not in the habit of bringing for- 
ward questions with which he had not 
taken pains to make himself fully ac- 
quainted. He hoped, after the expla- 
nation he had given, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick would 
see the propriety of qualifying the ob- 
servations he had made in reference to 
his action in this matter. 

Mr. BUTT said, that he had no 
qualification of his observations to make, 
because the hon. Member for Dundee 





had given no explanation whatever. The 





Catholic University was a totally dif- 
ferent institution from the Dublin Uni- 
versity, and had no power to grant 
degrees; but the Dublin University was 
on a level with Oxford or Cambridge, 
and the Amendment as framed—and he 
dealt with it as framed—prevented the 
most distinguished member of Dublin 
University from being appointed to this 
Irish Board of Education. He did not 
mean to doubt the hon. Gentleman ; but, 
before he gave Notice of such an Amend- 
ment as this, he ought to have considered 
that Ireland was not a part of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was sorry t 
have misquoted the remarks of the hon. 
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Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy). The language actually used by 
the hon. Member on the 9th of June, 
1874, was as follows :— 

“He would not ask for a Capitation Grant, 

payable to the trustees in proportion to the 
success of their students, because though that 
might be very desirable, he could not conceal 
from himself the fact that it would involve an 
expenditure to which the House might be un- 
willing to consent, and it would be argued that 
it would be for denominational education.””— 
(3 Hansard, ecxix. 1273.] 
The hon. Member’s words, therefore, 
were not quite so strong as he had put 
them, but they distinctly admitted that 
it was open to argument; and he pre- 
sumed the hon. Member thought that it 
was to be argued in opposition to his 
proposal that it was for a grant in aid 
of denominational education. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that consider- 
ing that the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick was exceedingly anxious 
that this Bill should pass, it was scarcely 
wise of him to extend his observations 
to Amendments which had not yet been 
proposed. He had looked carefully 
through these Amendments, and they 
certainly did not appear to be open to the 
strictures which the hon. and learned 
Member had made upon them. At all 
events, it would not save time to make 
strictures upon them by anticipation. 
His object in rising was to save time. 
He had no reason to suppose that the 
hon. Member for Dundee would take a 
suggestion from him; but they were 
agreed, he knew, upon many points on 
educational matters, and he would ad- 
vise him not to press his Amendment. 
He could not help seeing that there were 
great difficulties to be encountered in 
dealing with this subject. He entirely 
sympathized with the hon. Member in 
one part of his Amendment—namely, 
that which proposed that the Members 
of this Board should also be members of 
a University who had taken degrees ; 
because that would be a guarantee that 
they were persons who had received a 
liberal education. On the other hand, 
it could not be denied that it would be 
unfair to exclude from the Board mem- 
bers of the Irish University. There 
were many Catholic gentlemen who 
were members of that University, who 
were distinguished for their learning 
and ability, who would be most proper 
persons to place upon the Board. Yor 
instance, the hon, Member’s Amend- 
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ment, if carried as it stood, would ex- 
clude Dr. Russell. In these circum- 
stances, he must say that he did not 
see how it was possible to lay down 
any satisfactory rule on the point. Then, 
as regarded the latter part of the 
Amendment, although no one would re- 
gret more than himself to see too much 
of the ecclesiastical element on the 
Board, yet it would be a most illiberal 
thing to say that no ecclesiastic should 
be a member of it. There was nothing 
he disliked more than to impose disabi- 
lities upon any class. There could not 
be a more devoted friend to education 
than Dr. Lloyd, the present Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin; and yet this 
Amendment would exclude him from the 
Board, and the same thing might be 
said with regard to many other clergy- 
men in both Ireland and England. On 
the whole, therefore, he did not think 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee, although it was doubt- 
less proposed with a liberal intention, 
excluding, as it did, such men as Dr. 
Lloyd, would meet with the approval of 
the Committee. He therefore hoped 
that the hon. Member for Dundee would 
be content with the discussion which had 
taken place, and would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he would 
remind the hon. Member for Dundee, 
who possessed a great literary reputa- 
tion in that House, that the object of 
this Bill was to meet the want of liberal 
education which, unfortunately, existed 
in Ireland. It was almost a matter of 
wonder that that want was not even 
greater than it was at present, consider- 
ing under what great disadvantages, 
with regard to liberal education, the 
Irish people laboured. In these circum- 
stances, he hoped that the hon. Member 
for Dundee would not throw any unne- 
cessary obstacle in the way of passing 
this measure. Although the Bill might 
not come up to the ideal of the hon. 
Member, still he must admit that its 
effect would do much to raise the stan- 
dard of educationinIreland. He there- 
fore begged to exgress a sincere hope 
that the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he hoped 
that the Committee would allow him to 
explain that the cause of the misunder- 
standing which had arisen between him- 
self and the hon. and learned Member 
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for Limerick (Mr. Butt) was a misprint 
in the Amendment he had proposed, the 
words of it appearing to be ‘Great 
Britain ’’ only, instead of ‘Great Britain 
and Ireland,” as he had intended they 
should be. He had not had his atten- 
tion directed to the fact before, and he 
ought to be grateful to the hon. and 
learned Member for having pointed out 
the mistake to him. After the opinion 
which had been expressed by the Com- 
mittee on his Amendment, he should not 
feel justified in detaining them longer in 
reference to it. He would merely say, 
in reply to the observation of the hon. 
junior Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), to the effect that there 
was no precedent for the proposal he 
had made to exclude the ecclesiastical 
element from this Board, that there was 
no precedent for allowing ecclesiastics to 
administer intermediate secular educa- 
tion. He begged to be allowed to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should 
not move the next Amendment on this 
clause that stood upon the Paper in his 
name. He would, however, move the 
next Amendment to the clause of which 
he had given Notice. He proposed, in 
page 1, line 17, after ‘‘ year,” to in- 
sert— 


Intermediate Education 


‘*Subject to the power of displacement above 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant. On removal of 
either by the Lord Lieutenant, the Board shall 
elect for the remainder of the term a substitute 
or substitutes.’’ 


He thought that it would be seen that, 
unless these words were adopted, some 
little difficulty would arise with regard 
to the re-election or the substitution of 
the Chairman and the Vice Chairman of 
the Board when their offices became 
vacant. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he did 
not think that these words were really 
required ; because the contingency con- 
templated by the hon. Member for 
Dundee would not be likely to arise 
very often in practice. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he wished to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
how the matter stood. First of all, the 
clause stated that— 

“Tf any vacancy occurs in the office of any 
member of the Board by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland may 
appoint some other person to fill the vacancy.” 


Mr. E. Jenkins 
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But then, in the earlier part of the claus. 
it was said that these offices were to be 
held during the pleasure of the Lopj 
Lieutenant. Supposing that these officers 
were to be displaced by the Lord Liey. 
tenant, the Board could only appoint to 
these offices at their first meeting; and 
the question would be, whether the Lon 
Lieutenant could legally displace the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board when once they had been ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would be 
glad to give the subject his considera. 
tion before the bringing up of the 
Report. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that, under 
those circumstances, he should ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Assistant Commissioners and 
other officers) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Salaries and expenses) 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Functions of Board). 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he rose for the 
purpose of moving the omission of the 
3rd sub-section of the clause which pro- 
vided— 

“For the payment to managers of schools, 
complying with the prescribed conditions, of fees 
dependent on the results of public examinations 
of students.” 


The object of the Bill was to provide for 
intermediate education in Ireland, and 
it was solely in furtherance of that 
object that he now moved the omission 
of this 3rd sub-section of the clause. 
If he believed that the retention of this 
sub-section would tend to the improve- 
ment of intermediate education in Ire- 
land, he should have been the last to 
have opposed it; but it appeared to him 
that instead of its doing good in that 
direction, its operation would be posi- 
tively mischievous in relation to the 
future progress of education in Ireland. 
The main scheme of the Bill was to 
stimulate education in that country by 
means of prizes to be given to those who 
distinguished themselves. JThis sub- 
section proceeded upon the principle, not 
of giving the prizes to the students who 
distinguished themselves, but to the 
managers of the schools who produced 
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them. He asked, whether such a course 
was either necessary, Or desirable ? This 

sub-section was so essentially different 
from the provision for awarding prizes to 
euecessful students as to involve the 

rinciple of concurrent endowment, and 
the payment that was made for pro- 
ducing certain results might be devoted 
to something else. It was not necessary, 
for the cause of education, that payment 
should be made in this way, and the 
desired result—that of applying a 
stimulus to students—would be more 
certainly secured by awarding prizes to 
them individually. After all, a master 
might fail to present his boys, and the 
result would be that he would lose the 
reward of his labour. Just at the last 
moment some difficulty might arise 
between the master and the parents, and 
the latter might refuse to permit their 
children to go up for examination, and, 
the master would lose his legitimaté 
reward. He was not striking so mud 
at the proposal to pay money for this 
purpose as at the mode in which it was 
to be paid. He was aware that it had 
been objected that if all the money were 
expended in Scholarships and prizes, 
the attention of the masters would be 
concentrated upon the most intelligent 
boys, and the others would be neglected. 
If prizes of £3 or £5 each were given to 
all boys who passed in three classes of 
subjects in the average standard, the 
danger that individual boys would re- 
ceive too much attention would be 
obviated. The character of this mode 
of payment would be better realized, if 
it were considered in its application to 
University education. Ifso much were 
given to the managers of Colleges for 
each student who matriculated or took 
a degree, it would be seen that regular 
contributions, amounting to consider- 
able sums, would, practically, result in 
the endowment of strictly denomina- 
tional Colleges. This mode of payment 
was not necessary from an educational 
point of view, and from a religious point 
of view it was objectionable ; and, there- 
fore, he begged to move the omission of 
Sub-section 3 from the clause. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 16, to leave out after the 
word students,” to the word “ students,’’ in 
line 19, inclusive.—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question ey 9m ‘‘That the words 
Proposed to be left out stand part of the 

ause, 
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Masor NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard did not appear to bear 
in mind that there were two analogous 
cases in which the Government paid by 
results. The first was exactly in point, 
it arising out of the payment for primary 
education. A large proportion of the 
— for elementary education was paid 

or results in precisely the same manner 
that the hon. Member for Liskeard 
deprecated—namely, not to the pupil 
or to the parents, but to the manager 
of the school. In the second case, the 
analogy was, perhaps, not quite so 
obvious, although it really applied to 
the present case with equal force. The 
£500,000 that was voted annually for 
the Volunteers was paid to the captains 
or colonels, who got the men together, 
and not to the men themselves, the 
grant being paid for results. That 


plan had been found to work very suc- 


cessfully. These two cases completely 
answered the objections of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, and showed that 
the system of payment to the managers 
of the schools, as proposed by the 8rd 
sub-section of the clause, would work 
well. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
said, that it was a mere accident whether 
the students would come up for exami- 
nation; and that, therefore, the managers 
would be obtaining payment for a mere 
accident. That argument might be good 
enough of any single student coming up 
for examination ; but it would not hold 
good where a large number were to be 
brought up. Nothing was more uncer- 
tain than the life of one man; but 
nothing was more certain than the 
average duration of the lives of a large 
number of men. It would be found 
that the average number of students 
coming up for examination would be 
always about the same. The average 
number so coming up would be equally 
constant, at all events, with the average 
number of persons annually run over in 
the Strand ; and of the total number who 
were examined, a certain number would 
pass, proportionate to the educational ad- 
vantages of the schools, from whence 
they came. But then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard went on to say—‘‘ Why 
not give the prizes to the- boys them- 
selves ?’? What wasthe common sense 
view of the matter? If the money 
were given to the boys themselves, 
they would, in all probability, merely 
squander it in giving themselves and 
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their friends a holiday treat, or, at the 
best, they might buy a box of mathe- 
matical instruments with it, and go to 
the wrong shop for it. Or, said the 
hon. Member, it might be given to 
the parents themselves. But then the 
parents might give it to the school- 
masters—perhaps half would do so. 
The boys, however, would not get so 
much stimulus, in an educational point 
of view, from that course being adopted, 
instead of giving money directly to the 
teacher. If the money were given 
to the teacher, he would constantly 
be urging upon the boys the neces- 
sity of their earning a prize. He 
had no doubt that the whole band of 
teachers would be able and willing to 
coach boys to pass for the larger prizes. 
It would be pleasanter, and, perhaps, 
more profitable, work to, instruct such 
boys who would make a figure in society 
than to produce average men, who made 
the wealth of the nation not because 
they were the cleverest, but because they 
were the most numerous. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished for in- 
formation as to who were to be the 
managers of these intermediate schools ? 
In the case of elementary schools the 
word ‘‘managers”’ was most carefully 
defined ; but no such definition was con- 
tained in the present Bill, which had re- 
ference solely to intermediate education. 
It was important to have information on 
this point, in order that the money might 
be paid to the right persons. In illus- 
tration of what he meant, he would ask 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who was the manager, 
or who were the managers, of the Royal 
School at Armagh—was the manager 
the headmaster, who only contributed to 
the success of the school; or was the 
management vested in the Board of 
Commissioners in Dublin, whose duties 
were restricted to the appointment of 
the head-master, and who had just as 
’ much to do with the actual management 
of the school as the House of Commons 
had? In the event of a number of 
boys from this school passing, to whom 
would the capitation grant be paid, and 
how would it be applied? He thought 
the Committee ought to have informa- 
tion on this point before being asked to 
discuss the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he did 
not rise to answer the question asked by 


Hajor Nolan 











the hon. Member who had last spokey 

for he entertained no doubt thatit would 
be very easy to ascertain the names of 
the managers of these institutions; buths 
wished to say a few words on the Amend. 
ment of the hon. Member for Liskeard 

His hon. Friend said the object of the 
Bill was to promote intermediate edy. 
cation in Ireland, and he should like tp 
know how that education was to be pro- 
moted, and what was the want at pre- 
sent existing? Taking the last question 
first, he would say that, as far as the 
Roman Catholics were concerned, what 
they wanted was really good schools with 
efficient teachers. Well, was that more 
likely to be supplied by paying the suc. 
cessful teachers or by giving the money 
to the pupils, who, by themselves or their 
parents, might do what they liked with the 
premiums awarded? Ifthe money was 
to be disposed of in the way he had sug- 
gested last, it would fail in accomplishing 
what he took to be the main object of 
the Bill; and therefore he thought the 
Amendment would defeat the object 
which he felt sure its Mover had at 


heart, and which he had stated to be the | 


object of the Bill. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the further 
the discussion proceeded, the more clear 
it became that the Government had laid 
before the House a very admirable 
scheme in a very loose manner. It was 
very important to know, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had suggested, whether any 
definition was to be included in the Bill 
as to who were to be the managers of 
the schools? and it was no answer tos 
suggestion to say that the fact could be 
very easily ascertained. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), referring to the question of pay- 
ment by results, said the same system 
prevailed in England. So it did, but 
the conditions were different. In Eng- 
land the payment depended upon in- 
spection ; under the present Bill there 
was no such provision. Again, the Bill 
provided for certain pass examinations; 
but it gave no definition as to what the 
students should be examined in, in order 
to obtain a pass, and so entitle the 
managers of the schools—whoever they 
might be—to take the results fees. 

Mr. MURPHY thought the Bill sufi 
ciently explained the nature and con- 
stitution of the managing Bodies of the 
schools; and enabled the Lord Lieu 
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tenant and the Commissioners to ascer- 
tain for themselves what the duties of 
the managers were, and how they were 
to be performed. 

Mr. GORST said, if that was the ex- 
Janation it made matters even worse, 
se it would enable the Commis- 
sioners to give the public money to 
whomsoever they thought fit. Parlia- 
ment certainly ought to take such steps 
as would secure the money finding its 
way into the right hands. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA pointed out 
that one of the chief duties of the Com- 
missioners would be to determine who 
were the managers of schools, and they 
would do that according to the varying 
circumstances of the cases. If a hard- 
and-fast line was to be drawn by the 
Statute, there would, practically, remain 
nothing for the Commissioners to do. 

Mr. ERRINGTON objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
make the Bill not only worthless, but 
injurious. He took it that the intention 
of Parliament was to raise the general 
standard of intermediate education in 
Ireland; to induce able men to take 
part in the educational work—instead 
of mere adventurers, who look up 
“cramming” as a profession—and also 
to raise up permanent institutions for 
intermediate education. Not one of 
these points would be gained by giving 
certain prizes for what he might call 
hot-bed students. He objected to any 
system which would have the effect of 
transforming the intermediate schools 
into a class of “ cramming’? institu- 
tions. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Amend- 
nent of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
raised two questions of extreme import- 
ance in connection with education. 
Looking at the question solely from an 
educational point of view, he wished to 
consider it with regard to the novel 
principle which it introduced—a prin- 
ciple which, if it was drawn into a pre- 
cedent, would not only do great harm 
to Irish education, but would re-act 
prejudicially upon English education. 
Hitherto, two distinct principles had 
been resolutely acted upon with regard 
to the distribution of public money in 
aid of education—firstly, that the schools 
es grants should submit them- 
selves to inspection by properly ap- 
pointed public eathoiity By ene A 
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have certificates of efficiency. Further, 
it had always been insisted upon that 
Parliament should know explicitly into 
whose hands grants of public money 
went for distribution. As far as he 
could see, this Bill set at nought each of 
these, which he had always regarded as 
cardinal principles, in reference to the 
granting of public money for educa- 
tional purposes. His own view was that 
the main object of many of his hon. 
Friends who sat near him was to pro- 
mote not so much intermediate, as deno- 
minational education in Ireland. He 
could not, in any circumstances, consent 
to depart from the principle of inspec- 
tion—a principle which, he thought, was 
one of the utmost importance, in that 
it enabled the Education Department to 
know something of the schools beyond 
the point of mere educational and exa- 
minational efficiency. He hoped some 
assurance would be given on this point 
before the Committee disposed of the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard. The question 
raised by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), as to the hands into which the 
money grants were to go, was one of the 
utmost importance; and he hoped the 
Government would give their serious 
attention to it. Unless it was most 
clearly defined who were the managers, 
there was no security that any portion 
of the results fees would go to reward the 
teachers who had brought about the re- 
sults in question. What security would 
Parliament have that the teachers were 
not under the thumb and control of some 
ecclesiastical authority, who would deny 
them any right to the smallest part of 
the results fees which they had, practi- 
cally, earned? Looking at the question 
from an economical, as apart from an 
educational, point of view, he thought 
the duty of the House of Commons was 
clear. They had to dispense public 
money, and they ought to take every care 
and security possible to have defined, 
with the utmost distinctness, the purposes 
to which the money was to be devoted, 
and the hands into which it would pass. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington) had said, in answer to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, that if money was given in 
prizes instead of in the shape of pay- 
ment for results, it would prove a great 
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could not understand this argument; 
because the interest of the teacher in 
such a case would not be to select special 
pupils for ‘‘ cramming” purposes, inas- 
much as. the pupil, and not the ‘‘ cram- 
mer,” would be rewarded. In the case 
of payment for results, on the other 
hand, it would not be the ‘‘crammed”’ 
but the ‘“‘crammer’’ who would reap 
the reward. He could not help thinking 
that the argument about ‘‘ cramming,” 
which he should not have used—for he 
objected to it—if it had not been intro- 
duced into the debate, was often in the 
mouths of persons who objected to all 
systems of examination in any shape. 
His own experience, both as one who 
had been examined and had conducted 
examinations on many occasions, led him 
to the conclusion that, properly con- 
ducted,examinations threw extraordinary 
light upon the individual capacity of the 
persons examined. He thought it was 
possible to escape from the dilemma by 
adopting the English system in reference 
to payment for results by submitting the 
schools to public inspection. If the pro- 
posal for such inspection was refused, 
they could only conclude that it was re- 
fused for some very good and strong 
reason. Believing that the grounds for 
the refusal, and the refusal itself, would 
not promote the cause of education in 
Ireland, he should have no alternative 
but to support the Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT thought the point which 
had been raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was a 
mere bugbear, which could be removed 
by aslight change in the draft of the 
Bill. As far as the question of the 
managers of the schools was concerned, 
he should think they would be the per- 
sons who managed the schools, and he 
saw no valid objection to such a body on 
the ground that it was or might be eccle- 
siastical in its character. If any attempt 
was made to alter the Bill in this par- 
ticular respect, the result would simply 
be to mar the measure, as many other 
measures had been marred, by intoler- 
ance, though ostensibly framed for the 
purpose of serving Ireland. The person 
who managed schools and received the 
payments for scholars was, to his mind, 
the person who ought to receive the re- 
sult fees. If the word ‘‘ managers’ 
required to be explained, let the expla- 
nation be given ; but do not let the Com- 
mittee forget the more important ques. 


Mr, Faweett 
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tion—one of the most essential parts of 
this very imperfect attempt to stimulat, 
and aid Irish intermediate education— 
namely, that all the attempts of the Gp. 
vernment would be vain unless they 
could carry the convictions and affections 
of the Irish people with them. He would 
press upon the Government the fact that 
the Bill had been received with all by 
universal satisfaction by the people of 
Ireland; and that if the principle of 
payment for results was struck out of it, 
that feeling of satisfaction would disap- 
pear. The Irish people would not sub. 
mit for a moment to the giving of Exhi- 
bitions and nothing more, because there 
were many schools—principally Pro. 
testant—which were richly endowed, 
and would train students specially for 
those Exhibitions; while the other 
schools, which had no endowments, 
would not be able to secure any of 
the prizes nor, in fact, any of the money 
which was set apart by the State for 
educational purposes in Ireland. To 
take the course which was involved in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard would be to put a weapon into 
the hands of those persons who wished 
to keep alive in Ireland the spirit of dis- 
affection ; and to reject the principle of 
paynient by results would be to create a 
feeling of opposition to the Bill which 
could not but extend to an enormous 
extent. In Ireland they wanted some- 
thing morethan Exhibitions which would 
stimulate the activity of pupils and afford 
to them the means to prosecute their 
studies. They wanted, not an increase 
in the number of schools generally, but 
good intermediate schools; and these 
could not be secured unless encourage- 
ment was given to the teachers by the 
payment of results fees. How wer 
good schools and schoolmasters to be 
got? There was certainly one way, and 
that was by undertaking the entire edu- 
cational system ; planting a school and 
a schoolmaster wherever they were 
wanted, and providing all the necessary 
funds. If that was done, the Govern- 
ment would have a perfect right to i 
sist on public inspection of every school 
before making a grant ; but nothing of 
the kind was proposed by the present 
Bill, and no Government in its senses 
would undertake so great a responsi 
bility without greater deliberation than 
liad been bestowed upon the present 
measure. The Government had under 
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taken a far more modest and limited 
operation—namely, that of encouraging 
schools which had hitherto carried on 
their work without any endowment from 
the State. The State said, practically— 
“Weare neutral on the question of 
denominational education ; we willingly 
ignore that question, because we leave 
religion to yourselves, but we will aid 
you on the one condition, that you give 
us a good manufactured article; give us 
educated men, and doing your own work, 
you may do it in your own way.” The 
Government and the country owed much 
to the cause of intermediate education 
in Ireland, by reason of the fact that 
the lavish grants made in aid of primary 
education had checked some of the 
means by which education was in former 
time afforded. When he was very 
young, and before he was sent to one of 
the Royal schools, he received his educa- 
tion from a Methodist minister in his 
father’s parish—an old gentleman who 
had the reputation of being the best 
classical scholar in the county—and who 
gathered round him pupils drawn from 
the middle class in society, some of 
whom were now clergymen holding high 
positions in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and others of whom were then, and still 
remained, members of the Protestant 
Communion. This was acase of mixed 
education, being given in what was 
practically a denominational school—a 
system which might, with advantage, 
be pursued in the future; but which 
would be materially impaired if the pay- 
nent of result fees were not allowed to 
obtain. It was a mistake to sup- 
ose that the Government was estab- 
ishing denominational education by pay- 
ing results fees. The Irish people 
wished to see the principle adopted ; 
the Government professed a wish to 
carry the Irish people with them; but 
they, at any rate, entertained, if they 
did not adopt it, a proposal which 
would run counter to the wishes of the 
people. Education did not consist in a 
pupil being able to pass a particular 
examination ; therefore, he was strongly 
in favour of payment for results, in pre- 
ference to the giving of prizes or Exhibi- 
tions for extraordinary proficiency in 
particular subjects; in fact, all he 
wanted, and all the Irish people wanted, 
was that the Government should give 
assistance to the existing schools, and 
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needed. The system of Exhibitions and 
prizes would tend to the encouragement 
of ‘‘ grinders ’—he disliked the appella- 
tion ‘‘crammers”’ as much as the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) did 
—instead of encouraging the real mas- 
ters of the schools. The giving of Ex- 
hibitions and prizes would certainly 
create a demand for teachers; but they 
would not be teachers of the class likely 
to be most useful in the general work of 
education. He could not support those 
who wished to institute a system of in- 
spection in intermediate schools, be- 
cause it would involve a needless ex- 
penditure of time and money, and would 
lead to a great deal of bickering and 
quarrelling. Let the schools manufac- 
ture educated men in their own way, 
and they would be sure of their reward, 
without reference to the process of manu- 
facture which they might choose to 
adopt. He was quite sure it would be 
better to let the Bill pass in its present 
form, than to run the risk, by attempt- 
ing to improve it in essential points, 
of losing the confidence of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, they were 
told it was not enough to reward the 
scholars; they must reward the school 
teachers. Who were those teachers? 
Most of the schools were in the hands of 
the religious Orders or other Roman 
Catholic priests. The regular or Mo- 
nastic Orders of the Church of Rome 
would not submit their establishments 
to inspection. Why, then, should they 
endow schools which would not submit 
to their inspection? He perceived a 
secondary object in this Bill. If they 
made these payments to these schools, 
they would contravene the law by which 
these Monastic establishments were held 
to be illegal. The promoters of this 
scheme were aiming at the repeal of the 
law which declared these institutions to 
be illegal. There were legal as well as 
constitutional objections to making pay- 
ments to these schools. This was an 
objection recognized by most of the 
countries of Europe; and while he would 
vote for the payment of the educated 
man, he objected to pay for schools 
which were so constituted that they re- 
jected inspection. Were they driven to 
this—that they must contravene the 
law? If they endowed Monastic 
schools, they would raise additional ob- 
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schools such as that in which the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick was 
educated ; they would raise a barrier 
against enterprize in that form. Let 
them adopt the Amendment now before 
the Committee, and go straight to their 
object, which he admitted to be legiti- 
mate—the encouragement of interme- 
diate education. He would do much to 
meet the wishes of the Irish people, for 
he was convinced it was the want of 
education which made them so dissatis- 
fied ; but when they asked him to en- 
courage Bodies known to disseminate 
principles which produced alienation, he 
replied that if they could attain their 
object by other means, they ought to 
adopt those means, and not go out of 
their way to endow establishments and 
an anti-national system under which a 
large portion of the Irish people was 
now enthralled. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, in listening to the 
speech of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, thought the Committee 
must have been very much reminded of 
a character in one of the stories of 
Charles Dickens, who was continually 
referring to the head of CharlesI. He 
was waiting during that speech in order 
to see when the Jesuits and Cardinal 
Cullen would make their appearance. If 
the hon. Member would go over to Ire- 
land, he would find that he was making 
a wailon the floor of the House all too 
late ; for if it were illegal to recognize the 
existence of religious Orders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland by 
giving them what he (Mr. Newdegate) 
called State endowments, he must learn 
that they enjoyed those State endow- 
ments already, and that, in the opinion 
of the Lord Lieutenant, they well earned 
the money which they received. At 
Glencree, in County Wicklow, he would 
find one of those religious Bodies con- 
ducting a school partly with the money 
given by the State; and there was no 
Government or Administration in Ire- 
land the officers of which had not tes- 
tified to the success of that experiment 
made in the direction of ‘ concurrent 
endowment ”’—a phrase in many ears 
more mysterious and awful even than 
the word ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” Let the 
hon. Member go over to Ireland, and 
he would learn that the illegality of 
which he complained had been sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature of which he 
was a Member. 


Ur, Newdegate 
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Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN was aware 
that the hon. Member for North Wy. 
wickshire had a craze upon the subject 
of Catholic institutions, and would 
therefore, only address himself to ong 
of his observations. The hon. Mem. 
ber had referred to the deleterioys 
character of the education likely to 
be afforded by those establishments, 
The answer to this was that if man. 
agers in Ireland were to spend time 
in imparting to their pupils educa. 
tion of that kind, they would not be 
likely to receive a very large amount 
in result fees. In matters of education 
he was with Bishop Butler, who drey 
the distinction between the terms “ emu- 
lation’? and ‘‘envy,” that the one re. 
garded a person in the hope of bein 
raised to a higher level, while the latter 
described the feelings that would drag 
another man down. He (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) was in favour of levelling up. 
With reference to the kind of education 
received at intermediate schools, he re- 
membered that when he was at Trinity 
College, Dublin, they were generally 
over-weighted by the students who came 
up from those schools; but who, after 
their first year, did not retain their su- 
periority, and this Bill would, in some 
degree, remedy that inequality. Every 
hon. Member of his persuasion should 
assist in passing the Bill, in order 
to give encouragement to the schools, 
and enable themselves to meet their 
fellow-countrymen on an equal foot- 





ing. He put it to the hon. Men- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), whe- 
ther he intended to put his philoso- 
phical views against the unanimous 
opinion of the people of Ireland? With 
all deference to the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis), he 
would remind him that he was possessed 
of English prejudices, and had not for any 
great number of years been associated 
with his countrymen, the Irish. He ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Government 
for the introduction of the Bill, which 
he trusted would soon pass into law; for 
it was, in his opinion, the best measure 
that had been introduced for many years 
with the object of benefiting the Irish 
people. 

Mr. EWART was not insensible to the 
weight of the objections urged by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
a Newdegate), and he frankly con- 
essed that it would be disagreeable ta 
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-. andagainst his feelings, to see result 
ieeonte the religious Orders in the 
way indicated by the hon. Member, and 
as he had no doubt they would go if 
the Bill passed. Yet, looking at things 
as they existed in Ireland, he could 
not vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, even though the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland got a share 
of these funds to aid in the better educa- 
tion of their youths. He very much 
doubted that if all the advantages were 
given in Exhibitions, as the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire proposed, it 
would serve the end he had in view ; for 
what would be easier than to have an 
arrangement with the pupils that the 
Exhibitions should, in the main, go to the 
teacher. They wanted in Ireland two 
things—first, some aid to the teacher ; 
second, some aid to the pupils. The 
latter the Bill proposed to give in the 
way of result fees, some of which would 
undoubtedly pass from the manager to 
the teacher. He had sume experience 
in Ireland as a manager of a high-class 
intermediate school, and the great diffi- 
culty experienced was the want of means 
to pay first-class teachers. He hoped 
the Bill would pass, and he believed it 
would enable them to provide good 
teachers forthe intermediate schools. He 
looked forward to a great improvement 
in the education of his countrymen; and, 
in his opinion, the Bill would give satis- 
faction, and tend to the happiness of the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) had re- 
marked upon the absence from the Bill 
of any definition of the term ‘“‘ mana- 
ger.” There should be no difficulty on 
this point ; but, in his opinion, it would 
be very difficult to frame a wording that 
would assist anyone of ordinary intelli- 
gence in his endeavour to understand 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ manager.” 
He had just said that he was not ina 
position to afford the Committee infor- 
mation as to the component elements 
of the Board about to be appointed ; 
but he could assure them that it was not 
intended to select gentlemen incapable 
of satisfying themselves as to the ordi- 
nary meaning of plain terms. He be- 
lieved it would occur to every hon. 
Member that a definition of the word 
“manager” was unnecessary. Now, 
with regard to the payment of results 
fees. Something had been said about 
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a guarantee that the money would go 
to the persons entitled to receive it ; but 
was it to be supposed that it would be 
handed over to anyone who applied 
for it? Was it not more probable that 
the Board would apply the 7th sub- 
section of the 6th clause, which afforded 
a guarantee that the money would only 
be paid to persons entitled to make 
application for it? The fees would go 
to the manager, who, in his view, was 
the person who ‘‘kept the bag,” so to 
speak, and paid the teachers; and no 
one of average intelligence could go far 
wrong in determining who were en- 
titled to receive the money. It was said 
in the course of the debate by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, that ‘‘ the Lord 
Chancellor had alluded to result fees 
as affording a good precedent.’”? When 
the question of University education 
came to be dealt with, he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had perused authentic records 
of what had taken place, and failed 
to find any such expression of opinion; 
and he, therefore, made bold to say 
that his noble and learned Friend 
had never said anything of the kind. 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) had stated that Parliament 
had always prescribed that public money 
should not be given in aid of education 
unless the schools were subject to in- 
spection. He thought, if hon. Members 
would look, they would see that these 
conditions were strictly complied with 
in the Bill. They would see that by the 
8rd clause of the Bill, the Assistant Com- 
missioners should act, when required, as 
Inspectors as well as Secretaries. That, 
of course, contemplated the exercise, by 
the Board, of the power of inspection 
whenever it was thought fit. He was, 
therefore, justified in saying that not 
one sixpence would be given to an in- 
stitution that was not liable to inspec- 
tion. He thought the fees in question 
were needed to carry out the object of 
the Bill, which was the development and 
improvement of intermediate schools, 
and, when it was required, the calling 
into existence of new ones. With re- 
gard to Exhibitions, he thought if these, 
whether great or small, were given to 
any child, the parent might come in for 
a share; but that the last person likely 
to get any of the money would be the 
teacher. With reference to the sup- 
posed enforcement by managers of a 
condition that a proportion of the Ex- 
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hibitions should go to them, he would 
say that that would be obtaining, in a 
covert way, the object the Government 
desired to keep above board. He hoped 
the Committee would retain the words 
proposed to be omitted. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), in his opinion, had not 
been very successful in reminding the 
Committee of the results of the Catholic 
suppressionin Germany. Hedidnot think 
that Germany could be congratulated 
on the production of that distinguished 
non-Catholic, Dr. Nobiling. Again, he 
could not but think that all those ex- 
pressions of terror, horror, and fear 
came with singular inappropriateness 
from an Englishman; because it was a 
fact that not the worst part, but the best 
and highest part, of popular education 
in England was almost exclusively in 
clerical hands. He did not know that 
the pupils of Harrow, Eton, and Rugby 
were distinguished by anything dele- 
terious as regarded the education they 
received. Some fear had been ex- 
pressed on that side of the House at the 
Papal character of the education which 
the fees were to reward and encourage. 
He would venture to give the Committee 
an illustration of the character of the 
education likely to be so rewarded and 
encouraged. It was but the other day 
that a deplorable accident happened at 
Oxford. <A brilliant young student of 
Pembroke College, holding a Scholar- 
ship was, unfortunately, drowned in the 
river. That student, who was already 
regarded as certain to attain the highest 
distinctions at Oxford, had been a pupil 
and student of Queen’s College, Galway; 
but had previously been through a 
lengthened course in a Catholic school, 
conducted not only by Catholic teachers, 
but by Catholic ecclesiastics. On the 
news of his sad death reaching Galway, 
one of the Professors of the College, with 
grief and feeling, which astonished no 
one, read a notice of the young pupil, 
and in the course of that notice he re- 
marked that on the entrance of young 
O’Connor into Queen’s College, he was 
already possessed of a sound classical 
knowledge, and the ordinary subjects of 
intermediate education, and was not to 
be surpassed in Greek by the captains of 
Eton, Rugby, Cambridge, or Oxford. 
This was the testimony of the Professor 
of Greek, with regard to the education 
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given in a Catholic intermediate schoo]: 
and he (Mr. O’Donnell) was quite pay 
tain that the fact of their being Catholic 
would not, in the mind of any Member 
of the House who loved education, be 
an obstacle or objection to the payment 
of result fees to such managers and 
teachers who were capable of turning 
out men equal to his old friend George 
O’Connor. 

Mr. HIBBERT inquired of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther), whe- 
ther he would consent to insert in 
Clause 6, Sub-section 7, after the word 
‘‘ describing,” the words ‘‘ by inspection 
or otherwise.” He had gathered from 
the speech which he had just made that he 
considered inspection to be provided for 
in the Bill; and there could, for that 
reason, be no objection to the insertion 
of those words. It seemed to him that 
the addition proposed would carry out 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and be of great use to many hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken in favour of the 
Amendment. He could not support the 
Amendment, and thought that the pro- 
posal contained in the sub-section then 
under discussion was very much in ac- 
cordance with the system carried out in 
thiscountry. He could conceive no rea- 
son why the Government proposal should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER could not agree 
to the insertion of the words proposed 
by the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert), as he did not think any altera- 
tion necessary. 

Mr. COURTNEY explained, that in 
his reference to the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor, he did not say that the noble 
and learned Lord spoke of result fees as 
creating a precedent. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had declared that the present Bill 
was a preparation for legislation in r- 
spect of Universities ; and it therefore 
followed that anything done in the pre- 
sent Bill must necessarily be of great 
weight at any future time, in defence or 
extenuation of any new proposals of the 
same character. With respect to inspec- 
tion, the Bill provided none, in the sense 
in which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had used the 
word. Payment by results hitherto had 
had a totally different meaning from pay- 
ment by results in the Bill. In payment 
by results under the board school system, 
and under the voluntary system they 
were dealing with organizations, and 
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they inspected organizations. They in- 
spected the organization for primary 
schools, the results of which they were 
going to pay for, and they did precisely 
the same in respect of voluntary schools. 
In this case, there was no inspection 
whatever of the organization of inter- 
mediate schools. The only thing they 
were going to ask for was that a manu- 
factured article of a certain quality 
should be turned out. If that were 
so, why incur the inconvenience of 
dealing with managers ? Why not 
deal at once with the manufactured 
article? Here he would refer to the 
most interesting experience of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt). He referred to 
the time when he was a boy, and to the 
schools which then existed in Ireland. 
But these schools were supported be- 
cause they turned out good scholars. 
Owing to the reputation thus secured, 
scholars came to them ; and, in the same 
way, if the lads themselves, or their 
parents, were paid, instead of the ma- 
nager, voluntary schools would spring up 
and prosper, because the turning out of 
successful boys would be resorted to, 
and boys would come to them. Thus, 
in order to obtain prizes, parents 
would patronize the schools where the 
education might be relied upon to pro- 
duce that success. In that way only 
could they secure the improved educa- 
tion which was the main object of the 
Bill. They must remember that in this 
Bill they were only dealing with a prize 
boy, and unless they went and examined 
the school itself, and saw its working, 
they could not tell whether a thoroughly 
good education was being generally 
given. But, dealing, as they neces- 
sarily must, with the manufactured 
article, he asked whether they did not 
secure it much more conveniently, and 
without the disadvantage attending this 
scheme, by paying directly to the parent 
instead of to the manager? Who was 
the manager? The Government might 
say that the recipient of fees was the 
manager. Well, suppose the master got 
a certain portion of the tuition fees, was 
he the manager, or the person who ap- 
pointed him? They could not get out 
of that. But there was another diffi- 
culty. The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick said he did not care whe- 
ther it was a denominational school or 
uot. But if they were dealing with the 
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managers of a school, they must take 
care to secure this elementary condition 
—that all boys should have equal power 
to resort to that school. They were 
bound, if it was a denominational school, 
to see that it was so guarded and 
checked by a Conscience Clause that all 
boys might go to it, otherwise they were 
not dealing fairly with all classes, and 
they were devoting money to a public 
school to which a certain section of their 
boys might be unable to go. So that 
directly they dealt with the managers, 
they had this difficulty of .a Conscience 
Clause, without any corresponding ad- 
vantage. All the educational advan- 
tages hoped for would be secured by 
increasing the Exhibitions and prizes 
to the boys. On these grounds, he must 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) appeared 
to have had his orders to stick to every 
letter of the Bill; but he must warn the 
Government that if they were going to 
continue as inflexible with regard to 
Amendments which had yet to be pro- 
posed in this Bill as they had hitherto 
done, it would be fatal to its progress. 
[‘*Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Members around 
him, who had been accustomed to ob- 
struction, said ‘“‘Oh, oh!” but they 
must remember that the points which 
had been raised that night were of the 
deepest importance, and they must not 
be angry with him and other hon. Mem- 
bers if they felt rather inclined to insist 
upon them. But he desired to disclaim 
any sympathy with the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate); and if the Committee would give 
him their attention for a moment or 
two, he should show the real distinction 
there was between the argument which 
had been used on the opposite side of 
the House, and that which had been 
advanced on his side. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire occupied a posi- 
tion which was very different from that 
which he, for instance, occupied. ‘The 
hon. Member, having supported deno- 
minational education in England, and 
believing that English children who 
were not taught religion would be 
damned, was perfectly willing that Irish 
children should be damned. He did not 
sympathize with that sort of argument, 
nor did he go with the hon. Member at 
all in the attack which he had mada 
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upon Roman Catholics. That was not | the Bill. It was as to how far the Bij] 


the point before the Committee. The 
point which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Courtney) and 
others was, whether or not, as this was a 
Bill which professed to be in aid of 
intermediate secular education—a prin- 
ciple which he had always and still sup- 
ported—it was right that the matter 
should be so arranged asthatthereshould 
be incidentally a concurrent religious 
endowment. That was a very different 
a from that raised by the hon. 

entleman opposite. They simply ad- 
hered to the principle of secular educa- 
tion, and objected to any endowment of 
any religion whatever. He hoped it 
would not be thought that the time of 
the Committee had been wasted in 
pointing out that distinction. But the 
question now was—what were the Go- 
vernment going to do? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in answer to the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
had not given the Committee any satis- 
faction. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that there was vested in the 
Board a certain power of inspection ; but 
then it was a power which they were 
not bound to exercise, and the point 
which they put was this—was it, or was 
it not, right that payment for results 
should be allowed in cases in which the 
Board might, if it chose, decline to in- 
spect the efficiency of the teachers, and 
the character of the education given in 
the schools? He thought it would be 
most dangerous if, with reference to 
Ireland, they introduced this entirely 
new principle; and he felt that, unless 
the Government were prepared to con- 
sider the matter, any opposition which 
should be offered to that principle as it 
stood in the Bill would be perfectly 
justifiable. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 165 ; 
Noes 47: Majority 118.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Rules to be made by 
Board). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that a point 
which had already been the subject of 
some discussion might, he thought, be 
conveniently referred to at this stage of 


Mr. E. Jenkins 








did, or did not, include the education of 
girls. He was free to confess that when 
he moved the second reading of the 
Bill—— 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I rise 
to Order. I wish to ask what is the 
Question before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 
Gentleman is explaining an Amendment, 
which I understand he intends to moye 
to the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that when 
he moved the second reading of the Bill, 
he was under the impression that as 
drawn it did not extend to the education 
of girls. Since the second reading, this 
subject had been very carefully gone 
into; and he was now informed that it 
was a matter certainly open to a good 
deal of legal doubt as to what the exact 
application of the present wording of the 
Bill might be. He believed that those 
hon. and learned Gentlemen who were 
acquainted with what was known as 
Lord Brougham’s Act would understand 
the nature of the doubts that had arisen ; 
and certainly, so far as the Government 
were concerned, they had no objection 
whatever to the benefits of this scheme 
being, in a reasonable way, thrown open 
to girls as well as to boys. He cer- 
tainly should have objected to raising 
any question which might give rise to 
lengthened debates upon women’s rights, 
or any topics of that kind ; and if doubts 
had not arisen as to the construction of 
the Bill as drawn, he should have been 
disposed to deprecate the opening-up of 
a controversy which was not necessary 
to the fulfilment of the ostensible object 
with which the Bill was introduced. 
But as matters now stood, he would sug- 
gest that either now, or if the Committee 
did not like to adopt the words without 
Notice, on the Report, the following 
words should be introduced after Sub- 
section 3:—‘‘ For applying, as far as 
conveniently may be, the benefits of this 
Act to the education of girls.”” He might 
mention that these words were taken, as 
nearly as might be, from the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, and he thought 
they would meet every reasonable re- 
quirement. He begged to move the 
insertion of these pre 

Mr. COURTNEY thought the Com- 
mittee were in a somewhat unfortunate 
position in having this Amendment 
suddenly sprung upon them. As the 
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words had not been put on the Notice 
Paper, the Committee could not easily 
judge of their effect. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that they were 
taken from the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869; but their experience of the work- 
ing of that Act was not at all satisfac- 
tory. It was quite true that, under that 
Act, the Commissioners were instructed 
to do what they conveniently could in 
the way of promoting the education of 
girls; but, in point of fact, they had 
done next to nothing—he might almost 
say, nothing at all ; and, as he believed 
that the benefits of the Bill, as it was 
at present drawn, were equally open to 
girls as to boys on precisely the same 
conditions, it was a limitation of the 
Bill, and not an enlargement of it, to 
insert a Proviso giving the Commis- 
sioners power to deal, “as far as con- 
veniently may be,” in their discretion, 
with the education of girls. In fact, 
the Bill, as it stood, did admit girls 
equally with boys to its full advantages. 
On that ground, he thought it would be 
inconvenient that a decision should be 
taken upon the point at the present 
moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested that the matter might be 
deferred to the Report. Speaking for 
himself, he would rather have it deferred 
to the Report than that it should now 
be decided, for this reason—that the 
Amendment did certainly limit the Bill 
asit stood. The matter was now brought 
before them in a manner in which they 
could not possibly decide at once as to 
what was the proper plan to be adopted. 
This special Proviso clearly pointed to a 
different style of examination for girls 
from that for boys. Speaking for him- 
self, he should most strongly deprecate 
any such distinction. The University of 
Cambridge had examined boys and girls 
under the plan of this Bill for many 
years. The boys and girls were ad- 
mitted to precisely the same examination ; 
the same papers were sent to them; and 
they were examined by the same Exami- 
ners. These local examinations had 
been conducted with so much success in 
the last year that, whilst there were 
2,800 junior boys, there were 1,216 
Junior girls ; and whilst there were 935 
senior boys, there were 856 senior girls. 
The experiment had been tried for many 
years in this country with success, and 
the precedent might, he thought be fol- 
lowed with advantage in Ireland. 
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Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
must entertain some doubt as to whether 
the Bill, as it stood, would apply to the 
education of girls; otherwise, he would 
scarcely have given Notice of an Amend- 
ment which had been placed in his name 
on the Paper. Yet, when the Govern- 
ment generously and opportunely came 
forward with an Amendment of their 
own, in order to remove all doubt in the 
matter—an Amendment which would, 
he believed, be quite as effectual as that 
of the hon. Gentleman, and quite as 
easy of comprehension—the hon. Gentle- 
man, for reasons which he could not 
understand, declined to accept their pro- 
posal, and desired to withdraw his own, 
thus leaving the whole question at issue 
in a state of uncertainty. As to the 
Endowed Schools Act, the reason why 
so little had been done under its opera- 
tion for the education of girls was that 
the funds had to be administered under 
the restrictions of trusts, which did not 
exist in the present case. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, as he took 
a very great interest in the question 
under discussion, he was not disposed 
to run any risk with regard to it; and 
he could not, therefore, concur in the 
course which the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney) wished the Com- 
mittee to adopt. The proposal of the 
Government was, he thought, well en- 
titled to their favourable consideration, 
and he hoped it would be accepted. He, 
at all events, was prepared at once to 
close with the offer which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. J. Lowther), and to agree 
that this Amendment should be at once 
inserted in the clause. If any further 
question should arise with respect to it, 
it might be dealt with on the Report. 
He did not, however, think that any 
difficulty would arise, because the words 
of the Amendment were taken from the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869; and, in 
his opinion, the amount of discretion 
which the Amendment would give to 
the Commissioners might very fairly be 
vested in them. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA, while he 
should not object to the Amendment 
of the Government—the concession 
made in which he hoped would not be 
carried further—said, hecertainly should 
offer his most strenuous opposition to 
the Amendment which stood on the 
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Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). It should 
be borne in mind that the fund to be 
disposed of under the Bill was not very 
large, and, indeed, was not sufficient to 
provide for the requirements of the male 
youth of Ireland; and, therefore, it 
would not be expedient that it should be 
divided equally between girls and boys. 

Mr. HERSCHELL believed, that as 
the Bill stood it would apply to boys 
and girls alike; but expressed a hope 
that, in order to clear up any ambiguity 
which might exist, the Amendment of 
the Government—which, in his opinion, 
would be perfectly sufficient to carry out 
the object in view—would be accepted 
by the Committee. 

Mr. MELDON said, it was supposed 
by some hon. Members that girls would 
be treated more favourably under the 
Bill, in its present shape, than if the 
Amendment of the Government were 
adopted. But, be that as it might, the 
course which the Government had taken 
in dealing with the question appeared to 
him to be most extraordinary. Both 
in that House and in the other House 
of Parliament, it .had been distinctly 
stated that the Bill had been drafted 
with the view that it should not apply 
to girls; and that, upon that point, the 
Government would not give way. Why, 
he should like to know, did they now 
propose to deviate from that policy? 
Was it because they were convinced that 
they were originally wrong? Nothing 
of the kind. It was simply because a 
mistake had been made of their drafts- 
man, and that it had been found that 
girls might obtain some advantages 
under the Bill as it was drawn. For 
his own part, he was not one of those 
who objected to a reasonable provision 
being made for the education of girls ; 
but he certainly objected strongly to the 
victory which the proposed Amendment 
would give to the advocates of women’s 
rights, whose object was not that there 
should be a limited measure dealing 
specially with the education of women, 
but that the same education should be 
given to girls as was given to men. 
How did matters really stand with re- 
gard to the question? For years and 
years the subject of intermediate edu- 
cation had been discussed and pressed 
on the attention of the House. When 
the present Bill was at length intro- 
duced, not a word was said about afford- 


Sir Joseph UM‘ Kenna 


ing any aid as to the intermediate ey. 
cation of women; and he would point 
out that in Ireland the same necessity 
did not exist for any such aid as existed 
in the case of boys. Ireland was studded 
over with exceedingly good schools for 
the education of girls; but for boys no 
such provision was made. The result 
was that while girls could be satisfac. 
torily educated in that country, it was 
found necessary, in many instances, to 
send boys belonging to the same class 
for the purpose of education to England, 
There was only a sum of £1,000,000 
available for educating boys under the 
Bill; and the result of extending its 
provisions to the education of girls, as 
was proposed, would be to render it en- 
tirely useless and inoperative, as it was, 
to a great extent, already, seeing that 
the amount to be disposed of was so 
small. It was not, he contended, a right 
course to adopt to change the vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill, simply because the Go- 
vernment draftsman had made a mis- 
take. He hoped, therefore, that the 
question would not be pressed further 
that evening, and that it would be fully 
considered before the Report. If it was 
really advisable that some provision 
should be made for the intermediate 
education of girls in Ireland, then let 
that be done after due deliberation, and 
not in the hurried manner in which the 
Committee was now asked to proceed. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY could assure 
his hon. and learned ‘Friend who had 
just sat down that the question at issue 
was not one of women’s rights, but simply 
of their education, and that the object of 
the Amendment was nothing more nor 
less than to educate the women of Ire- 
land, that they might be better able to 
discharge their duties as daughters, 
wives, and mothers. There were in Ire- 
land, it was quite true, already excellent 
institutions for the purposes of female 
education; but it could not be justly 
said that that education stood in need of 
no stimulus. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) would place 
boys and girls on a perfect level in 
matters of education. He would have 
them submitted to the same examination, 
and, for all he knew, would establish 
competitions between them. Nov, 
identity of education might do very well 
in theory in England, though he doubted 
whether it was found to answer 1n prac 
tice; and the hon. Gentleman, he ima- 
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ined, hardly supposed ‘that those girls 
pt passed the Oxford and Cambridge 
examination, were fairly representative 
of the girls of this country. But, how- 
ever the case might be in England or 
Scotland, Ireland did not want the same 
thing; and any attempt to establish 
identity of education as between Trish 
boys and girls would, he felt satisfied, 
end in failure. 

Mr. J. P. CORRY was very much 
obliged to the Government for having 
proposed the Amendment, and thought 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) would do well to accept it ; for 
it was calculated, in his opinion, to con- 
fer very great advantages in connection 
with the cause of female education in 
Ireland. He was, he must confess, 
astonished to hear the hon. aad learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) object 
so strongly to the proposal ; but, for his 
own part, he entirely approved of it, and 
hoped the Government would adhere 


to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
think the question before the Committee 
wasonewhich exactly concerned women’s 
rights, although it might very easily 
become a question of women’s wrongs. 
For his own part, he could see nothing 
more reasonable than that money, which 
was about to be appropriated to the 
advancement of intermediate education 
in Ireland, should, ‘‘as far as con- 
veniently might be,” be employed in 
promoting the education of girls. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) had told the Committee 
that a vital principle of the Bill was that 
no attention shovld be paid to their 
education; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could, he thought, scarcely 
have been serious in making that state- 
ment. After all, it should not be for- 
gotten that the very moniesfrom which 
the endowment under the Bill was to 
come, had been used, whether rightly or 
wrongly, for the advantage of both men 
and women; and although it might be 
true that there were already good schools 
forgirls in Ireland, the Committee would, 
he could not help thinking, make a very 
great mistake if they allowed the Bill to 
pass without making, as far as it could 
be reasonably done, some provision for 
the education of the female population 
of that country. The way in which the 
Government proposed to carry out that 
object was, it seemed to him, on the 
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whole, better than the mode suggested 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard. It 
was rather a strong thing to say that no 
discrimination should be made between 
the sexes in the matter, and he felt 
thankful to the Government for the 
very reasonable course which they had 
adopted. 

Masor NOLAN hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard would be satisfied with 
the manner in which it was proposed by 
the Government to extend the benefits of 
the Bill to the education of girls. After 
all, the real object which the Committee 
ought t) keep in view was the best mode 
of assist ng those of the middle classes in 
Ireland, whose incomes were limited, in 
educating their children, and it did not so 
much matter whetherthe money was spent 
upon girls or upon boys. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) appeared to be of opinion 
that the money would go but a very 
little way in promoting education if it 
were divided between the two sexes. 
That, he thought, was a view of the 
matter which was entitled to attention; 
and it would be well to consider whether 
the fund to be disposed of under the 
Bill could not be increased, so as to meet 
the requirements of both. - 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING was 
not an advocate of what were called 
women’s rights; but he knew that there 
existed a considerable deficiency in the 
means of providing female education in 
Ireland; and he, therefore, cordially 
supported the Amendment, which would, 
he felt sure, be received with great 
favour by all classes in that country. 

Mr. COURTNEY would offer no fur- 
ther opposition to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the Government, although he 
certainly preferred his own, which he 
should reserve to himself the right of 
bringing forward at some future stage of 
the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. E. JENKINS wished to propose 
an Amendment which, he said, was, in 
his opinion, necessary for the purpose of 
securing that literature and languages 
should, in some shape or another, 
form part of a boy’s studies under the 
operation of the Bill. The Lord Chan- 


cellor, in ‘‘ another place,” had made a 
very startling statement, which he drew 
from the Report of the Commissioners 
in 1871, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 


the hon. Gentleman was not in Order in 
referring to a debate which had taken 
place in the other House during the 
present Session. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he had not 
referred to any debate, but simply to a 
statement which had been made in 
‘‘another place,’ drawn from the Cen- 
sus Commissioners’ Report of 1871, to 
the effect that only 13,814 were engaged 
in learning in the schools in Ireland 
Latin, or Greek, or other languages, or 
mathematics, and that in one county 
there was in a particular school only one 
boy learning any one of these subjects. 
The Committee would at once see the 
importance of that statement, because it 
would serve to show what might be the 
character of the education which would 
be given under the operation of the Bill, 
when a very great improvement was 
made in the teachers in those interme- 
diate schools. Now, what he proposed, 
in order to meet that difficulty, was 
nothing very dangerous. If hon. Mem- 
bers would turn to the Schedule of the 
Bill, they would find that the subjects 
of examination set down there were six 
in number—namely, Latin and Greek 
languages and history, English language 
and history, foreign languages and 
history, mathematics and the natural 
sciences; and then came, lastly, the very 
vague definition—‘‘ Such other subjects 
of secular education as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe.’’ The Com- 
mittee would at once perceive how the 
number of ‘‘such other subjects,” re- 
lating to commerce, or something of 
that sort, might be enlarged; and, if 
any hon. Member would look at the 
Schedule, he would also find that a 
student would be obliged to answer 
satisfactorily in only two subjects in 
order to pass, and three in order to take 
honours. Now, that being so, there was 
not the slightest provision, he contended, 
made in the Bill to secure that under its 
operation even an elementary knowledge 
of literature or languages should be ob- 
tained. It was to remedy that defect 
that he proposed to add to Sub-section 4 
of the clause the words ‘‘ subject to the 
conditions of this Act.” It was not an 
unreasonable proposal, because it would 
secure that the elements of four sub- 
jects, at least, should be taught to the 
students. He ventured to submit to the 
Committee that some such provision as 
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this was essential, when they found that 
the Government were unwilling to haye 
inspection, and unwilling to give the 
House satisfaction as to the character of 
the education which was to be given, 
Hence he hoped the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would see his way clear either to adopt 
his proposal, or one similar to it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER agreed with 
good deal of that which had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins); but he hoped 
he would not press his Amendment, as 
he would consider some of the points 
on Report. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, there 
was a word used in the Schedule to 
which he desired to direct the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland. That was, as to 
the various modes in which the word 
‘subject’ was used. It was quite ne- 
cessary to have an interpretation of that 
word. In one place it was used as re- 
presenting a whole class of subjects; 
whereas, in another case, it obviously ap- 
plied to one thing only. Therefore, the 
interpretation he asked for was neces- 
sary. 

Masor NOLAN entered his protest 
as to the degradation which he thought 
the Bill would cast upon mathematics 
and the natural sciences if the Amend- 
ment was accepted. Such a course he 
strongly objected to. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
should not like to agree to the Amend- 
ment if he thought it degraded mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. The 
Amendment provided, as he approved, 
for the study of literature; but that 
would not prevent the study of mathe- 
matics. Anyone who was familiar with 
Universities or intermediate studies must 
have seen that certain subjects of natural 
and physical science were constantly 
taken refuge in by boys who tried to 
earn a reputation. But under the pre- 
sent Bill that could not be done. He 
thought nothing could be more suitable 
than the study of literature; and he 
considered the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Dundee very valuable, 80 
as to insure the proper teaching of 
classics, At present, classics were taught 
in Ireland ; but the teaching did no intel- 
lectual good to nine boys out of ten. If it 
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was made a point that mathematics be 
studied properly, and not in a slip-shod 
way, the Bill would do a good deal to 
raise those studies from the discredit 
into which they were falling. 

Mr. BUTT did not say that the 
Amendment would degrade mathema- 
tices; but he strongly opposed taking 
such questions as it involved out of the 
discretion of the Board. 

Me. E. JENKINS withdrew his 
Amendment, but again wished to point 
out how very important the subject was. 
They were giving money, as the Bill 
stood, without any security as to the in- 
spection of the schools. That being so, 
he hoped, on Report, the Government 
would take the means of securing that 
which his Amendment aimed at. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST moved an Amendment to 
Sub-section 7, with the view of seeing 
fees paid were properly yee He 
did not for a moment say the managers 
of schools were not efficient bodies; but 
Parliament ought to see that the fees 
received were applied for the purposes 
of the Act, which were to improve in- 
termediate education in Ireland. He 
might remind the Committee that in the 
case of the Elementary Education Act for 
England, there were the most ample se- 
curities that the fees which were received 
by the managers should be applied to 
improving the education given. Without 
wishing to discuss the regulations laid 
down by the Board, he thought there 
should be ample provision for the due 
application of the money which might 
be received. 

Mrz. J. LOWTHER did not think the 
Amendment was necessary, because the 
object of his hon. and learned Friend 
was attained by Clause 5 of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he had an 
Amendment to move which he was sorry 
was not on the Paper; but he had de- 
sired to see the results of previous 
Amendments before he put it. His pro- 
posal was to the effect that in cases 
where money was paid, the schools 
should be inspected. His right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had said more than once that inspection 
was provided for in the Bill. He (Mr. 
Fawcett) was perfectly aware that it 
was; but it did not, in the slightest de- 
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gree, follow that the inspection con- 
templated would be secured. He 
thought it a very unfortunate thing that 
the House should depart from a very 
important principle and a very import- 
ant precedent, which had been uni- 
formly observed in Acts relating to edu- 
cation—and that was, whenever money 
was given as payments for results in 
those cases, public money being so 
given, public inspection should follow. 
The Committee having decided, by a 
large majority, that payments by results 
should be maintained, of course, those 
who objected to such a course were bound 
to accept their decision. Therefore, he 
did not, in the slightest degree, wish to 
revive a controversy which had been 
settled, or in any way alter the inten- 
tions of the Committee by anything like 
a side-wind. He accepted it as abso- 
lutely decided, that there should be, as 
regarded intermediate education, pay- 
ments for results, just in the same way 
as it was provided under the Elementary 
Education Act in England. But such 
payments ought necessarily to be fol- 
lowed by inspection ; and, although the 
Bill provided for inspection, his Amend- 
ment had for its object making the in- 
tentions of the Bill more precise as to 
attaining the real principle of inspection. 
He therefore moved his Amendment, 
which simply asserted that in every case 
where managers received money as pay- 
ment for results, in those cases, the 
schools superintended by such managers 
should be inspected under the authority 
of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 10, after the word “Sche- 
dule,’’ to insert the words “for the inspection 
of the schools the managers of which received 
any payments under this Act.’’— (Mr. Fawcett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was quite 
impossible to accept the Amendment. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney would see that the first thing which 
would arise if his proposal were adopted 
would be to add very largely to the 
working expenses of the Act. Inciden- 
tally, no doubt, they did comtemplate in- 
spection under certain conditions; but 
inspection was to be the exception, as 
the Government did not contemplate 
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that the Board would find it necessary 
to adopt constant inspection. But when- 
ever there was reason to believe that in- 
spection was necessary, it would be 
adopted. 

Mr. E. JENKINS hoped the hon. 
Member for Hackney would press his 
Amendment. The Committee had no 
guarantee of efficiency; there was no 
certainty that proper subjects would be 
taught, and there was not to be any in- 
spection. He ventured to ask the Com- 
mittee, whatever the other House might 
do, whether it was right to pass the Bill 
in its present form? It was a matter 
for consideration—after the discussion 
which had taken place that night, after 
the manner in which it had been shown 
that the Bill failed in almost every par- 
ticular to secure anything like efficient 
education or an efficient result for the 
money to be paid—whether the House 
should allow it to pass? 

Mr. BUTT said, the Amendment, if 
» carried, would mean the total re-casting 
of the Bill, and a departure from every 
principle laid down in it.. There was 
inspection in the Bill, but it was very 
wisely limited. He asked the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), 
and the other Members who supported 


him, whether they thought they had a 


better knowledge of the wants of the 
Irish in respect to intermediate educa- 
tion than the Irish Members, and whe- 
ther they thought they were better 
judges of the way to manage such edu- 
cation than the Irish Members? What 
was the object of the inspection pro- 
posed? The real fact was that if they 
inspected they controlled; and he con- 
sidered the real meaning of the proposal 
was to put the whole of the schools 
under the control of the Government, 
and to allow them to interfere with their 
internal arrangements. He assured the 
Committee that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Hackney must end in total 
failure. The parties who were pro- 
posing and supporting the Amendment 
knew nothing about the wants of Ire- 
land. He was glad to see that the 
Scotch Members, generally, who took 
part in the discussion, had spoken tem- 
perately and with a knowledge of affairs ; 
but, at the same time, he must say he 
considered it a very suspicious thing that 
the Paper should be black with Amend- 
ments by English and Scotch Members, 
while not a single Irish Member had 
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one proposal to alter the Bill. Ho x, 
peated, this was a very suspicious thing. 
and, seeing that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hackney was a com. 
plete departure from the whole principle 
of the Bill, he hoped the Government 
would act upon their own judgment of 
what was right and reject the Amend. 
ment, not heeding the temporary ob. 
struction which had been offered to the 
passing of the measure. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was quite 
impossible to carry out inspection under 
the Bill as it stood. It was quite certain 
that the schools would be conducted by 
religious Orders, and it was well known 
that they would not be subject to in- 
spection. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS could not 
help thinking that the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
was singularly inconsistent. He said 
there was inspection in the Bill; but 
that, if it was to be made a reality, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, the Bill would require re-casting. 

Mr. BUTT desired to correct the 
statement of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry. What he did say was that 
there was limited inspection provided 
for in the Bill; but that if extended, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, the Bill would require re-casting. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS aid, it 
really amounted to this. If the Con- 
science Clause, to which they would pre- 








sently come, was to be anything else 
than a sham, inspection would be abso- 
lutely necessary. That was the only 
way by which they could be sure that 
the Conscience Clause would be a reality. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had told the Com- 
mittee plainly enough that inspection 
was to be the exception and not the rule. 
Why was that to be the case in reference 
to an Education Bill for Ireland? The 
House would not allow any public money 
to be given for educational purposes in 
Scotland or England without adequate 
provision being made for inspection. 
This was done for two reasons. The 
first purpose was to insure respect for 
religious opinions, and prevent religious 
liberty being infringed upon. ‘The se- 
cond purpose of inspection was to seé 
that the schools were efficient. To pro- 
yide inspection for schools in Ireland, 
they were told, would destroy the Bill. 
He was quite aware of the reason 
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inspection was not provided in the 
wy os why it was objected to. The 
real reason for such a course of proce- 
dure was that it was a denominational 
Bill. It was a Bill for the purpose of 
endowing denominational education in 
Ireland. It was meant to be so, its ope- 
ration must be so, and it was accepted 
as such by those who were greedy to 
accept it, and who knew that if it was 
altered as proposed by the hon. Member 
for Hackney, it would be destroyed as 
a purely denominational measure, and, 
therefore, would not be accepted by them. 
The bon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick had plainly said that the alteration 
proposed, if conceded one jot or one 
tittle, would have the effect of qualify- 
ing the Bill, and, in point of fact, 
making it worthless in the eyes of the 
Irish Members who supported it. In 
reality, this Bill, which was introduced 
at so latea period of the Session, after 
having been in the Government bureau 
for months, was to be thrust down the 
throats of hon. Members, and to be 
passed without any concessions being 
made to those who opposed it. Consi- 
dering that not to provide inspection was 
contrary to the principle on which money 
was voted for education in England and 
Scotland, he should vote with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney if he 
divided the Committee, and as he hoped 
he would. 

Mr. EVANS was desirous to see the 
Bill passed; but he could not conceal 
from himself the importance of the dis- 
cussion which had taken place. What 
was the use of providing a Conscience 
Clause unless some kind of inspection 
was decided on? He certainly thought 
it necessary to provide for inspection, as 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Hackney. 

Mr. BUTT said, the Bill had, in its 
present form, been accepted by Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics alike, with- 
out objection, and the animosity of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Charles Lewis) who 
had averred himself a strong Protestant, 
and who had said he represented a strong 
Protestant constituency, was not justi- 
fied on the part of Protestants generally. 
He (Mr. Butt) must say this—that deal- 
ing with an intricate question the Go- 
vernment seemed to be satisfied that it 
would be better not to touch the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hackney. 


for payment by results, and one of these 
was the provision of a Conscience Clause. 
No school whatever, conducted as an 
intermediate school, would consent to 
Government interference at every turn 
for the sake of payment by results. It 
was not a question of religious, but of 
gentlemanly, feeling, and both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics—and he 
must say it was only from Protestants 
that he had heard complaints—would 
indignantly object to it. If inspection 
was to be obtained, it must be purchased 
at a greater price than was offered 
for it in the Bill. They had within the 
limits of the Bill all the inspection that 
could be properly carried out. Any 
attempt to subject the intermediate 
schools of Ireland to a general inspection 
would, he believed, prove futile. 

Mr. MACARTNEY was very much 
astonished to hear the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) say 
that all school managers in Ireland 
would object to inspection. For his part, 
he did not believe Protestant school 
managers would object to it in the least. 
Rather they would invite it. He thought 
it most extraordinary that the Assistant 
Commissioner should also act as Secre- 
tary and as Inspector. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick stated that 
when the Board thought it necessary 
they could send down an Inspector. 
That was to say, those gentlemen would 
send down one of themselves. If, how- 
ever, they had onerous duties to per- 
form, how could they afford time to in- 
spect schools? He was also very much 
surprised to hear the Chief Secretary for 
a oe say it would be impossible to 
provide funds for the inspection of 
schools. Surely, the number of inter- 
mediate schools could not be large. 
They were not by any means so nume- 
rous as the national schools, which, of 
course, required a great number of In- 
spectors. A couple of Inspectors would, 
perhaps, be all that was necessary, and 
he thought the money devoted to paying 
them would be very well spent. 

Mr. FAWCETT interposed between 
the Committee and the division he was 
about to take, only for the purpose of 
entering his protest against the language 
used by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick in reference to the English 
and Scotch Members who happened to 
take part in that debate. He had dis- 





The Bill made certain things necessary 


tinctly referred to them as if they were 
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guilty of an act of intrusion, and said— 
‘“« What did they know about Irish edu- 
cation?’’? Now, he could assure the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
that he (Mr. Fawcett) was just as sin- 
cere in this matter as he was. The 
hon. and learned Member warmly wel- 
comed English assistance in carrying 
out his views on the Land Question, 
which was much more difficult for Eng- 
lish Liberals to understand than this 
question of Irish Education. He was 
then as lavish in his praises of English 
Liberals as if they were the most. en- 
lightened of men; but when they hap- 
ee to disagree with him the hon. and 
earned Gentleman changed his tone. 
Now, he (Mr. Fawcett) altogether ob- 
jected to this attempt to separate Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch Members. To 
say that English Members should not 
concern themselves with Irish questions 
was introducing into that House Home 
Rule in its worst form. He put it to the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
whether, if English Members were en- 
titled to vote on such a complicated 
Irish question as Land Tenure, they 
ought not to express their opinions on 
the question of the inspection of schools ? 
If inspection was good for education in 
England, it was good for it in Ireland. 
If it was necessary to have inspection in 
order to secure a proper expenditure of 
the public money devoted to education 
in England, it could not be less neces- 
sary to have the same sort of security 
for the proper expenditure of the public 
money devoted to education in Ireland. 
They did not wish to force inspection 
upon those schools which objected to it ; 
but they did not do soin England. All 
they said was, if the managers of those 
schools wished to obtain certain pay- 
ments, they must earn them in a certain 
way. There was no difference in this 
matter between England and Ireland. 
None, at any rate, had been pointed out, 
nor had any reason been shown why the 
same rule which applied to elementary 
schools should not apply to intermediate 
schools also. Some day or other the 
Bill would be drawn into a precedent 
for intermediate education in England. 
If it passed, it seemed to him absolutely 
impossible that the Conservatives and 
Liberals who supported it could refuse 
to extend to England the principle of 
payment without inspection. Feeling 
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in this question, he thought it his duty 
to divide the Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 49. 
Noes 126: Majority 84.— (Div. List 
No. 238.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he did not 
know that he quite understood what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to do in 
reference to the next Amendment on the 
Paper, which stood in his (Mr. J enkins’s) 
name. The Amendment was as fol. 
lows :—In Clause 6, page 3, to add the 
following sub-section :— 

“(10.) The rules shall provide, in the discretion 
of the Board, either that one of the subjects in 
the Schedule (1), (2), or (3), shall be necessary in 
pass and honour examinations, or that it shall 
be necessary for the student in either of such 
examinations to obtain one-third of the possible 
marks in any four subjects.” 

He begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, this was the 
Amendment to which he referred ata 
previous stage of the discussion. If the 
hon. Member would withdraw it, he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) would consider it be- 
fore the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 








that an important principle was involved 
Mr, Faweett 


Clause 7 (No payment unless condi- 
tions as to religious instruction be ob- 
served). 

Mr. FAWCETT observed that they 
had now reached an hour at which 
they might fairly report Progress. It 
could not be said that the Movers of 
the Amendments had wasted a single 
moment of time. He had himself ad- 
vised the withdrawal of an Amendment 
which might have occupied hours, and 
the discussion upon it did not last more 
than 20 minutes. They now came to the 
most important clause of the Bill, after 
he and other hon. Members had been in 
the House continuously since 7 o’clock— 
he meant the Conscience Clause. ‘The 
Government surely did not expect to get 
the Bill through Committee at a single 
Sitting, considering that the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill had occupied 
nine nights. If this education measure 
was being considered for the first time 
in Committee on the 25th of July, he 
was not in the least degree responsible 
for it. He thought the wisest course 
they could now pursue, considering the 
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importance of the subject and the late- 
noss of the hour, was to report Progress, 
and, accordingly, he begged to move that 
they should do so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 

ess, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(itr. Fawcett.) 


Mz. J. LOWTHER hoped the hon. 
Member would not persist in his Motion. 
He had mentioned the 25th of July; 
they were now actually at the 26th, and 
it was customary at that advanced period 
of the Session to prolong their discussions 
beyond the usual time. He hoped the 
Committee would make a little sacrifice 
of its convenience in order that the Bill 
might proceed. They had already got 
through the substantial part of the 
measure. No doubt, there would be 
some discussion upon the clause before 
them; but after it had been disposed of 
very little would remain, as it was his 
intention to accept some of the Amend- 
ments on the Paper. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he trusted the Committee 
would proceed. 

Mason NOLAN begged the hon. 
Member for Hackney to leave the Irish 
Members this one night. They had not 
had one fora long time. All of them, 
with the exception of three or four, 
were anxious to go on with the Bill. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS supported 
the Motion, though he had no doubt 
that if the Government and the Irish 
Members wished it, they could force the 
Committee to sit longer, and treat all 
suggestions for an alteration of the Bill 
as they had treated them hitherto. He 
would remind the Committee that this 
was really a most important clause, and 
that, moreover, it was not the only sub- 
ject on which discussion would arise. 
There was a very important Amendment 
in regard to national schools still to come 
—one which he was sure deserved care- 
ful consideration and discussion. Un- 
less they were told they were bound to 
pass the Bill through Committee that 
night, he thought it hard that the dis- 
cussion should be continued. He should 
certainly vote in favour of the Motion, 
out of regard for the interests of the 
people of Ireland — [‘‘ Oh! ”]— at all 
events, of certain people in Ireland. 
With reference to a remark which had 
fallen in the early part of the evening 
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Limerick (Mr. Butt), he (Mr. Lewis) 
begged to say that he never spoke of 
himself as a representative of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland on this question. 
All he claimed for himself was that he 
represented a considerable number of 
persons in Ireland who thought deeply 
on this question, and who desired that 
their views should be laid before and 
considered by that House, though, like 
himself, they were perfectly prepared to 
be beaten. He thought it right to make 
these remarks, because the hon. and 
learned Member was entirely in error in 
supposing that he (Mr. Lewis) put him- 
self forward as representing any body. 
That was to say, he did not represent 
any particular constituency, but only 
those persons who disagreed with the 
Bill. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was glad to hear 
the hon. Member admit that he did not 
represent any constituency on this ques- 
tion. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 18; 
Noes 134: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 238.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that, although 
he still thought it extremely incon- 
venient to proceed with the Bill at that 
hour, there was nothing which he dis- 
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liked more than for any hon. Member 
not to accept the decision of the House 
or of the Committee. He was perfectly 
satisfied, therefore, with the protest 
which had been made; and, after the 
division which had just taken place, he 
should offer no further opposition to the 
measure being proceeded with. 

Mr. J. P. GORRY moved, in page 3, 
line 24, after ‘‘ Board,”’ to insert—‘‘ that 
such school is open during certain spe- 
cified hours forsecular instruction alone.” 
His object was to secure that no chil- 
dren should be excluded from any school 
because of their religious convictions ; 
but that they should have a full oppor- 
tunity of receiving that instruction to 
which he conceived they were entitled 
under the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 24, after the word “ Board,” 
to insert the words “that such school is open 
during certain specified hours for secular in- 
struction alone.”’—(Mr. James Corry.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


“M 
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Government and the Committee would 
be acting contrary to the whole spirit 
of the Bill if they accepted the Motion 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER did not conceive 
that there was any occasion for the 
Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed that no 
Amendment could make the clause any- 
thing but a pretence. A Conscience 
Clause without inspection was nothing 
but a trap for unwary parents, particu- 
larly in the case of Monastic schools. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
believed Parliament had been informed 
that this clause was framed upon the 
precedent of the Endowed Schools Act 
of 1869; but the fact was that it differed 
from the provisions of that Act as much 
as possible. The English Education Act 
provided that religious instruction must 
be at the beginning or end of school 
hours, so as not to interfere with a cer- 
tain specified time for secular teaching 
which all the scholars might receive 
alike; but, under the clause which was 
now before the Committee, there was 
nothing to prevent the managers of 
schools from rendering it inoperative 
by refusing to receive scholars of par- 
ticular classes and denominations. In 
England and Scotland schools were 
kept open to all comers, and the pro- 
tecting influence of the Conscience Clause 
came in to prevent proselytism. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 111: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) 


Mr. COURTNEY moved, in page 38, 
line 25, after ‘‘ pupil,” to insert— 

‘*Ts refused admission to such school on 
the ground of religious belief, and that no 
pupil.”’ 


The Proviso was one which could not, 
he thought, be well refused. He re- 
garded it as an important elementary 
principle that, if public money were to 
be paid to a public school, that school 
should be freely open to the children 
of the people who were ready with the 
necessary fees, and that the Board 
should not make any grant to the mana- 
gers of aschool unless it could be shown 
that no child had been refused admis- 
sion on the ground of religious belief. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 25, after the word “ pupil,” 
to insert the words ‘‘is refused admission to 
such school on the ground of religious belief, 
and that no pupil.” —(Mr. Courtney. 

Question proposed ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA pointed out 
that all the schools in Ireland were at 
the present time practically denomina. 
tional. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the result 
fees to be given under the Bill would 
make it the direct personal interest of 
managers of schools to take as many 
pupils as they could. 

Mr. EVANS said, that not very long 
ago a scheme was received from the 
Commissioners which had been adopted 
in the management of schools in the 
neighbourhood with which he was best 
acquainted—that of Derbyshire. One 
of the provisions of the scheme was that 
no pupil should be excluded in conse- 
quence of religious belief; and he did 
not see why that which was suitable for 
boarding schools in Derbyshire should 
not also be suitable in Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, it was 
impossible for him to look at the pro- 
visions of the Bill, from beginning to 
end, without being brought back to the 
conclusion that this was a measure for 
the endowment of denominational schools. 
He might be in a minority at the present 
time in that opinion; but in the course 
of the past week he had received com- 
munications from intelligent persons in 
Ireland, showing that they were be- 
ginning to understand the subject ; and 
he was convinced that when the measure 
was actually in operation, some hon. 
Members would regret that they didnot 
take up a different position from that 
which they had occupied in the course 
of the present discussion. , 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACHaaid, 
reference had been made to the En- 
dowed Schools Act of 1869; but he did 
not think that the interpretation which 
had been put upon that Statute was al- 
together correct. The sections of the 
Act which had been spoken of were not 
of general, but of special application; 
they did not say that every child, what- 
ever his religion, should have a right to 
attend any school; but that if a child 
was entitled to admission on other 
grounds, he should not be excluded from 
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attending a day school merely because 
of any difference in religion. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought that com- 

liance with the principle for which he 
contended could be secured by making 
it a condition of result fees that the 
managers of schools should receive such 
scholars as were brought to them. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS remarked, 
that if, in the case of the English En- 
dowed Schools, when Parliament was 
not dealing with public money, but with 
private endowments, it was thought ne- 
cessary to have a Conscience Clause, how 
much more necessary was it when dealing 
with public money, to have an effective 
clause of that description. 

Mr. O’;CONNOR POWER said, it ap- 
peared to him that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) was altogether impracticable. If 
the hon. Member was not prepared to 
go further, it was simply childish and 
absurd to suppose that any adequate 
protection could be derived from his 
Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 28; 
Noes 107: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 240.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Finance). 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he desired to 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
point of considerable importance. Under 
the Bill a permanent Commission was 
about to be formed which would have 
the administration of large sums of 
public money devoted to secular educa- 
tion. This Commission would perform 
the functions of an ordinary Civil De- 
partment of the State. It was, therefore, 
desirable that the proceedings of that 
Commission should be brought under the 
review of the Legislature, and this could 
only be done by providing that the 
salaries of the Commissioners should be 
annually voted by Parliament, as was the 
case with every analogous Commission, 
whether the funds they administered 
were or were not voted by Parliament ; 
such as the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, the Charity Commission, the Copy- 
hold Commission, the Education Boards, 
the Woods and Forests, and others. In 
the case of the Greenwich Hospital 
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Commission, which formerly was not 
voted by Parliament, the abuses were 
so great, mainly owing to the absence 
of annual review, that it was found 
necessary to charge them on the Votes 
of Parliament, repaying the amount 
from Greenwich funds into the Exche- 
quer. There was no instance of a per- 
manent Commission dealing with funds 
devoted to secular purposes, and acting 
as a Civil Department, not appearing in 
the annual Votes. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he saw no reason why Par- 
liament should be asked to vote a sum 
of money which it did not provide, but 
which was to be provided from sources 
altogether independent of Parliament. 
If the right hon. Gentleman, however, 
would place upon the Paper the exact 
words of any Motion which he might 
contemplate on the subject, it would be 
duly considered by the Government. 

Mr. BUTT said, that in the case of 
the Irish Church Temporalities Com- 
mission, whose members administered 
£300,000 a-year, all their expenses were 
paid out of the funds which they so ad- 
ministered, without being subject to the 
review of Parliament. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
funds referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member were not applied to State pur- 

oses. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought that the 
provisions for auditing the accounts of 
the Commission to be appointed under 
the Bill were somewhat imperfect. This 
was an important matter, and he hoped 
care would be taken that the accounts 
were submitted to the Controller and 
Auditor General, and laid before Par- 
liament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, care would 
be taken that Government supervision 
was exercised in the auditing of the 
accounts. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that what was 
wanted was that the audit should not be 
by Government. The audit should be 
independent, and not under the control 
of the Government, and the proper 
authority was the Controller and Auditor 
General. ; 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
state that the audit would be made by 
the Government, but that it would be 
conducted under Government superin- 
tendence. However, he was quite 
willing to consider the point which had 
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been raised before the stage of Re- 
port. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


ScHEDULE. 

Tue O’CONOR DON moved, in page 5, 
after line 13, to insert the following 
sub-section :—‘‘ (1.) The Irish language, 
literature, and archeology.” The ob- 
ject of the proposal was to provide for 
instruction being given in the schools on 
those subjects. In a Bill of this de- 
scription it was eminently desirable to 
recognize the fact that there was an 
Irish language, and that a knowledge 
of it would be useful. There were, 
no doubt, a great many persons in Ire- 
land who spoke that language; but 
there were not many who knew it gram- 
matically, who were able to write and 
read it, and to decipher it in manuscript. 
His proposal was not a mere matter of 
sentiment, but one which would, if 
adopted, prove practically useful. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped that the 
hon. Member for Roscommon would not 
feel himself under a necessity to press 
his Motion to a division. Irish litera- 
ture covered a wide ground; and, as 
regarded the Irish language, he thought 
it was substantially a dead language. 
It could hardly be seriously contended 
that a knowledge of that language was 
necessary in Ireland towards a good 
liberal education. As matters stood at 
present, he had not sufficient informa- 
tion to justify him in accepting the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Mr.0’CONNOR POWER hoped that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon would 
not be contented with the statement of 
the Chief Secretary ; but would, if neces- 
sary, go to a division on the subject. 
He might remind the Committee that 
a Memoriai, signed by 40 or 50 Mem- 
bers of Parliament, had been presented 
in favour of the proposal now under 
consideration; and when a Bill of this 
kind was being passed—a Bill which 
was intended to meet the wishes of the 
Irish people—could the Committee dis- 
regard the opinions of the Representa- 
tives of that people, as expressed in that 
document? He sincerely trusted the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would re- 
consider the matter. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, there 
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guage of great value, which threw much 
light upon the character, the ancient 
history, and the tendencies of the people 
of that country. He believed that 59 
years hence it would be part of the 
programme of every Irish educationalist 
to insist upon a knowledge of thos 
subjects which the hon. Member desired 
to see included in the present Bill. Hp 
joined with his hon. Friend the Membe 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), jn 
hoping that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would re-consider the matter, 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR desired to 
point out that if the proposal of the hon, 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) were accepted, it would alter the 
whole structure of the Schedules, which 
at present included only six subjects, 

Masor NOLAN said, that if Greek 
and Latin were to be separated into two, 
there would also be an increase in the 
number of subjects. 

Mr. SULLIVAN strongly appealed 
to the Government to re-consider the 
subject. He could assure them that this 
was a matter which deeply touched the 
feeling of Ireland—one which touched 
that feeling more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else. Was this a moment, when 
a patriotic citizen of Edinburgh had col- 





lected from his countrymen no less a 
sum than £10,000—he referred to Pro- 
fessor Blackie—for the endowment of a 
Celtic Chair in the University of that 
city, for the Government to say “ Nay” 
to a request like the present, made to 
them by the Irish Representatives? He 
might remind the Committee that in a 
previous Session he had appealed, and 
not in vain, to the Prime Minister to 
recognize Irish language and literature 
by giving a grant of money in connec- 
tion with the ancient manuscripts of that 
country; and he stated then, what he 
stated now, that, owing to the neglect of 
education in Ireland, if the ancient lan- 
guage of the country was not more éx- 
tensively known, they would soon be 
incapable of translating those mantu- 
scripts, which were of priceless value, 
not only to Ireland itself, but to the 
whole of Europe. ie 
Mr. BUTT said, he heartily joined 
with hon. Members who had spoken, 
appealing to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to agree to the request which, 
he believed, was unanimously pre 
upon him on the part of the Irish Re- 
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Mr, J. Lowther 
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and had been for many years—a Pro- 
fessor of the Irish language at Trinity 
College ; and it was pro osed that that 
Chair should be endowed in memory of 
an accomplished man who had taken a 
deep interest in the subject. Another 
well-known Irish citizen had left £5,000 
a-year towards the cultivation of the 
Irish language. With these examples 
before them, he hoped the Government 
would see the importance of the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
and would recognize the undoubted fact 
that great interest was taken in Ireland 
in this matter. He believed that nothing 
would give more general satisfaction 
throughout that country than a recog- 
nition, under this Bill, of the Irish lan- 


age. 
rie MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that as one who had occupied the post 
which his right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Lowther) now filled, he could assure the 
Committee, and especially the Irish 
Members, that the Government had not 
the slightest wish to place a ban upon 
the Irish language, or to depreciate the 
wishes of the Representatives of Ireland 
on the subject. Obviously, however, the 
matter was surrounded with a good 
many practical difficulties. While there 
was a considerable number of persons in 
Ireland at the present day who spoke 
the Celtic language, there were but 
few who were qualified scholars in it; 
and if the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon were adopted, he 
ventured to say that in but few schools 
would it be possible for those who at- 
tended them to secure efficient instruc- 
tion in Irish language, literature, and 
archeology. It might be possible in 
time, and it might also be desirable, 
that a knowledge of those three subjects 
should be extended; but the extension 
could only come with time. Other 
branches of learning of great importance 
were not named in the Schedule of the 
present Bill; but it rested with the Board 
to introduce them, when they saw fit, 
among the list of subjects. He hoped 
that at that hour of the morning—2.30— 
the hon. Member for Roscommon would 
see the propriety of not pressing his 
proposition to a division. 

Mr. BUTT was acquainted with at 
least one seminary in Ireland—a Roman 
Catholic institution—in which no diffi- 
culty was experienced in receiving in- 
struction in the Irish language. For- 
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merly there were many men of eminence 
as scholars in the ancient tongue of his 
country; but the number of such men 
was declining every day, because no 
encouragement was held out to them. 
For that reason, if for no other, he 
thought the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon was one which ought 
to command the attention and approval 
of the Government. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that if 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
undertake that on the Report he would, 
in some shape, embody in the Bill the 
recognition of the Irish language, Irish 
literature, and Irish history, he would 
not press the subject further on the 
Committee; but unless the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them an assur- 
ance that a provision for the purpose 
should, in some shape, be inserted in the 
Bill upon the Report, it would be neces- 
sary to divide the Committee on the 
question. 

Mr. E. JENKINS desired to point 
out to the Committee that this was 
a matter of University Education, apart 
from Intermediate Education. And what 
would be the effect of adopting the pro- 

osal? A man might pass in Irish 
anguage and literature, and then in 
some subject of secular education to be 
settled by the Board, and there would 
be nothing to insure that a proper and 
sufficient education was given to such 
competitors, which it was the great aim 
of the Bill to provide. There was no- 
thing, in fact, to make it compulsory. 

Tue O’CONOR DON expressed him- 
self willing to insert qualifying words in 
his Amendment, before ‘‘the Irish lan- 
guage,’’ so that the number of six divi- 
sions of the subjects should not be 
increased. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
wish to stand out upon the point if it 
was the desire of the Committee, espe- 
cially as he attached very little import- 
ance to it; and he would, therefore, at 
once say he would consider the matter 
on the Report. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue O’CONOR DON moved, in page 
5, line 14, after ‘‘language,” insert 
‘“‘and.”” He intended next to move to 
insert, after ‘‘history,” ‘of England 
and Ireland.” The hon. Member ob- 
served, that from the manner in which 
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worded, it seemed to imply that any 
history written in the English language 
would comply with the conditions of the 
section. He did not know whether that 
was meant, or that the history was to 
be the history of England alone. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER assumed that 
what was meant was the history of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. O'DONNELL remarked, that 
Irishmen in general regarded ‘‘ English 
history’? as meaning the history of 
England. A great many Irishmen would 
arrive at the same conclusion upon that. 
A great deal of the difference of opinion 
which prevailed among different classes 
of Irish people arose from the fact that 
a great many Irishmen did not study the 
history of their own country. If Eng- 
lishmen could be brought to study the 
history of Ireland, he thought the result 
would be satisfactory to both countries. 
He thought it should be of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
suggested that the sub-section should 
be—‘‘ The language, literature, and his- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland ;” 
otherwise, they would be leaving out a 
great deal of Irish literature. 

Tue O’CONOR DON thought that 
Amendment a better one, and would 
withdraw his own. 

Mr. E. JENKINS observed, that he 
took it that the Irish language would be 
included by that wording. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Yes, and the 
Geelic. 

Mr. PULESTON: And the Manx. 

Mr. BUTT reminded the Committee 
that the legal language of Great Britain 
and Ireland was the English. 


Amendment (Zhe O’Conor Don) ne- 
gatived. 


Amendment (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 
proposed. 


Mr. E. JENKINS again reminded 
the Committee that the Amendment now 
proposed would include the Irish lan- 
guage. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
replied, that the Board would put a 
natural interpretation on the words of 
the sub-section. P 


Amendment agreed to. 


THz O’CONOR DON moved, in 


page 5, line 16, after ‘‘ history,” to in- 
{ 
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sert ‘‘or any one of them.” He had 
intended to propose ‘or any two of 
them;” but he thought the present 
Amendment was preferable, in ordey 
that the knowledge of both should not 
disqualify. 

Mr. E. JENKINS objected, that this 
would be reducing the requirements to g 
minimum, after Latin and Greek had 
been separated. It would then not be 
necessary for a boy to pass in any first- 
class subject ; but two very small sub. 
jects indeed would enable him to obtain 
the advantages which the Bill held out, 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
what most struck him was the extra- 
ordinary magnitude of those prizes, 
They were, in fact, honour-prizes, and 
not pass-prizes. No such prizes were 
known in the corresponding institutions 
of Scotland. If this principle were 
finally adopted, they would have to cut 
their scholarships in two. If they s 
cut the subjects into parts, they must 
cut the scholarships also, and not give 
such prizes for such trifling subjects. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would leave the provi- 
sion as it originally stood. 

TxrO’CONOR DON feared that many 
boys would not be found able to pass in 
two modern languages at present, and to 
make it obligatory would be equivalent 
to abolishing both ; while there were some 
boys who would devote themselves to 
learning either French, or German, or 
Italian. They would not, however, find 
in the schools with which the Bill dealt, 
either the boys to learn, or the teachers 
to teach, all three languages. He 
thought, therefore, if they desired to 
encourage the study of modern languages, 
the requirement should be confined to 
only one. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, referring to the 
remark of the right hon. Member for 
the University of ‘Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) as to there being honour-prizes, 
and as to the ease with which they were 
obtained, observed that, to obtain them, 
| the student must pass in three subjects. 
| Still, he had no vanity of authorship of 
‘the Amendment, and he thought what 
was suggested was an improvement on 
the original draft of the Bill, for the 
_idea of the boys being expected to know 
‘those three languages was never con- 
| templated. It ought to have been put 
in a category by itself; but he never 
contemplated all three. 
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Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
neurred in what the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) had said 
with regard to those languages. He 
wished, however, to express his regret 
that Latin and Greek had been separated 


co 


by an earlier Amendment. He now had 
to suggest that an Amendment should 
be inserted in the Bill, on the Report, 
to the effect that if a boy passed in three 
subjects, it should be compulsory, for 
the purpose of his obtaining those re- 
wards and distinctions, that one of the 
subjects should be Greek, or Latin, or 
mathematics. If they did that, they 
would then have an examination worthy 
of the competition for higher honours 
and rewards, and thus answer the 
intentions of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to remind 
the Committee that in some of the Uni- 
yersities it was strongly recommended 
that an option should be allowed, not to 
take up Greek, but two modern languages 
instead. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he thought 
that, looking at what they had been 
doing, it would be well if the Govern- 
ment would fix on certain subjects as 
essential. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained, that he 
had stated he considered the suggestion 
an improvement, and would consider it 
on the Report. 

Mason NOLAN thought that, if there 
was such a thing as “‘ cramming,”’ which 
he did not believe, they had taken the 
best means of discouraging it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


_Mr. COURTNEY moved, in page 6, 
line 1, to leave out ‘subjects,’ and in- 
sert “ divisions.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
_Mz. COURTNEY moved, in page 6, 
line 2, after ‘‘ himself,” to insert— 

“Unless the Board shall, for special reasons 
to be stated by them in each case, dispense with 
this condition of eligibility.’’ 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mz. COURTNEY moved, in page 6, 
line 11, to leave out ‘‘ October,” and in- 
sert “ April.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that if 
the fees were kept at 10s. for the notices 
given by the students, it would be an 
intimation to poor Irish people that 
they need not apply for admission to any 
of the benefits which the Bill was in- 
tended to confer. He should move to 
leave out 10s. at page 6, line 14, and in- 
sert 28. 6d. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved to insert 
“‘ divisions ” instead of ‘‘ subjects,” con- 
sequent upon the same alteration pre- 
viously made. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved, in page 7, 
line 8, to leave out ‘in the proportion 
of one for every ten students who shall 
pass in three subjects at the least.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to insert 
after ‘‘ course,’’ in page 7, line 6— 
“No student to whom such a prize is awarded 


shall continue to hold any exhibition under this 
Act previously held by him.” 


Mr. COURTNEY thought such a pro- 
vision was scarcely necessary. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MELDON said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment to leave out, 
in page 7, line 33, ‘‘not being a na- 
tional school,’ and he observed that the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) had a 
similar Notice on the Paper. The sub- 
ject would, he thought, require some 
amount of consideration and discussion, 
which could not be devoted to it now, 
as it was nearly 3 o’clock, and he there- 
fore proposed to move his Amendment 
on the Report. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, 
and to be printed. [Bill 275.] 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT (re-committed) BILL. 


(Sir Windham Anstruther, Mr. Campbell-Banner - 
man, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Ramsay.) 


[BILL 124.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 





moved that the Order for Committee be 
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discharged. In doing so, he appealed to 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to deal with the subject- 
matter of the Bill himself next Session. 
It was high time that the questions in 
dispute between the Parochial Boards 
and the Railway Companies in Scot- 
land, as to valuation procedure, should 
be settled, and he should be very glad 
to see the Government undertake the 
duty of bringing that about. 
Motion agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





HABITUAL DRUNKARDS [ STAMP puTy ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to impose a 
Stamp Duty on Licences to keep Retreats for 
the reception of Habitual Drunkards, and also 
on every Patient admitted into such Retreat, 
and for the renewal of such Licences, which 
may become payable under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session to facilitate the 
control and cure of Habitual Drunkards. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


ELDERS WIDOWS’ FUND [DEFICIENCIES ]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of the Revenues of India, of such 
sums as may be required to make good the de- 
ficiency in the Elders Widows’ Fund, and to 
enable the Trustees from time to time to meet 
the current liabilities of the said Fund, under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Ses- 
sion to enable the Trustees of the Elders Widows’ 
Fund to apply the Capital of the said Fund in 
aid of Income, and for other purposes relating 
thereto (Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


AARALRR* 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 26th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] —Sexect Commirrer — Report — 
Intemperance. 

Pusuic Brits—First Reading—Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Scotland) * (174) ; Naval Discipline Amend- 
ment * (175). 

Second Reading —Idiots, &c. (Ireland) (148) ; 
777 an Board of Works (Money)* 

169). 

Report—Corrib (Galway) River * (166) ; Fresh- 
water Fish Protection * (173); Weights and 
Measures * (161). 

Third Reading—Epping Forest * (164); Police 
(Expenses) Act Continuance* (165), and 
passed. 
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THE TREATY OF BERLIN—THE popy 
OF BATOUM. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Eart GRANVILLE: I rise, with per- 


mission of your Lordships, to make q 
personal explanation. The accuracy of 
a Ministerial statement is of national 
importance. The accuracy of a state. 
ment by an individual Peer is only of 
importance to himself, but to himself it 
is of great importance. On Thursday, 
the 18th, and on Tuesday, the 238m, 
irreconcilable statements were made by 
the Prime Minister and myself respect- 
ing the port of Batoum. There is no 
question, I hope, of either of us wishing 
to deceive the House. The question is, 
which was best informed. The noble 
Earl, in referring on Thursday week to 
the cession of Batoum, said, among 
things— 


“Tt will hold three considerable ships, and if 
it were packed like the London Docks, it might 
hold six; but in that case the danger if the 
wind blew from the west would be immense.” 


On the Tuesday following, I quoted 
what the Prime Minister had said, and! 
said that I did not know how many 
ships Batoum could hold, but that I knew 
that recently it had held not three, not 
six, seven, eight, nine, 10, 11, or 12 
but 13 men-of-war and a transport. Yes- 
terday the noble Earl read, as a Memo- 
randum from the Royal Hydrographer, 
as follows :— 


“ Batoum can only be described as a bay and 
not as a harbour. ‘The area within which 
ships can anchor is limited to a circle of about 
850 yards in diameter, but this area is further 
reduced by the very deep water—upwards of 45 
fathoms—of the central part. The anchorage 
ground with any reasonable depth is thus con- 
fined to the shore segments of the circle, and 
certainly not more than three iron-clad ships 
could take up anchorage here, and swing clear, 
even with a limited amount of cable and in fine 
weather. With reference to the statement made 
that the port has contained thirteen men-of-war 
and a transport, this could only have been 
effected by the ships being placed parallel to 
each other at short distances, and their sterns 
secured to the shore near the town on the westem 
side of the bay. These are not the conditions 
attached to free anchoring ground, and it could 
be only under very exceptional circumstances 
that such a squadron would be so packed, and 
even then with insecurity.” 


I have seen in Zhe Morning Post a letter 
from Hobart Pasha, which I shall 
read— 
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“8m,—As considerable doubt seems to exist 
in the public mind as to what sort of place 
Batoum is as a seaport, I would like to give 
some information on_the subject. The Prime 
Minister was perfectly right when he stated 
that only three ships could lay at anchor in the 

rt, if he meant to convey, as I presume he 
did "vessels laying at anchor in the ordinary 
way with room to swing ; but if ships are hauled 
into the shore with their sterns made fast with 
the beach (that is called laying in tiers) 12 
or 13 vessels could moor in Batoum harbour. 
If any mistake was made by the Prime Minister 
in his statement regarding the capabilities of the 
harbour of Batoum for holding ships, it evi- 
dently arose from a technical error on the part 
of his informant, who had not calculated on the 
great advantage of the existence of deep water 
close into the shore, merely, I presume, havin, 
measured the size of the harbour and allowe 
so much space for each ship to anchor in, so 
that she might swing with safety.”’ 


On seeing this letter, I took the liberty 
to write to Hobart Pasha— 
“ July 26, 1873. 

“Dzar Honart Pasua,—I have just read in 
The Morning Post a letter in which you give an 
explanation of Lord Beaconsfield’s mistake 
respecting the capacity of the harbour of 
Batoum. You were not the person who gave 
me the information on which I spoke on Tuesday, 
but I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me whether Batoum is a bay or a harbour; 
whether it is or is not afact that 13 men- 
of-war and a transport have recently been held 
in that harbour; whether of these men-of-war 
seven were not iron-clads and one or two other 
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ships taking up an equal space; and whether 
they were not perfectly safe in all weathers ?”’ 


I received the following reply :— 


“Dear Lorp GRANVILLE,—Batoum is more 
than a bay; itisa harbour though small, and a 
very safe one, as no sea or wind ever endangersthe 
safety of ships moored to the shore. It is well- 
known to sailors that all vessels immediately on 
entering the harbour have to secure their sterns 
to theshore, where they are quite safe. Thirteen 
men-of-war of different sizes, of which six were 
iron-clads, and two large wooden frigates, were 
lying moored to the shore on more than one 
occasion.” 


I trust your Lordships will think I was 
justified in giving the contradiction 
which I did on Tuesday to the previous 
statement of the Prime Minister, that 
Batoum could only hold three consider- 
able ships, or six closely packed, which 
would then be in immense danger if the 
wind blew from a certain quarter. On 
authority even better than the Hydro- 
grapher, it appears that 13 men-of-war 
have lain there more than once in per- 
fect safety from any weather. 

Taz Eart or BEACONSFIELD: All 
T can say is that the statement of the 
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noble Earl fully bears out that of the 
Royal Hydrographer. 

Kart GRANVILLE: Yes, but not 
that of the noble Earl. 


TRAMWAYS (USE OF MECHANICAL 
POWERS) BILLS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Hart or REDESDALE rose to 
move a Resolution in reference to the 
existing system of legislation in respect 
of the use of steam power on Tramways, 
and declaring the necessity of further 
inquiry. The noble Earl said, that 
looking at the extreme importance of 
the question to all persons concerned, he 
was desirous that the House should con- 
sider whether it was not expedient to 
pass some such Resolution as that he 
had just proposed. The first Report on 
the subject of the use of steam on Tram- 
ways was presented last year to the 
House of Commons, and the Committee 
of the present year had simply adopted 
that Report. The Committee recom- 
mended that certain bye-laws governing 


the use of steam or other mechanical 
power on Tramways should be framed 


by the Board of Trade, and he presumed 


that they were the bye-laws which ap- 
peared in the Bills now before Parlia- 
ment. 
to several matters more or less concern- 
ing the use of steam—the employment 
of bells, stopping the cars or slackening 
speed in case of approaching danger, 
posting the bye-laws, protection of pas- 
sengers from machinery, consumption 
of smoke and steam, &c. 
these precautions were not included in 
the Bills before their Lordships. 
of the regulations—a very important one 
to his mind—was that the engines 
should not travel at a greater speed 
than eight miles an hour in town, and 
10 miles an hour out of town; and that, 
where there were facing points, the rate 
should not be more than four miles an 
hour. 
by an indicator attached to each engine. 
Now, the indicator was admittedly not 
a perfect instrument, and therefore it 
was considered desirable that a recorder 
should also be used. But no provision 
was made in the regulations for re- 
corders. On this point it was important 
to note the evidence given by Major 
General Hutchinson, of the Board of 
Trade. Before the Committee that gen- 
tleman was asked whether it was his 


The recommendations referred 
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The speed was to be determined 
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opinion that the use of steam indicators 
and steam recorders should be laid down 
in any general regulations? The answer 
was, that was the opinion of the inspect- 
ing officers of the Board of Trade. But 
even if all the regulations recommended 
in reference to the use of steam were 
observed, it could not be said that they 
had arrived at any fixed or conclusive 
decision; and the question which he 
desired to raise, therefore, was whether 
some ‘‘ further and well-considered 
legislation” as to the use of steam on 
tramways was not desirable. Itshould 
be remembered that when tramways 
were introduced, it was intended they 
should supply the place of omnibuses ; 
and their application was first made in 
the direction of towns, the provision 
being that the lines should be carried 
along the middle of the streets. Now 
that it was proposed to lay down tram- 
ways in the public highways in the 
country, it was right to draw attention 
to the remarkable fact that in all these 
Provisional Orders the word “street,” 
not “road,” was used. This omission 
of the word “road”? seemed to him to 
be very important, since, in some of the 
Bills before their Lordships’ House, 
there was an evident desire to substi- 
tute to a considerable extent tramways 
for railways in certain cases. If that 
was the right thing to be done, it be- 
hoved Parliament to take care that 
further provision was made for the 
safety and convenience of the public, 
and that undue competition with rail- 
ways did not arise. These tramway 
schemes came to Parliament at a great 
advantage; for, instead of having like a 
railway to buy land, they took the 
public highway. That was said to be 
for the public advantage; but for all 
that it was a matter requiring careful 
consideration, both on the ground of 
competition and of public convenience. 
There was one case illustrative of his 
argument that he desired specially to 
mention. Down in Lincolnshire they 
had started a tramway which was to 
run 10 miles into the country, and the 
lines were to be laid along one side of 
the turnpike road. This could only be 
done to the inconvenience, more or less, 
of thecattle, and carts, and other vehicles 
which by right were now driven over it; 
and it was perfectly clear that if tram- 
ways were thus to be laid down in all 
directions throughout the country, that 


Lhe Earl of Redesdale 
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some further Parliamentary regulation 
and control—not at first contemplated 
would be required to prevent them be. 
coming a danger and a nuisance, Hy 
thought it desirable, therefore, that their 
Lordships, before giving their consen; 
to the Bills that had been presented tp 
Parliament, should consider how far was 
expedient to permit the use of steam op 
tramways. 


Moved to resolve, That this House is not pr. 
pared to sanction the use of steam power op 
tramways generally under the conditions pr. 

sed in the Bills now waiting to be committed 
without further inquiry : 

That further and well considered legislation 
appears desirable in regard to tramways to be 
worked by steam along publichighways through. 
out the country in conjunction or in competition 
with railways, such tramways being free from 
many of the obligations to which railways are 
subject, and frequently proposed to be laid on 
one side instead of the centre of the road thereby 
affecting the property of frontagers injuriously 
and unequally.—(The Earl of Redesdale.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD was not sur- 
prised at the alarm exhibited by his 
noble Friend, in common with many 
others, at the somewhat novel idea of 
introducing steam power upon the high- 
ways and country roads. His noble 
Friend shied at the idea, just as horses 
shied at steam tramways themselves; 
but they were told by witnesses who 
appeared before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that it was pos- 
sible to educate horses to the engine 
and cars; and he must confess that, 
since their evidence, he had gone through 
some education himself, and thought 
that a great deal of the ground for 
alarm had passed away. The Committee 
which this year inquired into the subject 
was a most competent one, and waspre- 
sided over by a Gentleman of great abi- 
lity and industry—his hon. Friend, Mr. 
Arthur Peel. Their Report was not 
by any means a repetition of that 
presented by the former Committee. 
A great deal of fresh evidence of 8 
most important kind was taken, amongst 
the witnesses being Major General 
Hutchinson and other railway inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade. Major 
General Hutchinson had been engage! 
during the year in examining all ac- 
cessible tramway lines, not only in this 
but in foreign countries, where the use 
of steam power had already been tried. 
The veils a those inquiries was We 
calculated to allay the alarm that had 
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created. Notwithstanding what 
bm sible Friend had stated, there did 
not appear to him to be any lack of re- 
strictions or regulations in the Bills and 
Provisional Orders before Parliament. 
On the contrary, the promoters of the 
tramways were subjected—and most 
properly so—to an amount of control 
such as was never imposed upon any 
other class of traffic. If steam was to 
be used on tramways at all, the most 
careful regulations would have to be 
adopted for the safety of the public, 
especially in regard to the danger of 
frightening horses, and thus causing 
risk to human life. For his own part, 
he wished that those obnoxious machines, 
the traction engines, which they were 
in the habit of seeing on their roads 
every day, were subjected to anything 
like the same regulations as were to be 
found in these Tramway Bills. He be- 
lieved the annoyance that would be ex- 
perienced from steam tramways would 
be less than that which resulted from 
the traction engines. No doubt, there 
were weighty arguments in favour of 
these Bills. The promoters had managed 
to satisfy two careful inquiries of the 
other House; they had satisfied the 
Board of Trade; and last, though not 
least, they had satisfied all the local 
authorities of the towns and places con- 
cerned. But it was true that this House 
had not itself inquired into the question 
of the use of steam on tramways on 
their public roads. He thought it would 
be only proper that the House should in- 
quire for itself into that point; but he 
did not see why, on that ground, these 
Bills and Orders should be absolutely 
rejected. He thought the promoters, 
who must have incurred considerable 
expense, were entitled to have their 
Bills without the clauses authorizing 
the use of steam, on the understanding 
that an official inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the whole question by this 
House next Session. He trusted this 
suggestion might be accepted. 

Tae Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
that if the suggestion of the noble Lord 
met the wishes of the House, he, for his 
part, would be quite prepared to ac- 
cept it. 

Lorn COLVILLE or CULROSS was 
struck by the somewhat favourable 
legislation accorded to Tramway Com- 
panies as against Railway Companies, 


Over the Metropolitan Railway, which 
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was constructed at the enormous cost of 
about £1,000,000 a-mile, there was ac- 
tually running a tramway whose pro- 
prietors purchased no land at all, but 
simply laid their rails on the high road. 
The Metropolitan Railway Company had 
to pay 5 per cent on their receipts for 
passenger duty, whilst the Tramway 
Companies—those privileged interlopers 
on the Queen’s highway—did not pay a 
farthing. He thought the time had 
come when some fairness should be 
shown in the matter; and he considered 
that the passenger duty should be im- 
posed on the Tramway as well as the 
Railway Companies. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT hoped 
their Lordships would not pass the 
Resolution which had been proposed, 
as they would have the effect of 
preventing the use of steam on tram- 
ways altogether. He thought to do so 
would be a mistake, because it was 
quite possible the best kind of steam 
engine had not yet been invented, and 
it was not improbable that some noiseless 
machine might hereafter be made which 
would be altogether unobjectionable. 

Lorp TALBOT p—E MALAHIDE did | 
not advocate the use of steam on tram- 
ways, which were a sufficient nuisance 
without it; but he travelled in a steam 
carriage to Ascot and back before the 
introduction of railways with the late 
Earl of Egmont and other persons, and 
although the journey was a tedious one, 
there was no accident owing to the 
frightening of horses. 

Tue Eart or STAIR thanked the 
noble Earl for having brought this 
question before the House, as it was one 
of very great importance. The noble 
Lord (Lord Carlingford) appeared to 
have no fear of tramway engines; but 
directly he met a traction engine, he was 
aghast. In regard to the testimony 
borne by the noble Lord who spoke 
last, he must state that he had wit- 
nessed the working of a steam tramway 
in Princes Street, Edinburgh, and his 
experience was that every horse which 
passed shied at it. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, it seemed to 
be agreed that it was desirable to ap- 
point a Select Committee next year, and, 
as another debate of some importance 
was about to come on, it was hardly 
worth while to prolong the discussion or 
to divide the House. One point was 
gained, at all events—that the parties 
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who were immediately interested in these 
Bills would now know what they were 
to expect. He understood that it was 
now arranged that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed early next 
Session. He hoped this would be ap- 
pointed as early as possible; and, mean- 
while, the Board of Trade would insert 
powers to use steam in all Provisional 
Orders relating to Tramways, subject to 
the decision of the Committee, which 
would have to be considered by the 
Board of Trade before they could come 
to any decision. There were two Bills. 
No. 3 Bill related to tramways which 
were already existing, which were ask- 
ing for steam powers. No. 2 Bill con- 
tained new Tramways Provisional Orders, 
with steam powersin them. He did not 
suppose that even the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Redesdale) wished to disallow 
powers which had been sanctioned over 
and over again by Parliament, and he 
supposed that under the arrangement 
made, No. 3 Bill would not be proceeded 
with, and No. 2 Bill would be passed 
without the clauses relating to mechani- 
cal power. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE urder- 
stood the noble Lord’s (Lord Carling- 
ford’s) suggestion to be that the clauses 
empowering the use of steam should 
be omitted from the Bills passed this 
year, and that next Session there should 
be a Committee of the House to con- 
sider what should be done. As that 
suggestion had been accepted, he would 
not press his Resolution on the House ; 
but next year he should ask attention 
to the question whether better legisla- 
tion could not be had as to tramways 
running over the public roads of the 
country. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


IDIOTS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 148.) 
(The Lord Carlingford.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the object of the measure, 
which had passed the other House, was 
to give to Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
substantially the same powers as were 
possessed by similar bodies in England 
in regard to the disposal of blind, deaf, 
and dumb, or imbecile paupers, who 
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might, under Proper regulations, he 
domiciled where they would be bette 
cared for than in the workhouse. Ther 
were certain words in the Bill which 
apparently extended it beyond the Eng. 
lish law; but those words he would, x 
the next stage, agree to omit. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2” 
—(TZhe Lord Carlingford.) 


THe Dvuxe of RICHMOND yu» 
GORDON would offer no objection to the 
second reading of the Bill, although 
Clauses 3 and 4 appeared to go further 
than the English law in respect to imbe- 
cile paupers. He believed the late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland introduced a some- 
what similar Bill last year, which was 
not proceeded with in consequence of a 
Commission being issued in Ireland to 
inquire into the whole question. He was 
informed that the labours of the Con- 
mission had now terminated, and that 
the Commissioners had drawn up their 
Report. In assenting to the second 
reading, therefore, he must give Notice 
that in Committee, in the 4th clause, he 
should propose to insert words empower- 
ing the Local Government Board, if they 
thought proper, to impose such regula- 
tions as might be deemed necessary to 
give effect to the Report of the Com- 
missioners to which he had alluded. 

After a few words from Earl Netsoy 
and Lord O’ Hagan, 

Lorp CARLINGFORD observed, that 
this Bill was far more restricted in its 
operations than that introduced last year 
by his noble and learned Friend. He 
had no doubt that in Committee he 
would be able to agree to such al 
Amendment as that which the Lord 
President of the Council had sketched 
out. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
THE TREATY OF BERLIN—ALLEGED 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND RUSSIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Taz Eart or ROSEBERY rose, in 
accordance with Notice, to call attention 
to a Memorandum purporting to have 
been signed by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury and Count Schouvaloff on May 30, 
1878, and to ask, If it was the intention 
of the Government to lay it on the Table 
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House? He regretted that the 
pe was not in worthier hands than 
his. It was of importance, as bearing 
on a part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which, from the nature 
and scope of it, must be of paramount 
importance at this moment. It might 
be objected from the Government Bench 
that he had not framed his Notice in the 
form of a Motion. He had always ob- 
served that when noble Lords on the Op- 
position side ventured to call attention 
to important points in the policy of the 
Government, they were met with the 
statement that the Government would 
be quite prepared to defend their policy 
when it was properly challenged. Well, 
in the first place, with respect to the 
reflection which, he thought, would be 
found after a little to become rather 
monotonous, he had to say that he 
thought they on the Opposition side of 
the House must recognize the fact that 
they were not a majority. They were 
in a minority, though, he believed, a 
right-thinking minority. In the second 
place, he thought he might state that 
they—that he, at any rate—did not for 
one moment wish to call in question the 
policy of the Government in this matter. 
The policy of the Government must be 
most momentous in its consequences. It 
was, he believed, a policy such as had 
not at any time been submitted to Par- 
liament during this century. But it was 
a policy as gloomy as it was gigantic. 
They knew absolutely less about it now 
then they did at the beginning of the 
Session. He humbly ventured to say 
that their proper course, as an Opposi- 
tion, was not so much to arraign the 
policy of the Government, as it was to 
ask the Ministers to instruct them in it, 
in short and easy lessons. As he said 
before, the policy of the Government 
was a great one, and, being so great, 
there was all the greater necessity for 
explanation. Upon this head the Go- 
vernment did not appear to agree with 
the view he had endeavoured to express. 
The course they had pursued with re- 
spect to their policy, he would venture 
to say, was one of obscurity enlivened 
with sarcasm. The other day, the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) the Leader of the 
Opposition in their Lordships’ House, 
ventured, in a manner so conciliatory as 
to be almost humble, to ask for some in- 
formation with regard to the last jewel 
which had been placed in the English 
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Crown, and he was referred to The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Well, they did get 
a little information, but it did not come 
from the noble Marquess at the head of 
the Foreign Office (the Marquess of 
Salisbury). The Predecessor in Office 
of the noble Marquess did give them 
some information, and did throw light 
on some of the transactions of the Go- 
vernment, for doing which he was sharply 
called to account by the noble Marquess, 
who likened him to Titus Oates. They 
who came to the Government asking for 
bread might complain that they were 
treated to stones, and stones thrown 
with no inconsiderable force. In the 
whole history of the negotiations there 
were five cardinal points—points which 
became salient to everybody who had 
studied the history of these transactions. 
First, there was the San Stefano Treaty; 
the second was the Circular of the 1st 
of April; the third, the alleged secret 
Agreement of May 30; the fourth, the 
secret Convention of June 4th, with 
Turkey ; and the fifth was the Treaty 
signed at Berlin on the 30th of July. 
As to the secret Agreement between 
Russia and England, the only light 
thrown upon it was that which came 
from certain proceedings in a police 
court. Now, as regarded this Agree- 
ment, which was supposed to have been 
signed by the noble Marquess the 
Foreign Secretary and the Russian Am- 
bassador in England, Count Shouvaloff, 
on the 30th of May, it would be well to 
recall how they came to have any cogni- 
zance of it at all. The substance of 
it appeared in Zhe Globe within, he 
thought, three or four days after it was 
signed, and it was on the 14th of June, 
he thought, that the entire text was 
given in the columns of the same journal. 
As regarded the substance of the Agree- 
ment, a Question was put to the noble 
Marquess on the 8rd of June, and he 
replied, that— 

‘“‘ The statement in The Globe, and other state- 
ments he had seen, were wholly unauthentic, 
and not deserving the confidence of their Lord« 
ships’ House.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxl. 1061.] 

On the 17th of June, the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Council, who had 
been interpellated on the same point, 
said that at the earliest possible moment 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to give the fullest information 
to Parliament, and that the alleged 
Agreement which had appeared in Zhe 
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Globe—and he used words identical with 
those used in ‘‘another place” by a 
Member of the Government in answer 
to a Question, in similar terms, so that 
they must have been the result of some 
study—was ‘‘incomplete, and, therefore, 
incorrect.” Upon the statement of the 
noble Duke, there was certainly a very 
strong case for the production of an au- 
thentic copy of the Agreement. Having 
got as much knowledge as they could of 
this Agreement, and there being no 
authentic denial, as he understood, of 
the principle of the Agreement, he must 
say he thought it a little hard of the 
Government to leave the nation in entire 
ignorance of the exact text of this 
particular document, which was a com- 
ame of so much importance that it would 

e difficult to over-estimate its signifi- 
cance. Not merely that; but if this 
was a “ counterfeit presentment” of 
the real Agreement, it was even worse 
upon the part of the Government to 
leave it with them, and deny them the 
means of testing its accuracy. Another 
thing was apparent. It might be irre- 
gular for him to refer to what had 
transpired in ‘‘ another place,” but they 
had all heard that the Agreement was 
not to be laid upon the Table, because 
there were documents in connection with 
it which it would be necessary to present 
at the same time; but other Powers 
would not allow us to produce them. 
What he gathered from all this was, 
that if it had not been for the ill-advised 
conduct of a very subordinate clerk in 
the Foreign Office, who was intrusted 
with the copying of the Agreement, at the 
rate of 10d. per hour, the English public 
at this moment would not have the 
faintest conception of such an Agree- 
ment, and the key-stone of the whole 
purpose of the Government would be 
wrapped in obscurity. This was alarm- 
ing in itself, as regarded the general 
direction and course of the policy of the 
Government; because, if these subter- 
ranean methods were employed as a 
tule, they would give the public some 
little dismay in regard to the progress 
of further negotiations. There was this 
further consideration, which was also 
alarming—namely, what were the docu- 
ments that foreign Powers would not 
allow the Foreign Secretary to produce, 
and without which this important docu- 
ment was incomplete and incorrect? 
What was the nature of these docu- 
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ments? Did they pledge this 

to anything in the Slveee ? They. an 
have known absolutely nothing, anj 
would have been told absolutely not i 
about the document in question, if it haj 
not been for a pure accident. Was the 
British Parliament to be left in tot) 
entire, and contemptuous ignorance upon 
a point like this; because, if it was, 
had better abdicate its office at once 
Having signed this Agreement, anj 
having signed another secret Agreement 
within two or three days with Turkey, 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries pro. 
ceeded, fortified with them, to the Con. 
gress. Now came the most extraordinary 
point in all the history of these negotia. 
tions, so far as they knew it. Eight 
days after the signature, or alleged 
signature, of this Agreement, in which, 
if the House would remember, we con- 
sented to the abandonment of Batoum 
and the other Russian conquests in 
Armenia, the Foreign Secretary ai- 
dressed a despatch to our Resident 
Plenipotentiary at Berlin, in which he 
urged him to use his exertions to the 
utmost on behalf of Batoum. The 
words were so remarkable that he might 
be pardoned for quoting them to their 
Lordships. On the 8th of June, the 
noble Marquess wrote to Lord (io 
Russell— 


“‘ There is no ground for believing that Russia 
will willingly give way in respect to Batoum, 
Kars, or Ardahan; and it is possible that the 
arguments of England urged in Congress will 
receive little assistance from other Powers, and 
will not be able to shake her resolution in this 
respect.” 


Well, that was not likely under the cir- 
cumstances. The noble Marquess con- 
tinued in this letter of June 8th— 


“ You will not on that account abstain from 
earnestly pressing upon them and upon Russia 
the justice of abstaining from annexations 
which are unconnected with the professed object 
of the war, and profoundly distasteful to the 
populations concerned, and the expediency, 
in regard to the future tranquillity of Asia, of 
forbearing to shake so perilously the position of 
the Government of Turkey. In the eventof 
the failure, in this respect, of the English Pleni- 
potentiaries, you will be made acquainted with 
the course which Her Majesty’s Government 
have decided to pursue.” 


This meant, if it meant anything, thet 
the noble Lord, our Ambassador at 
Berlin, if his arguments on behalf of 
Batoum and against Russian conquests 
in Armenia failed, he would be made 
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inted with the Convention signed 
ear asys previously at Constantinople, 
and which, it seemed to kim, ought at 
once to have been brought to the notice 
of our Representative in the German 
capital. Now, the great point with re- 
ard to this was, was Lord Odo Russell, 
when he received that communication, 
cognizant of the Agreement which had 
been signed on the 30th of May? Be- 
cause what they wanted to know was 
this—Was Lord Odo Russell one of a 
company, Or was he a simple actor put 
up to recite the arguments of Batoum, 
with a prompter by to keep him to his 
part? Either he did know of the Agree- 
ment, or he did not. If he did know of 
it, then it was impossible to understand 
the despatch of the 8th of June. Ifhe 
did not know of it, the despatch was 
calculated to mislead him as to the 
course the Government had decided 
upon, The contest, however, was car- 
ried on, and they all knew what it led 
to. The result, and, indeed, the whole 
thing, reminded him of a passage in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which their 
Lordships would pardon him for recall- 
ing to their attention. Starveling, one 
of the actors in the drama, says—‘‘I 
believe you must leave the killing out 
when all is done.” To which Bottom 
the weaver, replies— 


“Not a whit; I have a desire to make all 
well. Write me a prologue, and let the pro- 
logue seem to say we will do no harm with our 
swords; and that Pyramus is not killed indeed ; 
and for the more better assurance that I, 
Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the 
weaver.’ 


He did not believe this to be a laughing 
matter, but the quotation happened to 
come in with such pertinency that he 
could not help repeating it. As regarded 
the general character of the proceeding, 
he would say it was mysterious and 
mystifying. It was a proceeding, more- 
over, which he would take the liberty of 
saying was not characterized by the 
qualities which generally marked the 
course of British diplomacy. Then, on 
the same day, Mr. Secretary Cross ad- 
dressed a despatch to the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Her Majesty, urging them to 
make great exertions on behalf of Greece. 
He should say that the position of a Ple- 
upotentiary who entered theCongress to 
struggle on behalf of Batoum, Kars, 
an, and Greece, must be a some- 
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what melancholy one in the retrospect; 
because, when the questions came up, the 
Turkish positions were abandoned and 
Greece was ignored. Many persons in 
England heard with sorrow and dismay 
that the task of upholding Greece was 
left to the Plenipotentiaries of France 
and Italy in the Congress, for they re- 
membered that England had lavished 
much blood and treasure for Greece. 
But, in this instance, we bade her wait, 
and she waited. What had been the 
result? No doubt the noble Marquess 
did speak of the affairs of Greece; but 
this was one of the subjects which was 
relegated to the influence of personal 
interviews, whence it had not emerged. 
How was all this to be explained? Why 
had England abandoned her ancient 
prerogative of supporting Greece and 
oppressed Nationalities on the Continent, 
especially those whom Turkey had trod- 
den down? Was the explanation of 
this course to be found in the documents 
which were of a nature to complete the 
Agreement, of which they had had at 
least some foreshadowing ? "Would any 
explanation be found in those documents 
of this very strange proceeding? He 
should like to know what more was to 
follow. As to secret Treaties, he be- 
lieved they were not unknown to this 
country. There was a secret Treaty in 
1815, by which England, Austria, and 
France agreed to support the decisions 
of the Congress of Vienna with 500,000 
men. Then there was the Treaty of 
the 21st of November, 1855, by which 
we guaranteed the position of Sweden. 
He did not pretend that secret under- 
standings were unknown to us; but he 
believed this was the first time we had 
called a European Congress, with the 
view of discussing great Treaties, and 
standing forth on behalf of public law, 
we ourselves having, at the same time, 
bound ourselves in private to consent to 
those stipulations which we had de- 
nounced, and which we continued to 
denounce. He believed this to be a 
course. which was altogether unique in 
the history of English diplomacy ; but, 
of course, if he were wrong on that 
point, he should receive correction. He 
might say that it did not make him 
happier to feel that now that they had 
got the drift of the document, the Go- 
vernment refused to produce its precise 
words. There was another Convention, 
which was the correlative of this one, 
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about which he wished to make one 
remark—the Convention of the 4th of 
June, 1878, by which we had made im- 

ortant stipulations with the Ottoman 

orte. It would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships that the ground on 
which they insisted upon the Treaty of 
San Stefano being submitted to a Eu- 
ropean Congress was that it seriously 
modified the Treaties of 1856; and that, 
accordingly, it could not be held valid 
without the sanction and criticism of 
the Powers who were parties to those 
Treaties. But at the very moment we 
were urging that, we were making a 
Convention with the Ottoman Empire, 
which, most certainly, invaded the Trea- 
ties of 1856; and he had not heard that 
this new Treaty was to be submitted to 
a Congress, or that it was ever consi- 
dered to require the sanction of a Con- 
gress. He laid these matters before 
their Lordships, as matters not necessa- 
rily requiring censure; but he did think 
they required elucidation. This coun- 
try had always had one or two attributes 
which distinguished her from many other 
nations. One of these was unto her a 
sacred prerogative—that of standing out 
upon behalf of weak nations; another 
was that in dealing with the affairs 
of other countries, we were fair and 
straightforward ; another circumstance 
marking our history was the openness 
—the almost faulty openness—of our 
diplomacy ; another, of which we had 
always been proud heretofore, was the 
completeness of our Parliamentary con- 
trol. He confessed to the fear that great 
doubt. would now be thrown upon our 
possession of these attributes; and, 
indeed, he regretted that some of them 
seemed entirely to have disappeared. 
But he regretted more than any of these 
circumstances, that the Government had 
not seen fit to trust the Parliament, and 
the country; and he ventured to ssk 
the noble Marquess whether the time 
had not arrived—in the words of the 
noble Duke, whether we had not reached 
the earliest possible moment — when, 
with regard to these transactions, he 
might take into his confidence the great 
English nation which had shown con- 
fidence in his Government, which had 
brought the Government an unexam- 
pled majority, and which had some 
claim to know the nature of those secret 
Conventions whieh must so seriously 
modify our career as a nation ? 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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Toe Maraqvess or SALISBURY. 
The noble Earl is perfectly correct in 


saying that this a movement | 


for it is not a Motion—which he has 
taken this evening, is analogous to the 
general policy which his side of thy 
House have thought fit to pursue durj 

the discussion of this question. The 
raise objections, they introduce gene. 
ral debates upon particular questions oy 
small points; but they decline to chal. 
lenge the judgment of the House upon 
any one point upon which they arraign 
the conduct of the Government or of g 
Minister. Their excuse for doing this 
is that they know they are in a mino. 
rity. But the complaint of the Gover. 
ment is, that the result of this policy is 
that the country does not know in how 
small a minority they are. The cou- 
try sees debates constantly going on— 
the same speakers constantly re-iterating 
the same charges ; but they do not know 
—what I am credibly informed—that 
the Opposition, which, ordinarily, is a 
very strong one in this House, is in this 
matter confined to the Frent Bench, and 
a few devoted followers behind. I do not 
think, at all events, this policy is likely 
to have the effect of diminishing the 
minority of which they complain. The 
questions which the noble Ear! has sub- 
mitted to the House have a very import- 
ant public bearing ; but it has also one 
bearing that is personal to myself. The 
noble Earl complains of my language, 
when I was asked of the truth of a cer- 
tain statement which had appeared in 
the newspapers. I had stated that the 
document which had appeared was un- 
authentic and unworthy of the conf- 
dence of this House, and the noble Earl 
proceeded to characterize this document 
which I had so described as being the 
substance of a document whose general 
authenticity was not denied. It is 
merely a question of fact, whether this 
summary was or was not an authentic 
summary of thedocument which appeared 
later, and of which it purported to be 
the substance. I described it as u- 
authentic simply because it was so, and 
because no other adjective would accu- 
rately describe its character. I shall 
say in a few words why I so described 
it, and what my justification for this 
description was. At that time, thema 
contest and controversy between ourselves 
and Russia in those negotiations was the 
extent of the military power to be gives 
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to the Sultan in the Province South of the 
Balkans. Russia was willing enough to 
acknowledge the nominal authority of 
the Sultan; we were willing enough to 
provide institutions which would secure 
the people from misgovernment ; but 
the point on which we found it impos- 
sible to agree was our contention that 
the Sultan should have the full power 
of militarily defending this Province we 
had assigned to him. Therefore, in the 
understanding which we came to with 
the Russian Government, this point was 
carefully and deliberately reserved for 
future consideration at the Congress, 
the Russian Government well knowing 
that we were resolved to insist upon it, 
and that it was a point which we could 
not yield. As a matter of fact—I am 
speaking of what is concealed from no 
one—when we came to the Congress 
this matter was earnestly contested, and 
the negotiations at one time seemed in 
danger of breaking off; but at last we 
obtained our point, and secured the 
military supremacy of the Sultan in the 
Province South of the Balkans. It was 
the key-stone and essence of our po- 
licy. This summary, of which the noble 
Earl speaks, and which was supposed to 
contain the essential part of the Agree- 
nent between England and Russia, mis- 
represents usin regard to this important 
point. It represents us as giving up 
that point absolutely and altogether; it 
said we had assented that the Turkish 
troops should be withdrawn from the 
Province and should not return to it. It 
was in a most essential point an abso- 
lutely untrue description of the docu- 
ment it professed to represent. If 
Hamlet were represented, with the 
part of Hamlet left out, I should de- 
scribe it as at least an unauthentic re- 
presentation. For the same reason, I 
so described the summary of the Agree- 
ment, which left out the most essential 
point, aye, and the point on which the 
eyes of the other Powers were most in- 
tensely riveted, or which gave of that 
_ an entirely untrue description. 
These are the reasons why I described 
it as an unauthentic document, and if I 
were asked the same question again, I 
would give the same answer. The noble 
Earl reproaches us very bitterly because 
we will not lay this document and other 
documents illustrating it upon the Table 
of the House. This is not an isolated 


document ; on the contrary, it is part 
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of a considerable interchange of ideas. 
I may relieve the noble Earl’s mind as 
to this country being under any engage- 
ments in consequence of these documents 
which we will not produce. This country 
is under no engagements for the future 
except those on the Table of the House. 
But when the noble Earl asks us to pro- 
duce these documents, he must know 
very well that the production of confi- 
dential documents depends not merely 
upon your own consent, but upon the 
consent of those persons whose confi- 
dence you have been enjoying, and by 
whose confidence you have negotiated 
at all. We have asked for consent to 
produce Papers which we think essen- 
tial to illustrate the document, but that 
consent has been refused. The com- 
plaint which the noble Earl makes that 
it is at variance with the traditions of 
English diplomacy to have confidential 
communications with foreign Powers, 
only shows that entire unacquaintance 
with the,inside of a Government Office 
which I have no doubt, in the noble 
Earl’s case, will not last long. It is not 
only an essential part of the diplomacy 
of this country, but it must be an 
essential part of the diplomacy of every 
country to conduct negotiations which 
those persons with whom you commu- 
nicate do not wish should be published 
at Charing Cross. I have only been 
in Office a few months; but already, 
many and many a time, not from one 
Power but from many Powers have I 
received communications prefaced with 
this condition—‘‘ You are to receive it 
only on condition that it does not go into 
a Blue Book.” Our Blue Books are 
a perfect terror to Continental Chan- 
ceries. As far as we are concerned, we 
have no objection to publicity ; we live in 
an atmosphere of publicity ; and we are 
glad to have the criticism of those to 
whose authority we owe obedience; but 
were we to enter into negotiations with 
the announcement that we intended to 
= everything we received and 
eard, the simple result would be that 
we should receive nothing and hear 
nothing. Of course, the necessity of 
observing reticence, which is not ob- 
served by us for our own pleasure, but 
is imposed on us by others, somewhat 
hampers me in dealing with many por- 
tions of the noble Ear]’s contention that 
this document surreptitiously obtained, 
throws a new light on our policy. But 
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I think he is making a rather consider- 
able mountain outof the very small mole- 
hill of the official Correspondence which 
is placed at the beginning of the Blue 
Book that contains the Protocols. It is 
the ordinary practice when Plenipo- 
tentiaries are sent out to give them in- 
structions. For that reason Mr. Cross 
gave instructions to my noble Friend 
and myself; but I assume he is aware 
that was a mere formal proceeding. He 
does not really suppose that Mr. Cross 
was the sole depositary of the policy 
which he explained. And so with Lord 
Odo Russell. He knew all we had been 
doing ; he knew all the documents that 
passed through the Office, and the line 
we intended to pursue. In the same 
way formal instructions were addressed 
to me by the Secretary of State when I 
went to Constantinople; but no one 
would suppose that those formal instruc- 
tions were dictated by him. The fact is 
it was as a convenient way of recording 
what we set out to do that these formal 
instructions were addressed to us. The 
policy was determined upon first, and 
then it was put down in the instruc- 
tions. I think, also, that the noble Earl 
entirely misapprehended the bearing 
of the Memorandum on which he lays 
so much stress, which he read to the 
House. When we found how deep the 
divergence of views between this country 
and Russia was, at the time when the 
first refusal to go into the Congress was 
made, we came to the conclusion that 
an immediate entrance into Congress 
was not desirable. A Congress is a 
very good thing to bring those together 
who already have a tolerable similarity 
of views, and whose personal communi- 
cations are therefore likely to increase 
their peaceful disposition ; but a Congress 
isonly aninstrument of war when it brings 
together those whose opinions are hope- 
lessly divergent. We felt at first that 
there was this great danger before us— 
that if we assembled in Congress and 
separated in anger, the peace of Europe 
would be in far greater danger than if 
the Congress had never met. We, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that 
it would be useless to meet until we were 
satisfied there was that amount of agree- 
ment between Russia and ourselves as 
would make a peaceful solution possible. 
With this view, we considered it an 
essential preliminary that a rough out- 
line of agreement should be arrived at; 
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but that agreement was not what yo 
were to discuss, what we were to settle 
or what line we were to take in Congros 
The agreement was in regard to wha 
we were to do if Congress failed to settl, 
the differences on certain particulg 
points. Our agreement was, for instanes 
with reference to Bessarabia on the tne 
hand, and the Balkan frontier on the 
other, that if we could not come t 
an agreement with regard to then 
after due discussion in Congress, yo 
should not go to war on account of 
them. There were other questions 
which were still left open, and which 
might have been the cause of war; 
but a certain number were taken and 
put aside. We felt it perfectly certain 
that Russia would not abstain from 
entering Bessarabia; we, on the other 
hand, were determined that Bulgaria 
should not stretch to the Aigean ; and, 
balancing one against the other, con. 
cessions were obtained on both sides; 
and the points I have mentioned we said 
should not be the cause of war. But 
while we said we would not go to war 
for them, we did not despair of modifying 
the opinion of Russia in regard to some 
of them. On the contrary; in the first 
place, we knew there would be other 
Powers at the Congress, and that their 
views would have great weight; and, in 
the second place, we knew that, apart 
from the threat of war, yet, by discus- 
sion in Congress, it was possible to 
appeal to other motives short of war as 
an instrument for obtaining modifica- 
tions of opinion. The error of the 
noble Earl is not, perhaps, so great 
as the opposite error—that of the Peace 
Party in this country, who imagine 
that you can get everything by — 
ments, and have no need to employ 
armaments; that you have. nothing 
to do but put reasons before your 
adversary, and your adversary 

yield. I am glad to see the noble Earl 
renounces them; but it is possible to 
carry the opposite view too far. The 
threat of going to war is not the only 
instrument which one nation has to 
use in controversy with another. | 
will not seek to prove this d priori, 
but by an instance. We said we would 
not go to war on certain points; but 
France declared she would not go t 
war on any point—d fortiori, if we lost 
all influence by this preliminary under- 
standing, France must have been abso- 
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without influence in the Con- 
a But was that the case? Any- 
one who sat in the Congress, and saw 
the impatience with which | the views 
of the French Plenipotentiaries were 
waited for, and the weight which was 
attached to them when delivered, would 
not for a moment fall into that error. 
Take another instance. Germany said 
that nothing would induce her to bleach 
the bones of a single Pomeranian sol- 
dier in Turkey; but if any one in this 
House should tell me that, on that ac- 
count, Germany was without influence 
in the Congress, I can only say his 
political information differs considerably 
from mine. I can prove the same fact 
from the simple instance of Batoum. 
The noble Earl thinks it was a mere 
comedy, our urging any modification of 
the terms regarding Batoum after the 
adoption of the Memorandum. Not- 
withstanding that, it was our firm in- 
tention to endeavour to obtain a modi- 
fication of the terms, and to a great 
extent we succeeded. We did urge 
in the strongest way upon Russia 
the importance of not inserting into 
the Treaty provisions which would 
allow her to make Batoum an armed 
naval station menacing the Bos- 
phorus. I shall not venture to say 
what were the arguments we used to 
convince her, but, at all events, those 
arguments were used with effect; and 
though on the point of Batoum, Russia 
well knew that we would not go to war, 
she consented to make it a free and 
essentially commercial port, and, more- 
over, yielded a considerable portion of 
territory occupied by Mahomedan popu- 
lations, It is ridiculous, then, to tell us 
that we were playing a comedy. Wewere 
doing something which was really and 
conclusively serious. We sought to per- 
suade Russia to give up certain advan- 
tages; and that we were not trusting 
to futile arguments is proved by the 
fact that she yielded to this extent. 
Therefore, when the noble Earl tells 
us that this letter to Lord Odo Russell 
was inconsistent with the traditions of 
British diplomacy, I can only say it was 
a plain and open declaration of what we 
intended to do, and what we did; and, 
considering that the noble Earl opposite 
has not ventured to challenge our de- 
cision, it seems that we did it with con- 
siderable success, I will now say a 
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'can only account for the noble Earl’s 
speech by supposing that he has not 
read the Protocols. He said, in the 
first place, that we had given some 
promise to Greece of an increase of 
territory if she abstained from going 
to war. No such promise has ever, as 
far as I know, passed from the hands or 
lips of any British Minister. I, myself, 
when these rumours were put about, 
challenged the Greek Foreign Minister 
to produce any such promise, and he 
entirely acknowledged the freedom of 
the British Government in the matter. 
The noble Earl tells us that Mr. Cross 
sent us to the Congress with instruc- 
tions to defend the cause of Greece, and 
that the cause of Greece was utterly 
abandoned. I am afraid the noble 
Earl has not even read the letter 
of Mr. Cross. What Mr. Cross told us 
was that we were to procure a hearing 





for Greece at the Congress, and we did 
so. We did it on these grounds—not 
for the sake of any increase of territory 
—a question on which we had absolutely 
refused to bind ourselves—but because 
Greece was the natural protector and 
representative of the Greek populations 
under Ottoman rule. We thought it 
fair that if a Slav was to sit at the 
Table to defend Slav interests, a Greek 
should be there to defend Greek interests. 
We were unable to obtain that represen- 
tation for Greece to the fullest extent of 
what we wished; but we did obtain it 
in a considerable degree. The noble 
Ear! tells us that we surrendered the 
cause of Greece entirely into the hands 
of Italy and France. Why, I heard 
my noble Friend behind me deliver at 
the Congress, in defence of this very 
cause of Greece, one of the most eloquent 
speeches I ever heard from him. The 
noble Earl might just as well tell 
me that the noble Earl opposite nas sur- 
rendered the Leadership of the Liberal 
Party in this House to the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosebery), because, on 
this occasion, he supports his Motion, as 
to say that because we allowed France to 
make a motion, and then supported it, 
that therefore we surrendered the cause 
of Greece into the hands of France. 
Now, in respect to the cause of Greece, 
I do not wish to speak many words, 
because words on this matter are danger- 
ous. Any encouragement given toreckless 
enterprize at this moment may renew the 
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shedding of blood, and may, possibly, 
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condemn to hopeless ruin a Kingdom in 
which we all take the deepest interest. 
I will only say this—that in the inte- 
rests of peace between Turkey and 
Greece, and not with a view to any of 
those wild and speculative ideas which 
may fittingly be recorded by the philoso- 
phical historian, but which have no place 
in the calculation of statesmen—but with 
a view to peace and good relations be- 
tween the two countries, we always 
thought it wiser that Turkey should con- 
sent to rectify a frontier which had been 
inconsiderately drawn, and we have 
always plainly spoken to Turkey on that 
point. The very line proposed by the 
French Plenipotentiary had a month 
before been recommended by us to the 
Porte; and it is, therefore, absurd to 
charge us with any indifference to 
the position of Greece or her good 
relations with her stronger neighbour. 
But we did earnestly feel that it was 
not our duty to urge the weak to attack 
the strong, unless we intended our- 
selves to support her. That considera- 
tion weighed deeply on the Congress. 
No Member of the Congress was pre- 
pared to say—‘‘ We will force the Porte 
tomake this or that concession to Greece;”’ 
and, therefore, they felt that it was wise 
to use the most moderate language, and 
to promise only the most pacific means, 
lest they should be the cause of inciting 
the object of their solicitude to attempts 
which would only end in her ruin. I 
believe that the true friends of Greece 
are those that bid her trust to the de- 
velopment of her own resources, and to 
the gradual increase of her own strength, 
and do not encourage her to undertake 
adventures beyond her power. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON : There 
appear to meto betwo main considerations 
involved in the question which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) has raised. 
The one is the secret nature of the 
engagement to which his remarks have 
been principally directed, and the other 
is the character and substance of the 
engagement itself. Now, whilst I hope 
to say nothing which shall depart from 
the temperate tone in which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
has just spoken, I must take the liberty 
of demurring at once to one of the ar- 
guments he has used. My noble Friend 
puts it as though this transaction were a 
link in that ordinary chain of confiden- 
tial communications which constantly 
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pass between different Governments, and 
which form a recognized and an essential 
part of the system of our own, or any 
other, Foreign Office. My Lords, if 
were simply one of the class of conf. 
dential communications, all that my noble 
Friend says would be perfectly true ; but 
the objection is that this is not a com. 
munication to enable two Governments 
to arrive at an understanding, bu 
an engagement entered into, by which 
Her Majesty’s Government and _ the 
country are bound to a particular 
course of action, which was subse. 
quently defined and embodied in the 
Anglo-Turkish Congress. Thatis abroad 
and an essential difference. Now, as to 
the secrecy of the engagement, I cannot 
consent to pass that by in silence. There 
are, no doubt, precedents for secret 





Treaties and engagements ; but they are 
rare. Secret engagements are not con- 
genial to English diplomacy; they are 
not resorted to except in case of extreme 
emergency; and I do not think the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Rose. 
bery) was far wrong when he described 
them as at variance with the traditional 
policy and feeling of this country. In 
the year 1853, just before the Crimean 
War broke out, the Emperor Nicholas 
made an offer—under circumstances not 
altogether dissimilar to the present—to 
the English Government of that day. 
He offered Crete and Egypt under 
secret engagement. Now, it happened 
that in turning over my papers the 
other day, I came upon Lord Clarendon’s 
answer on that subject. Lord Clarendon 
said— 

‘‘England desires no territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and would be no party to approving an 
engagement from which she derived any such 
benefit. England would be no party to any 
understanding that was kept secret from the 
other Powers.” 





I apprehend that answer was conforn- 
able to all the traditions of English 
policy, and in accordance with the general 
feeling and temper of the country. It 
is, therefore, perfectly clear—and it wil 
be admitted by Her Majesty’s Govert- 
ment themselves—that in this matter 
they have taken an unusual course; and 
taking the broadest view of the question 
—because I prefer to take a brow 
rather than a technical view—the justifi 
cation, if any justification there be, is 
be found in the results. That is u- 





questionably the way in which the 
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matter is to be viewed in this country. 
But if you look to these results, you 
must clearly consider them under two 
aspects—first, whether the provisions of 
this engagement, subsequently carried 
out and embodied, as they are, in the 
Treaty, are likely to lead to a per- 
manent settlement of this question ; 
and, secondly, whether the obligations 
we have accepted under that engagement 
are such as this country can safely or 
even prudently accept. Now, as to how 
far this engagement has in it the elements 
of stability, I would invite your Lord- 
ships, first of all, to look at the position 
in which Turkey is left at this moment. 
My Lords, Turkey is not partitioned, but 
Turkey is re-distributed ; because we are 
told on high authority that there is a 
difference between a partition and a re- 
distribution—re-distributed amongst a 
variety of European Powers. It is 
re-distributed amongst a variety of 
European Powers — Russia, Austria, 
Montenegro, Servia, and, finally, this 
country. In other words, the area of 
Turkey is greatly contracted by this 
arrangement, and she is left helpless, so 
far as self-defence is concerned, yet very 
dangerous as a Power, should she fall 
into the hands of a powerful and un- 
scrupulous enemy. But what are the 
feelings with which the different Go- 
vernments of Europe which sat around 
theCongress Table have risen from it; for 
upon those feelings it depends, in a great 
measure, whether this arrangement is 
permanent or not? The answer, I think, 
is very easy. On the one hand, Russia 
has got pretty nearly all she desired; on 
the other, whilst you have acquiesced in 
those concessions, the seeds of ill-will 
have been deeply sown between this 
country and Russia, and an irreconcilable 
barrier to the friendship of two nations, 
to endure, perhaps, for a generation or 
more, has been erected. And what of 
Greece? My noble Friend says that 
nothing more could have been done for 
Greece than was done, and he repudiates 
any idea of abandonment, on our part, 
at the Congress. I do not care now to 
urge that ; but it is an incontestable fact 
that Greece declares, with almost one 
voice, that she had been encouraged, and 
that she has now been betrayed; and 
it is a curious and not very edifying 
fact, that whilst Greece, on the one 
hand, desired Crete, we, on the other 
hand, have taken Cyprus. Then comes 
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a case which my noble Friend very 
wisely avoided—the view which France 
and Italy take of recent transactions. 
Can anyone doubt what the irritation in 
France was when the first news of the 
engagement became public? Does any- 
one doubt what the feelings of Italy are 
at this moment—the strong feelings 
which have been conjured up by the 
knowledge of the secret course of action 
we have taken? And yet these two 
countries, France and Italy, are obviously 
interested in any future complications 
that may arise, as the two maritime 
Powers, of all others, must have a 
voice in the disposition of affairs, what- 
ever they may be. In connection with 
this, may it not be worth while to re- 
member what happened in 1830? In 
that year, after the famous march of 
Diebitch to Adrianople, the collapse of 
the Turkish resistance—events not very 
unlike those which we have witnessed 
ourselves during the last few months— 
the Treaty of Adrianople was concluded ; 
but, in the following year, France 
acquired, or it may be said seized, 
Algiers. Immediately after followed 
that tremendous war which shook the 
whole of the Turkish Empire to its 
foundations, and which brought Russia 
to the banks of the Bosphorus, not as 
an enemy, but, as my noble Friend 
would probably say, in the much more 
dangerous guise of a friend and sup- 
porter. Therefore, it comes to this— 
that every one of the Great Powers, 
with the exception of Austria, who has 
obtained all she has desired, and Ger- 
many, who declared that not the bones of 
a single Pomeranian should be allowed 
to bleach in Turkey—-every single Power 
that sat around the Congress Table has 
risen from it with feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction. Therefore it is not 
too much to presume that there are 
small hopes of the permanence and sta- 
bility of an arrangement concluded under 
auspices such as those. But now, my 
Lords, I turn to what is, after all, far 
more important to us than any other 
part of this question—namely, the ob- 
ligations to Turkey which we have ac- 
cepted by this engagement. My Lords, 
when I first read that agreement in the 
daily papers, I was greatly alarmed 
at the clause—the 11th, I think it is— 
in which England charges herself, in a 
special degree and manner, with the 
supervision of the Asiatic dominions of 
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the Porte; but although, when the Con- 
gress was decided on, I, like many others, 
knew it was inconvenient for the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary to 
be absent, I acquiesced in that incon- 
venience, and waited for the explana- 
tion which had been promised. Since 
then information has oozed out drop by 
drop, not, I may say, from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but in the public 
newspapers, on which we have depended. 
When the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government made his speech the other 
night, I thought then there would be 
some endeavour to enlighten us ; but, 
as I listened with the utmost attention, 
the darkness grew only darker, for there 
was a total absence of any real explana- 
tion. Something, it is true, was said on 
both sidesof the House in regard to India 
and Indian procedure in dealing with 
Native Courts and Governments; but I 
would beg the House to remember there 
is no real analogy whatever between the 
state of things in India and the state of 
things to be introduced into Asia Minor, 
and for this reason. In India the whole 
power of England is backed by an 
enormous and visible Army; but in this 
case you have nothing of the kind; and 
the point on which I and every Member 
of this House desires explanation is, what 
if these obligations are really under- 
taken, what are the powers you have 
taken from the Sultan of Turkey to 
enable you to see that those reforms on 
which everything depends are carried 
out? By this Treaty you guarantee 
the Eastern frontier of Turkey on con- 
dition that she makes certain reforms. 
Those reforms are absolutely essential. 
There can be no sound administration 
unless there be a sound system of finance, 
and there can be no sound system of 
finance unless there are great reforms. 
Therefore, I would again ask, what 
powers have you taken from the Sultan? 
There is an error current at this moment, 
that if the Sultan’s Government does not 
fulfil its part of the agreement in regard 
to these reforms, then we may retire from 
the protectorate ; but I apprehend that 
that is a misinterpretation of the bar- 
gain—it certainly is not a construction 
which is consistent with the wording of 
the despatch of my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess, when he speaks of our 
having the right to ‘‘ insist’’ on the re- 
forms—and that we are really bound, 
whether Turkey makes these reforms 
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or not, by the obligations we have un. 
dertaken. Therefore it is necessary more 
than ever that we should understanj 
what those powers are which we hayo 
taken from the Sultan. But is there, 
reasonable chance that Turkey will ever 
reform her institutions herself? The 
whole history of Turkey is against it, 
In 1839, and again in 1856, at the close 
of the Crimean War, when there was 
every reason and inducement for the 
Turkish Government to exert them. 
selves, and redeem their promises, they 
failed. Therefore, so far asthe Turkish 
Government is concerned, it appears to 
me that you have bound yourselves to a 
covenant of unlimited liability with an 
insolvent partner, to whom you pledge, 
under all circumstances, favourable or 
unfavourable, your money, credit, blood, 
and the whole force of the country. 
Failing, then, these reforms, what is 
the nature of the task which you 
have undertaken? I doubt whether 
many of us have endeavoured even to 
express or depict that responsibility to 
ourselves. You have a country where 
the Exchequer is empty, where the towns 
are in a state of ruin, where whole dis- 
tricts are devastated by chronic warfare, 
and where the governing classes live by 
grinding out the last piastre from the 
subject-classes. You have to reform all 
that—to create a new system of law, to 
build up a new system of finance, and 
to organize a new Executive. ll that, 
if Turkey fails to do it, falls on your 
shoulders, and you have to accomplish 
that colossal task in the full face of 
Europe, surrounded by international 
jealousies and intrigues. That is one of 
the most gigantic tasks which a nation 
in its senses ever accepted; and if you 
consider any of the ordinary details that 
must arise, I am at a loss to understand 
how they are to be grappled with. A 
large part of Asiatic Turkey is, I may 
say, in a state of chronic warfare ; and 
the Turkish Government has long been 
powerless to enforce order. Supposing 
you have another fanatical outbreak, 
such as occurred at Damascus 16 years 
ago, or at Salonica two or three years 
ago — you can only subdue such at 
outbreak by military force. Turkey has 
no military force available, and, there- 
fore, you must do it under your obliga- 
tion. Take another point of detail. 
Slavery, which has been mentioned in 
this House once or twice in connection 
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with this question, is the law of the land 
throughout Asia Minor. There is not a 
householder who is not wedded to the 
system of domestic slavery. But when- 
ever England has asserted her dominion 
or given her protection, slavery has 
ceased to exist, the two things being 
incompatible. Two years ago, on the 
African Coast, we had a Protectorate 
in which slavery was found to exist, 
and that had to be abolished—but 
ithad to be abolished with every pre- 
caution—with the presence of troops in 
the territory which could be employed 
at any and every point with the cer- 
tainty of success. None of these things, 
whether as regards troops or geographi- 
cal conditions, exist in the country in 
respect of which we have undertaken 
these engagements. But it is said that, 
by the possession of Cyprus, you will 
be able to watch over and control the 
government of Asiatic Turkey. There 
never was so idle a dream. If you 
intend to redeem the engagements which 
I maintain you have taken under this 
Convention in the first instance, and 
have since ratified by Treaty, you can- 
not remain at Cyprus or anywhere else. 
You will be compelled to land on the 
mainland. You will be compelled to 
use English agents. You will be com- 
pelled to make use of no small number 
of troops—and British troops, too. Re- 
member what occurred 15 or 16 years 
ago in the Lebanon, when the French 
had to land, if I mistake not, some 
20,000 men; and so, if you mean to be 
successful, you will have to adopt the 
same course in Asia Minor; and In- 
dian troops will not answer your pur- 
pose, because Indian troops, however 
good, cannot be trusted by themselves— 
acertain complement of English troops 
is absolutely necessary. What does all 
this mean? Not only enormous moral 
and political responsibility, but also a 
colossal expenditure. It is a matter for 
very grave anxiety when a nation finds, 
in consequence of such engagements, its 
expenditure standing at the rate of a 
war expenditure in time of peace. Nor 
even is this all; because, as you cannot 
stopin Cyprus, so you cannot stop in Asia 
Minor. Those who know anything of 
the subject know thatif you intend fully 
to fulfil your obligations, you must 
govern from Constantinople. But you 
will then find that your policy embraces 
a European as well as Asiatic Protec- 
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torate, and that you become, whether 
you like it or no, mixed up at once in 
all those intrigues and factions of the 
Palace which revolve around the Sultan. 
If the Sultan is a strong man, he will 
resist your dictation ; if he is a puppet, 
the danger will be no less. There must 
be many who remember the deposition 
of the King of Delhi; and those who en- 
tertain so great a respect for Mahome- 
dan feeling will do well to remember 
what Mahomedan countries will think 
when, for the second time, they see a 
Monarch in whom the faith and nominal 
sovereignty of Islam centre, dethroned 
by an English Army. I will not take 
advantage of this opportunity to go fur- 
ther into this matter. - I have dealt with 
it broadly—for the discussion this even- 
ing has been broad. There is much 











more that I would gladly say; but I 
have said enough to place on record, in 
the most distinct manner—as I desire to 
do—my own deep regret, disappoint- 
ment, and disapproval, of the terms of 
this engagement and of the Treaty of 
Berlin. Time will show who is right in 
this matter. Those who hold the views 
I do may very well be content, I think, 
to await their justification. I am satis- 
fied myself that when the excitement of 
the present moment has gone by, when 
the glamour which now bewitches men’s 
minds has passed away, when they open 
their eyes to the sober reality of this 
question, they will find themselves con- 
fronted with this most terrible and pain- 
ful dilemma—either to carry through 
an almost hopelessly impracticable obli- 
gation, or to retreat from it at the ex- 
pense of national credit and honour. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY observed, 
that although there was no direct issue 
before the House, the discussion would 
have been justified by the speech of the 
Foreign Secretary alone, which pos- 
sessed many points of interest. That 
speech, however, was characterized all 
through by the noble Marquess answer- 
ing questions which had not been 
asked, and dealing with difficulties 
which had not been raised. The noble 
Marquess, he thought, had justly de- 
fended his statement that the summary 
of the Anglo-Russian Agreement pub- 
lished by Zhe Globe was unauthentic ; 
but it would have been interesting if he 
had gone on to justify his assertion 
that it was not worthy of their Lord- 
ships’ confidence. 
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Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Does the noble Earl mean to say an un- 
authentic document can be worthy of 
confidence ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY : It appeared 
to me that the noble Marquess’s expla- 
nation of its unauthentic character was 
not inconsistent with its being worthy 
of confidence. I understood him to say 
it was unauthentic because it was not 
published on proper authority. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl must have misunder- 
stood me. I said it was unauthentic, 
because, in the most essential point—a 
point of the greatest possible moment— 
it was an untrue account. 

Tne Eart or MORLEY accepted the 
explanation ; but, at the same time, he 
thought the words used by the noble 
Marquess, when questioned about the 
statement in Zhe Globe, conveyed to him 
and other noble Lords a meaning which 
he could not have intended to convey. 
The noble Marquess had never ex- 
plained why it was that when the full 
text of the Treaty had been published, 
it was described as incomplete, and, 
therefore, inaccurate. He understood 
now that the Government were un- 
willing to produce it, because they could 
not produce other Papers which they 
considered right to be added to it. 
That, however, was not a valid objec- 
tion. If the document was confessed 
now to be accurate, why not formally 
produce it? If, in some degree, it was 
incomplete and inaccurate, why not pro- 
duce the genuine Agreement? The 
other documents alluded to might be 
important, but they could not affect 
what was contained within the four 
corners of the Agreement. The noble 
Marquess had assumed that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) had stated it 
to be contrary to the traditions of our 
diplomacy to enter into confidential 
communications with other Powers. He 
had not understood his noble Friend to 
assert anything of the kind. On the 
other hand, his noble Friend had ad- 
mitted that secret Treaties might have 
their place in diplomatic transactions ; 
but the noble Marquess must surely 
admit that this Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment had now passed out of the region 
of confidential communications? In re- 
gard to the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
and the Berlin Congress, although he 
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far as Europe was concerned, but the 
Opposition would be wanting in theip 
duty if they did not inquire into th 
modes by which those results had been 
attained. When the noble Marques 
succeeded to the post of Foreign Secrp. 
tary, he wrote a despatch explainin 
that England declined to go into (op. 
gress because Russia wished to regerys 
to herself the right of accepting or no 
the discussion of certain questions, 
That appeared to him to be a fyi: 
ground on which to base our refusal, 
The noble Marquess, in his despatch, 
went on to quote the Declaration of 1871, 
that it was an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no Power could libe. 
rate itself from its Treaty engagements 
without the consent of the other Powers. 
Now, it was on the Ist of April that the 
despatch of the noble Marquess was 
written, and, with the exception of an 
occasional answer in reply to a Question 
addressed to the Government, they 
heard no more of what was going on till 
the end of May, when it was triumph. 
antly announced that a Congress was 
to be held at Berlin. The Government, 
it was stated or inferred, had gaineda 
diplomatic triumph, Russia had con- 
sented to all our demands, and she had 
agreed to place every clause of the 
Treaty of San Stefano before the as- 
sembled Congress. But if they were 
under that impression, he should say, 
with due deference to the House, that 
they were under a false impression. 
Had it not been for the ‘‘ pure accident” 
alluded to more than once that night, 
there would have been nothing official 
or unofficial to show that this secret 
Agreement with Russia had any exist- 
ence at all. More than once the de- 
spatch to Lord Odo Russell had been 
alluded to; and, of course, it was 
well known that Plenipotentiaries had 
fuller instructions and more accurate 
knowledge than was contained within 
the four corners of their official instruc- 
tions; but he thought they had a right 
to complain on this head, because this 
set of instructions, and the final Pro- 
tocols, gave a false impression to the ne- 
tion of the position held by our Plenipo- 
tentiaries in the Congress with rega 

to Russia. At least, that impression 
was false with regard to the points 
which Russia retained her right to with- 
draw from the cognizance of the Con- 


was not dissatisfied with the results as| gress, They might fairly assume that 
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ecret Treaty, to which the noble 

Tl (the Earl of Rosebery) had called 
attention was a practical surrender of 
the points with which it dealt to Russia, 
a waiver of our rights, and that we en- 
tered the Congress with a foregone con- 
cusion. Without the light of this 
secret Treaty, it would seem that the 
Congress yielded to Russian views on 
those points where we were most commit- 
ted to resistance ; whereas we had, by our 
secret Agreement, really conceded those 
vints before the Congress was opened. 
The difference between the despatch of 
the 8th of June and the secret Agree- 
ment of May 30th was that while the 
first, couched in the form of instructions 
to Lord Odo Russell, was always in- 
tended to be published, the latter was not 
to have seen the light, and would not 
have seen the light, if it had not been for 
the misconduct of a copying clerk. He 
thought noble Lords opposite could 
not deny that, without the knowledge 
the public possessed of this secret under- 
standing, their impression of the posi- 
tio of England before the Congress 
would have been false and misleading. 
He was justified in saying that without 
this Anglo- Russian Agreement, their 
Papers were “‘ incomplete, and, therefore, 
inaccurate.”” He was also, he thought, 
justified in saying that this secret Treaty 
established a precedent that might, in the 
future, lead to painful and dangerous 
consequences. What did we do by this 
Treaty? We bound ourselves, said the 
noble Marquess, merely to an agreement 
upon points about which we would not go 
towar. No doubt, the noble Marquess 
knew more of it than they did; but it 
seemed to him that the words of this 
Treaty carried a great deal more mean- 
ing, and that, in consenting not to contest 
the desire of Russia to occupy the port 
of Batoum, we begged the whole ques- 
tion whether Russia was up to that time 
retaining the right she claimed to with- 
draw certain points from the discussion, 
or, at least, the determination, of the 
Congress. He did not quite follow the 
arguments as to the last Convention of a 
secret character—that with Turkey. It 
appeared to him that we had been 
sacrificing what the noble Earl the Prime 
Minister described as the ‘‘ independence 
and integrity ” of the Ottoman Empire, 
by taking Cyprus. And while we had 
been doing this, we were, at the same 
time, placing ourselves in one of the most 
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difficult positions ever occupied by this 
country. Not merely had we gained 
nothing, but we had gone in a precisely 
opposite direction. Regarding the con- 
dition of Turkey, the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister became anxious to 
strengthen her Empire by concentrating 
her power, and by depriving her of 
territory. But this method of strength- 
ening the Ottoman Empire had necessi- 
tated the enlargement of our borders, 
and given us elements of weakness with 
which we had hitherto been unfamiliar, 
by making us vulnerable to attack where 
we had never before been accessible to 
it. This was the most important point 
of all, because it transferred the ini- 
tiative power from England to Rus- 
sia—it made us in emergencies a de- 
fending, instead of an aggressive, Power. 
We had dealt with the frontier lines 
of the Powers recently engaged in war, 
and with what result? We were now 
placed close to the Russian lines and 
the base of Russian operations ; and for 
this danger we had gained absolutely 
and entirely nothing but an enormous 
responsibility, and the vast expense 
which this responsibility would involve. 
He should like, before sitting down, to 
ask another Question, and that was, 
whether the noble Marquess would be 
able to give them any more information 
about thisimportant Treaty with Turkey ? 
Its meaning had been much questioned. 
They had been told its main condition 
was in the promise and the undertaking 
of the Porte to improve. On the other 
hand, they had been told that England 
was to be responsible—entirely and alone 
—for the good government of Asia 
Minor. In the one case, he confessed 
he did not see how this Treaty was more 
likely to have good results than the 
Treaty of Paris, or how the reforms 
contemplated by it could be more effi- 
ciently carried out than by that Treaty. 
In the other case, how great was the 
responsibility which had been laid upon 
the nation—not merely behind the backs 
of other nations, but behind its own ; for 
neither Parliament nor the people had 
ever received the faintest intimation of 
what was to be done. Could we, when 
the honour of the nation was pledged, 
withdraw from the pledge? Par- 
liament and the nation would sup- 
port the course to which in honour we 
were bound; but he ventured to think 
that these Treaties, agreed upon behind 
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the back of our own and other nations, 
would, as the noble Earl who brought 
this matter forward had pointed out, 
impair the character for candour and 
openness which had hitherto dis- 
tinguished English diplomacy, and 
would create a precedent very dangerous 
in its results. It was a new reproach in 
our history that we were engaged in 
forming secret Treaties upon points upon 
which we and the European nations were 
actually assembled in Congress, and 
that, when a Congress was summoned to 
deal with the great interests of Europe, 
we, at the same time, separately and 
secretly arranged with other individual 
Powers some of the most important 
points which were to be discussed col- 
lectively. But, in addition to this, the 
Government had now set up a grave 
and dangerous precedent for involving 
the nation in enormous risks and respon- 
sibilites, and in a vast expenditure of 
money, without giving the nation an 
opportunity of expressing or of forming 
an opinion upon the subject. 

Tue Marquess or BATH rose with 
reluctance to speak on the subject before 
their Lordships, because it was not a 
pleasant task to call in question the 
conduct of the Government and the 
Party he had so long supported, still 
less to question the conduct of his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. But he could not avoid 
expressing the astonishment with which 
he heard the statement of his noble 
Friend that evening, when he justified 
the Memorandum agreed upon between 
himself and Count Schouvaloff. His 
noble Friend told them that until some 
agreement was come to between the 
Powers assembled in Congress, there 
was very little prospect of any good 
result from the Congress—that it was 
necessary that some sort of agreement 
should be come to between them in 
order that success might eventually 
crown their efforts. Now, he was ex- 
tremely struck when the noble Earl the 
late Foreign Secretary—in his speech, he 
believed it was, in quitting Office—told 
them that, in his view, the Congress was 
more likely to be useful as a means of 
registering foregone conclusions, than 
as sharing in the discussion of events in 
reference to which it was necessary that 
some course should be decided upon. 
It struck him that in that statement the 
noble Earl laid down a policy entirely 


The Earl of Morley 
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apart and distinct from that of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But what hai 
been the policy of Her Majesty's Gp. 
vernment in the spring, when this coup. 
try and Europe were kept on the tenter 
hooks, ignorant whether, and when, and 
why, we were to be dragged into war 
They were told, at that time, that the 
language of Her Majesty’s Government 
was clear, decided, unmistakable, They 
were told, then, that the Governmentwer 
the advocates of the liberties and thepub. 
lic law of Europe; and they were told that 
the Government would consent to no al- 
teration of the state of things previously 
established by Treaty, without the con- 
sent of all the Signatories to the Treaty, 
They were further told that the Govern. 
ment would not be parties to any private 
agreement, and the Government took 
credit, and great credit, to themselves 
for having perpetually and consistently 
repudiated all suggestion of partition, 
requiring that the Treaty of San Stefano 
should be discussed in Congress in its 
éntirety, and objecting most strongly to 
any secret arrangement. Now, what 
had the Government done? They who 
objected to partition were parties to 
partition, which they called. a re-distri- 
bution. They required that the Treaty 
of San Stefano should be discussed in 
its entirety, and they brought to its con- 
sideration two separate Conventions, by 
one of which different parts of the 
Treaty of San Stefano were essentially 
effected—two separate Conventions, one 
of which yielded a particular part of the 
Treaty, and the other dealt with interests, 
certainly not affected by the Treaty, but 
very much affecting foreign Powers as- 
sembled at the Congress. They who re- 
quired the submission of the whole 
Treaty to the Powers of Europe, who 
came forward as the defenders of the 
public law and the liberties of Europe, 
behind the back of Europe, and behind 
the back of Parliament, made separate 
Conventions, one of which disregarded 
the decisions of the Congress, and the 
other of which dealt with matters which 
the Government themselves claimed 
should alone be dealt with by a Euro- 
pean Congress. His noble Friend, in 


tify the conduct of the Government, 
presuming that complaints had been 
made against it, and that those com- 
plaints had generally proceeded from 





foreign countries. His noble Friend 
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also attempted to justify the proceedings 
of the Government at the Congress, and 

articularly to show that they were not 
altogether at variance with his deliberate 
Circular of the Ist of April. He ven- 
tured to say that what his noble Friend 
had to justify was not so much the pro- 
coodings of the Government in the Con- 

ess, as the Circular he had issued. 
The charge against the Government 
was that outside the Congress, and not 
in the Congress, they had been false to 
their own professions, and untrue to the 
principles they themselves laid down. 
Now, how had their proceedings been 
received in Europe? Why, they had 
been received either with nonchalance, or 
with what he could only call silent con- 
tempt. Germany merely asked why we 
had waited hitherto. Russia was only 
too delighted with a portion of our pro- 
ceedings which justified, not everything 
that Russia had done, but justified every- 
thing that the Government had charged 
her with doing. We had ourselves been 
committing the very offences which, as 
it seemed to him, in many respects un- 
justly, we had imputed to Russia. Then, 
look at France and Italy. Italy was 
discontented; France, bleeding at every 
pore, prostrated, and with no object but 
to recover herself from the losses of a 
great war—France, with nothing left 
her but the sentiment of her own dignity 
and the consciousness of her own honour, 
had no wish to enter the Congress. She 
did not in any manner whatever put 
herself forward ; but she was drawn into 
the Congress, on the ground that we 
were advocating the public law and the 
liberties of Europe, and that no territory 
should be dealt with which was not 
affected by the Treaty of San Stefano— 
Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Places, 
being included in the reservation. 
France, having no desire to enter into 
Congress at all, stipulated that no terri- 
tory, not affected by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, should be touched by the Con- 
gress, and she especially excepted from 
its consideration Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Places. They did not deal in Con- 
gress with any territory that France 
stipulated should be left alone; but, 
behind France’s back, England took 


_ ff Cyprus, which was not affected by the 


Treaty of San Stefano. The real im- 
portance of that Island was not that it 
gave a point d’appui for action in Asia 

ior, for it must be ultimately from 
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Constantinople that any action in Asia 
Minor must be taken. The real im- 
portance of Cyprus was that it domi- 
nated Syria. He could not find lan- 
guage in which to describe the senti- 
ment which such action as this raised in 
his mind. The noble Marquess issued 
his Circular; he tore up the Treaty of 
San Stefano into shreds; he repudiated 
it; he said—‘“‘ I have nothing to do with 
your Treaty ; I object to the Treaty in its 
entirety ; I object to it in allits details.” 
Yet he agreed to a Memorandum which 
re-enacted this repudiated Treaty with 
certain alterations—no doubt, some im- 
portant alterations; but still he re- 
enacted the Treaty. Then he went to 
the Congress, and there they found him 
wrangling over every detail to get out 
of the engagements to which he and his 
Colleagues had assented. They had 
had all sorts of declarations from the 
Government, and all sorts of modest 
descriptions from their own lips of their 
intentions and aims. The Government 
had declared it was their intention to 
uphold the honour and interests of this 
country—a country with possessions in 
every quarter of the globe and in every 
sea; that they would perform their duty 
to their Queen and their country; that 
they had but one regard, and that was 
for the honour of England. These were 
wide words. But they were told, when 
the Government went into more detail, 
that the Prime Minister upheld the in- 
tegrity andindependence of Turkey—the 
status quo before the war; but what 
had they done? They had signed at 
the Congress a Treaty whereby very 
nearly as much territory was taken from 
Turkey as was even proposed to be 
taken by the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Her Majesty’s Government declared 
that they would uphold the liberties of 
Europe; but they had since entirely 
thrown over the liberties of Europe. If 
there wasany meaning in the words, it 
was that they would oppose the one 
Power whose influence was likely to 
preponderate over the others. What 
was the result? They found the one 
Power, which might be a menace to the 
liberty of Europe, re-established more 
completely in its supremacy. They 
were told that the settlement was to be 
final, and that peace was to be perfectly 
secured. If the condition of things 
was looked at, it would be seen that 
there was no finality anywhere. Peace 
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was not finally or perfectly secured. On 
the shortest possible notice fresh dis- 
turbances and difficulties might be ex- 
pected. Looking at the question from 
every point of view, they found nobody 
satisfied—nobody contented—no attempt 
being made to encourage the develop- 
ment of the freedom of the people, in 
whose contentment alone could any per- 
manent security be found. It was a 
part of the Ministerial policy to check 
Russia. He had made no secret of the 
fact that he had entirely sympathized 
with theobjects with which Russia began 
this war ; and he had also held that the 
Russian demands at its conclusion were 
fair and reasonable. But .what had 
Her Majesty's Government, which 
thought otherwise, done? They had 
conceded to Russia all practically that 
he had ever thought she could possibly 
hope to attain. They had conceded to 
Russia all she had any right to expect. 
If Russia, as they represented, was an 
aggressive and ambitious Power, they 
had given her the means of aggression 
and of developing her ambition in the 
future. Having made these large con- 


cessions to Russia, one would have ex- 
pected it to be done in such a way as 
to entitle England to the gratitude of 


Russia. Nothing of the kind. The lan- 
guage in the published despatches was 
so contrary to the ordinary language of 
diplomacy ; the language of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters out-of-doors, the lan- 
guage of some of their own Members, 
the language of that portion of the Press 
known to write in their interests, had 
been from the first so offensive to Russia 
that instead of having gained what this 
country was entitled to expect — the 
gratitude of Russia—they had created a 
feeling of hatred which would probably 
last to the end of this generation. A 
kind of evil fortune seemed to have at- 
tended the action of the Government. 
Every cause they opposed prospered, 
and to every cause they took up some 
misfortune happened. The Government 
had opposed Russia; they had opposed 
the development of the Slav race; and 
they had checked it to a certain extent; 
but they had left it a great deal better 
off than any other race, and in a position, 
at no distant period, to acquire fresh 
power and influence. They took up the 
cause of Turkey, and what was the con- 
sequence? ‘Turkey had been dragged 
into this most fatal war, and had lost a 


The Marquess of Bath 
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great portion of her Dominions. J, 
had alluded to the integrity and ing. 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire, 7, 
had pointed out how the first had gif 
fered, and he would now point out how 
Turkey’s independence was gone, api 
by no one’s act so much as by the a 
of Her Majesty’s Government. h, 
Treaty of Berlin, which gave to all thy 
Powers the right to see to the carry; 
out of its stipulations by the Porte in 
the Turkish Provinces in Europe, was, 
blow to the independence of Turkey; 
but the Convention by which this coun, 
try took from Turkey pledges for th 
future good government of its subjects 
in Asia Minor, and by which this coup. 
try took upon herself the sole right ty 
see them carried out, was a still greater 
blow to the independence of Turkey, 
however valuable it might be to Tur. 
key’s Asiatic subjects. Then, as t 
Greece, the noble Marquess had spoken 
about the question so far as Greece was 
concerned ; but it was really very dif. 
cult to understand the position the (hv. 
vernment occupied in this matter. He 
did not assert that when the war wa 
oing on any promises were made to the 
reeks that they would obtain an in- 
crease of territory at its conclusion; but 
the Greeks were perpetually told that 
their claims would be considered when 
the settlement came to be made, and 
pressure, both diplomatic and otherwise, 
was brought to bear upon that country 
to prevent it taking part in the war. He 
ventured to say that if, after the fall of 
Plevna, the Greek Army had advanced 
into the Turkish territory, it would have 
contributed more than anything, at that 
moment, to the falling to pieces of that 
Empire. We were not done with the 
Greeks yet. When the Treaty of Sa 
Stefano was signed, the noble Marques 
exclaimed against the neglect of the 
Greeks, and seemed to feel a great hor 
at the Greeks being subjected to the 
rule of the Slavs. It was very difficult 
to predict what might have occurrel 
had the Greeks joined in the war, 0 
had they remained, as the Treaty of San 
Stefano designed, in some measur 
under the rule of the Slavs; but le 
ventured to say there were no Greeks 
who would not infinitely rather be lef 
permanently under the rule of the Sia 
than permanently under the rule of the 
Turks. The only reason why the (reeks 
were ready to applaud the doclaratio 
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English Government that they 
ray rte to be subjected to the Slavs 
was the hope that they would get their 
freedom. But now they found them- 
selves subjected to the old tyranny 
against which, whenever they had had 
a chance, they had protested. They 
were told by the Prime Minister that 
they had a future; but they also heard 
from the noble Marquess that their only 
future was in the fancy of poets, of en- 
thusiasts, and of philosophic historians. 
He (the Marquess of Bath) ventured to 
think that his noble Friend was entirely 
incorrect; that the Greeks had a great 
future, and a future for which they 
might not have long to wait. He 
wished to protest against the kind of 
cold-bloodedness with which the noble 
Marquess contemplated the possibility 
of awar between Turkey and Greece, as 
the result of an attempt on the part of 
Greece to obtain some measure of liberty 
and security of life and property for 
men of the same race and creed on their 
Northern frontier—the cold-bloodedness 
with which he contemplated the pos- 
sibility of the country being devastated 
by Turkish armies and bombarded by 
Turkish fleets, when he knew that the 
slightest possible exercise of power on 
the part of the English Government 
would prevent anything of the kind oc- 
curring. He would like to ask what 
England had gained by the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government? It had 
gained a Protectorate it could not en- 
force, and it had obtained pledges which 
the Government knew beforehand could 
not and would not be kept. For these 
ends we had lost our ancient alliances, 
and we had also lost the respect of 
Europe. The noble Earl the Prime 
Minister had told them on one occasion, 
amid the sympathetic cheers of his 
auditors, at a dinner in the Mansion 
House, that England was prepared to 
fight not one, not two, but three cam- 
paigns at any time. If the Government 
were to come forward now and say 
they were ready to fight not one, or two, 
or three campaigns, if they thought the 
interests and the honour of the country 
were involved, or that the question was 
sufficiently serious to justify the power 
of this country being exercised in the 
cause, he should have not a word to say 
against it. But in the Protocol which 
they had read, and in the speeches that 
they had heard, what did they learn ? 





They were informed that Ministers, in 
order to avoid war, had assented to pro- 
posals of which they disapproved. It 
was put on record that though English 
Ministers objected to such and such a 
course, they did not object to it to the 
extent of going to war to oppose it. A 
great deal of the excitement and agita- 
tion we had had in the country had 
been caused very much by the wish to 
exalt particular Members of the Admi- 
nistration, and to draw unfavourable 
contrasts between their spirited policy 
and that of their Predecessors ; but he 
should like to draw the attention of the 
House to the difference between the 
conduct of the English Government in 
the year 1871, and the conduct of the 
English Government in the year 1878. 
In the year 1871 there was a pro- 
posal on the part of Russia which in- 
volved a departure from the Treaty 
of 1856. There were no public meet- 
ings; there were no speeches at the 
Mansion House; there were no declara- 
tions that a particular Minister, whether 
he was the Premier or the Foreign Se- 
cretary, was the only man capable of 
upholding the honour and interests of 
this country ; and they had no brilliant 
perorations in that House about the 
glory of England and the duties to 
Europe that devolved upon her. Yet 
there was obtained from Russia a Decla- 
ration in accordance with the view of 
England that no Power could release 
itself from the obligations imposed upon 
it by Treaty without the consent of all 
the Powers that were parties to that 
Treaty. But, on the present occasion, 
this country was placed in a most 
extraordinary position. By the action 
of the late Government the sacred- 
ness of Treaties was upheld; by the 
action of the present Government it had 
been trampled upon and destroyed. He 
did not know whether any of their Lord- 
ships had read through the Protocols 
lately published ; but if they had they 
would have seen a most extraordinary 
document—the most extraordinary, in- 
deed, that he had ever heard of an Eng- 
lish Minister having anything to do 
with. It was at page 270— 

‘“‘ Considering that the Treaty of Berlin will 
modify an important part of the arrangements 
sanctioned by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and 
that the interpretation of Article 2 of the Treaty 
of London, which is dependent on the Treaty of 
Paris, may thus become a matter of dispute, I 
declare on behalf of England that the obliga- 
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tions of Her Britannic Majesty relating to the 
closing of the Straits do not go further than an 
engagement with the Sultan to respect in this 
matter His Majesty’s independent determina- 
tions in conformity with the spirit of existing 
Treaties.” 


It might be possible to explain this ; but 
it seemed to him that either this docu- 
ment had no meaning at all, or it was a 
simple declaration on the part of the 
English Government that they would 
not be bound by the Treaties. In view 
of this repudiation of the Treaties, Count 
Schouvaloff demanded, as they would 
see at page 277 of a Declaration on the 
part of the Russian Government— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Russia, without 
being able to explain the meaning of the proposi- 
tion of the second Plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain respecting the closing of the Straits, restrict 
themselves to a demand on their part for the 
insertion in the Protocol the observation that in 
their opinion the principle of the closing of the 
Straits is an European principle obligatory on 
all the Powers, and that the stipulations con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Berlin are binding 
upon the part of all the Powers in accordance 
with the spirit of existing Treaties.” 


Here they had England repudiating 
Treaties—the ink of her signature to 
one of them being hardly dry—and 
Russia standing forth as the advocate 
and supporter of Treaties. Was that a 
creditable position to be placed in by 
the Government? He believed the ac- 
tion of the Government merited the 
strongest condemnation. What had 
they done? They had in every way 
that they could opposed the freedom and 
development of rising peoples. They 
had been niggardly to small States. 
They had taken a little themselves ; they 
had allowed Russia to take more; they 
- had left Austria to take a great deal— 
Austria, a Power that had been hated 
by every nation she had ever ruled, that 
never quitted a campaign except under 
circumstances of defeat, that never made 
a peace except by sacrificing her Allies. 
This was the broken reed, an alliance 
with whom the policy of this country 
depended. 

orD HAMMOND said, he had waited 
in vain to hear from the Government any 
satisfactory vindication of their conduct 
with reference to the Memorandum to 
which attention had been called by the 
noble Earl who had opened the discussion 
with so much ability. But while noble 
Lords on the Opposition side, and two 
noble Lords below the Gangway on the 
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one but the noble Marquess the Seers. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs hai 
spoken on behalf of the Government, }}. 
respective of the manner in which it haj 
been made public, it was to his mind, 
matter of satisfaction that the official 
secrecy with which even now it was pro. 
— to enshroud the Schouvaloff-Salis. 
ury Agreement had been baffled. They 
might accept the treason, though they 
condemned the traitor. The reasons of 
the Government for objecting to lay that 
Agreement before Parliament could not 
be accepted as satisfactory and sufficient, 
It was a document complete in itself 
involving most important political en. 
gagements on the part of this coun 
with a foreign Power, and it had led to 
other onerous and important engage. 
ments on the part of England, some of 
which had already been discussed in 
their Lordships’ House, and others wer 
about to be discussed in both Houses a 
few dayshence. It needed no Correspond. 
ence with foreign Governments to elu- 
cidate or explain. The general authen- 
ticity of the document had been confirmed 
on oath in the Bow Street Police Court; 
and, although the revelation of its exist. 
ence in the columns of Zhe Globe might 
have caused some surprise—not to speak 
of any other feeling—in the minds of 





was difficult to understand on what 
grounds any foreign Government could 
now object to its being officially com- 
municated to the British Parliament in 
the customary manner. It was certainly 
satisfactory to receive from the noble 
Marquess, who he was sorry to see had 
left the House, the assurance that there 
existed no other engagements than those 
the House was acquainted with ; and it 
might be assumed that it might be 
neither convenient nor agreeable to Her 
Majesty’s Government to publish Cor- 
respondence with foreign Powers re 
specting the Agreement. But it was 
not asked of them to produce confiden- 
tial Correspondence, but merely the 
Agreement which was the result of that 
Correspondence. The Agreement was, 
however, before the public, certified as 
to its general correctness by the oath of 
the persons through whose hands it had 
passed ; and Parliament and the country 
were as free now to criticize and pass 
judgment on it as if it had been laid on 
the Table ofthe House ; and their Lord- 





other side, had addressed the House, no 
The Marquess of Bath 


ships were at liberty to consider whether 


the Plenipotentiaries at Berlin, yet it J 
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+ was right, or according to practice, 
that Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries 
should appear in Congress as the advo- 
cates of measures which ostensibly all 
the Powers were free to reject or to 
adopt; but in regard to which they had 
already agreed with the Power whose 
proceedings and demands were to be re- 
viewed as to the extent to which British 
advocacy might be carried. 

Fart GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
there is nothing so dull as a monologue, 
and as 1 think this discussion has lasted 
long enough, I am not inclined to pro- 
long it to the annoyance of your Lord- 
ships. The noble Earl who opened this 
discussion in such an admirable speech 
(the Earl of Rosebery), threw a fly, 
which was immediately swallowed by 
the noble Marquess. The noble Mar- 
quess, who, amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers of his supporters, was so indig- 
nant the other night with Lord Derby 
for leaving the House for five minutes, 
has not thought it respectful, on this im- 
portant question of foreign policy, to 
wait to hear what might be said in 
answer to his own speech. The noble 
Marquess, I say, rose to the fly thrown 
by my noble Friend in the most speedy 
manner. The noble Earl said, he was 
sure he would be met with this reply— 
“Why don’t you make a Motion—why 
don’tyou divide ?”’—and curiously enough 
the noble Marquess repeated that obser- 
vation almost word for word. Thesame 
argument has been used by Lord Beacons- 
field—I am in Order in using the names 
of noble Lords who have gone away— 
inadvising and warning us on this sub- 
ject; but allow me to say, in regard to 
this question of making Motions and 
dividing, that the point the Opposition 
has always held is this—that we will 
maintain our own freedom of action, and 
will not be governed by the injunction 


} 








and advice of those who are opposed to 
us. I do not say that within the last 
two years there has not been strong 
temptation indeed to make Motion in 
this House; but in what we have done, 
Iclaim a conscientious desire to cause 
as little embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment as possible, and to ventilate these 
gteat questions in the manner peculiar 
to your Lordships’ House without un- 
necessarily running our heads against a 
large and mechanical majority, which 
always has the effect to a certain extent 
of closing discussion. We have been 
-advised, both by Lord Beaconsfield and 
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|Lord Salisbury, to divide; and Lord 
Beaconsfield showed that it was very 
wrong of us not to do so. He advised 
us to do it in our own interests. Now, 
it has always been my habit in life when 
people volunteer advice or try to force 
advice upon me, to ask myself two things 
—first, whether they are competent to 
give advice, and then, whether they 
have any particular object in offering it. 
On these two grounds, I do not consider 
that Lord Beaconsfield is the best ad- 
viser as to the course we should pursue. 














Lord Beaconsfield 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE : Order, 
order ! 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have a per- 
fect right, in the absence of the noble 
Lord, to call him by name. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: The 
general practice of the House, when 
speaking of a noble Lord who is absent, 
is to call him by his name when speaking 
of him for the first time ; but afterwards 
to refer to him in another way. 

Kart GRANVILLE: Since I have 
been in the House it has been the in- 
variable practice to refer to a noble 
Lord by name, when he is absent. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Hear, 
hear ! 

Tae Eart of REDESDALE: You 
may refer by name, but you must not 
go on repeating it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Does the noble 
Earl mean to invent a new Rule for this 
debate ? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: It is 
not a new Rule. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
will excuse me for saying again that I 
am not out of Order. The noble Earl 
may invent Rules, but I am not obliged 
to conform to them. There are two 
things which I want to consider, and one 
is, how far the Prime Minister was the 
best adviser I could have, even if he 
meant no good. He said to us—‘‘ Your 
nerves are so delicate that you will never 
turn your minorities into majorities if 
you go on in this way.” Now, my re- 
collection is that that the noble Earl led 
the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons for 25 years before he got a 
majority at all; and that is not very en- 
couraging to a more than Sexagenarian 
like myself, supposed to be pining for 
Office. But for the first half of the 25 
years, the noble Earl was constantly 
making and supporting Motions and 
dividing, to the great injury of his 
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Party. Now, although since he has 
been in Government, he has been trying 
to lay down the principle that you ap- 
prove a policy if you do not challenge 
it, yet during the past eight years—the 
period in which he was supposed to be 
accumulating his policy—he carefully 
abstained from making any Motion on 
the foreign policy of the Government 
he was so constantly blaming. There- 
fore, I deny that the noble Earl is com- 
petent to give me any advice on the 
oint. Now, upon the general question 
efore us. So far as I can make out, 
we are without any answer to the inquiry 
why we are not to have this Secret 
Memorandum laid upon the Table. All 
we are told is that there are certain de- 
spatches connected with the Memoran- 
dum which one foreign Government 
objects to have produced. Now, I quite 
agree that in secret communications be- 
tween different Governments any one of 
those Governments is bound in honour 
not to publish such communications with- 
out the consent of the others; but this 
Memorandum, about which we are talk- 
ing, is to all intents and purposes public. 
And here I would like to say a few 
words as to how it became public. Some 
timeagoI asked the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council a Question on 
that subject, and he declined to give an 
answer as legal proceedings were then 
pending. Well, those legal questions 
being over, the Question was repeated 
last week in ‘‘another place’””—and what 
was the answer? That the document 
was intrusted to this man, who had only 
been in the Office a year, who did not 
belong to the Establishment at all, for 
the sake of despatch. There is a noble 
Lord behind me (Lord Hammond) who 
knows more about the Foreign Office 
than any man in this country, and I 
should like to know whether he under- 
stands those reasons? When I went 
into the Foreign Office as Under Secre- 
cretary in 1837—and I have been con- 
nected with it at intervals of 20 years 
since that time—I found there absolute 
confidence in all Departments, and a 
really wondrous power of getting 
through work in great emergencies. It 
was made a special point of honour with 
the officials that nothing which took 
place should be revealed ; and I appeal 


say whether, during his experience, |Lords on the other side, 
that confidence was ever misplaced? | this side not sitting 
Now, of course, I do not know how that; of the Opposition, 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Memorandum got into the Treaty Officg 
—in my time, it was not the place to 
which it belonged; but I am told thy 
it was considered to be of such special 
secrecy that instructions were given tha; 
the Foreign Office should not be trustaj 
with it. The result of this wondroy; 
secrecy was what we all know. Now] 
should like to ask the question that wa 
so forcibly put by the noble Earl why 
opened this discussion—where should y; 
have been if it had not been for the in. 
moral, surreptitious act of this 10¢. ap. 
hour clerk in the Foreign Office? Wy 
should have been absolute dupes. Ws 
should have read the instructions 
Lord Odo Russell; we should have reaj 
the Protocols and the various despatches 
that were sent and received from tim 
to time; but we should have been per- 
fect dupes as to the manner in which 
Her Majesty’s Government had pn. 
ceeded in this matter. The other day 
I frankly confessed that I did not my. 
self see any objection to coming to such 
an understanding with Russia as woull 
enable the Congress to meet with the 
prospect of a happy issue, provided 
always that it was done in a perfectly 
open manner. But what I did object 
to was the arrangement, on the under- 
standing of the comedy which was tobe 
played when we got into the Congress. 
I fail to see in the Protocols the slight- 
est proof of a greal deal of this transac- 
tion. In regard to Batoum, as I pointed 
out the other day, there appeared to 
have been no protest at all against its 
acquisition by Russia. Prince Gorteha- 
koff announced that it would be mades 
free port, and the Prime Minister «- 
cepted that arrangement. I want to 
know whether the House is never to 
have this Secret Memorandum, or whe- 
ther it is really to be presented in a 
cordance with the pledge given, as! 
understood, on the part of the Gover- 
ment a few weeks ago? I consider that 
the House is entitled to ask for its pro 
duction. The noble Marquess hi 
twitted us with not bringing forward « 
Resolution and going to a division; be 
cause, he said, we have no supporters 
except on the front Opposition Bene. 
This, however, is a very unhappy ot 
sion for such a taunt to be indulged in; 
because, until I myself rose, this debate 


and by Peers ot 
on the front Bench 
who have spokea 
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ainst the Government. I think, under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters might have condescended to take 
a little more part in the discussion. 
The fact is that it is difficult for them to 
do so; because two different accounts 
have been given of their policy—one to 
suit the cautious, and the other to suit 
the energetic—and it is very difficult to 
walk, as on the edge of a razor, between 
those two. It would seem that the real 
policy of the Government is now to be 
as unmeaning as possible. Since the 
declaration of the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, that the Sover- 
eignty of the Sultan is to be strictly re- 
spected, I am inclined to believe that all 
we are going to do for the future in re- 
gard to reforms is to trust to the pro- 
mises of the Sultan—promises made in 
1839, and repeated again in 1856. We 
are told there is great consolation in this, 
inasmuch as if the Sultan does not fulfil 
his promises, we shall be, by the terms 
of the Convention, entirely absolved 
from the engagements which we have 
entered into with him. But I want to 
know what our position would really be ? 
Supposing that two, three, or four years 
hence we shall decide that the reforms 
have not been carried out to our satis- 


faction, we may then cancel the Conven- 
tion; but if we do so, what, then, will 
be our position? It is a very different 
thing to cancel a Convention after it has 
existed for three years, and to avoid 


entering into it at all. Shall we, in such 
acase, cancel the Convention, thus giv- 
ing a sort of invitation to Russia, or 
shall we forcibly interfere with the Sul- 
tan’s authority ? It appears to me that, 
ia their desire for something like a dis- 
play of fireworks in connection with 
the Treaty, the Government have made 
up their minds to avoid what they deem 
inconvenient discussion; but I insist 
that the country have a right to expect 
some answer to the questions which 
have been raised. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 
_ A Bill for explaining certain words contained 
in section forty-six of the Naval Discipline Act, 
1866—Was presented by The Lord ELpuinstone; 
read 1", (No. 176.) 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


VOL. CCXLIT. [rnmp senrrrs.] 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 26th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirres — Report— 
Mutiny and Marine Mutiny Acts [No. 316]. 
Pusuic Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Duke 
of Connaught and of Strathearne (Establish- 

ment) * [277]. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—r.p.; Commons Regulation (Expenses) * 
[273]—Rr.P. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Admiralty and War Office 
(Retirement of Officers) (re-comm.) [169], 
and passed. 

Third Reading—Highways* [261], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 0or— 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE SCOTCH JU- 
DICIAL BENCH—LORD CRAIGHILL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the report of the trial before 
Lord Craighill, contained in the ‘‘Scots- 
man’”’ of the 24th of July, to the effect 
that— 

“ Lord Craighill sat in vacation on Monday, 
to hear evidence in an action from Glasgow 
having reference to certain plumber work, 
which, it is alleged as the ground of the case, 
was improperly executed. When the hour for 
rising came, the hearing of the evidence was not 
completed. His Lordship thereupon stated that 
as no clerk had as yet been appointed to his 
Court, and as Mr. Bell, the assistant clerk, 
would be required to discharge his own duties 
in the Register House, he should adjourn the 
further hearing of evidence until the ensuing 
winter sessions ;”’ 
and, whether steps have been taken to 
fill up the vacant clerkship; and, if not, 
whether he will state the reasons why 
this has not been done, and what other 
means are to be taken to facilitate the 
due administration of justice, and to 

revent the additional expenditure to 

itigants which such postponements un- 
avoidably occasion ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, the 
same Question, practically, was asked 
yesterday by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), who 


O 
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gave me private Notice of it. I regret 


that the business of the Court referred 
to should have suffered, and that some 
steps have not been taken before to pro- 
vide Lord Craighill with an interim 
clerk; but I can inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that steps will now be taken to 
supply the present deficiency. 


ORANGE PROCESSIONS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to the 
Grand Jury of the county of London- 
derry, in which he directed the atten- 
tion of that body to the deplorable loss 
of life which occurred at Mahera in that 
county on the 12th instant, by reason of 
a procession of Orangemen, marching 
armed, and firing on a number of nav- 
vies then at work on the Derry Rail- 
way; whether the learned judge did 
not refer to the Party Processions 
and Party Emblems Acts, one as having 
been repealed, and the other allowed to 
expire, in the hope that the good sense 
of the people would prevail, and put an 
end to the state of things then pre- 
viously existing; and, whether, consi- 
dering these lamentable circumstances, 
the Attorney General for Ireland will 
take into his consideration that further 
Legislative powers are required to put a 
stop to such party processions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson): Sir, I have 
read in the Irish papers a report of the 
occurrence referred to, and when the 
matter comes before me, I shall, of 
course, give it my most anxious atten- 
tion. But I think the present law is 
quite sufficient to put down offences of 
this kind without resorting to any new 
legislation. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: Sir, 
in consequence of the answer I have re- 
ceived, I beg to give Notice that early 
next Session I shall move a Resolution 
and bring in a Bill upon the subject. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—SOVEREIGNTY 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 


QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 


The Lord Advocate 
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native population of Cyprus since the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention owes alle. 
giance to the Sultan or to the British 
Crown; and what will be their staty 
in the event of a war in which the SJ. 
tan may be a belligerent and England 
neutral, and vice versi; whether the 
right conceded by the Porte to the @. 
vernment of Great Britain to “ adminis. 
ter the island of Cyprus” is sufficient by 
itself to operate as a complete super. 
session of the Sovereign authority of 
Turkey over the laws and people of 
that island, or whether it is proposed by 
some further Treaty to define the rels- 
tive powers of the Sultan and the Eng. 
lish Government; whether the Ottoman 
Government can be taken to have dele. 
gated to that of Great Britain a territo. 
rial jurisdiction in its own dominions 
over the subjects of foreign states, 
which jurisdiction the Sultan has him- 
self surrendered in favour of those 
states; and, if not, whether the Eur- 
pean Christian States which by usage, 
treaty, or capitulation possess the right 
of exclusive jurisdiction over their own 
subjects in the Turkish dominions in 
the Levant will retain the same rights 
under the English administration of 
Cyprus; and, whether all those states 
will have the right to maintain Consular 
or other Courts in Cyprus, and to exer. 
cise jurisdiction over their own subjects 
independent of the authority of the 
English administrators ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer): Sir, the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is ofa 
highly speculative and imaginative cha- 
racter, and in order to’ answer it fully 
it would be necessary that it should be 
more elaborated, and the conditions 
under which the law is intended to apply 
should be much more fully explained. 
But the reply which I am about to give 
will, I think, be found to be an answer 
so far as the Question is really practical. 
First of all, the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion does not destroy the allegiance of 
the Natives of Cyprus to the Sultan. 
The Natives who will remain in Cyprus 
will, while they are there, be under the 
protection of the Queen, and bound to 
render allegiance to her so long as the 


Island is occupied by Great Britain. A 


war in which the Sultan may be 4 belli 
gerent and England a neutral, or 
versd, would not alter their status. 

condly, I think the right conceded by 
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the Porte to the Government of Great 
Britain to administer the Island of 
Cyprus is sufficient to give Her Majesty 
all necessary powers over the Island. 
Whilst the Island is administered by 
Her Majesty, Her Majesty will exercise 
the sole jurisdiction, and administer all 
laws over the people, subject only to the 
excoption specified in the Convention. 
Thirdly, if any other country, or the 
subjects of any other country, claim any 
exceptional rights under existing ar- 
rangements with the Porte, the position 
and claims of such country or subjects 
will be duly considered. Fourthly, the 
question whether European Christian 
States, possessing exclusive jurisdiction 
over their own subjects in the Turkish 
Dominions, would have the right to 
maintain Consular or other Courts in 
Cyprus, and to exercise jurisdiction over 
their own subjects independently of the 
authority of the English Administration, 
cannot be answered until it is known 
whether any and what right to exercise 
jurisdiction is claimed by the other 
States. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS OF BERLIN — INSTRUCTIONS 
TO LORD ODO RUSSELL, JUNE 8, 1878. 


QUESTION, 


Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
would explain why a Despatch of in- 
structions, dated June 8th, from Lord 
Salisbury to Lord Odo Russell, and laid 
before Parliament was written in con- 
tradiction to the secret Agreement 
between Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schouvaloff, dated May 30th, and which 
was surreptitiously obtained from the 
Foreign Office ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, the only answer that I can 
really make to the noble Lord’s Question 
is that I dispute the fact. The Ques- 
tion is very like that put by King 
Charles II. to the Royal Society, as to 
how a certain thing was to be ex- 
plained, and the answer was that ‘I 
deny its existence.” I entirely deny 
that there is any contradiction between 
the despatch of Lord Salisbury, of June 
8th, to Lord Odo Russell, and the secret 
Agreement between Lord Salisbury and 
oa Schouvaloff of the 30th May 
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Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman deny the con- 
tradiction between the two propositions; 
first, that England ‘‘Order, order!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that he is out of Order in 
putting a Question of an argumentative 
character. The noble Lord has put his 
Question, and is not entitled to enter 
on matters of debate. He should give 
Notice in a formal manner, if he desires 
to bring this matter before the House. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I am 
only referring to a Question I asked the 
other day. I want to know, whether 
there is not acontradiction between the 
Agreement which said the Government 
would not contest the possession by 
Russia of Kars and Ardahan and Ba- 
toum, and the instructions to Lord Odo 
Russell telling him to contest their pos- 
session by Russia? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I must remind the noble Lord 
that what he calls a secret Agreement 
has never been produced or laid upon 
the Table of the House by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and the reason they give 
for not producing it is that, taken by 
itself, it does not convey an accurate 
idea of their policy. I again repeat, 
what I said before, that there is no 
contradiction between the despatch to 
Lord Odo Russell and the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government as expressed in 
their confidential communications with 
the Russian Government. 


Question. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — ALLEGED 
TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA, GER- 
MANY, AND RUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, before or 
on Monday next, a Copy of the Treaty 
or engagement between the Emperors 
of Austria, Germany, and Russia, under 
which the cession of the two provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria 
had already been arranged, as it ap- 
pears from a statement of the late 
Foreign Secretary recently made in 
these terms :— 

‘*T will only notice as a curious fact, that, 
although as I understand that cession was pro- 
posed by the British representatives at the 
Congress, yet we well knew that their transfer 
to Austria was part of the original engagement 
between the three Emperors entered into some 
five yearsago?” 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, nothing is known in the 
Foreign Office of any such Treaty or 
engagement ; and I am quite unable to 
throw any light on the statement to 
which the Question refers. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL—NAVAL PEN- 
SIONS.—QUESTION. 


Cartarn PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, under the 
Order in Council of June 29th, ‘ limit- 
ing the number and amount of Green- 
wich Hospital age pensions,” the Ad- 
miralty are empowered to limit to 
2s. 6d. a-day Naval pensions which 
might otherwise be in excess of that 
amount, irrespective of the age pen- 
sions ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the Order in Council did not con- 
tain any such provision as that to which 
his hon. and gallant Friend referred. 
There was no intention on the part of 
the Admiralty to limit to 2s. 6d. a-day 
naval pensions which might otherwise 
be in excess of that amount. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY SITTING. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there was to be a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow ; and, when he intended to bring 
up the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Bill on Report ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow to go on with the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill if not finished 
before. If that Bill were finished to-day, 
the Report on the Resolutions relating 
to the Duke of Connaught’s Annuity 
would be taken, and also the Admiralty 
and War Office (Retirement of Officers) 
Bill. He was not in a position to say at 
present when the Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill could be proceeded 
with. They might be able also to take 
other Business to-morrow ; but he would 
inform the House more definitely at a 
later period of the Sitting. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE inquired, Whe- 
ther any but Government Business would 
be proceeded with to-morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER believed it would be the general 
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wish of the House to confine the Satuy. 
day Sitting to strictly Government Busi. 
ness, and he should discourage, therefore 
any private Business being introduced, 


In reply to Mr. M‘Laren, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXOHR. 
QUER said, he still hoped to pass the 
Endowed Schools and Hospitals (Scot. 
land) Bill this year. 

Ture O’CONOR DON said, he wisheg 
to be understood that in regard to the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill he did not in any way 
consent to the arrangement of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer that nothing but 
Government Business should be taken 
to-morrow. He understood that the 
Government did not intend to put the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill on the Paper; but he re. 
served to himself the right of moving 
the third reading to-morrow. 

Masor NOLAN hoped, if the Gove. 
ment were to take the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Bill to-morrow, they 
would adhere to their resolution to pn- 
ceed only with Government Business, 
If it was to be understood that the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill stood a chance of coming 
on, there would be no chance of making 
progress with the other Business, asa 
great deal of unnecessary talking on the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bil 
would ensue, in order to obstruct, if pos- 
sible, the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON appealed to the 
Speaker, whether it was not perfectly 
regular for any private Member to put 
down a Notice for any day on which the 
House was appointed to sit ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the House 
was appointed to sit to-morrow, it could 
take any Bill it thought proper to pro- 
ceed with. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether the 
Speaker meant that private Member 
were or were not shut out. 

Mr. SPEAKER explained, that he 
made no distinction between what the 
hon. Member called private Members 
and official Members, as regarded the 
Business of the House. 

Mr. VERNER asked, if the Inter 
mediate Education (Ireland) Bill woul 
be proceeded with to-morrow ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE 
QUER : The Bill, I understand, is being 
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inted, and if it can be in the hands 

of Members in time, I hope to take it 
-morrow. 

i Ms. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not to take the Bill 
to-morrow, as it would be very incon- 
yenient to proceed with it until hon. 
Members’ Amendments were on the 

er. 
eine CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he fully ap- 
preciated the hon. Member’s objection. 
He would admit that it might be incon- 
venient for hon. Members who wished 
to move Amendments on the Report to 
frame them properly, unless they had 
the printed Bill in their possession. He 
would keep that consideration in view 
when determining whether the Bill 
should or should not be taken at to- 
morrow’s Sitting. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 


MESSAGE OF THE QUEEN—THE MAR. 
RIAGE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CON- 
NAUGHT.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [23rd July] reported. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Resolutions 
be agreed to ?” 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Sir, it may, 
perhaps, meet the convenience of the 
House if I should now state that, acting 
under the advice and by the request of 
most of those hon. Members with whom 
I have acted in opposing these Royal 
Grants, I do not propose to carry further 
the opposition of which I have given 
Notice on the Second Reading of the 
3ill relating to the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught. I think, however, 
I am justified in saying that those who 
oppose this Grant have some reason to 
complain of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in their management of the matter. 
For instance, we heard nothing of it 
until the close of the Session. It is then 
hurried through, without any oppor- 
tunity for discussion whatever, and from 
the first moment until the third reading, 
probably not more than a week will 
elapse. It is never proper to insinuate 
motives, and it has never been my habit 
todo so; but it looks exceedingly like 
an attempt to prevent the people of this 
country from expressing their opinion. 
Any amount of opposition, any amount 
of indignation or of feeling expressed by 
the people—and there is such a feeling — 
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will come only like the distant rumbling 
of the thunder long after the lightning 
bolt has fallen. It is quite clear the 
people outside have no opportunity of 
speaking ; their Friends in the House 
have spoken; and, therefore, I am dis- 
posed to be content with the discussion 
that has taken place, and the vote that 
has been given, being quite sure that it 
is impossible for the people outside the 
House to re-inforce the opposition inside. 
I may, in conclusion, venture to say to 
the Government, that although discus- 
sion has closed in this House, they pro- 
bably have not heard the last of it. The 
matter will be discussed throughout the 
country; and in the course of the not far 
distant General Election, many an hon. 
Member, when he appears on the hust- 
ings, will be asked this question—‘‘ Did 
you vote for wasting the people’s 
money ?” 

Mr. MACDONALD: Sir, it was my 
intention to have supported the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
in his Motion for rejecting this Vote. I, 
therefore, did not take any part in the 
discussion which took place last evening ; 
and I wish now to say that the action of 
the hon. Member for Leicester will not 
guide me in the course I may take to- 
morrow. IfI take the course of dividing 
the House, it is not from any feeling of 
disloyalty to the reigning Family that I 
do so. I look on these large and fre- 
quently repeated Grants as one of the 
principal causes that are sapping the 
loyal feeling of thousands, nay of mil- 
lions of people, towards the reigning 
house. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. Gentle- 
men callout ‘“‘Oh!” They speak of 
their experience. I have a right to 
speak of mine. They speak the opinions 
of the narrow circles in which they‘move 
and the drawing-rooms into which they 
enter. Some time ago an enormous 
Petition was presented by the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and 
myself against these Royal Grants. I 
shall only say, in conclusion, that I feel 
bound, notwithstanding the course the 
hon. Member for Leicester has taken, to 
divide the House, as a further protest on 
a question that is of vital importance to 
this country, to the great body of our 
people who are now suffering from 
‘cleanness of teeth”’ in the great manu- 
facturing districts. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, as one who has 
acted on this question with the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
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I trust the House will allow me to ex- 
press my opinion that my hon. Friend 
has arrived at a very wise and judicious 
decision not to press his opposition fur- 
ther on the present occasion. No one 
who knows him, either in this House or 
in the country, will for one moment con- 
sider that he would ever shrink, from 
motives of fear, from carrying his oppo- 
sition to its legitimate conclusion. No 
one has more the courage of his opinions 
than he has; but I think that, under 
the circumstances, my hon. Friend has 
acted most wisely in resting satisfied 
with the protest that was made yester- 
day. The debate which then occurred 
was ably and temperately conducted on 
both sides; and however much those 
who were in the majority disagreed with 
the minority, I believe they will accept 
an assurance that we were actuated solely 
by principle, and were free from any 
feeling of personal hostility towards the 
Prince or towards any hon. Member who 
voted with the majority. It is not for 
me to use words of compliment; but I 
can assure the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the House that I believe every 
one of the 83 Members who voted yes- 
terday most heartily and sincerely reci- 


procates every good wish and congratula- 


tion he used towards the Prince. I 
think the hon. Member for Leicester 
is right in withdrawing further opposi- 
tion under the circumstances ; because, 
as the second reading of the Bill is to 
be taken on Monday, he would place 
himself in a wrong position by inter- 
posing between the important debate 
which is to commence on that day and 
the subject of this grant. He made his 
protest yesterday, and we then had a 
fair opportunity of voting against this 
Grant. I repeat, that he has acted most 
wisely and judiciously; and I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) will be satisfied with 
the protest he has just made, and will 
not separate himself from those with 
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‘in this case is that which has been dong 
| uniformly during the present Reign on 
several occasions ; and there could pot 
be the least doubt that the course which 
has been followed on the occasion of 
‘other Royal Marriages would be takey 
| with respect to this marriage. I think 
I may venture to point to the Petition tp 
|which the hon. Member for Staffor 
(Mr. Macdonald) referred, as showing 
that the minds of those who take his 
‘view of the subject were alive to this 
question ; but I must protest against the 
idea that any attempt was made to bring 
this matter forward at an inconvenient 
or improper time. It was brought for. 
| ward at the proper time. It could not 
| be done until Her Majesty had given 
|her consent to the marriage; and it 
could not be brought forward in the 
| other House in the absence of the Prime 
Minister. I must also enter my protest, 
in the most general terms, against its 
being assumed that those who thought 
it right to vote against the Grant, are in 
any sense greater friends of the people 
than those who proposed it. There has 
been nothing done that has not been 
done from a sense of public duty and the 
responsibility the Government owe to 
the people of this country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ratxzs, 
Mr. CHaAncettor of the Excuequer, Mr. &- 
cretary Cross, and Sir Henry Serwin-Inner- 


SON. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill277.} 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANTMALS) 
BILL. [Lords.] |Brxu 204.) 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress 24th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 33 (Prohibition of importation; 
slaughter or quarantine). 








whom he usually acts by again troubling | Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in moving, 
the House with a division. /an Amendment, in page 17, line 4, to 

Tux CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- | leave out from the word “ Act” to the 
QUER: Sir, it is not for me to say what | words ‘seventy-nine,” in line 5, i 
course those who object to the Vote | clusive, said: If the Committee agree 
should take with regard to the Bill.| with me, the result will be that a 
That I leave to them to settle among! regards the importation of foreign 
themselves ; but I must say one word of | cattle it will be left in the position m 
protest against what has been said by the! which it now stands. But I wish to 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. , refer to what was in the minds of many 
Taylor), as to there being anything in the ,hon. Members when this clause was 
nature of hurry or surprise in the pass- | originally underconsideration. Although 


Mr. Fawcett 
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we have not had the clause directly | plague, because the cattle come, not 
before us, we have had akind of floating | from cattle plague countries, but from 
allusion or reference to it in all our dis- | countries in contact or communication 
cussions ; and, under these circumstances, | with cattle plague countries.” There, 
I think I shall be justified in detaining | again, no alteration has been made. 
the Committee for a few minutes, while | The past rule and custom of the Depart- 
I express the view I entertain in regard | ment has been, in the first place, to pro- 
to the clause. I think that the argu- | hibit the import of cattle at all from any 
ments for and against leaving things as| country which has the cattle plague ; 
they now are have been pretty well| secondly, to slaughter, at the port of 
stated, so that I can hardly expect that | landing, all cattle coming from a country 
there will be any alteration in the | through which the animals from Russia, 
opinions of hon. Members. But there is | or cattle plague countries, can have come. 
one remark that I wish to make. I} That was the reason why Holland was 
may observe that some other hon. ; scheduled, until Holland passed a law 
Members have said that this change | preventing the importation of cattle into 
in the condition of foreign importa- | Holland. That was thereason why France 
tion is necessary, because it has been | wasscheduled. And the real fact is, that 
proved by experience that discretion | when cattle plague came into this country 
ought not to be left entirely to the|in 1872 and 1877, all those countries 
Privy Council; and that, notwithstanding | were scheduled which had cattle plague, 
the discretion given to the Privy Council | and the cattle were slaughtered at the 
last year, with a view of keeping out the | port of landing in all cases in which the 
cattle plague, the cattle plague still came | slightest danger was apprehended of 
into the country. I have heard that | cattle plague. I hope I am not unne- 
argument used two or three times; and | cessarily detaining the Committee; but I 
I hope the Committee will allow me to | want to explain that really this question 
say that really it has nothing whatever | hasnothing todo with cattleplague. Now, 
todo with the question which we have | then, we come to the question whether 
before us. I am not going to weary the|it is desirable to make the alteration ? 
Committee by indicating the action of | As the Bill was first brought into Parlia- 
the Privy Council with regard to either | ment, slaughter at the port of landing 
of the inroads of cattle plague which | was the universal rule. There was no 
occurred in 1872 and 1877. My own| exception whatever. But in the House 
opinion is, that no regulation can be | of Lords so much argument was brought 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, and | forward in debate, and so many facts 
nothing that could have been done by | were brought out in Committee, that the 
the Privy Council would have prevented | Government felt themselves compelled 
those inroads. Whether we stamped it | to change the rule, and to admit cattle 
out quite as quick as we should have| from the United States and Canada. 
done if this Act had been passed is | The Committee are very well aware that, 
another question. The reason I mention j yielding to the pressure of argument and 
the matter is this. Let no one suppose | of facts, the Government have found that 
that they would vote against my proposal | they must make two changes since the 
for leaving things as they are under the | Bill first came into the House. The first 
idea that what the Government propose | change was to admit into the inland 
would make the slightest difference with | markets the cattle of five countries— 
regard to cattle plague, and for this | Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, and 
reason—at this moment the Privy Council | Sweden; and then, when they found 


~—4 
i=] 


have power to prohibit the importation | that that left matters in a most absurd 
‘ of cattle altogether from cattle plague | and inconsistent position, the Govern- 
@ countries. The Government continue | ment have, under certain conditions, re- 


that power; and, consequently, therestric- | stored the discretion of the Privy Coun- 
tons for slaughtering at the port of|cil. But they still adhere to what they 
landing have nothing whatever to do| call the principle of exclusion, rather 
with prohibition altogether. Then it} than inclusion. I do not think that it 
may be said—Oh! but if we suppose | will make any very great practical dif- 
thatcattle are to be slaughtered at the | ference [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] My hon. 
port of landing generally, that would| Friend the Member for Northampton 
take away one chance of the cattle (Mr. Phipps) says he agrees with me, 
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If he really does, I do not think there 
will be much difficulty in persuading 
him to vote with me. [Mr. Purpps: It 
was the hon. Member for Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell).] To my mind there must be 
some discretion placed in the hands of 
the Privy Council, in order to guard the 
necessities of trade. I can speak with 
some little experience on that matter. 
Whoever represents the Veterinary De- 
partment before the country is put in a 
most: responsible, not to say difficult, 
position. From day to day, and from 
week to week, he has to interfere with 
almost the most important trade in the 
country —a trade in regard to which 
people are sensitive to an extreme de- 
gree—the trade of supplying them with 
what they want to eat. He is obliged 
to interfere with it, because he is re- 
sponsible for doing his best to keep out 
disease. But he cannot have been in 
that office a week without feeling how 
very responsible a thing it is thus to in- 
terfere with the food of the people ; and 
I do not know, with all the experience I 
have had in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Department, that I 
ever felt more difficulty than in being 
aware, from day to day, that I might be 
called upon to take measures which I 
knew must cause an alteration ‘in, and 
generally raise, the price of food—not, 
ee throughout the whole country, 

ut certainly in this large City in which 
we live. This being the responsibility 
of the matter — the responsibility of 
increasing the price of food, and, on 
the other hand, of doing your best 
to stamp out disease. I am _per- 
fectly sure that no Privy Council will 
very much care as to what is the pre- 
sumption one way or the other. They 
will merely ask themselves—‘‘ What is 
our discretion, and what is our duty? 
Our duty is to let the country have as 
much food as it can get; let as much 
food come in as the people can possibly 
buy, without incurring danger from 
disease.”? Therefore, it will not make 
much practical difference to let them 
have this discretion. If this be the case, 
it is not too much to ask of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament that the pre- 
sumption should be in favour of free 
trade—that the presumption should be 
that we should get as many cattle as we 
can, and that we should not keep them 
out of the country, unless we are obliged 
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have talked this matter over during the 
last two or three weeks, and we knoy 
very well, both from the Amendments 
which have been put upon the Paper 
and from the statements of the Secretary 
to the Treasury and the supporters of 
the Government, that immediately the 
Act is passed, that cattle will be admitted 
from America, also from Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. There 
are 11 countries from which cattle are 
imported into this country, or 10, if you 
count the United States and Canada as 
one; and when this Bill passes there 
will be only four countries excluded, and 
from six the cattle will be admitted. 
Therefore, if you establish your pre- 
sumption, it will be broken through at 
once by two-thirds of the exporting 
countries. I now come to the number 
of cattle. Last year there came 82,000 
cattle from the four countries which 
would remain scheduled ; while there 
were 116,000 from the six countries 
which you let in. I think I have said 
enough to prove my case; and if only 
remains for me to say that if the Com- 
mittee will accept this proposition, I shall 
be quite prepared to allow to be em- 
bodied in the Bill instructions to the 
Privy Council to treat pleuro-pneumonia 
as aground for em gare as has hitherto 
been done with cattle plague. I do not 
suppose anybody would think of pro- 
hibiting the import altogether on the 
ground of pleuro-pneumonia ; but now 
we are going to take real measures to 
stamp out pleuro-pneumonia at home, 
I think the prevalence of it in an ex- 
porting country ought to be ground for 
slaughter at the port of debarkation, and 
that can be fairly met by some instruc 
tions in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 
4, to leave out from the word “Act,” to 
the words ‘‘seventy-nine”’ in line 5, m- 
clusive.—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘but shall not take effect’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
No one can complain of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
raising this, which is the point upo 
which has practically rested all the dis- 
cussion pot opposition to the Bill; but 
I do not suppose the Committee will, for 








to do so in consequence of disease. We 
Mr. W. £. Forster 
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Government are prepared to give way to 
him on this particular point. We have 
argued from the first that, whilst not 
attempting or wishing in the least to 
interfere with the free introduction of 
cattle into thiscountry from abroad, we are 
bound to take steps for regulating their 
movement when they are in this country, 
so as to protect ourselves, as far as pos- 
sible, from the introduction of disease. 
We have argued all through that this 
is not acase of free trade, and we are 
not proposing to restrict free trade. 
What we do want to restrict, and what 
we have a legitimate right to restrict, is 
free trade in disease. Thereal distinction 
and difference as to the treatment of the 
two cases is this. With regard to your 
home trade, you have it immediately 
under your own eye, and you are able, 
through your Veterinary Department and 
the local authorities combined, to ascer- 
tain what are the regulations dealing 
with disease, and what are the outbreaks 
of disease in different parts of the 
country; and, as soon as you have done 
this, you can at once bring your laws to 
bear on these outbreaks, and check them 
by the strength of the Privy Council. 
But that is not the case when you are 
dealing with cattle in foreign countries. 
It is true we may be informed by the 
courtesy of foreign Governments what 
steps they are taking to deal with these 
diseases ; but we have had, only a few 
years ago, conclusive evidence that, in 
spite of all the international arrange- 
ments for the imparting of information, 

the cattle plague has beaten the authori- 
ties, and has arrived in this country 
before their information respecting it 
has reached us. That justifies us in 
dealing with the foreign import in the 
way we propose. We are not, and can- 

not be, in the possession of information 

with regard to foreign cattle the same as 

we are in regard to cattle at home. We 
cannot deal with their cattle while they 

are in their own countries; we can only 

begin to deal with them when they ar- 

tive here. Therefore, we are subject to 

disease coming to our shores over which 

we have no practical control; whereas, 

with regard to disease which arises in 

this country, we have the power to con- 

trol it in our own hands. That, I think, 





isa strong argument in favour of making 
the presumption, contrary to what it has 
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resent time has 
been in favour of letting all these ani- 
mals in; and the result has been we 
have had cattle plague twice within 
recent times, and we are constantly 
under the risk of having pleuro-pneu- 
monia introduced from these countries. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
Secretary to the Treasury has just made 
a statement which may mislead, although 
he has, no doubt, done it quite unin- 
tentionally. Cattle plague has come in 
twice from Germany ; but, in both cases, 
the cattle were slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
My impression is, that cattle from Ger- 
many were not slaughtered at the port 
before the introduction of the last cattle 
plague. However, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is likely to be better informed 
on that subject thanI am. But I place 
what we propose to do on the broad 
ground that we want some control over 
these animals; and we take extra pre- 
caution in making the presumption as 
we do, and giving the Privy Council 
discretion with regard to satisfying them- 
selves that these counties are, both as 
regards sanitary matters and the regu- 
lations which they enforce, in a position 
to justify us in believing that we have 
got the same security as regards their 
cattle as we have in regard to home 
trade. I hope, therefore, the Committee 
will adhere to the principle as it is now 
in the Bill. It is not put there with any 
intention to hamper or stop the intro- 
duction of healthy animals into this 
country; but it is put there because the 
Government feel it is a power which is 
absolutely necessary if we are to attempt 
to deal with the introduction of disease 
from foreign countries, 

GenEerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had hitherto cordially voted for 
the Bill, because he wished to create that 
free trade which did not now exist. 
From all the information he had been 
able to collect, the farmers of this country 
were in a state of terror about the intro- 
duction of disease; and until that was 
removed, it was impossible to expect 
them to increase their herds and flocks. 
If they could once establish confidence 
in the minds of the farmers, so far from 
the price of meat being increased, he 
believed the price would decrease, be- 


cause the stock of meat would increase. 
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He knew no class who were less desirous 
than the farmers to increase the price of 
meat. It wasin the belief that this Bill 
would not increase the price that he 
supported it ; though, of course, whether 
it would attain its object was another 
thing. The Government had come for- 
ward and, upon their responsibility, de- 
clared that if they could once exclude 
the disease from this country the home 
stocks would increase ; and therefore the 
Committee ought to support them in 
their attempt to accomplish that object. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had told them that 
foreign cattle were slaughtered at the 
ports of landing at the time of the last 
two outbreaks of cattle plague in this 
country. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
believed that to be true; but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not go on to state 
that there were animals for store and 
breeding purposes which were admit- 
ted, and which were not slaughtered 
at the port, and that the attack 
first took place in the dairies. That 
showed how careful they ought to be. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that, 
practically, there was no difference be- 
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tween the proposal of the Government 


and his own Amendment. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) would ask him, 
then, whether it was worth while fight- 
ing them on a point of that kind? If 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
brought in a Bill of that character, and 
had made great concessions in accordance 
with the views expressed by both sides 
of the House, as had been most wisely 
done in this case, would he have given 
way any further? Were they to stul- 
tify their proceedings by changing the 
whole face of that Bill? Let the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends now be 
satisfied and allow the measure to pro- 
ceed, seeing that they had got all that 
they wanted, and the great object was 
now to make progress with the Bill. 
Hon. Gentlemen on his—the Ministerial 
—-side did not mean to give way on that 
point, but would stand absolutely firm. 
Mr. RYLANDS considered the speech 
just delivered quite refreshing. Now, 
what were the facts? In the first in- 
stance, the Government brought in a Bill 
in which they had no faith, and which 
was contrary to their own convictions. 
The Bill had been drawn upon lines 
which could not be defended, and they 
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had continually yielded one poi 
another, so far as they had A an 
by their supporters; and now, when the 
came to one of the most important m4 
posals of the Bill, the hon. and gallant 
Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
said there must be no more yielding 
He hoped, however, the hon. and gallant 
Baronet would allow them to give way 
on this occasion also. But howeye 
lightly hon. Gentlemen might treat this 
question of the interference with the im. 
port of cattle, it was one which was re. 
garded with the greatest possible in. 
terest by the people of this country ; and 
he was rather astonished that his hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for Kin- 
eardine (Sir George Balfour) should 
have persuaded himself that it was of 
advantage to keep out foreign food, 
This Bill, from the first, proceeded upon 
the line of absolute prohibition of live 
cattle; and there was no doubt what- 
ever, if that line had been carried out 
throughout the whole of the foreign im- 
portation, the effect would have been 
very materially to raise the price of food 
in this country. The Bill, therefore, in 
its original form, was a Protectionist one; 
and the Government, by theirconcessions, 
had admitted it would have seriously in- 
terfered with the supply of food. As re- 
garded the Amendment now before 
them, his right hon. Friend had clearly 
shown that its adoption would not have 
any very material effect upon the action 
of the Privy Council, and he was not 
quite sure that it need necessarily have 
any effect at all; while it would have the 
advantage of showing to foreign coun- 
tries what was our opinion in regard to 
free trade in this matter. The prosperity 
of England depended upon free trade; 
and he trusted it would not go forth 
that the House of Commons was w- 
willing to give facility for the importa- 
tion of foreign food. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Rylands) had repeated a statement he 
had made before—that when the Govern- 
ment introduced this Bill into the House 
of Lords it was for the total prohibition 
of the import of foreign cattle into this 
country. There was nota single word 
then or now in the Bill which prohibited 
the importation of foreign cattle. ‘The 
hon. Member could not have read the 
Bill, the object of which was simply to 
prohibit cattle from coming inland, 
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h was a very different matter to 
preventing their importation. At the 
present moment sheep were prohibited 
from coming inland, yet there had lately 
been a larger import of sheep than 
they had had for years, thus showing 
that slaughter at the ports did not pre- 
yent mutton from coming into this coun- 
try from abroad. He had to express 
his gratitude to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
EK. Forster) for what had fallen from 
him with respect to pleuro-pneumonia. 
His conversion in that matter had been 
slow; but he hoped it would be sure 
and certain. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was evidently coming round ; but 
he had not quite reached the true point. 
He really felt that what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
said, although it was but little benefit to 
the agriculturists, yet it was also a great 
point for them. However other things 
might be, he desired to have the law 
right; and he certainly thought that the 
proposal of the Bill was just, for, even 
if there were no cattle disease whatever 
in any part of the Continent, it must be 
admitted that after cattle had undergone 
the privations and miseries of a long 
transit and sea voyage, they must be 
more subject to disease, and, therefore, 
they should, at all events, be regarded 
with considerable suspicion. This should 
be the case were there no cattle disease 
on the Continent ; but when they knew 
how rife cattle diseases were on the 
Continent, it seemed clear that what the 
Bill proposed should be done for the 
protection of the farmers of this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that only 
four out of 10 cattle-exporting countries 
would have their cattle slaughtered at 
the ports of debarkation ; but he forgot 
that cattle from Germany and Belgium 
were prohibited at the present time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
beg the hon. Gentleman’s pardon; he 
reckoned Germany and Belgium, and 
there were only 10 exporting countries. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he thought 
that if he were to reckon up the coun- 
tries which might export cattle to us he 
should make about 12; but he would 
not further contest that point. What he 
wished to observe was, that cattle plague 
came in on two previous occasions. He 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
said he could not help letting in the 
disease; but that told in favour of 
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the proposal of the Bill; for as 
soon as the disease overstepped its ac- 
customed limit, it was almost certain to 
come into this country. On a previous 
occasion cattle plague broke out beyond 
its ordinary boundary, and it came into 
England even before the Germans knew 
it existed in their own country. [ Mr. 
W. E. Forster said it came from 
a scheduled country.] That was the 
case; but if the Lords of the Council 
had prohibited then, as they prohibited 
now, the importation of cattle from Ger- 
many, we should not have had the cattle 
plague in this country. There was no 
doubt about that. If the present regu- 
lations were kept in force it would only 
be by some wicked conspiracy, or some 
unavoidable accident, that we could have 
the cattle plague again in this country. 
He felt very warmly on this point. 
Surely, hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
allow that hon. Members on this side of 
the House had made all the concessions 
which were requisite ; and he trusted the 
other side would let the farmers have 
what might seem to some a shadow, or a 
phantom, advantage. But it was some- 
thing to have the law in one’s favour; 
and, in the name of the farmers of Eng- 
land, he demanded it. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Bill had pro- 
bably been the many concessions which 
the Government had made. He did not 
say that in any taunting spirit; for those 
concessions had not been forced on the 
Government by any probability of their 
encountering an adverse majority, but 
by the force of right and reason. He 
gave his full testimony to the openness 
of mind and candour of judgment which 
the Secretary to the Treasury had shown 
in the conduct of the Bill. But what 
was the result of all these concessions ? 
It was this—that they left a discretion 
to the Privy Council. What were the 
concessions? They were these—First of 
ali, Canadian and American cattle were 
admitted. Then the Government con- 
sented to admit cattle from five Euro- 
pean countries. Then the House found 
itself in a difficulty with respect to the 
Favoured Nation Clause and Inter- 
national Treaties; and the Government 
agreed to put all nations into one cate- 
gory, and make all equal before the law. 
But the Government would not get into 
that difficulty again by anything which 
they were now asked to do. The dis- 
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cretion which they had now established 
with respect to the Privy Council would 
not get them into any difficulty as to the 
infringement of any Favoured Nation 
Clause which might have been entered 
into with a foreign country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had shown that no great practical dif- 
ference would result if the change of 
presumption were made. He had shown 
that even if the law were left as the Bill 
proposed, as many as two-thirds of the 
exporting countries would still break 
through the rule, and that there would, 
therefore, be no practical difference in 
the importation of meat to this country. 
However that might be, he(Mr. Peel) did 
not put the case on that ground, but on 
a higher ground. Whatever might be 
the practical result, there was no reason 
why they should change the law; cer- 
tainly no reason had been shown in the 
course of the debate why the law should 
be changed from what it was in the Act 
of 1869. ‘The concession asked for from 
the Government was one that could do 
agriculturists no harm, while it would 
be of immense advantage on the other 
side, for the contention was simply this 
—that the Government should preserve 
the principle of Free Trade that had 
hitherto prevailed. Long after these 
debates had been forgotten, and the ex- 
tenuating circumstances of the case had 
passed from men’s minds, the principle 
would remain, if the concession were 
not made, that the Government had 
changed the presumption in favour of 
Free Trade into a presumption against 
Free Trade. The reason for doing this 
would be forgotten, and the Protec- 
tionists of a future day would be able to 
say that the English Government had 
changed the presumption from Free 
Trade to Protection. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury had 
referred to the outbreaks of cattle plague 
in 1872 and 1877. Now, it was an un- 
doubted fact, that in 1877 the rinder- 
pest came from Hamburg, and from a 
scheduled country. He could not under- 
stand what argument the Secretary to 
the Treasury could frame on such a fact 
as that. Why were the Government 
going to make this change? He under- 
stood the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) to say that cattle 
plague might exist in a foreign country; 
that we might not get adequate notice 
of it; and that some diseased cattle might 
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slip into this country. That would be thy 
case as the Bill was originally drawn 
If they had compulsory slaughter, hoy 
were they to prevent a sick or diseased 
animal from coming in, and from bein, 
the means of conveying disease? fj; 
would remind hon. Members that whe 
they said a single animal might convey 
disease, and that, therefore, thousands 
of animals ought to be slaughtered, they 
proved too much ; for a single diseased 
beast might come into a port, and 
might be immediately slaughtered, and 
yet some man might have had commu. 
nication with it, and might convey 
the disease elsewhere. That was the 
way in which disease had been commp. 
nicated. In 1877 the spread of the 
disease was attributed, by those who 
ought to know, to the infection of a coy. 
shed at Limehouse being carried to 
other cowsheds and other places in the 
Metropolis. He hoped that the conces. 
sion asked for might yet be granted, for 
no reason had been brought forward 
why it should not be granted. Hon, 
Members on his side were as willing as 
hon. Members on the other side could be, 
that if disease was proved to exist on 
board ship the rest of the cargo should 
be slaughtered. When the hon. Men- 
ber for South Norfolk taunted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brai- 
ford on the subject of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and said that he was coming round, he 
would remind the hon. Member that 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced a 
clause into his Bill, or a regulation under 
the Bill, which had operated hitherto, 
that if a single beast in a cargo should 
be found infected, whether with cattle 
plague or pleuro-pneumonia, the whole 
of the cargo should be sacrificed. If 
that was a slight concession, he should 
like to know what concession the hon. 
Member expected? He would urge on 
the House that the concession now 
asked for should be made ; becauseit was 
no light thing to vary the presumption 
that had existed for so many years. If 
they left the Bill as it was, there might 
be no practical result; but they would 
have taken a retrograde step in their 
attitude towards freedom of trade. 
Mr. PELL said, they had been told 
more than once that there was no reasoll 
for changing the presumption; but he 
thought there was one obvious reason— 
namely, that when the presumption was 
on the other side they had had cattle 
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disease imported. It was said that cattle 
would still come from foreign countries ; 
and also, that if a diseased animal was 
prought here for slaughter, the disease 
might be communicated ; but he did not 
think these were sufficient arguments 
against the proposal of the Government. 
Another argument of an extraordinary 
kind had been urged, that they must be 
careful how they dealt with foreign 
countries in the point of free trade. He 
was a free trader before he had a grey 
hair on his head; but he did not find 
that foreign countries were 80 ready to 
accept free trade. He did not know 
that any foreign country would make a 

rotest against this country’s dealing 
with foreign cattle in the way proposed. 
In his opinion, the placing the presump- 
tion as it was now sought to place it 
was more important than many hon. 
Members seemed tothink. He held that 
the responsibility of the Privy Council 
should be greater than it was at present, 
and that they should act on the side of 
prevention, as the Bill proposed, only 
admitting cattle as far as, after some 
inquiry, they were satisfied that a coun- 
try was free from disease. Several con- 
cessions had been made already on his 
side of the House; and unless it was to 


be all give and no take on that side, he 
thought they might fairly ask for a slight 


concession on the other side. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
himself said it would not make much 
difference; and he (Mr. Pell) thought it 
would be good taste on the part of the 
other side to give way on this point, and 
toallow the Bill to be brought to a con- 
clusion. 

GevzeraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wouldagain urge that with per- 
fect free trade, or as nearly perfect free 
trade as they could desire, they had not 
had cheap meat. On the contrary, year 
by year meat had risen in price. He 
must repeat that his wish was to obtain 
cheap meat for the people; and he be- 
lieved that no Government ought to do 
anything which would prevent meat 
from becoming cheap. He wassatisfied, 
from inquiries which he had made, that 
if they could keep away disease, as it 
was the object of the Bill to do, they 
would cause the home stock to be so 
much increased that a proper supply of 
meat could be obtained at home. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford had told them that the quan- 
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tity of meat which was required could 
be supplied by 2,400,000. There was 
now a supply of 2,100,000; therefore, 
the whole supply expected was no more 
than 300,000. He found that already 
there had been a very considerable in- 
crease; and shortly, if only there was 
confidence on the part of the farmers, 
they might expect the required increase 
to be made up. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he hoped the 
Committee, before going to a division, 
would allow him to make a few remarks, 
to show the extreme importance of this 
point. His hon. Friends the Members 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
and South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
urged that to give way to the Go- 
vernment on this matter would be a 
very slight concession, and referred to 
the question as being one of form, and 
not of much practical consequence. He 
agreed with them that it would be a very 
slight concession, if they looked merely 
at the direct consequences which were 
likely to result from the Bill remaining 
in its present form. But he thought he 
could show that in that case the Bill 
would produce most serious conse- 
quences, which would be felt in every 
commercial and manufacturing centre in 
the country. They read in the papers of 
meetings of Chambers of Commerce, 
complaining of the depression of trade, 
and stating that the decline in our ex- 
ports was mainly due to the hostile 
tariffs which were maintained against 
English goods. There was no doubt 
that there were at the present time hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in this coun- 
try who were suffering greatly, and who 
were deprived of their honest employ- 
ment owing to the serious reductions 
which were imposed upon them by pro- 
tection on the Continent and in America. 
He had given some attention to the 
subject ; and he was sure that no one who 
had examined carefully into the state of 
feeling on the Continent and in the 
United States at the present time could 
resist the conclusion that the Protec- 
tionist party in the United States, in 
Canada, and on the Continent was as 
eagerly looking out for every excuse to 
maintain a system of rigid Protection, 
as was a drowning man to clutch the 
first substance that came within his 
reach. He would show that this was no 
theoretical or fanciful grievance ; and he 
begged the attention of the Committee 
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to this point. The other day his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
English Government could not do some- 
thing with regard to the most serious im- 
pediments which were being imposed on 
English trade by the Spanish Govern- 
ment? who were treating the trade of 
England with a harshness and an in- 
justice that they were applying to no 
other trade or country. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said, in reply, that the Government 
had remonstrated, as strongly as it 
was possible for remonstrances to be 
worded, against the conduct of the 
Spanish Government, but, hitherto, 
without the slightest effect. Now, let 
them consider for a moment the reason 
of the course adopted by the Spanish 
Government. What was their justifica- 
tion for thus singling out English trade 
for special treatment? This will show 
hon. Members the perilous path on 
which they were entering. The great 
excuse of the Spanish Government, in 
especially hindering the English trade, 
was this—They said that, whether in- 
tentionally or not, a great injustice was 
done to their trade by the two most 
illustrious free traders England had ever 
produced —he meant his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), and his late distinguished 
Friend Mr. Cobden. They said, as their 
great ground for treating English trade 
with injustice, that when the Commer- 
cial Treaty was negotiated between 
France and England, certain arrange- 
ments were entered into which, whether 
intentionally or not—of course, uninten- 
tionally—placed the Spanish trade at a 
special disadvantage. Now, that showed 
how extremely tender and careful they 
had to be in their commercial relations 
with foreign countries. It was enacted 
in that Treaty, that all wines of less 
than 26 degrees of alcoholic strength 
should pay a duty of 1s. Then there 
was a sudden jump to 2s. 6d. The 
Spanish Government said that their 
wines were of 28 degrees of alcoholic 
strength, and were unjustly treated by 
having to pay a duty exceeding by 150 
per cent what was paid by French wines. 
On this circumstance the Spanish Go- 
vernment rested their main defence for 
maintaining a rigid system of protection 
against English trade, which was felt so 
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acutely by all who had trade with Spain 

Hon. Members said their opponents 
ought to be generous to them, and ought 
not to impute Protectionist intentions 4) 
them when they had none: they said 
they did not wish to raise the Price of 
meat, or place home produce at an aj. 
vantage compared with foreign produce: 
they said they were as anxious for fre, 
trade as their opponents were. fH, 
should be very sorry not to accept thes 
assurances. unreservedly. He did not 
believe for a single moment that it was 
their intention or wish to re-introduc 
Protection with regard to English agri. 
culture. But what they had always to 
look at in Acts of Parliament was, not 
the wish or the intention of the Act, but 
what would be its practical effect. Nov, 
it seemed to him to be impossible to re. 
sist this point: if a very considerable 
section of the House believed, just as 
sincerely as hon. Members opposite did, 
in their opinion that this Act would be 
a Protectionist measure—[‘‘ No, no!) 
—well, they denied it, and he and his 
Friends believed it, but they were equally 
bound to accept the sincerity of each 
other’s belief. If 150 or 160 Members 
of that House, and a large section of 
public opinion out-of-doors, after giving 
this question the most careful considera- 
tion, were prepared to say, as he for 
himself was prepared to say, that they 
believed the effect of this Bill, although 
that was not the effect intended, would 
be Protectionist, did not the House think 
that that belief would also be shared in 
by those Protectionist countries which 
were at the present time eagerly look- 
ing out for the slightest excuse for 
making their tariffs more hostile against 
the interests of England? If 150 Men- 
bers of the House of Commons believed 
that the House was about to pass a Pro- 
tectionist Bill, was it not likely that at 
least as large a proportion of the Ameri- 
can Congress, or the French Chamber, 
or the German Parliament, would come 
to the same conclusion? And if that was 
the case, the House would see how it 
would most seriously weaken the hands 
of that party on the Continent, and in 
the United States, which was at present 
contending, under every difficulty and 
obstacle, for the maintenance or intro- 
duction of a free trade policy, which 
would have a practical effect on this 
country. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, after having given some considert- 
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tion to the subj ect—and he believed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he were 
present, would bear him out—that the 
renewal of all our Commercial Treaties, 
whether with France or other countries, 
stood at present in a most critical posi- 
tion. No one could tell whether, with 
regard to France, for instance, the Pro- 
tectionists in that country would not be 
sufficiently strong to prevent the Com- 
mercial Treaty with England from again 
being renewed. It was not necessary 
for him to point out to the manufacturers 
and other men of business in that House 
what a serious effect would be produced 
on English trade if all those Commercial 
Treaties should gradually fall through. 
He knew that this Bill was already wel- 
comed by the Protectionists of other 
countries, who were beginning to say— 
“This is a powerful weapon in our 
hands.” What would now be the posi- 
tio of Protectionists in the United 
States? They would read the papers, 
and would see that hon. Members, like 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire and the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk, spoke of this matter as a slight 
concession. But what was the prin- 
ciple of the ‘slight concession” that 
wasinsistedon? It wasthis. Hitherto, 
in our dealings with the United States, 
we had been able to say—‘‘ We main- 
tain towards you, not only with regard 
to agriculture, but with regard to other 
industries, that free trade shall be the 
rule, and restriction the exception.” 
Protectionists would now, in a thousand 
different ways, turn round and say— 
“Oh, England has reversed her policy.” 
It would be of no use for hon. Members 
to say why they had done it; foreigners 
would say—‘‘ You have reversed your 
policy. England is now, without giving 
us the slightest notice or warning, about 
tomake restriction therule, and free trade 
the exception.”” And that was exactly 
what hon. Members were doing. He 
should not have troubled the Committee 
at such length; but he felt that, con- 
sidering that perfectly unrestricted com- 
merce was never in a more critical or 
perilous position than at present, it was 
impossible to exaggerate the mischief 
that had been done, and that might still 
be done to English trade by an increase 
of the hostile tariffs of other countries. 
He thought that after it had been ad- 
mitted that the direct consequences of 
) this concession were slight, the House 
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would be pursuing a perilous and dan- 
gerous policy if they placed in the hands 
of the Protectionists of other countries an 
argument which they would not be slow 
to use. The free trade party in other 
countries, and the friends of unrestricted 
commerce, would find that they had a 
more difficult task to perform, and that 
their struggle was harder than it had 
been before England departed from a 
principle which she had hitherto reso- 
lutely maintained. If it was neces- 
sary for the prevention of disease to 
impose restrictions, they should still 
cling as firmly as possible to the prin- 
ciple of free trade, and say, as they had 
hitherto said, that if it was necessary to 
impose restrictions, they should be im- 
posed on the distinct and intelligible 
principle, that unrestricted trade should 
be the rule, and that any restriction 
should be the exception. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE regretted that he 
should be obliged to tell the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who 
had, perhaps, studied this question as 
much as anyone in that House, that 
this was not a question of free trade in 
cattle or in meat; it was a question of 
free trade or protection in disease. There 
was no restriction against the importa- 
tion of healthy cattle, or of dead meat 
to any extent; but the restriction under 
the Bill was in the nature of a quaran- 
tine restriction, and it was entirely an 
internal and permissible arrangement. 
It had been pretended that the Bill 
would interfere with International Law. 
The Bill came, however, within the 
great exception of quarantine, and the 
only restriction was upon internal com- 
munication. Well, then, the whole 
argument, based upon free trade, fell to 
the ground. He had heard the free 
trade question argued ever since 1843 ; 
and he defied any sensible man to explain 
how the principles of free trade applied 
as an objection to the Bill, unless free 
trade in disease was meant. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford said—‘‘ Oh, we object to the prin- 
ciple being one of exclusion.” What 
was the title of the Bill? Its title was the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman object to the 
principle of excluding disease? If he did, 
he objected, not only to this measure, but 
to the existing Acts on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman went further, and 
said that the objection to all these Acts 
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was the enormous responsibility which 
they imposed upon the Privy Council, 
because they made them literally traders 
in food. He felt the force of that ob- 
jection, and he would have preferred the 
original principle of the Bill, which 
would have entirely relieved the Privy 
Council; but the pressure brought upon 
the Government by the importers and 
other traders in this country had been 
so strong that they found themselves 
compelled to abandon that principle. 
Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
said, he felt bound to protest against 
the analogies that had been drawn by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) in dealing with the question 
of cattle disease, and held that it was 
the duty of the Government to prohibit 
the importation of disease through what- 
ever medium it was conveyed. He 
claimed to be as staunch a free trader 
during the last 30 years as any hon. 
Member of that House; and he must 
say that he had both heard and read 
with regret of imputations which had 
been thrown out against the promoters 
of this Bill, and those who supported 
them, that they were actuated by a de- 
sire to raise the price of meat. Nothing 
could be more absurd or more untrue ; 
and he was astonished that hon. Mem- 
bers should have been found in any part 
of the House to countenance such a 
transparent fallacy. There were some 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
who were quite as anxious for the wel- 
fare of the working classes as were his 
hon. Friends below the Gangway, and 
he would make the same remark of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side; and he 
thought it was unworthy of any hon. 
Members of that House to start such a 
theory for the sake of getting up a 
Party cry. What he firmly believed 
was, that the Government would have 
done far better if they had had the 
courage to persevere with their original 
intention, which was to insist upon com- 
ulsory slaughter at the port of de- 
arkation. If they had done this, they 
would, perhaps, for a time have sub- 
jected themselves to the contumely of 
certain trading interests ; but they would 
have adopted the only certain means 
of remedying admitted evils. In this 
matter he wished to make an appeal to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford, who once took a very active 
part in preventing the spread of Asiatic 
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cholera in this country. It 
that some years ago he (Sir 
Johnstone) was at a certain 
he received from one of the author, 
ties there information that cages 7 
Asiatic cholera were on board g - 
sel in the offing. He immediate} 
telegraphed up to his right hon, Friend 
who instantly sent down an Inspector 
and he believed it was entirely due i 
the rapid action which was then take, 
that Asiatic cholera was prevented from 
getting a footing in this country, By 
who could tell in what manner the dis. 
cretion of the Privy Council might 
exercised ? Who could tell whethe 
they would always have at the head of 
that Department a man who would hays 
the courage to act in a time of eme. 
gency? The President of the Privy 
Council might be a timid man, or a man 
who might be carried away by false no. 
tions of free trade principles; and hy 
might feel that it would be unworthy of 
him, or dangerous to his Party, to put 
any vigorous measuresin force. There. 
fore, it was far better and safer ‘that the 
presumption should be as the Govem 
ment had put it—namely, that the cattle 
should be slaughtered. He was sony 
to have detained the Committee on 
minute, as it was very desirable that the 
Bill should be got through as rapidly as 
possible ; but he felt bound to protest, 
not only against the imputations which 
had been made against the supporters 
of the Bill, but against the doctrin 
that it was wise to leave any loophole 
open whatever for the importation d 
disease into this country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was no 
hon. Member on his own side of the 
House who more appreciated the co- 
cessions which had already been made 
by the Government than he did; and in 
proof of that he need only refer to the 
fact that he had withdrawn all his 
Amendments from the Paper in order 
that the discussion might be taken o 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford’s Amendment to this claus. 
He had done what he could to facilitate 
the progress of the Bill. He gave lis 
hon. Friend the Member for Scarborough 
(Sir Harcourt Johnstone) full credit for 
sincerity in every word that he had al: 
dressed to the Committee ; but his op 
nions were based upon a knowledge 
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one side of the question only. His ho. 


Friend was, no doubt, as zealous, hones, 
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and earnest in his desire for cheap meat 
and cheap food of all kinds as he himself 
or any other hon. Member of that House; 
but when his hon. Friend drew the dis- 
tinction which he had drawn and argued, 
that the opponents of the Bill were fight- 
ing a shadow, and anxious only for free 
trade in disease, he spoke from the point 
of view of the cultivator of the soil and a 
landowner. He (Mr. Mundella) wanted 
to point out the important bearing that 
the presumption of law which was now 
insisted upon would have upon the fu- 
ture industries of this country. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) had given it as his opinion that if 
there was no disease on the Continent at 
all the presumption of law ought still to 
be in favour of compulsory slaughter. 
What did that mean? Whatdid words 
like those convey to the people of this 
country, and to the foreigner with whom 
they had to deal? Everybody in that 
House knew that in modern times free 
trade had been the greatest source of the 
increase in their national wealth, and all 
classes of the community had benefited 
equally thereby. .What had been the 
result of the extension of that system to 
the Continent? They had Commercial 
Treaties with Continental nations, which 


involved a trade both ways of over 
£150,000,000 sterling ; but, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett) had pointed out, Free Trade was 


never in such jeopardy amongst Con- 
tinental nations as it was at the present 
moment. And let him tell the House 
why the manufacturing classes on the 
Continent of Burope had all along been op- 
posed to Free Trade. Their wholestrength 
in regard to Commercial Treaties lay 
in the agricultural classes, who sent to 
this country the produce of the soil. 
They would have very little chance of 
maintaining a Commercial Treaty with 
France, but for the fact that that they 
took her wine, her butter, her poultry, 
anda number of other products which 
amounted to a very considerable sum in 
the year. In like manner, as regarded 
Denmark and other countries, they took 
their cattle, and the fact was that the 
exports of agricultural products of the 
Continent of Europe were largely in 
excess of the exports of manufacturing 
products, In America the export of 
manufacturing products was less than 
124 per cent of the entire exports. It 
would be seen, therefore, that the only 
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hope which they had of maintaining 
commercial relations with those countries 
upon a proper footing was the hold 
which they had upon the agricultural 
classes. Let him point out what had 
been happening, and why he ventured 
to bring this argument before the Com- 
mittee at the present moment. Itmight 
be said that it was very little germane 
to cattle. If so, it was because hon. 
Gentlemen opposite knew nothing about 
the matter. They were purely agricul- 
tural Members, who had not a com- 
mercial idea in their heads. At the 
present moment there was, and had been 
for some time past, very great manufac- 
turing distress throughout the whole 
world, and the manufacturers in every 
country with which England had a 
Commercial Treaty had been appealing 
to their Government to get rid of that 
Treaty. In France there had recently 
been an inquiry into the causes of manu- 
facturing and commercial distress, and 
he held in his hand a Report of the 
French Senate upon that subject, which 
he had obtained at the Foreign Office 
the day before. To what did they 
attribute the manufacturing distress 
which prevailed? Mainly to English 
competition, and they demanded that 
the duties which now protected their 
industries should not be diminished in 
any case; but that they should be raised 
in all the cases of those industries which 
were now suffering, and that no further 
negotiation of Treaties of Commerce 
should be effected. Well, what were 
they doing by this Bill? They were _ 
posing that the presumption of law 
should be in favour of exclusion. But 
the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) had, he thought, ad- 
mitted that he was contending almost 
for a shadow. He (Mr. Mundella) said, 
honestly, that he had no desire to admit 
any diseased animals into this country. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Scarborough (Sir Harcourt Johnstone) 
had said that this presumption of law 
should be maintained, because the Privy 
Council could not be trusted. But the 
Government had trusted the Privy 
Council in the Bill. As the Bill now 
stood, it was the Privy Council who alone 
must exclude diseased cattle. What, 
then, was the good of this presumption? 
Why should not the presumption be as 
directly in favour of Free Trade, with 
the strictest injunction to the Privy 
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Council to exclude diseased cattle, as it 
should be in favourof compulsory slaugh- 
ter with power to that body to admit 
healthy cattle? It would only be re- 
versing the presumption; but, at the 
same time, a most important principle 
was involved. What would happen 
when they passed this Bill? These dis- 
cussions would go to America, and every- 
thing which had been said in the country 
or in that House implying a want of 
confidence in Free Trade would be seized 
upon by the Protectionists of that country 
and diligently circulated in the news- 
papers from New York to San Francisco. 
Why should there be any contention 
about the reversal of this presumption ? 
If once this country was brought into a 
state of commercial distress through 
any foolish legislation of this kind, it 
would be not merely the industrial 
classes, or the mannfacturing interests, 
but the landowner and the farmer who 
would suffer. The latter would have to 
pay heavy rates, and they would suffer 
heavily from the depreciation of their 
property. They had not a single Act on 
the Statute Book which implied any 
want of confidence in the principles of 
free trade. Why should this Act be the 
first? He appealed to the Committee 
and to the Government to allow the 
presumption to be that England ad- 
mitted Free Trade in every department of 
food, and simply insisted upon excluding 
unhealthy cattle. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he had great 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford. This was a Consolidation 
Bill, and he saw no reason why the 
Consolidated Acts should be made so 
much more severe with regard to the 
universal compulsory slaughter at the 
out-ports. If the Privy Council had 
been trusted to take foreign animals out 
of the Schedule, why could they not be 
trusted to put foreign animals into the 
Schedule? Were they to be put into 
the Schedule by Act of Parliament 
merely to give the Privy Council the 
trouble of taking them out again? The 
cattle were to be condemned to death by 
Act of Parliament, and they were after- 
wards to be granted a free pardon by the 
clemency of the Crown ; because, practi- 
cally, the Privy Council represented the 
Crown. He thought that such a provi- 
sion was contrary to common sense, and 
that it would be far better to leave it to 
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the discretion of the Privy Counc} 
ther cattle should be wet ind the. ho 
dule or not. There was another Point 
of still more importance. A concession 
was made in the House of Lords of , 
most valuable kind, and that was that 
Canada and the United States should by 
excluded from the Schedule. The Bij 
came down to that House with a clang 
in it giving a discretion to the Pri 
Council to put the United States inj 
the Schedule or not. A discussion took 
place on going into Committee, and , 
further concession was made by Her 
Majesty’s Government—namely, that 
five healthy countries might be exempted 
from the Schedule by the Privy Council, 
Then a cry was raised that the Govern. 
ment was violating the ‘Most Favoured 
Nation Clause” in Treaties, and they 
made a still further concession that the 
Privy Council should have the power of 
taking all foreign cattle out of the Sche. 
dule ; but, in granting that concession, 
they proposed to do away with the con. 
cession granted in the House of Lords. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Agreed.” ] They were not 
agreed. This was a matter which af- 
fected his constituents, and he had a 
right to defend their interests; and he 
would do so, notwithstanding any inter. 
ruptions that might be offered to him. 
He repeated that it was a most unfortu- 
nate thing that the Government, while 
making the concession that the Privy 
Council should have power to take all 
cattle out of the Schedule, should hare 
proposed to do away with the concession 
which they made in the House of Lords— 
that Americancattle should not be put into 
the Schedule at all by the Act of Parlis- 
ment. This change affected them very 
greatly in Salford. In the course of the 
year before last, there were in the Sal- 
ford cattle market 3,243 American cattle, 
and last year there were 6,254. The 
means of transit had so greatly im- 
proved that he believed that in the 
course of time Salford cattle market 
would be very largely supplied by Ame 
rican cattle. Then why did the Govert- 
ment propose to level down the Amer 
can cattle, and put them into the Sche- 
dule? The proper thing to do would be 
to level up the other cattle, and put 
them on the same footing as that a 
which American cattle were put whe 
the Bill left the House of Lords. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that as he hal 
not taken part in the debates on thisBil, & 
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‘eht be permitted to offer a few re- 
pe copoly as he was a Member of 
the Committee which sat last year, in 
whose deliberations he had taken some- 
what of an active part. He had listened 
with the greatest attention to the obser- 
vations of his hon. Friends the Members 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) and Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), and he confessed that, 
Free Trader as he was, he could not agree 
with their arguments. He did not be- 
lieve that the provisions of the Bill 
would ultimately affect the importation 
of cattle from healthy countries; and, 
so far from the principles of Free Trade 
being infringed, he looked upon those 
provisions merely as a matter of police 
and sanitary regulation with respect to 
the cattle after they had been imported. 
The Bill was an experiment. When they 
found that the agriculturists of this 
country were willing to submit to con- 
siderable restrictions for the purpose of 
stamping out pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth now existing, he thought it 
was only fair and reasonable that regu- 
lations should be imposed with respect 
to the import of foreign cattle, so as to 
prevent the introduction of disease into 
the country. When the Report was 
under consideration, it was clear that the 
majority of the Committee were in favour 
of the total exclusion alive of cattle from 
certain countries; and he ventured to 
submit a more moderate proposal in the 
interests of all parties—namely, that 
they should admit cattle from all coun- 
tries, but that they should be slaughtered 
on debarkation, and he made an excep- 
tion in favour of the United States and 
Canada. His proposal was ultimately 
rejected by the agricultural Members of 
the Committee, who affected to think it 
simply monstrous. He must say, in jus- 
tice to his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford, that when he (Mr. Nor- 
wood) proposed his Motion simply as 
& compromise, based upon the under- 
standing that the agriculturists should 
submit to bond fide restrictions, his right 
hon. Friend said—“TI think you are 
going too far in the way of concession; 
but if it insures unanimity in the Com- 
mittee, I shall not oppose.” Notwith- 
standing the concession made by his 
right hon. Friend, the agricultural Mem- 
bers were so determined to carry their 
views to the full extent, that they voted 
against a scheme which their Party was 
glad to accept in the House of Lords, 
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and with respect to which still further 
concessions had been made in this 
House. He did not think slaughter at 
the ports of debarkation would have any 
permanent effect in increasing the price 
of food. Until the regulations of trade 
were fully understood there might be 
some small advance in price, because 
there might be some little hesitation at 
first in sending foreign cattle to this 
country, subject to any restrictions at 
all; but that difficulty would soon vanish, 
and he thought the controversy ought 
now to cease by the acceptance of what 
he, for one, thought a most fair and rea- 
sonable compromise. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
speech to which they had just listened 
was, in part, a reply to the remarks of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for ‘Scar- 
borough (Sir Harcourt Johnstone), who 
advised the Committee not to make of 
this question a Party cry. He thought 
it must be perfectly evident that it 
would not be either possible or expedient 
to make a Party cry of a matter upon 
which it was evident that the Party 
itself was divided. In this matter, for 
instance, he continued to differ from the 
opinions of many of those with whom he 
generally acted. As far as he knew, 
no hon. Members below the Gangway 
had ever imputed to the Government or 
their supporters any design or desire 
to raise the price of meat. He could 
not conceive the imputation of so much 
wickedness—for it would be nothing 
short of it—being made in that House. 
All that was said by the hon. Members to 
whom he referred—and they believed it 
—was that, in their opinion, a rise in 
the price of meat would be the result of 
this legislation, and particularly of the 
Bill as originally drawn. He had no 
intention to go into a lengthy discussion 
of the principles of Free Trade; and he 
was perfectly willing to accept the ana- 
logy set up by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) between restrictions against 
disease and quarantine. In quarantine 
regulations, the presumption was always 
in favour of the healthy subject, and 
not, as in this case, against it. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Scar- 
borough referred to a case in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford prevented the landing on our 
shores of a crew among whom Asiatic 
cholera had broken out; but the right 
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hon. Gentleman did not, from a fear of 
Asiatic cholera, decree that no one from 
any country should come to this country, 
unless he could prove himself absolutely 
free from disease. Yet that was the 
presumption in this Bill. The argu- 
ments which had been used appeared 
to him to be inconclusive, or to go very 
far beyond the conclusions ; because it 
was said that the fact of cattle plague and 
other diseases having been imported in 
spite of the present restrictions, justified 
the particular distinction now proposed 
to be made. But let them take some 
recent cases of the outbreak of cattle 
plague. The change of presumption, 
which would still leave a discretion to 
the Privy Council, would not prevent the 
possible importation of cattle plague 
from a country in which its existence 
was not at the moment known, either 
to the Government of that country or 
to the Home Government. It was in- 
tended by the Privy Council to make 
exceptions in favour of such countries 
as, say, Denmark; but could it be said 
with absolute certainty at any moment 
that there was no case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Denmark? And it must be re- 
membered that a single case of disease 
existing there might be imported into 
this country, even when the presump- 
tion was against Denmark and other 
countries, as proposed by the Bill. If 
it was wished to preclude the possibility 
of this, they must go very far beyond, 
and do very much more than, what was 
now proposed. They must go back to 
the original principle of the Bill, and 
prohibit the entrance of any live stock 
inland. That was consistent and logi- 
cal; but it was not done, because the 
supporters of the Bill could not per- 
suade themselves or the country that 
any regulations of the kind could be 
imposed without raising the price of 
meat. When the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) argued 
that a dead meat trade would take the 
place of a live meat trade, the only 
thing to be said in reference to such an 
opinion was that it ran entirely counter 
to all the evidence given before the 
Committee. He should be glad to be- 
lieve, with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford, that the point at 
issue between them was only a small one. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) held the same opinion, 
and urged those who thought with him 
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(Mr. Chamberlain) to accept a compro. 
mise by making a concession. He on 
the other hand, could not help thinkin 
that the earnestness with which re 
Members opposite clung to this smal] 
point was due to an impression on theip 
part that it might become a very jn. 
portant distinction, and it was perfectly 
evident that its importance dependej 
upon the way in which it was inter. 
preted by the present and future Privy 
Councils. If they were to be beaten 
they would at least have called atten. 
tion to the nature of the difference be. 
tween them. The operation of the Aq 
would be carefully watched, especially 
with regard to this important point of 
presumption; and they would have on 
record speeches to show that, at all 
events, when the Act passed, it was not 
intended that the presumption should 
operate against healthy cattle coming 
from healthy countries. 

Mr. BELL said, he should be one of 
the last men to impugn the motives of 
those hon. Members who opposed the 
Bill, or of the Government and those 
who supported them. Certainly, he 
should not think for a moment of im- 
pugning the motives of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Scarborough (Sir Har. 
court Johnstone). The hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) spoke of the 
Bill as an experiment. All legislation 
of this kind must necessarily have some- 
thing of a more or less experimental 
character ; because it was almost impos- 
sible to predict, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, what the effect of such legisla 
tion might be on the trade of the coun- 
try. He would, therefore, ask whether 
the present time was a very appropriate 
one in which to commence a course of 
experimental research into a question 
of this kind? In his opinion, the coun- 
try was never less fitted than now for the 
making experiments of such a nature. 
Owing to the high price of food in this 
country, the workpeople were very ill 
able to purchase a sufficiency of it to 
enable them to discharge efficiently their 
labours. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chan- 
berlain), that compulsory slaughter # 
the ports of debarkation must increase 
the price of meat; but this was not the 
limit of the evil. If the importation of 
meat to this country was restricted in 
any way, to that extent a bar was pit 
upon the exportation from those coun 
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tries which supplied us. If there was 
one thing more conspicuous than an- 
other, it was, that as the prices of ani- 
mal food and the other necessaries of 
life in foreign countries were low, wages 
were low also; and at the other end of 
the seale the two facts, relatively, were 
observable. When in Belgium butcher- 
meat could be obtained at half its pre- 
sent price, the value of labour corre- 
sponded with that factor. In the year 
1825, the entire earnings of a miner in 
France were only £15 a-year, and he 
was within the mark in saying that at 
that time the price of meat was not 
more than one-third of its present price. 
Now, however, that the price of food had 
risen to double its value at the time of 
which he was speaking, they found 
miners in the same district where they 
once earned £15 a-year, now earning as 
much as £45. The effect, therefore, of 
preventing a free export of cattle from 
foreign countries upon the wages paid 
in those countries would be to depre- 
ciate them, and so to have a tremendous 
effect upon our power to compete with 
those countries in the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT pointed out 
that Parliament was about to make a 
fundamental change with regard to the 
law of trade in cattle, and yet nobody 
was to be a gainer by it. The presump- 
tion of law was that cattle were to be 
excluded; but the discretion vested in 
the Privy Council was to remain as be- 
fore. With a hungry people—and they 
were very likely, from time to time, to 


have a very hungry people in this. 


country—the Privy Council would be 
obliged to use its discretion wisely, 
and to admit from foreign countries 
cattle that were free from disease. 
Therefore, as there would practically be 
no change in the policy of the Privy 
Council, he saw no reason for making 
this change in the law. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood) in thinking that the hon. 
Members for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
and Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had not 
made out a case in support of their views. 
He, on the other hand, thought they 
had made out a very strong case; and 
he thought, further, that the time at 
which the Government had imposed 
tremendous responsibilities upon the 
country was not the one at which any- 
thing should be done to shake, in the 
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slightest degree, the great fabric of Free 
Trade. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, it seemed to be 
assumed that, if this Bill passed, the 
quantity of cattle bred and fattened at 
home would increase. That might be 
true; but it was also true that they had 
already at home a larger number of both 
population and cattle than the natural 
products of the country could support. 
The farmers had, in order to fatten their 
stock, to buy large quantities of oil- 
cake, Indian corn, and other materials 
from abroad, notwithstanding the high 
prices paid for beef. There were, as a 
general rule, losses by the transaction. 
It must also be borne in mind that if Par- 
liament passed an Act which would have 
the effect of injuring the trade of the 
country generally, the masses of the 
people would have no money, or very 
little, to spend in the purchase of beef, 
no matter how much of it was produced 
at home. He remembered very well 
the time when the Welsh mutton could 
be bought at 23d. per lb. As for the 
dead meat trade, he could not approve 
it; and he did not believe that the peo- 
ple generally would approve it. Dead 
meat, imported from abroad, generally 
meant bad meat; and he felt sure that 
the majority of those who ate it once 
would be careful not to eat it a second 
time. The Government had already 
made several large concessions, and he 
hoped they would not refuse this last 
small one which was asked. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the question had been thoroughly 
thrashed out; and, therefore, he should 
say nothing inreply. Atthe same time, 
he wished to say that the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) seemed to be 
labouring under a misconception in re- 
gard to his course concerning the 
Bill. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he could not 
have made himself clear when speaking 
a short time back. What he meant then 
to say was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford said he 
should not oppose his proposal, if he 
found the Committee in its favour. 
When it was found that some Mem- 
bers of the Committee were dead 
against it, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford became a 
perfectly free agent, and had since 
acted in perfect consistency with his 
position. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 191; 
Majority 80.—(Div. List, 


Noes 111: 
No. 242.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not pro- 
pose to move the Amendment on the 
clause which stood upon the Paper in 
his name. 


Clause agreed to. 


Expenses of Local Authorities. 


Clause A (Expenses out of local rate) 
agreed to. 


Clause B (Relief of boroughs from 
contribution to county expenses). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not know whether the hon. Baronet 
who had charge of the Bill had considered 
the point raised by the Amendment he 
was now about to propose to the clause. 
It was as follows:—In new Clause B, 
to follow Clause 43, page 21, line 16, 
after ‘‘(2)” to insert the following 
words :— 

“The local authority of the Metropolis shall be 
exempt from contributing towards the expenses 
under this Act of the local authorities of the 
counties within which the Metropolis is situ- 
ated,”’ &c. 


Ilis impression was that some such 
Amendment was necessary, the words of 
his Amendment being exactly those 
which it had been found necessary to 
insert in the Highways Bill, in order to 
exempt the local authority of the Metro- 
polis from contributing towards the ex- 
penses of that Bill. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought that the hon. Baronet 
would see that the Amendment he pro- 
posed was unnecessary. The Amend- 
ment, of which the hon. Baronet had 
given Notice, would treat the Metropolis 
as though it were a borough within a 
county; whereas the Metropolis had 
never been treated on that footing. The 
Metropolis was a distinct and separate 
local authority, and no county rate had 
ever been levied within it; and, there- 
fore, it occupied a very different position 
from a borough within a county. He 
was informed by the best authority 
that the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
was quite unnecessary ; and, therefore, 
he could not give his assent to its being 
introduced into the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that of course he was not qualified to 
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give an opinion adverse to that of lay. 
yers; but the Committee would recollec 
that an Amendment precisely similar {, 
his own had been introduced into th 
Highways Bill for the purpose of ¢. 
empting the Metropolis from being com. 
pelled to contribute to the expenses to 
be incurred under the provisions of tha 
Bill. The fact was that the Metropolis 
did contribute to the county rate. Aj. 
though there was a distinct clause in the 
Highways Bill etm that it should 
not apply to the Metropolis, it was never. 
theless found necessary to insert words 
of this character, in order to exempt the 
Metropolis from the operation of the 
provisions of the Bill, as far as taxation 
was concerned. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOG¢ 
said, that, in his opinion, the Amend. 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
really required in order to exempt the 
Metropolis from the operation of this 
clause; and, therefore, he hoped that 
the hon. Baronet who had charge of 
the measure would not object to adopt 
it. In any case, the insertion of the 
Amendment could do no harm; andit, 
therefore, would be wise to accept it, in 
order to remove any doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he could not allow surplusage 
words to be inserted unnecessarily into 
the Bill, because they might lead to 
many misconceptions and difficulties. He 
had hres informed by the best authority 
that there would be no liability on the 
part of the Metropolis to contribute to 
the rates to be levied under this mea- 
sure. The Metropolis occupied the posi- 
tion of being a separate and distinct 
authority, and all rates levied within it 
were applicable solely to its own pur- 
poses. He must, therefore, ask the 
Committee to decline to insert in the 
Bill an Amendment which had been 
brought forward not in pursuance of 
a legal opinion, but merely to gratify an 
idea. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the Committee were left in a very 
unhappy position with regard to this 
Amendment. They ought to have had 
either the opinion of the President of 
the Local Government Board himself, or 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, whose 
duty it was to assist them in questions 
of legal difficulty with regard to the 
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ssity for this Amendment. Here, 
ae ttwsetely, was the fact that the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the 
Bill had stated, upon the strength of 
the information that he had received, 
that the Metropolis was not liable, in any 
case, to contribute towards the county 
rates; whereas he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
knew that such was not the case. The 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), had asserted 
that the Amendment was absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Metropolis 
being compelled to contribute to the 
rates to be levied under the Bill; and, 
in these circumstances, the Committee 
were entitled to have some more reliable 
legal opinion upon the effect of the 
measure than they had yet had. He 
wished to impress upon the Committee 
the fact that, although a clause in the 
Highways Bill expressly declared that 
the provisions of the measure should not 
apply to the Metropolis, yet it had been 
found necessary to insert a clause ex- 
pressly exempting the Metropolis from 
contributing to the rates to be levied 
under it. That clause had not been in- 
serted in the Bill as mere surplusage, 
but as a matter of necessity; and, there- 
fore, he asked the Committee to support 
him in pressing his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
he rose in order to save time, which 
was being wasted in what appeared 
to be a useless discussion. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) evidently believed 
that he was doing right in pressing his 
Amendment, and the hon. Baronet who 
had charge of the Bill clearly was of 
adifferent opinion. He did not think 
that the objection of the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury to the 
Amendment was satisfactory, and as he 
appeared to think that the Amendment, 
if introduced into the Bill, would be 
mere surplusage, it could do no harm 
toinsert them for the present; and if, 
after due consideration, it was found to 
be unnecessary, it could be struck out 
upon the Report. 

Sn HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it appeared to him, on the con- 
trary, that the best plan would be to 
bring up the Amendment again upon 
the Report, if it was found to be neces- 
sary. He had been informed most dis- 
tinetly by a high authority that the 
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Amendment was unnecessary. In those 
circumstances, he must oppose the 
Amendment, leaving it to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) to bring it up upon the 
Report, if he should still be of opinion 
that it was desirable to insert it. In 
the meantime, however, he would take 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon the subject. 

Mr. GORST said, that he did not 
think that the Committee ought to be 
asked to decide this question upon a 
mere suggestion from a particular Go- 
vernment Department. They ought to 
have had the legal opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown before they were 
required to give adecision upon the point. 
It appeared to him that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) was perfectly right in insisting 
upon his Amendment; because, unless 
some words of this kind were inserted 
in the clause, the Metropolis might be 
liable to contribute to the rates to be 
levied under the provisions of the Bill. 
He based his opinion upon the necessity 
there appeared to him to exist for in- 
serting some special words, which would 
exempt the Metropolis from being rated 
under this measure. He should, there- 
fore, support the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that the 
City of London was a county within 
itself, but that was not the case of 
the Metropolis; and he was afraid that 
if this Amendment were not agreed 
to, those parts of the Metropolis which 
were within counties would be liable to 
the county rate, to be levied under the 
provisions of the Bill. If the hon. 
Baronet who had charge of the measure 
were to agree to insert the Amendment 
for the time being, he might consult the 
Law Officers of the Crown on the subject, 
and, if necessary, move to strike the 
words out on the Report. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that naturally he had no wish in 
the least to do anything but what was 
right by the Bill, and that he was per- 
fectly willing to consult the Law Officers 
of the Crown upon the point if necessary, 
and to bring up the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) upon the Report, if, 
in their opinion, it was necessary for the 
protection of the Metropolis that the 
words should be inserted in the clause. 
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He could assure the hon. Baronet that 
he was only guided in the matter by the 
information—the very positive and dis- 
tinct information—that he had received 
from the draftsman of the Bill, that the 
Amendment was not necessary, and that 
it would be mere surplusage if inserted 
in the clause. He must, therefore, re- 
peat that he should be most happy to 
consult the Law Officers of the Crown on 
the subject, and to leave the matter as it 
stood until the Report. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he had just sent down for the Highways 
Bill, and on looking into it, it appeared 
to him to be a precisely similar case to 
the present. The clause in that Bill 
stated most distinctly that no part of 
the measure was to apply to the Metro- 
polis—and it must be remembered that 
the Bill under discussion contained no 
such provision—and yet, in the face of 
that clause, it had been found necessary 
to insert words identical with his Amend- 
ment, in order to exempt the Metro- 
polis from contributing to the county 
rates levied under it. When application 
was made to the Local Government 
Board on the point, it was said they 
knew that the Metropolis would be liable 
to be charged under the Highways Bill, 
and they intended that it should be; and 
it was only after considerable pressure 
was brought to bear on them that they 
consented that the Metropolis should be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
and that the words of his Amendment 
should be introduced into the Bill. And 
yet the hon. Baronet in charge of the 
present Bill had told the Committee that 
no county rate could be levied on the 
Metropolis. He maintained that the 
hon. Baronet was mistaken in his view 
of the matter, and his opinion was sup- 
ported by that of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. In these cir- 
cumstances, he felt bound to take the 
opinion of the Committee upon the 
matter, and must press his Amendment 
to a division. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY said, 
he must ask the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
to bea little careful on this point; because 
his Amendment, if adopted, might have 
an effect which he did not contemplate. 
If words of exemption were inserted in 
the Bill, it might hereafter be held that 
Statutes in which they were not found 
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' applied to the Metropolis, and that; 
| ecitllée, liable to" contzibue §g'0nt 
not now levied within its area. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE qij 
that the difficulty to which the ho 
Member for Canterbury referred hai 
already arisen ; because, as he had ove 
and over again pointed out, the work 
of his Amendment had already been jp. 
serted in the Highways Bill; and if they 
were not introduced into the presen 
measure, that fact might be used as a 
argument to show that the Legislatuy 
intended that the Metropolis sould b 
liable to be charged under the Bill, 

Mr. GREGORY said, that on refe. 
ring to the 2nd Schedule of the Bill, hs 
found that there the Metropolis was 
me exempted from the operation of 
the Bill; and, therefore, the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member fo 
Chelsea was unnecessary. 

Srr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTIE 
WORTH said, that the hon. Baronet ix 
charge of the Bill appeared to think that 
the Metropolis was a county in itself, 
just as the City of London was. Having 
himself helped the noble Lord the Men- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) to 
bring in a Bill to make the Metropolis 
a county, he could assure the hon. 
Baronet that it was not a county at pr 
sent. Seeing that whoever had informed 
the Secretary to the Treasury was e1- 
tirely wrong upon the point, he did nt 
think that the Committee would lx 
much inclined to place reliance upm 
the information which he had receivel 
from the same quarter upon other mat- 
ters connected with the subject. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he would not give the Con- 
mittee the trouble of dividing upon the 
Amendment ; because, he should be very 
sorry if, after having done so, it should 
subsequently turn out that the Amené- 
ment was necessary, and that he hai 
been misinformed on the point. He 
must, however, state distinctly that if 
on consulting the Law Officers of the 
Crown on the subject, he was advise 
that the words proposed to be inserted 
were unnecessary, he would move theit 
rejection on the Report. In answer 1 
what had just fallen from the ho. 
Baronet the Member for Hastings (Si 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth), he wishel 
to say that he was solely responsible for 
the assertion that the Metropolis was 4 
county in itself, and that he had not been | 
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i ed that such was the case by the 
eral of the Bill. What he had 
been informed was, that this Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea treated the Metropolis as 
though it were @ borough within a 
county, which it certainly was not. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would not 
be satisfied, if he were told that the 
Schedule made the matter sufficiently 
clear; because the Committee should 
be very suspicious of legislating by 
Schedules, instead of placing the matter 
beyond all doubt by a distinct provision 
in the enacting part of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
as an Amendment, in new Clause B, to 
follow Clause 43, page 21, line 19, after 
“shall,” to insert ‘‘in such case.’ 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must ask the hon. Baronet 
whether the Amendment was really ne- 
cessary ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not wish to press the Amendment 
if the hon. Baronet thought it was un- 
necessary ; and, therefore, he should ask 
for leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause C (Outstanding rates) agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Borrowing by Local Authorities. 


Clause D (Power for local authority to 
borrow). 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he had the 
following Amendment to move in the 
clause:—In page 21, line 40, after the 
word “to,” to insert the words ‘‘ any 
period not exceeding.”” He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 


said, he had no objection to the insertion 
of the words. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he had a further 
Amendment to propose in the same 
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clause which was in the same line, to 
leave out the words “or less.’ 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD moved 
to insert a new clause after Clause 9, as 
follows :— 


(Notice to be given of disease.) 


‘Upon any animal becoming affected with 
disease, the owner or the person in charge shall 
immediately report the fact to the local In- 
spector, or such other person as the Privy Coun- 
cil may by General Order direct. 

‘* Tf the owner or person in charge of an animal 
so affected fails to give such notice within reason- 
abletimeafterthe outbreak of the disease, he shall 
be deemed guilty of an offence against this Act, 
unless he shows to the satisfaction of the Jus- 
tices before whom he is charged that he did not 
know of the same being so affected, and that he 
could not with reasonable diligence have ob- 
tained such knowledge.”’ 


The object of the Clause was to impose 
a penalty on persons who might wilfully 
conceal or omit to give notice of an out- 
break of disease. In Clause 30, Sub- 
section i., the Privy Council might, from 
time to time, make Orders for pre- 
scribing for and regulating the notice of 
disease. Parliament aimed at stamping 
out disease, and it seemed to him the 
most important step in the process was 
to discover disease as soon as it broke 
out. In this view, the insertion of some 
such clause as he proposed was most ne- 
cessary. He did not at all wish to in- 
terfere with the discretion of the Privy 
Council, as the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) seemed to think, when 
he (Mr. Stafford Howard) raised the 
question on Clause 30; but he thought 
it most important that every man who 
had cattle, or who was in charge of 
cattle, should know that he was bound 
by law and not merely by the Order of 
the Privy Council, to give notice of 
disease the moment it broke out. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Committee not to accept the 
clause. It raised a question which had 
always been left to be dealt with by 
Orders under Act of Parliament, instead 
of by the Act itself. There was an ad- 
vantage in leaving these Orders to the 
discretion of the Privy Council, because 
they could vary their Orders according to 
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the necessities of a particular case. In 
the event of an outbreak of cattle plague, 
the ordinary notice would not suffice. 
The provisions of Clause 30 were ample 
to meet the necessities ofthe case. The 
clause proposed by the hon. Member 
would probably be evaded in this way. 
An owner would say—‘‘I am not con- 
vinced that the animal is sick,’”’ or, ‘it 
is not to my mind diseased ;’’ and thus 
time would be lost, whereas Clause 30 
required that notice of any illness should 
be given to the Privy Council. The 
Privy Council Orders were enforced by 
the 54th clause, which made it an offence 
against the Act to violate them ; so that, 
with the 30th and 54th clauses, there 
was absolute certainty that the required 
notice not only of disease, but of illness 
would be obtained. 

Mr. CHAPLIN hoped the clause 
would be withdrawn, in favour of one to 
be proposed by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), which 
he thought would meet the views of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Stafford 
Howard). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been certainly inclined to support the 
hon. Member in this clause; but the 
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answer given by the Secretary to the | g 


Treasury tended to show that Clause 30 
gave all necessary powers. He, there- 
fore, advised the hon. Member to with- 
draw the clause for the present, and to 
bring it forward again on Report, if, 
upon consideration, he found that his 
views were not sufficiently met by 
Clause 30. He believed there was a 
unanimous feeling on both sides of the 
House that there should be a clause re- 
quiring notice of disease. 

Mr. CLARE READ agreed that it 
was necessary to have a clause of some 
kind providing for notice, and that there 
should be a statutable penalty for omit- 
ting to give notice of disease. The 
argument of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury appeared to him to be an argument 
against any clause appearing in the Bill. 
He (Mr. Clare Read) did not wish to 
construct a form of notice; but he con- 
tended that the Bill ought to provide 
for notice being given to the Inspector 
or police constable in the neighbour- 
hood. If the Act of Parliament said 
that notice must be given, there would 
be no possibility of people excusing 
themselves by saying they had not read 
the Orders in Council. 


Sir Henry Selwin-lbbetson 
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Tue O’CONOR DON did not knoy if 
it were right to discuss at that momen; 
the Amendment given Notice of by the 
hon. Member who had just spoken} but 
if it were, he would say that it seemej 
to him not advisable to put such a clans 
in the Statute. A man might hays 
cattle infected, and unless he wer 
skilled, be perfectly innocent of the fact: 
and yet he would, under this clause, be 
liable to a penalty. He preferred the 
Bill as it stood. He denied that an Act 
of Parliament was more likely to be 
known by every individual farmer than 
an Order of the Privy Council. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it appeared to 
him that a provision in an Act of Parlia- 
ment would have greater publicity and 
produce more effect upon the public 
mind than an Order in Council. He 
would, therefore, prefer to see a provi- 
sion as to notice incorporated in the 
Act; but he thought the proposed clause 
defective in two respects. First, it re- 
quired that notice should be given to 
the Inspector, who might live at a con- 
siderable distance from the premises on 
which the disease broke out. It would 
be better to provide that notice should 
be given to the constable who was 
enerally accessible. Secondly, it was 
doubtful whether the clause would, as 
it stood, include horses in its operation. 
It would be well to withdraw the clause, 
and take the discussion on the one to be 
subsequently proposed. 

Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD said, 
he only wished to see it laid down by 
the Act that every owner should be 
bound to give notice of disease. He 
would gladly withdraw his clause in 
favour of that of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STAFFORD HOWARD moved 
to insert the following clause :— 


“If any person exposes in a market or fair, 
or other public place, where horses or animals 
are commonly exposed for sale, or exposes for 
sale in any sale yard, whether public or private, 
or places in a lair or other place adjacent to or 
connected with a market or fair, or where horses 
or animals are commonly placed before exposure 
for sale, or sends or causes to be carried on & 
railway, or on a canal, river, or other inland 
navigation, or on a coasting vessel, or carries, 
leads, drives, or causes to be carried, led, o 
driven on a highway or thoroughfare any horse 
or animal affected with a contagious or infectious 
disease, he shall be deemed guilty of an offence 


against this Act, unless he shows to the satit 
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faction of the justices before whom he is charged 
that he did not know of the same being so af- 
fected, and that he could not with reasonable 
diligence have obtained such knowledge.” 


The object of the clause was to impose 
a penalty on persons wilfully exposing 
diseased animals in public places. It 
could not be objected to the clause that 
it did not form part of the Act of 1869, 
for he had copied it from that Act. It 
seemed to him that the best mode of 
preventing the outbreak of disease in 
markets was to impose a severe penalty 
on the persons who wilfully and know- 
ingly drove diseased animals about, and 
to and from public places. As the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
had laid great stress on the fact that the 
Bill was, to a great extent, a re-enacting 
measure, he hoped the clause would be 
accepted. 


Clause (Horse or animal affected with 
a contagious disease exposed for sale, )— 
(Mr. Stafford Howard,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was sorry to disappoint the hon. 
Member by asking the Committee not to 
agree to the clause. His objection was 
that it was now proposed to deal by 
Statute with parts of a subject that 
had been dealt with under the old Act 
by Order. The hon. Member, in pro- 
posing to enact a portion of the Order 
framed under the Act of 1869, left out 
other important portions of the clause 
in that Act dealing with the subject. 
In Sub-sections ix., x., xi., of Clause 30, 
there were ample instructions as to the 
Orders which were toissue. Seeing that 
the Privy Council had ample power to 
issue Orders to the effect of the proposed 
clause, and would undoubtly issue such 
Orders; and seeing that Clause 54 pro- 
vided penalties for the infringement of 
the Privy Council Orders, there could be 
no want of security for the carrying out 
of the hon. Member’s object. The Privy 
Council would have the power of en- 
larging the scope of their Orders to suit 
cases that arose if the Bill were left in 
its present shape; and he, therefore, 
hoped the clause would not be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
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general public aware of the law, and 
would, at any rate, insure some minimum 
regulation. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury said that the Privy Council would 
undoubtedly issue Orders; but, though it 
was expected that they would, it was 
not so absolutely certain that the desired 
provision would be made, as it would be 
if it was actually inserted in the Act. 
There was nothing in the proposal to 
insert this clause inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill, and it would bea 
mistake to allow people who read the 
Act to see that it was without an import- 
ant provision that appeared in the pre- 
vious Acts. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the clause would 
provide for cases in respect to which no 
Order was issued by the Privy Council. 
He saw no objection to the clause, pro- 
vided it were amended by the insertion 
of the words “wilfully and know- 
ingly ;” because he apprehended that a 
man might expose an animal in a fair, 
and not know that it was infected. This 
clause would actually subject a man to 
punishment, unless he showed to the 
satisfaction of the justices that he was 
innocent. Now, a man was not bound 
to prove his process. - His guilt ought 
to be proved; and he never knew of a 
clause creating an offence that did not 
also state that the offence should be wil- 
fully and knowingly committed. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN preferred the clause 
as it stood. It was said that the prosecu- 
tion should make out a man’s guilt. 
But the possession of the diseased 
animal would prove him guilty, unless 
he proved that he did not know it was 
diseased. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
referred the Committee to Clause 26, 
already passed, and warned the Com- 
mittee that if they adopted this clause, 
the whole framework of the Bill would 
be altered. 

Mr. ANDERSON maintained that 
the whole principle of the Bill was to 
leave the presumption against the cattle 
in the first place, and against the owner 
in the second. Unless that were other- 
wise altered, he thought the Amend- 
ment quite consistent with the Bill, and 
he would support the hon. Member 
(Mr. Stafford Howard) if he went toa 
division. 

Tux O’CONOR DON could not under- 
stand how hon. Members could hold that 





insertion of the clause would make the 


the provisions of a Statute would be 
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better known than Orders in Council 
which would be published in the local 
newspapers. He hoped the Government 
would not accept the clause. 

Mr. PELL, while appreciating the 
excellent motive of the proposer of the 
clause, deemed it exceedingly imperfect, 
and thought it would tend to mislead 
people as to the extent of the law. 

Stk HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought that a clause in an Act of Par- 
liament would be held in greater rever- 
ence than any Departmental Order; and 
a clause of this nature, which existed in 
the Act of 1869, could not do harm, but 
would strengthen the Act. 

Mr. GORST thought the clause incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill, 
which was to give powers to the Privy 
Council, and to trust to that body to make 
regulations. The Committee must either 
pass a Bill in which the whole of the 
intended regulations should be ex- 
pressed, or leave it to the Privy Council 
to exercise the powers intrusted to them 
of making regulations and carrying 
them into effect. The insertion of this 
clause would tend to make the Bill a 
measure of patchwork. 
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said, the circumstances contemplated by 
the clause proposed to be introduced 
into the Bill, were provided for by the 
wording of the 54th clause already 


decided upon. The making of regu- 
lations of this kind came within the 
powers conferred by the Bill upon the 
Privy Council, with whom the matter 
should be allowed to rest. He pointed 
out, besides, that the clause proposed by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Stafford Howard) 
rather unfairly upset the whole drafting 
of the 54th clause, which, if the alteration 
were made, would have to be re-sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN considered 
the reply of the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, to the effect 
that the Privy Council should be trusted 
to do all that was necessary for the sup- 
pression of disease, somewhat incon- 
sistent with the observations he had 
made a few minutes previously with 
reference to the clause, when he spoke 
of laches on the part of the Privy 
Council. He (Mr. Chamberlain) thought 
that if that body were to be trusted at 
all, it should be as little as possible. In 
his opinion, it was certainly desirable, 
whenever it became proper to define an 
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offence which might be comm; 
against an Act of Parliament, re 
subject should not be left to be decide 
by Orders in Council which might be 
already a great deal too numero, 
He reminded the Committee that iy 
om years the conduct of the Privy 

ouncil in this respect had not bem 
altogether satisfactory. Again ani 
again had disease been spread through. 
out the country in consequence of th 
exposure of infected cattle at fairs anj 
other places. He had been informed o 
the case of a dealer who, failing to ge 
rid of a number of infected animals 
one place, had actually taken them, with 
all their contaminating influences, to nm 
less than three fairs in Ireland, The 
offence, one of the most serious that 
could be committed, was perfectly eas; 
of definition, and should form part o 
their statutory enactment. He hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Stafford Howard 
would press his clause, and, if neces. 
sary, divide the Committee upon the 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON remarked, in reply 
to the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), to 
the effect that the clause was incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill 
that they had been told at the beginning 
of the debate, that as the Privy Counel 
had not done and could not do their 
duty with respect to cattle diseases, a 
new Bill was required to enable them 
to do it. Hon. Members on his side of 
the House had endeavoured to make 
the Bill more effective in that direction 
than it was in its original form, but 
were now told that they would not be 
allowed to do so. The clause proposel 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Staffori 
Howard) was to be regarded as an it- 
struction and guide to the Privy Council 
in the very matter in which it was 
alleged they had not done their duty, 
and he, therefore, hoped it would le 
pressed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes_1l; 
Noes 187: Majority 116.—(Div. List 
No. 243.) 


’Mr. CLARE READ, in moving t0 
insert, after Clause 29, in page 12, the 
following new Clause :— 


' “Every person having in his possession 
under his charge an animal (including 4 hort) 
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mitted ith a contagious or infectious disease 
lat the oe as practicable, keep that animal 
lecided separate from animals not so affected, and shall, 
cht be && with all practicable speed, give notice of the 





‘mal being so affected to the Inspector or to 
erie aaeule of the district where the 


imal is. r ‘ A 
ey ‘siniiialte shall forthwith give notice 


thereof to the Inspector of the local authority, 
and the Inspector shall forthwith report the same 
to the local authority and to the Privy Council,”’ 


said, that although he was not at all 
wedded to the words of the Amend- 
ment, which were taken from an Order 
in Council that had existed in very 
much the same form for the last 12 
years, he trusted the proposed clause 
would meet with the sanction of the 
Committee; and if the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury would say 
that he would, on the Report, introduce 




















art offf words embodying the principle that 
.0pedf® there should be a statutory obligation 
vard on the part of the owner of a diseased 





animal to give notice of the fact, he 
should be very well content. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the same objection applied to this 
cause as to the previous clause just 
decided against—namely, that it was at 
variance with the scheme of the Bill, 
which was that the Privy Council should 
possess the power of making as many 
Orders in Council, beyond those speci- 
fied by the Act, as might appear neces- 
sary for dealing with cases of the kind 
indicated by the Amendment. Every 
publicity with regard to disease was 
insured by the powers given to the 
Privy Council in the 30th clause— 

“for prescribing and regulating the notice of 
disease, or of the illness of an animal, to be 
given to or by any person or authority ;”’ 


and he ventured to think that, although 
by adopting the Amendment then before 
the Committee, the giving of such notice 
would be made a statutory obligation, 
its effect might be found to be in direct 
opposition to the very principle sought 
to be enacted. Beyond that, if the 
Amendment were agreed to, its applica- 
tion must necessarily be restricted by 
the actual wording of the Act ; while if 
the subject were left to be dealt with by 
an Order in Council, the words of such 
Order could, when necessary, be varied 
and made more explicit. The Commit- 
tee would see that by this means far 
more real restriction would be placed on 
diseased cattle than by the new clause, 
y 4ssuggested by his hon, Friend, Again, 
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aman who was not quite certain that 
his animal was diseased, would pro- 
bably keep it for some time to make 
sure, before giving notice; but, under 
an Order in Council, he would be obliged 
to give notice at once, and was subject 
to a penalty for not doing so. It was 
clear, therefore, that if the Orders in 
Council were made as public in the dis- 
trict in which they were to be enforced 
as the Bill required, the Committee had 
a security for notice being given, and 
attention being called to the existence 
and outbreak of disease, which went 
far beyond the fixed words that would 
be put in the Statute if the Amendment 
were accepted. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would see that an attempt had 
been made to meet the cases at which he 
and the Committee were aiming, in a 
way that he ventured to consider prefer- 
able to the insertion of the proposed 
clause. He hoped the Committee would 
adhere to the form in which the Bill 
was drawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON was sorry that the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had not accepted the clause; be- 
cause he understood. that the hon. 
Member for East Cumberland (Mr. 8. 
Howard) had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment, which was of a similar character, 
in favour of that of the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the Committee that he had 
said he should resist the present clause 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON would be justified 
in saying there was a general consensus 
of opinion in favour of the clause of the 
hon. Member for East Cumberland, who 
had withdrawn his clause to make way 
for that under discussion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN regretted that the 
Amendment, to which he thought great 
importance attached, would not be ac- 
cepted. He could not follow his hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) on 
to his ground of objection that the 
clause interfered with the general scheme 
of the Bill. So far from that being the 

case, it would, in his opinion, work with 
the Bill, by providing security against 
the outbreak and spread of disease, in 

addition to the other restrictions con- 

tained in the measure and the Orders 

which might be issued by the Privy 

Council. FSir Henry Setwin-Isserson':: 

The Privy Council might vary their 
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Orders.] That was precisely one of 
those things which it was not desirable 
to vary. They wanted to impose on 
people who had reason to suppose that 
an outbreak of disease had occurred 
among animals in their possession, the 
necessity of telling the nearest con- 
stable that such was the case. There 
was another point to which he would 
for a moment call the attention of the 
Committee. There were certain out- 
breaks which would not always come 
under the notice of the Privy Council. 
During the last few months a very 
serious disease had prevailed among 
horses belonging to the large breeding 
studs in the neighbourhood of London, 
and a frightful epidemic, which he be- 
lieved to be pleuro-pneumonia, and con- 
tagious, had existed in the breeding 
establishments at the Royal Park, 
Middle Park, and at Hampton Court. 
The losses incurred had been very 
heavy, and amounted, in one case, to 40 
foals out of a stud of 70. There was no- 
thing to impose on these establishments, 
in which there were horses of very great 
value, the necessity of giving informa- 
tion. The consequence had been'that the 
mares had spread the disease all over the 
country on their return home. He could 
speak from his own knowledge that 
people in Yorkshire had lost many 
thousands of pounds, which would have 
been saved if the owners had been under 
the obligation of declaring the outbreak 
of disease at the time it was first dis- 
covered. He hoped the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend would be accepted by 
the Government; if not, he was pre- 
pared to vote for it on division. 

Mr. SYNAN agreed with the opinion 
that the clause was in no way incon- 
sistent with the scheme of the Bill. He 
could not, however, vote for the clause, 
unless the word ‘‘ knowingly’ were in- 
serted in it, because a man might have 
in his possession a diseased animal with- 
out knowing it; and because, if the word 
were not inserted then, in the case of 
his afterwards moving its introduction, 
he might not succeed with his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PELL saw some objection to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it de- 
stroyed the completeness of the Bill; 
but the clause was a very important one, 
and he suggested that it should be 
added at the end of Clause 54, where it 
could not interfere with the drafting, so 
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as to provide that every person havin 
in his possession, and under his chap, 
animals infected with disease, should b, 
bound, under the Act, to give noticg 
thereof. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN pointed out that j 
was absolutely necessary to insert th, 
word ‘‘ knowingly” in the clause, Jy 
the case of the disease called glanders 
for example, there were many person; 
who did not know what it was. ‘Withiy 
his own knowledge, a glandered hors 
had been treated during six months for 
influenza ; and, in another case, a yote. 
rinary surgeon decided that a horse was 
not glandered, when the animal was 
actually suffering from that disease, 

Mr. CLARE READ said, it was very 
necessary to insert the clause he pn. 
posed in the Bill. At present, the Privy 
Council could issue Orders to the same 
effect, and anyone disobeying thos 
Orders was really disobeying the lay, 
Therefore, those who opposed his Mo- 
tion ought to have known that hitherto 
the principle of it, in an Order of the 
Privy Council, was law, and if they ob- 
jected to it, they ought to have raised 
the question before. He would accept 
the word “knowingly,” which it had 
been suggested he should add to his 
clause, and he would willingly bring the 
matter up on Report; but, at the same 
time, he wished to have an intimation 
from his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as to whether he would allow 
the principle of his clause to be em- 
bodied in the Bill. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must impress upon the Con- 
mittee the fact that Orders of the Privy 
Council formed part of the measure, 
and, therefore, they were the law. It 
was because he wished to meet cases 
mentioned in the clause of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Clare Read) by an Order 
of the Privy Council, and not by any 
part of the Statute, that he asked the 
Committee not to accept the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. What had been 
done in the past by the Privy Council 
they might guarantee would be done in 
the future. They had been trusted in 
the past, and had, as his hon. Friend 
admitted, made Orders which had the 
effect of law. Yet now, his hon. Friend 
asked them to destroy the whole frame- 
work of the Bill, by inserting a clause 
to provide for a thing which the Privy 
Council might accomplish by an Order. 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the reason his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
brought forward the clause was, because 
it was very well known that in many 
ple, who well knew what they 












8 peo 
ro oe ext, had evaded the Order, and 
_ Ing failed to give notice of disease. It was 
der, | that each individual might be warned 
rson; ff thathe had to give notice as soon as pos- 
‘thin (F sible of the existence of disease, that the 
horse @ clause had been proposed. He asked 
8 for | the Secretary to the Treasury to con- 
vetg. @ sider carefully the statements which had 
was (@ beon made to the Committee, for he be- 

lieved the object that the hon. Member 





for South Norfolk had in view could be 
inserted in the Bill without affecting any 
of its other provisions. He believed 
that no Order of the Privy Council would 
have that effect, and that the only way 
to meet the case was to have a clause in 
the Bill by which it could be publicly 
known that a heavy penalty would be 
inflicted on persons who failed to give 
notice of disease. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there was that power in the Bill as 
it stood. Under the 54th section, it was 















sept 

ai an offence to evade any Order of the 

his § Privy Council. Power was taken in the 
Bill to make public, through the local 





newspapers, every Order in Council which 
was issued ; and, therefore, there would 
be that publicity in every locality, the 
want of which was now complained of. 
Under those circumstances, he believed 
the Bill effected all that his hon. and 
gallant Friend wished. 

Me. W E. FORSTER said, he was 










m- 

vy — “ompelled to ask a question before the 
re, § division, which was probable, was taken. 
It § Hedid not wish to move to report Pro- 






gress, although if he had to do so he 
would. He wanted to know when the 
Bill would be taken again ? 

8m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Government proposed to take 
it at the Evening Sitting, in order to 
avoid the necessity of a Morning Sitting 
on Saturday. 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER said, in that 
case, he must propose his Motion to 
report Progress. At the beginning of 
that Sitting the Chancellor of the oe 
chequer, the Leader of the House, most 
distinctly stated that if the Bill was not 
carried at that Sitting there would be a 
Morning Sitting on Saturday. At the 
Evening Sitting that night there would 
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very likely be a long debate on the 
affairs of South Africa. Considering 
the importance of the Cattle Bill, he did 
not think it was at all fair to ask the 
House to go on considering it at 1 or 
2 o’clock in the morning, and he did not 
think the promoters of the Bill would 
gain anything by the attempt. He 
reminded the Committee that if it was 
distinctly stated that a Bill, if not car- 
ried at one Sitting, should be taken the 
next day, it was contrary to all prece- 
dent to depart from such an engage- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must remind the Committee of 
what had been inferred by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford. It was, that he (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) was acting apart from 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had done nothing 
of the sort. He had stated that the 
Bill would be taken again that evening, 
in consequence of a communication 
from his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He certainly should 
not have ventured to reverse the deci- 
sion of the Leader of the House in a 
matter of so much importance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not made any charge against the 
Secretary to the Treasury. All he had 
said was that it was contrary to prece- 
dent to do that which, at the beginning 
of the Sitting, the Leader of the House 
said should not be done. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had not understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make any definite 
statement. He understood him to say 
he would defer his decision until the 
close of the Sitting. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there was a wide- 
spread impression that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did use the words to the 
effect that the Bill would be proceeded 
with on Saturday morning. Under 


those circumstances, he thought it might 
be well to report Progress, with leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. J. COWEN reminded the House 
that many hon. Members were en- 
gaged in it until between 3 and 
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4 o’clock that morning ; and he thought 
it a most unreasonable thing to put an 
important Bill down for that evening, 
when it certainly could not be consi- 
dered until after midnight. That being 
so, he hoped the Government would 
stand by the implied arrangement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, a most im- 
portant part of the Cattle Bill remained 
to be discussed, and the Government 
actually proposed to take it at 3 or 4 
in the morning. He pressed on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the fairness 
of abiding by what he said at the be- 
ginning of the Sitting. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE denied that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
any definite statement, beyond saying 
that he should state what he intended 
doing before 7 o’clock. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not know the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
moved to report Progress, in order to 
know when the Bill would be taken 
again, and, to his surprise, the Secretary 
to the Treasury had replied that night. 
He (Mr. Forster) had said he understood 
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there would be important Business to be 
taken that night on the Motion for 


going into Committee of Supply, and 
that therefore the Cattle Bill could not 
come on before midnight, and he re- 
minded the House that there was still 
very important matter to be considered 
in the Bill. He had also referred to 
the statements of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
beginning of the Sitting, which certainly 
gave him and many other hon. Mem- 
bers the impression that if the Bill was 
not concluded that day it would be 
taken on Saturday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER said, when he made that state- 
ment, he did not mean if the Bill was 
not finished at the Morning Sitting only, 
but at the two Sittings, as he thought it 
probable that it might come on in the 
evening. But he understood, from what 
he gathered in different parts of the 
Committee, that it would be very dis- 
tasteful to have a Morning Sitting, and 
that they would rather go on that night. 
He had been told that they would be 
able to take the Bill that evening. Of 
course, when the House reached it that 
evening, they could decide whether they 
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would go on; but at present he did no 
propose to fix a Morning Sitting for 
Saturday. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING saij 
the proposal for a Morning Sitting on 
Saturday was made with the view of 
a another Bill which was bein 
orced on at the risk of losing a very 
important measure, in which all the 
people of Ireland were interested—the]n. 
termediate Education (Ireland) Bill. Jy 
forcing on that other Bill—the Irish Sup. 
day Closing Bill—in the place of this mom 
important measure, hon. Members did 
most dangerous thing, and they woull 
bring upon themselves an inquiry, if 
not censure, from the people of Ireland, 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would tell the Committee 
that he would not take the Cattle Bill 
that night, because it could not possibly 
be reached before 12.30. Not only 
were there Motions on going into Com. 
mittee of Supply, but a large number of 
Bills were down for that night; and, 
therefore, the Government would really 
gain nothing by putting the Bill down. 
Although they might go through the 
clauses, they could not possibly take the 
Schedules, as there was a good deal of 
debatable matter in them. Then there 
was the question as to the form which 
the Government Amendments relating 
to the slaughter of foreign cattle would 
take ; and although he hoped they would 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on 
those Amendments, and come to a con- 
promise, still the agreement to such a 
compromise must be preceded by a con- 
siderable amount of discussion. It must 
be apparent to all that it would be 
impossible to take the discussion at 3 
o’clock in the morning. He could 
assure the Irish Members in the House 
that in taking an active interest in that 
Bill he had no desire to obstruct either 
of the two Bills relating to Ireland, both 
of which had been alluded to. They 
had no idea of opposing the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, or the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Bill; and, as regarded the latter, 
he supported its policy, and would do 
nothing to prevent its passing. 

Mr. SYNAN, as a honest supporter 
of the Cattle Bill from the beginning, 
felt it rather hard to be kept up until 
3 or 4 o'clock discussing the clauses. 
He preferred very much continuing the 
discussion at a Morning Sitting on Sa: 
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turday. He believed if there was a 
Morning Sitting on Saturday the Bill 
would be passed. 

Mr. 0’SULLIVAN said, the difficulty 
could be got over if private Members 
who had Motions on the Paper would 

ive way, and let Government take the 
Bill directly the Evening Sitting com- 
menced. He was one who had a Motion 
down, but he would freely give way. 
Such a course would be much better 
than sitting on Saturday, when certain 
proceedings might be taken which would 
carry on the Sitting even on Sunday. 

Taz O'CONOR DON certainly un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say at the beginning of the afternoon 
that there would be a Morning Sitting 
on Saturday, irrespective of the Cattle 
Bill; and, in fact, the right hon. Gen- 
tloman mentioned other measures to be 
taken at the Sitting. Since then the 
right hon. Gentleman had been told 
that if there was such a Sitting, a 
Bill not at present before the House 
might come on; and, that being so, it 
was quite apparent why the proposal, 
which had been made quite irrespective 
of the Cattle Bill, had been abandoned. 
The real fact was that the right hon. 
Gentleman was afraid if there was a 
Morning Sitting, a Bill might come on, 
in which the majority of the House took 
a deep interest. 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER said, that what 
his hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don) had 
said was perfectly true. He had under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say there would be a Morning Sitting 
to take the Cattle Bill, if it was not 
finished, and also to take other Bills. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that at the beginning 
of the Sitting he contemplated a Sitting 
ofthe House on Saturday ; but, at the 
same time, he said he must reserve any 
decision upon the matter. Since then, 
he had ascertained that it would, under 
all thecircumstances, be inconvenient to a 
very large proportion of hon. Members 
to sit on Saturday; and, with reference 
towhat the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don) had said, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
not flinch from what he had said. It was 
perfectly true that if there was a Morn- 
ing Sitting on Saturday, other Business 

des that appointed by the Govern- 
ment would probably be taken, and that 
had something to do with his not asking 
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the House to meet. He did this, not 
out of any antagonism to the Bill which 
many were desirous to discuss—and he 
thought he had shown himself ready to 
help on the Bill—but because there was 
a difference between asking the House 
to meet on Saturday for the purpose of 
getting through Government Business, 
which might occupy two or three hours, 
and asking the House to meet for the 
purpose of taking Business which, as 
they knew very well, was likely to last 
for a great number of hours. He de- 
clined to fix a Saturday Sitting for the 
convenience of the House; and when he 
had to look at the convenience of the 
House, that certainly was an important 
consideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Secretary Colonel 
Stanley, Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
[BILL 169.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill re-committed, in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 2; constdered in 
Committee, and Amendment made. 


Bill reported; as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Masor NOLAN asked the effect of 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; was it to limit 
the retirements to the officers receiving 
£425 a-year, instead of £400 a-year? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the effect of 
the Amendment was rather to make the 
scope of the Bill a little wider. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BISHOPRICS BILL.—[Lords.]—[Buu 197.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE POSTPONED. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS fixed the 
Committee on the Bill for Monday next, 


Q 
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Mr. J. COWEN objected to the 
Bill being put down for Monday, when 
the right hon. Gentleman must know it 
could not be taken. It had already been 
put down on at least a dozen days when 
it could not be taken. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
knew very well the Bill could not be 
taken on Monday, and he only put it 
down as a matter of form. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— > 0-o.—. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COLONY OF NATAL—ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF NATIVE AFFAIRS, 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. AtpermMan M‘ARTHOUR, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the administration of Native affairs 
in the Colony of Natal ; and to move— 

“That this House strongly condemns the 
policy of the Local Government of Natal in 
employing the machinery of British Courts in 
that Colony for the purpose of legalising poly- 
gamy and validating and enforcing native 
usages which recognise rights of property in 
women and children; and this House is of 
opinion that measures should at once be taken 
to promote the civilization of the native tribes, 
and to facilitate their withdrawal from the 
savage state, and recommends the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the subject,” 
said, he would assume, as the basis of 
his argument, that the House, acting 
in accordance with its best traditions, 
was determined, not only to discourage, 
but to oppose slavery in all its forms; 
and that, whether Cyprus or Natal'were 
in question, the British Parliament was 
resolved that the British flag should 
continue to be, as it had been for nearly 
half-a-century, the symbol of freedom 
to the slave and down-trodden races of 
the world. Wherever England had 
planted her Colonies, she had given 
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them her institutions, throwi 
the Native Tribes the shield me 
tection, and elevating them in the seals 
of humanity. Natal, however, although 
a British Colony, was an exception t) 
the general rule. He did not ignore 
the difficulties which had to be encoun. 
tered in that Colony, which swarmed 
with a semi-barbarous race. He did 
not ask the Government to engage ing 
Quixotic crusade against the Tribal 
system ; for he believed that the best 
way to put an end to existing ovils, 
arising from that system, was to odu- 
cate and civilize the Native Tribes, 
giving their barbarous customs no coun- 
tenance under English law. In the 
Colony there was a population of 350,000 
or 400,000 souls, while the European 
settlers numbered considerably less than 
20,000. The oo would at 
once strike hon. Members as being s 
great that it could hardly fail to pre- 
vent Natal, which occupied an area 
not larger than Wales, from ever be- 
coming a White man’s Colony. The 
Natives would always enjoy a large 
numerical preponderance, and it de 
pended upon us whether that prepon- 
derance became an element of safety 
and progress in South Africa, or whether 
it involved us in danger and discredit. 
For 30 years Native policy in Natal had 
been determined and controlled by the 
will of one man. He would be sony 
to ignore the fact that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone had acquired enormous in- 
fluence over the Natives, and had gene- 
rally managed to preserve the peace of 
the Colony. It was to the credit of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone that he had com- 
manded the respect of the Natives for 
his authority ; but still it could not be 
said that merely personal influence of 
this kind would insure security for the 
future. The loyalty of the Kaffir would 
be little worth to this country, unless it 
was attached by ties far stronger than the 
simple prestige of an individual officer 
of the Crown. The complaint he wished 
to make against Native policy in Natal 
was that, with the exception of those 
Natives who had come under missionary 
influence, the Kaffir locations were now 
very much what they had been 380 years 
ago. There were districts in which bar- 
barism was segregrated, and where civili- 
zation, except by the punishment of 
offences against Native law, was not 
allowed to enter. The Natal Govert- 
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mont evidently thought that if it could 
secure the peace of the country, sup- 
ressing or punishing cattle-stealing and 
like offences, it had discharged the ob- 
ligations of a good and orderly go- 
yernment as far as the Natives were 
concerned. To that policy he (Mr. 
Alderman M‘Arthur) entirely demurred. 
The Natives still lived, as they did in 
1348, in clans; their Chiefs in grass 
huts; uneducated, and unable to com- 
municate with the superior Chief except 
by verbal messages, they constituted 
more a heathen than a Christian Colony. 
What were the causes which had ope- 
rated to perpetuate that unhappy state 
of things? The first was the continuance 
of the Native law, which was, for the 
most part, oral. There was no written 
code to which a magistrate could refer. 
Lord Carnarvon had established, more 
than two years ago, a Native High 
Court, presided over by English Judges, 
which, by reviewing the decisions of the 
magistrates, had acted as a check upon 
the local Courts; but an alteration of 
mere procedure did not necessarily im- 
prove the law itself, which was neither 
more nor less than the will of the 
Chiefs; and, unfortunately, the new 
High Court had served only to crystal- 
lize and to give permanence and the 
highest sanction of British ‘authority 
to some of the worst customs of the 
Natives. One of these was polygamy, 
which involved woman slavery. For- 
merly, polygamy among the Zulus was 
generally confined to a privileged class— 
to Chiefs and other head men; but he 
had the authority of Mr. Akerman, a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Natal Coun- 
cil, for the statement that the Natal 
authorities had permitted the practice 
among all orders of the people. The 
number of registered marriages under 
law No. 1, of 1869, up to June 30, 
1875, was returned as follows :—2,225 
Natives had registered the purchase of 
the second wife; 818 the purchase of the 
third; 343 of the fourth; 156 of the 
fifth; 80 of the sixth; 45 of the 
seventh; and so on, two having re- 
gistered a 24th wife. It was monstrous 
that polygamy should be recognized, 
aud that the code of Utah should be 
grafted into the legal procedure of a 
British Colony. Practically, no Native 
marriage in Natal was legal, unless the 
ceremony took place with the heathen 
ites of the Natives, and thus the taint 
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of illegitimacy rested upon Kaffir chil- 
dren whose parents had been married by 
a lawfully-appointed minister of the 
Christian religion; and the law, as ad- 
ministered by English magistrates and 
Judges, was dragging women and chil- 
dren, in certain cases, back into the 
darkness of heathendom. But the 
charge against Native law was even of a 
All the Native 
female population of Natal lived in a 
state of unquestionable slavery, being 
bought, sold, inherited, and their price 
recovered by law, like any other property. 
Although this practice of selling women 
like cattle could not be put down at 
once, yet he contended that it ought to 
be discountenanced by the English Go- 
vernment and receive no sanction from 
British Courts or officials. But this 
course had not been adopted so recently 
asthe 14th of November last. In Sep- 
tember of last year, a Native of Natal, 
named Charlie Dingeswaya, surrendered 
his property for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, and the sole asset was the price 
which he believed his infant daughter 
would fetch when she was married— 
namely, £50. A large proportion of 
the cases in the Courts related to the 
sale of women; and questions of pro- 
perty of this kind had often to be set- 
tled by evidence as to the sale of 
mothers, and even of grandmothers. 
The matter was made worse by the fact 
that civilized Natives found it difficult to 
obtain any advantage from the Law 28 
of 1865, ostensibly passed to enable 
them to acquire the privileges of British 
subjects. In several cases, where Na- 
tives had applied for certificates of 
citizenship, and had fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the law, interminable delays 
took place, as if to wear out the patience 
of the applicants. Some of these cases 
were brought before the right hon. 
Gentleman who so worthily represented 
the Colonies in the House, and—thanks 
to his prompt interference—the Petitions 
of several of these Natives had, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Native Go- 
vernment Gazette, been complied with. 
The Law in question contained no less 
than 38 clauses, which made it so com- 
plicated that it was almost impossible 
for a Kaffir to avail himself of it; and, 
therefore, he thought the best means of 
putting an end to, or at all events 
greatly mitigating, the evils arising from 
that and from the Native law, might 
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properly be made the subject of investi- 
gation by the Commission which he de- 
sired Her Majesty’s Government to ap- 
point. There were other questions 
besides those mentioned which he would 
like to have considered by a Commis- 
sion. The Natives of Natal contributed 
largely to the taxation of the country. 
He believed the quota paid by the Kaf- 
firs amounted to upwards of £60,000; 
and this sum was collected without diffi- 
culty. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies to inform the House how much, in 
return for that large contribution to the 
Revenue, was expended on educational 
agencies or works of public improvement 
in the Native districts? The Kaffirs, as 
taxpayers, were entitled to more con- 
sideration than they at present received 
at the hands of their Rulers. There 
were a few mission stations in Natal; 
but the efforts of the missionaries could 
not be expected to be attended with 
much success until the Government 
changed its policy and took up the ques- 
tion, and established industrial and 
other schools in the Native districts. If 
the Government provided the Natives 
with extensive facilities of an educational 


character, the expenditure, regarded 
simply as an investment, would yield a 


very large interest. The Kaffirs were 
an intelligent and improving people; 
they were not a race ever likely to die 
out, and they had real capacity for civi- 
lization. But, in order to develop that 
capacity, it was necessary that we 
should become their teachers, as the 
Basutos had been taught by the mis- 
sionaries. The Reports of Mr. Griffith, the 
British Resident in Basutoland, showed 
that, under the guidance of the mis- 
sionaries, the Natives had made immense 
progress in the industrial arts. One of 
the missionaries, Mr. Dyke, had stated 
that 20,000 Basutos were under the 
direct influence of Christianity. The 
House would remark the fact that, while 
the Basutos were large exporters of wool 
and grain, they were, in return, good 
customers and traders of our merchants. 
In fact, it was becoming a very valuable 
Colony, and if it got fair play it would 
take up avery good position. Another 
matter to which attention should be 
specially directed was the tenure of 
land. A Committee of Members of the 
Colonial Legislature had inquired into 
this subject, and had made some most 
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important suggestions, which had bee, 
transmitted to the consideration of th, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, anj 
which, if adopted, would lead to th 
most beneficial and valuable results 
They recommended that the Kaffir 
should be given possession of lands ing 
form more binding than the permisgiy, 
occupation under which they had helj 
them, and should thus be led to feel tha 
they had a real and permanent jp. 
terest in the well-being of the Colony, 
and were no longer dependent upon the 
will of their Chiefs. That course had 
also been recommended by Sir Ben. 
jamin Pyne. But, in order to insu» 
the success of any enterprize, peace was 
necessary, especially in the neighbour. 
ing territory of Zululand. Many per. 
sons were apprehensive that war would 
break out between ourselves and the 
Zulus in consequence of our having in. 
herited a boundary dispute from the 
Boers. It was impossible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to ignore the rights 
of the Zulus, or the fact that when the 
Boers ruled the Transvaal we had r- 
garded their title to the disputed land as 
one which we could not support. We 
could afford to be just and even gene- 
rous to the Zulus, and he had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 8. 
cretary of State for the Colonies would 
be both. It was of such vital import 
ance that our relations with the Zulus 
should be placed on a permanently satis- 
factory footing, that a Commission 
might well inquire into this important 
subject. Our past policy had been very 
injurious and required to be changed. 
Great Britain could gain no glory for 
victories over uneducated and savage 
tribes; her glory ought to be to raise, 
educate, and confer upon them the bless- 
ings of freedom and Christianity, and 
thus to make them happy and prs- 
perous ; they would thus be made the 
means of carrying those blessings into 
the interior of Africa. He, therefore, 
begged to move the Resolution of whieh 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. Arperman COTTON, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that looking s 
the Cape as one of the most promising 
of the English Colonies, he did not think 
a discussion on this subject would be 
waste of time. He quite concurred wi 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Alderman M‘Arthur), that polygamy was 
one of the most serious defects in the life 
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of the Colony, and that the condition of 
the Native women called for some con- 
sideration from the Government, for 
they were nothing but slaves. That 
fact, combined with their having a 
money value, being worth from £5 to 
£500, obliged the young men to resort 
to robbery and violence to obtain wives, 
and that was the root of most of the 
Native wars. The last war at the Cape 
was undertaken, in the words of the 
younger Natives, ‘‘ to make widows,” so 
that they might be able to ossess the 
women they so ardently desired for 
wives. Owing to the serious events of the 
last few years, the mind of England had 
been too much distracted to pay due 
regard to the importance of our South 
African Colonies; but he trusted that 
would cease to be the case now that 
peace was settled. He was informed 
that the Cape Colonies were capable of 
maintaining a population of 40,000,000 
of people; and in these days of rapid in- 
crease of population, it must be of im- 
mense importance to England to have 
such a Colony so near to her shores. 
The minerals at the Cape embraced al- 
most every description known. There 


were coal in abundance, silver, gold, 
copper, and the diamond fields. 


He 
would rather that this debate had not 
been started until the House was in 
possession of the Report of the Colonial 
Inspector. Railways were all important 
to the proper working of the enormous 
quantity of land in South Africa that 
had fallen into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and he hoped they would facili- 
tate the construction of railways in the 
Colonies by means of guarantees. A 
railway from Delagoa Bay was contem- 
plated, and it was of the highest import- 
ance to this country to obtain possession 
of that place and harbour from the Por- 
tuguese Government, which Govern- 
ment, he had been told, were willing 
to negotiate for its transfer. Natal 
was, indeed, a possession of immense 
importance to us; it was, he believed, 
destined to become one of the brightest 
gems in the British Crown, and would, 
n0 doubt, prove a great outlet for that 
emigration which was so necessary to 
the people of these Islands. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 

this House strongly condemns the policy of 
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the Local Government of Natal in employing the 
machinery of British Courts in that Colony for 
the purpose of legalising polygamy and vali- 
dating and enforcing Native usages which re- 
cognise rights of property in women and 
children ; and this House is of opinion that mea- 
sures should at once be taken to promote the 
civilization of the native tribes, and to facilitate 
their withdrawal from the savage state, and re- 
commends the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the subject,” —(Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. W. H. JAMES, who had upon 
the Paper a Notice, as an Amendment 
to Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur’s Amend- 
menf, to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
question of native law in Natal should be dealt 
with in connection with the general policy to 
be carried out towards the native tribes in South 
Africa, and that for this purpose a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire into the 
subject,”’ 


said, that he had no desire to oppose 
the Motion; but this question relating 
to Natal was only part of a very large 
subject that ought to be brought before 
Parliament. Comparatively little at- 
tention had been given to South Africa, 
and he thought, therefore, that before 
Parliament separated, they had a right 
to require some statement from the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies with regard to the war which 
had broken out in Cape Colony. He was 
anxious to submit to the House an ac- 
count of the state of our South African 
Colonies, and he thought there was 
matter for serious consideration in the 
fact that the Government of Cape Co- 
lony had shown itself most incapable of 
administering the affairs of the Colony, 
and the consequence of their action had 
driven those who took an interest in 
South Africa almost to despair. The 
result of this incompetent government 
had been disastrous both for the Colo- 
nists and for the Natives, a system of 
filibustering and marauding having been 
encouraged which had produted re- 
sults which he scarcely dared to contem- 
plate. The Kaffirs were the most nu- 
merous and most thriving part of the 
Colony of Natal, and, to secure their 
allegiance, it was necessary to show 
them that England did not go forth 
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merely for the purposes of territorial 
aggrandizement, and for the spreading 
of grog and gunpowder; but for the in- 
troduction of better systems of adminis- 
trations and the adoption of social re- 
forms. They should also be taught that 
the real wealth of the country consisted 
in the produce of the soil. The Na- 
tive population should be treated not 
only with kindness, but with justice and 
uniformity. He thought, between the 
Imperial and Colonial Legislatures, they 
might do much to promote education 
among the Aborigines. He wished to 
know, now that the Transvaal had been 
annexed, what steps Government were 
going to take for the improvement of 
the various races in the countries it was 
proposed to confederate? It was most 
important that efforts should be put for- 
ward without delay to educate the chil- 
dren, and develop that peculiar me- 
chanical power which was so remarkable 
amongst these people. He would sug- 


gest, that for this purpose, industrial 
schools should be established throughout 
the Colony, and the work of education 
should be undertaken by the Legisla- 
ture, either Imperial or Colonial, instead 
of being confined to missionary societies 


and voluntary efforts. There was no 
wiser mode of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation than to do something for their 
industrial improvement, keeping in mind 
the peculiarity of the Native, and the 
character of the South African race. 
Now that the war had been nearly sup- 
pressed, he wished to know what steps the 
Colonial Legislature were prepared to take 
in order to punish those who had broken 
out in revolt? He hoped, as regarded 
any indemnity, whatever steps might be 
taken, they would not be punished by 
either the confiscation of their lands 
or flocks. They should be compelled, 
however, to disarm. The Tribal tenure 
of land should also be broken up. The 
present Tribal system was one under 
which the Kaffirs were entirely in the 
hands of their Chiefs, and were pre- 
vented from pursuing peaceful arts. He 
asked the Government to state that, 
whenever an opportunity occurred, that 
system should be broken up. The un- 
controlled existence of the liquor traffic 
among the Natives was a great evil, and 
the more so because of the vile liquors 
that were sold, and the prevalence of 
adulteration with fusel oil, tobacco, and 
vitriol. The proposal to introduce a 
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brandy tax was strongly resi 
those interested. ines heatee al b 
sponsibility might, perhaps, be secur 
by restricting canteen licences to thoy 
who kept bond fide hotels. Many bray 
and disturbances, that had led to dig. 
culty, had resulted from liquor shops 
being frequented by Chiefs and their 
supporters. Whatever differences of opi. 
nion might exist in the House yi, 
respect to the licensing system, they 
could be no doubt that in Natal canteey 
had been, and still were, the curse of 
the country; and hewould ask the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secreta 
what steps Government intended to tak 
in the matter? This House was involve 
in great responsibility to South Afric, 
where we had annexed more territory 
than anywhere else, except Australis 
The late war broke out in October, and 
on the 13th of November it was a 
nounced that applications would be rn. 
ceived for the settlement of the confi 
cated Crown lands. Surely, it would bs 
better to do something to improve the 
industry of a population of nearly 
2,000,000 than to carry on a war ats 
cost of nearly £100,000 a-month? The 
Report of Mr. Ashley, brother of the 
hon. Member for Poole, showed that 
improved administration and better bo. 
comotion would increase the produce of 
the land a hundred-fold. The question 
of what ought to be done might very 
well be relegated to a Commission, « 
had been done in the case of Demeran 
and the Mauritius, unless the matter 
were left to Sir Bartle Frere, who hai 
been in the country two years, and tha 
whom no one was better qualified tv 
obtain the required information. Ther 
was a grand future before the South 
African race, and, while identifying ow 
prestige with that future, we ought tod: 
our best to secure equality and justice 
in matters of local administration as be- 
tween Blacks and Whites. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, that, 
agreeing as he did with much that hai 
been said by the Inst speaker, ani 
heartily desiring to see the Natives! 
South Africa civilized and placed ons 
footing of equality with the Whites, he 
desired to recall the attention of the 
House to the question immediately be- 
fore it. The proposal of the Moverel 
the Resolution was confined to Natal; 
but the Amendment of the last speaker 
was that there should be a Commissid2 
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forthe whole of South Africa. There 
was no precedent for a roving Commis- 
sionof that kind. Jamaica was a Crown 
Colony in which there had been an out- 
break, and a Commission was sent there 
for a special purpose. The Commissions 
to the Mauritius and British Guiana had 
special reference to the treatment of 
Coolies, and were appointed on behalf of 
the Government of East India, with the 
assent of the Colonial Governments, the 
continuance of the Coolie emigration de- 
pending upon the Reportsof the Commis- 
sions. This assent distinguished those 
cases from the present proposal. In 
Natal there was a representative Govern- 
ment, a certain number of Members 
being elected to the Assembly ; and at 
the Cape there was a purely responsible 
Government, so that it would be a most 
unusual proceeding to send a Commission 
there. The appointment of a Royal 
Commission now would be inopportune. 
It would certainly excite disaffection 
in the minds of the Natives, and it was 
impossible to avoid considering that 
there existed at the Cape at this moment 
a great jealousy of interference on the 
part of the Imperial Government. This 
feeling would materially tend to weaken 
the effect of the Commission, and to 
As regarded 


hamper its proceedings. 
Natal, there had been no disturbance 
except the Langalibalele outbreak, of 


which the circumstances were very 
special; and, considering the enormous 
majority of Natives over the Whites, we 
could not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the Natives had been well treated, for 
otherwise it was quite certain they would 
long before have risen against the 
Whites. Owing to the judicious conduct 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and the 
non-interference with the Native laws, 
the Natives had been quite peaceable 
and contented. No doubt, it was desir- 
able that they should be more civilized ; 
but he believed there had already been 
a considerable advance in civiliza- 
tion, and that the Colonial Governments 
were alive to theimportance of advancing 
still further in that direction. What 
was a Royal Commission to do? As to 
the Native laws, no new light could be 
thrown on that subject. As to Colonial 
laws affecting the Natives, these all 
came before the Colonial Office for 
careful consideration. It was true that 
the Commission might suggest that 
there should be further means of educa- 
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tion, but that could be done equally 
well by the Colonial Office. He failed 
to perceive, therefore, what good a 
roving Commission, with no special 
purpose, as in the case of British Guiana 
and the Mauritius, could be expected to 
effect. It would excite the Natives and 
really do mischief, instead of good. 
Lastly, he would observe that the terms 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth were extremely unfair to the 
Colony of Natal, when it asserted that 
they employed the machinery of British 
Courts for the purpose of legalizing 
polygamy, and validating and enforcing 
Native usages which recognized rights 
of property in women and children. In 
point of fact, they did nothing more than 
secure to the Natives a just administra- 
tion of their own Native laws. We, our- 
selves, objected to polygamy ; but it was 
not so long ago that it was recognized 
by virtuous people quite as good as our- 
selves. If, then, the Natives professed 
polygamy, it would be very unwise for 
us to interfere in order to put an end 
to their Native laws on this subject. 
It would be impolitic and dangerous 
to force our English laws and higher 
code of morality upon them, except by 
degrees and with great care. He did 
not think anyone who had thoroughly 
watched over the Colony, as those had 
done who had been at the Colonial Office, 
could doubt that the Natives knew they 
would in the Courts of Law have the 
same rights dealt out to them as the 
Whites had. He really believed that, 
to appoint a roving Commission of this 
kind would be a great mistake, and 
would lead to mischief which the House 
was hardly in a position to realize. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, in supporting the 
Motion, remarked, that if, at that mo- 
ment, there existed in Natal a state of 
things which was a blot on our es- 
cutcheon, it was owing to the manner 
in which we had established a large 
Native emigration there. We had posi- 
tively, through a long series of years, 
under the able management of one in- 
dividual, created and organized a vast 
Tribal system out of the emigration into 
the Colony. There appeared to exist a 
state of feeling between the Colonists 
and the Natives which demanded the 
interposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Of that there was abundant evi- 
dence in the official despatches. At 
present, we were not in a position to 
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generalize on the facts as regarded South 
Africa, the views of different men being 
so various that it was most difficult to 
arrive at a just conclusion. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry, therefore, would 
probably be productive of good results. 
Apart from the cruelties perpetrated by 
the irregular troops, and the fact that 
looting was recognized as a regular part 
of warfare, he found that the Legisla- 
ture proposed to confiscate the lands of 
the Native Chiefs, Sandilli, and others. 
Sir Bartle Frere, to his honour, protested 
energetically against such a measure ; 
but the fact that it was proposed illus- 
trated the spirit in which the Colonists 
looked on these questions, and proved 
the necessity of holding a strong hand 
over them. For his own part, he thought 
a policy of kindness should be adopted 
with the Natives, and among the neces- 
sary reforms for the improvement of the 
Colony which he would suggest were 
these—lIst, the gradual supersession of 
the arbitrary power of the Native Chiefs 
by British, not Colonial, magistrates ; 
2nd, the establishment of individual, 
instead of Tribal tenure ; 3rd, that there 
should be an entire suppression of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks in the Native 
districts; and, 4th, the immediate abro- 
gation, by force if necessary, of the laws 
relating to the sale of women. He 
beleived the inquiry, if granted, would 
yield much important, and, perhaps, un- 
expected, information, and that it would 
tend to avert the dangers and difficulties 
which appeared to be in store for us in 
South Africa. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY submitted 
that this was a subject on which much 
information was still wanting even inside 
the Colonial Office itself, and that it was 
one, moreover, which had an important 
bearing on our Colonial relations. He 
admitted that it would be a mistake to 
send a Commission of Inquiry to Cape 
Colony, where there was an established 
Government. The case, however, was 
different with regard to Natal, which was 
a Crown Colony ; and he saw no objection 
to a Commission whose specific object 
should be to consider what ought to be 
the policy of the future with regard to 
the Native Tribes. One of the first re- 
forms to be effected, he believed, was 
the breaking up of the “locations” or 
congregations of Kaffirs living in a state 
of original barbarism ; but the question 
was, how that was to be effected. It 
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was difficult to form an idea of thy 

amount of evil which these « locations” 

fostered. The only civilizing influens 

in them at present appeared to be poly. 

gamy, as nothing was so great an jy. 

ducement to a Kaffir to go out to work 

as the prospect of being able to buy 

another wife. As for the administration 

of Native law by British magistrates 

no doubt it presented very great diff. 

culty ; but the real danger in discont. 

nuing that practice would be that o 
throwing the Natives back on thei: 

Chiefs. The feeling that bound then 
to their Chiefs was well illustrated by 
the fact that Sir Arthur Cunynghams 
had offered in vain 1,000 head of cattle 
for information as to the whereabouts 
of Kreli, who was known to be in ths 
neighbourhood. If we had to adni. 
nister the Native laws, the question 
arose how we were to treat laws repug. 
nant to our feelings. The answer was 
that all such laws and customs would 
have to be much modified ; and although 
it could not be done immediately, he 
thought it was quite possible to gradually 
bring the Native law into harmony with 
our ideas of civilization, especially when 
it was remembered that the people then- 
selves were pliant and docile. In on 
district, the mere introduction of the 
plough had had the happiest effects onthe 
local industry, asthe men thought it not 
derogatory to their dignity to use theirm 
instruments, and sofarrelieved the women 
of their usual drudgery. He would only 
2 that he knew no reason why such 
a Commission of Inquiry as was proposed 
should have any detrimental results; 
and whilst, as a rule, he thought no 
greater mistake could be committed than 
for the Colonial Office to interfere too 
much in the internal affairs of the 
Colonies, he was nevertheless of opinion 
that a Commission of Inquiry in this 
case would be of great assistance to Sir 
Bartle Frere in bringing to bear public 
opinion in favour of the measures of 
civilization which he was desirous to prv- 
mote. Nothing of real importance could, 
however, be done until the powers of the 
Chiefs was broken down and the Natives 
were taught the habit of work. Another 
very serious question was that of the 
franchise. On the one hand, its exten- 
sion as far as possible was desirable per 
se; and, on the other, care would have 
to be taken not to let the Natives get 
the upper hand of the Colonists. ‘That, 
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all other questions, could be some 
> settled vlien the great capabilities 
of the Colony had been fully developed. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, that as the 
subject before the House was the Natal 
marriage law, which did not exist at the 
Cape, it would be somewhat irregular 
that a Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the latter Colony. It 
was also too much to say that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was justifiable when 
its sole object was to provide cheap 
labour for a British Colony, and that it 
could not be allowed when the end to 
be attained was the removal of a blot 
upon our rule and of a danger to the 
Colony. The main fact to be borne in 
mind was that, under present circum- 
stances, a woman in Natal was always 
the property of some man; and thus, 
when women came to be of a marriage- 
able or disposable age, they were taken 
away from any employment in which they 
might be engaged, and sold by the men 
to the highest bidders. He had heard 
of cases in which a girl, brought up and 
educated in an Englishman’s household, 
was claimed by a male Kaffir and sold as 
his property. This extended to more than 
merely civil relations. Instances were on 
record in which, when crimes were com- 


mitted against women, they were held to 
be no crimes, because the women were 
the property of the men by whom the 
crimes had been committed. It was said 
that when British rule was extended to 
Colonies, respect must be paid to the 


Native customs; and that, therefore, 
polygamy could not be at once, at any 
rate, abolished in Natal. He’ quite ad- 
mitted the force of the argument or 
suggestion ; but it must not be forgotten 
that, although we acknowledged the 
general principle in India, we had 
abolished suttee in that Dependency 
ofthe Orown. Having, then, abolished 
that dreadful custom, why should we 
not deal in the same way with the cus- 
tom of woman-ownership, with its con- 
sequential polygamy in this case? 
The general question of appointing a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry was one 
which might be regarded from several 
pointsof view. The practical advantage 
of sending out a Royal Commission was 
that the Commissioners could see with 
their own eyes, take evidence, consult 
with the authorities, and, perhaps, sug- 
gest many things which might be hidden 
from persons here. There was one prin- 
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ciple, at all events, which we might lay 
down—that, in the case of adults, there 
should be some sort of consent required 
on the part of the woman before be- 
coming a wife. It might also be found 
possible to make the payment for a mar- 
riage licence progressively increase in 
second, third, and subsequent mar- 
riages. Again, we ought, by all means, 
to facilitate the transition of any 
woman who wished to go out from the 
Native system and put herself under our 
law. We had an Act on that subject 
already; but it was too complicated, 
and every sort of impediment had been 
thrown in the way of the Natives who 
wished to emancipate themselves from 
the law under which they lived. He 
did not think there need be any fear of 
irritating the Natives by such a policy. 
The Natives, on the whole, were con- 
tent to live under our rule ; they knew its 
advantages, and there were very many 
who wished to remove from the opera- 
tion of the Native and come under the 
operation of the English law. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was going to assent to the proposal; but 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would undertake to urge on the Govern- 
ment of Natal to suggest some system 
by which this woman slavery—so hor- 
rible, so repulsive, so degrading, and in 
its fruits so full of danger to the Colony 
—might be ameliorated, if not alto- 
gether removed. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that though the difficulties in the case 
were considerable, and such as we had 
not attempted to solve, yet the responsi- 
bility rested with us. It was a ques- 
tion which might fairly be considered 
whether a Royal Commission was the 
best way of dealing with the subject. 
He maintained that we had not yet 
given sufficient attention to the solution 
of the South African question, that the 
Confederation Bill had dealt with the 
question only from a European point of 
view, and not with reference to the 
Native inhabitants of the Colonies. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) succeeded 
at 3 o’clock in the morning in intro- 
ducing some clauses tending to give 
justice to the Native population; but 
nothing adequate to the requirements of 
the case appeared in the measure. Re- 
membering that polygamy was permitted 
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and practised among five-sixths of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, it would be difficult, 
and perhaps not expedient, to prohibit 
itin South Africa. As to the question of 
woman slavery, that practice was one 
which ought not to be tolerated either 
under the sanction.of English laws, or 
by the operation of Native law. He 
doubted, however, whether the facts that 
had been stated amounted toslavery. If 
the payment of money in consideration 
of marriage amounted to slavery, we 
had something very like slavery in this 
country. It wasa fair subject of inquiry 
whether slavery existed; but his view 
being that the terms of his hon. Friend’s 
(Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur’s) Motion were 
not such as they should agree to, and 
that the question was not confined to the 
Colony of Natal, but was a South African 
question, he should infinitely prefer the 
proposal that stood on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. W. H. James), who suggested a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
position of the Natives and the Native 
law in South Africa. It seemed to him 
(Sir George Campbell) that this subject 
involved a question of the broadest kind 
—What was the nature of the Govern- 
ment we should establish in South Africa? 
The Government of India was a type 
under which Natives and Europeans 
were subjected to British rule. That 
government was intelligible, and, he 
thought, tolerably successful. There 
were other kinds of government. In 
Australia we had given the Colonies 
complete self-government, and reduced 
British authority toaminimum. Butthere 
were other Colonies of an intermediate 
character, where there was partly a Euro- 
pean community and partly a Native 
community. In respect to intermediate 
government, he did not think the Co- 
lonial Office had been successful. He 
was inclined to think that the great 
question as to what sort of government 
should be established in South Africa 
might best be dealt with by a Royal 
Commission of the highest character. 
Sir Bartle Frere had been involved in 
very great administrative difficulties, 
and it was scarcely possible for one man, 
in the face of those difficulties, to be 
able to deal sufficiently with the matter. 
The Royal Commission, he thought, 
should include Sir Bartle Frere and those 
other able men who had considered the 
South African question. 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEAgg. 
No one can be surprised that the dis. 
cussion of this evening should haye try. 
velled over a wide field. Important a; 
the Native question in Natal may be, j 
is obviously inseparable from the larger 
question affecting the Natives in all the 
South African Colonies. And this gub. 
ject occupies nowhere else the important 
and peculiar position that it occupies 
in South Africa; for there, perhaps 
alone among the Colonies of the world 
the White race and the Native rags 
have prospered and increased side } 
side. While we admit that there js 
much in the present condition of Natiye 
affairs that needs improvement, it ought 
to be remembered—for hardly sufficient 
stress has been laid on this point to-night 
—that it is, at all events, something to the 
credit of English colonization and Eng. 
lish humanity that in Natal and in the 
Cape Colony also, the Native race has 
not in the process of that colonization 
disappeared through the influence of 
civilization or whisky; but has bee 
able to live alongside, and to increas 
and multiply even faster than, their 
White neighbours. All will agree with 
the hon. Member for Lambeth that 
measures should be taken to promote 
the civilization of the Native tribes, 
and to facilitate their withdrawal fron 
the savage state; but, as has been 
observed, there are other statements 
in the Motion which cannot command 
the same assent. It contains assertions 
of opinion and concludes with a recom- 
mendation to which it is impossible 
that the Government can accede. It 
proposes strongly to condemn the policy 
of the local Government of Natal as 
employing the machinery of British 
Courts in that Colony for the pur 
ose of legalizing polygamy, and va 
dating and enforcing Native usages 
which recognize rights of property in 
women and children. We cannot a- 
cept this as a fair statement of the facis 
of the case. No doubt, Native law is 
recognized by the British Courts in 
Natal; but it must be remembered that 
over a large portion of our India 
Empire laws are recognized of the pre- 
cise character of those which are depre- 
cated in the Motion. It must be ad- 
mitted that in dealing with such matters 
we can only act gradually. In our endes- 
your to bring to the Native races under 
our control the benefits of an improved 
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civilization, we must gain their own 
support, and avoid such premature action 
as might enlist their prejudices against 
us. What has been the state of things 
in the Colony of Natal? The Native 
opulation there is largely in excess of 
the White population. Before 1878 the 
Native population of that Colony was 
only nominally governed by White au- 
thority. ‘The Natives were left in their 
locations under the control of their own 
Chiefs, and were, practically, not in- 
terfered with by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. They were subject entirely to 
Native law, administered by their own 
Chiefs. It was found that this was a 
state of things, not only objectionable in 
itself, but positively dangerous to the 
Colony and to the whole of South Africa. 
Measures were taken to reverse that 
policy ; to abolish, as far as might be, 
the Tribal organizations which existed, 
and to substitute for them the authority 
of White magistrates, who should decide 
cases and entertain appeals from the 
Native Chiefs. That was the first ste 

which was taken; and, in taking it, 

think it is clear that it was absolutely 
necessary to recognize Native law. We 
could not at once abolish all the Native 
laws and customs, and substitute for 
them White laws and customs; but we 
took an important step in endeavouring 
to substitute the authority of White 
magistrates for the Tribal organizations 
which have been so universally con- 
demned this evening. What followed ? 
A Law was passed by the Legislature 
of Natal, enacting that the Native law 
should be investigated by a Commission, 
reduced to writing, and carefully 
amended where necessary to bring it 
into harmony with civilized customs. 
The Commission was appointed, I 
think, in 1876, and not long after- 
wards those troubles began in South 
Africa, which, I fear, have not yet con- 
cluded. Some of the Members of the 
Commission had to leave their work to 
render still more important service’ in 
the Transvaal; and naturally, in the 
disturbed condition of affairs, the Go- 
vernment of Natal found it impossible 
to give that undivided and _ persistent 
attention to the subject which it might 
give in time of peace. Some weeks ago, a 
despatch was written, by my directions, 
tothe Governor of Natal, calling hisatten- 
tion to the work of the Commission, and 


suggesting that if he thought it neces- 
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sary other gentlemen should be ap- 
a in the place of those who had 
een removed, and asking for a Report 
of what had been done. Our first step 
must be to ascertain what the Native 
law is, and the next step, I hope, will be 
carefully to amend that law in those par- 
ticulars where it requires amendment, 
so as to introduce the benefits of civi- 
lization by degrees among a popu- 
lation who have hitherto been unaccus- 
tomed to them, and to introduce them 
in such a manner as to induce the 
Natives to work with us rather than 
against us. The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth has complained that the Natives are 
unable to transfer themselves from the 
jurisdiction of Native to that of Colonial 
law. Endeavours have been made by 
Statute to facilitate that process; but 
the difficulty is that the Natives prefer 
their own law to a law of which they are 
ignorant. Any such transfer must, there- 
fore, be gradual and even slow; and the 
point to which our attention will most 
usefully be directed is the harmonizing, 
as far as possible, of the Native law with 
civilized ideas. I cannot admit that 
anything that has been done can fairly 
be described in the words of the Motion 
asan employment of the machinery of 
British Courts for the purpose of lega- 
lizing polygamy and validating and en- 
forcing Native usages. Therule is that 
all matters in dispute between Natives 
living under Native law shall be tried 
according to the provisions of the Na- 
tive laws for the time being prevail- 
ing, so far as the same shall not be of 
a nature to work manifest injustice 
or repugnant to the settled principles 
of natural equity. This was as far as 
it was safe to go at the time the provision 
was made. I admit that having begun 
to movein this direction we should en- 
deavour, as soon as possible, to bring 
our work to a satisfactory conclusion. 
But I am utterly unable to see what 
good a Royal Commission can do. It 
can give no further information with re- 
ard to Native customs than we have. 
any of these customs may be objec- 
tionable, as some Native customs in 
India are objectionable; but a Royal 
Commission could not abolish them, 
nor in any way change them; and it 
might, on the other hand, create irrita- 
tion and awake prejudices both amongst 
the Colonists and amongst the Natives, 
which would, in reality, retard the work 
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we all desire to see accomplished. If that 
is true with regard to Natal, much more 
is it the case with regard to Cape Colony. 
This is the time of all others when an 
apparent interference of the Imperial 
Government with the responsible Go- 
vernment of Cape Colony might pro- 
duce disastrous results. A Commission 
sent to inquire into questions of such 
difficulty, delicacy, and importance, as the 
Native question in a Colony possessing 
responsible government could scarcely 
at any time do good; but, under present 
circumstances, it would do infinite mis- 
chief. In Sir Bartle Frere we have, at 
the Cape, a Governor who is better than 
any Commissioner. He has dared to 
act, under very difficult circumstances, 
with a moral courage which few men 
would have displayed, and he has earned 
unanimous approval in this country and 
the confidence of the great majority of the 
people of the Colony. He has through- 
out these difficulties shown that high 
humanity and that regard for the 
Native races which everyone who 
knows him and his past history would 
expect from him. He has done, per- 


haps, more than could have been con- 
ceived possible to mitigate the horrors of 
the war, which, I hope, is now happily 


concluded, and to secure its conduct under 
proper regulations by the Forces en- 
gaged in it. He has devoted special 
attention, under a great pressure of 
other work, to this question of the fu- 
ture of the Native inhabitants of South 
Africa. The hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. H. James), I believe, 
quoted some despatches of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s; but I may venture, although at 
this late hour, in justice to Sir Bartle 
Frere, to read extracts from other de- 
spatches to the House, because I think 
it ought to be known not only what 
attention he has given to this subject, 
but how thoroughly his views in regard 
to it are in accordance with the views 
of some of those hon. Members who this 
night have argued in favour of a Royal 
Commission to supersede him. [ Cries 
of ‘‘No, no!”] Well, what is the 
good of a Royal Commission, if you 
have confidence in him, and believe he 
will carry out what is desired? Ina 
despatch of November 14th, 1877, ad- 
dressed to my Predecessor (Lord Car- 
narvon), Sir Bartle Frere expresses 
his opinion that the agents employed 
by the Government in dealing with the 
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Natives should be energetic and traine 
officials. He states that the Tribal 
system was a vent obstacle to improye. 
ment, and could be easily broken dowy 
and the authority of the Governmey; 
made to supersede that of the Chiefs: 
that while the Government could 4, 
little to bridge the gulf Separating the 
White from the Black, it could do much 
to regulate the sale of liquor; and that 
looking only to the interests of the No. 
tive population, it was of vast import. 
ance to uphold the character and sup: 
port the power of the Imperial Gover. 
ment. Then, Sir, in a despatch of thy 
9th of January, written in reply toa 
letter from the Aborigines Protection 
Society, Sir Bartle Frere develops his 
own conclusions on the Native question, 
He recommends that the carrying of 
arms only used for inter-tribal war. 
fare should be stopped; there should 
be a good police and good Native 
tribunals; individual property must 
be respected, and obstacles against 
the holding of it removed; education 
of every kind, but especially industrial 
education, must be encouraged, and edu- 
cated Natives employed in places of trast. 
He says that nothing could do mor 
to prevent future Kaffir wars than 
the extension of industrial education 
to agriculture. Well, Sir, I could quote 
much more of the same kind; but I think 
Ihave read enough to the House to 
show what Sir Bartle Frere’s policy is, 
and how much it is in accordance with 
the views which have been expressed this 
evening, which cannot but’ strengthen 
his hands in bringing that policy into 
action. I have shown how entirely 
unnecessary it would be to substitute 
for Sir Bartle Frere anything in the 
nature of a Royal Commission. If it 
be that Sir Bartle Frere requires any 
assistance either from this country, or 
in the Colony itself, in order to cary 
out his policy, I can only say Her 
Majesty’s Government will most cheer- 
fully afford it; but I entirely deprecate 
any interference with him in the work 
which I believe he is doing s0 satis: 
factorily, and I trust nothing of the 
kind will be sanctioned by this House. 
Now, Sir, I do not think it is neces 
sary for me to detain the House much 
further. I am glad, so far as I am 
concerned, to express my hearty sym- 
pathy with much which has bee 
said to-night. I cannot but think that, 
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er late in the Session this debate 
op saben place, it will not be without 
ood effect both in England and South 
Africa, I trust that now, when this war, 
which has occupied the attention of all 
who have been connected with the Cape 
Colony, including Sir Bartle Frere him- 
self, for so many months past, appears to 
be happily ended, no time will be lost in 
attempting to deal with this most im- 
portant question. : 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I agree in 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
that the hands of the Government and 
also the Colonial Government will be 
strengthened by what has passed to- 
night. With very much of what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said I entirely 
agree. I donot know that there is more 
than one remark to which I should take 
any objection, and I hope in that I mis- 
understood the right hon. Gentleman. 
In alluding to the terms of the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Lam- 
beth (Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur) the 


right hon. Gentleman commenced by 
sympathizing with his object ; but said 
that he went too far in advising that 
measures should at once be taken to 
declare polygamy illegal, and also the 
enforcement of Native usages which re- 


cognize rights of property in women and 
children. The words which I took down 
as used by the right hon. Gentleman in 
alluding to both these questions were 
that they were subjects which were re- 
cognized in our possessions in India. I 
think that is rather a mistake. Poly- 
gamy, undoubtedly, is recognized; but 
Ido not think the slavery of women is 
recognized; and I shall be corrected if 
‘am wrong in the statement. I can 
quite understand that there are enor- 
mous difficulties in the way of withhold- 
ing from polygamy some sort of legal 
sanction; but I cannot imagine any 
hesitation in taking away legal sanction 
to anything approaching female slavery. 
limagine, from the facts brought to my 
notice, that there is no doubt women 
slavery prevails to a great extent in 
Natal. I de not deny for a moment the 
enormous difficulty of dealing with it in 
this country ; but I feel sure this House 
and the country, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, will not rest until 
we have done all we can, all that is pos- 
sible to destroy it—in fact, that we shall 
not stop until we have succeeded in the 
effort. I confess I do not agree with the 
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hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney) that, by abolishing polygamy, we 
should be decreasing the population of 
South Africa. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to correct 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had not 
said anything of the kind. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understood 
him tosay thatone good effect of stopping 
polygamy would be that there would 
not be so large an increase in the popu- 
lation. Such a thing, I do not think, 
will follow. It is a fact that the popula- 
tion increases very slowly in polygamous 
countries, and that the real increase in 
South Africa is not in consequence of 
polygamy, but because of the country 
coming under our rule of peace, order, 
and prosperity. I am sure there is no 
hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do what they can in the matters 
to which my hon. Friend has called 
attention. And now we come to the 
mode by which my hon. Friend proposes 
to effect his object. I confess I should 
think it a strong step to take to send 
out a Commission. I do not think it 
could go out merely as a Commission of 
Inquiry. It would have to be, as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) said, a strong 
Commission. If we were to have a 
Commission strong enough to do the 
business at all, it would have to be so 
strong as to to almost overshadow the 
Governor. It is possible that Sir Bartle 
Frere himself might wish such aid, and 
if he did, I understand the Government 
would seriously consider whether they 
would not meet that wish. But at this 
moment we are, in one respect, in a 
fortunate position with regard to this 
Colony. We have certainly, as the 
Governor of the principal Colony, a man 
whom we can entirely trust for motive, 
for sense, and for ability, in this most 
difficult matter. I entirely agree with 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said. 
I think we might search the whole of our 
public servants, and with difficulty find 
any man who has that combination of 
feelings of justice and firmness of cha- 
racter which fits him to deal with this 
most difficult question. I do not know 
that the Government can do more than 
strengthen his hands as much as pos- 
sible. I have no doubt that they will in 
their despatches, both to Sir Bartle Frere 
and the Governor of Natal, state that, 
although these are to a great extent 
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self-governing Colonies, yet England 
cannot give them the assistance we see 
they require, unless we are sure they 
act in perfect justice to the Black popu- 
lation. This question of the Native 
law is not exactly a question between 
Black and White. It is a question of 
difficult government of Blacks; and one 
of the great arguments which made me 
feel strongly in favour of doing what I 
could last year towards the Confedera- 
tion of the Cape Colonies, was the hope 
that a large Colony—the Cape Colony— 
would be able to materially assist in 
- solving that question. That, again, isa 
reason why it might bea very dangereus 
step to send out from this country a 
Commission to override the authority at 
the Cape ; and I do not think that ought 
to be done, except in a case of extreme 
necessity. The hon. Member for Gates- 
head alluded to some acts of injustice 
which he thinks have been committed in 
the Kaffir War. That has been the 
case hitherto with regard to all these 
wars; but I have the satisfaction of 
believing and trusting that there has 
been much less of that injustice in this 
war than in previous wars. I am not 


saying anything in palliation of what 


has been done; but anyone who has 
looked at the history of previous wars 
will, I think, find there is an improve- 
ment. But there is no reason why there 
should be any of those acts of outrage, 
and I do not believe the Government 
will allow them to be committed, if -it is 
possible to prevent them. I am quite 
sure that Sir Bartle Frere, and I believe 
our other Representatives, will do the 
same. I think we can look for much 
more from Sir Bartle Frere and our 
other Representatives than from a Com- 
mission, by letting them feel they are 
fully supported not only by the Govern- 
ment at home, but by the public opinion 
of thiscountry. I hope my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lambeth will feel, after 
the manner in which he has been met 
by the Colonial Secretary, and the state- 
ment that the Colonial Office intends to 
do all it can to strengthen the hands 
of Sir Bartle Frere, that his object 
will be gained by withdrawing the 
Motion. 

Mr. Atperman M‘ARTHUR said, 
after the speech of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies he would withdraw his 
Motion. He was aware that he had not 
got the right of reply; but in explana- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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tion, he might say that he had not the 
slightest idea of reflecting in any wa 
upon Sir Bartle Frere. On the contra 
he desired to strengthen his hands, anj 
after the way in which the Colonial gp, 
cretary replied, he believed the debat 
would do good both in England and the 
Colonies. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


BREWERS’ LICENCES, 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN, in rising 
to call attention to the question of 
Brewers’ Licences; and to move— 


“That licences to conduct recognised trades 
are unjust and impolitic in principle, and that 
the licence tax inflicted on the interests of the 
Brewers ought to be repealed whenever the 
state of the Revenue will permit the remission 
of taxation,”’ 


said, that in bringing forward the Mo. 
tion, he was only actuated with a desire 
to remedy an injustice. He had always 
maintained that it was a mistake to tax 
any authorized or proper trade, and that 
this particular tax was vexatious and ex- 
ceptional. From the many speeches on 
the subject by hon. Members sitting on 
the other side of the House, and notably 
by some Members of the Government, 
he was astonished that the subject had 
not yet been dealt with. The House 
would remember that in 1862, the duty 
upon hops was abolished ; but in order 
to make up for the expected loss to the 
Revenue by the abolition of the duty, 
the tax was re-imposed on brewer. 
That was to say, that a man who brewed 
for sale, and not for his personal con- 
sumption, was taxed; while the man 
who brewed for his own consumption, 
or the consumption of his neighbours 
and friends, escaped taxation. ‘The re- 
sult was that the sale of beer as a trade 
was constantly diminishing, and as in 
the case of all taxes of the kind, the 
effect had been to give an advantage to 
the large producer to the detriment of the 
smaller one. The difference between 
the private brewer and the licensed 
brewer was very remarkable. In a few 
words, he would give a comparison be- 
tween the licensed and private brewer, 
and the producer of cider and perry. 
The licensed brewer payed £113 6s. 8¢. 
for 100 quarters of malt, which came to 
a taxation of 5s. 7}d., in addition, of 
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e, to income-tax. The private 
sesh on the contrary, paid but 
1s. 43d. taxation. ‘Then, beside this 
injury to trade, the licensed brewer was 
nterfered with in the exercise of his 
industry by the Government supervisin 
authorities. He had to give 24 hours 
of hisintention to brew, and two hours no- 
tice of the quantities of ingredients used. 
Then he had to pay his tax six months 
in advance, so that there was a direct 
levy out of capital, irrespective of pri- 
yate losses. In the case of a private 
brewer, he must buy his malt of a 
licensed maltster, and no other restric- 
tion was imposed. Home-brewed beer 
was used in part payment of wages to 
both in-door and out-door servants, and 
that was a matter of importance, seeing 
that the beer was brewed without a tax 
on the brewer. Then, in the case of 
cider, perry, and wines, there were no 
restrictions and no tax of any kind. As 
he was told the House was to be counted, 
he would move his Resolution without 
other words. 

Mr. CLARE READ seconded the 
Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘licences to conduct recognized trades are un- 
just and impolitic in principle, and that the 
licence tax inflicted on the interests of the 
Brewers ought to be repealed whenever the 
state of the Revenue will permit the remission 
of taxation,’ —(Sir Edward Watkin,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


TaeCHANCELLOR or tozt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not wish to appear 
neglectful of the important question to 
which the hon. Gentleman has directed 
our attention; but I must say I hardly 
expected we should be called upon at 
this time of the Session, and consider- 
ing the state of the Business of the 
House, to discuss a question of such im- 
portance as that which he has raised. 
Thave more than once had occasion— 
once every year, I think—to discuss 
this matter, and the House has several 
times been called upon to pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject. I am afraid 
Tcannot depart from the position which 
Thaye taken since we have been in 





Office. I do not at all hold this or any 
other tax to be in itself a desirable 
thing, if we could do without it; but I 
do think there would be great difficulty 
in altering this system, and, at the pre- 
sent time, I do not see my way to making 
such an alteration. There are two diffi- 
cult questions involved. One is, whether 
we can abandon the Revenue which is 
derived from the tax altogether, with- 
out any substitute? the other is, whe- 
ther we can alter the incidence of the 
tax, so as to make it fall, instead of upon 
the brewer in the shape of a licence duty 
on the article he produces upon the 
article which he uses? You might pos- 
sibly, no doubt, convert a licence duty 
into a malt duty, in order to get rid 
of the licence duty; or, on the other 
hand, you might do away with both the 
malt duty and the licence duty, and sub- 
stitute for them a duty on beer. There 
is no doubt that, in argument, a great 
deal may be said for both of these pro- 
positions; but I think if anyone came to 
deal with the subject, he would find 
that either of them would involve him in 
very great difficulty, and would be more 
unpopular than the system which at pre- 
sent prevails. I cannot agree with the 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that the 
effect of this licence duty has been to 
drive out the small brewers; if driven 
out at all, it has been by competition 
with the large brewers, and in accord- 
ance with the natural law which operated 
in these cases. I do not think we have 
arrived at a time when it is possible to 
take away the duty. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thought much might be urged in favour 
of the abstract proposition which had 
been urged by the hon. Member for 
Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin); but, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
remarked, the evil which was complained 
of could only be met by a proposal 
= might prove more objection- 
able. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 29th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of 
Officers) * (176); Highways * (177). 

Committee — Report — Marriage Preliminaries 

Scotland) * (172) ; Corrib (Galway) River * 
(res ; Metropolitan Board of Works (Money)* 
169). 

Third Reading—Commutation of Tithes * (151); 

Weights and Measures * (161), and passed. 


THE CONGRESS AT BERLIN — THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL rose, pursuant to 
Notice, to call attention to the Protocols 
of the Congress at Berlin, and to the 
Convention of June 4th between Great 
Britain and the Porte, and said: My 
Lords, when the Protocols were laid 
upon the Table, many speeches were 
delivered. Even on Friday last, from a 
Question of a noble Earl (the Earl of 
Rosebery) upon an isolated point, there 
arose a rather general discussion to 
which my present Notice refers. If, 
on either of these occasions, the topic 
which appears to me the most important 
had been noticed, I should, for many 
reasons, have been indisposed to en- 
croach at all just now upon the patience 
of the House. That topic is the Russian 
occupation, and the degree to which it 
has been sanctioned. 

My Lords, I have not put a Resolu- 
tion on the Paper, because it did not 
seem to be a moment when any Resolu- 
tion, even if adopted by your Lordships, 
would lead to practical results. Even 
if Parliament advised the Crown to 
withhold ratification from some parts of 
the Treaty, and, if it was withheld, as 
far asI can learn among diplomatists, 
the Treaty would not fail to operate in 
Europe. As to arraignment of the Go- 
vernment on the Eastern Question, it 
sing the transactions of many years 
to be exhibited, and involves materials 


beyond human force at this time of the 
Session, even to advert to. It could 
only be appropriate in order to bring 
about a change which nobody yet aims 
at. But I will move for some docu- 
ments which it would, perhaps, be easy 





to produce, and which would throy , 
certain light upon the occupation I have 
mentioned. 

It is not requisite to dwell upon the 
Protocols, because they were alluded tp 
on Friday, and the subject thus in some 
degree anticipated. The first, in which 
the Prime Minister, in spite of all the 
eloquence he is said to have brought tp 
bear upon the Congress, was unable ty 
effect the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops from the positions which they 
occupied, may be regarded as a sample, 
It illustrates the spirit by which the 
Congress was directed, and which the 
three Plenipotentiaries habitually op. 
countered. What I propose is during 
a few minutes to examine, as a whole, 
the Convention and the Treaty under 
some divisions which make it easier to 
judge of them, although it is to one 
point alone I wish to draw the mon 
particular attention of your Lordships. 

The first division which occurs is that 
of stipulation to which a qualified degree 
of praise may be accorded. It contains, 
however, nothing as I view it; but the 
arrangement by which, as the noble 
Marquess who went to Berlin (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) has explained, the 
Porte is sheltered from the weight of 
the indemnity demanded. It may not 
be agreeable to the bondholders of the 
Sultan, since one class—at least, one in- 
dividual—must be perpetually unpaid, 
to keep his Empire from destruction. 
The interpretation of the noble Mar. 
quess is disputed as to the contract 
which exists; but, if accurate, it cannot 
be denied that a mischievous effect of a 
destructive war has been ingeniously 
parried. 

The next division would refer to 
several arrangements which admit of 
plausible defence, although they may be 
seriously criticized. As I regard the 
subject, it includes the whole mass of 
stipulations upon Cyprus and upon Asia 
Minor. It is here important to remark 
that no new obligation to defend has 
been contracted. Ever since 1856 the 
obligation has existed. From that 
period we were bound to defend the 
Ottoman Dominions, either in Asia or 
in Europe, either with others or alone. 
Of course, the more recent the engage 
ment, the less decorous to connive at it. 
But that is all the difference. So, too, 
the right to interfere as a defending 
Power previously existed. In the same 
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division, one might reckon what has| gentlemen are brothers. One is a con- 
been done in Bessarabia. It is to be| tributor to literature on the Eastern 


regretted as a Russian triumph over 
Europe. But it was necessary that Rou- 
mania, after making war upon her 
Suzerain, should incur a penalty of some 
kind. sgn. See 307 might have been 
acceptable at erlin, where the Vassal 
has, of course, considerable influence. 
The third division would consist of 
several arrangements objectionable on 
the face of them, and highly mischievous 
"when separately viewed ; but which may 
have a latent plea as conducive to some 
at and distant object, if Ottoman au- 
thority should fail to be perpetuated on 
this side of the Bosphorus. To this 
category I should venture to refer the 
independence of Servia and Roumania— 
in itself at once an element of conflict, 
and a premium on rebellion; at the 
same time, the creation of another Vassal 
Principality, which is sure to follow the 
ane of the former ones; again, the 


mode in which Eastern Roumelia is to 
be virtually subjected to the Embassies 
at Constantinople, and the strife it will 
produce. To that class I should assign, 
too, the Austrian possession of Herze- 
govina and Bosnia. 


They all would 
seem to merit censure ; but all may have 
a hidden vindication in some beneficent 
design to which they may be gradually 
subordinated. 

The last division to be noticed is that 
of measures which no policy excuses, 
which no kind of argument can possibly 
defend. The Russian occupation is the 
only one I shall advert to in this cate- 
gory. The essential point to keep in 
view is that there is no security whatever 
forits ceasing. There will be innumer- 
able pretexts for extending it. The new 
Austrian possession of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia is among them. Austria has 
never been a check to Russian progress 
during the whole of these transactions, 
although it might have frequently been 
urged itwas her interest to beso. Those 
who feel convinced that in a year the 
occupation will determine should be re- 
ferred to Polish history. It is the 
specific medicine for credulity of that 
kind. But there is something else to be 
considered. At this moment the Rus- 


sian occupation is causing the iniquities 


and horrors which the two Mr. Bartlett’s, 
authoritative witnesses just returned 
from European Turkey, ‘have, in their 
own names, so vividly delineated. These 
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Question. The other was engaged by 
Lady Burdett-Coutts to assist in or- 
ganizing and distributing her well- 
known fund for refugees and victims of 
the conflict. They have both addressed 
themselves to that journal whose cir- 
culation is allowed to be the largest. 
According to these gentlemen, 100 
villages can be named which subse- 
quently to the Armistice have been razed 
by Cossacks and Bulgarians. There is 
now, in consequence, to the extent of 
many thousands, a starving and a house- 
less population. Eight hundred people, 
who were lately sent back to their homes 
under promise of Russian protection, 
were robbed of everything and brutally 
ill-treated by Bulgarians in sight of 
Russian troops. Near Constantinople, 
mosques and graveyards have been 
knocked to pieces. There is a statement 
with regard to the Bulgarian police and 
Russian officers, which I refrain from 
communicating to your Lordships. The 
occupation of the Russians during the 
last five months is -responsible for 
500,000° deaths. Even if the occu- 
pation was doomed to cease, when, in an 
inverse sense, it had repeated the atroci- 
ties of which we heard so much two 
years ago, it could not be defended. 
Instead of dwelling upon these gloomy 
scenes, let me remind the House that 
the existence of Russian Armies, where 
the Treaty will permit them to remain, 
is certain to preclude the action of the 
now suspended Ottoman Assemblies, the 
best and latest check to the despotic 
power so long regarded as incapable of 
adequately governing. It is, at the same 
time, a bar to every improvement the 
British Embassy might call for. It 
utterly annihilates their influence. The 
proposition will come home to everyone 
who knows Constantinople, and the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
is now himself among the number. But 
there is a larger and a graver sense in 
which the occupation ought to be regarded. 
Whatever prepossessions or convic- 
tions he may have in favour of that sys- 
tem, everyone must see that late events 
have weakened the arrangements the 
Crimean War was undertaken to estab- 
lish. No one, although he may decline 
to initiate or countenance, can help can- 
vassing and listening to schemes by 
which it is proposed to guard Con- 
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stantinople against Russia without the 
slightest reference to Ottoman dominion. 
On the character of these schemes I do 
not hazard an opinion at this moment. 
The point to be insisted on is that the 
Russian occupation as effectually de- 
feats them, as it is a positive impedi- 
ment to every improved and salutary 
form of government under the direction 
of the Sultan. We have heard of By- 
vantine Empires, although the term has 
not been properly defined. How can 
you possibly establish a Byzantine Em- 
pire, in the face of a Russian Army 
which, for years to come, may hold 
Adrianople? A Danubian federation 
was long ago suggested by a very emi- 
nent Hungarian, but certainly will not 
be framed while Russian soldiers still 
command the passes of the Balkans— 
which they may do without a limit. 
But projects of that magnitude would be 
difficult to realize in any case, even with- 
out an intercepting Army to prohibit 
them. Considerable reasoners have 
urged with a more practical, more 
statesmanlike acumen, that if Austria 
only had the Suzerainty of Moldavia 
and Wallachia which have been with- 
drawn from the Sultan, and which can- 
not stand alone, the Russian march to 
Constantinople would be barred, since 
war with Austria—possibly with Ger- 
many behind her—would be a necessary 
incident of trying it. But even such 
a combination would be useless, when 
Russian Armies are so placed that they 
no longer have the Pruth and Danube 
to get over. It is not my aim or hope 
to-night to do much justice to the topic. 
Let me only add that the occupation whe- 
ther of Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia, for 
the time allowed, has not a’shadow of a 
ground, in the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants, or in the interest of Europe, since, 
if it had, the Protocols would have re- 
vealed it. 

Even if the occupation is irrevo- 
cable, so far as it is sanctioned by the 
Congress, it is not useless to refer to 
it. The question leads to several conclu- 
sions as regards the British Fleet main- 
taining its position; as regards the 
hazard of a struggle at no distant time ; 
as regards alliances to be created or 
revived in order to prepare for it. 
Above all, a due attention to this sub- 
ject may correct a doubtful spirit which 
has recently been manifested—the spirit 
which is ready to give up political 
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engagements for material possess 
to exult in Cyprus, to Sonpet ta 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, ag jf 
all the Islands of the Archipelagy 
could be a set-off for abandoning the 
European interests of which, 20 years 
ago we were—of which so much mom 
recently we meant to be—the guardians, 
But that disposition would also be y. 
strained by anything which brings in ay 
authentic shape before the House the 
effects the Russian occupation is pro- 
ducing, and enables it to see how far 
the witnesses I have invoked have faith. 
fully described them. I move for Copies 
of any Diplomatic Correspondence with 
Her Majesty’s Government on the stata 
of European Turkey since the termina. 
tion of hostilities. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, | 
thought some Member of the Gover. 
ment would have risen to reply to the 
speech of the noble Lord. I wish, hov. 
ever, to refer to another matter. The 
noble Earl at the head of the Goven. 
ment is reported to have made a speech 
on Saturday at a banquet at Knights. 
bridge, in which he complained that he 
had in this House opponents who never 
‘‘ynsheathed the sword,” and that the 
Government were met only by “inm- 
endo and question,” although the two 
chief Plenipotentiaries of the Queen sit 
in this House. I am anxious to know 
whether the noble Earl can quote many 
instances—or even one instance—when, 
during the five years of an eventful 
foreign policy pursued by the late Go- 
vernment, thenoble Earl ever unsheathed 
his sword at all. Iam not aware that he 
ever did so, although he has made many 
disparaging remarks of that foreign 
policy. I own that I do not quite u- 
derstand all these complaints about 
what takes place in this House. I do 
not understand this complaint that we 
have not done more than ask Questions. 
I think, for instance, that last Friday's 
debate gave no proof of what the noble 
Earl referred to. The noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
on a recent occasion, criticized the dis- 
appearance, for a very few minutes, of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
from his place in this House. (n 
Friday last, following the example of 
the First Plenipotentiary, the noble 
Marquess escaped from the House be 
fore half the discussion, which was of 
a very interesting character, was 0véj 
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it was perfectly impossible to ex- 
il any senile from the two Members 
of the Government who remained. It 
appears to me that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not wish to enter into 
discussions, while they clamour for 
Motions and for votes which they 
themselves, when in Opposition, never 
made or insisted upon. It is said that 
we confine ourselves exclusively to 
innuendo and question. As regards 
Questions, we did not act in a very 
embarrassing way—I even observed 
perfect silence—during the time the 
Plenipotentiaries were away from the 
House. Since their return, we have 
certainly put Questions—Questions which 
wo thought were of some importance— 
in order to elucidate the action of the 
Plenipotentiaries. I am bound to say 
that to those Questions we have either 
received no answer at ali, or an answer 
to which the maxim of a great moralist 
might have been applied—<‘‘ If the first 
rule is truth, discretion is the second.” 
As regards innuendo—I will not refer 
to the speeches—the very weighty 
speeches— made by the late Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, nor will I refer to the 
speeches made by the noble Duke and 
the noble Marquess who sit oppo- 
site; but I do think I have heard in 
this House something of argument and 
something of reasoning, not only from 
the late Lord Chancellor, from the noble 
Farl(theEarl of Kimberley), andthenoble 
Viscount behind me, but from several 
Members of your Lordships’ Housesitting 
on the back Benches of the Opposition— 
some of which speeches have up to this 
time been met with no reply. Thenit is 
said that we confine ourselves to innu- 
endo. What is an innuendo? Your 
Lordships may have heard of the word, 
though it is so insufficiently acclimatized 
as not to be found in five different Eng- 
lish dictionaries which I consulted on the 
point. Ihave an idea as to what an 
innuendo means, and it may be possible 
to give your Lordships some idea of an 
innuendo, Your Lordships willremember 
what appeared to me a rather painful 
scene when, in the course of a debate, the 
noble Marquess thought it right to com- 
pare the vilest character in English his- 
tory to a great personage in this House. 
Ithink something of innuendo lurked 
in that remark. The noble Earl at the 
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head of the Government is also at the 
head of a large majority in this House, 
and a majority normally of 100 in ‘an- 
other place.” He boasts that he has the 
confidence of his Sovereign—which I 
do not doubt. The Queen has graciously 
and constitutionally shown Her confi- 
dence to every successive Ministry which 
has existed. The noble Earl also spoke 
of the confidence of the country. At the 
beginning of this Session he defied us to 
prove that there had been any real dif- 
ference between himself and any of his 
Colleagues; and he further assured us 
that since the very beginning there had 
never been the slightest hesitation as to 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should pursue with regard to the 
great events in the East. On Saturday, 
he is reported to have stated that he 
came back from Berlin with the firm 
conviction—I presume, imparted to him 
by Prince Gortchakoff—that the Crimean 
War and the late War might have been 
prevented if England had been more 
firm in her language; and he deprecated 
the renewal of Councils where there 
might be hesitation, a want of decision, 
and a want of firmness—he described 
Ministers doubting, considering con- 
tingencies, and then acting, but, per- 
haps, too late. It does appear to me 
that if this is not an admission of great 
weakness on the part of the noble Earl— 
that is, not to have used language when 
it was in his power to prevent war—it is 
something like an innuendo against his 
own Colleagues in the way in which they 
have supported him during the last two 
years. A great political contemporary 
of his, in a speech made a week before, 
used a very strong epithet—‘‘ insane ’’— 
and applied it to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. The speech was devoid of any 
personal allusion. That Convention 
seems to have been defended by the 
noble Earl on Saturday, on the ground 
that it forces all future Governments, 
whatever may be their opinions or the 
opinion of the country, or the circum- 
stances of the time, to do that which 
Her Majesty’s Government a year ago 
firmly declined to do—admit a policy 
was right, whether the circumstances 
were favourable or unfavourable. The 
noble Earl thought it became himself 
and his own great position to give an 
offensive personalty to a tu quogue which 
he had very carefully and with almost 
painful elaboration prepared, and which 
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reminded one in its violence, though not 
in power, of the attacks made some 30 
years ago against a very great statesman 
of this country. I do not know whether 
this is innuendo, or whether it is more 
than innuendo; but I utterly deny that 
we on this side of the House have in- 
dulged in such practices as these, and I 
certainly do hope that we shall not be 
led by such example to do anything of 
the sort in the future. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : I 
am rather at a loss to ascertain what is 
the exact object of the observations 
which we have heard from the noble 
Earl. Possibly they form one class of 
innuendo themselves. The noble Earl 
wishes to insinuate some remarks, for 
which probably I shall show there is no 
foundation, which may disturb the diges- 
tion of the dinner of last Saturday. The 
noble Earl, in the first place, has re- 
marked upon some observations which I 
made upon a charge that was urged 
against the Convention of June 4, by a 
right hon. Gentleman who described it 
as an ‘insane Convention.” The noble 
Earl admits that was rather a strong 
epithet—one of a character that could 
scarcely be passed unnoticed. He says 
that the person who made it indulged in 
no personal remark. No personal al- 
lusion, it seems, escaped his lips, and he 
spoke with all the abstraction of a politi- 
cal philosopher. It is very possible that 
on that occasion, although so strong a 
charge was made against the Convention 
for which I and my Colleagues are re- 
sponsible—a charge that I think required 
notice—it is possible, I think, that the 
charge may not have been coupled by 
the speaker with any personal allusion 
at the moment. But, although I could 
not have thought of introducing the 
question myself, as the noble Earl has 
introduced it, I must say that that 
speaker on several occasions has taken 
the opportunity of making personal al- 
lusions to myself—allusions which were 
intended to be extremely offensive— 
though I am glad to say that they were 
allusions that did not much disturb me. 
I may refer, amongst other instances, to 
a speech at Oxford, which I believe was 
not even an after-dinner speech, but 
which was made in cold blood. He 
singled me out of the Cabinet—he charged 
me with all the offences of the Cabinet, 
he described me as a dangerous, and, I be- 
lieve, even a devilish character, If I had 
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taken a very early opportunity of yo. 
ticing the expressions of the right hop 
Gentleman, and noticing them with 
some acerbity, I do not think the worl 
would have been surprised. For a lop 
time I did not take any notice at lj 
of the criticism which came from tha 
quarter; but when his criticism was 
levelled at a political act which, | 
believe, is of the highest importang 
to the welfare of the country—coming, as 
it did, from one occupying a great posi. 
tion with great Parliamentary experience 
—it appeared to me that it was one 
that should be noticed. Previously, 
during a more or less exciting rhetorical 
campaigning of a period of two years, 
the right hon. Gentleman levelled the 
most offensive epithets and criticism 
upon my conduct and in a description 
of my character; and I thought it was 
not remarkable that I should take an 
opportunity of expressing what thought 
a very just view of the position of the 
individual, of his conduct, and of his 
language. The next charge against us 
in this lengthy innuendo of the noble 
Earl seems to be one which he has made 
before. It is perfectly erroneous; but it 
is impossible to notice, at the time, every 
erroneous statement. They are always 
sure to re-appear again when the noble 
Earl is concerned. He has taken this 
opportunity of declaring that my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) and 
myself have asserted that there never 
was any difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet. No such statement ever was 
made by me or by my noble Friend. 
We said there had been no change 
in the policy of the Cabinet. We ad- 
hered to the policy which we under- 
stood those two distinguished Noblemen 
who resigned had accepted, and which 
I understood they were prepared to 
carry into effect. We thought they had 
given their adherence to a policy which, 
when the time came to carry into effect, 
they shrank from the responsibility of 
so doing. That I deeply regret. It 
was a policy that declared, until British 
interests were in danger, we should not 
feel it our duty to counsel war with Rus- 
sia. It was said that was a contracted 
policy, but it was a distinct and definite 
policy. When the time came, and we 
thought British interests were in danger, 
and we appealed to our Colleagues to act 
according to such circumstances, they did 
not think it consistent with their duty to 
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. But the policy of the Cabinet was 
ong teat The statement that I or 
my noble Friend ever declared to this 
House that there had been no difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet between its 
various Members is one utterly un- 
founded. No such statement was ever 
made. I think I have noticed pretty 
well the different points of the noble 
Farl’s remarks. This criticism upon a 
dinner is difficult to meet. What we 
complain of the noble Earl and _ his 
Friends is not that they ask Questions, 
but that they ask Questions on the most 
limited subjects, and of the most limited 
interest. For instance, what was the 
Question which the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Rosebery) introduced the other night ? 
Really I forget what the subject was, 
but it was one of a limited character. 
I think he asked for some explana- 
tion about that Memorandum which 
was surreptitiously obtained and pub- 
lished to the detriment of the Public 
Service. Now, that Question was of a 
limited character. It was answered 
completely by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, who took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the matterin a way 
that must have been gratifying to those 
who were not acquainted with the de- 
tails of the case. But the occasion was 
taken to produce what my noble Friend 
calls a debate of considerable interest— 
that is to say, a well-prepared debate— 
a debate conducted by noble Lords who 
had prepared their speeches, and who 
were ready to assail, as they did assail, 
the Government—but a debate ending 
with no Motion and beginning with no 
Notice. That, I say, is a very unsatis- 
factory way of conducting business, and 
I repeat my objection to such tactics. 
The noble Earl says that during the last 
five years of the late Administration, 
when there were Questions of great in- 
terest in regard to their foreign policy, 
I never unsheathed my sword. Well, 
I was not aware that, during the five 
years in which the late Government 
administered our affairs, Questions of 
foreign policy did considerably attract 
their attention. Indeed, I think it was 
very much regretted by the country 
that those Questions were generally 
neglected by the late Government. The 
most important Question of that kind 
that probably occurred during their Ad- 
ministration was that relating to the 
Policy which referred the American 











claims—the Alabama claims—to arbi- 
tration. Certainly, I did not unsheath 
my sword at that time to attack Her 
Majesty’s Government. But when Her 
Majesty’s Government were attacked at 
a time of considerable peril, and when 
many of their Friends were not ready 
to support them, I did then unsheath 
my sword to defend and uphold a policy 
which, though I could not approve all 
its details, I believed to be, on the whole, 
a wise policy. We heard, as Isay, very 
little of foreign policy during the Ad- 
ministration of the late Government. 
Those Questions were generally neg- 
lected, and we have suffered in conse- 
quence ; but, on the most important oc- 
casion, I was, at least, their humble 
defender. I think I have now touched 
upon most of the points comprised in 
the noble Earl’s definition of innuendo. 
Ido not myself wish to speak in the way 
of innuendo on this matter; and I would 
say, that if the noble Earl and his 
Friends do not approve of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, if they 
think the Convention of June 4th is an 
‘insane Convention”—and I under- 
stand they have adopted the policy which 
that epithet describes—I think it is their 
duty to ask the opinion of this House and 
of Parliament on the subject. That isthe 
constitutional mode of proceeding. Itis 
not by little petty criticism—it is not by 
asking little questions and making long 
speeches—it is not by calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention to questions of the 
greatest importance without giving due 
notice of an intention of making 
speeches, and shrinking after making 
those speeches from the Motions which 
would test your Lordships’ real opinion 
—it is not, I say, by such methods that 
I think an Opposition can recommend 
itself to the confidence of the people of 
this country. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
it was impossible not to deeply regret 
that the ability and energy displayed in 
bringing about a settlement of the ques- 
tion that had occupied so much of the 
attention of Europe had not been applied 
from the beginning in defending the 
Treaties which had been attacked. 
Though he held sentiments on this sub- 
ject which were not shared by many 
noble Lords on his side of the House, 
it certainly was not his intention to 
defend the whole course of action pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
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was not his intention to enter into any 
analysis of the past; he should content 
himself with dealing with the two Trea- 
ties as they stood at that moment. He 
was of opinion that the general settle- 
ment which had been effected for Turkey 
in Europe was not one which could be 
perfectly defended from any point of 
view. From a Turkish point of view, 
the concessions made by Her Majesty’s 
Government were too extensive; from a 
Russian point of view, they were not 
large enough. The arrangements were 
too delicate and complex to have much 
chance of permanency. In his opinion, 
the European portions of the Treaties 
were not destined to be practically use- 
ful, or of long endurance ; but his chief 
purpose was to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the Convention of the 4th 
June—that Convention for which Her 
Majesty’s Government stood singly re- 
sponsible, and respecting which many 
erroneous impressions had been dissemi- 
nated. Now, what was the character of 
that Convention? It bound the Govern- 
ment of the Porte to make reforms in 
the administration of Asiatic Turkey, 
and to make them to the satisfaction of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On the 
other hand, it bound England to defend 
the Asiatic territory of the Porte in case 
of necessity. Now, it was contended, 
in opposition to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the Porte could not effect 
those reforms alone, and that England 
could not assist it to do so without taking 
the government of Asia Minor into her 
own hands, which was much to be depre- 
cated. It became important, therefore, 
to ascertain what was the nature of the 
reforms which the Porte would be ex- 
pected to effect in her Asiatic Kingdom. 
If those reforms were to be of a very 
extensive, complex, or elaborate charac- 
ter, he should despair of the Porte 
being able to carry them out, either as- 
sisted or unassisted. They had heard a 
noble Earl on that side of the House, 
not long since Governor General of India 
(the Earl of Northbrook) descant on the 
immense responsibilities which the Porte 
had undertaken in promising those re- 
forms. The late Governor General of 
India had spoken of the necessity of 
establishing a good revenue system, a 
good judicial system, a good system of 
yee’ education, a good system of 
public works, the creation of an order of 
intelligent and useful proprietors to 
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stand between the Turkish Government 
and the people, the reform and jo. 
organization of the Army, which was to 
be placed under the command of English 
and other European officers, and the 
erection of a line of fortresses to secure 
the country from future Russian attacks, 
If all these reforms were necessary for 
the prosperity and happiness of Asia 
Minor, the task would be indeed difficult, 
if not impossible; but, as a fact, they 
could not be reasonably expected from 
the Government under present circum. 
stances. First, in regard to the Turkish 
revenue system. That system, ho be- 
lieved, was the only system possible in 
the state of society now existing in the 
country. It was almost identical with 
the revenue system in India, the main 
feature of which was the exaction of a 
certain proportion of the produce of the 
country by the Government from the 
country. If the matter were fully exa- 
mined into, and the totality of taxation 
in Turkey was compared with the weight 
of taxation which existed in some En- 
ropean States—in Russia and Italy, for 
instance—it would be found that the 
Turkish system was not more oppressive 


than the systems which obtained in the 


countries he had named. The Turkish 
system was not in itself oppressive; it 
was the manner in which was imposed 
that made it crushing. Again, it was 
very desirable to establish good laws 
and a good judicial system ; but that was 
the most difficult task of all. Why, in 
some parts of British India, which had 
now been under English influence for 
so many years, the judicial system was 
still so corrupt that the humblest sub- 
ject of Her Majesty was not allowed 
to be tried before a criminal court 
in a Native State. God forbid that 
he should say that it was not neces- 
sary that Turkey should have better 
tribunals; all he asserted was that the 
reform presented one of those problems 
which in any country, but especially in 
a semi-barbarous country, it was very 
difficult to solve. Then, again, the 
Turkish Government was to be called 
upon to immediately establish a good 
system of popular education. Talk of 
popular education in Asia Minor!—why, 
at this moment, there were large pro- 
vinces of British India which had been 
subjected to our humane and intelligent 
rule for half-a-century, in which not 6 
or 10 per cent of the population could 
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sither read or write. He himself 
went to India with an ardent and a 
sincere desire to see a good system 
of elementary education established in 
those parts with which he was con- 
nected. He was assisted in that desire 
by a gentleman of the highest ability, 
who had devoted his whole life to the 
cause of education; yet he was com- 
elled to leave the country without 
having accomplished his object. In 
fact, he was driven to this conclusion— 
that it was better, on the whole, that 
the people should remained untaxed 
and ignorant. Next, Turkey was called 
upon to promote a good system of 
public works, Nothing was more de- 
sirable and politic; but where was the 
money to come from? They would not 
find it in Turkey; it would, indeed, 
be an insult to the indigence and misery 
of the country to ask the Government 
toraise the money. Were Her Majesty’s 
Government, then, to be asked to give 
guarantees? Were the people of this 
country to be asked to find the money 
for making public works on the territory 
upon which they had already poured 
nillions without any return, or the 
slightest prospect of return? The noble 
Earl the late Governor General of 
India insisted with much earnestness 
upon the absolute necessity of establish- 
ing a’class of landed proprietors to 
stand between the Government and the 
labouring classes. Far be it from him 
to undervalue the importance and utility 
of a class of intelligent, humane, and 
philanthropic landed proprietors, to any 
country ; it certainly was of the highest 
importance that such a class should 
exist in the Dominions of the Sultan ; 
but, unfortunately, those landed pro- 
prietors, unless their power was very 
much limited and controlled, would not 
be the sort of men that his noble Friend 
would like to see instituted. The exist- 
ence of large classes of landed pro- 
prietors had not been found beneficial 
in Oriental countries. In fact, people 
flourished best in those parts where 
equality prevailed, and where there were 
either few or no proprietors at all. He 
might cite the case of Bulgaria in con- 
trast to that of Bosnia, where the people 


were oppressed and discontented, and,. 


consequently, given to assassination. 
Bulgaria enjoyed a very fair share of 
material prosperity, yet there were no 


gentlemen in Bulgaria. Once more, 





it was insisted that Turkey ought to re- 
form and re-organize her Army, placing 
it under the command of British 
officers. Now, of all the bad advice 
which it was possible to offer to the 
Government of the Sultan, that was the 
worst. It meant an increase of ex- 
penditure where there ought to be a 
deduction. It was this preposterous 
expenditure on military and naval pur- 
poses that had been the curse and the 
ruin of Turkey. He could not too 
strongly deprecate, too, any proposi- 
tion for committing the Turkish Army 
to the command of British officers. He 
trusted that in this matter Her Majesty’s 
Government would exercise great caution 
and judgment, and that they would ab- 
stain from pressing upon the Turkish 
Government the desirability of inviting 
foreigners to fill places either of civil or 
military authority. If the foreigners 
were not Englishmen, they might ex- 
pect that they would not respect either 
the policy or the interests of this coun- 
try; and, therefore, their introduction 
into the Government of Turkey would 
be a serious and dangerous innovation. 
Her Majesty’s Government had no 
notion of anything of the kind. If we 
were prematurely and imprudently to 
urge on a policy of this nature, we 
should inspire the Porte with the pro- 
foundest, most incurable, suspicion of 
the intentions of our Government, and 
drive it from our side to seek protection 
and support from Russia or some other 
European Power. With reference to 
the proposal to immediately set to work 
to fortify Asiatic Turkey and create new 
ramparts, it seemed to him to be most 
unreasonable and unnecessary ; for, not to 
speak of the expense such a course would 
involve, we have given a guarantee, 
which was the chief defence of Turkey, 
and would enable her for a time to do 
without other defences. The necessary 
remedy for the misfortunes and suffer- 
ings of Asia Minor was to his mind 
very simple. It was one which was 
enjoyed by the Children of Israel after 
they had taken possession of Canaan, 
and after they had become wearied by 
many struggles and vicissitudes. It was 
described in the Book of Judges in 
these words—‘‘ And the land had rest 
40 years.”’ Asia Minor required rest 
from the tax-gatherer, from the re- 
cruiting officers, from enforced labour ; 
and there was no insuperable difficulty 
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in obtaining this repose for some 
years. It might be said that rest was 
a very good thing, but the Turkish 
Government was incapable of giving 
it. He did not believe there would 
be any difficulty in that way, although 
the condition of the populations of 
Asia Minor had been an unhappy 
one, and their history had been darkened 
by atrocities; still, relatively, that con- 
dition had not been so bad as might be 
supposed. It would be unjust and un- 
reasonable to suppose that the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor had ever enjoyed 
the same security for life and property, 
and the same certainty of justice, as 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects did ; but, 
in many places, they had enjoyed as 
large a share of material prosperity as 
in some parts of India and Russia, and 
even in some parts of this country. 
When he visited Asia Minor, he always 
asked the Consuls what was the condition 
of the people, and one Consul told him 
that their condition was middling. The 
Mussulmans were better off in some par- 
ticulars, because they did not drink, and 
the Christians were better off in another 
sense, because they were not compelled 
to serve in the Army. If that was the 
condition of the country, the great thing 
they wanted was repose, and he did not 
see why the Turkish Government could 
not obtain and secure that rest. He 
saw no reason to fear for the future. In 
Asia Minor there was no organized poli- 
tical conspiracy, no wild spirits of revolt. 
The Kurds might come down upon the 
Nestorians, the Druses upon the Maro- 
nites, and the Bedouins upon all who 
possessed houses ; but these were partial, 
accidental, and controllable evils, and, 
with a moderate military establishment, 
the Porte could stop these acts of brigand- 
age and sectarian animosity if they had 
a‘mind to do it, and secure for the com- 
munity a tolerable amount of material 
peace. The question arose, then, what 
could the Turkish Government do, and 
what could Her Majesty’s Government 
do to assist the Porte? He thought it 
was very undesirable that Her Majesty’s 
Government should force in any new 
controlling power between the Porte 
and her subjects; but there was a per- 
missable organization already to hand 
through which we could act more freely, 
and that was the Consular body, 
which, in many cases, had rendered 
most substantial and valuable services, 
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and which gave great energy and off. 
ciency to its actions, without infring; 

upon the Sovereignty of the Porte. [j 
might be that we were to engage in 
more active interventions than hitherto 
and that some improvements should be 
effected in the character of our Consular 
arrangements ; and, if so, he would ad. 
vise that the Consular body should be 
strengthened by a large importation of 
the military element, and that we should 
look to the officers who had been ep. 
gaged in political and administrative 
unctions in India. There were many 
instances in which, in India, Consuls 
had exercised salutary and beneficial 
influences, and an example could be 
found in the House in one who filled 
an important political office for more 
than 10 years, as Consul General of 
Beyrout, during which period it was said 
that not a mouse could stir in the Leba- 
non without the knowledge of Colonel 
Rose. For many years he might be 
said to have pacified and ruled the 
greater part of Syria. He created no 
jealousy whatever, and was equally con- 
fided in by the Mussulman authorities 
and the Christian populations. By in- 
proving and extending their Consular 
establishments, they would do much to 
procure for Asia Minor that repose, and 
eventually those reforms of which she 
stood so much in need. He did not 
undervalue the responsibility that would 
attach to our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. It would be necessary that he 
should incessantly enforce upon the 
Turkish Government the duty of fulfill- 
ing their promises and effecting legiti- 
mate reforms. The other evening he 
had heard an expression fall from a 
noble Earl on his side of the House, 
but who was not now present, which 
caused him sincere regret. He said that 
Sir Austen Layard was more of a Turk 
or a philo-Turk, than the Turks them- 
selves. He was sorry to hear such an 
expression fall from one of so much au- 
thority with reference to Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who had 
been exposed, in the performance of his 
arduous and responsible duties, to 80 
much misrepresentation. He had had 
the advantage of knowing Sir Austen 
Layard for a very long period. . He had 
recently, by the course of events, been 
identified with the Turkish Government. 
It had been his duty to give that Govern- 
ment energetic and invaluable support; 
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+t must not be supposed that because 
ee performed his duty in that re- 
spect he was insensible to the highest 
claims of the Christian population. Sir 
Austen Layard belonged to the school 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; and he 
would venture to say that when the pro- 
pertime cameit would be found that there 
was no more ardent defender, no more 
enlightened and liberal advocate, of the 
claims andrights of the Christian subjects 
of Turkey than the British Ambassador 
at the Porte. If the task was to be an 
arduous one for the Ambassador, s0 also 
the Foreign Office must bestir itself. It 
must not be satisfied to hold its hands. 
It must, for years to come, keep its 
attention fixed on the question of Asiatic 
Turkey. He would even go so far as to 
say that the Government might be 
obliged to have recourse to some military 
demonstration, and they did not suppose 
the reform of Asia Minor could be carried 
out without some risk of that sort. They 
remembered the terrible explosion of 
Turkish fanaticism in the Lebanon, and 
the French Government did not shrink 
from the responsibility of sending a large 
Force to Syria to show that they were not 
to be trifled with. They amply fulfilled 
the duty they undertook, and the result 
was that peace had prevailed ever since. 
Then it was said that we had guaranteed 
the Turkish frontier in Asia, and this 
was objected to on these grounds. This 
Guarantee, it was said, placed us in a 
position of permanent antagonism to 
Russia; in the second place, it imposed 
on us obligations dangerous, and exactly 
incase of difficulties arising from other 
Powers; and, thirdly, it was urged that 
the Guarantee was not necessary for our 
own interests. He could not agree with 
any of those arguments. So far from 
embroiling us with Russia, he thought it 
would have quite the opposite effect. 
From the moment this Guarantee was 
signed, our relations with Russia would 
probably be better than they were before. 
It was only necessary to tell Russia what 
we wanted, and there would be no dis- 
position to interfere with us. The re- 
sponsibility we should incur by this 
(uarantee was only greater because it 
was single ; but we knew what the con- 
tingeney was, and we could be prepared 
for it; and his experience of Russia was 
that she would not come into collision 
vithEngland, if she knew definitely what 
England insisted upon. Lord Palmer- 





ston’s despatches proved that, and he 
was certain the attitude now adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government would result 
in their being on better terms with 
Russia than before. It was said that 
by the Convention we had enormously 
increased our responsibility. But the 
responsibility was only greater because 
it was single and more direct; and 
whereas, formerly, we scarcely knew 
what it might involve us in, we were now 
aware what was the contingency which 
would render it necessary for us to act, 
and must be prepared for it accordingly. 
It might be observed that the responsi- 
bility extended over so large a range of 
territory that no wise Government would 
have incurred it. But there never was 
a more prudent Administrator in the 
world than the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
yet he signed a Treaty by which he en- 
gaged the honour of England in defence 
of the 49th parallel as the boundary of 
our North American possessions ; and if 
that vast territory, extending across an 
entire Continent, was defended by any- 
thing, it was defended simply by the 
Guarantee and prestige of England. 
Nor was the multiplication of such 
Guarantees necessarily dangerous. His 
belief was that the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
might go into his cabinet, pull down the 
map fixed to the wall, and, with his 
pencil, trace a line across the wilds of 
Afghanistan or the woods of America ; 
and if that line in any measure ex- 
pressed the true interests and real resolu- 
tions of the British people, it would 
not be lightly transgressed by any 
Power. That line might run where no 
human foot, had ever before trod; but 
still it would remain inviolate, because it 
would be protected by the unseen yet 
irresistible genius of our country’s des- 
tiny. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not be prevented 
from undertaking responsibility of this 
nature by the apprehension that it might 
tend to excite the enmity of foreign 
Powers. The Guarantee might not be 
immediately necessary in view of British 
interests; but it would eventually be so, 
and it was just as easy to establish it 
now as at any other time. It might 
have been better to have given the 
Guarantee to Afghanistan instead of 
to Turkey in Asia Minor, yet the road 
to India in that direction would pro- 
bably be established at some period or 
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another, and when it was established, 
the further Russian power was kept 
from it the better. The Russians were 
not at present in a condition to endanger 
our interests in Asia Minor; but still, the 
whole of that territory had been over and 
over again traversed by hostile armies ; 
and if Russia were allowed to encroach 
on the provinces of Asia Minor, the time 
might come when her attitude would 
create a feeling of insecurity as to our 
communications with India. It might 
be said that it was not possible to defend 
the Convention of the 4th of June, inas- 
much as by it we had not only under- 
taken a separate responsibility, but left 
the European concert. Was that objec- 
tion a well-founded one? Was it true 
that, having contracted a separate Treaty, 
we had isolated ourselves from European 
action? He thought the objection was 
not well-founded, it being perfectly con- 
sistent with previous policy to frame and 
sign a separate Treaty. What occurred 
in 1856? In that year there was a 
general Treaty of adjustment and peace ; 
but Her Majesty’s then Government, 
not being satisfied with its stipulations, 
negotiated and signed a separate Treaty 
of Guarantee, with Austria and France, 
for the protection of the Turkish Empire. 
On this occasion, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had followed, though in a different 
form, exactly the same course. Having 
signed a general Treaty of adjustment 
and peace, they had negotiated a sepa- 
rate Treaty, not with two Powers— 
because two Powers were not available 
for their policy—but with Turkey, be- 
cause that Power was necessary for their 
policy ; and, therefore, he said that this 
separate Treaty was strictly conformable 
to precedent. The last objection upon 
which many persons had founded 
their opposition to the Convention was 
that it had been negotiated in secret, 
and not in communion with other Powers. 
It had even been stated that it was a 
departure from the character of British 
diplomacy. He did not deny that the 
diplomacy of England was more open 
than that of other Powers; butit certainly 
would be very erroneous for one moment 
to infer from that, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not entitled to ne- 
gotiate in secret a Treaty when, as in this 
transaction, secrecy was expedient. It 
was not necessary to go far back for an 
example of an important Treaty ne- 
gotiated in secret. The first great diplo- 
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matic transaction of which he had ap 
knowledge in early life was the Treai 
of 1840. How was that Treaty ~ 
gotiated? In this way. Tho Liber| 


Government of that time had exhausted 
every means of coming to an unde. 
standing with France for the pacification 
of affairs in the East. 


Treaty in public? No. With the greatest 
energy, he undertook the negotiation of 
a secret Treaty with the Northen 
Powers, and the French Ambassado 
knew nothing about it until Loi 
Palmerston handed it to him himself 
across the Table. The negotiation of 
that Treaty placed Lord Palmerston gt 
the head of European diplomacy, ani 
England, for years, in the van of Europe, 
just as at the present moment the diplo- 
macy of the noble Earl opposite hai 
done. It was always a painful thing 
for a person to advocate opinions which 
were antagonistic with the opinions of 
the Leaders of the Party to which he was 
attached by birth and education. He 
was unable to state exactly how far his 
opinions were antagonistic with those of 
the noble Lords who sat on the front 
Opposition Benches, because he had not 
heard those opinions expressed with 
sufficient accuracy. It was even possible 
that the opinions of the noble Lords dil 
not entirely agree the one with another. 
But he must admit that he was at var: 
ance with that great Leader of his Party 
in ‘‘another place” —a statesman to whom 
he must always look with the greatest 
reverence and gratitude, on account of 
the immense service which, in past times, 
he had rendered to his Party and to his 
country. No one regretted more thar 
he did that he was unable to agree with 
the opinions of the right hon.Gentleman; 
but the interests which had been brought 
under discussion in those debates wer 
interests with which his official life in 
former times had identified him so much, 
that he did not feel at liberty to subor 
dinate his impressions to those of any 
other person. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
when he rose to address their Lordships, 
a short time ago, he had certainly no m- 
tention of travelling over the wide field 
which the noble Lord who had last spoken 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) had traversed. F 
He would endeavour to correct some) 
misapprehensions into which the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister seemed to have 
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and to point out some forgetful- 
_ which be had been subject with 
respect to the course taken in that House 
on the Eastern Question. The noble 
Farl complained that although Questions 
Bhad been addressed to the Government, 
no Motion had been made nor issue 
‘ined. The noble Earl could scarcely 
have recollected the nature of the 
Questions which had been put to Her 
Majesty's Government on the subject 
when he passed them over so lightly. 
Those Questions had related to the 
character and circumstances of the 
Island of Cyprus, which had recently 
been taken possession of on the part of 
Her Majesty. Noble Lords on his side 
of the House had been anxious to learn 
pe, irom Her Majesty’s Government the 
capabilities of the Island; what was the 

law under which Her Majesty’s subjects 
and the other inhabitants of the Island 
—who, he supposed, would remain sub- 
ject to the Sultan, though under a special 
form of Administration by Her Majesty 
—would henceforth live; and on what 
principle justice was to be administered 
in the country. There had been, also, 
Questions which constituted an attempt to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s Government 
some sort of explanation of the nature 
and meaning of what was called the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and the cir- 


just sat down had given the House his 
interpretation of that Treaty; but Her 
Majesty’s Government had not, so far as 
he was aware, condescended to give 
Parliament any information at all on the 
subject. The noble Earl observed that 
a Question was raised the other night by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Rosebery). 
He said—‘‘I forget what the Question 
was, but it was something about the 
Memorandum between the noble Mar- 
quess the Foreign Secretary and Count 
Schouvaloff.” He was not surprised 
that the noble Earl should not desire to 
speech of the noble Earl by whom it 
was introduced. No doubt, the noble 
Earl and the noble Marquess ran away 
from the discussion at the earliest possible 
period, and did not wait to receive the 
heavy shots fired at them from their own 
} Sidein the latter part of the evening. The 
) Dature of the discussion was surely not 
wumportant, because it involved the in- 
quiry, whether the manner in which Her 





Majesty’s Government had intended to 
treat Parliament was frank and open, 
and whether, if it had not been for the 
surreptitious disclosure of the Memo- 
randum between the noble Marquess and 
Count Schouvaloff, the Papers laid upon 
the Table would have given a complete 
and honest statement of the course pur- 
sued by the Government? The noble 
Earl seemed to intimate that the Ques- 
tion was brought forward without Notice. 
He (the Marquess of Ripon) believed, 
however, that the Notice stood upon 
the Paper for a considerable number of 
days. Certainly, the course pursued by 
those who sat on that side of the House 
was not one which was not contemplated 
by the Rules and Practices of the House, 
because the fact that those Rules and 
Practices differed from those which pre- 
vailed in the House of Commons, showed 
that it had been found convenient to 
initiate discussions in their Lordships’ 
House without terminating with a Mo- 
tion. His experience of their Lordships’ 
House was more extended than that of 
the noble Earl opposite, and he could only 
say that he had heard most interesting 
discussions raised and carried on in that 
manner. Then the noble Earl, when 
he was challenged with not having him- 
self followed, when in Opposition, the 
course which he so kindly recommended 
to the present Opposition, said—‘‘I 
could not do that, because no important 
questions of foreign policy occurred under 
the late Administration.’’ Well, he was 
not quite sure whether it was the best 
test of a foreign policy that it should be 
very noisy, and bring the country very 
near the verge of war. He was by no 
means sure that a foreign policy of 
which little was heard, but which kept 
the country at peace, and on good terms 
with its Allies, was not really the best 
and soundest foreign policy after all. 
In point of fact, however, there were a 
considerable number of important ques- 
tions, relating to foreign affairs, going 
on during the period the noble Earl re- 
ferred to. The noble Earl himself men- 
tioned the question of the Treaty with 
America. Then there was the Franco- 
German War; and one of the most im- 

ortant Treaties ever entered into by any 
Ministry in this country was made by his 
noble Friend behind him (Earl Granville), 
for the purpose of maintaining the in- 
dependence of Belgium. Again, there 
was the Treaty of 1871, for the revision 
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of the Treaty of 1856. He was not 
going to find fault with the noble Earl 
because he did not violently attack the 
foreign policy of the late Government ; 
but he might remark that the noble 
Earl, as Leader of the Opposition, did 
take advantage of many of those occa- 
sions to make serious criticisms and 
complaints, though he did not bring his 
criticisms and complaints to the test of a 
division. Of course, every Opposition 
must be the best judges of the course 
they ought to pursue; and he was sure 
that the noble Earl himself would have 
been the last man in the world, when in 
Opposition, to have shaped his course in 
accordance with recommendations ema- 
nating from the Treasury Bench. He 
would now ask their Lordships to allow 
him, for a few moments, to make some 
observations on the larger and more 
important questions which had been 
touched upon in the speech of the noble 
Lord behind him. He, for one, very 
much agreed with the noble Lord in the 
estimate which he appeared to place on 
the future results of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. The noble Lord said, that if that 
Treaty stood alone, it would not be 
likely to be a very permanent arrange- 
ment, and that it was the kind of thing 
upon which future difficulties might, 
from time to time, arise. That appeared 
to him to be also the opinion of the 
noble Earl opposite; because, in his 
speech last Saturday, as reported in the 
morning papers, he said the very same 
thing. The noble Earl said— 

“Tf we had made the Treaty of Berlin, 
and had not made the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, we should have been told that there was 
no permanent security, and that after the lapse 
of 10 or 11 years these questions might turn up 
again.”’ 

The noble Earl also stated, that if the 
Government had spoken out, and adopted 
the course which, he believed, they 
ought to have taken, the war last year 
would not have occurred. The truth 
seemed to be this, that the noble Earl 
had shrank—he considered most wisely 
—from involving this country in war 
for the objects for which we must have 
fought if we had taken up arms on 
behalf of Turkey ; and, in his opinion, 
that was the strongest condemnation 
that could be pronounced on the 
policy of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Our vital interests might be attacked in 
other quarters; ‘‘ but,” said the noble 
Earl, ‘‘on no such ground as that must 
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we withdraw from our obligations jy 
Asia Minor.” Whatever the cireun, 
stances of the time, the future Govern. 
ments of England were to be deb 

so far as the noble Earl could dehy 
them, from exercising, on behalf of th 


country, the discretion which statesmajm 24 


ought to possess. Furthermore, if ty 
policy of the Anglo-Turkish Conventi, 
was a sound policy, it was in itself thy 
strongest rea condemnation of sony 
portions of the Treaty of Berlin. If ti 
noble Earl could bind the futyy 
Ministers of this country as he desiraj 
to bind them, surely, when he proposed 
to convert the Asiatic frontier of Turke 
into the frontier of this country for 
military purposes, so far as attack frop 
Russia was concerned, he ought not ty 
have yielded up, in the Treaty of Be. 
lin, the strongholds of that frontier 1) 


the enemy he professed to dread? With ?™ 


regard to the complaint which had bew 
made by the noble Lord behind hig 
(Lord Napier and Ettrick) as to the ab. 
sence of his noble Friend the late ty 
vernor General of India (the Earl « 
Northbrook) and other Peers on the pr 
sent occasion, he would remark that it 
was not usual in their Lordships’ How 
to refer at great length to speech 
delivered in a previous debate, and that 
noble Lords could not be expected to by 
present when reference was being mate 
to their conduct of which they had rm 
ceived no warning. On the gene 

question his noble Friend’s (the li 

of Northbrook’s) argument appearel 
to be this—Her Majesty’s Gove: 
ment had undertaken, by this Anglo, 
Turkish Convention, special obligation 
for the good government of Asiaii 
Turkey, and it would be impossible # 
carry out those obligations without pn 
viding a sound system of finance, aul 
education, of public works, and a satis 
factory administration of justice. Bu 
it was said Turkey could not provi 
anything of the kind. No doubt, th 
was so; but it was just because Turk 
could not do anything of the kind, 
just because England had undertakent 
accomplish such a task, through t 
Turkish Government—a task which w 
almost beyond human power—that he 
for one, objected to the Anglo-Turkis 
Convention. There was one feature 
that Convention which had not bee 
much alluded to, but which he though 
well worthy of consideration. It 
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‘. the principle upon which it was 
rast i in sodlity, a reversal of one 
Bf the main principles of the Treaty of 
1856, which was the substitution of the 
collective Protectorate of Europe for the 
individual Protectorate of any particular 
country. In the Treaty of Berlin there 
were certain collective engagements on 
the part of the Powers, of which he 
would only say that they were very good 
indeed on paper, but that their value 
depended entirely upon the mode in 
which they were carried out, and that 
they did not seem to him to go very 
much beyond the engagements made in 
1856, Butin Asiatic Turkey, by virtue 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Eng- 
land had undertaken a special and in- 
dividual responsibility of a nature so 
‘Bisorious, that to fail in it would be a dis- 
grace and a shame to us. That responsi- 
bility was one which it did not seem wise 
or sound policy for this country to under- 
take. He would not venture to pro- 
nounce the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
an ‘insane Convention,’? because that 
was a phrase which did not seem to 
have secured the approbation of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) ; 
but he would say it was one of the most 
dangerous and unwise engagements into 
which any Minister of this country had 
ever entered. The noble Earl said he 
did not know what were the views taken 
by the Opposition as to the course to be 
pursued in regard to Asiatic Turkey. 
Well, it was not the business of the Op- 
position to provide measures of detail in 

regard to a question upon which they 
had such a very limited amount of in- 
formation as the present one. At the 
same time, the information they pos- 
sessed seemed to him sufficient to show 
fe that the engagements entered into by 
Her Majesty’s Government were of the 
character which he had ventured to 
state. If, however, the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
misapprehended in this matter, the ex- 


sf Planation was to be found in the per- 


sistency with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had kept Parliament in the 
dark with regard to the whole scope of 
their policy, as it affected the relations of 
this country with other Powers. It was 
this want of frankness on the part of the 
Government which had all along consti- 
tuted the difficulty in the discussion of 
this subject, and which increased the con- 
Vichon, looking to the whole scope of 








the engagements into which this country 
had entered, apart from the other coun- 
tries of Europe, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had once more departed 
from that European concert, which, if 
they had maintained it, would have pre- 
vented all these troubles. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, the noble Marquess who has just 
sat down has, I think, rather misappre- 
hended the nature of the complaint we 
have ventured to make with respect to 
the conduct of Business by Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in this House. We complain 
that they have departed, in two respects, 
from what we have always considered 
to be the legitimate mode of conducting 
Business, and from the traditions of 
other Oppositions. Formerly, it used to 
be regarded as the duty of the Oppo- 
sition, whenever they entertained astrong 
objection to the policy of the Govern- 
ment 0 any great and capital ques- 
tion, to lay their objections before Par- 
liament, and put them to the test of a 
division. This has always been done on 
all great questions where the Opposition 
of the day has challenged the policy of 
the Government of the day. I will speak 
only of what is within my own recollec- 
tion. I remember two capital questions 
upon which the Opposition differed from, 
and condemned strongly, the policy of 
the Government. There was, first, the 
Chinese Question. That was condemned 
by us very strongly; but did we satisfy 
ourselves, in either House, by putting 
small Questions night after night, and 
getting up desultory discussions? On 
the contrary, a formal Motion of Con- 
demnation was moved—and a formal 
division was taken in both Houses— 
and, if I remember rightly, we were 
defeated in one, but were successful in 
the other. The next great question upon 
which we differed deeply from the Go- 
vernment of the day was the Danish 
Question—a question of prime Euro- 
pean importance. No doubt, there were 
during the whole of the Session preced- 
ing the ultimate negotiations occasional 
discussions. When, however, we were 
in a position to challenge the policy of 
the Government, a formal Motion was 
made, and a division taken, and in that 
case, again, we were successful in one 
House and unsuccessful in the other. 
If you will go further back, you will 
find that the run of precedents is un- 
mistakable; and there can be no doubt 
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that the precedents agree with that 
which is the rational and intelligible 
course to take—namely, that this House 
should, like the other, be allowed to ex- 
press its views in a formal manner, and 
have the result recorded on the Journals 
of the House. But that is not our only 
complaint. We complain that these de- 
sultory discussions invert the usual order 
of proceeding. The strange fate seems 
to pursue them, that the discussions 
never have any logical connection with 
the Notice by which they are intro- 
duced. The first Notice given was that 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Camper- 
down), whom I do not see in the House. 
The noble Earl brought under our notice 
a very limited question—whether the 
Government would lay on the Table 
details of the financial arrangements 
with the Turkish Government about 
Cyprus ?—a question about as small as it 
is possible to conceive ; and upon that 
question was raised the whole matter of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the ques- 
tion whether slavery existed in Cyprus, 
and what we intended to do with it, and 
the whole question of the future govern- 
ment of Cyprus, and the powers now 
vested in the Government of the Queen. 
Thenthenoble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) 
called attention to a certain document 
which had been surreptitiously obtained 
from the Foreign Office; and I am bound 
to say, in his own remarks, he did not 
wander much beyond the narrow record he 
had prescribed to himself. But what did 
we have? We had the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Ripon), and 
the noble Earl who recently left the 
Cabinet (the Earl of Carnarvon), making 
speeches which had come too late for the 
debate on the first night after the return 
of the Plenipotentiaries, when the whole 
question of the Congress of Berlin was 
discussed. The same fate has pursued 
them now. The noble Lord (Lord 
Campbell) has put down a large Notice 
on the Paper which would cover a 
debate of great extent, and we are 
treated to a lengthened criticism on 
what took place at a dinner at Knights- 
bridge. We prefer that the time- 
honoured practice should be pursued. 
If noble Lords opposite entertain deep 
objections to the policy that has been 
pursued—if they pronounce it unsound 
—if they think it worthy of the great 
efforts made in the other House—we 


think that this House ought also to be 
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allowed the opportunity of record; 
the Journals its own julpemeain 
policy pursued. But if the Opposition 
will not take this course—if they persist 
in bringing forward this succession 
petty debates—at least, we have a 7 
to ask that the Notices on the Py 
shall give some indication of the pa 
which are to be made. But, my Lords 
the speeches we have heard ‘to-niph; 
have been devoted to a criticism of soms. 
thing beyond what took place in th 
House; and since it pleasesthenoble Myr. 
quess who has just sat down (tho Mar. 
quess of Ripon) to answer speeches not 
made here, but at the dinner at Knights. 
bridge—where I am afraid there wy 
no chance of finding him—I regret hy 
did not study more carefully the docu. 
ments he proposed to answer. As Iu. 
derstand my noble Friend behind m 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield), the grouJ 
on which he asserted that we have not 
increased our responsibility by th 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was this~ 
that the policy of preventing Russis 
from acquiring an influence would d. 
minish instead of increase our respon 
sibilities. 

THe Marquess oF RIPON interposed 
a remark which was not heard. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: ] 
regret if I misrepresent the noble Mar. 
quess ; but I repeat my impression isthat 
the charge he brought against my noble 
Friend behind me was that he had de 
fended the Convention on the grou 
that it did not increase our responsibil 
ties but would diminish them. 

THe Marquess or RIPON: What! 
did say was this. I understood th 
noble Earl opposite to say that he ai- 
mitted the Berlin Treaty alone wouli 
not be of a permanent character, aul 
that, therefore, it was necessary to make 
up for its defects. That was the part 
the speech to which I referred ; and! 
stated that the policy of the Gover 
ment had increased our responsibility; 
but I did not say this with referene 
to the speech of the noble Earl m 
Saturday. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then it comes to this—that we have in 
creased our responsibility. Our grounl 
is simply this—whatever happens, what 
ever Party be in power, we feel con 












people of the country is, that they 
never tolerate that Russian influence 





























¢ supreme in the valleys of the 
es va the Tigris. We take 
that as @ firm point of departure, and 
ye challenge you to contradict it if you 
think we are wrong by an appeal to Par- 
jiament. But, ifthat is true, so far from 
nereasing the responsibilities of Eng- 
land, we have diminished them by an- 
nouncing beforehand to Russia the policy 
ghich, in all cases, the nation is deter- 
mined to pursue, and we illustrate the 
yalue of that precaution by referring to 
all that was lost in the Crimean War by 
want of similar frankness. It has been 
established again and again, and on the 
best authority—on the authority of the 
Emperor Nicholashimself—thatif he had 
known what the policy of the English Go- 
yernment was—what the English people 
would definitely oppose—he never would 
have taken those steps from which he 
could not retreat, and he never would 
have pledged his honour to the pursuit 
of a disastrous war. We desire to save 
the Russian Government in the future 
from that danger, and therefore we have 
placed upon public record, in the most 
solemn and unmistakable manner, the 
policy which we believe the English 
people are determined to pursue; and in 
so doing I think we have given charac- 
ter and plainness and frankness to Eng- 
lish diplomacy which, perhaps, in recent 
years, it was in danger of losing. Those 
misty and shadowy guarantees which 
bound you to everything in theory, and 
which turned out, in practice, to bind 
you to nothing, were anything but 
honourable to the character of European 
diplomacy. There was, for instance, the 
Tripartite Treaty, which engaged in the 
strongest language possible the Go- 
vernments of Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, to make it a casus belli if any of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Paris 
were broken. But when the hour of 
trial came, and the provisions of the 
Treaty of Paris were broken, it was 
found thatthe Guarantee was collective ; 
and that, therefore, it was not binding 
on those who made it. I think it is 
time that the practice of making pledges 
of this kind was abandoned in the 
diplomacy of Europe. We claim, at all 
events, that we have made a pledge 
which will be easily understood by those 
whom it concerns; and therefore it is 
thatI am not alarmed even by the con- 
demnation passed on it by the noble 
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arted from the ‘European concert.” 
at will the future historian think of 
the ‘‘ European concert” when he comes 
to record what that concert has promised 
and what it performed ? The ‘“ Euro- 
pean concert” in 1856 was to preserve 
the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire ; and certainly a more 
imposing machinery could not be devised. 
But 20 years have passed, and not one 
member of the ‘‘ European concert’ has 
lifted its hand in defence of the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. Iam notcomplain- 
ing of this result, but of pledges being 
made, which must have misled Turkey, 
on the one hand, and taught Russia, on 
the other, to despise them. I think it 
is better that we should come to a sim- 
pler form of engagement, in which, only 
two Powers being mixed up, there can be 
no doubt as to the pledges being ful- 
filled. Itis, perhaps, characteristic of 
these debatesand Motions that we should, 
in our speeches, have wholly forgotten 
the Motion of the noble Lord who intro- 
duced it. There was much in the noble 
Lord’s speech which was complimentary 
to the Government; therefore, I need 
not notice it; but there is one observa- 
tion which I should not pass over with- 
out remark. The noble Lord seemed to 
be under the impression that the Russian 
occupation would last over nine months, 
and he said we were guilty of greatcredu- 
lity in thinking that it would terminate 
in that time. It is impossible to compete 
with prophecy, and I will not put my 
prophecy against that of the noble Lord. 
But if he will examine the Protocols he 
will find that the subject of the evacua- 
tion of Turkey in Europe was one to 
which the Government of Austria at- 
tached intense importance ; and if Eng- 
land and Austria agree that the Russian 








, When he declares that we have de- 





Army shall not remain there, the Rus- 
sian Army must retreat. Therefore, I 
think the noble Lord need be under no 
apprehension in that respect. I have 
not the faintest suspicion that Russia de- 
sires in any way to depart from the en- 
gagement so solemnly made. On the 
contrary, the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
came forward at the end of the Con- 
gress, and offered to bind themselves 
by engagements more than ordinarily 
solemn that, on their part, the Treaty 
would be observed; butwe did not think 
it desirable to depart from the ordinary 
diplomatic — of Treaties in this 
respect, and most of the Powers de- 
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clined to entertain the proposal Russia 
made. There was nothing in all that 
passed at the Congress Table, there is 
nothing in the present aspect of the 
diplomatic world, which justifies the 
slightest suspicion that Russia desires in 
any way to depart from the engage- 
ments into which she has solemnly and 
frankly entered. 

Viscount CARDWELL: My Lords, 
we have arrived at an hour at which 
your Lordships do not desire to continue 
the debate, and I have not risen to do 
more than notice one or two remarks 
that have fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess who has just addressed you. He 
complains that we depart from the usual 
practice in not putting down a Motion 
on the subject, and he tells us what his 
side did when they differed from the 
late Government on questions of foreign 
policy. He did not tell us that his 
Friends knew perfectly well that they 
had a very considerable majority in the 
House at the time they so confidently 
appealed to it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : We 
were beaten on the Chinese Question. 

Viscount CARDWELL: But you did 
notexpectto be; so thatmy noble Friend’s 
answer is not quite so successful as he 
expected it to be. We were told by the 
Prime Minister earlier in the evening 
that our objections were very small; 
but, in spite of the view which the Go- 
vernment profess to take of them, we 
fail to obtain any information. The 
first Question raised by my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Rosebery) the other night 
related to the financial position of the 
Island of Cyprus; but though the Ques- 
tion was so small, we failed to obtain an 
answer. A similar result attended an 
effort to obtain information about the 
harbours and resources of Oyprus, as 
affecting our own liabilities. Next, a 
Question was asked as to the future 
laws under which Cyprus would be 
placed; objection was taken that no 
Notice had been given of the Question. 
But it was one which had been asked on 
a former occasion, when no answer 
whatever was given to it. Is it incon- 
sistent with our practice to ask Ques- 
tions about that which we want to 
know? I have been glad to hear from 
the noble Earl opposite one definite 
statement— that this Anglo-Turkish 
Convention is a certainty and reality; 
and that, being a Guarantee given by 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


The Congress at Berlin— 
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ourselves, and not mixed up with {. 
reign countries, it is one that will hy 
carried into effect. To enable us to 
form a judgment, we wanted an angwe 
to the Question whether it was to be, 
reality or not? We were anxious t) 
know whether it was to realize the pic. 
ture we have read of what is to happen 
when the Turkish Government js yp. 
formed and purified, in that most fertil. 
most classical, and most interesting . 
tion of the world? But these Questions 
were deemed not worth answering atall, 
Were the answers consistent with the 
Notices given and with the expectations 
we might justly entertain? The othe 
House, presumably, will have to ask some 
Questions as to the bearing of these ar. 
rangements on the responsibility of the 
taxpayers of the country, and whetherit 
will find the money or accept the ney 
duties devolved by the Convention on 
the country? Surely, we are within our 
right in endeavouring to obtain clear 
views upon the subject? Are we to sit 
still and say nothing? Are we to pro. 
pose Motions of Censure, condemning 
things of which we are as yet only im. 
perfectly informed? Our duty is exactly 
that which we have discharged. It is 
very kind of the noble Earl the Prime 
Minister to take so much pains to im- 
press upon us, line upon line, precept by 
precept, what it is our duty to do, and 
how we are to conduct our own affairs 
Iam not surprised at it; he has edu- 
cated his own Party with infinite skill 
and success; but if he finds us les 
amenable to his instructions, he cannot 
be astonished or disappointed. 
Viscount CRANBROOK : It is some- 
what singular that that which my noble 
Friend does not accept as the duty of 
this House he affirms to be the duty of 
the other, and that the deficiency of in- 
formation which he pleads as an excuse 
for inaction in this House does not deter 
the Leader of the Opposition in the 
other from moving a Resolution to con- 
demn the Government; and that he is at 
this very moment, despite his want of 
information, engaged in thoroughly con- 
demning every portion of our policy. It 
seems to be an unsatisfactory way of 
dealing with questions that affect the 
Government of the country, that those 
who may in their turn be called upon to 
administer affairs should be so doubtful 
as to the course that they would take on 
a great question that they confine them- 
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selves to criticism, and carefully refuse 
to commit themselves to anything they 
would do under any circumstances in 
which they might be placed. There is 
every readiness to take advantage of all 
the condemnation theycan bring forward 
in the way they have done it in this House 
without showing the country in any re- 

ect what it is they think ought to be 
done at this time, and how far the coun- 
tryought to beadvised to go in order to get 
rid of the engagements which have been 
entered into. They willnot say whether 
they will support them hereafter or they 
will not; but they throw out insinuations 
of every kind which favour the supposi- 
tion that this is not a sincere movement 
on the part of this country, and that no 
reliance can be placed on this country 
fulfilling its engagements. We take a 
different view; we enter into these en- 
gagements meaning to fulfil them. We 
have no idea of making Asia Minor a 
Garden of Eden or a Paradise; no such 
expressions have been used by Members 
of the Government. We are too well 
aware of the condition of things that 
has existed there—at the same time, 
we are not unwilling to do what we 
can to bring about a better. A gra- 
dual and a slow process it may be, but 
it is one which will promote the interests 
not only of England, but of the world; 
for it is well known that if that country 
were occupied by the great Power to 
which allusion has been so often made, 
that would materially affect the interests 
of this country and the destinies of the 
world. It was under these circumstances 
that my noble Friends undertook to 
enter into that Convention. They did 
it with the full assent of the Cabinet, 
and, having done so, they think it a 
poor kind of criticism which they are 
called upon to meet night after night 
—a carping criticism, which, instead of 
making definite charges against them 
or the document they have signed on 
behalf of the Government, indulges in 
vague insinuations. Nothing is done 
like to what was done in the cases of 
China and of Denmark, when we af- 
firmed our views of the policy of the 
Government of the day. We have no- 
thing now but criticism. Considering, 


also, the ingenious personal insinuations |- 


wn out against some of us on more 
one occasion, I am obliged to con- 
clude that the only reason why the Op- 
Position do not venture to propose a dis- 
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tinct Resolution is the consciousness 
that they will have, in so doing, the 
support, not of a majority, but of a 
very small minority, either of this 
House or of the country. 

Lorpv ABERDARE: My Lords, we 
have heard many charges in this and the 
other House as to the policy that was 
pursued by the late Government; but I 
am delighted to hear from noble Lords 
opposite that, although questions of the 
greatest importance in foreign policy 
were dealt with during the five years, 
no occasion arose upon which it was pos- 
sible to found any clear and definite 
charge against the foreign policy of the 
Government. 

Lorp HAMMOND pressed for an 
explanation of how the occupation of 
Cyprus would enable the Government 
to defend the Turkish frontier in Asia 
Minor and to watch over the internal 
administration of that country? 

Lorpv CAMPBELL, in reply, said, he 
understood that the Government ac- 
quiesced in his Motion for the Corre- 
spondence. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that no Notice having.been given of the 
noble Lord’s Motion, it was contrary to 
the Rules of the House to entertain it. 

Lorp CAMPBELL continued, that on 
points of Order he was always ready to 
enhance the authority of the noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack, so 
much wanted in the House; but might 
still be permitted to make one observa- 
tion on what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State. He 
concurred with the noble Marquess that 
Austria and Great Britain, if united, 
would suffice to close the Russian occu- 
pation ; but he could not forget that the 
whole history of the transactions which 
had so long engaged them prohibited 
reliance upon Austria as a controlling 
Power over Russia, in any policy the 
latter might be inclined to adopt. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that Papers of the kind indicated 
in the noble Lord’s Motion were on the 
point of being given to the House. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, that in that 
case the object of the Motion was at- 
tained. 


Boarding-out System. 


POOR LAW—THE BOARDING-OUT 
SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 
Viscount ENFIELD asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether the Local 
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Government Board have issued any 
fresh instructions or regulations with 
reference to the boarding-out of pauper 
children since the statement of the Lord 
President of the Council on that subject 
on the 5th of July, 1877? 

Viscount CRANBROOK replied, that 
two classes of pauper children were 
boarded out—those boarded out within 
the Union, and those outside the Union. 
Thecases which had givenrise tothenoble 
Lord’s Question were of two children who 
had been boarded within the Union, and 
they had undoubtedly been subjected 
to gross neglect. Since then—in Sep- 
tember last—rules had been made with 
regard to pauper children boarded within 
the Union, which will, it is hoped, 
work very satisfactorily. In these rules 
it was laid down that the medical officer 
should report on the sanitary state of 
the house where it was proposed chil- 
dren should be boarded, and that not 
more than two children should be 
boarded together unless they belonged 
to the same family. The children were 
to be brought up as members of the 
family where they were boarded. The 


boarding-house was to be within two 
miles of a school ; and the children were 
to be placed in families of the same re- 


ligious opinions as their parents. The 
relieving officer was to pay the money 
weekly, and at the house, so that he 
would have the children continually 
under his eye; the medical officer was 
to visit them once a fortnight. Each 
case was to be reported to the Board of 
Guardians at the end of every quarter, 
and a general return was to be made an- 
nually. Two thousand five hundred 
children were now boarded out within 
Unions ; outside the Unions the number 
of children boarded out were 423. 


SCIENCE AND ART—HISTORICAL GAL- 
LERY OF CASTS.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart COWPER asked, Whether, con- 
sidering the admitted importance of es- 
tablishing a Historical Gallery of Casts 
from the Antique, according to the plan 
proposed by Mr. Walter Perry, the 
First Lord of the Treasury will take im- 
mediate steps to have a Report prepared 
which could be laid before Parliament, 
on the scope and limits of the collection, 
how it could be obtained, and the pro- 
bable cost? The matter was one as to 


Viscount Enfield 
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the desirability of which there could by 
no question ; and he was encouraged ty 
put forward the subject, because two ad. 
ditional Memorials had been Presented 
since he had last brought forward this 
subject. One was from the heads of the 
British Museum and the National Gal. 
lery ; the other was signed by the Hea 
Masters of Public Schools, and had . 
tached to it the names of 26 gentlema 
eminent in their profession, What hy 
wanted was in the nature of a profi. 
minary inquiry, which he believed ther 
would be no difficulty in making. With 
mee to a site, there were rooms ayail. 
able at South Kensington quite large 
enough for a beginning. A grant of 
£10,000 for the purpose of establishing 
the collection would be all that would be 
required. The Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851 were favourable t 
the design. The authorities of South 
Kensington were ready to perform their 
part, and the chief authorities of the 
Museums in this country and abroad 
were ready to give assistance. He hopel 
he should receive a favourable answer 
from the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, who, it was well known, 
took much interest in the promotion of 
the arts. 

Eart GRANVILLE supported the 
application of the noble Earl, and hoped 
the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment would give his consent to the 


preliminary inquiry—which was all that 


was asked at the present moment. 
Tue Kart or BEACONSFIELD sai, 
it was unnecessary to impress on Her 
Majesty’s Government the interest and 
importance of the object which the noble 
Earl had in view. There had never 
been any hesitation on the part of the 
Government upon that head. Nor did 
he think there had been any difficulty 
on the score of expense, although he did 
not pledge himself on that point. He 
quite agreed that this was a matter m 
which many took a great deal of interest. 
The difficulty first felt by the Gover- 
ment arose in this way. There were at 
this moment many Collections and Mu- 
seums urging their claims on the (o- 
vernment either for pecuniary assistance 
or for having sites conferred on them. 
Both these claims were difficult to deal 
with. The expenditure for an_ object 
such as that brought forward by the 
noble Earl might not be excessive; but 
a precedent once set would influence 
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other bodies to put forward their claims ; 
and, therefore, they must be considered 

ether by the Treasury in estimating 
the probable increase of expenditure. 
The matter was not so easily settled. 
There was another cause of delay. He 
had, perhaps imprudently, personally 
undertaken the attention of this busi- 
ness, and shortly afterwards he was 
very unexpectedly obliged to go abroad, 
and so it was neglected. He could say 
little more, therefore, than he said at 
the end of March; for, although seve- 
ral gentleman had been applied to 
to form a Treasury Committee, still 
nothing had been brought to a head, 
and the question was in the same state 
asat the end of March. Having can- 
didly confessed his backsliding so far, 
hé assured his noble Friends opposite 
it was a question which he fully appre- 
ciated, and he hoped during the Recess 
they should bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


House adjourned at half past Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—oQror— 


THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN— 
THESSALY.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any complaints have 
been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the effect that during the sitting 
of the Congress Consul Biunt suggested 
to the Turks to get up a Petition in 
Thessaly in favour of the establishment 
of an autonomous province under the 
protectorate of England; and, if so, 
whether Mr. Blunt has been asked to 
explain his conduct ? 

R. BOURKE: No, Sir; no such 
complaints have been made at the 
Foreign Office, and no such proceedings 
on the part of Mr. Blunt have been re- 
ported to the Foreign Office. 


THE JUDICATURE ACT—RULE I, 
ORDER 36—SURREY ASSIZES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that at the 
commencement of the present Guildford 
Assizes the senior judge made the an- 
nouncement that, notwithstanding the 
terms of Rule I., Order 36, under the 
Judicature Act, he should only try 
causes which had arisen in Surrey ; that 
in consequence of such announcement 
several cases were struck out, including 
a case where a judge of the Supreme 
Court at chambers had changed the 
venue from another county to Surrey ; 
and, whether the Government is pre- 
pared to take steps to prevent the serious 
consequences to suitors arising from the 
course taken by the judge? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he sent the Question of the hon. 
Member to the Lord Chief Baron, who 
was senior Judge at the Surrey Assizes. 
The learned Chief Baron, in reply, said 
the learned Judges who had held Assizes 
in Surrey since the new distribution of 
circuits throughout England had found 
it necessary to try no causes in Surrey 


‘| other than those in which the cause of 


action arose in the county, or in which 
the parties and their witnesses were re- 
sident in the county. The Lord Chief 
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Justice and Lord Coleridge had adopted 
this principle, and the main reason was 
that a great number of causes—some- 
time 150 or 200—were brought to the 
Assizes, the parties to which were 
strangers to the county, and often came 
from distant parts of the country, and 
even from Scotland ; consequently, the 
real business of the county was greatly 
delayed. He (Mr. Assheton Cross) pre- 
sumed that his proper course would be 
to send the letter to the Lord Chancellor, 
in order that the letter might be brought 
under his notice. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
should on that day week renew his Ques- 
tion, and ask, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to take any steps 
in order to prevent Her Majesty’s Judges 
placing themselves above the law? 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869— 
TIMBERSCOMBE SCHOOL SCHEME. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it 
was not provided by the forty-eighth 
section of the Timberscombe School 
Scheme, approved by the Queen in 
Council on the 12th August 1876, that 


“‘no boy or girl shall, by reason of any 
exemption from attending prayer or religious 
worship, or from any lesson or series of lessons 
on a religious subject, be deprived of any ad- 
vantage or emolument under the Foundation to 
which he or she would otherwise have been 
entitled ; ’’ 
whether he is aware that, under the 
seventh clause of a Scheme of competitive 
examinations for Exhibitions drawn up 
by the Governors of the said School, it 
is provided that the examination shall 
include ‘“‘Group IV. of the diocesan 
system in religious subjects,” 7. ¢. the 
creeds and catechisms of the Church of 
England ; and, if he proposes to take 
any steps to protect children not attend- 
ing religious instruction from the loss of 
advantage they suffer in the examina- 
tions for Exhibitions? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
my attention has been directed. to this 
case, and after looking at the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, and the Timbers- 
combe School Scheme, I find that the 
only persons having jurisdiction in the 
case are the Charity Commissioners, 
whose decision is final; and they are not 
of opinion that the regulations for the 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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examination violate the School Scheme 
I should add that this school is a Church 
of England foundation, and by Section 
19 of the Endowed Schools Act is spe- 
cially excepted from preceding clauses 
relating to religious instruction. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTs— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. STEVENSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he can hold out any 
prospect on the part of the Government 
of introducing next Session a Bill for 
the amendment of the Acts relating to 
municipal corporations, as he has been 
unable this Session to carry out his in- 
tention of doing so, which he announced 
on the 10th of August last year, in which 
Bill he hoped to include provisions for 
the readjustment of wards and council. 
lors in boroughs, with a view of correct- 
ing anomalies in the representation 
arising from changes in the population 
and rateable value of existing wards? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Ho txer): Sir, when on the 10th 
of August last year I made some observa- 
tions to which the hon. Memberrefers, but 
which he does not in his Question quite 
accurately describe, I had been informed 
that a Bill to amend the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts would be introduced by 
the Government this Session, and I ex- 
pressed an opinion that the provisions 
relating to the adjustment of wards, 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Pell) was 
then pressing, would find a more ap- 
propriate place in such Bill than in the 
one which was then under my charge. 
The Government measure I alluded to 
has been introduced by my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and, I 
believe, is now in Committee. I had 
no other Bill in contemplation when! 
spoke. 


CRIMINAL LAW—VACCINATION PRO- 
SECUTIONS—PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he has had his attention called to the 
treatment of Thomas Bertram, who was 
sentenced at Sunderland, on the 14th 
June, to fourteen days’ imprisonment 
for the non-vaccination of his child, 
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“who was sent to Durham Gaol handcuffed 
with ordinary criminals, and whilst there his 
daily diet consisted of two pints of gruel and 
one pound of bread; that he was denied the 
use of a mattress on which to sleep, and that 
hig coll door was kept continually locked with 
the exception of three quarters of an hour 
twice a-day while out for exercise ; #e 
and, if he intends making any altera- 
tions in the existing prison regulations ? 

Mx. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that this question did not rest with 
the Secretary of State. The whole 
thing turned upon the warrant of com- 
mitment. He was in hopes that by the 
passing of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Bill a great part of the evil referred to 
might have been prevented ; but, un- 
fortunately, it had not been possible to 
get that measure passed this Session. 
He hoped to re-introduce that measure 
at the very earliest period of next Ses- 
sion, in order that a great part of the 
inconvenience alluded to might be ob- 
viated. He thought that the unregu- 
lated use of handcuffs was a matter 
deeply to be regretted, and he called the 
attention of the mayor to this matter, 
and he (the mayor) stated that he would 
bring the matter before the bench. He 
(Mr. Assheton Cross) had expressed his 
opinion as strongly as he could against 
the indiscreet use of handcuffs. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — TREATY 
OF BERLIN—THE TURKISH INDEM- 
NITY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LAING asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether there is any- 
thing in the Treaty of Berlin, or in the 
engagements taken by Russia at the 
Congress, by which the indemnity to be 
paid by Turkey to Russia is postponed 
to other debts of the Turkish Govern- 
ment which had no special hypotheca- 
tions, contrary to the general rule that 
the debts of a State have no priority, 
poi ie apart from special hypotheca- 
ions ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there is nothing in the 
Treaty of Berlin that bears upon this 
matter; but in the 11th Protocol it will 
be found that there were some communi- 


cations that passed between the Pleni- | 


ager I will especially call the 
on. Gentleman’s attention to what 
passed between Count Corti and Count 
Schouvaloff. Count Corti quotes the 
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words of Count Schouvaloff declaring 
that if the indemnity of 300,000,000 
of roubles be affirmed by a vote of 
the Congress, this sum would enjoy no 
preferential claims over the loans gua- 
ranteed by France and England. His 
Excellency remarks that he thinks there 
are other loans not guaranteed, and he 
thinks he may believe that the Russian 
declaration extends to all the other 
loans of Turkey. Count Schouvaloff 
says that he has not examined this diffi- 
culty ; but he states generally that Rus- 
sia proposes to respect the legality of 
every anterior loan. Prince Gortscha- 
koff remarks that the war indemnity 
would not affect the interests of the 
creditors of the Porte. I do not pretend 
to put an interpretation upon nice ques- 
tions of international law; but these are 
points which are material to the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
YEOMANRY ADJUTANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STARKIE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Adjutants 
of Yeomanry, appointed under the old 
regulations, are to be granted the same 
steps in promotion of a Majority as the 
Adjutants of Militia appointed under the 
old regulations, and holding their ap- 
pointments permanently, the same as 
Adjutants of Yeomanry ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that the question was at present under 
the consideration of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, and he 
should prefer waiting until the Report 
of that Committee was received before 
he made any statement on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—UNION WORK- 
HOUSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Re- 
port of the Commission appointed last 
year to inquire as to the advisability of 
the amalgamation of union workhouses 
in Ireland will be presented to the 
House before the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that the Report would not be presented 
to Parliament this Session, because it 
was not expected that the Commission 
would have concluded its labours before 
September. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE MEDICAL ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
at this advanced period of the Session, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with a measure involving so 
many important interests as the Medical 
Act Amendment Bill ? 

Mr.A. MILLS asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed this 
Session with the Medical Act Amend- 
ment Bill, now standing for Second 
Reading on the 5th day of August, 
against which stage six Notices have 
been placed on the Order Book, together 
with three pages of Amendments in the 
event of the House going into Commit- 
tee on the Bill ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
in consequence of the opposition by cer- 
tain Members to this Bill, its chances of 
becoming law this year daily diminish. 
My Amendments were put upon the 
Notice Paper to make clear to the op- 
ponents of the Bill the course we in- 
tended to take, in the hope that their 
opposition would be then removed ; and 
until I know the effect of my Amend- 
ments, Iam unable to give a definite 
answer as to the fate of the Bill this 
Session. 


NAVY—H.MLS. ‘“‘ VANGUARD.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been called to the losses of drift nets 
and other tackle suffered by owners of 
fishing craft in the Bay of Dublin 
owing to the standing rigging and 
wreck of H.M.8. ‘“‘ Vanguard ;” and, if 
he will inform the House of the mea- 
sures taken for the removal of the said 
wreck ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that he was not aware that fishermen 
had lost their nets owing to the wreck of 
the Vanguard, and if they had done so 
he was afraid it must be due to some 
want of care on their own part. He 
was sorry to say that it was not in the 
power of the Admiralty to take any 
steps in the matter until the 31st of 
October. The contractor had under- 
taken to raise the ship by that date, and 
until he fulfilled or abandoned his 
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undertaking, it would not be possible 
for the Admiralty to interfere with the 
ship. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1859—THE 
CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. — QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
to: the Treasury, Whether the answer 
given by him toa question on June 27th, 
that in the scheme for the reorganisa. 
tion of the Customs Department the 
ordinary terms of retirement under 
the Superannuation Act of 1859 will be 
offered, applies to the outdoor as well as 
the indoor department of the Customs? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that his answer of the 
27th of June applied both to the out-door 
and the in-door Departmentsof the Cus- 
toms. 


ARMY—DISMISSAL OF THE RESERVES. 
QUESTION. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of Statefor War, Whether, 
in the probable event of the Reservemen 
being shortly sent to their homes, the 
Government, having in view such effect 
on the labour market, would consider 
the propriety of not dismissing them all 
suddenly or simultaneously ? 

Cotonet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
the difficulty referred to by the hon. 
Baronet had been very carefully con- 
sidered by the War Department, and 
they had decided to discharge the men 
sometime before the expiration of theiren- 
gagements, so that their discharge would 
be spread over a period of something like 
a fortnight. Perhaps he might be al- 
lowed to add that, in consequence of 
communications which he had caused to 
be made to the Inspector General of 
Fortifications, instructions were given to 
ascertain if the Government contractors 
would find, as far as possible, work for 
the men on the operations in which they 
were engaged. In some cases this had 
been done, and notification had been 
given to the men that they might find 
employment. 


COAL MINES—THE HAYDOCK 
EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MAODONALD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Report of the Inquiry 
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49 the cause of the Haydock Explosion 
a ikely to be laid upon the Table of 
the House; and, whether it will be circu- 
lated among Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Report referred to had 
not yet been received ; but that as soon 
as it was it would be laid upon the 
Table in due course. 

Mr. MACDONALD gave Notice, that 
on going into Committee of Supply on 
an early day he should call attention to 
thesubject, and should move a Resolu- 


n. 
“e ASSHETON CROSS hoped that 
the hon. Member would not jmove a Re- 
solution on the subject until he had seen 
the Report of the gentleman who was 
specially sent to investigate the question. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
MILITIA COLONELS—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, with reference to his 
reply on the 25th of July, that in the 
Militia the regulations as to the retire- 
ment of officers at 60 years of age, un- 
less specially recommended for five years’ 
extension, were strictly enforced, what 
course he proposes to pursue with re- 
gard to the officers commanding the 
Bedford and 2nd Stafford Militia who 
have attained the ages of 77 and 70 
respectively; and, whether he is of opi- 
nion that sufficient information as to the 
ages of Militia officers and their conse- 
quent retirement to ensure a proper flow 
of promotion, is at present at the dis- 
posal of the War Office ? 

Coronet, STANLEY, in reply, said, 
perhaps the hon. Member would allow 
him to answer his Question generally 
and not particularly in reference to the 
cases of certain officers who were Mem- 
bers of that House. The rule which he 
had adopted in all cases was the one 
which he understood, from consultation 
with the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Inspector General of the Auxiliary 
Forces, was to be generally acted upon 
—namely, that when an officer attained 
the age of 60 he should, as a rule, 
retire from the active command of a regi- 
ment, his commission then being an 
honorary one; but that, in certain ex- 
ceptional circumstances, he should be 
permitted to retain his command for 
another five years. 





TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice, with reference to a dis- 
crepancy in the French and English ver- 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin. I wish to 
know, Whether the elaboration of the or- 
ganic law of Bulgaria is to precede the 
election of a Prince, according to the 
French version, or whether the Prince 
is to be elected before the organic law is 
elaborated, as is stated in the English 
version ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the French ver- 
sion of the Treaty is correct—that is, 
the organic law precedes the election of 
a Prince. I would take this opportunity 
of expressing my regret to the House 
that I find that there are a good number 
of inaccuracies in the translation of the 
Treaty, and I can only say that these 
inaccuracies are to be excused by the 
fact that we were most anxious that not 
one moment should be lost in presenting 
the Paper to the House. Beyond 
causing inconvenience to hon. Members, 
those inaccuracies are of no importance, 
and they will be rectified before the 
ratification of the Treaty. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he had asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer two or 
three times when the Supplementary 
Estimates would be laid upon the Table, 
and when he would make his statement 
in relation to them? He should be 
obliged if the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the House that information 
now. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Supplementary Estimates 
will be laid upon the Table this even- 
ing, and I hope to be able to take them 
on Monday next, provided the course of 
Public Business will enable me to do so. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne (Establishment) Bill be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion of the Marquess 
of Hartington relating to Eastern Affairs.— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—<-0o— 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND OF 
STRATHEARNE (ESTABLISHMENT) 
BILL—[Bu11 277.] 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MACDONALD said, it had been 
his intention to divide the House on the 
question ; but he had no wish to stand 
between the House and the debate on 
Eastern affairs, which was then about to 
come on. He would not, therefore, 
carry out his original intention ; but he 
must say he entered his strongest pro- 
test against the measure. 

Mr. BURT fully approved of the 
course taken by the hon. Member for 
Stafford. He also would like to make 
a few remarks upon the subject; but he 
thought he should best consult the con- 
venience of the House by reserving them 
until the third reading of the Bill. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o.0Qo— 


EASTERN AFFAIRS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
rising to move the following Resolu- 
tions :— 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin without a further recourse 
to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and self-government of some of the 
populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets :— 

“That it has not been found practicable to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with the claims of the 
Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek subjects 
of the Porte : 

“That by. the assumption under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended: 

“ That the undefined engagements entered into 
by Her Majesty’s Government in respect of the 
better administration of those provinces have 
imposed heavy responsibilities on the State, 
whilst no sufficient means have been indicated 
for securing their fulfilment : 





“And that such engagements have been entered 
into, and responsibilities incurred, without the 
previous knowledge of Parliament ; ’’ 


said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to call the 
attention of the House to the Papers 
which have been recently laid before us 
on the subject of Eastern affairs, to the 
Convention concluded between the 
Governments of England and Turkey, 
to the Treaty which has been concluded 
at Berlin and the despatches which ac. 
companied it, and to the Protocols of 
the Congress which has lately closed. I 
am afraid that in doing so, I may have 
to occupy somewhat longer time than I 
am in the habit of doing, and I fear that 
even then it will be in my power but 
very imperfectly to lay before the House 
a sketch of those considerations which 
I think ought to be taken into view by 
the House, before we vote on the Reso- 
lution that I am about to propose. But, 
in these circumstances, I think I shall 
best consult my duty and the convenience 
of the House, by refraining altogether 
from any unnecessary preliminary ob- 
servations, and by directing attention as 
briefly as I can to the main points which 
I ask the House to consider. The Re- 
solutions which I am about to move, it 
will be observed, do not, in any way, 
attack the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin; but, at the same time, I think 
the House ought to take this opportunity 
of considering what are the provisions 
of the settlement of Berlin, in what 
respect it alters previous engagements, 
and in what position it leaves the Turkish 
Empire and affairs in the East. The 
Government appear to be desirous of 
inviting us to consider the Treaty of 
Berlin in comparison with the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and to limit our considera- 
tion of it to that view. I think that a 
very inadequate idea of what is accom- 
plished by the Treaty of Berlin would be 
arrived at in any such manner. The 
Treaty of San Stefano was avowedly a 
preliminary Treaty; it was always ad- 
mitted by Russia that its main pro- 
visions—at all events, those provisions 
which affected other European Powers, 
should be subject to revision by Europe ; 
and it did not profess to be, on the part 
of the Russian Government, 4 

settlement of affairs in the East. 1 
think that a more just idea of what has 
been effected by the Congress of Berlin 
would be obtained if we compared, for 
a moment, the state of things which 
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existed at the close of the Crimean War 
with that which now exists in Turkey. 
The principles of the Treaty of Paris, 
by which the Crimean War was ter- 
minated, were, in the main, these — 
That the integrity of the Dominions of 
Turkey, as then established, was gua- 
yanteed, and the independence of the 
Sultan, on the principle that he should 
be complete master within his own Do- 
minions, was there asserted. Well, be- 
fore the late War broke out, before active 
operations commenced, a communication 
was made by the Russian Government 
to Her Majesty’s Government, in June, 
1877, informing them what were the 
demands of Russia in case peace could 
be concluded without having recourse to 
actual hostilities. No doubt, those de- 
mands made very considerable inroads 
on the two principles which I have re- 
ferred to as being the basis of the 
Settlement of 1856. Still, I think it 
would be desirable to recall to the House 
what those demands of Russia, in June 
of last year, were, and to see how very 
far short they fall of what has been 
accomplished by the Congress of Berlin. 
At that time, Russia demanded that 
Bulgaria, up to the Balkans, should be 
an autonomous Vassal Province. As to 
Bulgaria South of the Balkans, it was 
proposed to secure to it, as well as to 
other Christian Provinces of Turkey, the 
best possible guarantees for a regular 
Administration; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were to be provided with institutions 
compatible with their internal state and 
good administration; and Austria was 
to have a preponderating vice in their 
future organization. As to the inde- 
pendence of Roumania, that was to be 
settled by European agreement; as to 
Montenegro and Servia, nothing was 
said about their independence, but an 
increase of their territory was to be de- 
termined on by a common agreement ; 
and as to the annexation of territory on 
the part of Russia itself, nothing was 
asked for except that part of Bessarabia 
which was ceded in 1856, and some por- 
tion of the territory at Batoum. These 
were the terms asked for by Russia in 
June, 1877, and the House will remem- 
ber in what manner they were described 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to whom they were referred. 
Sir Austen Layard declared that they 
vere terms virtually amounting to the 
destruction of the Turkish Empire, and 
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he proceeded to argue in what way they 
would have that effect. I do not know— 
we have never known—what was pre- 
cisely the view taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government themselves of those terms; 
but they never expressed their approval 
of them, nor took steps to urge them 
upon Turkey to save her from the horrors 
and disasters of the war which has lately 
been concluded. Let the House com- 
pare those terms of June, 1877, with 
those of the Settlement agreed to by the 
Congress of Berlin. Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro have all acquired com- 
plete independence; Bulgaria, North of 
the Balkans, has acquired a larger and 
more complete degree of independence 
than that which was stipulated for in 
June, 1877. The Bulgarians, North of 
the Balkans, are, in fact, on the high 
road to complete independence, and fol- 
lowing in the footsteps which have been 
trodden by Roumania and Servia. In 
South Bulgaria, or, as the Congress 
preferred to describe it, in Eastern Rou- 
melia, an administrative autonomy has 
been established. It is true that it is 
described in the Treaty as remaining 
under the direct political and military 
authority of the Sultan. But under 
what condition is the Sultan to exercise 
that direct political and military autho- 
rity ? Thereis to be aChristian Governor, 
who is to be appointed with the assent 
and after consultation with the Powers 
of Europe, and he is to be irremovable 
for a period of five years. Thatis to say, 
the Mahomedan Sultan is bound to ap- 
point, to rule over this Province, which 
remains under his direct authority, a 
Governor of a different religion, and he 
is bound to do that only after consulta- 
tion with, and with the assent of the 
Powers of Europe. A Constitution is to 
be prepared for Eastern Roumelia, not 
by the Sultan and his Advisers, but by a 
European Commission, and it is to re- 
ceive the assent of the Powers. The 
Sultan is, it is true, to be permitted to 
defend the frontier of that Province; 
but even that Prerogative is only to be 
exercised under certain restrictions. Ir- 
regular troops may not be used, even in 
the defence of the frontier; and as to 
the internal administration of the Pro- 
vince, he is not permitted to introduce 
any regular troops for the preservation 
of order ; he is not to be the judge when 
order in the Province is or is not dis- 
turbed—internal order is to be preserved 
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by a native gendarmerie or militia; and 
it is the Governor General appointed by 
the Powers of Europe who is to be the 
judge when the necessity arises for 
summoning troops for the preservation 
of internal or external security. Such 
is the nature, political and military, of 
the authority which has been reserved 
to the Sultan by the Treaty of Berlin. 
What is his position as regards inde- 
pendence with respect to the other Pro- 
vinces of Turkey? By the 23rd Article 
of the Treaty, the Porte undertakes to 
apply scrupulously in the Island of Crete 
the organic law of 1868. Similar laws 
are to be introduced into the other parts 
of the Empire; special Commissions, in 
which the native element is to be largely 
represented, are to draw out the details 
of the new laws, and the Sublime Porte, 
before promulgating those laws, is to 
submit them to, and take the advice of, a 
European Commission instituted for the 
organization of Eastern Roumelia. Such 
is the amount of independence preserved 
to the Sultan by the Treaty of Berlin 
for the remainder of his Empire. I have 
now to refer for a moment to the case of 
Greece and the Greek Provinces of 
Turkey ; and I wish to state, at the out- 
set, that though I have thought it ne- 
cessary to refer to them in the Resolu- 
tions, I do not propose to formulate any 
serious charge against Her Majesty’s 
Government in this respect. Any re- 
sponsibility that has been incurred—and 
I think it is a very great one—has been 
incurred by all the other Powers that 
met in Congress ; but, nevertheless, Her 
Majesty’s Government did, in my opinion, 
incur with regard to Greece a special 
responsibility not shared by the other 
Powers. Throughout these troubles, 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
in constant communication with the 
Greek Government, and assurances and 
promises in considerable numbers have 
been made to the Greek Government 
with a view of inducing them to abstain 
from adding to the difficulties of the 
Porte. I freely admit that the promises 
of the Government were not of a very 
distinct or definite character; but I think 
that their general effect, if I am not 
misrepresenting them, was that the 
Greek Government was informed that 
they would lose nothing by waiting, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
use its best endeavours, when the time 
for the final settlement arrived, to gain 
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for the Greeks in Turkey all the ad. 
vantages and reforms that would fall to 
the other Christian subjects of the 
Porte. That being the nature of the 
promises made by Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment, and the nature of the induce. 
ment held out to the Greeks to abstain 
from taking part in the war, let us now 
proceed to consider what the results are, 
Lord Salisbury, in the Congress, asked 
for and obtained the admission of a 
Greek Delegate ; but what were, respec- 
tively, the attitudes of the Governments 
of the European Powers to the Greeks 
in the Congress? Who proved to be 
the friend of friends at the Congress? 
Prince Gortschakoff declared beforehand 
that he was anxious for the Greek cause, 
and that the Representatives of Russia 
were not exclusively concerned with the 
Slavs, but regarded also all the Christian 
subjects of the Porte; and when the 
question came on, he said that he would 
identify himself with any measures 
adopted in favour of the Greeks, and 
would even demand for the Greek Pro- 
vinces of Turkey an autonomy similar 
to that claimed for the Slavs, the object 
of his Government being to draw those 
races closer together. That being the 
view taken of the Greek claims by the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries in the Con- 
gress, what do we find is the attitude of 
the British Representatives? Ata later 
period of the deliberations of the Con- 
gress, France brought forward proposals 
in favour of the Kingdom of Greece 
which were, no doubt, the result of a 
preliminary arrangement between the 
Powers. I cannot say that those pro- 
posals, moderate in the extreme though 
they were, received any warm support 
from Lord Beaconsfield. The Greeks 
were informed that they had totally mis- 
apprehended the objects of the Con- 
gress; they were told—and, after the 
assurances they had received, with cold 
comfort—that no one could doubt the 
future of Greece, and that nations that 
had a future could, like individuals 
similarly placed, afford to wait. But 
as to the proposals themselves, Lord 
Beaconsfield declared that he looked 
upon them as open to objections, which, 
however, his Excellency would withdraw 
in the interests of unanimity. Thats 
the amount of support which the Greeks 
received in the Congress from the Bn- 
tish Plenipotentiaries, who had before 
put themselves forward as the champions 
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of their admission and of their claims. 
Well, Sir, we are told that in point of 
territory Greece will obtain a great deal. 
But the Congress does not insist, as it 
does in other cases, upon any extension 
of Greek territory, but merely recom- 
mends it; and it rests to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the goodwill and 
disposition of the Government of Turkey 
whether or not Greece will ever obtain 
that extension of territory. But, Sir, 
Greece in that matter acted not merely 
in her own interests as a nation; but she 
was, to some extent, and was recognized 
to be, the champion of the Greek sub- 
jects of Turkey ; and the course she 
desired to take, but which she was per- 
suaded not to take, was calculated not 
only to advance her own interests, but 
also those of her compatriots in Turkey. 
The Government of Her Majesty pro- 
mised to use their best endeavours to 
give them the same advantages as those 
ained for other races; but what is the 
result? The Slavs are protected by 
Russia, and acted just as we advised 
Greece not to act, and they are now 
either absolutely free or else in a very 
advanced position towards acquiring ab- 
solute independence; the Greek Pro- 
vinces, on the other hand, obtain nothing 
but the extension to them of the Cretan 
Constitution, which has not preserved 
their freedom nor prevented the occur- 
rence of continued struggles against the 
authority of Turkey. Lord Beacons- 
field, in his speech on Saturday last, 
said there was a Party not in this coun- 
try alone—which I take to mean that 
there is one also in this country—which, 
for factious purposes, egged on the 
Greeks to take a violent course. I think 
Lord Beaconsfield is somewhat difficult 
to satisfy. When his policy is not di- 
rectly challenged in the House in which 
he sits, he complains that it is met only 
by question and innuendo; when, on the 
other hand, it is challenged in this 
House, and when I, acting on behalf 
of a good many hon. Members on this 
side of the House, put forward some 
one of our objections to it, then we are 
told that we are acting for factious pur- 
poses. But I deny the charge alto- 
gether that in this country there is any 
Party that for factious purposes is en- 
deavouring to egg on Greece. Every- 
one must be aware that after the end 
of the war—after the termination of the 
labours of the Congress, it would be 
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perfect madness for Greece to attempt 
to pursue a violent course. What I re- 
gret is that past proceedings will have 
taught the Greeks a lesson which they 
will not soon forget, and that on the 
next occasion of difficulty in Turkey, 
they will rather be disposed to follow 
the example, which has been proved to 
be successful, of the Slav subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire, than to follow the 
advice which has been given them by 
Her Majesty’s Government. In future 
they will be disposed to follow Servia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, who, with 
the assistance of Russia, have obtained 
some tangible advantages, instead of 
listening to the Government that soothes 
them during the time of possible action 
with smooth words and promises—words 
and promises which, when the time of 
performance arrived, seem to have been 
so greatly and so unfortunately mis- 
apprehended. There is one point of view 
from which I am perfectly ready to con- 
cede that the Congress has done good 
service to Europe, and also to the cause 
of Greece. I cannot look upon the 
Treaty of San Stefano or of Berlin as a 
final solution of the Eastern Question, 
though the Treaty of San Stefano was, 
perhaps, more complete than that of 
Berlin. I give no opinion whether it is 
a better solution or not; but the Treaty 
of San Stefano pointed to a complete 
solution, which would been entirely and 
solely in the interests of one race, and 
that the Slav race. I think that the 
Great Bulgaria, which was planned in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, would have 
left open to Greece an extension in the 
direction of Epirus and Thessaly; but 
would, no doubt, have closed to Greece 
all prospect of extension in the direction 
of Salonica, Roumelia, and Constanti- 
nople. Well, Sir, I believe, as I have 
said, that the Treaty of Berlin will not 
prove a final settlement. I believe that 
the future of the inhabitants of what 
remains of the Dominions of Turkey will 
ultimately be determined by internal 
and natural causes, rather than by 
causes which are external and artificial ; 
and I rejoice that a temporary solution, 
temporary though it be, has been ar- 
rived at, which will leave scope for those 
natural causes to work, and which will 
not replace the military domination of 
Turkey by the military domination of 
Russia or the Slav over unwilling races. 
In the main, Sir, the provisions of the 
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Treaty of Berlin are not repugnant to 
the views which have frequently been 
expressed by hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House. We have always 
looked at the Treaty of Paris as an ex- 
periment. It was based on the idea that 
the institutions of Turkey might be re- 
formed, and that with the chances there 
given her, she might ultimately take 
her place among the nations of Europe. 
We have come to the conclusion, sooner 
than hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 
experiment has failed, and that some 
policy must be substituted for that which 
was the dominant policy in 1856. We 
beligved that the only substitute for that 
policy lay in the gradual development 
of the Christian races of the Porte. You 
may disguise it if you choose, you may 
use what phrases you please about the 
independence and power and direct au- 
thority which are left to Turkey; but, 
disguise it as you will, that is the prin- 
ciple which is at the bottom of the Treaty 
of Berlin. So far as the Treaty of Berlin 
is a complete settlement, it is in the direc- 
tion of extending self-government to the 
races which were lately subject; so far 
as it is incomplete it points to a com- 
plete settlement in the same direction ; 
and it is because we believe that it is a 
step, and a very long step, in the direc- 
tion of the policy which we have from 
the very beginning of these troubles 
advocated upon this side of the House, 
that we do not repudiate, but rather 
welcome, the Treaty which has been 
concluded. I observe that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) 
has given Notice of an Amend- 
ment, which is about to receive the 
support of the great majority of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, expressing great 
satisfaction with all that has been 
done or attempted to be done by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I suppose we 
may take that to mean an approval of 
what has been done by the Congress of 
Berlin. If that be so, and if the Amend- 
ment is to be assented to by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite—what greater justification 
could we desire fur the course which we 
have taken from the very beginning? 
If you approve what has been done at 
Berlin, you approve what has been done 
by the war. If youapprove the indepen.- 
dence of Bosnia, Servia, and Roumania, 
and the self-government of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia, then you must 
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approve those results which have been 
brought about by the war. You your. 
selves tried at the Conference at (on. 
stantinople what could be effected by 
peaceable means. Those means failed 
and all that has been accomplished has 
been brought about by the war; and 
the course we have taken throughout 
has been, by every means in our power 
to induce the Government and the coun. 
try to refrain from going to war for the 
purpose of resisting the enterprize which 
had been taken in hand by Russia. If 
then, you are about to vote approval of 
all the results of the war, how can we 
desire any better justification of the course 
we have taken? But, Sir, it is impossible 
to look only at results, and to shut our 
eyes altogether to the course which has 
been pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the mode in which those 
results have been arrived at. The cha- 
racter of English statesmanship and of 
English diplomacy must always be a 
subject of no common interest to 
this House. I am not going now 
into a subject which has been discussed 
at considerable length in “ another 
place,”’ as to the good faith and accuracy 
of statements which were made in both 
Houses of Parliament. I have no doubt 
it was extremely inconvenient to Her 
Majesty’s Government, when the secret 
Agreement, which they entered into with 
Russia, was inadvertently disclosed. I 
think that after the Agreement had been 
disclosed, it would have been as well 
had a full and complete account of it, 
and all that led to it, been laid before 
Parliament. All I can say is that if it 
was the intention of the Government to 
give that frank, clear, and complete 
account of the Agreement, and of the 
circumstances which led to it, they have 
been somewhat unfortunate in the re- 
plies they have given and in the impres- 
sion they produced. But, Sir, I do not 
want to go into that controversy, and I 
venture to express a hope that we may 
proceed to this debate without reopen- 
ing it. But it is important to consider 
whether the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, not towards us, not towards 
Parliament, but towards Europe, has 
been a consistent one—whether it has 
been a course consistent with the declara- 
tions that they made to Europe, or con- 
sistent with the obligations they owed 
to Europe? We have, since the con- 
clusion of the war, been incessant m 
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n of disapproval as to the 
secrecy with which the Treaty of San 
Stefano was entered into. — We have 
declared, over and over again, that we 
should recognize no agreement as bind- 
ing which affected European or British 
interests which had not been submitted 
to Europe, and had not received the 
approval of Europe. We concluded 
that the Treaty of San Stefano should 
be submitted at the Congress as a whole ; 
and I observe that in the despatch of 
July 13, Lord Salisbury says that the 
demand had been fully recognized. But 
Lord Salisbury did not think it neces- 
sary to state that before that contention 
was fully recognized and admitted by 
Russia, we had entered into a secret 
Agreement with Russia, by which the 
main provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano—not certain unimportant stipu- 
lations which did not affect European or 
British interests, but its most important 
stipulations—were agreed upon between 
England and Russia, who had allthrough 
been considered as the chief opponents 
in the matter; and that, therefore, prac- 
tically, they were removed from the 
consideration of the Congress of Berlin. 
Sir, that was not the only secret Agree- 
ment which Her Majesty’s Government 
entered into before the Congress was 
held. There was also a Convention 
with Turkey, which up to that time was 
also a secret Convention. And now I 
wish to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
how, in their view, that Convention, 
which was never submitted to the Con- 
gress, and had never received the ap- 
proval of Europe, was consistent with 
the declarations they made to Europe ? 
That Convention binds Turkey to do 
two things. First, it gives to us certain 
rights of intervention which were, in our 
opinion, necessary to secure better go- 
vernment in Asiatic Turkey, and next it 
allows our occupation of the Island of 
Cyprus. Well, in what respect did the 
first concession differ from the contention 
put forward by Russia before the 
Crimean War as to a Protectorate be- 
tween the Porte and its subjects, and 
which we resisted by force of arms, and 
which it was one of the main objects of 
the Treaty of Paris to induce Russia to 
abandon? How is it admissible for us 
to assume the special right of inter- 
ference between the Porte aad its sub- 
jects apart from the rest of Europe, 
When we prevented the carrying into 
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effect of a similar assumption on the 
part of Russia? As to the occupation 
of Cyprus, it may be said that it is no 
breach of our obligations under the 
Treaty of 1856, because it has been done 
with the consent of Turkey, and the 
question of the extent of territory to be 
occupied has nothing to do with the 
matter. But let me put this case. Sup- 
posing that before the outbreak of war, 
either by means of threats or promises, 
Russia had induced Turkey to permit 
her to occupy Bulgaria, or any part of 
Bulgaria which she might designate. 
If such an agreement had been entered 
into, would Her Majesty’s Government 
have admitted that the contracting 
Powers were justified in such a course 
under the provisions of the Treaty of 
1856? If the Government are not 
prepared to admit such a right as I have 
suggested, I fail to see how they can 
reconcile with their international obli- 
gations an Agreement entered into 
behind the back of Europe for the 
occupation of Cyprus. As to the policy 
of the occupation itself, I do not intend 
to trouble the House at any length. If 
Her Majesty’s Government can show 
thatthe occupation has been accomplished 
in an internationally legal manner; 
that it is an advantage to this country 
in any respect; that it is necessary for 
the protection of the Suez Canal; or 
that England requires another naval 
station in the Eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean, I shall not be disposed to 
make any objection to the step which 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken. 
But I cannot forget that we are in pos- 
session of no such information, either 
in the form of Papers or of state- 
ments made in ‘‘ another place ;”’ and 
that nothing has been said to show that 
the occupation of Cyprus will increase 
our military or naval power, or assist us 
in any degree in meeting the engage- 
ments into which we have entered. I 
will assume, for a moment, that the occu- 
pation of Cyprus is necessary to enable 
us to fulfil the Guarantees into which 
we have entered for the protection of 
the Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan; 
but surely it can never be intended to 
embark troops at Cyprus, and then to 
land them on the coast of Asia Minor, 
across which country they would have 
to be transported, although, at present, 
no roads or provision for the passage of 
an Army exist. If we are to undertake 
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the defence of Asiatic Turkey, it would 
be much more easy to make Constanti- 
nople, or one of the ports of the Black 
Sea, a base of operations than the Island 
of Cyprus. It is, therefore, impossible 
to see how the military occupation of 
Cyprus will add to our naval power. I 
come now to the Convention which has 
been concluded between the Government 
of Her Majesty and the Porte. The 
first question I have to put is as to the 
necessity for that Convention. If a ne- 
cessity exists, it is in some degree, at 
all events, one which the Government 
has created for itself—or, at any rate, 
one which the Government had made no 
effort whatever to avert. The necessity 
which is alleged is that of preventing 
the advance of Russia in Asia Minor, 
and the acquisition of certain terri- 
tory there; and I have pointed out 
that up to June of last year the 
Russian demand did not include the 
annexation of any part of Asia Minor. 
[ Mr. Bourke: Except Batoum.] Exactly 
so, but we have heard from a very high 
authority in ‘another place” that Ba- 
toum is a port of very little importance ; 
and, if my memory does not deceive me, 
the despatch of Lord Salisbury placed 
the alleged necessity for the action taken 


by the Government, not upon the cession 
of Batoum, but on the cession of Kars, 
Ardahan, and the adjoining frontier of 


Asia Minor. The original terms de- 
manded by Russia did not include any 
of these points of Asiatic Turkey; and 
if the Government had been aware that 
a Russian advance in that direction 
would be so fatal to the interests of this 
country, it does seem to me extraordi- 
nary that they should not have made 
some effort to press upon the Govern- 
ment of Turkey the acceptance of terms 
which did not involve these conditions, 
when they must have known that a 
Russian advance in Asia would have 
been the inevitable result of a war. I 
am not in a position to deny the accuracy 
of the statements which have been made 
by Lord Salisbury as to the possible 
consequences of a Russian advance in 
Asia Minor. It is probably true that a 
weak Government there would grow 
gradually weaker, and that such weak- 
ness would probably end in disorganiza- 
tion, and Russian annexation of the Pro- 
vinces? J cannot say that I have any 
such positive knowledge on the subject 
as Lord Salisbury appears to possess. 
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He seems to know as a fact that the in- 
creasing weakness of Turkey can on] 
lead to the Asiatic Dominions falling rw 
the hands of Russia. That may be go. 
but, at the same time, I must say that 
it does not appear to me so self-evident 
as it does to the mind of Lord Salish 
The Provinces are inhabited chiefly by 
Mahomedan races who would strongly 
resist the destruction of the Mahomedan 
power or annexation to Russia, and even 
if Russia succeeded in annexing them 
they would, in my opinion, not only 
prove a source of very little strength 
to her, but would, on the contrary, 
turn out to be a very troublesome acqui- 
sition of territory. Assuming, however, 
that Lord Salisbury is right, I think the 
House ought to be asked to consider— 
and they have not yet been asked so to 
do—what is the nature of the British 
interests involved in Asia Minor. As 
far as I can see, our interests in India 
are not in any way affected by the ques- 
tion of Asia Minor. It is possible that at 
some future day there may be a railway 
through the Euphrates Valley ; but as 
to that we have an authority in this 
House. Not long ago a Committee, 
presided over by the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
sat to consider how far the construction 
of this railway would be inimical to our 
interests. That Committee reported in 
the mildest terms imaginable, and they 
said that, although the railway might be 
of considerable importance to the Indian 
Government, it was by no means an ob- 
ject of paramount necessity. And even 
if this railway were made, and it was 
made use of by Russia what would 
Russia find when she reached the other 
end of it? She would find the British 
Navy. Ishould like to know how, even 
supposing Russia had hostile intentions, 
she could, when brought face to face 
with the British iron-clad Navy at the 
Persian Gulf, carry out those intentions 
through Asia Minor. But we are told 
on high authority that in the event ofa 
Russian attack upon India, the line is 
not through Asia Minor, but lies through 
Persia. i believe that is an assertion no 
one willdeny. Persia is as much within 
the grasp of Russia as Asia Minor. 
Persia is as misgoverned a country 4s 
Asia Minor, and it seems to me if you 
are bound to assume the Protectorate of 
Turkey, you are bound to guarantee the 
protection of Persia, A large use has 
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been made of the word prestige, and I 
fully admit its importance, particularly 
as far as Eastern countries areconcerned ; 
but when we speak of impressing the 
Natives of India with our power, a re- 
servation should be made as a condition 
precedent that the power should be used 
for objects which all the world. approves. 
I do not think that, in order to maintain 
our prestige among the Natives of India, 
we should make an exhibition of our 

ower in connection with objects which 
we ourselves should not, deem it neces- 
sary to go to war about. Depend upon 
it that the Native Princes are too clever 
to be misled by such a course of proceed- 
ing on our part. They understand us 
well enough when we make a display 
of force to secure objects of Imperial ne- 
cossity ; but their minds would not be 
influenced in the smallest degree if we 
were to lower our standard of states- 
manship to the level of their ideas, and 
if we were to use our power for objects 
we ourselves did not consider worth con- 
tending for, but which an Asiatic Poten- 
tate might go to war to obtain. But I 
want to know when it was first dis- 
covered that vital British interests were 
connected with Armenia and Asia Minor? 
Certainly, the discovery was a very re- 
cent one. It hadnot been made in May 
of last year, when the celebrated charter 
of policy was promulgated by Lord 
Salisbury. Neither had it been made a 
little later, when that noble Lord ad- 
dressed the Merchant Taylors, when he 
absolutely ridiculed the idea of any vital 
British interests being involved in Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor. Certainly, it had 
not been made in June, when the Rus- 
sian terms were made known to the Go- 
vernment. It had also not been made 
when, on a later occasion, Colonel 
Wellesley had his interview with the 
Emperor of Russia, and when the Czar 
stated that he should require to annex 
some parts of Armenia, and when Her 
Majesty’s Government expressed their 
satisfaction that the demands of Russia 
were so modest. Neither had the dis- 
covery been made in November last, 
when Her Majesty’s Government told 
Russia that a further advance of her 
Amies in the direction of Constantinople 
would be resisted by us by force of arms; 
while, at the same moment, they were 
looking on unconcernedly at the capture 
of Kars by the Russian Forces. ell, 
weare told by the Prime Minister that 
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our responsibilities have not been in- 
creased by this Convention with Turkey ; 
but that they have, on the contrary, 
been diminished by it. The noble Lord 
said— 

‘Suppose now, for example, the settlement 
of Europe had not included the Convention of 
Constantinople and the occupation of the Isle 
of Cyprus; suppose it had been limited to the 
mere Treaty of Berlin; what, under all pro- 
bable circumstances, might then have occurred ? 
In 10, 15, it might be in 20 years, the power 
and resources of Russia having revived, some 
quarrel would again have occurred, Bulgarian 
or otherwise, and in all probability the Armies 
of Russia would have been assailing the Ottoman 
Dominions both in Europe and Asia, and enve- 
loping and enclosing the city of Constantinople 
and its all-powerful position. Well, what would 
be the probable conduct, under these circum- 
stances, of the Government of this country, 
whoever the Ministers might be — whatever 
Party might be in power? I fear there might 
be hesitation for a time—a want of decision—a 
want of firmness; but no one doubts that ulti- 
mately England would have said—‘ This will 
never do; we must prevent the conquest of Asia 
Minor; we must interfere in this matter and 
arrest the course of Russia.’ No one, I am 
sure, in this country who impartially considers 
this question can for a moment doubt what 
under any circumstances would have been the 
course of this country.” 


Why, I wish to ask, are we to assume 
that, when the next occasion arises, the 
Government then in Office will do ex- 
actly the reverse of that which has been 
done by Her Majesty’s Government ? 
No doubt Lord Beaconsfield is a very 
good judge of what is likely to take 
place in the future Cabinet ; because he 
was, probably, relying on his memory 
when he said that there might be hesi- 
tation for a time, a want of decision, and 
a want of firmness. No doubt, the noble 
Lord was speaking from experience ; but 
I cannot see why the future Government 
should do precisely what the present 
Government have not done. Lord Bea- 
consfield goes on to say that this Con- 
vention will remove all doubt in the 
matter. That does not appear to me to 
be so certain. This is not the first 
Guarantee that we have entered into 
with respect to Turkey. The terms of 
the Guarantee of 1856 and of the Tri- 
partite Treaty were distinct enough, and 
could not have been more binding upon 
the high contracting parties than they 
were ; nevertheless, they did not remove 
all doubt from the mind of Russia, who, 
notwithstanding them, had proceeded to 
make war upon Turkey, in which she 
was so far justified that none of the 
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parties who were bound by the Guarantee 
had stepped forward in defence of the 
latter. The fact is that guarantees of 
this sort cannot possibly bind future 
generations. The foreign policy of future 
generations must be decided by them- 
selves according to the circumstances of 
their own time and according to what is 
expedient at the time. In his opinion, 
it was idle for any Government to say 
that by entering into any guarantees 
now they would prevent Russian aggres- 
sion some 20 years hence. It is true 
that on some occasions the Prime Mi- 
nister does assume to himself extraor- 
dinary power. He says that it is time 
to say to Russia—‘‘ Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther.”” I wonder when 
the Prime Minister used these words, 
he considered where the quotation origi- 
nated. These words are taken from a 
passage in the Bible, in which were 
described the attributes of the Almighty. 
There is a legend in English history of 
the courtiers of a certain British Monarch 
who desired to flatter him with the pos- 
session of Omnipotence. The British 
Canute was not to be deceived by the 
counsels of those courtiers ; but proved 
to them, by practical experiment, that 
they were assigning to him powers be- 
yond those he possessed or could possess. 
But I am not surprised at the Prime 
Minister using language which would 
attribute to himself not only Omnipo- 
tence, but Omniscience, seeing that he 
rofesses to be able to tell us what will 

e done by the Government of this 
country some 20 years hence in the 
event of the Eastern Question arising 
again at that time. I contend that it 
rests upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to show to Parliament and to the coun- 
try wherein lies the imperative necessity 
and compulsion for us to enter into these 
engagements. I think that no adequate 
necessity has been shown by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for our entering into 
them, and that no corresponding advan- 
tage has been secured to us in return 
for our having surrendered our freedom 
of action. There can, however, be no 
doubt that we have largely extended 
our liabilities. It is to defend Turkey 
in Asia Minor, not when we please, but 
when Russia pleases. Not to take our 
own time, not to be our own judges of the 
interests which are involved ; but to de- 
fend the territorial integrity of Turkey 
in Asia whenever and for whatever cause 
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Russia may attack it. Are you perfect} 

certain that Russia, which has hitherto 
not been generally considered wantin 

in astuteness, will always select the tims 
for attack which F sggany | suits our own 
convenience, or do you think it possible 
that Great Britain may be involved jp 
difficulties or wars with other nations 
and that she may not always be ready 
at the call of Russia to undertake this 
military liability you have imposed upon 
her? I know it is now extremely unpo- 
pular to talk about our insular position 

although there was, I believe, a time when 
we were extremely proud of that posi- 
tion. To the strength which we deriyed 
from it we owe, in my opinion, the 
greater part of our power. But, although 
we have not been content—and I do not 
complain of it—to confine our Dominions 
within the Seas which surround these 
Islands, though we have extended them 
to every part of the globe, we havo 
hitherto been very fortunate in the way 
in which those extensions have been 
made. We have been fortunate in not 
possessing an extended military frontier, 
The frontier between the United States 
and Canada is, I believe, the only exten- 
sive military frontier which we have had 
to defend, and hon. Gentlemen may re- 
member the anxiety which was felt a few 
yearsago when our relations with America 
were not so good as they are now. In 
India we have an Empire of vast extent, 
surrounded on twosides by the sea; while, 
on the third side, we have been singu- 
larly favoured by the nature of our 
frontier. There we have a chain of the 
highest mountains in the world, and on 
both sides of those mountains you find 
warlike and independent Tribes, who, if 
they resent encroachment from our side, 
equally resent it from any other quarter. 
Indeed, the position which we occupy 
in India is one which is as secure as it 
is possible to have. But what is it that 
we have done by this undertaking of 
the Government? We have advanced 
the time for the conflict, if conflict there 
is to be, between us and Russia, perhaps 
by 100 years, and we have advanced the 
frontier open to her attack, to our dis- 
advantage, at least 1,000 miles. We 
have left behind us a frontier such as I 
have described in India, with which 
every military authority has hitherto 
been satisfied, and we have planted our- 
selves close to the frontier of our sole 
enemy, close to his resources, and 1,000 
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“log away from our own. We have left 
por ood in India, our Navy and the 
Navy of India, the resources, the wealth, 
the railroads of India, the Native troops 
we have trained, and the population 
from whom they are recruited—we have 
given up, I say, all these military ad- 
vantages, and placed ourselves close to 
the resources of our enemy, trusting 
only to the resources of the misgoverned 
and semi-civilized Turkish Provinces in 
Asia Minor. If that be not a policy 
rightly described—as it was described 
the other day—as an insane policy, I 
want to know what epithet is to be 
applied toit? This reminds me of—and 
this is the last reference I need make to— 
the speech of the Prime Minister on 
Saturday. I do not complain of his 
retort to that description of his policy 
which was given by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich ; it 
was, | think, a fair Parliamentary retort. 
But when the noble Lord thought it 
worthy of himself to go on to describe 
my right hon. Friend as 


“a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with 
an egotistical imagination which can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent series 
of arguments to malign an opponent and glorify 
himself ; ”” 
when the noble Lord went on to describe 
my right hon. Friend in that way, I 
think he was offering somewhat of an 
insult to the Sovereign of whom my 
right hon. Friend was for no inconsider- 
able time the chief Adviser ; to the Privy 
Council, of which my right hon. Friend 
is still a Member; to this House, which 
he has led; to the people of this country, 
whose confidence at one time my right 
hon. Friend possessed, and the confidence 
of a large portion of whom he still com- 
mands, Sir, I regret that personalities 
of that description should enter into our 
discussions, whether inside or outside 
this House. But, passing by that, I go 
on to consider the political responsibili- 
ties which the Government have under- 
taken by the policy which they have 
adopted. Some oe entertain a doubt 
whether the military engagements into 
which we have entered with Turkey 
depend or not on her performance of her 


promises. But, whether they be or be. 


notunconditional engagements, there can 
be no doubt about the responsibilities 
which we have incurred under the en- 
gegements which Turkey has made to 
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us. Those responsibilities extend very 
far, indeed, beyond Asia and the Asian 
frontier, to the whole external and in- 
ternal policy of that country. I think it 
quite clear that when the contingency 
arises, and when the Asiatic Dominions 
of Turkey are attacked by Russia, it 
will not be an isolated attack, but part 
of a general attack on the Turkish 
Empire ; and the defence of the Asiatic 
frontier will be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a general defence of Turkey in a 
war with Russia. Is it possible that 
Her Majesty’s Government can bind 
themselves to be the Ally of Turkey in 
any such war, altogether irrespective of 
the cause for which such a war is being 
waged? Itisinconceivable that Turkey 
is to be made the judge of her action in 
bring about a war under such conditions ; 
but, unless we intend to regulate the 
foreign policy of Turkey when it has 
relation to Russia, how is it possible we 
can tell whether the cause of such a war 
is one we can fight for? It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should assume some 
control over the foreign policy of Turkey 
with regard to Russia. Let the House 
look at the responsibilities which we 
have now incurred in Asia, and the 
consequences to which they may tend. 
We are assured by Lord Salisbury that 
our aid is conditional on reforms being 
introduced in the government of the 
Turkish Provinces, and that we have the 
promise of the introduction of those 
reforms. But are we to rely on the 
promises which have been made to us by 
the Porte? Previous experience serves 
to show us what those promises are 
worth. Have we taken power to intro- 
duce ourselves, or to insist upon Turkey 
introducing, the necessary reforms into 
her Asiatic Dominions? If so, then, as 
negotiations are not now going on, the 
House ought to be informed what those 
powers are. All that we have heard is 
that the Sovereign rights of the Sultan 
are to be respected ; but, then, the pro- 
blem to be solved is this—how to respect 
the Sovereign rights of the Sultan, and 
at the same time not to rely simply on 
the promises of the Sultan. What 
machinery are you going to employ to 
ensure reforms being introduced into 
Asiatic Turkey? I suppose we shall be 
told that the problem has been solved by 
Great Britain in India; but I am sur- 
prised that India should be referred to 
as an analogous case, for the very name 
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of India negatives the idea of the inde- 
pendent Prerogative of the Sultan. We 
may be told of protected Indian Princes 
whose governments we have undertaken 
to and succeeded in reforming, and who 
retain a shadow of independence. That 
case has been repeated over and over 
again. In the first place, we protect a 
Native Prince ; in the second place, we 
find fault with him; and, in the next 
place, we correct him for his bad go- 
vernment ; and, finally, we disestablish 
him altogether. Perhaps the Sovereign 
rights of the Sultan are a mere phrase ? 
Perhaps it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to assume a real 
authority, and to administer, in the name 
of the Sultan, the Provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey by our own officers? Has the 
House considered, even for one moment, 
the enormous difficulty that will attend 
such an enterprise? India, no doubt, 
will again be referred to, and it will be 
said we have succeeded there in that task. 
But how different are the circumstances 
in the two cases! In India we are the 
paramount Power; there is no military 
force that can compete or compare with 
ours. When we resolve that some- 
thing shall be done in India, we have the 


unquestioned military power to enforce 
our will; and there we are exposed to no 
interference from any other European 


Power. No other Power either desires 
or has a right to interfere with or to 
question our position in India. With 
the Protectorate you are about to under- 
take in Asia Minor the case is far differ- 
ent. There not only every European 
Power has a right to be present, but 
under the 61st Article of the Treaty 
which you have concluded you have 
given to every European Power that has 
signed it a right to inquire into, to in- 
vestigate and supervise the reforms that 
are to be introduced by the Porte for 
the better government of the country. 
Then, again, what are you going to do 
in the event of insurrection? You are 
to guarantee Turkey against Russian 
aggression. But is it merely aggression 
from without that threatens the Turkish 
Dominions? And does not such aggres- 
sion generally begin with insurrection 
from within? Have you undertaken, or 
do you intend to guarantee the Porte in 
Asia against the consequences of its own 
misgovernment if that misgovernment, is 
continued, and to use the armed force of 
England in putting down internal re- 
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volt? Surely engagements so embar. 
rassing were never entered into with 99 
little consideration ? If there had really 
been any serious consideration of theip 
policy, Her Majesty’s Government might 
have pointed out to the Sultan that 
there was but one chance left for the 
continuance of his power either jp 
Europe or in Asia, and that was by the 
better government of his subjects. They 
might have offered their assistance for 
that purpose. They might have said— 
‘“We want no more words, but some 
evidence, however little, that we are to 
have deeds.” They might have given 
him what assistance he needed to ini- 
tiate those reforms ; and when they had 
something tangible to bring before us, 
when they had some reforms made, 
some improvements effected, in the con- 
dition of those Asiatic Provinces, then I 
could have understood Her Majesty's 
Government coming to Parliament and 
saying—‘ The work of reformation has 
begun ; the Sultan is availing himself of 
our assistance; the well-being of these 
Provinces has been secured and will be 
further secured; and now weask you toaid 
in protecting this work against foreign ag- 
gression.” In such a policy as that there 
would have been something solid and 
clear ; but there would have been nothing 
showy, and nothing to justify congratu- 
latory regrets. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have given us great professions— 
immense professions—and I ask them 
what shadow or tittle of action, or per- 
formance, there is to correspond with 
these professions? We are told that we 
shrink from the responsibility ; that we, 
and such politicians as we are, would 
not have been the men to adopt that 
policy. But to that, my reply is that 
the Indian Empire has been managed 
by men on very different principles. 
They advanced their Dominions gra- 
dually and steadily, and they said very 
little about it. You make very large 
professions ; and I want you to tell Par- 
liament what ounce or tittle of perform- 
ance there has been for all these profes- 
sions? Sir, I may be asked what is the 
object I have in bringing forward this 
Resolution? and in asking the opinion 
of the House upon them. From a Party 
point of view, I have no doubt it would 
have been easier to have remained quiet, 
to have bowed our heads to the breez 
of popularity which is now carrying for- 
ward the vessel of the Government, and 
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to have waited for the time—in my opi- 
nion, the inevitable time— of re-action, 
and to have reaped our own advantage 
from the disappointment and discontent 
which follow the exaggerated hopes of 
an untrue confidence. It would have 
been easier, perhaps, in a Party pointof 
view, and more politic, if we had adopted 
that course. But that is not the view 
which we take of the duty we owe to 
the country. We have thought that it 
was more patriotic to endeavour to point 
out to this House and the country the 
nature and the magnitude of the liabili- 
ties and responsibilities which you are 
undertaking, and the dangers which we 
believe are involved. We have thought 
it better, if those dangers and liabilities 
are to be incurred, that they should be 
incurred with a full knowledge of their 
character. And we wished, further, to 
prepare the way, if possible, when the 
time for reflection should come—as come, 
I believe, it inevitably will—so as to 
enable the country, while there is time, 
to retreat from this false, and, as we 
think, ill-advised, course with honour, 
and to retire from a position which we 
believe that neither its interest nor its 
duty demands that it should assume. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin without a further recourse 
toarms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and self-government of some of the 
populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets : — 

“That it has not been found practicable to 
deal in a satisfactory manner with the claims of 
the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte : 

“That by the assumption under the Anglo- 

Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended : 
_ “That the undefined engagements entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect of 
the better administration of those Provinces 
have imposed heavy responsibilities on the 
State, whilst no sufficient means have been indi- 
cated for securing their fulfilment : 

“And that such engagements have been 
entered into, and responsibilities incurred, with- 
out the previous knowledge of Parliament.”— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. PLUNKET, in rising to move 
to leave out from the first word ‘‘ That ”’. 
to the end of the Question, in order to 
insert the words— 


“An humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for communi- 








cating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the 
Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has 
learnt with deep satisfaction the termination of 
the late unhappy War, and the conclusion of a 
Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the arrange- 
ments made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government may, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, avail to preserve Peace, to ameliorate the 
condition of large populations in the East, and 
to maintain the interest of this Empire,” 


said: Mr. Speaker, in rising to move the 
Amendment of which I have given No- 
tice, I have first of all to say a word in 
expression of my sense of the courtesy 
with which the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Dr. Kenealy) has given way to me on 
this occasion, and not imposed on me 
the necessity of moving an Amendment 
to the same effect. I think that the 
House will agree that, however much 
any of us on this side of the House, at 
all events, are in accord with the views 
expressed in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stoke, we must all agree 
that as his Amendment seemed only to 
touch one part of the Motion brought 
before us, and did not appear, as I 
understand it, to deal with the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, it was more con- 
venient that the sense of the House 
should be taken on the Amendment 
which I have framed. Because, Sir, 
I regard the proceedings of this evening, 
at all events the Amendment of which 
I have given Notice, should it be adopted 
by the House, as doing something to- 
wards recording the approval of the 
country of the conduct of their Repre- 
sentativesherein the House of Commons, 
and of the acts of the Government, which 
are really now completed, and as also 
indicating—as the result of this debate 
will indicate—the determination of the 
country to support the Ministers in pro- 
ceeding with and carrying out that other 
old, and I think wise, policy which they 
have now entered upon. Of course, Sir, 
I am well aware that this Amendment, 
if carried, will be in the nature of a Vote 
of Confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and as a loyal supporter of that 
Government I shall rejoice on that ac- 
count; but I think it of much higher 
importance in a national sense, because 
I believe that the great majority—as I 
am sure there will be—as the result of 
this debate, will show to Europe and to 
the world that after all the controver- 
sies, and after all the contentions that 
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have raged in this House upon this sub- 
ject, we are again I hope thoroughly, as 
regards our foreign affairs, a united 
people. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down, towards the close of his speech, 
referred to the breeze of popularity 
which he said was now passing over the 
land, and he regarded that as only of a 
passing and temporary character. I 
cannot agree at all in that view of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which the conduct of the Premier 
and the announcement of the future 
policy of the country, as regards Turkey, 
has been received in this country. Nor, 
indeed, need we surprised when we con- 
sider what a wonderful change has 
passed over the mind of these people 
within the last few weeks. It is not so 
long ago since we were all in a state of 
extreme anxiety and great attention; 
this peaceable, commercial people had 
been required to prepare itself for the 
possibility of a war—a war which, if it 
began at all, was sure to prove a great 
and probably a long-continued struggle. 
We had seen the wonderful resources of 
this country, which, during times of 
peace, she had carefully hoarded up, 
rapidly and easily developed ; but while 
the country, I am sure, would view with 
admiration and with pride the rapid 
development of those great resources, 
should it have become necessary to em- 
ploy them, when Fleets could have been 
sent forth by England such as no other 
country could pretend to equip—whilst 
we saw not only our own Army rapidly 
mobilized and in a short time made 
ready for active service—while we saw 
with pride the Native troops of India 
rallying to the Standard of the Queen, 
while we received from all quarters of 
the country promises of assistance should 
we require it, at the same time the feel- 
ing of the country was one of extreme 
and painful apprehension. There was a 
feeling that when we were preparing 
with all our energies for war, the horrors 
which at that time seemed to be im- 
pending over the country predominated 
in the national mind. But, Sir, all that 
now has passedaway. The soldiers who 
were called out—the Reserve Forces— 
are no longer necessary on sea or land, 
and the ordinary course of peaceful life 
at home has been happily resumed. I 
do not think that anyone could wonder 
at the breeze of popularity which is now, 
as it is said, passing over this land, and 
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over those statesmen who have mam. 
tained the dignity of this country in the 
counsels of Europe, and who hayo 
brought back to her from that great 
Assembly of the statesmen of Europe, 
“¢ peace, and peace with honour.” But. 
Sir, the noble Lord who has just sat 
down has taken the Prime Minister 
somewhat severely to task for a sentence 
uttered by him at a banquet on last 
Saturday evening. Now, I really think 
myself the noble Lord treated that in 
a somewhat too serious manner. I was 
under the impression that it was not de- 
livered in a vindictive or in a serious 
mood. It was received much more with 
laughter than with any serious feeling. 
But I must say one word more. The 
noble Lord has spoken gallantly and 
loyally for his Chief, and I may say one 
word on behalf of the Prime Minister in 
speaking those words. Does the noble 
Lord think that the Prime Minister had 
received no provocation? Does he not 
remember how, not in jest at all, but in 
sober and solemn earnestness, that 
Statesman has been denounced now for 
these three years; how in patience he 
has endured all those taunts and all 
those insults, and, I must say, in the 
most pleasant and good-humoured way? 








He referred to his great rival at a ban- 
quet on Saturday, and I do not think 
that great blame can be attached to him. 
Why, I recollect the time when we were 
told that the Ministry, of which Lord 
Beaconsfield was the Chief, could hardly 
be excused ; the right hon. Gentleman 
guarded himself from accusing them of 
‘purposed complicity with guilt.” The 
expression occurs in a famous pamphlet; 
and not only that, but we were told 
that the Government of that day had 
more disgraced the name of England 
than any Government for years; and 
we were assured that nothing good 
would come of their Administration, until 
they had been taught as “‘lisping babes.” 
Why, Sir, is all that nothing? I am 
referring to expressions by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself in serious earn- 
estness. If you add to those the 
calumnies of orators and writers on 
Lord Beaconsfield, my astonishment 1s 
not so much that at last he must have 
said something, or that he should have 
said something rather more playful than 
serious, but that he should so long have 
succeeded in maintaining his patience. 
I cannot, of course, ask the indulgence 
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he House for any length of time ; and, 
Saotiee, I shall at once address myself 
to the question raised by the Resolution 
of the noble Lord, and the Amendment 
that I move. Now, Sir, as to the Treaty 
of Berlin. The noble Lord contrasted 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin with 
the terms of the Despatch of last June, 
and also with the principles that were 
founded on the Treaty of 1856. Now, 
Sir, I think that is not the fairest or the 
best way, perhaps, of treating this ques- 
tion. 1 did not understand the noble 
Lord that he was led to imply that we 
should have coerced Turkey to adopt it— 
Ithought the noble Lord himself was op- 
posed tothe policy of coercion—or that we 
should have sooner checked the Russians 
when they made their advance with the 
encouragement of the opponents of the 
Government. I do not see with what 
object these comparisons have been 
made; but when the noble Lord went on 
to say that he has always been against 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the Conservatives of the opposite 
opinion, he must, I think, have forgotten 
what occurred before the Conference of 
Constantinople. In the Session of 1876 
the noble Lord himself warned the 
Government not to depart from the 
traditional policy of Palmerston, and 
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the Blue Books, which prove incontest- 
ably that that has not been thecase. On 
the contrary, Greece has been specially 
warned that Her Majesty’s Government 
could not pledge itself to procure for her 
any territorial additions; but it did 
pledge itself to obtain for the Greek 
cause, as far as possible, a hearing in the 
Congress, and to obtain for the Greek 
Provinces of Turkey whatever was 
granted to the other Christian Provinces 
of the Porte. There is not one word in 
any of those despatches to show that the 
Government did not in every respect ad- 
here to their promises; on the contrary, 
when we compare the action of the 
Government with that of the French, 
we will see that the speech of the 
Prime Minister contained very friendly 
advice to the Greeks, and that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the proposals of the Pleni- 
potentiaries were just those agreed upon 
between the Greek Minister and Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield, who 
never did anything to diminish the force 
of the representations made on behalf 
of the Greeks. If anything, they were 
more in favour of the Greeks than the 
other Plenipotentiaries ; because when 
the question arose of the demands of 
Greece,'and whether her Representatives 
were to be present at all discussions 


Resolution. 





similar advice was given by Lord 
Granville. The integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire has also been the whole 
foundation of the Conference of Con- 
stantinople. So much, however, has 
occurred since, that I do not see that one 
can gain much by contrasting the terms 
of the Berlin Treaty with those earlier 
documents, and therefore it is much 
better that we should contrast them with 
those of the Treaty of San Stefano. I 
will not follow the noble Lord in his 
analysis of the Treaty of Berlin; but as 
one of the questions raised by the Reso- 
lution concerns that Treaty—the ques- 
tion, namely, of the Greeks—I am com- 
pelled to make one or two remarks upon 
it. The noble Lord said he did not at- 
tach much blame to the Government for 
what had been done with respect to 
Greece, for that after the representations 
which had been made on the subject the 
found that the other Plenipotentiaries 
took the same view of the case; but he 
went onto say that some hopeshad been 
held out to Greece by Her Majesty’s 
Government which had misled her. I 
have selected passage after passage from 


touching the various Greek Provinces, 
they proposed that they should be pre- 
sent, while the French Plenipotentiaries 
would have excluded them. The results 
obtained for Greece were very consider- 
able indeed ; and though she may not 
acquire any vast increase of territory, 
she is a gainer by the Congress, and has 
a great future before her. One great 
boon obtained for the Greek Provinces 
is this—that the duties as regards the 
supervision of the new arrangements 
instituted in the Greek Provinces are re- 
legated to a European Commission, and 
not toa Russian Commission. The real 
wishes of Greece are stated in a Blue 
Book of December, 1876, which con- 
tains a Minute of a conversation be- 
tween Lord Derby and M. Gennadius, 
the Greek Chargé d’Affaires, who told 
him that the Greek nation could not but 
regard with apprehension the attempt to 
extend the Slav Provinces at the ex- 
pense of the Greeks, for the Greeks 
formed the most important element in 
that part.of European Turkey, and were 
a particularly thriving community. It 
went on to say that, as a body, the 
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Greeks would prefer Turkish rule to the 
domination of the Slav races. I need 
not say that the hopes of the Greeks 
will not be likely to be realized under 
the supreme control of Russia. In my 
opinion, next to the strengthening of the 
power of the Sultan—to whom has been 
intrusted again the great city of Con- 
stantinople and the guardianship of the 
Straits—the next most important result 
of the labours of the Congress was the 
substitution in the disturbed Provinces 
of European for Russian authority and 
influence. It is an entirely unfair 
and an unjust accusation to say that any 
promise made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Greek Kingdom or the 
Greek Provinces has been in any way 
violated ; or to say that France or any 
other country exhibited towards the 
Greeks any greater favour than was 
shown them by England. Indeed, I had 
forgotten Prince Gortchakoff for the 
moment. He did not careif the Greek 
Provinces were made altogether inde- 
pendent ; but that never‘occurred to him 
when making the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano. Under that Treaty the Greek 
Provinces would have been subject to 
Russian predominance altogether. I 
now come to the only part of the Treaty 
of Berlin with which the noble Lord 
appears to find serious fault—I mean 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. I was 
rather struck by the curious series of 
arguments used on that subject by the 
noble Lord. They reminded me of a 
phrase sometimes seen in our charts— 
‘‘dangerous winds from opposite quar- 
ters.”’ Russia, said the noble Lord, 
would not assail Asia Minor, because she 
had no desire to come into conflict with 
Mahomedans. Well, that is a startling 
statement, considering what Russia has 
already done in Asia ; and then the noble 
Lord said—‘‘ You incur a fearful respon- 
sibility.”” But where is the responsibility 
as regards the Turkish Provinces in Asia 
if Russia is not going to attack them ? 
But, said the noble Lord—‘‘ You forget 
the Tripartite Treaty; is it not stronger 
than any youcan make?” Well, I have 
heard that argument used before. I put 
it to the House, is it true that a Treaty 
—which it is the business of three dif- 
ferent Powers to carry out, where re- 
sponsibility is divided, and where there 
must be great difficulty and delay in 
bringing it to pass—is at all as binding 
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has been entered into by England and 
Turkey; a Convention by which Eng. 
land, for the purpose of carrying out 
her guarantee, accepts an- important 
naval station, and undertakes to agsist 
from day to day, as far as she may be 
required, or invited to do so, the reforms 
which the Sultan agrees to adopt ? 
It is obvious that no Russian states. 
man or soldier could for a moment be. 
lieve that, under such circumstances, the 
English Government would recede from 
the important obligation which they haye 
now incurred. It is a wise policy to defend 
Asia Minor against future aggression on 
the part of Russia, and one from which 
England will not recede. Then the noble 
Lord, having stated that the Russian 
Government would not think of attack. 
ing a Mahomedan country, proceeded to 
argue that she might do so with safety 
so far as this country is concerned. Is 
it likely that, if the Convention had not 
been entered into, Asia Minor would 
have been attacked? If you realize the 
condition of Turkey in Asia—a country 
inhabited by divided races, and races 
belonging to different creeds—if you 
realize the disintegration of Turkish 
Government in Asia Minor from the 








events of the late war, and if you realize 
all the fortresses which defended the 
territory of Turkey, and which have 
passed into the hands of Russia, do you 
not think that that is a prize which would 
present an irresistible attraction to the 
ambition of Russian statesmen and 
Russian soldiers? With regard to 
danger being apprehended in the event 
of the Russians getting down to the 
Isthmus of Suez, that might come to 
pass if they became the conquerors of 
Asia Minor; but would not their first 
advance on the Southern shore of the 
Black Sea bring them directly and 
speedily to the very confines of Con- 
stantinople? If it is intended to give a 
fair trial to the policy which has been 
undertaken of still intrusting to the 
Sultan the guardianship of Constan- 
tinople and the Straits, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be safeguarded 
in his Asiatic Possessions as well as in 
his European Provinces. Then, said the 
noble Lord, we have undertaken grave 
responsibility as regards reforms 1 
Turkey. No doubt we have undertaken 
considerable responsibility ; but. it is @ 
responsibility we were bound to under- 
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in his Asiatic Dominions, is it not the 
first and necessary condition for success- 
fully protecting him that reforms should 
be carried out in earnest ? But it will 
be said there is no use in depending on 
the promises of Turkey. Well, I do not 
suppose there is any Member of the 
Liberal Party who will regret to see 
reforms effected in the Government of 
Turkey. What they say, then, is that 
there is no use in leaving the carrying 
of them out in the hands of the Sultan 
of Turkey. He requires aid, and that 
aid England has undertaken to give 
him. If the guarantee is to be carried 
out at all, what have we todo? We 
have to make an attempt to reform the 
Turkish Government in Asia Minor, and 
to redeem from their present miserable 
condition the subjects of the Sultan. 
That is not only a duty which we may 
fairly say we owe almost to humanity, 
but it is obviously a policy which, if 
successfully carried out, must be of im- 
mense advantage to this country and to 
the world. Is it not well known that 
there are enormous resources lying waste 
in Asiatic Turkey—immense fields of 
enterprise which have long been lying 
fallow, and that there is great wealth 
there to be developed? The people of 
that country are an industrious people— 
an honest people ; and if their Govern- 
ment could be reformed, there is no 
reason why the country should not be- 
come as prosperous as it has been in 
times past. Therefore, I contend that 
this undertaking on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to assist in the 
reform of Turkey is not only a wise, but 
a generous policy; and one which I am 
very confident the people of this country 
willfully approve. But it is said—‘‘ Why 
do you not declare the way you are going 
to carry it out?” Surely that is not a 
thing that can be done ina day. The 
British Government have undertaken to 
do their best to assist the Sultan in 
carrying out these reforms, and the Sul- 
tan has undertaken to carry them out 
under the advice of the British Govern- 
ment; but it necessarily will be a matter 
of time. Hon. Members opposite think 
itcan be done off-hand—done by a stroke 
of the pen—but no reasonable expecta- 
tion of any such thing can be formed. 
It will be necessary to make investiga- 
tions, and to concert measures in order 
to secure real practical reforms; but I 
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the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
as regards Asia Minor is accepted by the 
English people, they will not be turned 
away from carrying it out by those 
phantasies of responsibility. That, at 
all events, has not. been the history of 
England. The noble Lord has pointed 
out that in India we have accepted re- 
sponsibilities under different circum- 
stances. That is true; but that is no 
reason why we should not incur these 
particular responsibilities for the pur- 
pose of regenerating the country, de- 
veloping its commerce, and securing the 
good government of its people. To 
shrink from it would not be in accord- 
ance with the history of the great 
achievements of the English people, and 
which has made us what we are. In 
former times the English people in these 
Islands had for centuries treasured up 
the spirit of freedom, until it became a 
part of their character, and gave strength 
and vigour to it. Because they have 
thus formed a character the most daring 
and the most capable of sustaining effort, 
when opportunities have been given to 
the whole world to visit untried fields, 
the English have always been the first 
to colonize and the greatest to conquer. 
If we conquered, we did not take the 
vanquished people into slavery; we con- 
quered in order to push forward the 
cause of freedom. We do not purpose 
to go as colonists or conquerors to 
Turkey, but as ancient and faithful allies 
and friends ; and by our advice, example, 
and experience to endeavour to lead 
them out of the unhappy condition into 
which they have fallen ; and, as far as 
possible, to confer upon them the bless- 
ings which were intended by nature to 
rest upon the favoured countries now 
under Turkish rule. I beg to move the 
Amendment of which I have given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to insert the words 
‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, thanking Her Majesty for communicating 
to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the Pro- 
tocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the Con- 
vention between Great Britain and Turkey; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has learnt 
with deep satistaction the termination of the 
late unhappy War, and the conclusion of a 
Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the arrange- 
ments made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government may, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, avail to preserve Peace, to ameliorate 
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the condition of large populations in the East, 
and to maintain the interest of this Empire,”— 
(Mr. Plunket,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, be- 
fore I refer to the speech which has just 
fallen from my hon. and learned Friend, 
I wish to notice one omission in the ad- 
mirable speech of the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord, unintentionally, forgot to 
support, by speech, the last paragraph of 
his Resolutions, which is certainly not 
the weakest point in our attack on the 
proposals which the Government have 
placed before the country. I mean, of 
course, the paragraph in which we ex- 
press the deep regret we feel that the 
Government policy has been adopted 
without the knowledge or the sanction 
of this House. At a moment when a 
new departure has been taken in the 
foreign policy of England, and a Con- 
vention signed, which friends and 
enemies unite in admitting to be of the 
utmost gravity, no attention has been 
called to those proposals by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, and it 
has been left to the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition to raise the 
matter by his Resolutions. When we 
are asked to support what I suppose 
will be termed a grand policy, I cannot 
refrain from saying that I think that it 
would have been far more deserving of 
the epithet if it had been a policy ap- 
proved by Parliament after it had been 
laid before Parliament asa whole. It 
is not in these days that Governments 
can make Conventions, that will bind 
free peoples to engage in bloody wars, 
without the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. It is one thing to make Treaties 
on lines which have been foreseen, and 
on principles which Parliament has been 
permitted to discuss; but it is a very 
different thing to take a new departure 
and to deal in a clandestine manner with 
matters which have never been before 
either Parliament or the country. The 
clandestine character of the conditional 
Convention will be the chief of the 
reasons which are likely to give it a 
short life. The people will not forget 
the manner, if they forget the matter, of 
this Convention. I turn now to the con- 
sideration of the speech of my hon. and 
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learned Friend (Mr. Plunket). My hon 

and learned Friend is one of the favourite 
orators of this House; but, if he yilj 
allow me to say so, I do not think thay 
his speech to-night was equal to the 
occasion: and I cannot but believe that 
it must be the badness of his case which 
must account for the defective character 
of his speech. It was not really a de. 
fence of the or of the Government, 
My hon. and learned Friend did, indeed 

ask the House to approve their policy; 
but instead of explaining it to tho 
House, or defending it as best he could, 
he indulged in tu gquogue observations, 
and, if I may be allowed the phrase, 
in “chaff.” It is quite true, as my 
hon. and learned Friend said, that the 
noble Lord began his speech by ex. 
pressing satisfaction, not only at the 
conclusion of peace, but, on the whol, 
at the nature of the peace which has 
been arrived at. The majority of the 
arrangements which have been made in 
the Treaty of Berlin are satisfactory to 
both sides. The noble Lord did not 
refer to the retrocession of Bessarabia, 
and there is not a man in the House who 
is favourable to that retrocession, or 
who would not desire to have seen it 
avoided. But, with the exception of the 
case of Greece, it may be taken for cer- 
tain that the general character of the 
arrangements was inevitable. It is in- 
teresting to observe how extremely like 
the Treaty is to the suggestions made by 
the Russian Government in June of last 
year. It goes a good bit further, but it 
goes upon the same lines ; and it is clear 
that Russia has gained considerably 
more by the temporary settlement which 
has been meres. at than, at this time 
last year, she expected to obtain. On 
the whole, the arrangements of the 
Treaty of Berlin are arrangements which, 
from the time of the Conference of 
Constantinople, might have been fore- 
seen. What has been done could not 
have been avoided when once it had 
been decided not to prevent the war; 
but those who, like our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, foresaw such terrible 
calamities as he described in changes 
much milder than those which they 
themselves have now carried into effect, 
must surely ask themselves whether the 
Liberals who supported the policy of 
the Berlin Memorandum were really, a8 
they were described to be, the enemies, 
not only of Turkey, but of England 
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herself? The second head of the three 
main heads of the Motion of the noble 
Lord is that which refers to Greece. 
Before I come to the consideration of 
what has been done, or of what has been 
left undone in regard to Greece, let me 
first apply myself to remove a false im- 
pression which undoubtedly exists among 









many in the country, if not among many 
in this House. It is, that Greece is 
merely an ambitious Power, like Pied- 
mont before 1859, desirous of obtaining, 
at the expense of her neighbour, terri- 
tory, chiefly on the sentimental ground 
that it is inhabited by her race. Those 
who have not carefully followed this 
question for themselves are not aware of 
the frightful cruelties which have been 
perpetrated by the Turks close to the 
Greek frontier, in the Provinces of 
Thessaly and Epirus. Read the account 
which history gives of the massacres 
and destruction wrought by the Turks 
in Greece in our fathers’ time, and you 
will find the true picture of the state of 
thisgs prevailing in Thessaly and Epirus 
now. I should almost think that the 
Turkish Pashas, knowing that they will 
be compelled to hand over the frontier 
Provinces to Greece, have determined to 
hand them over in the condition of a de- 
sert, with every homestead burnt, and the 
green fig-trees, that will not burn, cut 
down. I pointed out in the House, some 
months ago, that the Porte had emptied 
its gaols, and let the convicts loose upon 
the Greek Provinces, to rob and murder 
all the people. Up to that moment, in 
spite of immense temptations, the Greek 
Government had preserved neutrality ; 
and when at last they resolved upon 
action—which was forced upon them by 
the sufferings of their race, and by the 
outery of their population—we checked 
their action by the promises that we 
made. One of those promises, which 
was made over and over again, was, that 
we would ‘‘use our utmost endeavours,” 

and again, ‘do all in our power,” to 

prevent the deeds of lawless violence 

which were being committed by the 

Turkish troops in Thessaly and Epirus, 

and in Crete. I have yet to learn that 

we did much in this sense except talk, 

through the pleasant mouth of Mr. 

layard, to the Turkish Vizier; and I 

now assert that those deeds of lawless 

Violence are continuing unchecked at the 

very moment at which I speak. As far 
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be more satisfactory than the treatment 
about two months ago by the Govern- 
ment of the case of Greece. The in- 
structions, addressed to the English 
Plenipotentiaries by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, are strong and 
clear upon this point; and as it so 
happened that the two principal Repre- 
sentatives of England were themselves 
present at the sitting of the Cabinet, 
at which the instructions to themselves 
were drawn up, it must be presumed 
that the language used had their sanc- 
tion, although that made use of in Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch of the same day to 
Lord Odo Russell was far from being 
equally emphatic. At the first meeting 
of the Congress Lord Salisbury gave 
notice of a resolution for the admission 
of Greece. At the second meeting he 
brought it forward. At the third meet- 
ing he moved it—the debate at the 
second meeting having been adjourned ; 
and on this occasion England took, or 
appeared to take, the wider and more 
liberal view. My hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) affirmed that 
England did more for Greece than 
did France herself—a statement which 
will provoke the laughter of the Pleni- 
potentiaries. It may be distinctly af- 
firmed, indeed, that at the third sitting 
of the Congress England showed her- 
self far more liberal to Greece than did 
France; and yet it is France, and not 
England, who has left the Congress 
with the thanks of Greece, fur reasons 
which I presently will show. At the 
ninth sitting of the Congress Greece 
stated her case, and asked for Crete, 
Thessaly, and Epirus. There is only 
this to be said in regard to her demand 
for Crete—that the very reasons which 
were given by the English Plenipo- 
tentiaries in support of the demand, 
introduced by, and actually proposed by, 

them, to the Congress—that Austria 
should occupy and administer without 
limit of time the Provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—apply in the case of 

Crete. Crete has over and over again 

been the scene of revolutions, and the 

government of Crete by Turkey is a per- 

manent menace to European peace. At 

the 13th sitting of the Congress the 

Greek case was considered. When the 

case of Greece was brought before the 

Congress, it was not upon a proposal 
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and not even on a proposal of France, on 
behalf of France and England, as was 
the case with some other proposals sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The proposal 
was of a very moderate nature—in fact, 
far too moderate to give any lasting 
chance of peace, which could only be 
secured by giving to Greece hermountain 
frontier of the Olympus line. To the 
obvious arguments on behalf of Greece, 
put forward by France and Italy, the 
Turkish Plenipotentiary replied—‘‘ The 
sea which surrounds Greece on all sides 
affords her the means of unlimited de- 
velopment.’ As the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiary, however, refused to give up the 
possession of any Island in the seas 
which surround her, it is rather difficult 
to know what his suggestion meant, 
unless that Greece should drown herself. 
Lord Beaconsfield then spoke, and 
blamed Greece for not having listened 
to the advice of England—a statement 
which was contrary to all history; for 
I think I can prove that, on the contrary, 
she listened to it too much for her own 
good. The resolution of France was 
then agreed to. So much for the posi- 
tion of affairs as it appears to stand upon 
a consideration of the Protocols. So 
much, in short, for the public history; but 
what has been the private history of these 
transactions? At the beginning of the 
Congress Greece found, on the part of 
England, encouragement and fair words, 
and had the hope of at least some small 
prospect of reaping the reward for her 
abstention from action, or rather, as I 
would call it, the reward for the action 
she took, for putting down insurrection 
on the frontier, at the request of England. 
Then she had to face the postponement 
of her case; next, after a long delay, her 
Delegates were heard; and when they 
left, Prince Bismarck, in a marked 
manner, addressed the English Delegates, 
and asked them what they had to say in 
regard to the Greek demand? A dead 
silence followed, and then Lord Salis- 
bury whispered that before any decision 
was taken, the Roumanians ought also 
to be heard. Towards Roumania, be it 
remembered, England had taken no en- 
gagement; and she seemed to consider 
that her formal engagements towards 
Greece had been redeemed when Mr. 
Delyanni had been allowed to talk for 
half-an-hour — an act of kindness ex- 
tended to Roumania, to whom no 
English promise had been given. This 
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was the redemption of the English 
pledge! Greece had had every right to 
understand from all the declarations 
which Lord Salisbury had made, that 
her Representative would have beep 
admitted to be present at the sitting of 
the Congress at which the Cretan Ques. 
tion was discussed. The Protocols dis. 
tinctly show that the Article of the 
Treaty of San Stefano which relates t 
Crete was considered, and the cop. 
responding Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin was passed, without any intima. 
tion to the Greek Delegate as to when 
the question would be raised ; and it js 
plain, indeed, that his presence at the 
discussion, had he known of it, would 
not have been allowed. The fact that 
the Cretans are in successful revolt 
against the very organic law of 1868, 
which is mentioned by the Article, and 
that they hold, at this moment, the whole 
Island as much as the Russians possess 
Bulgaria, had no weight with the English 
Plenipotentiaries. In what I have said 
down to this point, I am speaking of 
facts which can be proved. I will now 
speak upon matters which can neither 
be proved or disproved, but which I 
have upon the highest authority. Iam 
informed that M. Waddington was pri- 
vately charged by his Colleagues with 
the duty of studying the Greek proposals, 
and formulating a resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress ; that he declared 
himself favourable to the annexation of 
the whole of Thessaly and Epirus to 
Greece ; that this proposal was supported 
by Italy and by Austria, but fell to the 
ground, in the face of the absolute op- 
position of the English Plenipotentiaries. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Baronet ; but will he be 
good enough to point out in what part 
of the Protocols he finds the proposal to 
cede the whole of Thessaly and Epirus 
to Greece ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I said 
nothing about the Protocols. That which 
I have stated has appeared in those 
German newspapers which are best in- 
formed on foreign affairs; but I did not 
get my information from the newspa- 
papers. I am sure that what I have 
said will not be contradicted by those 
who know the facts. M. Waddington 
then fell back on the territorial limits, 
which are those mentioned in the Pro- 
tocol, but proposed a definite and settled 
annexation. This met with decided op- 
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position from the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries, who held that public opinion in 
England did not allow them to sanction a 
further dismemberment of Turkey, be- 
yond the lopping off of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which they had themselves 

roposed. On the very morning of the 
sitting which was to decide the case of 
Greece, M. Waddington had an anxious 
put fruitlessinterview with Lord Beacons- 
field at 11, and pointed out in how hard 
a position he was placed, by those who 
had asked him to formulate a resolu- 
tion on the subject of the Greek demands, 
and who then opposed his minimized 
roposal, which was, in fact, their own. 
M. Waddington’s proposal was sup- 
ported, at another interview, by Count 
Andrassy. The outcome of the opposi- 
tion of the English Delegates was the 
proposal of the resolution in such a form 
that it finds no place in the Treaty ; and 
toa resolution which Lord Beaconsfield, 
on Saturday night last, declared to be 
his own, Lord Beaconsfield, in his place 
in Congress, actually objected. The 
result of the transactions which I have 
described is that England has lost the 
sympathy of the only rising Power 
in the Kast which can be set against 
the Sclavonic friends of Russia. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) made a speech at Chelten- 
ham the other day, in which he said 
that the Government had secured a per- 
manent and lasting settlement of the 
Eastern Question. Now, I venture to 
assert that no settlement can be perma- 
nent or lasting that fails to give satis- 
faction to the legitimate claims of 
Greece. The settlement come to is but 
atruce; and into the future complica- 
tions and the future wars which must 
arise, you will venture in this melan- 
choly fashion—that by guaranteeing 
Turkey and betraying Greece, we have 
set ourselves on the side of what is dead, 
or, at least, decayed and dying, and 
against that race which is young and 
full of life. I am speaking myself in 
the character of one of those who have 
been deceived; because I rejoiced at 
Lord Derby’s downfall, and at the ac- 
cession to Office of Lord Salisbury ; and 
I spoke, shortly afterwards, in this 
House, in support of Lord Salisbury’s 
Gireular, and of its policy of running 
the Greeks against the Slavs. I have 
spoken strongly of the breaking of the 
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pledges that have been undertaken to- 
wards Greece. Now, what were those 
pledges? On the 23rd of February M. 
Delyanni addressed our Government at 
great length on the subject of the repre- 
sentation of Greece at the Congress; and 
he put his claim for that representation 
on the ground that the Greek Govern- 
ment were the natural representatives 
of the Greek population of the Turkish 
Empire. What was the answer of our 
Government? Did they contest the jus- 
tice of this view ? Not a bit of it. They 
only replied, on the 9th of March, that 
they had considered the appeal—that 
they thought Greece ought to be repre- 
sented ; and they expressed their opi- 
nion on the same day to the whole of 
the Great Powers, for which they re- 
ceived the warm thanks of Greece. 
Surely this justifies me in the statement 
that, at that time, the Government had 
in view no limited, but an absolute, re- 
presentation of Greece at the Congress? 
Not only is a so-called settlement of the 
Eastern Question—which leaves in the 
possession of the Turks that most Greek 
part of Greece, the Island of Crete—no 


Resolution. 





settlement at all; but it must be re- 
membered that there is at least grave 
doubt whether, by the arrangements of 
the Treaty of Berlin, we have made 
dispositions with regard to Constantinople 
itself which will last our time. Fresh 
importance is given to the Hellenic 
Question by the division of Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria, south of the Balkans, is, by 
race, largely Greek. If this new Pro- 
vince of East Roumelia is to form a bar- 
rier, in the future, against the advance 
of Russia, it can only be by one of two 
means—either by a pure military Aus- 
trian Protectorate, or by the fostering of 
the Greek element among the people. 
The former plan offers no prospect of 
permanence, and it is to the latter, if we 
are to succeed, that it would be neces- 
sary for us to resort. I am aware that 
there is in this country, and in this 
House, a certain prejudice against the 
Greeks. I cannot but think that those 
who know their ancient history will see 
in the modern Greeks the virtues as well 
as the vices of their ancestors. So close 
is the resemblance, that if it be true, as 
ethnologists believe, that there is a 
large Albanian and a large Sclavonic 
element among the Greek people of our 
day, we have to fall back upon the sup- 
position, even more flattering to the 
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modern Greeks than the theory that 
their race is pure—namely, that they 
are of so conquering and predominating 
a blood as that they impose upon in- 
ferior races, not only their religion and 
their tongue, but also their love of free- 
dom and their national character. It 
should be remembered that the Greek 
people has never been given a fair 
chance. The Hellenic Kingdom, formed 
under the protection of the Powers, 
contains within its present boundaries a 
quarter only of the countries and of the 
people who took part in the war of in- 
dependence against the Turks; and by 
restraining Greece within those narrow 
limits, we believe that you not only 
make it impossible that she should be- 
come a Power able to hold her own, 
but also that you are not, in so doing, 
supporting the Turkish Power so much 
as you are labouring for the ultimate 
triumph of the Pan-Sclavonic idea. I 
now come to the third part of the Reso- 
lution of the noble Lord, which is that 
in which he emphatically condemns the 
vagueness of the obligations that we 
have entered into as regards Asia. My 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Plunket) 
over and over again referred to the great 
popularity of the Convention. He said 
that the country from one end to the 
other had testified its unanimous delight 
at this arrangement. I do not know 
what opportunities my hon. and learned 
Friend may have for learning the opi- 
nion of the country. I, perhaps, have 
equal chances with him, and I venture 
to assert the very opposite. I think the 
country has been filled with wonder and 
amaze, and has shown its wonder and 
amaze by silence. Some years ago I 
wrote in favour of the scheme for the 
construction, in the interest of our rule 
in India, of a railroad from Constanti- 
nople to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, 
with a branch from it to the Gulf of 
Scandaroon. This line I recommended 
as an alternative route, and that at a 
time when the position occupied by 
France in Egypt made it clear that Eng- 
land could not, at that moment, play in 
Egypt the dominant part; and I ven- 
tured then to prophecy that the glories 
of Cyprus wont be revived, and that it 
had a second history before it. Since 
that time the position of affairs, with 
regard to Egypt, has greatly changed, 
and our position in that quarter is far 
more strong. But, even now, I am 
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favourable to the construction of tho 
Bagdad line, and to that amount of in- 
tervention in Asiatic Turkey which is 
necessary to secure it ; and I should cop. 
template a military occupation of Cyprus 
and Scandaroon in time of war, in order 
to provide for the security of our line 
Now, the question that I ask myself js 
whether we have bought the right to 
have troops at Cyprus in time of peace 
at too high a price? I have no hasita. 
tion in adhering to the view that almost 
any direct engagement, however graye 
would have been better than the enor. 
mous, because utterly vague, respon 
sibility that we have undertaken. I am 
not opposed, in short, to a grand policy; 
but I am completely opposed to a policy 
which is not only grand but also reck- 
less. And with regard to the grand policy 
itself, I cannot but think that it would 
be all the grander for being—not the 
policy of two Ministers, or the policy of 
a Cabinet of 12, but the policy freely 
resolved upon by a free Parliament and 
a consulted people. To my mind, the 
whole effect of the new policy has been 


destroyed by the clandestine character | 


of the conditional Convention. I had 
expected to have heard from my hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Plunket), who 
asked us to vote our confidence in the 
Government, what was to be the future 
of Asia Minor. I hoped in vain. Not 
a word fell from him as to the nature 
of the arrangements to be made. We 
are placed in a certain difficulty when 
we try to argue this question in much 
detail; because, if we speak of our new 
responsibilities as great, we are instantly 
assured that they mean nothing. Nov, 
if they mean nothing, I should be still 
more ashamed of my country’s conduct 
in the matter than is the case at present. 
Surely, England cannot put her name to 
such a deed, with the intention of not 
carrying out her share. But whatever 
may be the intention of the Government, 
I cannot but believe that it will be found 
in practice that our responsibilities are 
very great. The inventors of this policy 
with regard to Asia Minor are the men 
who, in the fullest degree, believe in the 
habitual resort of Russia to intrigue. 
Now, by the 61st Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, the Porte engages to carry out 
certain reforms in Armenia, and to 
guarantee the security of the Armenians 
against the Kurds; and the Powers are 


to superintend the execution of those 
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romises by the Porte. When we say 
the Powers are to superintend, we mean 
that Russia, as well as the other Powers, 
js to superintend. Russia, more than 
other Powers; for what interest can 
Germany, and Austria, and France, 
have in the Armenian Question? That 
is to say, that in Armenia Russia will 
have her Consuls reporting to her Am- 
passador at Constantinople every murder 
and every robbery that takes place. 
Russia will be urging the British Go- 
yernment to prevent atrocious acts, 
which undoubtedly will continue to dis- 
figure the government of Provinces, as 
to which we have assumed, by our clan- 





destine conditional Convention, peculiar 
responsibility. No Minister will be able 
to get up here and say that the conduct 
of the Turks in Armenia is no business 
of ours. It will be impossible to do so 
inthe face of that Convention. It seems, 
then, to me, that with England interfer- 
ing under her Convention, and driven, 
as she soon will be, by Parliamentary 
pressure, to appoint Residents in Ar- 
menia, and with Russian Consuls, under 
the clause of the Treaty of Berlin, watch- 
ing the English Residents, you will 
have a state of things which inevitably, 
sooner or later, must lead to war. What 
kind of war? An inland war, in a coun- 
try which we cannot reach. If we wanted 
war, and thought that war with Russia 
for the possession of Armenia inevitably 
must come, it would have been better to 
have faced it frankly, and called upon 
England to retain Batoum for the Turks. 
My belief upon the matter is, that we 
shall be held by Europe to have agreed 
to secure good government in Armenia ; 
that we have no power to prevent the 
raids upon the Armenians by the Kurds; 
and that we shall be held in future 
morally responsible by Europe for those 
crimes. I donot, therefore, think, what- 
ever may be the intention of the Mini- 
sters, that our responsibilities under the 
Convention can be looked upon as light ; 

but, on the contrary, I believe that we 

have displaced the centre of gravity of 
the British Empire towards the East, 

and entered upon a course which, if per- 

severed in, must lead to England be- 

coming a sort of rich Dependency upon 

the Indian Imperial Crown. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed, 
that during the last two years the im- 
portant questions which had arisen, and 
upon which the destinies of the nation, 
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the interests of the people, and the ques- 
tion of peace or war had depended, had 
been made throughout Party questions 
by the Liberal Opposition. He should 
have thought that on great occasions— 
and especially on the present occasion, 
when peace had been restored and war 
avoided—Party animosities would have 
disappeared ; there would have been a 
unanimous feeling of congratulation upon 
that which had been accomplished, or, 
at least, of recognition of the efforts of 
the Government, and of the manner in 
which they had been carried out. He 
could not imagine, looking to the terms 
of the Resolution proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite, that their author had read 
the Protocols before framing those Re- 
solutions. In the very first Protocol it 
was shown that Lord Salisbury brought 
the question of Greece before the Con- 
gress; it was repeatedly brought for- 
ward ; and it almost seemed at first as if 
the existence of the Congress depended 
upon the solution of the Greek Question. 
Many years ago he (Mr. Baillie Coch- 





rane) had charge of the interests of 
Greece in that House, and he had never 
lost his sympathy with that classic 
country ; but when he considered what 
the condition of Greece was, and what 
were her demands in the present in- 
stance, he could not conceive for one mo- 
ment that those demands could have 
been granted. During the Greek War 
of Independence, in 1827, the question 
arose of annexing Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Crete to Greece, and if that annexation 
had been made, King Leopold would 
haveaccepted the Throne of that country. 
It was, he thought, very much to be re- 
gretted that that was not the solution of 
the Greek Question, for it would have 
been a solution of the great Eastern 
Question also. Russian intrigues, how- 
ever, caused the opportunity to be lost; 
and it would have been impossible for 
the Congress of Berlin further to par- 
tition Turkey by adding to the Kingdom 
of Greece Thessaly and Epirus. Itmight, 
however, be supposed, from the speeches 
of some hon. Members, and the articles 
in some portions of the Press, that the 
Congress had done nothing for Greece. 
He maintained that a great deal had 


-been done for Greece. The Congress had 


unanimously recommended to Turkey to 
grant another frontier to Greece, and 
there was no doubt that the Turkish 
Government would carry out that recom- 
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mendation. If that proposal were carried 
into effect she would gain no less than 
5,500 square miles, while the addition 
to Servia was only 3,800, to Montenegro 
1,300, and to Russia in Europe 2,500 
square miles, by the retrocession of Bes- 
sarabia, although, of course, 10,000 
square miles had been added to the last- 
mentioned country in Asia Minor. It 
was impossible in these circumstances 
fairly to contend that Greece had been 
ill-treated ; and he might further point 
out that the territory which she would 
acquire would include those mountain 
passes which were the resort of the bri- 
— who had hitherto infested the 
reek frontier, and thus brigandage 
could be put down. In the whole of the 
arrangements which had been made, the 
Government had taken a wise and judi- 
cious course; they had obtained for the 
Christian Provinces great assurances of 
better government ; the disaffected Pro- 
vinces, which had hitherto been a source 
of danger to Turkey, had been placed in 
a more satisfactory position; and, Turkey 
thus strengthened, and concentrated, 
would now be enabled to make a very 
material advance. The Government had 
been charged with not carrying out their 
principles. Now, at the time when the 
war broke out, Constantinople, Galli- 
poli, and the Dardanelles had been de- 
scribed as English interests ; it was cer- 
tain, however, that, if so, they had been 
maintained. He did not know what 
would have happened if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had been in Office ; or, rather, it was tole- 
rably clear that in that case the Russians 
would have been at Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople, and we should have had to 
declare war in vindication of our honour. 
The Government had avoided that mis- 
fortune, and had gained for the country 
not only the certainty of peace for many 
years, but a knowledge of its own 
strength and of the unity of feeling be- 
tween England and her Dependencies. 
There was another point on which he 
wished to touch. It had often been said 
that we had incurred a great responsi- 
bility; but with respect to Asia Minor, 
there was no better way of protecting 
the Christians than by showing to the 
inhabitants of the mainland the advan- 
tages of English rule and the merits of 
Western civilization. Of course, there 
were great responsibilities and difficul- 
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the occupation of the Island of Cyprus 
he was bound to point out that Turkey 
had always been under a kind of tutel 
age, and that we had always in a mannor 
had a control over her. Consequently 
all we had to do was to carry out our 
plan, and to get the best possible men 
for the Consulships in Asia Minor, As 
for Russia, he neither trusted nor mis. 
trusted her; but he had never believed 
the debates of last year, in which all good 
qualities had been claimed for her, and 
an absolute absence of ambition and 
cruelty. He had always taken a mor 
just view of her national character ; and 
now, judging from the whole tone of the 
remarks of Count Schouvaloff and Prineg 
Gortchakoff, he felt confident of the 
maintenance for a long time of the peace 
of Europe. He believed, then, that we 
ran no risk from our policy in Asia 
Minor. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, who last year 
had felt so strongly on the question, had 
on a previous occasion thought very 








ties; but when objection was taken to 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 


differently, and had said, in the year 
1856— 


‘But there was another danger—the danger 
of theencroachment upon, and the absorptionof, 
Turkey by Russia, which would bring upon 
Europe evils not less formidable than those 
which already existed. Such a danger to the 
peace, liberties, and privileges of all Europe we 
were called upon absolutely to resist by all the 
means in our power.” —[3 Hansard, cxlii. 96.] 


Turning to another point, he would re- 
mark that Lord Salisbury had been 
much blamed for the secrecy which had 
been kept with respect to Cyprus; but 
he could show that the Congress had 
had a very fair hint of what was about 
to be done— 


“Without laying stress on a proposition 
which seems to him evident, Lord Salisbury 
asks the Russian Plenipotentiaries whether the 
considerations which the Representatives of 
England had brought forward in their private 
interviews with their Excellencies have affected 
their determination to retain the fortresses of 
Kars and Ardahan; in the event of Russia 
thinking herself bound to persevere in this 
belief, Lord Salisbury declares that he would 
reserve for England the right to secure her 
interest and her influence on the populations by 
whatever means she might consider fitting.” 


He believed that that extract was only 
one of many that might be cited in ex- 
planation of the policy of the overn- 
ment; and if the Protocols were cirdu- 
lated throughout the Kingdom, that 
policy would be generally approved by 
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arties. The future, he was confi- 
po 3 was peaceful; and it was satisfac- 
tory to think that Prince Bismarck had 
been able thus to speak at the close of 
the Congress— 
« Gentlemen,—At the moment of separating 
I do not hesitate to affirm that the Congress has 
deserved well of Europe. If it has been found 
impossible to realize all the aspirations of public 
opinion, history will nevertheless do justice to 
our intentions and to our work, and the Plenipo- 
tentiaries will have the consciousness of having, 
as far as was possible, given and secured to 
Europe the great benefit of peace, which was so 
vely menaced. This result cannot be dimi- 
nished by any criticism which the spirit of Party 
may be able to publish. I have the firm hope 
that the European understanding will, with the 
help of God, be lasting.” 


He trusted that a division would be 
taken on the question before the House; 
and that hon. Members would show 
that, although they were unwilling to 
wound, they would not be afraid to 
strike—that they would have the courage 
to stand by their opinions—and that the 
House would, by a large majority, prove 
that England had achieved a measure 
which was not only honourable to the 
country, but satisfactory to Europe. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, though 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had never ap- 
peared in the character of a recognized 
novelist, he ought henceforth to be 
looked upon as a great master of ro- 
mance. The hon. Member had cer- 
tainly attributed the Liberal Party views 
about Russia that they never enter- 
tained. When the hon. Member accused 
the Opposition side of the House of 
being actuated by Party motives, he 
would only point out that the hon. 
Member was such a Party man himself 
that he made not only his speeches and 
votes, but also his confidence or mis- 
trust, his likes and dislikes, depend upon 
For 
instance, he was astonished to find that 
the hon. Member had now entire confi- 
dence in Russia. He would not refer 
to the many speeches the hon. Mem- 
ber had addressed to the House against 
Russia; but he might refer to one on 
May 26th, 1877, in which he went to 
considerable length in describing the 
aggressive character of Russia, and said 
that whenever Russia and England were 
contiguous, great armaments must spring 
up from that contiguity, and the British 
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proved that the hon. Member was a 
great master of fiction was his account 
of 1880 and the affairs of Greece. He 
had stated that the narrowing of the 
boundaries of Greece in 1830 were en- 
tirely owing to Russian intrigues. Why, 
it was beyond all controversy that it 
was solely owing to the Turkish fears 
and Turkish proclivities of a Conserva- 
tive Government under the Duke of 
Wellington. Both the French and the 
Russian Governments, parties to the 
Treaty of London, were perfectly willing 
to give Greece wider boundaries; Crete 
and Samos were thrust back under 
Turkish rule, when they both desired 
and expected union with Greece, by the 
action of a Tory Government. There 
was, therefore, special reason why Eng- 
land should have come forward at this 
Congress and strongly advocated the 
claims of Greece and Orete. But look at 
these Protocols! It might be said that 
it would have been absurd for England 
to have advanced propositions that had 
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forces doubled. Another point which 


no chance of being accepted. It seemed, 
however, to him that even if England 
found she would be in a minority, which 
he much doubted, it was due to the 
Greek feeling in this country, due to 
her own dealings with Greece, that 
England should have got endorsed in 
a Protocol her desire to offer a larger ° 
extension of the Greek boundaries than 
the Congress had thought fit to give. 
Undoubtedly, the English Government 
had held out hopes to Greece; and 
they must remember that the question 
of peace in the South-East of Europe 
would never be settled until the Greek 
Question was settled. This led him to 
the question of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had explained 
very fairly the Liberal view of that 
Treaty. The Treaty, as it stood, leaving 
its omissions out of consideration, was 
not a Treaty which the Liberal Party 
could in any way attack, either justifi- 
ably or with pleasure ; because, although 
there were points that must be deplored 
—such as the cession of territory to 
Russia in Asia and Roumania—these 
were points that they foresaw and 
warned the country of as inevitable when 
once the war had begun; but as to 
the other points of the Treaty, these 
were, in the main, points which they 
must all rejoice at. Undoubtedly, 
the Treaty of Berlin had effected an 
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enormous change in the Turkish Ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly, it had given a blow 
to the old fetish that we had held for 
years—namely, the ‘‘ independence and 
integrity’? of the Turkish power in 
Europe. Undoubtedly, it gave distinct 
recognition to what they had contended 
for—that the Christian populations of 
Turkey were the sources to which to 
look for the future governing classes. 
Undoubtedly, it had given such a start 
to the progress of events in that direc- 
tion, as soon to leave us no more cause 
for anxiety as to how that Question, so 
far as Europe was concerned, might be 
solved. For do not let hon. Members 
imagine that by the Treaty of Berlin 
they had set up a state of things in 
the East that was going to last 15 or 
20 years, or even 10 years. The Pleni- 
potentiaries at Berlin thought they had 
made a great achievement by calling 
one of the new Provinces Eastern Rou- 
melia instead of Southern Bulgaria ; yet 
neither that dividing name nor the 
mountain ridge would prevent Bulgaria 
South of the Balkans from being united, 
sooner or later, with Bulgaria, North 
of the Balkans. Then the proviso 
that the Greeks should have no ex- 
tension of boundary beyond certain 
limits, at a time when the Greek was 
‘ attempting to free his fellow-religion- 
ists, and men of the same race from 
murder, rapine, and tyranny, would 
not, he was convinced, check the Greek 
aspirations for freedom. The lesson 
that it must be by their own swords 
and their own hands that they must 
obtain their deliverance, would not be 
lost upon them. Let him here remark 
that he repudiated entirely the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister the 
other day that there were persons in 
this country who, for factious purposes, 
were inciting the Greeks to revolt. That 
was on a par with the conduct of our 
Ambassador at Constantinople in respect 
of his statements relating to the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone.) All that those who were thus 
condemned were doing was to recognize 
existing facts, and to discuss them as 
such—dealing with things as they are, 
and not as it might be desired that they 
should be. It seemed to him that, 
during the last few years, we had had 
new exemplifications of how history re- 
peated itself. The same course of events 
that took place in 1829, under the policy 
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started by Canning, but more than 
half dropped by his successors, had been 
repeated now. After a war extremel: 

bloody, the Russian Government 4 
both occasions, virtually obtained all 
that she desired. Mr. Canning’s licy 
was identical with what had been lately 
advocated as the “ policy of coercion. 
and, if pursued, might have prevented 
the fatal Treaty of Adrianople. In that 
House two or three years ago, when he 
ventured to advocate a policy of coercion 
as the only way in which war could be 
prevented, he was held up to ridicule as 
a man who advocated a bloody war. He 
ventured to say if that policy of coercion 
had been adopted there would hays 
been no war; Russia would not now 
be in the position she is ; and the Turkish 
Power in Europe would have been main. 
tained for another quarter of a century. 
With reference to that, he must contradict 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket), when he said that the Leader 
of the Opposition had condemned » 
policy of coercion. He had not had time 
to consult the noble Marquess (the Mar. 
quess of Hartington) since the speech 
made by the hon. and learned Member; 
but his memory served him as to no 
such condemnation having been pro- 
nounced ; and he well remembered that 
the noble Marquess had said that if the 
Berlin Memorandum had been accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, very dif- 
ferent results would have been obtained. 
What was the Berlin Memorandum but 
coercion before war—coercion to enforce 
a reasonable demand ? It was, of course, 
galling to men who, for the last two 
years, had been called Russophiles, and 
similar names, to feel that Russian 
views had been advanced not by them, 
but by the so-called friends of Turkey. 
They had now, however, to look at 
what the Government were going to 
do in the future. If Her Majesty's 
Government would accept the friendly 
advice that was given to them, they 
would adopt a more solid and more 
temperate line of statesmanship. While, 
however, the country was considering 
these questions, a Convention burst 
upon them, which he was, at all events, 
justified in saying was unparalleled in 
British history, which had been under- 
taken without the slightest notice to the 
people of what was called a free country, 
or the rest of Europe. The only pre 
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cedent was one relating to Portugal in 
the middle of last century. But in that 
case the only liability we entered into 
with Portugal—a country with a large 
seaboard—was, that should war break 
out, we would send 12,000 men to serve 
under the Portuguese Government, and 
would keep the Force recruited up to 
that number. There our liability began, 
and there our liability ceased. But the 
liability under this Treaty, if it was real 
—that was the question—he wanted to 
know, was it real ?—was enormous, and 
our responsibilities were dangerously 
increased. Hither this Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was a reality, or it was not 
areality. Ifit were a reality, had the 
Government taken the trouble to exa- 
mine its full meaning, and to convey 
any idea of it to others? If it was 
not a reality, what on earth was the 
use of making such a Convention? 
The first result would be that the Turk 
would say—‘“ The British Government 
has undertaken my defence, and I shall 
trouble myself no further about the 
matter.” If, six years hence, Turkey 
should call upon the British Government 
to defend her frontiers, how many Turkish 
soldiers did they expect to find there? 
Did they suppose the Turkish Pashas 
were not going to spend their money in 
kiosks and seraglios, when they could 
get a British Army to fall back upon to 
defend them? If they had to go to war 
in five years’ time, and expected to find 
a powerful Army ready to take the field, 
they would find them utterly inefficient. 
The only lever that could be used effec- 
tually on the Turks up to this time was 
the fear of Russia. If this Convention 
took away that lever, what had they got 
to set up? How were they to act 
directly upon them? They were told 
that they must send their best men under 
their own officers, that they must put 
pressure upon them, and that they must 
annex Turkey. Now, really, was the 
word “insane” too strong a word to use 
when a British Minister undertook, by 
one stroke of the pen, to manage Asia 
Minor? That case had been put so 
well by the noble Lord who moved the 
Resolution that it would be presump- 
tuous if he detained the House by en- 
larging upon the point. Since the con- 
quest of the Caucasus and the acqui- 
sition of Kars, Russia had got positions 
of unparalleled strength. We were 





moving our Indian frontier to the very 
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strongest point of the Russian military 
system. That was a point he hoped the 
House would not forget. By this Treaty 
they had given Turkey the right to call 
upon them to come forward and execute 
their bond, and resist any attack that 
might be made by Russia. Turkey was 
not a Party to the Tripartite Treaty of 
1856 between England, France, and 
Austria, and was, therefore, luckily held 
incompetent to call upon us for its ful- 
filment; but in this case she was not 
only a signatory, but the only signatory 
besidesourselves. By thisAnglo-Turkish 
Convention they had completely parted 
with freedom of action, and had handed 
over the national honour of England to 
Turkey. [‘‘No, no!”] Turkey had 
now the power to ask Great Britain at 
any moment, however inconvenient, to 
do that which she could not refuse to 
do without the loss of national honour. 
Who knew what might happen under 
those conditions? There might be an 
irruption of Kurds. Then would come 
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an advance on the part of Russia 
to pursue these marauders. The Rus- 
sians might perhaps take some part of 
their territory to keep them in order. 
Then Turkey would call upon Great 
Britain at once to help her in resisting 
this incursion, and there would be war 
between England and Russia. If he 
were the Russian Government he should 
withdraw his Ambassador from Con- 
stantinople, and should treat directly 
with the British Foreign Office, because 
all diplomacy rested on force in the 
background. If a third party came in 
to take charge and to guarantee, it was 
to that party you must address your- 
selves. If they were going with a light 
heart to take this unknown and ter- 
rible responsibility, they had better make 
the whole transaction complete by under- 
taking the regulation of Persia, because 
Persia was infinitely more valuable to 
Russia than Asia Minor as a route to 
India.. Persia was completely in the 
hands of Russia, and she need not re- 
quire to disturb Asia Minor so long 
as Persia was so completely in her power. 
So long as the British Government shut 
the back door in Armenia, but paid no 
regard to the front door in Persia, they 
were not acting in a rational manner. 
But he regarded the whole thing as 
an unreality, and to be got out of as soon 
as convenient. The policy of the Go- 
vernment for the last three years had 
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been a policy of unreality. He did not 
deny that they had had enormous diffi- 
culties to contend with; but he would 
tell Her Majesty’s Government that the 
greatest difficulties they had to contend 
with were difficulties of their own crea- 
tion. [An hon. Memper: No.] The 
hon. Member who said “no,’’ should 
wait to hear what he meant. Their 
chief difficulty arose from. their having 
tried to ‘‘ halloa’’ with the music halls, 
while all the time compelled, and per- 
haps inclined, to hunt with rational men. 
Well, the Government, by their self- 
imposed difficulty of ‘‘jingoism,” were 
driven into a secret agreement with 
Russia. It need not have been a secret 
Convention if they had not had a Party 
behind them whom they were fearful to 
offend by any conciliatory arrangement 
with Russia. He did not blame the 
Agreement, but he blamed the secrecy 
of it, and he said that that Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was part of the 
same necessity—a necessity imposed 
upon the Government by a certain por- 
tion of their supporters—that they 
should not come back from Berlin with- 
out something in their pockets to satisfy 
them. He did not think that sort of 
thing was beneficial to the country. It 
was far too like the conduct of a gam- 
bler who had lost all his ready money 
and then staked his inheritance. They 
were, in fact, pledging those who came 
after them by that Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, without running much risk 
themselves, because it stood to reason 
that after a convulsion of this sort all 
the parties were weary, and they were 
sure of acertain period of exhaustion. 
They were, for their own Party pur- 
poses, leading the Turk into a feel- 
ing of false security, and making him 
believe that he was going to have that 
assistance from England which would 
avail him at the last moment. He be- 
lieved that Turkey in Asia had a 
good future before it if it only took the 
good advice of the English nation ; but 
that it might have had without the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. The pos- 
session of the Island of Cyprus was in 
one view a matter of congratulation ; 
for he did not hesitate to say that, as an 
Englishman and a patriot, he was al- 
ways glad to see, if it could be done 
with justice, honour, and legality, the 
maritime bounds of the Empire ex- 
tended. What he did not want to see 
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was the extension of our territory oye 
Continents where our maritime supre- 
macy would be of no avail, and by the 
holding of which they would undoubt. 
edly change the complexion of their 
military and civil burdens. He wished 
to say one word as tothe last part of the 
Resolution of the noble Lord. Hekney 
that there had been times in the histo 

of this country when it had been most 
respected, when the Foreign Office 
sought in Parliamentary discussions 
their surest aid in the conduct of their 
transactions with Foreign Powers. But 
since the last two or three years Her 
Majesty’s Government seemed totake an 
exactly opposite course. They seemed 
to keep Parliament in the background; 
they disliked debates, while they courted 
divisions and they abominated ques- 
tions. What they seemed to like to do 
was this—Having settled their policy, 
they came down to the House of Com- 
mons and said—‘ The thing is done;” 
and even then some of their Party would 
use very harsh language, talking about 
a ‘‘ factious opposition ” when the Party 
opposite did what it undoubtedly was 
the duty of an Opposition to do— 
namely, asked that a certain amount of 
information should be given to them. 
He did hope that such a line of conduct 
had only been adopted to meet the 
temporary exigencies of an anomalous 
occasion, and that it would not be carried 
out to the extent of depriving Parlia- 
ment of a voice in matters to which 
such great liabilities were attached. 
The Parliament of this country was, 
after all, the representation of the 
nation, and he did not think that the 
history of the past would show that 
when treated with confidence it did not 
rally round Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
especially in relation to foreign affairs. 
He did not hesitate to say that the feel- 
ing that had been growing up in the 
country of late had been one of the 
results of the action in foreign affairs of 
the last two or three years. It was felt 
that an enormous expense had been 
incurred by the country; but without 
the country that Parliamentary con- 
trol over foreign affairs had been 
gradually diminishing; and that the 
time was approaching when, if that 
state of things was to continue, the 
Liberal Party would have to make it 
one of their cries that the Prerogative 
of the Crown, as exercised by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers, had increased, was in- 
creasing, and must be diminished. 
Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT said, he did 
not attach much importance to the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions, because he did not 
believe that in any popularly-elected 
Assembly in this country, at the present 
moment, it would be possible to pass a 
Vote of Censure upon the Government. 
Indeed, he believed that if the Opposi- 
tion had acted upon their first impulse, 
they would have brought forward a Re- 
solution to express ‘‘ regret that it had 
not been found possible to dispute, in a 
satisfactory manner, the claims which 
the Government had established upon 
the gratitude of the nation.” But 
although, from one point of view, one 
was tempted to treat the Resolutions 
somewhat lightly, there was another 
point of view from which they had a 
serious bearing. The question at issue 
was not merely as to the conduct of the 
Government, or as to our immediate 
action in Asia Minor. It seemed to him 
that the Congress of Berlin had inaugu- 
rated a new state of things in Europe, 
and that what the present debate would 
decide was the part which this country 
was henceforth to play in the European 
system. There were two views which 
might be taken of our position. One 
was that we should shake off all Im- 
perial responsibilities and confine our- 
selves to trade, protracting a miserable 
existence a8 long as our coal and iron 
lasted, and ending finally in smoke and 
nothingness. The other ideal for this 
country was that she was a great nation 
with a high destiny to fulfil, and that her 
interests were not confined to the narrow 
limits of these Islands. England was a 
little nation in Elizabeth’s time, and she 
then defied the greatest Power of Europe. 
They had humbled the pride of the 
greatest Monarch France had ever pos- 
sessed, and were they to shrink before 
the force of a single Power? Why 
should they be afraid of holding one 
side of the frontier, when Russia was 
not afraid of holding the other? With 
regard to the Persian Gulf, if an iron- 
clad Navy were to be kept there, he did 
not see that the scheme of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) was 
less hazardous, and certainly not more 
practicable, than that of keeping Cyprus. 
With regard to the treatment of Greece, 
he was reminded of certain benevolent 


people described by Dickens, who, when 
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they see a fight going on, invariably, in 
the goodness of their heart, tell the 
smaller boy to go in and win. If the 
smaller boy went in and fought, they knew 
what would happen to him, and no be- 
nevolent gentleman would step in to help 
him. We had said to Greece that she 
could not establish her cause by fighting, 
and that she must not fight. There was 
now open to her, without resorting to 
arms, a better prospectthan she could pos- 
sibly have secured if she had expended all 
her little force. The noble Lord’s logic 
was complete. He said—‘‘ You approve 
of the Treaty of Berlin, therefore you 
approve of the war.”’ It would be a pity 
to spoil such an argument by handling 
it, therefore he left it as it was. Then 
it was said that the Convention with 
Turkey was an infraction of the Treaty 
of 1856; but if that was so, why was 
not the Treaty of 1856 quoted to show 
where the variance came in? For the 
simple reason that there was not an 
article in it which could, by any possi- 
bility, be held to exclude that Conven- 
tion. The object of the Convention was 
clear. It was accepted on all sides that 
the misrule of Turkey would never cease 
until there was some Power standing by 
her side and ready to exercise pressure 
upon her. They had tried remonstrances 
and appeals from a distance, and Heaven 
knew what; but they had seen no result 
for all their efforts. They had brought 
pressure to bear on Turkey in Europe, 
but in Asia they had a population which 
could not look to Europe. It was with 
this population which England had con- 
cerned herself. In giving a military 
guarantee to Turkey against Russian 
aggression in Armenia, England acted 
for her own interests; but it was to her 
honour that she had undertaken to pro- 
tect the people against Turkish misrule, 
and they must be on the spot to do it; 
and were they now to shrink back, afraid 
to undertake the responsibility of the 
situation? They had been told a great 
deal about the liabilities we were under- 
taking. He held them very lightly, for 
if Russia was going to attack us, we would 
now be able to meet her on ground with 
which we were acquainted, instead of 
having to send out a hasty Expedition 
to unknown territory. Two hon. Mem- 
bers had told them they were giving up 
their insular frontier, which had been 
our safety hitherto. Where had those 
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Since the end of the 17th century they 
had not had an insular frontier. The 
frontier of Canada stretched for 4,000 
miles along the border of a country ten 
times as powerful as Russia, and they 
had a considerable land frontier in India. 
During the Eastern debates they had 
heard a great deal of what was to happen 
when Turkey split up; but they had 
not heard anything of what was to hap- 
pen when Russia split up. Yet in a 
country like Russia, where the popula- 
tions differed so much in character, and 
were only held together by the loose 
bonds of a common savagery, there was 
sure to be a re-distribution of power 
as civilization increased. Long before 
their power was threatened, they might 
see an entire re-distribution of the power 
of Russia. As to the “undefined en- 
gagements”’ into which they had entered, 
he thought misconceptions had arisen 
from a misreading of the first Article of 
the Convention. Our engagement was 
not to effect reforms, but to defend Ar- 
menia by force of arms; and there was 
nothing undefined about that. He could 
not see what was left of these extra- 
ordinary Resolutions, but supposed the 
Leader of the Opposition felt bound to 
make a formal protest against a policy 
which had been pursued until it was a 
notable success. Perhaps, what was in- 
tended to be the sting of those extra- 
ordinary Resolutions was the Constitu- 
tional objection that these engagements 
had been entered into without the pre- 
vious knowledge of Parliament. It was 
impossible, however, that our Plenipo- 
tentiaries could consult the Legislature 
with respect to the various questions 
which were raised at the Congress. 
Either their mission was to be a mere 
sham, or it was absolutely necessary 
that they should be allowed to act upon 
their judgment; and he could not but 
think that this charge of not consulting 
Parliament was introduced to furnish a 
decent tag-end to what the noble Lord 
must have himself considered a most in- 
conclusive set of Resolutions. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the sub- 
ject which is brought before us by the 
Resolution of my noble Friend divides 
itself into four parts—The effect of the 
recent negotiations on the Turkish Em- 
pire in Europe, their effect on the 
Turkish Empire in Asia, their effect on 
the British Empire, and their effect on 
the world at large. On each of these 
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parts I should like, with the permission 
of the House, to say a very few words 
First, then, as to the results they hays 
produced on the Turkish Empire jp 
Europe. No one, I should hope, yilj 
grudge to Montenegro the gift of inde. 
pendence and the small accession that 
has been made to her scantv territory, 
Some writers and speakers, to whom tho 
existence and history of that gallant 
little clan seems to have come suddenly 
as a sort of special revelation during the 
struggles which have so lately closed, 
have doubtless made too much of its 
merits ; but after much has been gub- 
tracted, much that is creditable and de- 
serving of sympathy still remains, Then 
as to Servia. Servia has made no great 
figure in the whole business, and before 
the foolish war into which she entered, 
her politicians indulged in preposterous 
dreams; but we cannot regret that she, 
too, has obtained some sentimental and 
some material advantages, though far 
less than she would have obtained if 
good sense had prevailed two years ago 
in the Councils of Belgrade. Nor is 
there anything in the aggrandizement of 
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Roumania which is otherwise than satis- 
factory. The pity of it is that she was 
not made independent 10 years ago. 
The wiser friends of the Porte urged 
that. Its less wise and far-seeing 
friends resisted it, and we now see the 
result. If Roumania had been in that 
position in 1877, how much would the 
difficulties of Russia in the way of 
attacking Turkey have been increased? 
Neither can I much regret the retroces- 
sion of the too famous piece of Bessara- 
bia. Of course, I know that that dis- 
trict, being inhabited by a Roumanian 
population, is much more similar in 
character to Moldavia and Wallachia 
than is the Dobrudscha, or the other 
territory which she obtains South of the 
Danube; but those who go a-hunting 
with the lion must submit to the lion’s 
terms; and who shall say that, looking 
to the future, it may not be well for the 
peace of the Provinces, which are not 
essentially warlike, that they should not 
be encouraged to cherish ambitious 
hopes of being the nucleus of a great 
Roumanian Kingdom, which might ex- 
tend from the Bug in the East, a long 
way towards the Theiss in the West. 
With, however, the names of Montene- 
gro, Servia, and Roumania, the list of 
the districts which have received very 
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substantial benefit from the Treaty of 
Berlin comes to an end. We have now 
to look at its failures. When we broke 
the concert of Europe in 1876, by declin- 
ing to adhere to the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, it was our bounden duty to be pre- 
pared shortly afterwards with some 
scheme which we might submit to 
Europe. Such a scheme must have 
been based upon one of two policies— 
either on the old policy of 1856, the tra- 
ditional English policy, as modified by 
the Andrassy Note to which we acceded 
—or on a bold attempt to reach the root 
of the evil and cure the heart disease 
under which the Turkish Empire was 
suffering. That heart disease was the 
incapable, and more than incapable, 
character of the Central Power at Con- 
stantinople. No _ half-measures were 
any longer reasonable. By its acceptance 
of the Andrassy reforms, the Porte had 
gone as far in concession as an inde- 
pendent Power could go. If that con- 
cession did not meet the exigencies of 
the case, then there was nothing for it 
but to acknowledge that the Porte was 
no longer sustainable as an independent 
Power, to knit once more the concert of 
Europe, and with Europe to put some- 
thing better in its place. We did not 
do this. We entered with the unhappy 
Constantinople Conference on the region 
of half-measures, and we see to what 
they have brought us. What is the re- 
sult? We have become parties to the 
creation of an autonomous tributary 
Bulgaria, from which those very dis- 
tricts, which our people first learned to 
call Bulgaria, are studiously excluded. 
That autonomous Bulgaria will have two 
great objects in life—first, to get rid of 
paying tribute, and secondly, to add to 
itself all the Bulgarian-speaking dis- 
tricts South of the Balkans. Whereas, 
for 10 years previous to the ineffectual 
rising which was stamped out so 
savagely by the Bulgarian massacres, 
you had Bucharest as the centre of 
Russo-Bulgarian intrigue in Turkey, 
you will now have Tirnova or Sofia for 
the centre of that intrigue. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers make much of having 
restored to Turkey a defensible frontier 
inthe Balkans ; but how idle it is to talk 
of Turkey having any longer a defen- 
sible frontier in Europe. Her garrisons 
in the Balkans will be a mere source of 
expense, and a ready means of fixing a 
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her Slav neighbours to re-commence a 
contest. Then, again, as to the organiza- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia. If its or- 
ganization is made predominantly Chris- 
tian, that may be a very good thing; 
but it is vain to talk of its being any 
longer a real portion of Turkey, which 
is Mahomedan or nothing. It is a Pro- 
vince being got ready to be taken from 
Turkey, as Roumania was three years 
ago, and got ready by a very clumsy 
process. Then as to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. I am quite willing that they 
should go to Austria, if it is to the ad- 
vantage of Austria that she should have 
them; but it is well known that their 
annexation is looked upon with the 
greatest distrust by many of the wisest 
and most patriotic men in the Empire. 
They fear that the introduction of those 
Provinces into the Empire may be the 
beginning of the end, may break up the 
arrangements of 1866 between the Do- 
mains of the Hungarian Crown and the 
States West of the Leitha. That is a 
turn of affairs that could not be looked 
upon with perfect calmness, even by 
those who remember the terrible days of 
1848-9, when it was said of one aged 
General—‘‘In his ‘camp was Austria.” 


Resolution. 





Of course, it is conceivable that the ex- 
periment may succeed ; but if it does not, 
which is but too likely, Her Majesty’s 
Government, by contributing to it, will 
have had the poor satisfaction of, while 
they left the Eastern Question unsettled, 
opening a far more serious Central 
European Question. Then, again, as to 
the Greeks. What has been done, or 
proposed to be done, has stimulated 
their appetite, and further excited their 
ambition without giving their wise as- 
pirations any reasonable satisfaction. 
Nay, so far as anything has been done, 
they have been led upon a wrong road. 
They have been incited to think rather 
of advancing in the direction of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, than of making 
themselves strong on the coasts and on 
the Islands. Greece is not like Antaeus. 
Her forces are re-vivified, not by touch- 
ing the earth, but by touching the 
water. If, from some fantastic notion 
of using her as a barrier against the 
advance of Panslavism, we encourage 
her to think that she has a great future 
on the mainland, we do her a cruel 
wrong. We engage her in the same 
struggle in which Denmark, in an evil 
hour, engaged with her great Neigh- 
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bour. I, for one, heartily hated the 
Treaty of San Stefano; but what 
Her Majesty’s Government has brought 
us from Berlin is the Treaty of 
San Stefano disguised, not the Treaty of 
San Stefano altered. The essential fea- 
ture of the Treaty of San Stefano was 
the breaking up of Turkey in Europe, 
without putting anything that could live 
with its own life in the place of that 
effete organization, and without settling 
the question of Constantinople, which 
remains a standing menace to the peace 
of Europe. That, however, would be 
a perfectly accurate description of the 
Berlin Treaty. There are differences 
between the two; but the differences are 
made merely to gull simples. They are 
razors good to sell—bad to cut.. Of two 
things, one—either we should have held 
to the policy of 1856, and tried to keep 
the sick man on his legs till his natural 
heirs could have got their full rights in 
the Balkan Peninsula, or we should 
have taken our part in putting in his 
place a Western Prince, as the Duke of 
Wellington long ago advised. We took 
neither course, and our sons, who will 
see the question of Constantinople opened 
again, will hardly thank us. And now 
I pass to the effect of the recent nego- 
tiation upon Turkey in Asia. Well, as 
to Cyprus, of course what has happened 
is an excellent thing for Cyprus. There 
is no doubt about that, and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention will be a beginning 
of great good to Asia Minor, and many 
other broad lands, if the British people 
really mean to take a serious view of 
its responsibilities, not merely to-day or 
to-morrow, but for the next half-cen- 
tury. But, when we come to ask what 
is the effect of the recent negotiations 
upon the British Empire, a very different 
answer must be given. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention either means no- 
thing, or it means something. If it 
means nothing, it is altogether an im- 
posture. If it means something, it is 
well nigh an impossibility. I will not 
say anything as to the first supposition, 
the supposition that the Convention was 
meant to be like one of those quarterly 
articles by a theologian famous in his 
day, as to which Mr. Lockhart once said 
when someone remonstrated with him 
about them—‘‘ Yes, I know it. They 
tell nothing, they mean nothing, they 
are nothing—but they go down like 
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granted that it means something. Ip 
that case, I say it is well nigh a 
impossibility. Never has this nation 
in all its long history, taken such 
a burden upon its shoulders with its 
eyes open. India, says someone. By} 
did we take India on our shoulders 
with our eyes open? Assuredly not, 
We slipped into our Indian responsibj- 
lities by a series of accidents—happy ac. 
cidents—perhaps yes—perhaps no. That 
is the secret of the future ; but accidents 
undoubtedly. This, however, is no ac. 
cident—it is a stroke of high policy, 
How? What do we gain by it? It is 
replied that we secure our route to India, 
Our route to India, I rejoin, is not 
threatened ; and if it were, is in no way 
secured by our engagement with Turkey, 
Our hold of India is no more endan- 
gered by Russia having Batoum, Kars, 
and Ardahan, than it is endangered by 
her having Modlin or Oronstadt. All 
the five possessions are to India su- 
premely immaterial. If Russia were 
ever to invade India, her route would be 
from the South-eastern corner of the 





Caspian, vid Astrabad and Meshed, to 
Herat. There are other possible routes, 
though really none worth considering at 
present; but an invasion of India by 
Russia is, as I have often had occasion 
to show, so entirely out of the question, 
under any circumstances that can occur 
in our times, that we may cease to think 
of it. Butif, instead of being a far-off 
danger, it were a near and present one, 
it would not be even remotely affected 
by Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan having 
changed hands. If Russia, neglecting 
the only possible line, along which even 
a man who united the genius of Napo- 
leon with resources such as Russia 
could only obtain by mortgaging her 
future for 100 years, might conceivably 
lead her hosts to attack us in India, 
were to advance from Armenia to the 
Persian Gulf, she would only be prepar- 
ing for herself a defeat even more dis- 
astrous than that with which she would 
meet if she, having taken Herat, ad- 
vanced down the Bolan. But, it is 
said, we secure the Suez Canal. Look 
at the map—what have Batoum, Kars, 
and Ardahan to do with the Suez 
Canal? No, Sir, by the unlucky Con- 
vention’we do not secure the Suez Canal ; 
we take away our thoughts from the 
country of the Suez Canal, from Egypt, 
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fix it on a dream and a delusion—to 
chaso some phantom of a railway down 
the Euphrates, which it would be a most 
pleasant and desirable thing to have, 
but which should never be allowed to 
take off our thoughts from the infinitely 
moreimportant Egyptian transit. Why do 
I say infinitely more important? Because 
Egypt is the only country over which 
the English flag does not wave where 
we can, at any moment, be immensely 
strong both by land and by sea. Far 
better, if it is intended to spend money 
in improving our communication with 
India, to spend it in quickening and im- 
proving the service, vid Egypt, than in 
getting, at infinitely greater cost, a line 
which can never be of the same import- 
ance to an essentially Naval Power. By 
all means encourage railways being 
made in Asia Minor or Syria, running 
towards the Persian Gulf—the more 
strings to our bow the better; but do 
not let us throw away national money 
upon objects which, however good, are 
only in a very secondary sense national. 
But I shall be told—away with these 
merely selfish considerations; think of 
the blessings we shall confer on one of 
the most interesting and unhappy regions 
of the earth. I do not wish to forget 
them; but it is a question of relative 
duties. Is everything in so satisfactory 
a state at home that we can afford to go 
world-bettering at the expense of our 
own people? Wecan do nothing worth 
doing in Asiatic Turkey without in- 
curring great expense. That means 
that we shall impose new, and not take 
off old, taxes in Great Britain. We 
shall stint our development at home to 
restore prosperity to the banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Are our own 
gigantic Colonies and India, trifling in 
size and in future compared to these, but 
still so enormous, not a sufficiently wide 
field for our energies? Must we wander 
so far out of our way in search of sure 
excitement and uncertain markets ? 
Then, again, just see what we are 
doing. We are afraid of Russia in 
India, and so we, in the first place, give 
Russia a good reason for wishing to 
trouble us in India by thwarting her in 
the Balkans, and then we take up posi- 
tion in Armenia, which enables her to 
bring her strongest against our weakest 
part. When I learnt fencing, I used to 
be told that I should bring the forte of 
my blade against the foible of my ad- 
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versary’s. I rather think my Lord 
Salisbury took lessons from the same 
master; but, if so, he has forgotten his 
cunning, for he does just the opposite. 
What demon can have tempted any not 
wholly-mad Briton to give his country 
a long land frontier ? But that is exactly 
what this Treaty does, since it makes us 
defend Asiatic Turkey—a country 20 
times as large as Scotland—just as if it 
were Scotland. All I have said is on 
the supposition that the Turkish autho- 
rities in Asiatic Turkey will meet us in 
good faith, and allow us virtually to go- 
vern Turkey; but is not that an extra- 
vagant supposition? Why should they? 
Is it not more likely that they will in- 
trigue against us, and thwart us, and 
even, if the worst comes to the worst, 
throw themselves into the arms of 
Russia? I have long thought that it 
would be a perfect God-send to all these 
countries to be governed by Anglo-In- 
dians; but, in order to give the Anglo- 
Indian fair play, you must change your 
central authority at Constantinople. 
English gentlemen acting under the sort 
of people who have long ruled there 
would be in a most painful position. 
And observe, one ‘false step involves 
another. If it is right to take charge 
of Turkey in Asia because Russia has 
got Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan, it is 
much more rightto take charge of Persia. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have already, 
in spite of our protests, practically an- 
nexed Khelat. A very little encourage- 
ment would send them to Cabul, and 
then we should have everything on our 
shoulders, from the Mishmee Hills, 
which look down on the eastern corner 
of Assam, to the cypresses of Scutari. I 
confess that, to my mind, such a pros- 
pect is more dazzling than re-assuring ; 
and will anyone say that it is a whit 
more improbable than what we see be- 
fore our eyes in this Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention? I come now to the influence 
of these negotiations upon the world at 
large; and this is certainly not their 
most agreeable aspect. Before they 
began, Her Majesty’s Government had 
gained a great deal of credit on the Con- 
tinent amongst those who, hating Russia 
and desiring to thwart her, were unwill- 
ing themselves to ‘‘ bell the cat.” But 
when it was found that, far from “ bell- 
ing the cat,’”? Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had made a private arrangement be- 
hind the back of Europe to go shares 
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with the dreaded animal, that cheap and 
noisy popularity, acquired by the readi- 
ness to waste British blood and money 
upon non-British objects rapidly de- 
clined. How does Europe stand affected 
to us at this moment? Russia, of course, 
hates us cordially, and bides her time. 
Austria is pleased or acquiescent. Ger- 
many thinks we are what we always 
were—clever traders on high principles, 
with a weather-eye open to commercial 
results. France thinks that perfide 
Albion is, as ever, perfide Albion; 
and Italy, the country where, for a long 
time back, there has been more popular 
sympathy for England than in any other 
European land, is thoroughly disgusted, 
and says that the pens with which the 
Berlin Treaty was signed were taken 
from the wings of four vultures, one 
Turkey, and two geese. The wise policy 
for this country being in every possible 
way to minimize its military obligations 
and territorial interests wherever the 
British flag does not now wave, while we 
keep up the very best possible Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, so as to be 
at once able and willing to assist other 
nations, as a well-informed, powerful, 
and disinterested friend to all of them, 
we have, thanks to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, taken a precisely opposite line, 
forfeited the good opinion of our honesty, 
which some held, confirmed the bad 
opinion which others held, while we in- 
volved ourselves in new and perplexing 
duties. We have descended from the 
grand and unique position which history 
has been more and more giving us, of 
being in Europe, yet not wholly of 
Europe; but rather a great Asiatic and 
Oceanic Power, to make ourselves largely 
dependent upon the intrigues of Con- 
stantinople, one of the most corrupt of 
European cities. The negotiations of 
this summer will be what those of 1864 
would have been if Lord Salisbury had 
then prevailed—the very parting of the 
ways, the beginning of Imperial decline 
—if we cannot within the next few years 
overturn them, burying, let us trust, in 
their ruins, those who had most hand in 
building them up. Before I sit down, 
I should like to say just one word on 
the Constitutional question to which the 
Motion of the noble Lord refers at its 
close. No one doubts, I suppose, that 
the Crown has full power to conclude 
Treaties without consulting Parliament ; 
but that is a doctrine which wise Minis- 
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ters will not push to its logical ey. 
tremity. Our Constitution is good fo 
nothing, if it is permitted to Ministers 
without the consent of Parliament, no 
merely to conclude an ordinary or oe 
extraordinary Treaty without Parliament 
being consulted, but to utterly reyoln. 
tionize the whole policy of the Empire, 
That is what this Convention does, if it 
does anything at all, and is not a mer 
deliberate deceit practised on Turkey. 
on England, and on Europe. The Con. 
stitution says, no doubt, that the nation 
is, in this respect, at the absolute dis. 
position of the Crown, which is another 
phrase for the Ministers of the day ; but 
the Ministers of the day should remem- 
ber that complimentary and courteous 
expressions must not be interpreted all 
too literally. When a Spaniard or an 
Italian tells you that his house and all it 
contains are at your disposition, you may 
safely understand that he means to be 
very civil and hospitable ; but you must 
not understand him to mean that he 
actually transfers his property to you. 
If you do, it may fare with you as it did 





with the late Prince Metternich. That 
statesman being in Rome and in the 
house of Torlonia, expressed great ad- 
miration for an extremely valuable 
picture which belonged to his host. 
Torlonia, with the courteous instincts 
of his country, immediately begged him 
to consider itas his. Metternich, acting 
with as little discretion as the present 
Cabinet, took him at his word, and Tor- 
lonia revenged himself by telling the 
story to the day of his death, with the 
epilogue, Et le coguin Pa pris. I am 
afraid the word which he used was 
rather stronger than coguin, and very 
like it. Well, Sir, the Constitution being 
an impersonal creature, will not be able 
to tell the story to the disadvantage of 
those who have treated it so badly ; but 
the Constitutional historian will do that 
for it, and we may be very sure that 
when he tells the story of the too literal 
interpretation which has been put upon 
its provisions, he will end it with an 
epilogue at least as severe, if not 
quite so bitterly expressed, as the Et le 
coquin V’a pris of the plundered Italian. 
Ministers who try to strain the Preroga- 
tive should remember that the violence 
of the 16th of May was followed by 
the humiliation of the 14th of De- 
cember, even if their studies in French 
history do not go further back, and 
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bring with them more formidable recol- 
lections. 


Mr. BOURKE said, he was not sur- 
rised to hear the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken say that he expected to 
seg the Government buried under this 
Treaty, of which he was disposed to 
take so unfavourable a view. ‘That, no 
doubt, was the wish of the hon. Gen- 
fleman. But he (Mr. Bourke) could 
not agree in one or two of the re- 
marks which the hon. Member made, 
especially when he complained of the 
sition this country held in relation to, 
and in the estimation of foreign Powers. 
For his own part, he believed there never 
was a time when we had more friendly 
relations with all the Powers of Europe 
than the present; while with regard to 
the effect which the hon. Gentleman said 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty would have 
upon them, he was convinced that there 
never was an episode in the history of 
Europe where England had shown so 
much influence as she had done in that 
which closed in the Congress of Berlin. 
The noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington) at the close of his speech 
made some statements which called for 
observation on his part. The noble 
lord and his Friends who acted with 
him, thought the most patriotic course 
for them to take was to bring this ques- 
tion boldly before the House, and state 
their objections to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Govern- 
ment entirely concurred in that senti- 
ment. They had no objection whatever 
tothe course taken by the noble Lord 
on this occasion; and the only complaint 
they had to make was that his criticisms 
had been small and captious, and had 
not battled with the grave questions 
involved in the policy before the House. 
The noble Lord’s remarks, in fact, were 
not calculated to place before the country 
the grave issues which it would have to 
decide. There were one or two remarks 
of the noble Lord which, although of a 
general character and applying only to 
the details of the question, he should 
like to brush away before he came to 
the great subject under consideration. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff) would not suppose 
that he was treating him with disrespect 
when hepassed by, also, some of the obser- 
vations he had made, recurring to others 
asthey arose. The noble Lord said—‘‘If 
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must approve of what was done by the 
war;’’ and the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had stated that he could 
not understand the object of it. But 
why did we join in the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), in 
approving of the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken? We 
did so because we undid, by the Berlin 
Treaty, a great deal of what was done 
by the war. Therefore, the House must 
look at the matter in a light exactly the 
reverse of that placed upon it by the 
noble Lord. He also said, in his open- 
ing remarks, that he thought it more de- 
sirable to compare the Treaty of Berlin 
with the terms of June than the Treaty 
of San Stefano. These terms of June 
might be disposed of in a very few 
words. It had often been said that the 
Government ought to have insisted on 
the Porte accepting the terms of June. 
Well, we were most anxious that the 
terms of June should be accepted by 
Turkey, and they still had no doubt 


Resolution. 





that Turkey would have acted very 
wisely in accepting them. What did 
Her Majesty’s Government do? The 
course adopted was well known to the 
House, because it was recorded in a 
Parliamentary Paper. Her Majesty’s 
Government wrote a despatch to Mr. 
Layard, and asked him whether there 
would be any use in bringing the terms 
of June to the notice of the Porte? It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that at that time the Turkish Army was 
making a gallant defence on the Danube 
against the whole power of Russia. It 
would also be remembered that, accord- 
ing to all the reports we received, we 
had every reason to think that Turkey 
was firmly determined to carry on the 
struggle to the last, and had not un- 
reasonable grounds for hoping that even 
she, with her small forces, would be able 
to make terms of peace which would be 
more likely to be to her advantage than 
anything we could shadow out in the 
terms of June. Then the Government 
heard from Mr. Layard that it would be 
perfectly hopeless to mention the terms 
of June to the Porte. Mr. Layard did 
sound the authorities, and came to the 
conclusion that we should be losing our 


‘influence for good hereafter if we asked 


the Porte to consent to anything like the 
terms of June. With regard to the 
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terms of June and the Treaty of Berlin, 
he had this remark to make. The terms 
of June were not before the Congress of 
Berlin ; and, therefore, the question the 
House had to decide was the difference 
between the Treaty of San Stefano and 
the Treaty of Berlin, which were the 
two great documents on which the Con- 
gress had to decide. It would be dis- 
respectful to the House if he were not 
to give hon. Members credit for knowing 
the main features of those great events 
which had occurred in Europe during 
the last three years, and the general 
causes which led to the Congress. 
Therefore, he would not delay the 
House a minute by dwelling on those 
great events. It was admitted that 
the terms of the Treaties of Paris 
and the Treaty of London could not 
be modified without the general con- 
sent of Europe. It was also seen by 
every person who gave the subject his 
calm attention that, as Russia had waged 
a victorious war against Turkey, she 
had obtained advantages and rights 
which nobody could deny. When 
the Treaty of San Stefano appeared, 
that document astonished and alarmed 
the world. But it was not until 
after it had been studied for some 
time that its true significance was per- 
ceived either in this country or in 
Europe. When, however, the real 
meaning of that Treaty was discovered, 
a diplomatic struggle ensued between 
Russia and Europe, the question being 
how far Europe would modify that 
Treaty, which had been made between 
Russia and Turkey. Lord Salisbury’s 
Circular of the Ist of April appealed to 
the public law of Europe and to the 
Declaration of 1871. In that Circular 
it was pointed out that, under the Treaty 
of San Stefano, a great State would be 
constituted from the M@gean to the 
Danube, in the formation of which 
Russia would have a preponderating 
influence, and over the future of which 
she must exercise complete dominion. 
Moreover, in the future, all the races 
would be subject to one nationality 
which hitherto had shown no power of 
self-government. It was also felt that 
the power of the Sultan would be re-. 
duced to absolute subjection. Europe 
generally concurred with that Circular 
of Lord Salisbury’s. For a consider- 
able time it was doubtful whether the 
Congress would meet or not. Some 
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Governments, particularly that of Ger. 
many, concurred with the British Go. 
vernment that the Congress would be 
worse than useless unless the divergent 
ideas and opinions which existed, 9; 
only between England and Russia but 
between other Powers and Russia, on 
smoothed away by preliminary negotiy. 
tions before the Congress met. It wa 
well known that irreconcilable opinions 
existed between the Governments of 
England and Russia, and it was this 
circumstance that led to that interchange 
of ideas between the two Governments 
out of which arose the much-abusej 
secret understanding come to by Count 
Schouvaloff and Lord Salisbury. He 
might take that opportunity of remind. 
ing the House of the great efforts tha 
Count Schouvaloff made to bring about 
an understanding—of his journey to &t. 
Petersburg, and of the great influence 
which he not only possessed with his own 
Court, but of the influence which he was 
able to be bring upon every other Court 
in Europe. He, for one, was glad to 
take this opportunity, if it would not be 
considered a liberty, of saying that he 
believed this country and Europe were 
very much indebted to Count Schouvaloff 
for his wise counsels at the beginning 
of these troubles, and, above all, in the 
negotiations which preceded the Con- 
gress. But the great and cardinal point 
was that the Treaty was submitted to 
Europe. What was the object England 
had in view in going to the Congress? 
The object they had in view was to build 
up and not to destroy. They recognized 
the fact that, bad as the government 
of Turkey had been, there were elements 
of good in the country, and that there 
was much industry, integrity, and valour 
among the Mussulman population—who, 
he might be allowed to say in passing, 
had never been permitted to take a 
share in the government—that there 
were elements still in Turkey by which 
territorial and administrative arrange- 
ments could be made in accordance with 
the interests of the majority of the popu- 
lation, the wishes of the Sultan, and 
with future tranquillity. The arrange- 
ments with respect to Bulgaria were 
only arrived at after protracted discus- 
sion, much of which turned upon the 
question of the frontier. It was 
mond that a defensive frontier shguld 
e given to the Porte, and it woul be 
observed in the Treaty what the frontier 
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wtobe. It was to be laid out 

ty ( Seeerajasionere, and it was to be not 
only a geographical, but a really defen- 
ble frontier. With regard to Monte- 
negro, the changes effected in the Treaty 
of San Stefano would, he believed, be 
hailed with general satisfaction. Herze- 
govina and Bosnia naturally fell under 
Austrian administration. It was desir- 
able for Austria that her frontiers should 
no longer be disturbed, and that con- 
sideration more than anything else in- 
duced the Congress to confide to her the 
administration of the two Provinces 
mentioned. In connection with Rou- 
mania, the retrocession of Bessarabia 
had been made the subject of complaint 
against Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
although Roumania had at the com- 
mencement of the war allied herself with 
Russia, and therefore had not primd 
facie any great claim upon our considera- 
tion, both Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury urged her claim to be heard, 
and it was through their instrumentality 
that the question of Bessarabia was 
brought before the Congress. The 
osition of Roumania in the matter 

night be thought one of hardship ; but 
no Power was prepared to make the 
question of Bessarabia a vital one to the 
success Of the Congress. He did not 
suppose anyone would contend that it 
was the duty of England to go to war 
for every act of injustice committed by 
one State upon another. Looking gene- 
rally to the work of the Congress, it 
could not be denied that great dangers 
which would have been produced by the 
Treaty of San Stefano had been averted 
bythe modifications brought about by 
the Treaty of Berlin. The preponderating 
influence of Russia was not now to be ap- 
prehended, and other influences had been 
introduced into the countries on her bor- 
ders. The policy adopted by Great Britain 
in the Congress with regard to Greece 
had been attacked that night by the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition, 
and the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) ; but he thought that 
the objections which they urged were 
without foundation. From the first, 
they endeavoured to impress upon 


(ireece that if she wished to succeed 
inher aims, she would not do so by in- 
surrection ; that by insurrection, indeed, 
he would perpetuate rather than re- 
move the evils of which she complained. 
Not only did they do that, but they 
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urged Turkey to behave in a gene- 
rous spirit towards Greece, so as not 
to tempt her to any acts of violence, in 
proof of which it was only necessary to 
refer to the despatches which had al- 
ready been published in the Blue Books. 
In October last, Lord Derby requested 
Mr. Wyndham to inform the Greek 
Government that the wisest policy for 
them to pursue would be to maintain an 
attitude of strict andimpartial neutrality. 
At the same time, they urged upon the 
Porte the necessity of preserving a good 
understanding with Greece. Not only 
had Her Majesty’s Government given 
that advice to Greece, but they had also 
urged Turkey to act in a generous 
manner towards that Kingdom. The 
Greek troops crossed the frontier into 
Thessaly; but, owing to the representa- 
tions of the British Government, the 
Porte refrained from attacking them. 
Then, with regard to what took place at 
the Congress, Her Majesty’s Government 
undertook to represent to the Congress 
the claims which Greece had to be heard; 
but, at the same time, they told the 
Greeks most distinctly that all questions 
of territorial acquisition must be settled 
by the Congress, and that they could 
give no opinion themselves, nor pre- 
judge what the opinion of the Congress 
might be. Both the noble Lord and the 
hon. Baronet had spoken as if Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were 
indifferent to the claims of Greece ; but 
he thought the Protocols showed that it 
was very doubtful whether Greece would 
have been heard at all had it not been 
for Lord Salisbury. With regard to the 
indemnity, it was agreed by all the 
Powers that it was not to be converted 
into a pretence for further territorial 
annexations, neither would it affect the 
interests of the creditors of the Porte. 
The Treaty of San Stefano, which pro- 
vided for a cession of territory in lieu of 
the indemnity, had been considerably 
modified by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Bayazid, which, as they all knew, was 
an important place on the road to Persia, 
had been restored to Turkey. Batoum 
had been represented as a place of very 
great importance, a statement which had 
been challenged ; but, whether it was of 
great importance or not, the disposition 
of it made by the Treaty of San Stefano 
had been changed, and it was made a 
free port. He could not help thinking 
that by this change the great danger of 
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the place becoming a naval arsenal for 
Russia, and so being turned into a 
serious menace of the freedom of the 
Black Sea, was avoided. In view of the 
fact that England was not prepared to 
go to war for the sake of Batoum and 
the territory around it, he thought the 
conclusion which had been arrived at on 
the subject was perfectly satisfactory. 
Then, with regard to the Asiatic Pro- 
tectorate, if Europe was not prepared to 
assist England in the prevention of the 
undue aggression of Russia in Asia, 
Europe could not be jealous of England 
for taking the course which she thought 
most desirable to arrest these encroach- 
ments in Asia Minor. Lord Salisbury 
had distinctly told the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries that, if Kars and Ardahan 
were taken by Russia, then England 
must take the measures which she 
thought best for preserving her interests 
in the East. When Russia declared war 
against Turkey, it must have been per- 
fectly clear to any intelligent observer 
that the responsibility of England would 
vastly increase. It was quite clear that 
under Russian influence, a new state of 
affairs would arise in the East. Not- 
withstanding this, England agreed to 
remain neutral, and it was not until the 
Turkish capital itself was threatened 
that England took those measures of 
precaution which she thought absolutely 
necessary. The Treaty of San Stefano 
showed the dangerous condition of Asia 
Minor, and the menace which was offered 
to the Turkish Provinces there. Her 
Majesty’s Government were convinced 
that if some great effort were not made 
to restore good government in Asia 
Minor, those Provinces of Turkey must 
inevitably becomeDependenciesofRussia. 
If Russia were to acquire a populous 
territory in Armenia, she would obtain 
a large recruiting field and a district 
from which she might get large supplies, 
and thus she might apply unlimited pres- 
sure upon Persia. He did not say whe- 
ther a railway would or would not be 
made in the Euphrates Valley; but 
there were plenty of districts in Asia 
Minor where railways, if made, would 
be of great value and importance in 
opening up the country. The question 
was asked, what were their interests in 
Asia Minor? and it was said that Asia 
Minor did not touch India. But the 
same argument might be applied to 
Egypt and other places. Again, it was 
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said that Asia Minor was not the wa 

to India. But Persia was the wa : 
India, and he had shown that Persia 
must inevitably fall to Russia if Russi, 
once got possession of Asia Minor: g 
that it came to this—that whether the 
Anglo - Turkish Convention existed o 
not, if Russia attacked and conquered 
Asia Minor, the consequences to English 
interests would be serious; and he be. 
lieved that no British Government couli 
long exist which did not use the p. 
sources of the country to avert sucha re. 
sult. From that point of view, therefore, 
their responsibility was not increased 
by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The 
noble Lord himself said they should tel] 
Turkey once more that she had a chance 
of reform, that she must reform her 
Asiatic Provinces, and that if she showed 
an anxiety to reform—if she carried out 
their advice in that respect, they might 
then proceed to offer her protection. 
Well, that was substantially what that 
Convention did, with the important 
amendment that they would help Turkey 
to reform. But, if the noble Lord’s 
plan were adopted—if, when Turkey 
had reformed, they were then to say 
they would protect her, what became of 
the argument of those who asserted that 
Asia Minor was of no importance to 
England? If that country was left 
alone, it was vain to hope for any ame- 
lioration of its condition. The old in- 
trigues and collisions would continue, 
and the unhappy population would only 
remain in the miserable state in which 
they had been for many years; and, in 
all probability, they would before long 
see the same scenes enacted in Asia 
Minor as were lately witnessed in the 
Balkan Provinces. One of the first con- 
ditions for averting such a state of things 
was that the country should be at peace, 
that intrigues should cease, and that 
Russia should be convinced that further 
conquests in Asia Minor were incompa- 
tible with the local reforms which it was 
the admitted duty of England to en- 
courage in an especial manner. A great 
deal had been said about the military 
liabilities they were incurring ; but that 
phrase, however adroitly used, would 
not frighten the English nation. High 
authorities assured him that the best 
military measures they could adopt were 
the opening up of the country, making 
roads, providing security for life, and 
giving the people an interest in their 
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rosperity. If that were done, the 

ee sald. bo ready and willing to 
devote themselves to their own protec- 
tion. In that way he believed the best 
foundation they could have would be 
laid for giving strength in a military 
int to Asia Minor, and also for at- 
taining other valuable ends in con- 
nection with its good government. He 
could not believe that those objects 
were beyond the resources of Turkey, 
if she was well advised and assisted 
morally. It was said that they had 
pledged themselves to advance 1,000 
miles closer to the military resources of 
Russia. Of course, in one point of view, 
they had gone 1,000 miles closer to her ; 
but it was entirely an error to suppose 
that Russia had her great sources of 
strength in Asia Minor. Russia’s ob- 
ject was to obtain possession of the 
populous country of Asia Minor, in 
order to avoid the necessity of trans- 
porting her troops South of the Cau- 
casus—of a country, in short, which 





would admirably serve as a recruiting 
ground. If Russia were not really an 
aggressive Power, she would not be 
hurt by their acquisitions, and would 
desire no advantages in Asia Minor. If 
that was the case, well and good ; but if 
not, and she had designs on the country, 
it could be only for one object, and that 
the ulterior onject of further conquest. 
She had already plenty of territory North 
of Asia Minor, but no means of recruit- 
ing her Army South of the Caucasus— 
which he considered necessary in view of 
further conquests. Surely, onsuch a ques- 
tion, they were a united people ? Russia, 
uider the Treaty of Berlin, had taken 
upon herself great responsibilities as to 
the improvement of the populations 
under her care. Austria, too, had un- 
dertaken enormous responsibilities ; and 
it was not for them, the only country 
greatly interested in Asia Minor, to be 
alone afraid of the duties attaching to 
their position. It would be observed 
that they had not guaranteed Turkish 
territory as had been done in 1856 ; their 
guarantee of Asia Minor was conditional 
on the reform of that country, and if the 
condition was not complied with the 
guarantee ceased. The inducements to 
the Sultan to introduce reforms were 
very great, because their promise de- 
pended on that point, and he would not 
otherwise be protected from Russian 
attack; if, on the other hand, he intro- 
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duced no reforms, he would be left to 
his fate, and England would be obliged 
to re-consider her position with regard to 
the territories of Asia Minor. No doubt, 
in the first case, it would become the 
duty of England to assist the Sultan in 
the work of reform, to help him in 
levying taxes, in police, and in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and, above all, 
in caking care that men of tried integrity 
were put at the head of affairs, and 
should not be subject to arbitrary re- 
moval, but should hold office for a cer- 
tain term of years, without being liable 
to dismissal by a decree from Constanti- 
nople. Now, it might be asked what 
was the nature of the reforms that would 
be recommended to the Sultan? but he 
could imagine nothing more impolitic 
than that he should stand there and state 
what the reforms suggested would be, 
nor would any course be more certain to 
prevent their accomplishment. Probably, 
too, the changes they should propose 
would be canvassed and criticized both 
in the House and out of it, and so the 
Sultan would be led to doubt the sound- 
ness of the advice tendered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. With regard 
to Asia Minor, they would all feel 
that any improvement must be very 
gradual, and that if they did their duty 
there could be no doubt whatever of 
success. The dangers were not very 
considerable, and he had already indi- 
cated those against which it was neces- 
sary to provide. He did not know that 
he need say much about Cyprus; but he 
wished to say a word or two on what 
had been called by hon. Members oppo- 
site the Constitutional question. It had 
been called a secret Treaty, while, in fact, 
it had never been intended to be secret, 
but to be laid on the Table of the House 
as soon as it wasratified. In that respect 
they had exactly followed the precedent 
of 1856, for the Treaty of 1856 had not 
been laid on the Table till some days 
after its ratification. Nothing would 
have been less judicious than a discussion 
in the House on a Treaty that required 
secrecy for its success. Why, the first 
thing that would have happened, if it had 
been known that such a Treaty was about 
to be signed at Constantinople, would 
have been to try to prevent the Sultan 
from agreeing to it. The whole ques- 
tion of signing or not signing had de- 
pended upon a few men at Constanti- 
nople, who might easily have been 
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pursuaded to induce the Sultan to with- 
hold the ratification of the Treaty, and 
thus the object in view would have been 
frustrated. As to the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, it was one of those agree- 
ments which were very common. Hon. 
Members must know that, when a great 
international arrangement was about to 
take place, negotiations often went on 
for months before, and agreements were 
come to preliminary to that arrangement, 
which were sometimes put in writing 
and sometimes not. But it was abso- 
lutely necessary to come to some agree- 
ment before the Congress met, because 
the divergences between the two Powers 
were so great that, otherwise, in all pro- 
bability, war would have been the result. 
With the arrangement which the Go- 
vernment had made the country was, 
he believed, satisfied. If peace really 
reigned in Asia, large fields of future 
industry would be open which would 
otherwise have been closed to British 
commerce. By the arrangements made 
in Asia Minor, they had not added to the 
responsibilities of this country in the 
least; but by taking time by the fore- 
lock, by telling Russia what they really 
did intend, they would avoid those diffi- 
culties which would certainly have come 
on the country if they had simply 
allowed things to take their course. It 
would require determination on the part 
of any English Government to carry out 
the policy which had been inaugurated ; 
but if they exhibited the same character 
which had distinguished Englishmen in 
all generations, they need not fear the 
verdict which history would pass either 
on the Berlin Treaty or the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN had no desire 
to call in question the statement, made 
on the Ministerial side, that England had 
always exercised an important influence 
in the affairs of the world; but he denied 
the truth of the customary assertion on 
the other side of the House that the influ- 
ence of this country had been diminished 
during Liberal Administrations. He did 
not believe that the influence of a great 
country like this was increased by constant 
boastful references to its power. The 
question at present before the House 
was not to be limited to a comparison 
of the Treaty of San Stefano and the 
Treaty of Berlin. In order properly to 
appreciate the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the House must take into 
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consideration the declarations of th 
Head of the Cabinet when these dif. 
culties began; and it was a most x. 
markable rs that the policy he a 
first enunciated had been entirely yo. 
versed. It was the policy of the Tight 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr 
Gladstone) that had triumphed; the 
policy of the Prime Minister had cep. 
tainly not been secured by the Treaty 
of Berlin. At one of those meetings at 
which it is customary for Ministers tp 
state their policy to the country, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern. 
ment had said that he had been labour. 
ing for 12 months to maintain the integ. 
rity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire. As far as he (Mr. Hussey 
Vivian) was aware, this statement had 
never been retracted. But was that a 
statement of the policy which had been 
affirmed at Berlin? Why, neither the 
integrity nor the independence of Tur- 
key had been maintained. Under the 
Treaty of Berlin Turkey lost large pos. 
sessions, and the famous Convention of 
the 4th June tore away the last rag of 
the independence of the Turkish En- 
pire. The evidence of this was con- 








tained in the speech just delivered on 
behalf of the Government. From that 
speech it appeared that we were about 
to interfere with the most intimate rela- 
tions between the Sultan of Turkey and 
his subjects in Asia Minor. It was 
extraordinary to note how Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had contrived to 
persuade the country that their diplo- 
matic defeat was a victory. That 
they should have been able to do 
passed his comprehension. No doubt, 
there was great cause for rejoicing that 
peace had been secured ; and there was 
no man in the country who must not, to 
a certain extent, be thankful that Her 
Majesty’s Government had conducted 
these negotiations in such a manner 4s 
to bring them to a peaceful -issue. The 
Opposition would certainly have taken 
a different course. First of all, they 
would never have allowed the peace to 
be broken. If, at the time of the Berlin 
Memorandum, the Government had 
joined the other Powers of Europe im 
plainly telling the Sultan of Turkey that 
we would not allow his misgovernment 
to continue, no European war wo 

have broken out. He believed that the 
Berlin Memorandum was placed before 
the country in such a way that our fo 
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t could not with honour have 
penne in it. But there was nothing 
to prevent the Government making such 
a counter-proposal as the other three 
Powers would have assented to. If our 
Government had plainly said to Turkey 
_“We cannot allow your misgovern- 
ment to continue,’’? Turkey must have 
given way. There would then have 
heen no war. He could not, therefore, 
give the Government the credit of having 
secured the peace of Europe. The same 
might be said of the Congress. He 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) had compared and 
collated the terms of Russia as expressed 
by the Treaty of San Stefano with the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace concluded 
at Berlin, and the differences between 
them were extremely slight; there was, 
in fact, an extraordinary similarity be- 
tween the two documents. In his opi- 
nion, Her Majesty’s Government were 
deeply responsible for not instructing 
Mr. Layard to lay before the Porte the 
distinct terms which Russia was pre- 
pared to accept on the 8th of June, 
1877; and which, if they had been 
submitted to by the Porte, would have 
been far better than those she had 
since been forced to accept. If they 
came to consider the arrangements made 
by the Treaty of Berlin, it would appear 
that many points remained unsettled. 
The internal peace of Kast Roumelia was 
to be preserved by a native gendarmerie, 
or local militia; but he desired to know 
of what materials it was to be composed ? 
Were the officers to be appointed by the 
Sultan to be Christians, or were they 
to be sent by the Sultan from portions 
of his Dominions other than Roumelia? 
The wording on these points was not 
at all clear, while upon these questions 
the most material issues arose. Again, 
what would be the position of Tur- 
key 10 years hence, possibly with an- 
other war with Russia on her hands, 
and having this militia, which would 
certainly be hostile in feeling, in her 
rear? What would become of the Bal- 
kan passes in such a state of things as 
that As to the Commission, he looked 
with the greatest hope to the Russian 
portion of it; for the Russians through- 
out had struggled to secure the liberties 
of Christians, while the Plenipotentiaries 
who represented England had striven to 
maintain, as far as possible, the status 
quo. With regard to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, those States had been handed 
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over to the military control of Austria. 
The English people ought at no time to 
allow such a tyranny to be imposed upon 
any nation. This he felt from his own 
experience, having travelled in Italy, 
when that country was in a similar con- 
dition. Knowing what Austrian mili- 
tary rule meant, he could not ‘believe 
that the freedom of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina would be thus secured. The fact 
was that the question of the freedom of 
those oppressed nationalities had never 
been present in the minds of our Pleni- 
potentiaries, who, possibly, had to con- 
tend with the jealousy of Austria; but 
who were, nevertheless, bound to use 
their best endeavours to secure for them 
as many as possible of the blessings of 
that freedom which we enjoyed. The 
Bosnians and Servians were people of 
the same race, of the same language, 
and, largely, of the same religion, 
although he was aware that many of 
the former were Mahomedans. Under 
such conditions, there would have been 
no difficulty whatever in handing over to 
Servia a large portion of the Principali- 
ties; but, as he had said before, there 
was Austrian jealousy to conciliate, 
and our Plenipotentiaries had yielded 
to it at the cost of Bosnian freedom. 
Now, with regard to the retrocession of 
Bessarabia, he thought that no one could 
feel that the conduct of Russia had been 
in any respect satisfactory ; at the same 
time, he was bound to admit that he 
thought the Government had acted wisely 
in not going the length of declaring war 
against Russia on that ground. What 
was the outcome of all this, but that 
Russia had triumphed on every point, 
and had obtained the original terms laid 
down by her? Surely, that was no cause 
for congratulation on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who had opposed 
her? Again, the question of the indem- 
nity had been treated at the Congress in 
the most superficial manner. So long 
as that immense claim continued to hang 
like the sword of Damocles over the head 
of Turkey, so long would she continue 
under one of the most severe conditions 
imposed by the Treaty of San Stefano. It 
really seemed that no serious effort had 
been made at the Congress to deal with 


Resolution. 


-that question, which would continually 


menace her independence. It appeared 
to him that it ought to have been dis- 
posed of in some way ; but it was, prac- 





tically, passed over, after a very short 
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discussion. It was true that the Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiaries had given assur- 
ances that the claim would not rank 
before the prior claims of other creditors 
of Turkey; but the indemnity would 
still hang over her. On the whole, he 
thought he had shown that it was not 
the Government policy, but that of their 
opponents, which had triumphed at 
Berlin. Then as to the famous Oonven- 
tion. They now knew that it was made 
at the same moment as the Agreement 
with Russia. Could that Convention 
have been entered into for the purpose 
of covering the retreat of Her Majesty’s 
Government after their diplomatic de- 
feat ? He very much suspected that such 
was the object which they had in making 
that Convention. He was reminded that 
Her Majesty’s Government were some- 
what in the habit of referring to Zhe 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and would ven- 
ture to draw their attention to a little 
matter of natural history, which appeared 
to him to have aconsiderable similitude 
to their action in the matter of the Con- 
vention. Zhe Encyclopedia said that— 


“The cuttle-fish contained in a certain dis- 
tinct vessel a fluid as black as ink, which it shed 
for the purpose of concealing itself when pur- 
sued by its enemies.” 


He had a strong suspicion that the Go- 
vernment had used the art of the cuttle- 
fish in covering their retreat. It was also 
possible that the Convention might have 
been a portion of the grand idea for the 
regeneration of the glorious East, which 
had occupied so much of the mind of the 
most prominent Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He believed the 
result of it would be to involve the 
country in great difficulties, because it 
would bring us face to face with Russia 
—a result that when we complained of 
her advance in Asia we had always 
been anxious to avoid. If Russia 
ever invaded Asia Minor, it would be 
at a time when this country was in- 
volved in some great difficulty. It 
had been admitted by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken (Mr. Bourke) 
that we must exercise a large in- 
fluence upon the internal govern- 
ment of Asia Minor. He said that we 
must advise and assist the Porte in the 
levying of taxes, police functions, and 
the appointment of officers who were to 
be permanently occupied in the adminis- 
tration of justice. By undertaking to 
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mix ourselves up in the local dots: 

of a country like. Asia Minor, — 
incurred enormous responsibilities, Hoy 
were these engagements to be carried 
out? Was it to be supposed that the 
Turks, who had struggled against gp. 
nexation by Russia, would allow us tp 
take possession of their country in 
such a manner? And yet it ‘mug 
come to this if we thrust ourselyes 
into the internal management of their 
affairs. He presumed it would by 
admitted that there must be a Resi. 
dent in every important town of Asia 
Minor; but those Residents would be 
backed up by no force as in India, where 
they had the support of the Army. It 
appeared to him, moreover, that an in- 
terminable struggle would go on be. 
tween the Residents and the Consuls of 
the various other Powers, which would 
produce difficulties that before long 
would involve the country in actual war 
either with Turkey or Russia. It had 
not been made clear to his mind why 
we had undertaken these serious re- 
sponsibilities. Lord Salisbury, in his 
despatch of the 30th May, 1878, to our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, had de- 
scribed the Turkish Dynasty as one that 
rested more upon active power than 
upon the sympathies of nationality ; and 
he went on to say that the defeat which 
its Army had sustained would produce 
a belief in its decadence and speedy 
change; that the only way to prevent 
this was an engagement on the part of 
a Power strong enough to fulfil it—that 
in future it would be defended by force of 
arms. The decadence of Turkey formed 
no reason why we should undertake such 
enormousresponsibilities as wereinvolved 
in the undertaking to put matters right 
in Asia Minor. The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) 
had said we must undertake some re- 
sponsibilities, because other countries 
had taken responsibilities upon them- 
selves. But he denied that Austria, 
who had simply to march her Army, 
which was quite ready, and to take pos- 
session of two Provinces, had incurred 
any responsibility whatever. He had 
also used words which had certainly 
somewhat alarmed him, when he said 
that ‘there were imminent dangers i 
Asia Minor.” When an hon. Gentleman 
holding the position of his hon. Friend 
made a statement of that kind, they had 
a right to expect that he should tell 
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what those imminent dangers 
po The necessity of guarding the 
Euphrates Valley, which had been dwelt 
upon to @ very slight extent, was not 
now urged as a necessity for undertakin 
the grave responsibility which we ha 
assumed. It was not mentioned in Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch, and the Govern- 
ment did not seem to treat that matter 
as one of very great weight. Great 
weight had, however, been attached in 
“another place ” to the influence which 
our action inAsia Minor might have upon 
the Mahomedan mind; and a noble 
Lord, well acquainted with India, lost 
no time in pointing out that though we 
had poured out our blood and treasure 
in maintaining the Dominions of the 
Porte during the Crimean War, we had 
no sooner done so than the Indian 
Mutiny broke out. He repeated that 
we had incurred a great responsibility, 
and that, too, without the sanction or 
knowledge of Parliament. Parliament, 
by a tendency of the Government to 
make these great strokes of policy with- 
out its consent, had become little else 
than a Registry Office. He would only 
add, that as long as he had strength to 
raise his voice, it should be raised in 
that House against such engagements 
as this being contracted without Parlia- 
ment being in any way consulted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Viscount Sandon.) 


Mr. GREENE wished to make an 
appeal to both sides of the House. The 
debate had been the dullest he ever re- 
membered. The House had always been 
indulgent to him, and he wanted to get 
away to attend to his business. He 
thought that the debate should termi- 
nate the next night, as there had been 
the greatest possible difficulty in carry- 
ing it on. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had made a 
very able speech; but all who had fol- 
lowed him had spoken in the same 
terms. He thought the noble Marquess 
would be doing an act of kindness 
in causing the debate to finish next 
evening. 

Mz. GOSCHEN said, the Govern- 
ment had not assisted to bring about 
the end desired by the hon. Member 
for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Greene). 
At 12 o'clock, a Cabinet Minister had 
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then there was the remarkable fact that 
during the whole course of the debate 
no Cabinet Minister had condescended 
to address the House. They had had 
in the course of the proceedings many 
departures from ordinary precedents; 
but they had now come to this—that 
on the first night of one of the most 
important debates that could occupy the 
attention of the House, no Cabinet 
Minister had risen to defend the policy 
of the Government. He could not ex- 
press surprise at this, for it was in 
accordance with the course pursued by 
Ministers through the whole of the nego- 
tiations. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruE EXCHE- 
QUER: The remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman are very amiable, no doubt; 
but, considering that we were challenged 
by the Leader of the Opposition to a 
most solemn debate upon the most im- 
portant action of the year, or, indeed, 
of many years, it is rather remarkable 
that there should be so small an attend- 
ance, and that so very slight an interest 
should have been manifested during a 
great part of the evening. I cannot, of 
course, account for that; but, although 
my noble Friend was perfectly ready, 
and had intended to address the House, 
yet it seemed that there was a certain 
slackness, and that it would be a better 
economy of time—for, at this period 
of year, we must economize our time— 
not to proceed with the debate, but to 
take it up to-morrow with perhaps a 
little more spirit, and, in the meantime, 
to get some through some of the Orders. 
Wher it is said that no Cabinet Minister 
has spoken, it must be remembered that 
the Under Secretary, who represents 
the Foreign Department in this House, 
has spoken with great ability, and his 
speech was a complete answer to the 
observations addressed to the House on 
the part of the Opposition early in the 
evening. I thought that his speech 
deserved an answer from the front Op- 
position Bench. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for us to control the course of 
debate so as to render it agreeable to 
everyone, and I know how difficult it 
is to arrange a debate of this character 
in a way that will give a due and fair 
place to everyone who is naturally de- 
sirous of speaking. I should be glad 
if we could continue it a little longer; 
but I am afraid the House has fallen 





Proposed to adjourn the debate, and 
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and we do not often carry on a debate 
after 12 o’clock. Although I am not 
sanguine enough to imagine that the 
debate will be concluded to-morrow, I 
hope it may terminate on Thursday next. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, it was 
explained at the beginning of the even- 
ing that the Endowed Schools (Scotland) 
Bill would be brought on at a reason- 
able hour. The object of adjourning 
at present was, he believed, to enable 
that measure to be proceeded with. It 
was understood, however, that the Bill 
would not be brought forward except 
at a time when the Scotch Members 
could fully discuss it. He thought the 
debate should be continued. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS would re- 
serve his answer, until he made a state- 
ment further on. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
could hardly hope that the debate would 
be closed until the end of the week; 
indeed, he was not sure that it would 
terminate then, unless there was a dis- 
position on the part of hon. Members 
to facilitate that result by somewhat 
curtailing their remarks and confining 
them to one or two points. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had referred 
to the fact that the speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was not answered by any Member on the 
front Opposition Bench. Two of his right 
hon. Friends were extremely anxious to 
have an opportunity of replying to that 
speech; but it did not tend to bring a 
debate to a conclusion if too much time, 
especially in the earlier part of the 
debate, were occupied by Members on 
the front Benches. There was a reason- 
able feeling that fair opportunities ought 
to be given to speakers in other parts 
of the House. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) rose to reply to 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was unable 
to agree with the right hon. Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) as to the desirability of 
postponing the Scotch Endowed Schools 
Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the Endowed 
Schools Bill for Scotland had been read a 
second time in April last, and he put it 
to the House whether it was reasonable, 
when they were promised a full discus- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sion of the question to proceed with i 
at that hour of the night? The right 
hon. Gentleman must recognize that 
there had been undue delay in bring; 
forward the Bill. He was of come 
that the business should be taken on 
another occasion. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to know with what object it was pro- 
posed to adjourn the debate, whether 
for the purpose of proceeding with the 
Scotch Bill, or the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS replied 
that he intended to proceed with the 
Scotch Bill. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE was 
also of opinion that the House should 
be made aware of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) as soon as possible. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— or — 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—{Lords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
[BILL 157.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
trusted hon. Members would allow them 
to go into Committee on this Bill. It 
was intended to give all the trustees of 
these institutions a chance of reforming 
themselves ; and, if the Bill were post- 
poned to another year, the opinions of 
the Government would remain the same. 
The Government proposed that the 
trustees should have power conferred 
upon them for a limited time to promote 
schemes of reform. These schemes 
would be referred to a Commission, and 
the names of the Commissioners wou! 
be given to the House before the Bill 
passed. It was quite evident that those 
who took the extreme view that there 
should be some summary measure, would 
gain their object earlier by supporting 
the Bill. The schemes proposed by the 
trustees would be referred to the Govern- 
ment for approval. This would be the 
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last chance which the trustees would have 
of reforming themselves. — The Govern- 
ment undertook, by the Bill, not to vary 
the schemes in any vital point. Under 
those circumstances, the trustees would 
have a free course of action. They 
must, however, bear in mind that their 
schemes must be bond fide, and such as 
would meet with the approval of the 
Commission and the Government. After 
the schemes had been proposed and ap- 
roved, there would follow an Executive 
Bill to carry them out; and, if this were 
not sent in and approved of, then the 
Government would do for the trustees 
what they would or could not do for 
themselves. He trusted the House 
would agree to the Bill, which, if it did 
not go so far as some hon. Members 
wished, was still a long step in the di- 
rection recommended by the Commis- 
sion which had already reported upon 
the question; and, if the Bill was not 
passed this Session, it would be brought 
in again next year. 

Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
wished to understand clearly that the 
Bill should not pass without the names 
of the Commissioners being given, and 
when they should have an opportunity 
of discussing the Bill. [Mr. AssHEron 
Cross: On the third reading. ] He hoped 
they would not be asked to pass the Bill 
through an important stage at a period 
of the evening when it was impossible 
to discuss it fully. After the inquiries 
instituted by the Commission of which 
he had been Chairman, it was very dis- 
heartening that they should have to be- 
gin with this legislation. The trustees 
of many of the institutions to be dealt 
with were guided by very narrow in- 
stincts—narrower, in fact than the 
trusts. For instance, Heriot’s Hospital 
had always been spoken of as if it be- 
longed to Edinburgh ; but the fact was, 
it was a double endowment, first for 
thebenefitof Edinburgh, secondly for the 
benefit of the whole world, through the 
University—as would be seen from an 
examination of the codicils to George 
Heriot’s will. Hitherto the endow- 
ments had been administered wholly 
in the interest of Edinburgh. He did 
not think that that was the way in 
which this matter should be carried 
out. But if it were to go on, it must be 
upon condition that there should be 
a sitong assurance to the people of Scot- 
land that the Government was in earnest, 
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and that the time for the duration of 
this measure was only a year, and that 
after that year the Government would be 
prepared to act in the spirit of which 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken. 
He could see no reason why they should 
not act in that manner at once, and why 
the Bill should not be upon the same 
principle as that upon which legislation 
for England had proceeded. There was 
no reason that he could see for any 
difference between the two countries in 
that matter. He did not, however, wish 
to oppose the Motion for going into 
into Committee on the Bill; but it must 
be on the clear understanding that, be- 
fore another stage was reached, the 
Government would give the names of 
the Commissioners proposed to be ap- 
ointed. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL was very 
much disposed to support the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government, provided 
they could be carried out fully and fairly, 
and that nothing was done which should, 
have the effect of leading the trustees 
of the Endowed Schools and Hospitals 
into a trap. He did not take so gloomy 
a view of the position of trustees as was 
taken by the hon. Baronet. In the 
burgh he represented there was an im- 
portant educational trust; and while 
there was in it, like others of the kind, 
great room for reform, those who repre- 
sented that trust were themselves sincerely 
anxious to reform it, and only sought 
facilitiestoenablethemtodothis. Asthe 
Bill originally stood, where the trustees 
agreed to a scheme of reform, the Com- 
missioners, whose names had not yet 
been given, and afterwards, the Govern- 
ment, might alter it. It was said by the 
Government that such schemes were not 
to be altered in any material degree. 
But he was apprehensive that there was 
not sufficient safeguard to satisfy trustees 
that something would not be imposed 
upon them for which they had not bar- 
gained. If it were clearly understood 
that nothing should be done against the 
will of the trustees, and that the Govern- 
ment should only retain the power of 
rejecting a proposal, he could see no ob- 
jection to the measure. Not only did he 
think that it was necessary that the 


-Amendment of the Lord Advocate should 


be adopted ; but he was of opinion that 
it should be made perfectly clear, so that 
the trustees should not find their schemes 
altered in any material degree, It was, 
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further, of the utmost importance that 
the names of the Commissioners should 
be made known to Parliament as soon 
as possible, for the whole working of 
the Bill would rest with the Commission- 
ers to be appointed. His chief appre- 
hension was that those gentlemen who 
might be appointed might be inclined to 
carry out the principle which had already 
been carried too far in England—namely, 
the diversion of endowments intended 
for the poor to the benefit of those who 
were not poor. He was very anxious 
that a change of that kind should not 
take place. In his own burgh a founda- 
tion had been established at a not very 
recent period, which was made as ex- 
clusively and absolutety for poor people 
as possible. He should be sorry to see 
that and similar foundations diverted by 
Commissioners from their original ob- 
jects. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY did not think 
that much of real reform was to be ex- 
pected from the Bill. It was all very 
well to propose that reforms should be 
carried out in the abstract on liberal 
principles; but that might mean anything 
or nothing. In his opinion, the reforms 
should all proceed upon this principle— 
that the benefits be conferred, not as a 
matter of favour, but as a reward of 
merit ; that was the principle which 
should run through all these foundations. 
Times had very much changed, and it 
was now found, from experience, that 
where foundations were applied as a mat- 
ter of favour the privileges conferred did 
more harm than good. This Bill was 
most important, and ought to be dis- 
cussed at a time when it could be re- 
ported in Scotland. He did not think 
that a proper discussion of it could take 
place at that hour in the morning. 
Speaking from experience of the last 
Act of a similar character, he should not 
be disappointed if this Bill was dropped. 
Under the last Act only two schemes were 
proposed, and one only was passed. 
That was some indication as to what 
might be expected to be done under the 
present Bill. In his opinion, trustees 
would not be likely to agree to schemes 
of real reform. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would find some other 
evening for the discussion, when the 
Scotch Members would have an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in it. He begged 
to move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LEITH seconded the Motion 
He said that there was a promise thai 
Scotch Business should receiye more 
attention, and yet this Bill was now 
brought forward at a time when it was 
impossible for it to have full discussion . 
and while, at the same time, it was ad. 
mitted that the Bill was one of ye 
great consequence and would affect 
very large amount of property in Scot. 
land. In the constituency which he had 
the honour to represent, there was a large 
amount of property depending upon this 
Bill; and he did protest, in the cause of 
his constituency, against so important a 
measure being brought on at past 
12 o’clock at night. He would also cal] 
attention to the way in which Ministers 
had dealt with Irish Business in contra. 
distinction to Scotch Business. The 
reason for that difference of treatment 
was that Scotch Members were not 
banded together for the purpose of ob- 
structing the measures which the Govern- 
ment might bring forward; but were 
always ready to assist the Government in 
the progress of beneficial legislation for 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. There- 
fore, he thought it was not right that 
the Government should treat Scotch 
Business in the way they did, and give 








the preference to Irish measures over 
those relating to Scotland. With refer- 
ence to what had been stated by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment with regard to the Commissioners, 
he thought that the names of the Gentle- 
men proposed to be appointed should be 
given to the House before it went into 
Committee. It was of great importance 
that those names should be known, and 
he thought that a distinct pledge should 
be given by the Government that the 
names should be made known at an 
early stage of the Bill. He was in 
favour of the Bill, and on behalf of his 
constituents would offer every facility in 
his power for its passing. But there 
were certain conditions which in fairness 
they had aright to ask, and one was that 
they should be given the names of the 
Commissioners, at least, before they ar- 
rived at the stage when the Bill was re- 
ported. It was most important to recol- 
lect that everything must depend upon 
the character and conduct of the Com- 
missioners. 

‘Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned, 
—(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 
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Mz. ASSHETON CROSS observed, 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had censured the conduct of 
the Government in showing undue par- 
tiality to Irish measures, and in bringing 
forward an important Scotch measure at 
that hour. He must remind the hon. 
Gentleman that, at that period of the 
Session, unless the Bill was got through 
that night, it was impossible for it to 
ass. That fact was clearly understood 
in Scotland. As to the general charge 
of neglect of Scotch Business, he begged 
the hon. Gentleman to remember how 
much time had recently been spent upon 
matters relating exclusively to Scotland. 
If he took the trouble to count up the 
nights spent on the Scotch Roads and 
Bridges Bill, and other measures, he 
would find that as much time had been 
spent in Scottish matters as on those re- 
lating toIreland. In regard to the mea- 
sure now before the House, did hon. 
Members wish it to pass or not? If 
they did, he hoped that at that hour they 
would not refuse any longer to go into 
Committee. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, it was, 
no doubt, very convenient for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the Scotch 
Members ought to go into this matter 
without further discussion; but it was 
not at all agreeable to those for whom 
he spoke to follow that advice. The 
Home Secretary did not explain how he 
differed from the Report of the Royal 
Commission. The right hon. Gentleman 
simply said, dogmatically, that the Go- 
vernment did not agree with it, and had 
consequently brought in the present 
Bill; and he threatened that if it were 
not accepted, a precisely similar mea- 
sure would be brought in again next 
year. Why were Scotch Members to be 
treated in this manner ? Why was Scot- 
land to be so served ? Was the wisdom 
ofthe Home Secretary so great and so 
concentrated as to overcome that of the 
whole of the Royal Commissioners who 
had reported on the subject? But he 
hoped that the Lord Advocate might be 
able to supply the omission. In what 
state would they be if the Bill were 
passed? If, with the large experience 
of the working of endowments in Eng- 
land, it was found desirable for the Royal 

ommissioners to have full power to 
promulgate schemes, why should not 
the Scotch Conimissioners also have 
the power? There was no reason to 
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suppose the Scotch Commissioners would 
not do their duty as well as the Eng- 
lish ones. The right hon. and learned - 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate had 
said that if the Bill were changed 
to that extent its chance of passing 
would be over; but he could not regard 
that as an excuse. The only point 
upon which he was satisfied was the 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Government would, in thefuture, 
bring in a more firm and sweeping Bill 
than the present. For his part, he 
could not see any reason why two mea- 
sures of reform were necessary. There 
was no reason why everything should 
not be done by the present Bill; and he 
was entirely dissatisfied with the feeble- 
ness and weakness of the present mea- 
sure, which he thought would do no good 
to Scotland. He should certainly vote 
for the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished to protest 
against the assumption that the people 
of Scotland were of the same opinion 
as the Royal Commission, and that they 
desired their recommendations should 
be adopted. From that view he en- 
tirely dissented. Hé believed that if 
this were to be made a test question, an 
enormous majority of the people of Scot- 
land would be in favour of giving the 
trustees three years to decide as to the 
schemes they would propose, and have 
the matter settled by a local body rather 
than handed over to a Government Com- 
mission with no local knowledge. In 
Scotland, the opinions generally were 
that the Government plan was the best. 
All those who took the other side in this 
controversy could require was that the 
Government should be pledged to bring 
in an additional Bill at a subsequent 
period. 

CotonEL MURE hoped the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. It was the 
desire of the people of Scotland that 
the trustees should have an opportunity 
of proposing reforms. Many of the 
trustees who now desired reform were 
trammelled by local influences and pre- 
judices. Ifthe Bill passed in its present 
form, it would have the effect, in every 
locality, of giving the trustees an oppor- 
tunity of reforming themselves; and, at 


‘the same time, hold over them the pro- 


bability of being dealt with if they neg- 
lected to reform. He would himself be 
exceedingly sorry if the period allowed 





for reform were shortened. He quite 
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agreed with what had been said that 
the names of the Commissioners should 
be announced before Report. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the general 
object of the Bill was to secure the 
better administration of the Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals in Scotland. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) was not very accurate in the 
figures he had given, for there was no 
institution in Glasgow that possessed 
£48,000 a-year. He did not remember 
that there was any other institution in 
Scotland, which enjoyed so large an 
income as Heriot’s Hospital. [Mr. 
M‘Laren reminded the hon. Member of 
Hutchinson’s Hospital.] He thought it 
was a mistake to say that that institution 
had £48,000 a-year, it was not yet one- 
half of that amount. He thought the Bill 
was of very little consequence in an 
educational point of view, as the Com- 
missioners who were to be appointed 
had not the slightest power to do any- 
thing. They might report to the Secre- 
tary of State, but that was all. And 
yet it was proposed to pay several of 
those Commissioners. What were they 
to be paid for? They could do nothing 
but report to the Secretary of State. He 
objected altogether to such a proposal, 
and should move in Committee that it 
be rejected. He should do that not 
simply on the ground of economy, 
although that in itself was a very im- 
portant element, but also on the ground 
of efficiency. The work could be done 
without any payment, and it certainly 
would be a great blunder if the provi- 
sion for payment of the Commissioners 
were retained in the Bill. He hoped, 
when they came to discuss the details of 
the measure, the right hon. Gentleman 
would give careful consideration to the 
arguments he should adduce against 
his proposal. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he knew 
in his part of the country the opinion 
about the Bill was that it was one which 
might do some little good; but that the 
clauses giving the Secretary of State 
power to interfere were not nearly strong 
enough. Therefore, he should give effect 
to what he believed to be the opinion of 
his constituents by voting for the Motion 
for adjournment, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman would distinctly tell them 
that upon Report the Government would 
name the Commissioners they proposed 
to appoint. 


Colonel Mure 





Mr. YEAMAN hoped his hon, Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. Ww 
Barclay) would withdraw his Motion fo, 
adjournment. No doubt, improvements 
could be made in the Bill; but the 
must remember thatthe end of the Sessicy 
was fast approaching, and if the meg. 
sure did not come on that night, the 
would not have an opportunity of dis. 
cussing it again this year. He had no} 
such little confidence in the Commission 
it was proposed to appoint; and he con. 
sidered that the Bill might be passed in 
a very short time, if those Gentlemen 
who were not pleased with it would at 
once proceed with their Amendments. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire to 
withdraw his Amendment. The Scotch 
Members had had very frequently to 
compiain of the neglect of Scotch Busi- 
ness in past Sessions, and especially 
of Scotch Business being held over 
until the early hours of a morning. But 
this Session the Government had cer- 
tainly behaved better towards Scotland, 
and it was, undoubtedly, the case that a 
longer time had been spent on the 
Scotch Roads and Bridges Bill than on 
any other measure save the Cattle 
Bill. It was better to have the measure 
now before them at such an hour than 
not to have it at all, and he hoped it 
would pass this Session. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he had seen many Bills, quite as im- 
portant as the one before the House, 
taken at such an hour in the morning. 
He was quite satisfied, and he thought 
the House ought to be, with the discus- 
sion they had had on the Bill, and he 
hoped they would at once go into Com- 
mittee. Of course, the measure was not 
all they could desire. A strong Covern- 
ment could not always produce as strong 
a Bill as might be wished for; but he 
thought the one before them, as far as 
it went, was a good Bill, and he ob- 
jected to its being postponed until 
another Session. They should take it 
now for what it was worth, remember- 
ing that half a loaf was better than no 
bread. He had every confidence that 
the trustees of endowments in Scotland, 
when they knew the feeling and temper 
of the House and of the Scotch Members 
upon the subject, would voluntarily pro- 
duce such schemes of reform in the ma- 
nagement of their institutions as wou 
meet with the approval of all parties. 
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Mz. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
be happy to withdraw his Motion for 
adjournment, especially as the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) was satisfied to proceed with 
the Bill at such an hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation of terms). 

On the Motion of Mr. ANpERson, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 3, 
after “charitable,” by inserting “ar 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of a public library;” also, in page 2, 
line 6, after ‘‘ charitable,” by inserting 
“or for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a public library.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Governing body may re- 
solve to apply for a Provisional Order). 


Mr. YEAMAN moved, in line 20, 
after “thereof,” to insert ‘‘or for the 
transference of such institution and the 
endowments thereof.” 

GzyerAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, in his county there was a number 
of small endowments, and he should be 
glad to know if the effect of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dundee 
would be to combine these several en- 
dowments in one ? 

Tre LORD ADVOCATE said, it 
would be competent to do so under the 
Bill as it stood. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Governing body may pre- 
sent petition to Secretary of State) 
agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Commissioners may inquire 
and report to Secretary of State) 
agreed to, 


Clause 7 (Power of Secretary of State 
to issue Provisional Order). 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME, in 
moving, in page 3, line 8, to leave out 
from “or” to ‘ requisite,” in line 10, 
said, his Amendment was placed upon 
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the Paper immediately after the second 
reading of the Bill, and the object of it 
was to make it a purely permissive 
measure; and yet, at the same time, 
effective as a permissive Bill. He 
would leave it to the trustees to say if 
any alteration should be made; and he 
was glad to see that, since his Amend- 
ment had been down, the Lord Advo- 
cate had proposed to make an alteration 
very nearly to the same effect. He 
thought the trustees should have power 
to make alterations which were not in- 
consistent with the general principles of 
the Bill, and the simplest and most 
straightforward thing was to allow them 
to bring forward schemes for the reform 
of these institutions. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should, if necessary, second the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member opposite. The 
Amendment was not inconsistent with 
that of the Lord Advocate’s, but entirely 
consistent with it. He therefore hoped 
the Amendment would be accepted. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that by 
the Amendment it was proposed to strike 
out certain words, the want of which 
would compel the Secretary of State to 
accept the prayer of the Petition pre- 
sented to him. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL under- 
stood that that had been already con- 
ceded by the Secretary of State, when 
he provided that the proposals of the 
Government should be substantially the 
same as the recommendations of the 
trustees. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he ex- 
pressed no opinion upon the wording of 
the clause. He left that entirely to his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate. 

Str WILLIAM CUNINGHAME did 
not understand what the word ‘‘sub- 
stantially” might mean. It certainly 
was rather a doubtful phrase. 

Mr. RAMSAY considered that the 
hon. Member for Ayr (Sir William 
Cuninghame) had got conceded to him 
all he could expect. To go any further in 
the direction desired by the hon. Mem- 
ber would be to still further weaken a 
measure which, as it was presented, was 
weak enough. He therefore hoped 


-| the Lord Advocate would not give way 
any further. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR would like 
the word “‘substantially’’ to be inter- 
en 
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Dr. CAMERON thought the Amend- 
ment of the Lord Advocate would exactly 
carry out what was necessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
page 3, line 9, to insert, after the word 
‘‘ modifications,” the words ‘‘not being 
inconsistent with the general principles 
thereof.” 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR thought the 
Amendment a very unwise one. He 
thought the Commissioners should have 
full power to make alterations for the 
benefit of the public, and they ought to 
be able to decide what changes were 
required in the interest of the country. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
fact of the Secretary of State having to 
determine what changes were consistent 
would be likely to lead to a great deal 
of dissatisfaction. Was the Home Se- 
cretary to be absolute in his decisions, 
or subject to the revision of the Courts 
of Law? 

Mr. M‘LAREN regretted the refer- 
ence to Courts of Law. If the Home 
Secretary thought the proposals of trus- 
tees reasonable, he would allow them to 
go before Parliament, and if he did not, 
he would stop them. There was no 
reason for Courts of Law coming within 
the four corners of the Bill at all. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Provisional Order to be laid 
before Parliament) agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Several governing bodies 
may concur in applying for Provisional 
Order) agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Governing body may 
apply for transference of endowments 
to other governing bodies or school 
boards). 

Mr. YEAMAN moved, in page 4, 
line 1, after the first “of,” to insert 
‘ the institution and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed). 

Mr. M‘LAREN moved, in page 4, at 
end, to add the words— 


“« And no Commissioner shall receive any pay- 
ment except for such travelling expenses as he 
may incur in the service of the Commission.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS aid, h, 
would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought the object in 
view would be better met by the Amend. 
ment of which he had given Notice, 

Mr. M‘LAREN expressed his Willing. 
ness to withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that of the hon. Member 
which was to the same effect, but dif. 
ferently expressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. RAMSAY then moved, in page 
4, line 20, to add, at the end of the 
Clause— 

** Provided, That such Commissioners shall 
receive no remuneration except for such reagon- 
able travelling or other expenses as may be in. 


curred in the dischargo of their duties under 
this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Commissioners to report). 

GreNERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that it would be well for the 
Commissioners to make a Report every 
three months. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought it would be a 
little too much to expect the Commis- 
sioners to make a Report so frequently. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Saving powers of govern- 
ing bodies under special Acts, &c.). 

Mr. M‘LAREN moved, in page 5, 
line 9, after ‘‘ Parliament,” to insert 
‘for Provisional Order.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Commencement and dura- 
tion of Act). 

Mr. RAMSAY moved, in page 5, 
line 16, the substitution of the words 
‘‘seventy-nine”’ for the word “ eighty,” 
as the time allowed for trustees to send 
in schemes for the reform of their en- 
dowed schools and hospitals. He be- 
lieved the Government had accepted one 
year for the period in question. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
16, to leave out the word “eighty,” in 
order to insert the words ‘‘seventy- 
nine.” —(MMr. Ramsay.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘eighty’ stand part of the Clause. 
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Taz LORD ADVOCATE could not 


the Amendment, as it was per- 
ar obviows the Commissioners would 
not be able to report in time. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the time fixed by the Bill was perfectly 
reasonable, and hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

Mr. C.S. PARKER said, that the Re- 

ort of the Royal Commission was issued 
in February, 1875, and trustees had had 
long notice to prepare forreform. From 
ear to year they had been in expecta- 
tion that the Bill would pass, and they 
ought, therefore, to have their plans 
ready. In his opinion, it would be de- 
sirable to shorten the time. If the 
schemes were required to be prepared in 
reasonable time, those trustees who stood 
aloof, declining all reform, could be the 
sooner dealt with, if necessary, by a fur- 
ther measure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought it unlikely 
that large bodies of trustees would agree 
in any general plan for their several 
endowments, and therefore considered 
it desirable that a longer rather than 
shorter time should be given within 
which to send in schemes. 

Mr. RAMSAY hoped the Government 
would accede to the Amendment; for 
although he agreed that there should 
be a period of grace, he thought it was 
unduly extended by the Bill. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE remarked 
that he had already said that he could 
not alter the period fixed by the Bill. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 42; 
Noes 24: Majority 18. — (Div. List, 
No. 244.) 


Genzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought the Government should give 
way, seeing that the majority of the 
Scotch Members had been in favour 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
Government could not do this, seeing 
that the majority was nearly two to 
one, 

Gzyzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
But not of Scotch Members. 


Clause agreed to. 


Txt LORD ADVOCATE moved a 
new clause, empowering the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the Bill 
to report to the Education Department, 
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from time to time, their views with re- 
gard to the promotion of higher edu- 
cation in Scotland. 


New Clause (Commissioners to submit 
conditions, &c.,)—(Zhe Lord Advocate,) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY observed that 
there had been a good deal of difficulty 
with regard to the power of the Com- 
missioners. It would not be satisfactory 
to them to be asked to give advice with- 
out having some control; and he, there- 
fore, objected to this clause being in- 
troduced into the Bill. The Commis- 
sioners ought, if they were to have any 
control over education in Scotland, to be 
a representative body, reflecting the 
wishes and views of the people of Scot- 
land ; and, if so constituted, would have 
more title to represent the Scottish 
people than the Education Department 
in London, which was to overrule them. 
He hoped the Government would not 
press the clause. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought it 
impossible to conceive that the views of 
such a body of gentlemen as the Com- 
missioners would not be of use to the 
Education Department. 

GenEeRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
characterized the clause as a petty one, 
which was not likely to be of much 
value. The power of expressing opinion 
without the responsibilities of giving 
practical effect to their expressions was 
totally antagonistic to sound administra- 
tion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL regarded 
the future action of the Commissioners 
with considerable suspicion. Their views 
would most likely be of a Conservative 
character, and they would seek to keep 
education in the old grooves. He was 
strongly of opinion that the Education 
Department in London would be more 
likely to exercise a sound discretion than 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. M‘LAREN considered that the 
influence of the Education Department 
in London upon the Commissioners would 
most probably be deleterious. It would 
be better for the Government to omit 
the clause, and leave the control to the 
Scotch Department to be formed, the 
announcement of the creation of which 
had been hailed with pleasure by the 
Scotch Members. 
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Mr. RAMSAY wished to state that 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy did not, 
in his opinion, represent the views of the 
majority of the people of Scotland. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR agreed that 
the clause would be very useful; but if 
the Commission was constituted accord- 
ing to the opinion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren), which would mean that they 
would not know much about carrying 
on educational work, it would be a 
dangerous trust to give them. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY protested 
against the control of education being 
taken away from Members of the House 
and vested in a body sitting at Edin- 
burgh. If the Commissioners consisted 
of Professors in the Universities, their 
opinions would, at least, be known; but 
if they were nominated by the Govern- 
ment this even might not be the case, 
and they would know no more about the 
views of the people of Scotland than 
Members of that House. That being so, 
he should take a division against the 
clause. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 12: Majority 39. — (Div. List, 
No. 245.) 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 81st day of March 
1879, the sum of £14,500,000 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


ELDERS WIDOWS’ FUND [DEFICIENCIES]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Revenues of India, of such 
sums as may be required to make good the de- 
ficiency in the Elders Widows’ Fund, and to 
enable the Trustees from time to time to meet 
the current liabilities of the said Fund, under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Ses- 
sion to enable the Trustees of the Elders 
Widows’ Fund to apply the Capital of the said 
Fund in aid of Income, and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 





{LORDS} 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generar, Bill 
to amend and continue the Acts relating to 
Election Petitions and to the prevention of (or. 
rupt Practices at Parliamentary Elections, oy. 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney Geyp. 
RAL and Mr. Soxicrror Genera. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 281.] 


DISQUALIFICATION OF MEDICAL RELIEF 
REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ratuzonz, Bill to remove 
disqualification by medical relief for Infectious 
or Contagious Disease, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Rarusoneg, Sir Joun Kennaway, and 
Sir Cartes W. Ditke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 282.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 30th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Biris—Second Reading— 
Naval Discipline Amendment * (175); Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Ex- 
penses) (Scotland) * (174). 

Committee—Debtors Acts Amendment * (163). 

Third Reading—Marriage Preliminaries (Scot- 
land) * (172) ; Corrib (Galway) River * (166); 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * 
(169); Freshwater Fish Protection * (173), 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Charitable Trusts (150). 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL.—(No. 140.) 
(Lhe Lord Chancellor.) 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that since the Bill had passed through 
some of its most important stages, 
objection had been taken in various 
quarters to some of its provisions. He 
would have been able, he thought, to 
satisfy their Lordships that some of 
those objections were groundless, and 
that others could be met by very simple 
Amendments; but, looking at the state 
of Business in the other House of Par- 
liament, he did not consider he would be 
justified in proposing alterations which 
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might occupy some time in discussion, 
and, at the same time, leave no hope of 
the Bill passing this Session. Under 
those circumstances, he moved that the 
Order be discharged. 


Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; 
and Bill (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURN. 


Lorp TRURO rose to ask, what steps, 
if any, have been taken to increase the 
efficiency of the protective and detective 
Police in the Metropolis and its suburbs, 
and to move for the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1868, to investigate 
the condition of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and that specially appointed to 
inquire into the constitution and con- 
dition of the detective department of 
that Force. He said that this was 
not the first time he had had to trouble 
the House with metropolitan questions. 
On the last occasion, his remarks had 
reference to the outrages that had taken 
place in the neighbourhood of London, 
and about which the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Beauchamp), by his answer, 
proved himself to be either uninstructed 
or misinformed. No doubt, the noble 
Earl made application to the sources 
whence he thought he would derive 
full and accurate information ; but all he 
did was to entertain the House with 
airy speculations as to the Metropolitan 
Police—speculations which afterwards 
turned out to be entirely without foun- 
dation. He (Lord Truro) referred at 
that time to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the detective department. But the 
noble Earl, in reply, assured their 
lordships that that department was ex- 
ceedingly efficient, and hinted that his 
(Lord Truro’s) information was not to 
berelied upon. Their Lordships would 
remember what happened shortly after- 
wards. Highway robberies of the worst 
description were committed, and it came 
to light that the detective department 
was in a condition than which it was 
impossible to imagine anything more 
disastrous. Upon consideration, the 
(overnment thought it expedient, if not 
actually necessary, to institute some 
inquiry, with a view of improving both 
the protective and detective departments 
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took were not taken a moment too soon, 
for it turned out that some members of 
the detective department were in actual 
complicity with thieves, and were even 
worse than those they were paid to look 
after. Now, it had come to him in the 
way of rumour that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had appointed a Committee of 
four gentlemen—as able and as_ well 
qualified for the work as any that could 
be found—to investigate the condition 
of the detective department ; but he had 
reason to believe that they did not think 
it desirable or essential to direct them to 
consider whether any steps should be 
taken for the improvement or increase 
of the protective police. If he were 
misinformed on that point, he should re- 
joice exceedingly ; but, if not, it would 
be his duty to tell the Government that 
the Metropolis, and especially the sub- 
urbs, were not satisfied with the super- 
vision and protection that was given 
them by the Police. Whilst he was not 
justified in anticipating the reply that 
would be given him, yet he knew 
enough of these inquiries to understand 
that it was just within the verge of pos- 
sibility that the noble Earl opposite 
would refuse to produce either of the 





Reports for which he asked. Ofcourse, 
there were cases in which secrecy was a 
matter of great moment; but the Re- 
ports in question, although they might 
contain some matter which it was not 
desirable to publish, ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be laid on the Table for the infor- 
mation ofthe public. If it were not in- 
jurious to the Public Service that the 
Reports should be produced, what could 
be the reason for withholding them ? 
Was it the fear of exposing to criminals 
the secrets and mysteries of the system 
provided for their detection? It could 
scarcely be that, for their Lordships 
could not doubt for a moment that 
thieves were already very well acquainted 
with all the duties and operations of 
the police in relation to themselves. 
Although there might be some material 
which it would be desirable to conceal, 
he could not help thinking that it would 
be to the interest of the public that por- 
tions of the evidence should be published, 
with the view of remedying the defects 
which might exist in the Force. Of 
course, the Government had a right to 
retain them, if they thought there was no 
ground for producing the materials. In 
the Report of 1868, there were certain 





of the police. And whatever steps they 
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recommendations which — not in his 
judgment alone—it would be desirable 
to carry out. One of those recommen- 
dations was, that there should be an in- 
creased number of Assistant Commis- 
sioners. Since the passing of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act there had been two Assistant 
Commissioners; but the amount of me- 
tropolitan business which had arisen 
since the appointment of those two men 
made it unquestionable that other As- 
sistant Commissioners should have been 
appointed. After the Committee of 
1868, he believed that it was intended 
to appoint two Assistant Commissioners 
and two gentlemen of remarkable ability 
and admirably qualified for the posts 
were selected; but for some inconceiv- 
able motive, the original intention was 
abandoned. He could not help think- 
ing that some efforts must have been 
made to induce a re-consideration on 
the part of the Government of their in- 
tentions ; for those two men were rele- 
gated to very inferior positions—they 
were practically relegated to positions 
analogous to those of district Inspectors. 
Would it be difficult to suggest that 
there should be four Assistant Com- 
missioners, instead of two? He under- 
stood that recently, under the recom- 
mendation of the late Committee, there 
had been appointed a very able, active, 
and intelligent man to look after the 
detective department. If that func- 
tionary was left alone to superintend the 
detective department, he would be 
buried in its business. Originally the 
detective department was managed by 
many men. The amount of business 
was even then overwhelming, and yet 
there had been a great increase of busi- 
ness since. However industrious that 
officer might be—and he believed there 
were no words too strong to be spoken 
of his abilities—yet the business must 
be so great that it would be unjust to 
leave him single-handed. It would be 
found necessary, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to give him additional as- 
sistance. So much as regarded the de- 
tective department. As regarded the 
protective department, he believed it 
was the opinion even of the Government 
that that department was at the present 
time underhanded by no less than 1,000 
men. He was well aware that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, like all other Go- 
vernments, desired, as far as possible, 
to avoid throwing any additional ex- 


Lord Truro 
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pense upon the Consolidated Fund; buy 
the additional expense was as nothin 

compared with the security and happi- 
ness which the inhabitants of the Mo. 
tropolis desired, and were entitled to, 
What was the state of the Metropolis? 
There had not been a popular re-distyi. 
bution of the police to give to the suburbs 
that security which he was quite sure 
the Government would desire. Qn 
former occasion, the observations which 
he made were treated by the noble Earl 
opposite and the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, with a merriment not 
by any means common to their Lord. 
ships’ House; but he had raised the 
question solely in the interest of the 
public. He would conclude by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Report of the Committee 
appointed in 1868 to investigate the condition 
of the Metropolitan Police Force, and that 
specially appointed to inquire into the consti- 
tution and condition of the detective department 
of the Metropolitan Police Force.—(The Lord 
Truro.) 


Lorp ABERDARE said, that when 
he first went to the Home Office, he found 
that the Committee of 1868 had been 
appointed by his noble Friend the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for India, who 
had been carrying out some of the re- 
commendations of the Committee. It 
was his duty to consider the whole of 
the recommendations, and he was only 
too glad to give effect to some of them. 
He found that his noble Friend had al- 
ready appointed two officers of great 
distinction ; and it became his duty, and 
the duty of the Chief Commissioner, to 
consider whether the detective depart- 
ment might not be strengthened. The 
charge then brought against the police 
was that they were too much of the 
nature of a military Force, and that they 
were not so successful as they should be 
in the prevention and detection of crime. 
Before Colonel Henderson had been a 
year in office, the number of detective 
police was increased from 17 to 252, and 
22 divisions of police were strengthened. 
They were carefully selected, and not 
the slightest charge had been brought 
against any of the officers so appointed. 
That very large increase was made for 
the purpose of detecting crime, and to 
enable the police to become more intl- 


mately acquainted with the habits of the 
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criminal population. The charges of 
which certain detectives were convicted 
some time ago were brought only 

ainst three or four officers who had 
been a long time in the Service, and the 
remarks that had been made were ut- 
terly inapplicable to the great majority 
of the Force. During three years in 
which the new system had been in ope- 
ration, certain classes of crime had been 
decreased by one-half. Burglaries, for 
instance, had decreased from 800 to 
something over 400; while robberies 
with violence in the streets had decreased 
in the same proportion. He could quite 
understand the necessity of examining, 
from time to time, into all these depart- 
ments; but he must say, considering 
the enormous extension of the Metro- 
polis, that it was marvellous they did 
not hear more frequently of charges 
against the police. Every year there 
were added to the population 70,000 
persons; and of that increase, 20,000 
came into the outer radius. There was 
thus, in new localities, a large number of 
persons who were unknown to the police. 
His noble Friend had said that he had 
been informed that the police was 1,000 
men below its numerical strength ; but 
he should be very much surprised and 
disappointed if he did not hear that the 
rule of Colonel Henderson had been 
enormously successful. His noble Friend 
should guard himself against bringing 
such sweeping charges as those he had 
doneagainst an entire body of men, whenit 
was clear that the offences were confined 
to only three or four of the officers. It 
had been said that if the Government 
refused to lay the Report on the Table, 
the public would say that there was 
something in it which they did not care 
should be known; but he should like to 
know what assistance the head of a 
Department was to get if he could not 
sometimes receive reports which were 
not to be published. 

Earn. BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
sure that the noble Lord (Lord Aber- 
dare) had not said one word of the 
police which was not warranted by the 
manner in which they discharged their 
duties. He thought their Lordships 
would be convinced that it was quite 
impossible that the Report should be 
published. The Committee of 1868 
received evidence on the distinct under- 
standing that the evidence so given was 
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who were invited to come forward would 
have great ground for complaint if, 
some years afterwards, the information 
which they had given was laid before 
Parliament. There were many matters 
on which Ministers required information 
which could not be published. It was 
quite impossible, without injury to the 
Public Service, to produce the Report 
which the noble Lord desired. Besides, 
he understood that Questions had been 
asked in the House of Commons with 
regard to the Committee of 1868, and 
the production of the Report had been 
invariably refused. With regard to the 
detective police, that service, as their 
Lordships knew, had been re-organized. 
The Report which Colonel Henderson 
made to the Secretary of State would be 
out in a very short time, and it would 
contain full information as to what had 
been done. It was not possible yet to 
judge of the work of re-organization ; 
and he was afraid that if further altera- 
tion was made, such would not conduce 
to the establishment of that settled 
system which was most desirable. The 
noble Lord had adverted to the increase 
in the population of the Metropolis ; but 
he had not adverted to one material 
part of the increase—that was, the in- 
crease of the area of the Metropolis. 
During 1877, there were no less than 
14,410 new houses, 270 new streets, and 
two new squares, representing 39 miles 
and 1,623 yards placed under police 
supervision. That was a remarkable in- 
crease. Since 1849, the number of new 
houses built exceeded300,000,new streets, 
7,388, and new squares 82, the length of 
new streetsand squares being 1,287 miles. 
For 1877, the number was 14,410, show- 
ing a considerable excess on any pre- 
vious year. Now, as to the question, 
whether it was necessary to make any 
large increase in the strength of the 
Metropolitan Police, he was not pre- 
pared to offer any opinion; but he must 
distinctly repudiate the assumption of 
the noble Lord opposite, that it was the 
opinion of the Government that the Force 
was underhanded to the extent of 1,000 
men. If the Government had considered 
itso underhanded, they would, of course, 
before then have taken steps to bring up 
the force to the strength necessary for 
the efficient discharge of its duties. As 
showing that the Government were alive 
to the matter, he might remind the noble 
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tary (Mr. Hardy) directed an increase of 
the force to the extent of 1,000 men, in 
order to meet the enlarged demands of a 
He was not pre- 
pared, at that moment, to say that he 
would advise Her Majesty’s Government 
to repeat that step. The noble Lord 
said that the metropolitan suburbs were 
Now, as one having a 
residence in a suburb, he believed that 
the people were satisfied ; at any rate, he 
had not been made aware of the dissatis- 
faction which the noble Lord alleged to 
prevail. Of course, in cases where there 
was a vast amount of wealth and pro- 
perty collected on an area like that of 
the Metropolis, it was impossible that 
there should not be some complaints 
against the police in their protective 
character; but he was convinced that, 
on the whole, the inhabitants were satis- 
fied with the manner in which the duties 
of the Force were carried out. The Force 
itself was at this moment exceedingly 
There was no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits; the number of long- 
service men was greater than at any pre- 
vious period ; and, as the Parliamentary 
Returns showed, the state of discipline 
was highly satisfactory. That being so, 
he was utterly at a loss to know why the 
noble Lord should have brought such 
sweeping charges against the Metro- 
The noble Lord had 


growing population. 


‘‘not satisfied.” 


popular. 


politan Police. 
spoken of outrages and ‘“‘ highway rob- 
beries of the worst description.” Cer- 


tainly, a robbery of an unusual character 


had taken place at Blackheath last year ; 


but it would be investing that occurrence 
with ridiculous importance to call it a 
‘highway robbery of the worst descrip- 
tion.”’ In considering whether the police 
efficiently discharged their duties, the 
question to be answered was, was crime 
on the increase or wasitnot? He did 


not think it was on the increase. Ac- 


cording to the statistics, in the last half 


of the year 1877, the number of felonies 
committed in the metropolitan district 
was 2,209; whilst, in the half-year end- 
ing June 30, 1878—both periods, be it 


remembered, containing three months of 


short days and long nights—the number 
was 1,734. Subsidiary statistics, also, 
went to show that the epidemic of crime 
which seemed to prevail last year was 
now passing away, and that the efforts 
of the police to control the criminal 
population were being attended with 
success. Under those circumstances, he 


Earl Beauchamp 


{LORDS} 
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thought their Lordships would be of 
opinion that the observations of tho 
noble Lord went far beyond the neces. 
ties of the case, that his allegations tha 
the public were not satisfied had not 
been proved, and that the Motion fo 
the production of the Reports ought not 
therefore, to be assented to. 

Lorpv TRURO would be perfectly 
satisfied with having elicited the state. 
ment just made by the noble Earl op. 
posite, and with having called forth the 
observations offered by the noble Lord 
who was, for a considerable time, Secre. 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and whose services he, for one, con- 
sidered had never been duly appreciated, 
If the noble Earl said that he (Lord 
Truro) had made sweeping charges 
against the detective department, it 
must, of course, be true. For hay- 
ing unwittingly done so, he must ex- 
press his regret, at the same time 
saying that he did not for a moment 
mean to suggest that there was not in 
that large body many men who dis- 
charged their duties faithfully and 
honourably, and to the satisfaction of 
the public. But, at the same time, he 
must say that there was a strong im- 
pression abroad that the department was 








infected to a much larger extent than it 
appeared to have been, according to the 
statement of the noble Earl. He had 
derived his information on the point from 
the Press and from rumour; and those 
two sources certainly justified the sus- 
picion that dissatisfaction existed in the 
detective department toa greater degree 
than could now be proved. The noble 
Earl had accused him of exaggerated 
language in reference to the robbery at 
Blackheath. Well, all he could say was, 
that for a gentleman’s carriage to be 
stopped, and for loaded pistols to be 
presented at the heads of those inside, 
with a demand for their money or their 
lives, was, in his opinion, a very toler- 
able outrage. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP did not say 
that it was not an outrage. All he said 
was that the circumstances did not war- 
rant it in being described as a “ highway 
robbery of the worst description.” 

Lorp TRURO was himself unable 
to conceive a robbery of a worse descrip- 
tion, unless, indeed, it was accompanied 
by-murder. The noble Earl had re- 
ferred to the decrease of crime as proof 
that the police were discharging their 
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duties efficiently, and that ample pro- 
tection was given to suburban property. 
But not many weeks ago he read, in 
the Charge of one of the Judges pre- 
siding at the Old Bailey, that in the 
space of five months there had been no 
Jess than 89 burglaries in Hackney and 
Clapton. That was pretty well for one 
district. He, therefore, adhered to his 
language, that the metropolitan suburbs 
were not satisfied with the protection 
afforded them by the police ; and he was 
sure that they would not consider the 
statement of the noble Earl a satisfactory 
answer to the complaint he had made. 
He did not intend to suggest, by his re- 
marks, that the Government were of 
opinion that the Force was underhanded 
to the extent of 1,000 men; but he had 
heard a great many people say that, 
looking to the deficiency of the pro- 
tective department, it was very desirable 
that the strength of the Force should be 
increased, the number, of course, being 
left to the judgment of the Government. 
Now, as to the general character of the 
police, it occurred to him that the men 
received more than enough military in- 
struction; whilst they were not afforded 
sufficient of that sort of instruction which 
sharpened their intelligence and qualified 
them to a greater extent for the de- 
tection of crime. It was perfectly true 
that they might be seen marching on 
a curb-stone with an exactitude that 
would do the heart of a military man 
good to see; but he did not discover in 
them that activity and power of observa- 
tion which policemen in the Metropolis 
ought to exhibit. As far as appearance 
went, everything was very satisfactory ; 
but there wasan absence of that vigilance, 
sharpness, briskness, and attention to 
duty which was desirable in a great 
Metropolis like London. Whilst making 
these observations, he was bound freely 
to admit, with the noble Lord below 
(Lord Aberdare), that it was- remark- 
able that a population of 4,000,000 
people should have their persons and 
their property protected with the effi- 
ciency even of the present time. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
THE MILITIA—CLOTHING REGULA- 
TIONS. 


loro BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
valled attention to Paragraphs 20 and 25 
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of the Regulation for the supply of cloth- 
ing, &c., to Militia regiments issued last 
January, and asked, Whether they could 
not be re-considered and made to apply 
only to articles supplied to men who 
had been enrolled subsequent to the 
dates mentioned in Paragraph 25? He 
had no intention of impugning the 
general wisdom of the Regulations re- 
ferred to; but he thought he should be 
able to show that Paragraphs 20 and 25, 
if read together, would inflict a certain 
hardship upon a few men of the Volun- 
teer Force. Paragraph 20 revised the 
rule relating to the length of time that 
articles issued to the men were to last. 
Where formerly it was five years, it was 
now six; where formerly it was four 
years, it was now five; and so on. 
In passing, he would just like to say 
that if the articles issued under the new 
rule were not stronger and more durable 
than those now in use, it would be only 
at the expense of smartness that the 
additional wear would be got out of 
them. The bargain made with a num- 
ber of the men when they were enrolled 
was that at the end of five years the 
articles served out to them should be- 
come their own property ; but the effect 
of the change in the Regulations would 
be that a man who did not re-enrol 
after five years would lose his right to 
those articles, because it was now laid 
down that they were to last six years. It 
might be replied that all bargains on 
the subject of clothing were liable to 
revision at the option of the Secretary 
of State for War; but he ventured to 
say that if the men were made aware of 
the existence of an arbitrary alteration of 
this kind, it would give rise to a soreness 
and a feeling of ill-usage that it was 
highly desirable to obviate. Again, it 
might be said that the value of things 
was not very great; but that would not, 
in his opinion, prevent dissatisfaction, if 
the new Regulations were carried out 
to their full extent. The Highland re- 
giments would be injuriously affected 
by them; but as they had not yet, in 
many instances, finished their trainings, 
the full hardship had not been dis- 
covered, and that might account for the 
fact that few or no representations 
had been made on this subject. His 
object in bringing the subject under the 
notice of the House was to try to induce 
the Government to provide that the Re- 
gulations should apply only to men 
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enrolled after the dates mentioned in 

Paragraph 25. QUESTIONS. 
Viscount BURY, on the part of the Disentias. 


Government, said, it was perfectly true 
that it used to be the practice in the 
Militia that, at the end of the five years, 
certain articles became the property of 
the men, and that the period had now 
been altered to six years. It was equally 
true that the new Regulations hit prin- 
cipally the Highland regiments. Her 
Majesty’s Government desired to deal 
fairly, and even generously, with the 
Militia; and he must confess that in 
looking into the matter, there did seem 
to be a certain amount of hardship in- 
flicted by the change. Without entering 
into any details, he would suggest that 
the noble Lord should talk the matter 
over with him, in which event he had 
no doubt of being able to propose some 
alteration that would meet the views of 
the noble Lord. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 30th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Clare 

County Writ, nominated. 
Report—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions (Hours of Polling) [No. 325]. 

Ways anp MeEans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [July 29] reported. 

Pusiic Brris—Resolution [July 29] reported— 
Elders Widows’ Fund [Deficiencies] *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(No. 4) *; Marriages (Fiji) * [285]. 

Second Reading—Education (Scotland) * (156). 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne (Establishment) * [277]; Elders 
Widows’ Fund * [226]; Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act (1875) Amendment * [252]. 

Considered as amended—Prisons Authorities Act 
(1874) Amendment * [246]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Com- 
mons Regulation (Expenses) * [273], and 
passed. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 





THE INDIAN CONTINGENT—PAYweEnt 
—THE RATE OF EXCHANGE, 


QUESTION. 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
To state the arrangements for paying 
the troops from India, as respects the 
coins and rate of conversion used for the 
issue of those coins in lieu of the rupee 
coin; and, whether the same rate of 
conversion is in force for officers as for 
soldiers; and, if not, what rates aro 
used for those two grades, and on what 
ground a distinction is made between 
the soldier and his officer ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Question was 
one which would have been more pro- 
perly addressed to his right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, who did not happen to be pre- 
sent. The position he believed to be 
this — the troops sent from India to 
Malta received an advance of pay in 
rupees in India; but from the date of 
the expiration of that advance the pay- 
ments at Malta were made in sterling, 
and it had been decided to pay the 
troops at the rate of 2s. for each rupee, 
which was in excess of its value, and to 
treat the excess as an extra allowance. 
As far as the officers were concerned, 
it was, as he understood, decided to pay 
them at the current rate of exchange, 
which was about 1s. 9d. for each rupee. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
gave Notice that, on an early day, he 
should call attention to the question. 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—ExX- 
PLOSIONS IN COAL MINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If, 
with reference to the case of Thomas 
Corlett, who lost his life on the 8rd 
instant by the premature explosion of a 
“shot”? in the Henry Pit, Whitehaven, 
he has reason to be satisfied that the 
provision of the Mines Regulation Act 
which prohibits the use of iron or steel 
prickers was complied with; and, whe- 
ther, seeing there is reason to believe 
that a great number of prickers similar 
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to that which is alleged to have pro- 
duced the explosion referred to are 
in uso at the same collieries, he will 
direct the inspector for the district to 
call the attention of the owners to the 
subject ? ‘ 

Mz. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had made inquiries into the case 
in question, and he had reason to believe 
that the provision in the Mines Regula- 
tion Act had been complied with, and 
that the pricker used on the occasion 
was not made of iron or steel, but of 
some soft pliable metal, probably copper, 
which, although the safest, was not ab- 
solutely free from danger. The Mines 
Inspector for the district had issued a 
circular on the subject, and he hoped 
that the attention which had been called 
to the occurrence would insure that a 
proper pricker was used, not only in the 
district, but throughout the whole of the 
mining districts in the country. 


TAXATION IN ST. KITTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. GREENE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
true that heavy taxation has been re- 
cently imposed in the Island of St. 
Kitts upon articles, hitherto admitted 
free, used in the cultivation of the 
staple; whether any official proposal 
has been made for the amalgamation 
of the St. Kitts Treasury with the Trea- 
suries of the other Islands in the Fede- 
ration, thus subjecting St. Kitts to bur- 
dens not its own; and, whether he, 
before consenting to such changes, if 
they are contemplated, will allow the 
holders of property and others interested 
in St. Kitts tolay before him the serious 
objections entertained against the amal- 
gamation of Treasuries, and consequent 
further increase of taxation ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, Tam not aware that any such taxa- 
tion as that described in the first part of 
the hon. Member’s Question has been 
recently imposed, nor has any official 
proposal been made for the amalgama- 
tion of the St. Kitts’ Treasury with the 
Treasuries of the other Islands. Of 
course, any persons claiming to be heard. 
would be heard before any serious consti- 
tutional changes were adopted; but the 
object of an amalgamation of the Island 
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Treasuries, I apprehend, would be, and 
the result of it should be, not an in- 
crease, but a decrease of expenditure 
and taxation. 


INDIA—THE RECENT FAMINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
Papers relating to the statistics of mor- 
tality caused by the recent famine in 
Madras and Bombay, and which it was 
stated on Monday last by the Secretary 
of State would be laid before Parlia- 
ment, will be in the hands of Members ; 
and, whether, considering the state- 
ments which have recently appeared in 
the public journals that the mortality in 
the North-West as recently as April last 
exceeded by a hundred per cent. its nor- 
mal rate, the Papers to be produced will 
include statistics on this subject? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I am much 
obliged to the hon. Member for giving 
mean opportunity of stating what really 
happened with regard to this matter. In 
accordance with the pledge which I had 
given to this House, -I laid these Papers 
upon the Table the moment that they 
arrived, and on the very day on which 
he spoke, my noble Friend had also 
moved for them in the House of Lords. 
I have seen the proofs of a great part of 
the Return, and hope that it will not be 
long before it is distributed ; but we are 
very anxious not to leave out any facts 
which throw light upon the subject. At 
the best, however, the Return must give 
a very imperfect account. As regards 
the mortality in the North-West, we 
have just received a despatch from India 
in which there are two paragraphs re- 
ferring to this subject. In accordance 
with the hon. Member’s wish, they shall 
be added to the other Papers. 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 
BILL—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Go- 
vernment intend to re-introduce the 
Bar Education and Discipline Bill next 
Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could not 
positively state whether the Bill in 
question would be re-introduced again 
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next Session. It was a Bill which had 
been for two consecutive Sessions before 
Parliament, and it had not been possible 
to get it passed. It would, therefore, 
be necessary, when the Government 
came to arrange what Business they 
were to take up next Session, to con- 
sider what course should be taken with 
regard to it. He might take that op- 
portunity of stating that there was a de- 
sire in the House that they should pro- 
ceed that night, after the Adjournment 
of the Debate, with the Committee on 
the Contagious Diseases’ Animals Bill, 
and he hoped that there would be no 
objection to that course. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE REV. H. J. 
DODWELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has received medical reports concerning 
the state of mind of the Rev. H. J. 
Dodwell ; and, if he has any objection to 
lay thesame upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the House would see that, for 
obvious reasons, it would not do to 
make public, Reports which were practi- 
cally of a confidential character. It 
would not be fair to the objects of the 
Reports in many cases that they should 
be made public. He was sorry to say 
that, in this particular case, the sub- 
stance of the Report was that it would be 
dangerous to the public, at present, to 
allow Mr. Dodwell to be released from 
the Broadmoor Asylum. 


SOUTH AFRICA—OUTBREAK OF THE 
NATIVE TRIBES—THE TRANSVAAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. A. MILLS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether any 
official intelligence has been received 
from the Cape of Good Hope of the en- 
gagement reported to have taken place 
between the Kaffirs and British troops 
at Meguet Heights, in the Transvaal; 
and, whether the statements contained 
in the newspapers of the losses sustained 
by the British Forces are correct? 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
reply, said, that he had not received in- 
telligence of this engagement, and he 
hoped the statements referred to were 
not correct. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 








Resolution. 644 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ro 
EASTERN AFFAIRS.—RESOLUTIOoy, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT, | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment ples to 
Question [29th July]. 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin without a further recourse 
to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and Be seen of some of the 
populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets :— 


“That it has not been found practicable to 
deal in a satisfactory manner with the claims of 
the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek gub- 
jects of the Porte: 


‘“‘That by the assumption under the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended : 


“That the undefined engagements entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect 
of the better administration of those Provinces 
have imposed heavy responsibilities on the 
State, whilst no sufficient means have been in- 
dicted for securing their fulfilment : 


“ And that such engagements have been en- 
tered into, and responsibilities incurred, with- 
out the previous knowledge of Parliament.’— 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from thefirst word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to insert the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, thanking Her Majesty for communicating 
to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the Protocols 
of the Congress of Berlin, and the Convention 
between Great Britain and Turkey ; assuring 
Her Majesty that this House has learnt with 
deep satisfaction the termination of the late un- 
happy War, and the conclusion of a Treaty be- 
tween the Great Powers of Europe; and ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that the arrangements 
made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may, under the blessing of Providence, 
avail to preserve peace, to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of large populations in the East, and to 
maintain the interest of this Empire,’—(Jr. 
Plunket,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed, 
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Viscount SANDON : Sir, the hon. 
Member who closed the debate last night 
_the hon. Member for Glamorganshire 
Mr. Hussey Vivian)—seemed very much 
troubled in his mind in endeavouring to 
determine to whom ought to be assigned 
the credit of what he called the triumph 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The House will 
recollectthat he spoke a great deal upon 
the question as to whether the triumph 
was to be given to one side or another 
—whether to the Government or to 
any of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
sit on the front Bench opposite. Now, 
Sir, I beg to say that the view which 
Her Majesty’s Government take of this 
matter is far different from that which 
the hon. Member supposes. Weare not 
in the mood to be claiming for ourselves 
a great, a brilliant triumph in reference 
to that Treaty. The country has been 
brought much too near to that most 

‘dreadful of all things—a general Euro- 
pean war—and we have been much closer 
than, perhaps, many hon. Gentlemen 
believe, or are aware of, to that dire cala- 
mity—to make us approach in any tone of 
vain-glorious triumph the great events 
which have taken place. Instead of 
viewing the matter as a triumph for our- 
selves, we have only one feeling with re- 
gard to it—that of great thankfulness to 
Almighty God, who has enabled us to 
bring about the happy result of peace 
without resorting to the terrible ex- 
tremities of war. Nor, would it, I 
think, augur well for the future peace of 
the world, if any hon. Member of this 
House—much less if any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government—were to 
try to assume that we have triumphed 
over neighbouring and allied Nations 
in the great events which have taken 
oe in the recent Congress at Berlin. 
Ve desire once for all to say that we 
do not entertain those unworthy views 
of triumph; we do not wish it to be 
considered that one Power has tri- 
umphed over another; we do not wish 
to claim that we have triumphed over 
Russia. We put aside these things— 
but what we do say, and what we do 
boast, has triumphed, is the good sense 
and the good feeling of the nations of 
the world, who have shown that they 
have profited by the growth of the 
umanities of civilization. 

The noble Lord the Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess of 
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Hartington) has said most truly that 
the policy of the Treaty of Paris has 
failed, and that another policy must be 
substifuted for it. I quite agree with 
him on this point. The noble Lord also 
said that the reform of the Turkish 
Empire, as attempted under the pro- 
visions of that Treaty, has proved to be 
an impossible undertaking, and I will 
admit, generally, the fact,-though the 
cause of the failure has been, in my 
opinion, different from that assigned to 
it by the noble Lord. I fully admit that 
the attempt to secure joint action on the 
part of the European Powers with regard 
to Turkish affairs has failed, that the 
policy laid down by the Treaty of Paris 
has been unsuccessful, and I most fully 
concur with the noble Lord that the time 
has arrived when a fresh policy must 
be substituted for the old one. Her 
Majesty’s Government knew this well 
enough long ago as regards these trans- 
actions, and they therefore approached 
the question with the deepest sense of the 
responsibility under which they were act- 
ing, and with a full knowledge that a 
new point of departure must now be 
taken in reference to Turkish affairs, 
and that a new order of things must 
henceforth be established, which must 
vitally affect every Power in Europe. 
It is on this account, that we have 
never hesitated to state how grave we 
considered the situation to be. This 
new position of affairs has been set 
forth with great clearness by that dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, M. Gambetta, 
who certainly, by his political bias, 
cannot be held to be disposed to view 
this question with an eye prejudiced 
in favour of England, or of the Con- 
servative Party. M. Gambetta, in dis- 
cussing the new position created in Europe 
by the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, said to Zhe Times’ 
Correspondent—I quote from an impor- 
tant document recently published in 
that journal, the authenticity of which 
has, I believe, been never doubted— 


Resolution. 


‘¢, .. . Austria is placed as sentinel at one 
end of the Eastern area; while, at the other, 
England has been called upon to mount guard. 
The return of England to a less narrow policy 
rescues the two States, France and England— 
the two most liberal, most commercial, and most 
productive countries in Europe—from the 
aan isolation into which they chanced to 

all.” 


¥ 2 


[ Second Night. | 
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I accept his description of the present 
state of affairs, and I hold that the new 
departure which has been taken by Eng- 
land and by Europe, in consequence of 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
is very well set forth by that statesman 
in those few, but pointed words. Fur- 
ther, when we look at Turkey herself, 
as she has been left by the Congress 
of Berlin, we find she has got an 
entirely new position. She has now 
got a concentrated power in Europe 
which will be more easy for her to wield 
than the dispersed power which she for- 
merly possessed. We may, therefore, 
fairly consider that, under this new 
state of things, she may become far 
stronger than she was before. 
Considering, then, the gravity of the 
position, looking at the new departure in 
the politics of the world, acknowledging 
the changes which we have now either 
caused or sanctioned, Her Majesty’s 
Government feel that we have no right 
to complain of the fullest criticism ; 
but I venture to say that in criticizing 
our policy, not only Her Majesty’s 
Government, but also the country itself 
will expect that the criticism of hon. 
Members opposite should be fruitful 
—that it should not be merely a 
lamentation over the past—but that they 
should suggest some alternative policy 
for the future in place of that which has 
been adopted by the Government. On 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and on behalf of the interests of the 
country, I feel that I cannot press this 
point too much home. While I put 
this strongly, I need hardly add that 
I am confident that there is not a 
Member of the Government who would 
not willingly agree that faults may 
have occurred here, and occurred there, 
in our policy with regard to the 
Eastern Question at a time of fearful 
perplexity, when Europe was convulsed 
from end to end. To expect that the 
Government of the country should make 
no mistakes or even blunders during four 
years is, to me, a matter too absurd 
for argument. We, however, believe 
that, taken as a whole, our policy has 
been a right and a just policy, and 
we claim, now that its main conclu- 
sions can be appreciated, that, in criti- 
cizing it, some alternative policy should 
be brought forward by those who dis- 
approve of it. It is of the utmost im- 


Viscount Sandon 


{COMMONS} 
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portance to the country, as well as t) 
the Government, to ascertain, with q 
view to the future and to the Position 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, what other 
practical scheme of action could by 
suggested. The House will, therefore 
I am sure, forgive me if I take up some 
little time in endeavouring to find out 
what it is that our opponents really 
suggest. 

In commencing my search for this 
alternative policy, I must confess that 
I can find no alternative policy in the 
Resolutions which have been brought 
forward by the noble Lord the Member 
for the Radnor Boroughs. They bear 
the old stamp of extreme mildnogs, 
of which we have seen so much in 
the forms of the attacks which haye 
been made upon us in Parliament by 
the acknowledged Leaders of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in former Sessions, and 
they evidently show no intention of 
entering into a real fight on the ques- 
tion. Look at the Resolutions—they 
are even milder than those of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), which dwindled 
before the scathing criticism of this 
House and of the country some twelve 
months ago. As then, I cannot find 
an alternative policy in the Resolu- 
tions, I must look for it— where we 
have been led to look for it before— 
in the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, which, as the Resolutions 
which they propose to this House 
increase in mildness, seem proportion- 
ately to increase in violence of expres- 
sion, both inside and, still more outside, 
these walls. Looking, then, at the 
speech—not at the Resolutions of the 
noble Lord the Member for the Radnor 
Boroughs last night, I find towards the 
close of that speech, the key to the posi- 
tion of hon. Members opposite. The 
noble Lord said— 


“And we wished, further, to prepare the 
way, if possible, when the time for reflection 
should come—as come, I believe, it inevitably 
will—so as to enable the country while there 1s 
time, to retreat from this false, and as I think, 
ill-advised course with honour, and to retire 
from a position which we believe that neither its 
interest, nor its duty demands that it should 
assume.” 


Asfar, therefore, as the noble Lord is con- 
cerned, I gather thatthe alternativepolicy 
of hon. Members opposite is to reverse 
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that of the Government. Looking also at 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), delivered at the dinner of the 
(obden Club on the 20th of July, I find 
that that right hon. Gentleman said— 

« . , . It will be our dutyand your duty, 
not merely in Parliament but out of it, through 
good report and ill report, to do the utmost to 
prevent the country being absolutely committed 
to this dangerous policy, and, if possible, to 
seize the first opportunity of reversing it.” 

[Cheers.| I am glad to hear those 

cheers from hon. Members opposite, 
because they confirm distinctly what I 
am assuming — that the alternative 
policy put forward by the Liberal Party 
is the reversal of the policy which has 
been pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Very well, that is clearly under- 
stood now. You mean to reverse our 
policy. But let us get rid of mere 
words. Whatdoes reversal mean? In 
the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the Radnor Boroughs last night, 
one leading feature seemed to shine 
forth with peculiar prominence, and 
that is that he did not see why Russia 
should not have Asia Minor. There 
could be no doubt as to his opinion ; he 
treated the subject very distinctly; he 
said he did not see any difficulty in 
the matter as regarded our Indian in- 
terests, and, in fact, he led us to suppose 
that that might be one of the reversals 
of our policy of which he was dreaming. 
Then the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), who held an 
important office—thatof Under Secretary 
of State for India—in the last Liberal 
Government, also gave us another little 
hint as to the way in which he thought 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to be reversed, for that hon. 
Gentleman had no hesitation in saying 
that a European Prince ought to be 
placed upon the Throne of Constanti- 
nople. That, certainly, is a definite 
policy. I should be inclined to say 
more, I should call it a startling policy ; 
and I venture to say that I cannot yet 
bring myself to believe that either of 
those hon. Members is really ready to 
propose a reversal of the policy pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the direction which their speeches to 
which I have alluded would lead us to 
suppose. Be ey hear!” and counter 
cheers.] Well, if they do mean to do so, 


{Jury 30, 1878} 
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Her Majesty’s Government will be very 
happy to meet them when they go 
to the country on the question that 
Russia should take possession of Asia 
Minor, and that a European Prince 
should be placed upon the Throne of 
Constantinople. They seem, however, 
to me to be propositions impossible 
to be accepted by men of sense at 
this moment—so impossible, that I 
decline to entertain them as intended to 
be serious suggestions for practical con- 
sideration at the present time. Evi- 
dently, then, we have to look further 
for this alternative policy, and I, there- 
fore, again put the question, what does 
this reversal of policy mean ? 

In order to ascertain this, there will 
be, I think, nothing so useful as to 
study for awhile the history of the treat- 
ment of Turkey by England during the 
last 20 years, since the Crimean War 
—that is to say, during the last 20 years 
which have elapsed since England joined 
with the Great Powers in endeavouring 
to improve the administration of affairs in 
Turkey, on placing her within what was 
called the concert of the European Powers. 
Itwill throw much light on various things 
—on the plans of the Opposition for the 
future, and also on the views have guided 
Her Majesty’s present Government in 
the course they have adopted. During 
three-fourths of the period I have 
named, there was a Liberal Admini- 
stration in power. I will divide that 
period of 20 years into three parts, 
because I think they have each very 
marked features and I commend to the 
notice of the House, as giving invalu- 
able information as to this question, the 
Blue Book published, I think, last year, 
containing the despatches from the 
Foreign Office from 1856, respecting the 
treatment of the Christians, and ad- 
ministrative and financial reforms in 
Turkey. Forsome 10 years or more, this 
country was governed by Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Russell, putting aside 
the very short interval in which the Con- 
servatives held the reins of Office; then 
there was the period of five years when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich was at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and then there 
are the four years during which the 
present Government has held Office. 
Now, to be begin with the period for 
which we are responsible, with re- 


[ Second Night. | 
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gard to these last four years, I can-; considerable. Now—to confirm what I 
not think that anyone will assert, | have said as to the real improvements 
when they consider what the position of | then effected—I toy to most im- 
Turkey has been during the greater | partial testimony. Hon. Gentlemen can. 
part of that time, that we could have | not have forgotten the most remarkable 
done very much to carry out the in- | memorial which was said, and I believe 
tentions of the Treaty of 1856 in sup- | truly, to have been presented to the Ger. 
port of useful reforms in Turkey. Wej|man Emperor on behalf of American 
found that country almost or completely | missionaries in Turkey—just before the 
bankrupt; she was distracted by years | late war broke out—who are the ablest 
of foreign intrigue ; her Government was | of European agents in Turkey—[ Zaugh- 
shaken by domestic insurrection; her | ¢er |—I mean the ablest civilizing agents 
Ruler was dethroned, and met with a | of the West. I speak from personal know. 
miserable death ; several of her leading | ledge gained on the spot of the labours 
Ministers fell bythe hand of the assassin; | of not a few of those remarkable and 
and, during a great part of the period, | distinguished men. The Memorial re- 
she has been at war with her great and | quested him, ifI remember right, to use 
overwhelming neighbour. Well, during | his influence to prevent the transfer of 
those four years we have, neverthe- | Turkish territory to Russia. And why? 
less, seized every opportunity of ex- | After stating that they had lived in all 
pressing, in various ways, our strong | parts of Turkey, they represented to the 
wish and anxiety that the reforms, | German Emperor that the improvement 
which are necessary for the improve-|in that Empire since the Crimean War 
ment and comfort of the people, should | had been considerable; that there was 
be introduced in Turkey; but how/| much greater security for life and pro- 
anybody could suppose that a country | perty, that kindliness of feeling between 
could introduce large reforms under|creed and creed was on the increase, 
such circumstances, I cannot myself | that the advancement in education had 
for one moment imagine. For my | been great, and that though much was 
part, the real marvel has been how /| still to be desired, the real advance had 
Turkey has managed to keep peace | been so considerable, and toleration of 
at all in her Asiatic dominions, and to | all religious and civilizing agencies was 
send the great armies into the field as | so complete, that a change to Russian 
she has done, instead of its being a | rulewould be a misfortune for the people. 
matter for astonishment or blame that | Our Consuls also, if hon. Members will 
she has not reformed and re-modelled | look over many of their Reports, tell the 
her institutions and administration at|same story. But I will appeal to better 
such a crisis in the affairs of the nation. | evidence still. In 1871, shortly after 
So much for the four years for which we|the late Government—that, be it re- 
are responsible. Let us now go back | membered, of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the 10 years immediately following | the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
upon the Treaty of 1856, when men of | stone)—came into power, the Under 
great distinction belonging to the/ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Liberal Party—Lord Palmerston, Lord | was asked about these matters; and in 
Clarendon, and Lord Russell — were | connection with these questions, it must 
prominent Members of the Govern-| be remembered that any answer given 
ment of this country. If you look into | onlargequestionsconnected with Foreign 
the despatches of that period, you will | Affairs, must be held to convey the views 
find that England was constant in her /|of the Prime Minister of the day, as 
watchfulness over Turkey; that she was | the Prime Minister is always held to be 
continually pointing out and suggesting | specially cognizant with, and respon- 
reforms, and doing all she possibly | sible in concert with the Foreign Secre- 
could do to secure their being carried | tary for, these matters. Sir John Gray 
out, in order to ameliorate the condition | asked— 











of the various races of that Empire, 
and to secure its stability. That is in 
accordance with the best traditions of 
the Liberal Party, and the improve- 
ments which were then made were very 


Viscount Sandon 


“‘ Whether the Sultan’s Government has re- 
cently taken steps in favour of civil and reli- 
gious liberty; and, whether any advance has 
been made in securing that Christian evidence 
shall be admitted in Courts of Justice on 4 
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footing equal to that of testimony given by 
Mahomedans ?” 

Viscount Enfield, the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in answer, 
said— 

«All accounts from Turkey agree in confir- 
mation of the progress made in that country by 
the Sultan’s Government towards toleration, 
and much has been done of late years towards 
raising the position of the Christian population 
in Turkey. The Imperial Ordinances promul- 

ted by the Porte within the last few years 
have granted to its subjects, irrespective of reli- 

ious distinctions, privileges and immunities 
hitherto accorded to its Mussulman subjects 
alone—namely, equality as regards the levying 
of the taxes, the just administration of the laws, 
and the right of admission into the public ser- 
vice of the Empire; but up to the present time 
itis only in mixed causes that Christian testi- 
mony is on an equal footing with that of Maho- 
metans. I may add that recently a Christian 
has been nominated to a seat at the Council of 
Ministers at Constantinople.’ —[8 Hansard, 
ceviii. 313.] 


In answer to another Question by Sir 
John Gray in the following year, 
namely— 


“Whether the authorities of the Ottoman 
Porte are giving effect to the provisions con- 
tained in various edicts issued by the Sultan of 
Turkey during recent years in favour of his 
Christian subjects ? ’’ 


Viscount Enfield said— 


“The latest report from Constantinople, re- 
ceived two days ago, states that, as a general 
rule, the edicts in favour of the Christians are 
fairly carried into effect, and that, as a class, 
they have no reason for complaint.’’—[3 
Hansard, ccxiii. 454.] 


In answer to another Question in the 
succeeding Session, namely— 


“Whether any advance has been made in se- 
curing that the evidence of Christians shall be 
admitted in Courts of Justice in Turkey on a 
footing equal to the testimony given by Maho- 
metans; and, whether certain inhabitants of 
that country at present suffer from disabilities 
in reference to military service and the devolu- 
tion of landed property ?” 


Viscount Enfield replied— 


“The latest reports from Her Majesty's Am- 
bassador at Constantinople state that in all the 
Turkish Courts, excepting those administering 
the Koran Law, there has been an advance to- 
wards placing Christian evidence on a footing 
of equality with that of Mahometans. In all 
criminal cases, without exception, Christian 
evidence is admitted in the new Court. Chris- 
tians are not taken for military service, and 
pay a tax instead ; but this is now regarded by 
them more as an advantage than as a disqualifi- 
cation, With regard to landed property, Sir 
Henry Elliot says that the subjects of the Sul- 
tan, of whatever creed, as well asall foreigners, 
are stated to be upon the same footing.” —[3 
Hansard, coxvii. 900.] 


{Juny 30, 1878}! 
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In answer to a Question by Mr. A. 
Johnston, during the same Session— 

“What information has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government as to outbreaks of 
Moslem fanaticism in Bosnia; and, whether 
they contemplate any representations on the 
subject to the Sublime Porte, in concert with 
other Christian Powers ?”’ 


Viscount Enfield further said— 

“No information has been received at the 
Foreign Office, either officially or otherwise, as 
to outbreaks of Moslem fanaticism in Bosnia, 
and the latest despatches from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Bosna Serai makes no mention of 
any such circumstance.”—{3 Hansard, ccxvi. 
1786.) 

Surely, Sir, I am now justified in assert- 
ing that real improvements and reforms 
had been spreading in Turkey during 
the 10 years when the old policy of Eng- 
land towards that country was main- 
tained by the Liberal Ministers of that 
day. I now proceed to examine the 
third portion of the 20 years—that is 
to say, the five years when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich guided the affairs of the nation, 
and had with him the noble Lord the 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs 
(the Marquess of ‘Hartington), the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and 
Lord Granville. Now, these are the 
Gentlemen whom I can hardly be wrong 
in saying have taken the most pro- 
minent part—amongst our public men 
—since we have been in Office, in urging 
upon the country the paramount duty of 
providing for the welfare of the subject- 
races of Turkey; in season, and out of 
season, sometimes in Parliament, oftener 
at public meetings, sometimes under the 
trees of their parks, sometimes even at 
railway stations, they have poured forth 
their feelings on this subject, and de- 
nounced the apathy and neglect of the 
Government; indeed, there is hardly a 
place of public resort which I can think 
of where they have not proclaimed to 
England their intense anxiety for the 
Christian subjects of Turkey.- Quite 
lately, again, at Southwark, the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has re-iterated the assertion that 
the cause they had supported from the 
first was the cause of the subject- 
populations of Turkey. [‘‘Hear, hear!’ ] 
Quiteso. Iam glad that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite acknowledgethe accuracy of 
my description; but I am afraid I shall 
have to ask some disagreeable questions, 


[Second Night.] 
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because when a Government, with a 
majority of 100 behind them, are in 
power for five years, as was the case 
with the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
we have a right to expect them to be 
able to show some practical proofs of 
this sympathy for the subject-races of 
Turkey; a sympathy which can hardly 
have only sprung into existence at the 
moment when they ceased to direct the 
counsels of England, and could no 
longer speak in her name. Well, what 
do we find was done by the late Go- 
vernment in regard to these matters in 
which they now affect to take so deep 
an interest? I have looked through the 
despatches of that period, in the Blue 
Book to which I have already referred, 
and I find that during the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, from 1869 to 18738, there 
are only 10 despatches at all on adminis- 
trative and financial reforms in Turkey, 
while with respect to the condition of 
the Christians, there are only three de- 
spatches, and out of this small number 
of despatches, spread over four years, 
some consist of 12 lines and under, 
dealing with most important subjects. 
Does this look like intense sympathy 
with the subject-populations? Then I 
glance at the few telegrams which passed 
on the subject between the Foreign 
Office and the English Ambassador ; 
and, surely, when I read them, the 
House will agree with me that that Go- 
vernment was either very careless or 
very ignorant—or something else that I 
cannot imagine — with regard to the 
whole subject. For instance, Lord 
Granville, on the Ist of August, 1872, 
sent this telegram to Sir Henry Elliot— 


‘Let me know, if possible, by 2 o’clock to- 
morrow, whether the Turkish authorities gene- 
rally may be said to be giving effect to the 
several edicts in favour of Christians.” 


Again, in July, 1873—a year after—the 
Foreign Minister sent another telegram 
as follows :— 


‘* What answer can be given to the following 
Questions to be asked in the House of Commons : 
—Whether any advance has been made in se- 
curing that the evidence of Christians shall be 
admitted in Courts of Justice in Turkey on a 
footing equal to the testimony given by Maho- 
metans; and, whether certain inhabitants of 
that country at present suffer from disabilities 
in reference to military service and the devolu- 
tion of landed property ?”’ 


Viscount Sandon 


{COMMONS} 
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To think that the Foreign Secretary of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
should, after three or four years of Office 
be obliged to telegraph to Constant. 
nople on such fundamental matter 
affecting the condition of Turkey, and 
should only so inquire in consequence of 
Questions in the House of Commons! 
Why, Sir, these Questions covered, in 
fact, the whole condition of the Chris. 
tians and of the subject-races of Turkey 
and involved, as everyone must hays 
been aware, the peace of the East and 
the very existence of the Turkish Em- 
pire. I understand, of course, that dur. 
ing the first year or so of the existence 
of a new Government, while Ministers 
are, so to speak, getting into their 
saddles and arranging the scheme for 
their policy at home and abroad, close 
attention to the details of foreign affairs 
is not, perhaps, in ordinary times, to be 
expected ; but here we have these ques- 
tions affecting the very life of Turkey 
and the peace of Europe telegraphed 
about by a Foreign Secretary after 
three or four years of Office. The Go- 
vernment, then, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich had 
clearly no knowledge on these subjects; 
and if I am asked what action was taken 
by the powerful Government of that 
day on these important matters during 
the five years it was in Office, I am 
afraid the answer must be—Simply no- 
thing. Surely, Sir, there must have been 
some policy in all this. Was it because 
the condition of the Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey was so good that there 
was no occasion for English interference? 
You must be careful how, from your 
side, you advance that excuse, for, if 
it was so good up to within four or five 
years ago, there is no reason why it 
should not be so now again, nor why 
these reforms should not now be re-com- 
menced, seeing that peace is being re- 
restored to the country. What, then, was 
your policy? If, on the other hand, the 
condition of Turkey was so wretchedly 
bad, why on earth did you not take some 
step to try and interfere effectually in 
that unhappy country on behalf, at any 
rate, of the Christians and the subject- 
races, if not for the sake of humanity, 
and in the interests of the general peace? 
Was it through neglect that you did 
notdoso? Ido not presume to say that 
forone moment. Was it from ignorance 
that your position was such as I have 
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described ? I do not think you can 
really plead ignorance as an explana- 
tion for your policy. For you yourselves 
were summoned to Paris to sign a Treaty 
which tore up that of 1856. You there 
met the Representatives of Europe, and 
they doubtless told you that there was a 
new departure then being inaugurated 
respecting the Eastern Question, and 
that the meaning of that change was 
that Russia was coming more to the 
front; and, surely, if Russia was coming 
more to the front, you ought to have 
endeavoured, at any rate, to provide that 
Turkey was ready to meet her, and that 
in the best way, by having a happy and 
contented population. General Ignatieff 
had been at Constantinople long before 
the new Treaty of 1873, and you must 
have known—it was a matter of com- 
mon notoriety—what his course had 
been there; you knew of the reckless 
expenditure which was being encour- 
aged and incurred at Constantinople ; 
you could not have been unaware, during 
those five years of your Liberal Govern- 
ment, that that period was one of the 
great turning points, for good or for evil, 
in the history of Turkey, and you must 
have had some reason for your policy, 
which I have demonstrated could not 
have been one of ignorance, which I can- 
not think could have been one merely 
ofcareless neglect, but which was clearly 
a deliberate policy of leaving everything 
alone, and letting everything drift. 

Well, I will now come to my point; 
I will show you why I have been so 
anxious to discover what was your policy 
respecting Turkey, when you guided the 
course of England, over and above the 
interest of observing the action of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite — the great 
friends of the subject-populations and 
of the Christian races—when, in former 
years, they had the power to serve them. 
Well, everyone now acknowledges that 
the present Government have a clear 
and distinct policy respecting Turkey ; 
it is the policy which has been followed 
by Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and other eminent statesmen, with this 
addition — that we virtually give the 
Sultan & guarantee of peace, as far as 
Asia is concerned, and we, for our- 
selves, obtain an absolute right to insist 
upon reforms. If the Opposition reject 
that policy, what, I want to know, do 

6y propose in its stead? Now, it is 
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always better to judge people by their 
acts than by their words ; and, therefore, 
it is that I have been at so much trouble 
to find out and to explain what was the 
policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite re- 
specting Turkey during their recent years 
of Office. The noble Lord opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington) has acknow- 
ledged that there must now be a substi- 
tute for the policy of 1856 ; but the only 
policy which you offer as an alternative 
for it is that old policy of five years ago, 
which I have just described—that of 
leaving everything to drift—a policy 
which simply can only lead to anarchy 
and massacre ; a policy which not only 
eventually must lead to such results, but 
which, I am afraid, has actually had 
only too great a share in producing all 
those miseries which that hapless Em- 
pire has been undergoing during these 
latter years. 

I now come to your criticisms upon the 
Government, and when one wants to find 
out what is important in them, one has, 
as usual, to turn one’s eye away from 
your Resolutions, which speak with a 
timid and faltering voice—and I may 
remark in passing, that one of this for- 
lorn crew of Resolutions which might 
possibly be held by some to be, at first 
sight, of some little importance—that 
which states that certain engagementshad 
been entered into without the knowledge 
of Parliament —was actually dropped 
still-born, so far as his speech went, by 
the Leader of the Opposition. What, 
then, is your real criticism? I think 
I saw in the speech of the noble Lord 
the glimmering of an idea that we ought 
to have got these results before the war, 
and without the war. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey- 
Vivian) seemed to take the same view, 
and said that if our old friend the Berlin 
Memorandum had been adopted by this 
country, war would have been avoided. 
More important still is a passage in a 
speech delivered a few days ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, in which he says— 

‘*Jn consequence of the obstacles placed by 
England—that is, not by the people of Eng- 
land, but by the Government of England—in 
the way of the joint action of Europe, there 
broke out a horrible and bloody war.” 

Now, if this is really intended, it rises 
far above a mere criticism, and is about 
as serious an accusation as could well 
be made against a Ministry; andif such 
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views are really entertained, I do not 
think they ought merely to have been 
hinted at by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, but should have been boldly stated, 
as a matter of distinct and formal censure, 
in the face of this House and of the coun- 
try. I cannot, however, let even such 
hints pass, and I deny entirely that if we 
had adopted the Berlin Memorandum it 
would have saved us from war. What 
reason have you to suppose that Turkey 
would not have resisted by force of 
arms that threat of war which the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) appeared to hold out, of war 
against that Empire by England, in con- 
junction with the other Powers? Turkey 
was at that time confident that she could 
hold her own; and it was well known 
to be her feeling that if she was to yield 
to Europe, if she was to fall at all, she 
preferred to fall in the open field, rather 
than by a timid and cowardly surrender. 
It may be said that the measures alluded 
to in the Berlin Memorandum did not 
mean war ; but I cannot have any doubt 
myself that the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich, at any rate, was prepared 
for war. Ina speech made in this House 
in 1877, the right hon. Member said— 


“ But if I am to look at the tone and tenor 
of the declarations of the Government for the 
last two or three months, Iam sorry to say that 
they seem to me to be relapsing into a position 
in which the outrages inflicted by the Govern- 
ment of Turkey are to be contemplated as mat- 
ters of sentimental regret, and for idle and 
verbal expostulations. . . . How are these ter- 
rible evils, which afflict Turkey and disgrace 
Europe, to be met? Are they to be met by re- 
monstrances and expostulations only? The 
answer echoed back from the Ministerial 
benches is—‘ By remonstrance and expostula- 
tion only.’ Now that, I believe, human nature, 
the conscience of mankind, and the civilization 
of the nineteenth century will no longer bear. 
.... It is time to remonstrate against re- 
monstrances, and to protest against protesta- 
tions.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxiv. 409-416.] 


And later still, this year, quite recently, 
at the Southwark meeting, the right hon. 
Gentleman uses these words— 


‘* Because, as we were told by Her Majesty's 
Government, we ought to rest satisfied with 
sending in to the Turkish Government remon- 
strances upon paper, which we knew to be 
perfectly worthless, and because the firm, united 
voice of Europe, addressed to Turkey, and the 
prohibition to the Turks to carry over men and 
means of war from Asia to Europe, would ab- 
solutely and at once have precluded the Sultan 
from pursuing a course of resistance to the 
dictates of Europe.’’ 


Do you call that peace, or do you call 
Viscount Sandon 
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it war? By all the laws which oxig 
between nations— unless you are pre- 
pared to maintain that you ought 
to treat Mahomedan nations diferent] 

from all others—were you to waa 
a Sovereign from carrying his men 
and materials of war from one part 
of his Dominions to another, and pre- 
sume to say that you are at peace with 
him. Why, it is simply and unmistakably 
an act of war. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman opposite was therefore prepared 
to accept the Berlin Memorandum, with 
the fearful alternative attached to it, 
in case the Sultan did not obey its 
behests, to which it sought to pledge 
those who would sign it, of plunging all 
Europe into war. Have you ever faced 
the difficulty into which such a war 
would have brought you? But, before 
youanswer this, what right, I ask, human 
or divine, had you to go to war with 
Turkey in the way and for the reasons 
proposed by the Berlin Memorandum? 
Everyone must, of course, confess that 
you had, undoubtedly, no Treaty right, 
and, by what possible moral right could 
you have interfered in that way with 
Turkey? But, putting aside the mo- 
rality of the matter, and supposing that 
you had committed that immoral act, 
what would have been the difficulties 
in which you would have placed your- 
selves, and what would have been the 
result ? You would have had all Turkey 
alienated; and where, then, would have 
been your chance of getting her to make 
reforms? Our best hope now is that 
she will again listen to the good advice 
of England, as she listened years before. 
Moreover, the only nation which was pre- 
pared to join us actually in a war against 
Turkey was Russia; and England and 
Russia were to sail in the same boat in 
order to attack that great Mahomedan 
Power. You seem to think that isa 
trifling affair; but I suppose you will 
agree that you are an Asiatic as well as 
a European Power ; and I wish to know 
how the Mahomedans of India would 
have liked your immoral and unrea- 
sonable attack upon the Head of 
their faith? Again, after you had 
crushed Turkey, were you and Russia 
likely to have agreed on the most sult- 
able reforms to be carried out in Turkey, 
and would you not have been sowing 
the seeds of the most frightful war be- 
tween Russia and yourselves, when you 
came to settle the future condition of 
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untry ? So much, then, for your 
pea of The Berlin Memorandum as 
likely to have averted the late war. I 
think I have shown that it would pro- 
pably have brought on a much more 
serious one—a war in which England her- 
self would have been engaged—the extent 
and misery of which it is difficult to con- 
give. Beyond this, I cannot find any- 
where a shadow of an argument to 
confirm the insinuations, rather than the 
assertions, of some of the Liberal Party 
that the peace now obtained, and the 
advantages which attach to it, could 
have been secured by Her Majesty’s 
Government before the war broke out, 
and that thus its horrors might have 
been avoided. 

I turn, then, to the more formal 
attacks which are made upon our policy 
in this House, and I take up the first 
Resolution of the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington), as regards 
Greece, and who can deny that it has 
evidently been written with very trem- 
bling fingers? It almost answers itself 
in its own words, inasmuch as it expresses 
avain regret that it is not practicable 
todo more for Greece. Do you expect 
the Government to do more than is 
practicable? As a matter of fact, we 
have done a great deal, and England 
may well be proud of her work; 
for we have saved the Greeks, where 
they are the larger element of the popu- 
lation, from the dominion of the people 
whom they particularly dislike — the 
Slavs. We have saved them from a re- 
arrangement of their institutions by a 
Russian Commissioner, who was to have 
re-cast the whole condition of the Greek 
and Slav Provinces ; we also have saved 
them from a two years’ occupation by 
a Russian Army to be not exceeding, and, 
therefore, probably amounting to, 50,000 
men. And as for the rectification of the 
frontier of Greece, surely hon. Gentle- 
men opposite cannot presume to treat as 
a slight matter that which has received 
the unanimous approval of Europe? 
The frontier proposed for Greece is that 
which King Leopold I. of Belgium urged 
should be made her frontier, and the 
refusal of which caused him to decline 
the Crown of Greece. Surely, hon. 
Gentlemen will not stake their know- 
ledge of Greece against the deliberate 
opinion of one who was always held to 
be one of the astutest men in Europe. 
As no statesman in Europe would pro- 


pose the partition of Turkey, knowing 
all the horrors to which such a proposal 
would give rise ; as such a view was the 
opposite to that universally expressed at 
the Berlin Congress; and as the object 
of England and of Europe is to diminish 
as far as possible the partition of that 
Empire, which seemed to be the effect 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, it would 
obviously have been the greatest of mis- 
takes to start a new crusade of partition 
on behalf of the Greeks. I cannot, then, 
but express the hope that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, with that increasing 
wisdom which they show every month 
—[A laugh}|—I do not know why 
the Turkish Government, as well as 
other people, should not learn expe- 
rience by the lapse of time—will see that 
thereisno humiliation in this rectification 
of the frontier, and that it is to their 
own interest to strengthen Greece. They © 
will remember that the Great Powers 
have sanctioned these arrangements ; 
and they will recolleect, too, what Eng- 
land did in the matter of the Ionian 
Islands, when, on it appearing to her 
to be a matter of English and European 
policy to strengthen Greece, neither she 
nor the world generally thought it any 
degradation to herself to give thoseislands 
up and add them to the possessions of the 
Greek nation. I would, then, express the 
earnest hope that Turkey will take the 
same view, and will see no humiliation 
in that rectification of frontier, when it 
is a matter of State policy both for herself 
and for Europe to strengthen a friendly 
neighbour. 

I come, then, to another criticism—the 
attack upon the preliminary Agreement 
between England and Russia, which has 
been gravely denounced by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as the ‘‘ bad means” by 
which the Treaty of Berlin has been ob- 
tained. I would ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to put it to themselves, in all 
soberness and frankness, how were 
we to obtain the Congress at all without 
it? The all-important object was to 
get the Great Powers of Europe into the 

ouncil Chamber: the peace of the world, 
as far as man could see, turned upon 
that issue. Russia, with her victorious 
Armies in a strong position at the very 
gates of Constantinople, had refused all 
previous offers to subject the whole Treaty 
of San Stefano to the verdict of civilized 
Europe. Hon. Gentlemen will, I con- 





clude, have not forgotten that there 
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was a long interval between that 
refusal and the meeting of the Con- 
gress; and, surely, they are not so 
ill-informed as not to know that during 
that interval communications were con- 
stantly going on between all the different 
Courts in Europe as to the means of ob- 
taining such a settlement as would make 
the meeting of the Congress a hopeful 
one? Lord Derby himself — whose 
opinion has lately appeared to have 
acquired extraordinary weight with 
hon. Members opposite—has said that 
no Congress ought to meet without some 
such provision, and without something 
more than a mere chance of coming 
to an agreement; and I think that 
if you will consider what has passed, 
you will come to the conclusion that 
Germany, at any rate, judging from the 
very late date at which her invitations 
to a Congress were issued, was not at all 
willing that the Congress should meet 
unless there was some probability of the 
two Powers most opposed to one another 
having arrived at an understanding. Of 
course, Sir, communications were passing 
between every Court in Europe, and 
every Court knew well that we were in 
fact acting as the champion of European 
views in the face of Russia; that any 
Agreement we made with Russia would 
represent the general wishes of Europe 
—with whose wishes we had made our- 
selves intimately acquainted, and of 
whose views we were the interpreter— 
and every Government was well as- 
sured that, after all, the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement would necessarily be subject 
to the reversal of Europe after full discus- 
sion in the Congress. I would ask hon. 
Members to consider carefully the posi- 
tion of Russia at that moment. Unfor- 
tunately, she had a strong idea, very 
much owing to the persistent assertions 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that England, or the English Govern- 
ment, wanted to go to war. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had made that statement in every 
part of the country, and from the 
benches on your side of the House, and 
from half the Dissenting pulpits of 
England, had gone forth the cry that Her 
Majesty’s Government desired war. Do 
you think that Russia had not heard 
those announcements? Unhappily, she 
had heard them, just as before she heard 
those assertions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that we should never go to war— 


Viscount Sandon 
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assertions which paralyzed the 3 
handof England at Saas when haces 
would otherwise have been most potent in 
the interests of humanity and of peace 
At that moment, Russia, believing with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad. 
stone), in spite of our most solemn de. 
nials, that the English Government 
which was evidently supported by the 
country, really desired to go to war, of 
course, required some assurance, before 
she went into the Council Chamber and 
agreed to be bound by the verdict of 
Europe, that all the fruits of her cam- 
paign would not be torn from her, and 
that she would not be obliged to leave 
the Congress in utter discomfiture, and 
to plunge into all the uncertainties of 
another struggle at a later period of 
the year, with England better prepared, 
owing to the delay, and herself in a 
worse condition. That is the real state 
of the case, and to taunt us with that 
Agreement, and with having entered 
into it secretly and against the wishes 
of the Powers of Europe, simply shows 
that there is a want of appreciation of 
the real circumstances of the case, or a 
lack of consideration of what has been 
occurring, on the part of hon. Men- 
bers opposite, and that they have not 
observed that not a Power in Europe 
has protested against the Agreement. 

I proceed to deal with another of the 
leading criticisms upon our action in 
these momentous transactions. The Go- 
vernment is attacked on the subject of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and hon. 
Members opposite attack the Guarantee 
of Asia Minor by England against fur- 
ther aggression by Russia—our increased 
responsibilities, as they call it—and they 
are profuse in their condemnation of the 
secrecy which we maintained respecting 
this affair, also—namely, the transaction 
by which that Convention was obtained. 
Now, Sir, in regard to this, what was the 
position of the Government? It was, 
indeed, a most grave one. Certain facts 
had become known to us before the Con- 
gress of Berlin, and we had ascertained, 
from communications with the other 
Powers, that there was a general disposi- 
tion to allow Russia to retain her Asiatic 
conquests—I need hardly add that what 
actually passed at Berlin fully confirmed 
the opinion we had formed respecting the 
views of the Governments of Europe 4 
to non-interference with Russia’s Asiatic 
acquisitions — when, therefore, it be 
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came clear that Europe would not inter- 
fere to prevent Russia from keeping the 
Armenian fortresses, and when it also be- 
came clear that Russia would not give up 
these fortresses unless forced by a war 
to do so, surely all this made up a very 
serious state of things, which those who 
had charge of the destinies of England 
had very carefully to consider? It must 
be remembered that if we had taken no 
steps to counteract the subjection by 
Russia of these Armenian fortresses, a 
eat deal more than that would have 
been implied—than the mere material 
extension of Russian territory and power. 
India would have seen, the whole of 
Asia and Egypt would have seen, 
the world would have seen, that all 
Europe banded together was not pre- 
pared to prevent the Russian advance in 
Asia Minor, and they would have seen 
that England was not prepared either, 
or was not able, to check it. When 
it was seen that England, fully armed 
as she was seen to be at that moment, 
was not prepared to prevent that ad- 
vance, what would have been the in- 
ference which the populations of the 
world would have drawn from this? It 
would simply have been inferred that 
whenever Russia liked she might step into 
Asia Minor. That, surely, was a most 
grave position, and the Government had 
consequently to consider the alternatives 
with the utmost care. Were we to go 
to war for Kars, Ardahan, or Batoum ? 
I do not believe there is any hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House who would have 
wished to do that. Were we to leave 
matters alone, and allow the old drifting 
process to goon? I do not believe any 
hon. Gentleman, after calm consideration, 
would say that he really thinks that 
would have been a wise course. Were 
we to try the effect of a European Gua- 
rantee of the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey, if we could persuade the other 
Powers to adopt such a course? I 
do not think, after the experience 
of the broken reeds of the various 
Treaty barriers of 1856, anyone will be 
found to contend that a general Treaty 
Guarantee of the integrity of Asia Minor 
would have been very much worth 
having. What, then, was the determi- 
nation of the Government? We deter- 
mined to do all we possibly could to 
oppose the retention by Russia of these 
enian strongholds; but we felt 
bound, knowing what was the general 
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| feeling of Europe, to take a security of 
our own, and to face by ourselves, and 
relying upon ourselves alone, our own 
responsibilities. Accordingly, the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was decided upon, 
by means of which we determined to 
secure ourselves against the dangers 
of anarchy and disturbance which were 
immediately imminent, and against the 
perils to the interests of our Empire, 
which were as surely threatened by the 
new position which Russia would thus 
have obtained. Well, then, you ask 
us as to the corresponding obligation 
which we have put upon the Sultan. 
You ask us to give details as to the 
Article relating to the administrative 
reforms in Asiatic Turkey which the 
Sultan is pledged to us, by this Con- 
vention, to introduce. Respecting these 
points—matters, I agree, of the highest 
interest and importance—I would ob- 
serve that the whole of Europe as- 
sembled at Berlin concurred in our 
view, that it was a matter of the 
last policy to respect, and in every 
possible way to maintain in future, 
the authority and independence of the 
Sultan ; and that being the case, I would 
ask those who press us to give details, 
could anything be so fatal to that in- 
dependence and authority, which all 
Europe, as well as England, desires to 
uphold, as to go into such a matter at pre- 
sent and to discuss in this country the 
details of a scheme of reform which has 
not yet been communicated to a Sove- 
reign who, I believe, earnestly desires 
reform?—for the many transactions 
which we have had with him have 
convinced us that he is a Ruler of 
most generous aspirations and full of 
desires for the improvement of the 
condition of his people. [A Jaugh.] 
I should have thought hon. Members 
opposite would have hailed that fact 
with delight; but, however that may 
be, I think I may venture to say that 
we must have better opportunities of 
forming an opinion on this subject 
than hon. Gentlemen opposite can pos- 
sibly have. At all events, then, though, 
in the very interest of the object we all 
have in view, we must decline to dis- 
cuss these matters in detail, it must 
be quite clear to everyone what must 
be the broad features of the reforms 
which are absolutely essential — the 
doing away with the farming of the 
taxes, an improved administration of jus- 
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tice, a more certain tenure of office for 
the Judges, the establishment of a sound 
police system, and a prolonged and 
secured tenure of office for the Gover- 
nors of Provinces. These are all points 
from which the best and greatest results 
may be expected, and I should have 
thought that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would feel perfectly assured that we 
should lose no opportunity of pressing 
them upon the Sultan. They will be so 
pressed, and we have every confidence 
that in His Majesty we shall find a 
willing response to whatever pressure 
we may bring to bear in the interest of 
the general welfare of his Empire. And, 
now, as to the allegation of secrecy. 
The secrecy respecting the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention seems to press very 
heavily upon the minds of some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but, surely, they 
are exaggerating greatly the amount 
of that secrecy of which they so griev- 
ously complain? The actual arrange- 
ments were, no doubt, secret; but 
they cannot have omitted to observe 
that in every journal in Europe, as well 
as in every Council Chamber, it was a 
matter of general notoriety that Eng- 
land would find it absolutely necessary 
to take up some new point of defence. 
Why, Sir, the thing was treated as a 
matter of course in every corner of the 
world, except, apparently, on the Opposi- 
tion Benches of the British Parliament. 
Do not hon. Members know that Egypt, 
Syria, and an Island in the Agean, had 
all been openly suggested from various 
quarters? It is nosecret that Egypt and 
Syria have even been urged from influen- 
tial foreign quarters upon the attention 
of the Government; and, as for a mili- 
tary post in the Agean, I remember the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Sunderland, who sits opposite, wrote 
to the newspapers, urging that Mity- 
lene should be seized by the Govern- 
ment. {Sir Henry Havetock : I recom- 
mended that the Island should be pur- 
chased, not seized.] Well, that it should 
be acquired by the Government in some 
way or other. In the face of such cir- 
cumstances as these, the allegations of 
surprise and intense secrecy break down 
altogether. As to the actual arrange- 
ment, which was made when hours were 
valuable, and when the peace of the 
world was daily, I may say hourly, 
at stake, it was essential that a long 
discussion should not take place, and it 
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was absolutely incumbent on the Qo. 
vernment to take the responsibility on 
their own shoulders and not to shrink 
from deciding upon what, to the best of 
their judgment, and with knowledge 
such as others could not possibly possess 
they thought right and just, leaving the 
country to do hereafter in regard to the 
Government what they thought right, 
We refused, then, to take as military 
posts any one of those places which would 
be likely in any way to be offensive 
to other friendly Nations, or which would 
interfere with the general Sovereignty 
of the Sultan, and we determined to oc- 
cupy, with the consent of Turkey, the 
Island of Cyprus, which had been of no 
value to the Sultan for many years, 
but which might be made prosperous, and 
which we considered to be the place 
whose acquisition by England would be 
least likely to wound the susceptibilities 
of other great Continental countries, or 
to be held injurious to their interests. 
There is one other point of criticism to 
which I will refer—which has been al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke)— 
and that is, that these communications 
ought all to have been laid before Par- 
liament. It is said, in an off-hand way, 
and as a matter which will be conceded 
at once, that Parliament ought to have 
been consulted. But, to look at it first 
from the practical point of view, when 
the peace of Europe was hanging in the 
balance, when the decision, peace or 
war, was a matter of days, how, I ask, 
could Parliament have properly been 
consulted? As a practical matter, what 
would have occurred; and what en- 
couragement have we had, in our ex- 
perienceof the last two years, to consult 
Parliament upon this Convention at 
such a critical moment, when time was 
everything? Why, Sir, who can doubt 
what would have happened? We should 
have had discussions without end ; hon. 
Gentlemen would have said that the 
time had now arrived when obstruction 
was legitimate; we should have spent 
our nights in divisions ; and we should 
have had every sort of arrangement for 
interfering with the proceedings of the 
Government. With that prospect most 
certainly and surely before us, should we 
have been justified—ought we ever to 
have been forgiven—in the interests of 
Europe, of Russia, of Turkey, and of 
England—in the interests, I may almost 
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say, of the human race—in _ off 
indefinitely the settlement of the Con- 
ss, because there was some fanciful 
desire on the part of some hon. Members 
that Parliament should be let into the 
secret earlier ? I use the words “ fanciful 
desire” advisedly. Looking back upon 
precedent, what do I find? I find that 
in the year 1853 a most important Treaty 
was negotiated and ratified between 
England, France, Norway, and Sweden, 
which bound the Powers, in case Russia 
sought to obtain a settlement on, or a ces- 
sion of territory in, Norway or Sweden, 
to put their Military and Naval Forces at 
the disposal of Norway and Sweden, in 
opposition to Russia. Was Parliament 
consulted before that great Guarantee 
was entered into? I have looked in 
vain for any record or evidence of such a 
consultation. Then there was the Treaty 
of 1839, guaranteeing Belgian inde- 
pendence. I am not aware, again, that 
Parliament was consulted in regard to 
that Treaty before it was entered into. 
Then there was the cession of Corfu ; the 
first intimation Parliament had of that 
event was in the Queen’s Speech, in 
which Her Majesty said that She had 
already offered to cede to the Greek Go- 
vernment the Ionian Islands, if they 
could arrange a stable Government. In 
that case, also, the nation’s honour was 
pledged previously without the autho- 
rity of Parliament. I come now to a 
more important matter still—the De- 
claration of Paris—an act which altered 
the whole of our maritime position, 
which abolished privateering, which al- 
tered the law affecting neutrals—I may 
be wrong, but I do not remember that 
Parliament was consulted before the 
Declaration of Paris was entered into. 
Therefore, with respect to the cry that 
Parliament ought to have been consulted, 
as far as precedent goes, it is all against 
you, and I think the judgment of all 
men of common sense, who desire peace, 
and look at the matter from a practical 
pont of view, will also be against you. 

I feel I owe the House an apology for 
having occupied its time at so great a 
length ; but there can hardly be a graver 
question brought before the House than 
the one we are now discussing, and one 
which calls for more careful and thorough 
xamination. Hitherto, our mouths 
have been necessarily to a great extent 
closed, in the interest of the negotiations 
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and we have been content to bear much 
misrepresentation and misapprehension. 
Now, we welcome the moment when 
silence is no longer necessary. I have 
acknowledged fully, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that it is a new 
departure—the starting point of a new 
state of things, both for Europe and the 
East. I have shown what are and were 
the alternatives offered to us, and I have 
proved, I hope to the satisfaction of 
the House, that those alternatives are 
either so fanciful, or so perilous, or so 
very full of evil omen to the most pre- 
cious interests of the whole Empire, as 
practically to offer no alternative course 
at all. I have proved, I trust, that the 
only policy which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite are seriously able to offer to the 
country, is a policy of drifting and 
neglect, which must, if carried out, end 
in anarchy and disaster. Cannot you, 
then, forget for one moment that it is 
a Conservative Government which is 
carrying out this national policy; 
and may I not for once appeal with 
good hope of success to the Liberal 
Benches, whether it is not possible for 
them to rise above Party differences 
—whether it is not possible for them 
to take the view of Lord Russell, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, and 
their other great Leaders in the past, 
and only to think of the welfare of the 
hapless populations of those historic 
lands, whose good government they 
are so anxious to promote, and who 
have for so long suffered from the lack 
of those blessings which we are now en- 
deavouring to secure for them, and only 
to consider the great interests of Eng- 
land and of the civilized world? Not 
seldom, during the last 25 years, I have 
myself wandered underthe glorious winter 
sun along the valley of the Nile; and 
during spring time and early summerover 
the flowery plains and hills of Syria, or 
have traced the course of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates—those noble rivers 
so worthy of their ancient fame — I 
have wandered, too, amongst the Arme- 
nian mountains — and amidst many 
another scene of beauty, or of ancient 
renown, the glories of the wonderful 
East—and the one same longing cry has 
always reached me—and every English- 
man who knows these races will confirm 
what I say—the one same cry has al- 
ways arisen from all the best in all 
ranks of these toiling and long-suffering 
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opulations—‘‘ When are you coming?” 
[4 laugh.) Yes; ‘‘ When are you Eng- 
ish coming ?’’ Are you surprised ; are 
you ashamed that they should wish for 
the advent of England? Are you not 
proud that the oppressed and the suffer- 
ing should invoke the great name of 
your country? Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site may interrupt me if they like—but 
the deed is done, and England is coming 
at last to those peoples. She is coming 
—but in far different guise from the 
conquerors of old, who have so often 
trod down those lands. She is coming, 
not to dispossess the Sovereign of those 
vast realms, but to strengthen his hands 
and to confirm his rule, and with all 
those various races longing for her ad- 
vent and her succour. She is coming— 
but not selfishly and alone. She invokes 
the aid of all civilized Europe. She in- 
vites to join her the German, the Italian, 
the Frenchman—and may many a son 
of France, of like type as the noble- 
minded M. de Lesseps, assist us in the 
high enterprize. Yes, we are coming— 
and we hope, if security from foreign 
attack and peace and justice at home 
is secured to those lands, to bring in 
our train, by the enterprize of our peo- 
ple, those good things which our civi- 
lization, our long peace, our just govern- 
ment, have long ago brought to us— 
the railroad, the steam plough, the 
manufactures, and all the varied bless- 
ings of commerce, and all the arts and 
employments of peace, by which we 
have so greatly benefited. May it 
thus, indeed, be our happy lot to be 
the pioneers of the return of civili- 
zation to the East, whence the arts 
originally sprang, and to bring to her 
fertile shores all the arts of the West, 
with the happiness and prosperity of 
which she has been so long deprived. 
We acknowledge fully the difficulties 
before us; we do not underrate a single 
one of them; but the responsibilities 
of the position are there already—and 
not of our making — and cannot be 
avoided by declining to face them. If, 
then, as I believe I have proved, there 
are no safe or honourable alternatives, 
let us not shrink from the glorious enter- 
prize ; and if, unsought, and by the very 
necessity of things, in addition to all 
the blessings which have been bestowed 
upon England, it should appear that 
there may be added to all these the 
crowning honour—that noblest of all en- 
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joyments, the pleasure of communicatin 
the good things we have to others—th, 
prospect is surely one worthy of oy; 
greatest enthusiasm. Yes, let us gird u 
our loins for the accomplishment of the 
noble task; let us invite the civilized 
world to join with us; let us thank 
God and take courage— 


“Such blessings peace to happy Britain bri 
These are Imperial works and worthy Kings,” 


Mr. GLADSTONE*: Mr. Speaker, I 
desire, in the first place, to discharge 
one of the most agreeable portions of 
my duty. I cordially congratulate the 
noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) on his 
first appearance as a Member of the 
Cabinet, in one of the great debates of 
this House. He had long, in my poor 
judgment, before he became an Adviser 
of the Crown, given evidence of his ca- 
pacity to take a responsible part in the 
conduct of public affairs ; and it is with 
very sincere pleasure, both on account 
of those from whom he descends in the 
last two generations and on his own 
account, that I see him occupying his 
present position, and that I have heard 
the doubtless very able, certainly very 
eloquent, but I am afraid I am obliged 
to add, in my opinion, somewhat ima- 
ginative speech, which he has just 
delivered. Whether it was that the 
noble Lord found the subject before us 
so intricate, or so narrow and limited, I 
know not; but it happened that he 
quitted the field of that subject, and that 
one-half, at the very least, of his speech 
was occupied by a discussion of the con- 
duct and policy of Liberal Governments 
in former years, with relation to the 
Eastern Question. I think I am within 
the mark when I speak of that propor- 
tion of the noble Lord’s speech. 1am 
unable, Sir, to follow the noble Lord 
with fulness into that part of his dis- 
course. What I have to say is ul 
happily a great deal too much, perhaps, 
for the patience of this House; cer 
tainly too much to allow me, with any 
sense of moderation, to deal with matters 
which appear to me to be very indirectly 
and partially connected with the great, 
complex, and difficult subjects of this 
debate. 

I will only take notice that the noble 
Lord has, with great fairness, admit 
on behalf of the Liberal Governments, 
down to 1866, that, in his opinion, they 
pursued a very good and useful course 
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ith respect to the Sultan of Turkey 

oi the condition of the Turkish Em- 
pire. But the noble Lord has drawn a 
contrast to the disparagement of the 
late Government which I regret, and 
tthe more because I am not pre- 

to argue with him in detail at 

this time. He says that answers were 
given, in the time of the late Govern- 
ment, by the then Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Viscount En- 
field), to Questions put in this House, 
with which I, as Prime Minister, and as 
therefore specially conversant with the 
business of the Foreign Department, 
must have been acquainted before they 
were given. Now, before the noble 
Lord made that statement, did he refer 
to his hon. Friend the present Under 
Secretary of State, to know whether the 
Under Secretary refers to the Prime 
Minister of the present Government all 
the answers which he gives in this House 
to Questions put to him, even upon 
matters in themselves of great import- 
ance, in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs? The noble Lord is entirely 
wrong in supposing that such answers, 
if unconnected with the actual transac- 
tions of the day, commonly come be- 
fore the Prime Minister. With those 
replies I had no concern. I do not, how- 
ever, hesitate to admit, in the main, the 
allegation of the noble Lord. When 
the late Government was formed, Lord 
Clarendon, who was Foreign Minister, 
considered carefully in what way he 
could make himself most useful with 
reference to the East; and he determined, 
with my entire concurrence, that by far 
the best mode of applying his efforts at 
the time would be to endeavour to ar- 
tive at a modus vivendi—a good under- 
standing with the great Empire of Russia, 
as regarded our relative positions in the 
regions of Central Asia. The interest 
attaching to that question was the same 
as that which appears now to supply a 
governing motive for many hon. Mem- 
bers forming the majority of this House 
—namely, the safety of our Indian Em- 
pire. That design was actively and 
successfully prosecuted by Lord Claren- 
don during his too contracted term of 
Office. Unhappily for his country, he 
died in the summer of 1870, and im- 
mediately after his decease, there broke 
out the Franco-German War, with a 
train of serious questions attaching to it, 
and with the effect of engrossing the 
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care and attention of Europe. These 
matters had hardly reached a settlement 
when we found it our duty to confront 
that singularly delicate and difficult 
controversy with the United States, 
which ended in the Arbitration of 
Geneva, and not very long before our 
expulsion from Office. And the noble 
Lord, who cannot but know of that 
state of foreign affairs, in the years to 
which I have referred, of the profound 
disturbance of Europe in 1870 and 1871, 
of our own anxious occupations in 1872 
and 1878, in relation to the American 
Settlement, and who must also know 
what was our condition in this House, 
and the arduous course of legislation in 
which we were incessantly engaged, not- 
withstanding, does not scruple to bring 
against us the great, and, as he thinks, 
damning accusation that, with mind and 
time so charged with all these subjects, 
we did not likewise make a spontaneous 
and thorough investigation into the con- 
dition of the Turkish Empire, both in 
Europe and in Asia, and that at a period 
when nothing had occurred which would 
suffice to give to the question a place in 
the thought and care of the Powers of 
Europe. The noble Lord, I must say, 
does not appear to me to have made 
himself master of the elementary facts 
which bear upon every such case. It is 
not in the power of any European Go- 
vernment to raise the Turkish Question 
effectually at its own willand pleasure. It 
cannot be raised, unless circumstances 
occurring elsewhere, and generally 
within Turkey itself, give it that posi- 
tion in the view of Europe which com- 
pels attention, and which obviously re- 
quires, in the general interest, that it 
should become matter of practical con- 
sideration. Such was not the case when 
we were in Office, but such has been the 
case ever since the beginning of the 
rebellion in Herzegovina. 

I am now, Sir, obliged, with much 
regret, to advert to a personal question. 
Twenty-four hours ago I had not the 
smallest intention of touching upon a 
matter which is to me extremely repul- 
sive. I mean the question of personal 
charges introduced into political con- 
troversy. Some words which fell last 
night from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), in moving his 
Amendment, rendered it necessary for 
me to notice the subject, although I do 
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not in the least degree complain of those 
words. But, in addition to his remarks, 
I became aware this morning of lan- 
guage which was used last night, and 
which enhanced my obligation to take 
notice of this matter. A declaration was 
made by Lord Beaconsfield, which led 
me to think it my duty to address to the 
noble Ear! a short letter, and that letter, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
now read— 
“July 30, 1878. 

‘¢Dear Lord Beaconsfield,—I find you are 

reported in The Times of to-day to have made 
last night a reference to a speech delivered by 
me at Oxford, and in which you stated that I 
described you as a dangerous and even a devilish 
character. I shall be obliged by your informing 
me on what words of mine you found this state- 
ment. You are likewise reported to have said 
that during the controversy on the Eastern 
Question I have indulged in criticisms replete 
with the most offensive epithets upon your conduct 
and in description of your character. Will you 
have the goodness to supply me with a list or 
selection of those offensive epithets, applied not 
merely to your measures, but to your personal 
character, and with a note of the times and 
places at which they were used? If you have 
been inaccurately reported, I ask your pardon 
for having troubled you with this letter, which 
is, I need hardly add, of a public nature.” 
I thus addressed the noble Earl, be- 
cause, if it can be shown that I have 
made use of such epithets and indulged 
in such attacks, it would be my plain 
duty to make apology for them. I have 
not yet received an answer, and I could 
hardly have expected it; for the letter 
has not been for very many hours in 
the hands of the noble Earl to whom it 
was addressed. 

The allusion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University was to a 
passage in a speech delivered by Lord 

‘Beaconsfield on Saturday last. I had 
had no intention before this allusion of 
referring to the subject at all, and I 
would only now say of it that, when I 
read it, I reflected with some pleasure 
and some comfort upon the fact that it 
gave a much more innocent account of 
me than had been given in a speech de- 
livered by the same noble Earl at Ayles- 
bury about two years ago. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said he regarded 
the speech of Lord Beaconsfield on Sa- 
turday, in this portion of it, as jocose. 
It was hardly so regarded by the author, 
who was delivering at the very same 
time an entirely opposite account of it. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said it was the result of provocation, 
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which provocation had been given 

by me. I had referred to the Gon 
ment, it seems, as speaking in the ao. 
cents of ‘“lisping babes.” I do not 
suppose it is necessary for me to dwell 
upon that phrase. But I had also 
spoken of the policy of the Government 
as dishonouring to the country. I had 
so spoken, without doubt; and it was 
my duty so to speak; and it will be my 
duty so to speak again. But I deny 
that the fact that I had declared the 
policy of the Government to be a dis. 
honouring policy for the country con. 
stitutes a personal provocation, or can 
be rightly regarded as a personal attack, 
I claim in the fullest and largest senso 
for all Members of this House the right 
and duty to describe, if they conscien- 
tiously and advisedly believe it, the acts 
and the policy of the Government of the 
day as dishonourable in themselves, and 
as calculated to bring dishonour on the 
country. I am the first to admit that 
they exercise this duty under a great 
responsibility. They ought not to make 
such charges lightly. They ought not to 
make such charges without a full exa- 
mination of the facts. They ought not 
to make them, except in a spirit of 
readiness to confess themselves mis- 
taken, upon adequate proof that they 
are wrong. But, subject to this limita- 
tion, I believe that the doctrine of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is totally 
untenable. If you forbid Members of 
this House to denounce, when they see 
cause, the policy of the Government as 
a dishonouring policy, I would almost 
go as far as to say that you may soon 
proceed to shut the doors of the House. 
By such a doctrine you will be deny- 
ing to Members of Parliament what I 
will not now call a privilege, but what 
is one of their most sacred obligations. 
You will likewise take from the country 
one of the best guarantees it can possibly 
have against abuse and malversation in 
the conduct of public affairs. I beg the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, of whom I 
make no complaint whatever, to under- 
stand that However painful it may be— 
and it is most painful—to resort to 
these hard and condemnatory terms, 
they are, nevertheless, when the occasion 
arises, an absolute necessity of free Par- 
liamentary discussion. The liberty of 
speech which we enjoy, and the pub- 
licity which attends our political life and 
action, are, I believe, the matters 12 
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ghich we have the greatest amount of 
advantage over some other countries of 
the civilized world. That liberty of 

eech is the liberty which secures all 
other liberties, and the abridgement of 
ghich would render all other liberties 
yain and useless possessions. 

I now pass on to some very grave 
matters, of which the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Sandon) seems to think he has 
satisfactorily disposed. I, however, 
having listened to the admirable speech 
in which the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition (the Marquess of 
Hartington), moved his Resolution, and 
to the able speeches delivered last night 
in its support—I refer particularly to 
two which I was so fortunate as to hear 
from the hon. Members for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) and for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Hussey Vivian)—cannot think 
he has disposed of or answered them in 
any adequate degree. The noble Lord 
seemed to me—taking a wide range over 
an unbounded field—to overlook the fact 
thatwe are now gathered together prima- 
rily for the purpose of examining in de- 
tail the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in the course of most important 
negotiations which necessarily—I refer 
to the Treaty of Berlin—have not been 
until within the last few days within 
our knowledge. I havea serious charge 
to make against the Government with 
respect to their attitude and conduct at 
Berlin. Having such a charge to ad- 
vance, justice requires of me that the 
Government shall have no reason to 
complain of want of minuteness and pre- 
cision in the references I shall make to 
the different portions of the subject, and 
in the evidence I shall produce to sup- 
port my statements. 

Now, Sir, in regard to the Treaty of 
Berlin, I must, in common with every 
other reasonable person, contemplate it, 
in the first instance, as a Treaty which 
brings us an assurance of peace. In 
that view it must be to us all a matter of 
infinite thankfulness. That is a state- 
ment which I freely offer to the noble 
Lord; but I fear that I must part com- 
pany from him when we come to con- 
sider the questions how and by whom it 
is that peace has been brought about, 
and what amount of gratitude we owe in 
this “— to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Istate nothing new to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, when I repeat my pre- 
Viously expressed opinion—that for many 
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months past we have been unable to 
discern any danger to the existence of 
the peace which was re-established at 
San Stefano, excepting in the opinions, 
and the warlike preparations, of Her 
Majesty’s Government. From no other 
quarter has there proceeded any act or 
indication which appeared seriously to 
threaten the peace of Europe. 

When I come to examine the work 
done by the Congress at Berlin, I find 
it capable of being sketched in general 
outline as follows :—Roumania, instead 
of remaining a tributary State as here- 
tofore, has become independent, and has 
received some accession of territory, on 
which I shall have further to remark. 
Servia, which was also tributary, has 
acquired its independence, and likewise 
an enlargement of its bounds. Monte- 
negro, which was independent, but 
whose independence had not, or had not 
recently, been acknowledged by Turkey, 
has obtained from Turkey a recognition 
of that independence. It has also re- 
ceived a slight enlargement of territory, 
crippled, I am sorry to say, both in 
amount and by means of invidious and 
unworthy regulations, without a word of 
objection from us, and in consequence of 
the selfish jealousy of Austria. More- 
over, the Treaty intends, and partially 
provides, that the frontier of Greece is 
to be somewhat enlarged. In all these 
points we are dealing with an absolute 
alienation from Turkish rule, and, upon 
the whole, the effect of this portion of 
the Treaty is that, in round numbers, 
7,000,000 of persons who were formerly 
either under the direct Sovereignty or 
Suzerainty of the Porte, are to be hence- 
forward as free from it as we are. It 
appears to have been said, upon high 
authority, thet it isa great mistake to 
suppose that Turkey has suffered parti- 
tion. However, the first great fact at 
which I have arrived is that 7,000,000 of 
people formerly under her rule, either 
absolute or modified, are now entirely 
and, as I trust, for ever, exempted from 
the yoke. 

I come now to another class of cases, 
and I look first to Northern Bulgaria. I 
find that it is to be a virtually indepen- 
dent Province, though it will nominally 
remain in a condition of vassalage. 
That vassalage, as I understand, will 
be marked by no other feature than 
that of an obligation to pay tribute to 
the Porte. Such a state of things is 
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very nearly equivalent to a total eman- 
cipation. 

I next come to Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, and here I must make an observa- 
tion in answer to the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord says I have claimed to have 
been from the beginning in favour of 
the subject-populations of Turkey. I 
had made that claim, but in saying it 
was so from the beginning, I did not 
mean from the beginning of time, or 
from the beginning of the century ; but 
I meant at the moment no more than 
this—It was from the beginning of the 
present Eastern Controversy in 1875- 
1876. My meaning, Sir, was that, for 
one, I utterly repelled the doctrine that 
the power of Turkey is to be dragged 
to the ground for the purpose of hand- 
ing over the Dominion that Turkey now 
exercises to some other great State, be 
that State either Russia or Austria, or 
even England. In my opinion, such a 
view is utterly false, and even ruinous, 
and has been the source of the main 
difficulties in which the Government 
have been involved, and in which they 
have involved the country. I hold that 
those Provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
which have been so cruelly and unjustly 
ruled, ought to be regarded as existing, 
not for the sake of any other Power 
whatever, but for the sake of the popu- 
lations by whom they are inhabited. 
The object of our desire ought to be the 
development of those populations on 
their own soil, as its proper masters, and 
as the persons with a view to whose 
welfare its destination ought to be de- 
termined. Applying this test, Sir, to 
the next case Shich comes before me— 
namely, the case of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, I can speak of the arrangement 
made at Berlin with only a partial satis- 
faction. Those Provinces have been 
handed over to Austria under terms of 
studied ambiguity. The populations 
have not been placed in a position to 
assume for the future paramount con- 
trol of their own destinies. But although 
they have not attained to an absolute 
freedom from external control, they have 
been as completely severed as Servia and 
Roumania from the dominion of the 
Porte; and I am free to admit that 
there are circumstances connected with 
their internal condition which may ren- 
der it expedient that, at any rate fora 
time, the military strength of a great 
Power, and its regular organization, 
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should be made available to s 
them the blessings of an onli tre 
many respects, of a free government, 

If that be so, Sir, then, in addition tp 
7,000,000 of people who have been ab. 
solutely cut off from the Ottoman Em. 
pire, there must be, as I reckon 
4,500,000 more, in round numbers, who, 
although not formally separated from 
Turkey, yet practically have bid to her 
a final farewell. Before the late war 
there were not less than 17,000,000 of 
people who were subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire, in absolute or qualified subor. 
dination, and out of those 17,000,000, 
it appears that not less than 11,500,000 
have undergone a total change in those 
relations—most of them by the posses- 
sion of formal independence, the others 
by the attainment of what is, in effect, 
practical liberation. 

Now, Sir, if even this were all, it 
seems a little difficult to lay down the 
doctrine that there has been no partition 
of Turkish territory. We have, indeed, 
been told that the rule’ of the Sultan in 
Europe has been concentrated exactly in 
the same sense as a man’s body is con- 
centrated when his limbs have been 
amputated. It is reduced, curtailed; 
it is hemmed in on every side by abso- 
lute or qualified freedom. If that be 
concentration, it is concentrated; but 
not otherwise. There was a partition of 
Poland in the last century —almost 
exactly 100 years ago. Now, what do 
we mean when we speak of the first 
partition of Poland? Poland had a 
population of about 12,000,000 before 
that partition. By that partition it was 
reduced to between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000. In the case of Turkey, a 
population of from 17,000,000 to 
18,000,000 has been reduced, as we 
learn upon official authority, to 
6,000,000 ; and yet we are gravely told, 
upon the same high official authority, 
that it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that there has been any partition of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

I have not, Sir, however, gone 
through the whole work of the Con- 
gress. We have had most important 
engagements undertaken by the whole 
of assembled Europe with respect to 
Armenia. The noble Lord appears to 
be under the impression that although 
Russia has acquired a new frontier ior 
herself in Armenia, that is all which 
has occurred, and that with the excep- 
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tion of that single change, the entire 
field of Asiatic Turkey has been left 
open to us by the Treaty of Berlin. The 
noble Lord must have overlooked that 
Article of the Treaty which refers to 
the future condition of Armenia. It is 
not a field left open to us. The whole 
of the Powers of Europe have required 
from the Porte the reformation—which 
means the transformation—of the go- 
yernment of Armenia. They have ob- 
tained from the Porte a Treaty stipula- 
tion tu that effect. That Treaty stipula- 
tion has been concluded by Turkey, not 
only with all the Powers, but with each 
Power. Inthe Treaty of Paris, in 1856, 
the Powers made provision against the 
single action within the Turkish Empire 
ofany among them. There is no such 
settlement in the Treaty of Berlin. The 
covenants of Turkey are covenants with 
all, and are likewise covenants with 
each, and each Power with which the 
engagements have been contracted would 
be entitled to call Turkey to account for 
the breach of those engagements. There 
is, therefore, a most important provision 
made for the future intervention of 
Europe in the internal affairs of that 
portion of Asiatic Turkey which borders 
upon the Russian frontier. I must, 
however, Sir, revert to Turkey in 
Europe, with which I have not yet com- 
pletely finished. 

Eastern Roumelia is to be constituted 
as a separate Province, with local auto- 
nomy. In Lord Salisbury’s Agreement 
with Count Schouvaloff, this territory 
was described as Southern Bulgaria. It 
appears to have been thought by the 
British Government that an essential 
change would be effected in its future 
condition by altering its name to Eastern 
Roumelia. However profound that con- 
ception may be, I very greatly regret 
that it has not been in the power of the 
Congress at Berlin to give more full 
development to some of the essential 
portions of its plan, and among them 
to the meaning of local autonomy in 
Eastern Roumelia. So much has been 
left, both here and elsewhere, to be 
worked out by subordinate agencies, 
that a great amount of uncertainty 
still attaches to many and very import- 
ant portions of the work of the Con- 
gress, and a doubt is even cast upon the 
final issue which its labours may take, 
and upon the probable duration of its 
arrangements. What, for instance, is 
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to be the meaning of local autonomy in 
Eastern Roumelia? There is in these 
words an elasticity such as may admit 
of a return of all the old abuses; or, on 
the other hand, of the establishment of 
a system under which life and property 
and the honour of woman will be se- 
cured, and the management of the local 
affairs will be virtually committed to the 
hands of the population. All this, we 
find, is to depend upon an International 
Commission. We do not know precisely 
in what way that Commission is to be 
appointed—how it is to be composed, 
under whose influence it will act, what 
spirit will animate its proceedings; and 
I deeply lament the uncertainty which 
hangs over this and other portions of 
the arrangements vital to the happiness 
of the subject-populations; but yet I 
hardly recognize the principle on which 
it proceeds, especially in this aspect— 
that neither the Regular nor the Irre- 
gular Turkish Forces are to act for any 
—— within Eastern Roumelia. The 
rregulars are absolutely forbidden ; the 
Regulars will simply have a right of 
military passage for the defence of the 
Northern frontier. This is a most im- 
portant gain in the cause of civilization ; 
and although we are told that Roumelia 
has been restored to the direct political 
and military rule of the Sultan, yet, if 
its government is to be settled in con- 
formity with the spirit of the promises 
that have been made, much will have 
to be done, if not for absolute political 
freedom, yet for the extinction of the 
horrible mischiefs and the debasing in- 
fluences to which it has hitherto been 
subjected under the rule of the Porte. 

I come now, Sir, to the case of Crete 
and of the Hellenic Provinces. With 
respect to Crete, I find that what is 
called its organic law is to be taken as 
the starting point. Ido not much care 
what is the starting point, as compared 
with the direction in which we are 
starting, and the distance to which we 
are travelling. The organic law of 
Crete isnot a good law. In that Island 
there are, at the very least, as I believe, 
four Christiansto one Mahommedan, and 
a fundamental provision of the organic 
law is this—that in the representation 
of the population the Mahommedans, 
who are one-fifth, and the Christians, 
who are fourth-fifths, are to have re- 
spectively an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. The Governor of Crete has 
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been a Mahommedan appointed by the 
Porte, I believe, without any effective 
limitation, and the organic law of 
Crete has, I fear, been little better 
than a dead letter. However, it involves 
an admission of principle that may work 
itself into something worth having. We 
must not criticize too much the minute 
details of a great arrangement. Taking 
the whole of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin together, I most thankfully 
and joyfully acknowledge that great re- 
sults have been achieved in the diminu- 
tion of human misery, and towards the 
establishment of human happiness and 
prosperity in the East. 

It is impossible, Sir, not to be struck 
by the contrast which these great nego- 
tiations present in their bearing upon 
two great races—the Hellenes and the 
Slavs respectively. There are, unhap- 
pily, as I think, many Slavs remaining 
in Eastern Roumelia, and the work of 
the Congress is fundamentally defective 
so far as they are concerned; yet, upon 
the whole, and subject to deductions in 
detail, a great work of emancipation 
has been accomplished for the Slavs 
of the Turkish Empire. The Slavs re- 
lied upon Russia, and this is the reward 
which they have received. But there is 
a population which has, for us, perhaps 
an even greater, certainly a more fasci- 
nating, interest. This population did 
not rely upon Russia; they, indeed, 
very studiously severed themselves from 
Russian interests. During the war a 
portion of the Hellenes of the Turkish 
Empire—I do not speak of those of the 
Kingdom—a portion of the Hellenes of 
the Turkish Empire put up prayers in 
their churches against Russia. They 
sent to the Ottoman Government volun- 
tary contributions to aid in carrying on 
the war against Russia; they declared 
themselves in very strong language to 
be hostile to Russia and to her designs; 
and what is the treatment that they 
have received at the hands of the Con- 
gress? Does it not cause to you, the 
majority of this House, some pain and 
some misgiving when you examine the 
different results of the different courses 
which have been taken by these two 
different nationalities? The Slavs who 
relied upon Russia have, in the main, ob- 
tained what they desired; the Hellenes, 
who relied upon England, have, in the 
main, failed to obtain it. So much for 
the work of the Congress at large. One 
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word as to the bearing of that work upon 
Russian designs. do not see that 
Russia, in what concerns herself, hag 
much to complain of. If her pu ' 868 
have been at all crippled, it has been 
not in what she sought for herself, but 
in what she sought on behalf of others 
She has obtained the sanction of Europe 
to her territorial conquests; she has 
established, free from all European in. 
terference, her title by Treaty with 
Turkey to a large war indemnity. As 
respects that indemnity, she is subject 
to no other pledge whatever than that 
she will not interfere with revenues 
already under hypothecation—a limita- 
tion which I conceive to be of a very 
narrow scope. When we look to the 
reduction of the Bulgaria of Berlin as 
compared with the Bulgaria of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, I do not find 
in the change which has been effected 
any interference with those projects of 
intrigue which you conceive to be the 
incessant purpose of Russia. On the 
contrary, if it be true that Russia is per- 
petually engaged in the prosecution of 








such intrigues among the subject-races of 
Turkey, you could not possibly have pro- 
vided her with a finer field for them than 
you have provided in your arrangements 
for the political severance between the 
Bulgarians on the Northern side of the 
Balkans and the Bulgarians on the 
Southern side, in the valley of the Ma- 
ritza. Within a few miles there will be 
two portions of one and the same race, 
with the same language, traditions, re- 
ligion, and ecclesiastical organization, 
but differing materially in the possession 
of political privileges; the one virtually 
independent, the other, as we have been 
told, under the direct political and 
military rule of the Sultan. Such a dis- 
tinction in the condition of men who are 
nationally brothers in the strictest sense, 
offers to Russia an admirable opportunity 
for intrigue. A small Bulgaria would 
enable Russia to retain a far greater in- 
fluence within its limits than a large 
Bulgaria ; and a Southern Bulgaria, 
though called Roumelia, will supply her 
with further opportunities. ; 
Inow come, Sir, totouch upon a question 
of the most serious character—namely, the 
attitude and action of the British Pleni- 
potentaries in that great Assembly at 
Berlin—for a great Assembly it was— 
with respect to the series of points 
brought successively under their notice. 
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And here justice requires me to state 
that if, at a former period, in speaking 
of the two noble Lords by whom we 
have been represented, I have drawn a 
distinction between Lord Beaconsfield 
and any other Member or Membersof the 
Administration, I am not about to revert 
to any such distinction on the present 
occasion. It appears to me that the two 
British Plenipotentiaries who did the 
main part of the work at Congress were 
acting together in perfect harmony. I 
do not now speak of Lord Odo Russell, 
who discharged, as he was sure to dis- 
charge, his duties with great ability ; but 
whose labours were chiefly in a province 
different from that of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury. Now, Sir, what, 
as an Englishman, I am disposed to ex- 
pect and to ask from the English Pleni- 
potentiaries in @ European Congress is 
this. They represent a country which 
holds itself up to be the freest of all 
nationalities in Europe, by its traditions, 
by its institutions, by its principles, by 
its feelings. We are, therefore, entitled 
to expect that when the great States of 
Europe meet together in Congress, our 
Plenipotentiaries shall be Representatives 
of the views and principles which prevail 
in England ; that they shall lean towards 
the side of freedom and away from the 
side of servitude. Has that been the 
case with our Plenipotentiaries in the 
late Congress at Berlin? I state with 
deep regret, with a readiness and desire 
to be confuted if I am wrong, but, for 
the present, with a too firm conviction, 
that the course adopted by our Plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Berlin Congress has 
been precisely the reverse of that which 
Thave pointed out. I have reluctantly 
arrived at this conclusion after a careful 
study of the whole of these Protocols. 
Now, I admit most fully that I ought 
not to make such a statement as that 
just made without showing precisely 
what I mean by it. 

Before I proceed to do this, let me 
first specify that which is to be set down 
on the other side of the account. In 
two points, I admit that the British 
Plenipotentiaries took the right side. 
The first of them was the great activity 
shown by Lord Salisbury on the subject 
of the admission to the Congress of the 
Representatives of several of the minor 
States. Upon this matter, a zeal almost 
exuberant, at any rate ample, wasevinced 
by the Representatives of England; and 
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there can be no doubt that it excited 
sanguine expectations in the minds of 
those who represented the minor States 
as to the results which would follow 
their admission, and at the very least as 
to the course which England would 
adopt in defence of their interests. But, 
Sir, I amcompelled to ask this question— 
Did any one of these minor States take 
one sixpence-worth of benefit from the 
admission of its Representative to the 
Congress? I have examined, as well as 
I could, the circumstances and particulars 
of those admissions. The Envoys were 
most courteously allowed to enter the 
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‘doors. They, no doubt, made their bows 


with due ceremony. They submitted 
the statements they had to deliver, and 
they were bowed out again; and this, 
no question, with the same courtesy as 
that which had attended their entry ; but 
it does not appear that in any one single 
instance any one argument or statement 
made by them had the most remote, or 
even infinitesimal, effect upon the de- 
cisions adopted by the Congress. I 
would almost go so far as to say that 
their admission to the Congress was not 
worth the railway fares and the hotel 
bills which their respective countries 
would have to pay on account of the 
mission of these gentlemen. Another 
point on which the English Plenipo- 
tentiaries showed a great zeal was that 
which related to the establishment of 
perfect religious liberty within the 
emancipated States. Absolute and per- 
fect equality, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
political as well as civil, was required to 
prevail in every one of these new States. 
In the case of Lord Beaconsfield, it is 
appropriate to remark that he, who had, 
with a courageous consistency, insisted 
on the emancipation of the Jews at 
home, was taking a part very appropriate 
in insisting on this provision in the ar- 
rangements abroad. I cannot quite say 
the same with regard to his brother 
Plenipotentiary, who had been a stout 
opponent, to the best of his ability, of 
political enfranchisement among us. It 
is likewise a little amusing to observe 
with what edifying zeal all the great 
States of Europe united to force religious 
liberty upon those new-fledged bantlings 
of politics, on their first view of the 
light of day; and yet these great States 
have hardly in any case learned—per- 
haps we ourselves have not perfectly 





learned—to adopt it at home. It cer- 
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tainly does not exist in France, where 
the most distinguished preacher of his 
generation—the Pére Hyacinthe—de- 
livers religious discourses in Paris, not in 
the enjoyment of aright given him bylaw, 
but under a permission renewable from 
time to time by the Government. It cer- 
tainly does not exist in Austria, where 
the Old Catholics have had to send their 
children to schools of which they did 
not approve. But I perceive tokens on 
the part of one or two hon. Gentlemen, 
which remind me that I am entering 
into details that can very well be dis- 
pensed with. I thank them for the 
intimation, and will at once proceed to 
matters more important to the present 
issue. I must, however, point out that, 
in this instance, where the British Pleni- 
potentiaries were right, there was vir- 
tually no contest in the Congress, Except 
upon a single point in reference to a 
single State, all were of one mind. 

I have already said that, as a general 
rule, the British Plenipotentiaries took 
the side opposed to that of freedom. 
Now let us see what part they actually 
played. When the Congress came to 
deal with Bulgaria, which was to have 
full practical emancipation from the 
Turkish rule, what do we find ? We find, 
simply, that they directed their attention 
to limiting in the utmost possible degree 
the local area of the new State, even to 
the extent of taking from it districts 
inhabited by a pure Slav population. 
So far as regards the striking off from 
the Bulgaria of San Stefano districts 
inhabited by Hellenes, they were per- 
fectly right; but so far as they severed 
the Southern Slavs from the larger pri- 
vileges of their Northern neighbours, 
they worked against liberty as well as 
against policy. 

Next, when I look to Roumelia, I find 
that the British Plenipotentiaries la- 
boured to extend its limits as against 
Bulgaria; but, at the same time, to 
limit its internal liberties as against 
the Porte. The views of those Pleni- 
potentiaries are fully set out in the 
Protocols. I can prove whatI have said 
by an abundance of references, but I 
am content to take only the proof to be 
found at pages 76 and 79 of these 
Papers. It will there be seen, with 
regard to Roumelia, what the English 
Plenipotentiaries proposed to provide in 
case disorders should arise within that 
State. They proposed to provide that 
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the Governor General should have the 
right to call in Ottoman troops without 
any limitation, when he deemed it neces. 
sary; but they left it to the French 
Plenipotentiaries to suggest that, in the 
exercise of his power of sending troops 
into that State at the call of the Governor 
General, the Sultan should be bound to 
make known the measure to the States 
of Europe, together with the reasons 
for it. This is the form of the Article 
as it stands. Now, I say that in this 
instance the British Plenipotentiaries 
clearly leant towards the side of servi- 
tude in proposing that the Ottoman 
troops should be called in, and they left 
it to the French Plenipotentiaries to in- 
troduce the important qualification lean- 
ing towards the side of freedom, by 
requiring that the Porte, when it sentin 
those troops, should be responsible to 
Europe. [‘*No!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will run a risk of obliging me 
to do that which I have no desire to do 
—namely, to multiply the citations by 
which it is but too easy to prove that the 
Plenipotentiaries have acted in the 
manner that I have described. 

Even in the case of Montenegro, the 
proposal was that the Treaty of Berlin 
should state that the independence of 
that country was definitively recognized. 
The word “definitively ’’ was not an un- 
important word, because, at a former 
period of the history of that heroic State, 
her independence had, if I am not mis- 
taken, for once, at least, been already 
recognized by Turkey, and the recog- 
nition had been withdrawn or neutralized 
by after events. The word, therefore, 
had a substantive meaning on behalf of 
freedom; but who was it that proposed 
to strike out that word? It was the 
British Plenipotentiary. I will not now 
detain the House by instituting a de- 
tailed comparison between the limits of 
Montenegro as settled by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and as settled by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. I do not pronounce upon 
the changes with universal censure; but, 
on the whole, the alteration is not to the 
credit of Europe. It has evidently been 
dictated by the will of Austria, and 
wrung from the necessities of Russia. 

Now, with respect to Austria—the 
favourite Power of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. We know perfectly well 
that her history has been one long series 
of efforts to resist and repress freedom 
wherever it arose. She opposed the 
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ancipation of Greece; she opposed 
the ne of Italy, and put down, by 
violence, all the efforts made by the 
people of that country. She opposed 
the union of Germany. And, although 
Constitutional government has been 
established within her own dominions, it 
was established, not by free will, but by 
compulsion ; and even now, when it has 
been so established, it does not in the 
least degree appear that the spirit of 
her Parliamentary Government has be- 
come favourable to the extension of 
freedom among neighbouring peoples. 
Nay, for once in his life, even the Turkish 
Plenipotentiary appears to have made a 
more liberal proposal than Austria with 
regard to Montenegro. But the British 
Plenipotentiaries supported the Austrian 
proposal as against the proposal of 
Turkey. 

I now pass to Servia. A question 
arose with respect to the annexation of 
a very small district to Servia under the 
name of Vranja. It was apparently a 
matter of limited account; but, however 
limited it was, we find, as usual, the 
British Plenipotentiary on the side hos- 
tile to the emancipation of the people, 
and a piece of the district had to be cut 
off in order to neutralize his opposition. 
A further question arose with respect to 
Servia. It had already been required 
by the Congress that she should, in re- 
spect of the territory added to her, bear 
a portion of the Turkish Debt. This 
was quite right; but there was a further 
question, Whether she should still be 
liable to pay tribute to Turkey—that is, 
to pay it by redeeming it in a capitalized 
form. I do not enter into any review 
of the conduct of Servia in this matter ; 
but I look simply to what has taken 
place in the Congress. Servia had ob- 
tained her freedom fairly and adequately, 
in a military sense, by the share which 
she took in the Russian campaign. Wh 
was she to be saddled with the liability 
of paying tribute to Turkey, when she 
had effected her own liberation? So 
thought the Congress; but not so 
thought the British Plenipotentiaries ; 
and here the British Plenipotentaries 
are found, as they are always found 
when there is a practical issue, on the 
side least favourable to freedom. 

_I now come to the question of the ces- 
sion to Russia of a portion of Bessarabia, 
which she had lost in 1856, and which 
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of Roumania. When we arrive at the 
discussion of this question in the Con- 
gress, we find that the British Plenipo- 
tentiary delivered an eloquent speech 
against the separation of Bessarabia ; 
but this speech was made before an 
assembly of gentlemen who had been 
previously informed, on unquestionable 
authority, that England had already 
made known her intention to agree to 
the Russian demands, unless Russia, 
persuaded by British rhetoric, should 
think fit to recede from them. I admit 
that a protest was made in brave words. 
Braver words one could not wish; but 
they were words alone. The British 
Government, so far as we know, had 
taken the lead in assuring Russia that 
she had only to hold to her point and 
that Bessarabia should again be hers. 
But let us take the matter upon the 
most favourable issue. The British 
Government had thus reluctantly been 
compelled to perform, or to sanction, a 
cruel act towards Roumania. Surely, 
then, it was quite obvious that in all 
other matters it would do the best it 
could for Romania. Well, Sir, there 
arrived an opportunity for testing its in- 
tentions in a practical manner. There 
arose a question with regard to the im- 
position of a tribute upon Roumania, 
or, which is the same thing, of a pecu- 
niary redemption of tribute similar to 
that which had arisen in the case of 
Servia. Now, Sir, nothing in the world 
could be clearer, nothing higher, than 
the title of Roumania. She had com- 
mitted no act liable to an imputation of 
bad faith towards Turkey. During the 
whole of the earlier troubles, during the 
whole war of 1876, she had steadily 
maintained tranquillity, and had done 
nothing to add to the embarrassments 
of the Porte. When she did enter into 
the war in 1877, it was under circum- 
stances which amounted very nearly to 
physical, and, at the very least, toa full 
moral, compulsion. Having taken her 
part, she fought with a gallantry sur- 
passed by none. Unaccustomed to arms, 
her children acted in such a manner as 
would have done credit to veteran 
warriors, and to a nation inured to mili- 
tary pursuits. If ever a country fairly 
and honestly had gained its independ- 
ence, it was Roumania; and yet there 
arose for Roumania, also, this question 
of tribute to Turkey. The Congress de- 
termined that Roumania should not pay 
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any such tribute; but, even here, there 
was an opponent, and that opponent 
was the British Minister. 

I say then, Sir, that in this Congress 
of the Great Powers the voice of Eng- 
land has not been heard in unison with 
the institutions, the history, and the 
character of England. On every ques- 
tion that arose, and that became a sub- 
ject of serious contest in the Congress, 
or that could lead to any important 
practical result, a voice had been heard 
from Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury which sounded in the tones of 
Metternich, and not in the tones of Mr. 
Canning, or of Lord Palmerston, or of 
Lord Russell. I do not mean that the 
British Government ought to have gone 
to the Congress determined to insist 
upon the unqualified prevalence of what 
I may call British ideas. They were 
bound to act in consonance with the 
general views of Europe. But within 
the limits of fair differences of opinion, 
which will always be found to arise on 
such occasions, I do affirm that it was 
their part to take the side of liberty ; 
and I do also affirm that, as a matter of 
fact, they took the side of servitude. 

I come now, Sir, to the question of 
Greece, with respect to which we have 
already had some remarkable experience. 
My noble Friend-(the Marquess of Har- 
tington) stated, most ably, the case with 
respect to Greece, so far as it stood upon 
the Protocols; but my hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea enlarged on that 
statement by particulars which, at the 
time, were imperfectly authenticated, 
and he was at once challenged by the 
Under Secretary of State. The question, 
however, which was put to him was, 
whether those particulars were included 
in the Protocols? They were not so in- 
cluded. Yet the Under Secretary of 
State, when he rose, did not contradict 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Sandon) who has followed to-night on 
the side of the Government, has not 
contradicted it. I have myself received 
information which tends to corroborate 
that statement. I must now regard it as 
a statement substantially authenticated, 
at any rate, until it shall have been 
pointedly dealt with by the Government. 
Let me consider, then, Sir, what, accord- 
ing to that statement, combined with 
the contents of the Protocols, is the 
history of the relation between England 
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and Greece in respect to this most im. 
portant matter? The Greeks formed an 
opinion that they were entitled, undo 
the circumstances of their ethnical yo. 
lationship, to the possession of Thessa} 
Epirus, and Crete. I know not on 
what conditions of tribute or otherwise 
they were to be taken over from Turkey 
and I do not enter into those details 
Well, what did Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment declare under those circumstances? 
It has been stated that at a former time 
they had informed the Greeks that they 
must not look to territorial acquisitions, 
I have nothing to do with the former 
time. I look to the Circular Despatch, 
written by Lord Salisbury, on the 8th 
of last June. That despatch contained 
the authentic and formal instructions 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Plenipotentiaries, and at page 3 of the 
Book of Protocols, hon. Gentlemen will 
find the short passage to which I now 
refer. Lord Salisbury there says— 
knowing perfectly at the time what were 
the claims of Greece— 

“The claims which will no doubt be advanced 
by the Government of Greece, in reference to 
some of these Provinces, will receive the careful 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 
and will, no doubt, also receive the careful con- 
sideration of the other Powers.’’ 


Now, I want to know whether those 
words did not bind the British Govern- 
ment to favour some not inconsiderable 
territorial claims ? 

An hon. Memser: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman read the whole of the 
paragraph ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am perfectly 
willing to read it, but it would waste the 
time of the House, and it has no relation 
whatever to the subject. Now, let us 
see what actually took place, and what 
sort of careful consideration was given 
by the British Plenipotentiary to the 
claims of Greece. I refer, of course, not 
merely to the Protocols, but to the pre- 
liminary pourparlers ; and I say that the 
information, as it is now before us, is to 
the following effect :—The French Go- 
vernment, through its Plenipotentiaries, 
made a ti and endeavoured to 
obtain the assent of Europe to the pro- 
posal, that Thessaly and Epirus should 
be added to Greece. The particular 
condition of the arrangements we do not 
know ; but they are matters of compar®- 
tively small consequence, which might 
and ought to have been treated, as I 
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think, in a manner liberal to Turkey. 
This proposal of the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries, as we are given to understand, 
was met by a counter proposal of the 
English Plenipotentiaries ; and they, in- 
stead of handing over Thessaly and 
Epirus to Greece, proposed—as we are 
now told by Lord Beaconsfield—to ex- 
tend the frontier of Greece in the manner 
now described in the Treaty of Berlin. 
The French found their suggestion re- 
sisted by England, and they thought it 
expedient—nor can we wonder at, or 
blame, their conduct—to abandon it ac- 
cordingly. But was that proceeding of 
England agreeable to the traditions of 
England upon this particular subject ? 
Ihave stated in this House before what 
I now state again, what I know as mat- 
ter of personal experience, and what is 
known likewise to official persons living, 
and connected, at least, with one other 
Power. Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell, on the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, sustained by the opinion of all 
their Colleagues, were desirous to take 
practical measures in the year 1862 for 
procuring the cession of Epirus and 
Thessaly to Greece. The Porte was 
unwilling to agree. There was no dis- 
turbance in Turkey at the time, and the 
Porte never makes any concession, ex- 
cept under the pressure of political ne- 
cessity. I am not making a complaint 
against Turkey ; I am only stating why, 
at that period, the plan did not take 
effect; but the tradition of England and 
its former intention were entirely aban- 
doned on this occasion. The proposal was 
left to the Plenipotentiaries of France ; 
and when it was made by them, it was 
resisted by the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land. We are now told that what I 
may call the minor proposal—that is to 
say, the frontier described in the Treaty 
of Berlin, was the original proposal of 
Lord Salisbury. This statement is not 
sustained by anything that appears in 
the volume of the Protocols. But this 
isnot all. This minor proposal is not a 
definite proposal at all; it is only a re- 
commendation to the Porte, though some 
say it 1s a recommendation of a binding 
character. Some information has been 
supplied to me with regard to the diplo- 
matic force of the French word inviter, 
and certainly it seems that inviter is a 
word that is occasionally, perhaps fre- 
quently, employed in an ultimatum ; so 
that if you invite, in the French tongue, 
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another party in a negotiation to accede 
to something, it means that if he does 
not accede you will compel him to sub- 
mit. However, I pass on with the ex- 
pression of the hope that these words 
will be found strong enough to carry 
force with them; but I wish to refer to 
what Lord Beaconsfield said about them, 
in a speech on Saturday last. The 
French Plenipotentiaries, having been 
defeated in the larger plan, adopted the 
smaller one, and proposed it to the Con- 
gress. When it was so proposed, al- 
though we are now told it was the ori- 
ginal proposal of Lord Salisbury, the 
first Plenipotentiary of England said it 
was open to objection ; but he consented 
to waive the objection in deference to, 
or for the sake of, procuring the unani- 
mity of the Congress. Thus far, Sir, 
we perceive nothing but a persistent 
hostility, limited only by the more 
favourable desires of others, on the 
part of England to the pretensions of 
Greece. Lord Beaconsfield, who said 
a limited concession to Greece was 
open to objection, has not relinquished 
his idea. Indeed, it is but justice to 
him to say that he very seldom does 
relinquish any idea. And on Saturday 
last, in order, apparently, to reduce to 
nothing, if he could, the value of what 
the Congress has done for Greece, he 
stated in a speech that the Congress 
declared it did not feel justified in ap- 
pealing to the Sultan to adopt even a 
step which might prove advantageous to 
his own interests; but that it expressed 
an opinion which he doubted not the 
Sultan was prepared to consider, in that 
spirit of conciliation which he had so 
often displayed. Here are two points— 
first, the spirit of conciliation displayed 
by the Sultan ; secondly, the intention, 
which Lord Beaconsfield said, the Con- 
gress declared not to coerce him. What 
is the spirit of conciliation the Sultan 
has so often displayed? Isit that spirit 
in which he rejected the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference at Constanti- 
nople? Is it that spirit in which he 
rejected the Protocol of London, toned 
down to the feeblest and most limited 
form consistent with any assertion of a 
practical interest on behalf of the sub- 
ject-races? Is it that spirit in which, 
when Lord Derby made an urgent 
application for the punishment of the 
Bulgarian assassins, the Sultan met him 
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man among them of the slightest conse- 
quence from capital punishment, or any 
severe punishment, and which, in regard 
to the arch-assassin of them all, Chefket 
Pasha, at whom Lord Derby had par- 
ticularly pointed, exhibited itself by 
selecting him for almost immediate 
honour and promotion? This is the 
spirit of conciliation which the Sultan 
has displayed. It is his calamity as 
much as his fault. He is the unhappy 
heir of bad traditions and of triumphant 
wrong. Now, let me exhibit the effect 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s last declaration. 
He says the Congress has declared it 
did not feel justified in compelling the 
Sultan to adopt any step with respect to 
Greece. I want to know where the 
Congress has made that declaration? I 
say, if it has made such a declaration, I 
cannot find it on record. If it be upon 
the record, I beg of you, here, and now, 
to point it out. I do not wish to detain 
you by any inaccurate assertion, but I 
have sought for it in vain. I find no 
such declaration upon the record. Why 
is it alleged in the speech of the Prime 
Minister? Is it thus alleged in order 
to have the same effect on the coming 
negotiations between Greece and Turkey, 
as the occasional or unofficial messages 
conveyed during the Conference at Con- 
stantinople, to the effect that England 
would not be, in any circumstances, a 
party to compelling Turkey to do that 
which the Conference had recommended? 
We remember the effect of those mes- 
sages, the lively expressions of gratitude 
which they produced from the Sultan and 
from the Grand Vizier. As far as the 
facts go, the recent declaration of the 
Prime Minister, wholly unsupported by 
anything on the Protocols—nay, at 
variance with the Protocols as they stand 
—the recent declaration was probably 
intended to convey to the mind of the 
Sultan that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, he is perfectly safe, may do what 
he pleases, and need not give to Greece 
an acre or a yard of land. Surely such 
an intimation merits another of those 
grateful telegrams from the Grand Vizier 
and from the Sultan. Such, Sir, is the 
case with Greece, as it stands upon the 
evidence at present before us. The 
statement of it does not require to be 
heightened by the use of epithets—it is 
sufficiently exhibited by the facts. 

I come now, Sir, to the Agreement 
made between Lord Salisbury and Count 
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Schouvaloff. And I wish to ask the 
Government, at this part of the caso, in 
what manner they reconcile the conclu- 
sion of that Agreement with the distinc 
professions upon which they had been 
standing for three or four months before 
in the face of Europe? Nothing had 
so much excited the public mind in the 
early part of this year as the notion that 
there were, or might be, secret Articles 
of Agreement between Russia and Tur- 
key. It would have been so wicked— 
would it not ?—for Russia to have made 
a secret agreement in conjunction with 
the Treaty of San Stefano. But at last 
this phantom was laid. The Russians 
declared, in the most explicit language 
that they, at any rate, had no secret 
Agreement. We then contended that 
the whole matter of the Treaty of San 
Stefano was for the free, full, unbiassed 
consideration of Europe; it modified 
European law, and, therefore, it must 
go fully and freely to the considera- 
tion of Europe? Did it go fully and 
freely to the consideration of Europe? 
No; a secret Agreement was made 
between Russia and England; for all 
we know, it may have been intended 
that it should continue a secret Agree- 
ment, even down to the conclusion of the 
proceedings of the Congress. We owe 
the acquisition of a most valuable piece 
of knowledge, by the publication of this 
Agreement, to an agent to whom we 
are, I conceive, not particularly anxious 
to owe anything at all. Through that 
agent we came rapidly to the knowledge 
of its contents; and we found that, after 
all that had been said about the free 
deliberation of Europe, two of the 
Powers whowere, or thought themselves, 
most interested in the whole matter, had 
consented together, in binding terms, as 
to the limits within which, not upon one 
or two, but upon every one of the most 
essential points, their action in the Con- 
gress was to be confined. Is that pro- 
ceeding between two such Powers com- 
patible with the full and free reference 
of the entire Treaty to Europe? It ap- 
pears to me, I frankly own, that these 
two things are not compatible; nor will 
I rest satisfied with an opinion. | will 
go back to a precedent ; I will cite the 
precedent of the Berlin Memorandum. 
Why was it, that when you refused the 
Berlin Memorandum, and that—most 
unwisely as I thought—you offered no 
In that unconditional 
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yofusal, as I have never dissembled, you 
clearly carried with you, to a very 
great extent indeed, the approval of the 
ople of this country. Sir, it was 
because that Berlin Memorandum was a 
preliminary Agreement between three of 
the Powers of Europe; it was because 
England had been shut out from _the 
preliminary declaration and conclusion ; 
because it was felt, and justly felt, that 
a preliminary Agreement between some 
of the Powers on questions of importance, 
even although the supreme jurisdiction 
of Europe might, in the most explicit 
terms, be reserved, yet, notwithstanding, 
was a measure that greatly tended to 
limit the practical freedom and the legi- 
timate authority of Europe in dealing 
with the entire question. Ido not say 
you resisted the preliminary Memoran- 
dum on this ground exclusively. You 
set forth a number of arguments upon 
the case—arguments very far, in my 
opinion, from being conclusive. But 
that, I believe, was the ground on which 
the country supported you. Having re- 
sisted the Berlin Memorandum on that 
ground, and then having insisted that 
Russia should carry the whole of that 
Treaty without prejudice and without 
restraint into the counsels of Europe, 
you then proceeded to agree with Russia 
upon a secret instrument, which limited 
the discretion of two of the greatest 
Agents that were to appear in the Con- 
gress, by a compact binding each of 
them to the other, and thereby necessa- 
rily limiting the discretion of Europe 
itself. Sir, I should be very glad to 
know how, with reference to this part of 
ihe case, the Government can show the 
proceedings in the matter of the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff Agreement to be con- 
formable to that perfect good faith which 
ought to prevail in all the transactions 
of the Powers; which ought, especially, 
to prevail between this Power and the 
rest of Europe; and to which I, for one, 
had fondly dreamed that this country 
would cling, even were every other 
Power to show itself ready to compro- 
mise the high standard of its principles. 
The last great subject before us to- 
night, and unfortunately the largest and 
most complex of all, and which, even if 
along speech were exclusively devoted 
to it, could not be exhaustively discussed, 
is the Anglo-Turkish Convention. I am 
sorry to say, it is, perhaps, the most 
painful subject. I wish to say this 
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plainly, and to give my reasons for what 
I say, waiting and hoping to be confuted, 
if happily I may be confuted; ready to 
apologize, if I speak in terms stronger 
than our debates shall require, upon 
these proceedings, which appear to me 
to lie entirely outside, not only the limits 
of all former precedents, but the limits 
of all rational policy. I believe this 
Convention to be a complete and abso- 
lute novelty in our political history ; 
partly as to its contents and aims, and 
partly as to the manner in which it has 
been concluded, and upon which I am 
bound to say I feel even more strongly 
than with respect to its contents. 

Now, Sir, what is this Convention in 
itself? What I have just said is appli- 
cable to a certain construction of it ; but 
there are two constructions of it, and 
they are wide as the poles asunder. If 
you take it according to one of these 
constructions, then, I think, it justifies 
the very strongest epithets that can be 
used as to its unprecedented, and even 
its monstrous, character. If you take it 
according to the other description, it be- 
comes a poor shadowy product, of an 
uncertain and precarious life, which may 
perhaps die of inanition at any moment, 
excepting, by-the-bye, upon one single 
point—the possession of Cyprus. It is 
provided, in the Convention, that if 
Russia shall surrender her territorial 
acquisitions in Asia, then Great Britain 
shall surrender Cyprus; but it is not 
provided that if Great Britain gives up 
the prosecution of the gigantic task to 
which she has committed herself in 
Asiatic Turkey, from the Black Sea down 
to the Persian Gulf, and to the Southern 
bounds of Arabia, that then also she 
shall, upon her desisting from her task, 
surrender Cyprus. Excepting in the 
case of a surrender by Russia, Cyprus 
would be, so far as it goes, a solid resi- 
duum. 

Iam bound to state that, upon the 
evidence of the facts, it appears to me 
that the acquisition of Cyprus has been 
the Alpha and the Omega of the con- 
clusion of this Convention. The noble 
Lord (Viscount Sandon) holds us re- 
sponsible for having been sufficiently 
informed as to this acquisition. He 
says it was spoken of in the news- 
papers. One newspaper wrote of Mi- 
tylene, another of Cyprus, another of 
Egypt, another of the coast of Syria. 
Therefore, says the noble Lord, in conse- 
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quence of these isolated notices and 
comments, we ought to have been pre- 
pared for the production of the scheme 
now before us. This scheme, says he, 
is only a conditional Agreement; we have 
only demanded of Turkey that she 
should perform certain great operations. 
She has agreed to do so, by-and-bye. It 
is extremely likely that she may not per- 
form them, and if she does not perform 
them we retire, and in retiring we have 
a convenient Island in the Mediterra- 
nean, which some people think may be 
very valuable to us. Ido not agree in 
that opinion ; but the Convention, in that 
case, would be reduced to very moderate 
dimensions. I am not sure whether this 
is the reading of the Convention adopted 
by the noble Lord. I am afraid it is 
not a true reading as adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government generally. It may 
be one not unreasonable. I do not be- 
lieve that Turkey can or will perform 
the conditions that must be exacted of 
her; and, therefore, it appears, on this 
mode of construing the instrument, that 
the obligation towards Turkey may lapse 
and determine. 

But then we have professed to enter 
into that obligation on the ground that 
the maintenance of Turkey in Asia is 
necessary for British interests. If so, 
it may happen that we may be com- 
pelled, in the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to adopt this Convention 
under the more substantial of its two 
positive forms. We are not to assume 
the government of Asiatic Turkey. We 
are to proceed upon certain plans which 
the Under Secretary of State says he will 
not produce. He seems entirely to for- 
get that all these things have been 
planned 10 times over at earlier dates. 
He forgets that a perfect scheme of re- 
form for Turkey was published in the 
year 1839; and that another perfect 
scheme was published in 1856, after it 
had been framed under the advice of 
men of quite as high character, and 
quite as strong wits, as any of those who 
have taken part, or who are likely to 
take part, in the present proceedings. 
The Hatti Humayoun of 1856 is, as I 
believe, at this moment the law of Asia 
Minor, the law of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, and of Turkish Arabia. Are you 
going to repealthatlaw? Do you mean 
to sweep away all that was done by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe? You are 
going to undertake an enormous work. 
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The Prime Minister says that you mean 
to produce order and prosperity out of 
chaos and anarchy. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Sandon), in an elegant perora. 
tion, which proved to me so strongly the 
extent of his imaginative powers. de. 
veloped largely the view of the Ries 
Minister. To produce order and pros- 
perity out of chaos and anarchy—out of 
the chaos and anarchy of 18,000,000 of 
people dispersed over a territory larger 
than Western Europe, is what is under. 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government, 
All this they are to do, not with the 
united authority of Europe—they are to 
do it single-handed ; they are to do it 
by the force of moral suasion ; they are 
to do it by the force of that moral 
suasion which they have been employ- 
ing for years, without the smallest effect, 
in pressing and urging Turkey to reform 
her government. What is the condition, 
all this time, of our own public affairs ? 
Have we, the British nation, a great 
spare fund of energy applicable to this 








gigantic purpose ? Why, Sir, our public 
affairs are in such a condition—I do not 
say it is mainly owing to the action of 
the present Government—but they have 
been taxing their brains to discover this 
and that Lilliputian method of expe- 
diting the labours of the House of Com- 
mons, which is already over-taxed more 
and more egregiously from year to year. 
Our own business is in enormous, and I 
fear, hopeless, arrear. Obstruction has 
become a most powerful instrument, 
which is due in a large measure to this 
arrear. Yet they are not afraid to un- 
dertake new and also boundless respon- 
sibilities. Turkey in Asia is to be 
managed as an outpost of British power ; 
it is to be maintained and to be reformed. 
We have never been able to reform 
Turkey at all. We have never been 
able to effect reform in India, even with 
absolute power in our hands, through 
the medium of a Native Government. 
We have always been compelled, in order 
to effect reform, to take the direct Ad- 
ministration and Sovereignty into our 
hands. We are now going to attempt 
that which is wholly unheard of. An 
immense military responsibility is like- 
wise to be cast on us. We are to defend, 
at the moment when Russia shall please 
to attack it, a frontier of a difficult and 
almost inaccessible character, 2,000 or 
8,000 miles distant from our own re 
sources, but conterminous with the whole 
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mass of the unbroken territory of Russia. 
Together with this military responsi- 
bility, we undertake a complete social 
and political transformation. We are 
tg re-construct the police of Turkey, the 
Judicature, the fiscal system, and the 
(ivil Service. Memory fails me in the 
attempt to enumerate all the many-sided 

articulars of Ministerial benevolence. 
We are to reform the appointment of 
Governors, and, finally, we are to staunch 
all the fountain-heads of corruption in 
Constantinopleitself, which have hitherto 
yitiated all the benevolent schemes that 
have been formed for the improvement 
of Turkey. This is the plan proposed 
for our acceptance, not for our own free 
consideration, but for our acceptance 
upon the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The proceedings of the Govern- 
ment have been carefully concealed from 
usin their inception and negotiation— 
concealed from us until the disclosure 
of them was of no use, weight, or value, 
because the full force of the Covenant, 
whatever that Covenant may be, has 
already been brought to bear upon us 
by the action of the Administration. 
Sir, I do not disparage the importance 
of reform in Turkey; but we ought to 
have regard to the amount of that which 
we undertake, to the success which we 
have hitherto achieved, to the means 
which we can bring to bear upon its 
accomplishment; for otherwise we run 
the most serious risk of practising delu- 
sion upon ourselves and others, delusion 
which, at a certain point, degenerates 
even into imposture. 

What are the reasons for this unheard 
of—nay, in the sense I have described, 
this mad undertaking? I want to know 
at what period of history, and by what 
British statesman, such an act as this 
has ever been done? I have had some 
knowledge of those who have taken the 
leading part in the foreign affairs of this 
country for the last 40 years. I have 
sat in the Cabinet by the side of the 
Duke of Wellington, of Sir Robert Peel, 
of Lord Aberdeen, of Sir James Graham, 
of Lord Lansdowne, of Lord Palmer- 
ston, of Lord Clarendon, and of Lord 
Russell. Ihave known their modes of 
looking at these affairs; I have known 
the measure which they took of the 
rights, and duties, and powers of Eng- 
land, and of the limitations placed by a 
higher authority on all human power. 

howing the men, and the modes of 
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action of the men, I do not hesitate to 
say that there was not one of them who 
would for one moment have consented 
to look at such a scheme as has been 
contrived and accomplished in the dark, 
by the Members of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me, were I to speak, in the 
face of hon. Gentlemen opposite, in a tone 
equally confident of the late Lord Derby; 
but I have sat also with the late Lord 
Derby in the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, 
and I have the strongest conviction that if 
such a scheme had been presented to 
him he would, like his distinguished 
son, have entirely declined to be respon- 
sible for it, in part or in whole, as a 
device not within the limits of rational 
or practical politics. 

Now, Sir, let us look at some of the 
reasons which have been given for un- 
dertaking some of these extraordinary 
responsibilities. The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs says that 
other people have assumed responsibili- 
ties, and shall we take none? He seems 
to complain that we are entirely without 
responsibility. I had thought that in 
the condition of the British Empire we 
were tolerably well supplied. He says 
Russia is going to assume responsibili- 
ties. What responsibilities is Russia 
about to assume ? For nine months she 
is to maintain possession by her troops 
of the territories that they occupy, and 
after that she will act only in concur- 
rence and in partnership with Europe. 
What separate responsibility has Russia 
undertaken? Has the Under Secretary 
got another Schouvaloff Memorandum, 
not yet disclosed to us? No other re- 
sponsibility of Russia is mentioned in 
the Protocols or in the Treaty. But 
Austria is going to undertake responsi- 
bilities. Undoubtedly she is. She will 
be responsible for a territory of limited 
extent, inhabited by 1,200,000 or 
1,500,000 people, and that territory 
already surrounded, as to more than 
half its circumference, by her own terri- 
tory. This responsibility she has un- 
dertaken, in the face of day, by the 
mandate of Europe. Her mode of ob- 
taining it, whatever I may think of her 
general policy, has been perfectly honour- 
able. No one is entitled to find the 
slightest fault with her procedure. She 
has obtained the consent of Europe, and 
the authority of Europe; her task is, at 
any rate, within limits; she is not going 
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to take charge of half a continent; she 
is not going to proceed under an agree- 
ment made with closed doors, and im- 
posed by her Executive Government 
upon her own people, on its own single 
responsibility. 

So much for the responsibilities of 
others. But the Under Secretary has 
produced an argument much more ex- 
traordinary even than this. I really 
felt, when he used it last night, that 
there was something in it in full har- 
mony with the high-coloured Oriental 
character of these proceedings. The 
hon. Gentleman has discovered that 
Russia is in the greatest possible want 
of recruiting ground; she has such a 
small population, and so very few men 
in proportion to her means of subsist- 
ence. Now, Sir, I have always been 
under an impression, in which I must 
have been completely wrong. My im- 
pression had hitherto been that Russia 
was a country with comparatively small 
means of subsistence, and a compara- 
tively large number of inhabitants. 
Were this so, the business of recruiting 
is the easiest operation that could be 
conceived. It is also backed by the sys- 
tem of conscription. But as to the cha- 
racter of the recruiting ground of the 
hon. Gentleman, which he really might 
have drawn by copying from Zhe Ara- 
bian Nights, I tell him this—that, if he 
has not got information contrary to 
mine, so far from Russia getting or re- 
quiring recruiting ground in Armenia, 
Russia, long ago in possession of Georgia, 
has not even extended her ordinary sys- 
tem of conscription to the South of the 
Caucasus. Is the hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to contradict this statement? I 
have learned that the country of Georgia, 
into which I believe a year ago, or two 
years ago, Russia had not thought it 
worth while to extend her conscription, 
is a better territory for recruiting, has 
more population, and is better able to 
yield her soldiers, inhabited as it is ex- 
clusively by Christians, than that Arme- 
nia which has possessed and inflamed 
the imagination of the hon. Gentleman, 
and filled him with terrors, lest Russia 
should make use of it for her recruiting 
ground. Russia has not even carried 
her own system of recruiting into her 
present territory, towards the frontier 
of Turkey, and yet the hon. Gentleman 
tells us that it is her great scheme to 
acquire this Turkish territory, evidently 
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less adapted for the purpose, to su 
a poverty of men which Sas not ony 
and under which she has never suffered, 
and is not likely to suffer. A more ex. 
traordinary piece of information than 
that given by the hon. Gentleman, pro- 
ceeding as it does from an official source 
can hardly be imagined. But I do not 
blame the hon. Gentleman. I belicye 
that this strange conception is entirely 
owing to the poverty of his materials, 
It is, in reality, of a piece with the gene- 
ral idea and structure of that singular 
production which is called the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, and which I am 
convinced will be the astonishment—it 
may possibly be the calamity—of our 
children and of our children’s children. 
It would not be well, Sir, however, 
that the whole business of supplying ar- 
guments should fall upon the Under 
Secretary. The Secretary of State has 
also made a contribution towards the 
discovery of reasons to be urged in 
favour of this scheme. It is to be found 
in the despatch which has been for some 
days in our hands. The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs considers that 
throughout Asia Minor, as a consequence 
of the recent war, there will be a great 
disintegration of Ottoman rule, amount- 
ing nearly to a dissolution of society, so 
that if there is to be any hope of order 
or peace in that country, there is an ab- 
solute necessity for some kind of inter- 
vention. Now, Sir, in the first place, 
I beg you to compare this most de- 
plorable state of things with the other 
reports which we have heard as to 
the concentration of the Turkish En- 
pire. Why, if the Turkish Empire is 
concentrated, as is insisted upon by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and not “ par- 
titioned,’”’ as other and foolish people 
have imagined, just as that concentration 
would enable the Ottoman Power to 
manage its affairs in Europe with more 
efficiency, why should it not do the same 
thing in Asia? The Turkish Empire 
will be concentrated in Asia, as an effect 
of the concentration in Europe, and will 
be concentrated in Asia by the abstrac- 
tion of the territory which Russia has 
taken from it. But that is not all. In 
Europe the concentrated territory is to 
be administered under great difficulty 
by a minority of Mahommedans among 
a majority of Christians, by a Govern 
ment of the Turkish fashion, with (o- 
vernments of a very different and far 
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better fashion upon the frontiers at 
short distances. In European Turkey 
the Porte has constantly been troubled 
by revolts. In Asia, so far from her 
having greater difficulties to contend 
with, her difficulties are infinitely less. 
Who has heard of revolts in Asia Minor 
orin Mesopotamia ? Who are the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor in its centre? 
Ido not speak of Armenia ; but even in 
Armenia the Armenians are in a mino- 
rity. Who, I ask, are the inhabitants of 
Central Asia Minor ? They are the best 
and most solid of the Mahommedan 
population in the whole of the Turkish 
Empire, except that of Mesopotamia 
and the extreme South-east. Will the 
hon. Gentleman venture to contradict 
my statement? Iam quite sure he can- 
not; and yet my statement is one which, 
if it be true, is perfectly fatal to the 
argument of the Secretary of State. 
Kurdistan may be a lawless tract ; but I 
do not speak of Kurdistan, I speak of 
Central Asia Minor. Captain Burnaby 
isa good witness to call. I hope I may 
call him so, because he has been led 
accidentally to put into my mouth all 
manner of things which I never said, 
and consequently I hope that the men- 
tion of his name will be received with 
much favour by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. He is without doubt a competent 
observer of things which fall within his 
own view. He has given a very inte- 
resting account of his ride through the 
heart of Asia Minor, and he writes that 
itis inhabited by a population mainly of 
Mahommedans, and enthusiastic in its 
loyalty to the dynasty and the Mahom- 
medan religion. The fact is, that there 
is no evidence of the state of things 
stated by Lord Salisbury; it is entirely 
due to hisimagination. This has been 
the least troubled portion of the Turkish 
Empire. Bad government prevails in it, 
but only as it prevails everywhere. 
Who has ever heard before of the doc- 
trine set up by Lord Salisbury? Show 
me the documents in the voluminous 
records of the Foreign Office, of any 
anterior period, which are in harmony 
with this despatch of Lord Salisbury, 
and which represent a specially hopeless 
state of things in the interior of Asia 
Minor. I cannot but affirm that it is a 


despatch made to meet the case. I do 
notmean that Lord Salisbury has not 
persuaded himself of the truth of the 
statement he has made; but he is in a 
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position of great difficulty—he has to 
find a justification for an extraordinary 
and an unheard of measure. Rebellions 
in Asia Minor are things unheard of. 
Grievances in Asia Minor have never yet 
produced that result. Your own wit- 
ness (Captain Burnaby) is against you, 
and there is not the smallest pretence 
for saying that society in Asia Minor is 
in a condition of anarchy in a sense in- 
applicable to other portions of the 
Turkish Empire. And if it were so, 
this Convention does not refer to Asia 
Minor alone; it refers just as much to 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and Arabia. 
But the noble Lord says—‘‘ You have 
not given us an alternative policy!” 
My answer is, the Congress itself, so far 
as Armenia is concerned, has concurred 
in providing an alternative policy, and 
one most rational. Here is one of the 
most extraordinary among all the extra- 
ordinary parts of this unexampled pro- 
ceeding. The principle of British policy 
for very many years has been to regu- 
late everything relating to Turkey, so 
far as it was to be touched at all, by the 
common consent of Europe. On that 
principle the Treaty of Berlin has been 
framed with regard to the Province of 
Armenia. All the Powers that have 
signed that Treaty have taken from the 
Sultan an engagement for the good go- 
vernment of Armenia, and they are one 
and all entitled to enforce that engage- 
ment. With regard, then, to the very 
same matters and at the very same time, 
the same Government has been a party 
to providing for two totally different 
jurisdictions—the one of a higher and 
the other of a lower authority ; the one 
of European authority, with the consent 
of Turkey, the other of the authority of 
a single Power, with that same consent. 
Each of these may come, and is likely 
to come, into conflict with Turkey; but 
they may come also into conflict with 
one another. On the 4th of June, you 
signed a Treaty with the Sultan, under 
which the Sultan binds himself to you 
to settle with you certain reforms that 
are to be introduced into Armenia, among 
other countries. On the 13th of July, 
you signed another Treaty of Berlin, 
with the Sultan also, and with a great 
many other Powers, representing an 
authority far higher than that to which 
you and the Sultan can pretend; and 
this authority, with perfect parity among 
its members, provides that the Sultan, 
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in concert with each, and with the whole 
of them, shall introduce reforms into 
Armenia. What security have you, or 
have we, that these two authorities are 
to arrive at the same judgment on the 
reforms? There is very little doubt 
which of the two is superior. You may 
well talk of an alternative policy. You 
have provided, so far as Armenia is con- 
cerned, an alternative and a conflicting 
policy yourselves. 

And how came this about? What 
we find is, that you had made your 
own secret arrangements with Turkey, 
withdrawn from the knowledge of 
the European Powers, and when the 
question of Armenia was raised in 
the Congress at Berlin, you were 
apparently not in a condition to dis- 
close to the Congress—at all events, 
you did not disclose—that which you 
already had agreed upon for Turkey. 
The consequence of your alternative 
policy was that the Congress at Berlin 
adopted a system totally different to that 
to which you had agreed. The doctrine 
of the Government is that something 
was to be done. But something was 
done. The Sultan was already under 
obligations to Europe to execute reforms 
in Asiatic Turkey by the Treaty of 1856. 
If we wished to give effect to that obli- 
gation, why did not we invoke the 
authority of Europe? Is it not higher 
and stronger than ours? Do we mean 
to set up our own authority as greater 
than that of Europe? Do you think 
that we have a monopoly of humanity ? 
Has our conduct, with regard to Turkey, 
been such as to show that the care of 
the subject-populations has been our 
interest alone, or has been more stu- 
diously propagated by us, than by other 
Powers of Christendom? Do you think 
that intervention in the Sultan’s affairs 
is prejudicial and unwise when it is at- 
tempted by others, but beneficent and 
wise, when done by you single-handed ? 
Now, suppose that the Sultan had made 
an agreement with Russia, to do, in a 
certain portion of his territory, that 
which he has agreed with you to do in 
far the larger part of it. Suppose a 
Russian Minister had said—‘‘ We are 
going to reform the Judicature, the 
police, the finances, the Civil Service of 
Turkey, and stop the progress of cor- 
ruption in Constantinople.’ Would 
you have commended Russia for taking 
that course? Would you have allowed 
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Russia to take that course? No: nor 
yet to do a tenth part of what you ion 
done. You would have inflamed the 
country, and called out your Reserveg 
and adopted your military measures 
Sir, the whole tendency of what Her 
Majesty’s Government has done is to 
establish one law for others, and another 
for ourselves. Lord Salisbury has been 
speaking with some contempt of the 
philosophical historian, and he has said 
—if he be correctly reported—that the 
philosophical historian has often given 
countenance to wild and speculative 
ideas, which are not suited for the 
councils of statesmen. In my own 
opinion, the philosophical historian, when 
he gets his turn—and he will get his 
turn—will make a very formidable re- 
joinder ; he will say that it is from the 
councils of statesmen, or councils which 
are called such, that, upon this occasion, 
there has proceeded the most extraor- 
dinary crop of wild and speculative 
ideas which were ever grown in the 
hottest of all the hot-houses of politics, 
What, Sir, are the Ministerial repre- 
sentations of this design? It is said 
that, in order to defend the Turkish 
frontier from Russia, England must 
watch over the good government of 
Turkey in Asia; and, in order to enable 
her to watch over it effectually, she 
must take possession of Cyprus. I 
should not be at all surprised if the 
philosophic historian, when he comes to 
handle the subject, should be inclined 
to give a totally different version of the 
matter, and should repeat it in a man- 
ner something like this. No doubt, he 
will greatly improve the form; but he 
may say something of this sort—‘ Eng- 
land’”’—that is to say, an English 
Ministry—“‘ wanted to get possession 
of Cyprus, that it might have something 
to show to the people of England, by 
way of averting the reproach of defeat, 
or of presenting the semblance of 
triumph. In order to induce the Sultan 
to make them a present of Cyprus, they 
undertook to defend the Turkish frontier 
against Russia; and in order to make 
the defence of that frontier decent, ina 
philanthropic point of view, they took 
from the Sultan stipulations for the 
good government of Asia,” which 
experience had shown to be worthless. 
Icannotcomplain, Sir, that we havehad 
no explanation of the motives which in- 
duced the Sultan to enter into this Con- 
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vention. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State, in a moment of can- 
dour and great communicativeness—a 
quality in regard to which Her Ma- 
“tv's Government have not signally 
erred on the side of excess—last night, 
jid allow himself to tell us why it was 
that this Convention had been especially 
kept back from our knowledge. It was 
for this reason—If it had gone forth to 
the world, some ill-inclined persons would 
have persuaded the Sultan not to sign 
it, Itwas necessary, in order to make 
sure of the Sultan’s signing it, that it 
should be done in the dark. That is 
not my statement ; it is the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman who made it on the 
partof the Government. But why is it 
not good for the Sultan, as it is for 
everybody else, that he should do what 
he is called upon to do, after every op- 
portunity of knowledge and informa- 
tion? If it had been known that this 
Convention was in the course of being 
negotiated, then there, as here, all the 
world would have had an opportunity of 
giving an opinion, and of giving in- 
formation upon it. ‘‘No,” says the 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ that would have been 
utterly fatal; the Sultan would never 
have signed it. Secrecy was necessary 
in order to bring him to such a point.” 
And is that, Sir, the account given by a 
British Minister of the motives for a 
British negotiation? Publicity would 
have exhibited all the facts, opened 
every mouth, thrown the full light of 
day on the entire transaction ; but that, 
as we now know, in the judgment of 
the Government, would have been fatal 
to the signing of the Convention by the 
Sultan. It appears to me then, Sir, as I 
will say again, that we are truly in the 
region of The Arabian Nights, more than 
in the region of practical politics, as 
that region was known to the genera- 
tion of our forefathers, or to my own 
eatlier public life. The whole matter 
1 80 strange that, as we pass on from 
point to point, new wonders continually 
open upon us. It is not a matter of 
astonishment that—as has been stated so 
well by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea—a large portion of the people 
of England has been so silent on the 
subject of this Convention. I do not 


believe that now, in this debate, how- 
ever it might be prolonged, we should 
be able to view it in all its lights, or to 
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or one-half of the dangers which, in the 
real and substantial conception of the 
scheme, it involves. 

But, Sir, passing on from the matters 
which this Convention contains, I go to 
what is, if possible, more serious; and I 
want to know from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what is really their doctrine, 
and their view, about the binding force 
of Treaties? Upon this subject I am 
entirely and hopelessly confused. This 
country made a Declaration on the 17th 
January, 1871. I now tell Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that I am going to 
attack their title, in point of honour and 
good faith, to conclude the Anglo-Tur- 
kish Convention in the way in which it 
was concluded. I say that they had no 
title. I say that the Convention, as it 
stands, is an offence against European 
law. I say that upon their own prin- 
ciples it has no legal force until the 
Powers of Europe shall have agreed to 
it. I want to know the opinion of the 
Government upon that subject, and if 
they do not agree with the opinion I 


Resolution. 


-have now given, I want to know how 


they could depart from a principle of 
their own which they have laid down in 
their own language, and on which they 
have strongly insisted during the pre- 
sent year? I go back, Sir, however, to 
the 17th January, 1871. The Assembly 
of Plenipotentiaries spoke thus— 

“ They recognize that it is one essential prin- 
ciple of the law of nations that no Power can 
liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty, 
nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting Powers by means 
of an amicable agreement.” 


Now, Sir, I desire to know whether the 
Convention of the 4th of June does, or 
does not, modify the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris? I hold that it does 
modify those stipulations. I say that 
the cession of Cyprus to England — 
veil it as you like under the terms of 
‘* occupation ” and ‘‘ administration ”— 
the delivery of Cyprus into the power of 
England, and all that legislative power 
over Cyprus, which you are going to 
claim, and which you are going to 
exercise—I presume under the authority 
of the Sultan—is totally at variance with 
both the spirit and letter of the Decla- 
ration of London, in its application to 
the Treaty of Paris. By the Treaty of 
Paris, every Power in Europe is bound 
to take an interest in that question, for 





open up one-half of the contingencies, 


it bears upon the integrity of the Tur- 
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kish Empire. It is a matter of common 
concern, and particular signatory Powers 
have no right to deal with it by separate 
arrangement. Supposing that Russia 
had taken Mitylene; juridically, the 
question would have just been the same, 
and it would then have been true, as it 
is now true, that her assumption of it 
had no legal validity without the assent 
of Europe. That is not my opinion 
alone. What was your own language a 
few weeks ago? Lord Derby said, on 
the 8th of March, in this year, on your 
behalf, in a despatch— 

“Tt will be desirable to have it understood, 
in the first place, that no alteration in the state 
of things previously established by Treaty 
should be acknowledged as valid, until it has 
received the assent of the Powers.” 


That was the language of Lord Derby 
on the 8th of March. Accordingly, the 
alterations made by the Treaty of San 
Stefano in the state of things previously 
established have either been reversed, 
or have since received the assent of the 
Powers of Europe. But what title have 
you to make other alterations on your own 
motion only? If you may thus act, 
may not Russia thus act? If Russia 
may not thus act, what right have you 
to take such proceedings? If the Porte 
is entitled to give over Cyprus to you, 
is she, or is she not entitled, Il ask again, 
to give over Mitylene to Russia? If 
she is entitled to do the one and not the 
other, show me the international and 
juridical grounds on which you found 
that difference. It is quite time that 
the question should be asked, and that 
the question should be answered. I 
am profoundly alarmed at the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the faith of Treaties. A few 
months ago they were gaining infinite 
credit from Europe—I admit the fact— 
as the champion of public law. They 
had made demands upon Russia which 
led them, undoubtedly, to a diplomatic 
victory. They required Russia to sub- 
mit to the meeting of a Congress, on 
terms much narrower and closer than 
had been pressed on any other Power 
at any former period. They brought 
the Congress together under limitations 
imposed by their will—limitations which, 
as far as I know, had never been pre- 
viously pressed upon the Parties to a 
European Congress. But Russia did 
submit; and by making their demand, 
and carrying their demand, Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government obtained credit ag 
the champions of public law. But what 
have they, since then, been doing with 
public law themselves? They sent theip 
Fleet into the Dardanelles, and kept it 
there, even in the time of peace. Was 
not that a violation of public law? A 
hon. and learned Friend of mine, the 
Member for the Denbigh Boroughs (Mr 
Watkin Williams), gave Notice of ; 
Question on this subject to Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, impugning the lo. 
gality of their act; but the Notice of 
his Question was received on the other 
side of the House with such stormy 
manifestations as cannot easily be for. 
gotten. It was a simple Question ona 
point of law; but whether, on account 
of its inconvenient character, or on some 
other ground, this method of meeting it 
was adopted, and with such effect that 
my hon. and learned Friend appears to 
have thought that, after all, discretion 
was the better part of valour, and that 
perhaps his Question had better not be 
put. 

In the meantime, the British Fleet 
remained, and for a time, undoubtedly, 
without any sanction ever made known 
to us, within the Dardanelles in time of 
peace. Well, Sir, what declaration do 
we find before us in the Protocols, about 
that Article of the Treaty of London, 
which lays down the law of Europe with 
respect to the Straits? We find that 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary has taken 
upon himself to declare on behalf of 
England, without the consent of the 
other Powers of Europe, that we should 
determine for ourselves in what way we 
shall hereafter understand and construe 
that Article of the Treaty of London, 
which refers to the closing of the Dar- 
danelles. What right has the British 
Plenipotentiary to make any such decla- 
ration? Lord Salisbury has inserted in 
the Protocols these words— 

“Considering that the Treaty of Berlin wil 
modify an important part of the arrangements 
sanctioned by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and 
that the interpretation of Article 2 of the 
Treaty of London, which is dependent on the 
Treaty of Paris, may thus become a matter of 
dispute :—‘I declare on behalf of England 
that the obligations of Her Britannic Majesty 
relating to the closing of the Straits, do not 
go further than an engagement with the 
Sultan to respect in this matter His Majestys 
independent determinations in conformity with 
the spirit of existing Treaties.’”’ 


With respect, then, Sir, to that very 
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Treaty of London, which was concluded 
for the very purpose of establishing the 
doctrine that no single Power could 
either depart from, or modify, the stipu- 
lations of any engagement, England has 
daimed to record a declaration with 
regard to the closing of the Straits that 
she will not be bound by the letter of 
the Treaty, but will fall back on its spirit, 
and make herself alone the judge of 
that spirit. It seems to me that this is 
a breach of the Treaty ; a flat violation, 
as it stands, of the Treaty of London. 
The Russian eee not un- 
naturally met it by recording their 
counter-declaration that the principle of 
closing the Straits was a European prin- 
ciple, and that the stipulations concluded 
in this respect in 1841, 1856, and 1871, 
confirmed at present by the Treaty of 
Berlin, were binding on the part of the 
Powers in accordance, not with the spirit 
only, but with the spirit and the letter 
of the existing Treaties. Well, Sir, I 
use those citations mainly as illustrations 
of the vital and fundamental inquiry, 
what is the ground on which you claim 
your title to make this separate Treaty 
with Turkey, and to modify the law of 
Europe without the assent of Europe? 
I confess it appears to me that it is a 
clear infraction of the principles de- 
clared in London in 1871, and declared 
by yourselves in the earlier portions of 
the negotiations. 

Now, Sir, have foreign Powers no 
ground to complain of the manner of 
our proceedings in this matter? We 
brought them to Berlin under the full 
belief that we ourselves were there for 
the purpose of maintaining a very high 
doctrine about European law, and of 
contending that the provisions of 1856 
were unalterable, except by European 
authority. Under that belief we carried 
them through all the important parts, 
or very nearly all the important parts, 
of the Treaty of Berlin, and it was only 
at the close of the negotiations that they 
found out that we, in the meantime, not 
by European authority, not even with 
the knowledge of any Power in Europe, 
as far as we are informed, had, in con- 
cert with the Porte, and, as the Under 
Secretary has told us, keeping even 
Turkey purposely in the dark, lest the 
Sultan should refuse to sign—we had 
altered the Treaty of 1856, behind the 
back of Europe, by establishing a sole 
Protectorate, and a single-handed right 
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of intervention in Asiatic Turkey, and 
by assuming the administration and 
occupation of the Island of Cyprus. 

Now, Sir, this was in direct contra- 
diction to the doctrine laid down by all 
pers authorities, and notably by 

ord Clarendon, in a despatch, dated 
the 22nd July, 1854. Lord Clarendon 
says— 

“If such reforms are to be promoted by any 
foreign influence, it can only be by means of 
friendly counsel and advice, and not by an 
interference grounded upon Treaty engage- 
ments into which no State could enter without 
abdicating its independence.”’ 


In defiance of this principle you have 
taken a Treaty engagement with Turkey, 
and you have taken it alone. Now the 
great object of the Crimean War, and 
of the Treaty of 1856, was first of all 
to defeat and to prevent all sole inter- 
ference with Turkey whatever, and to 
lay down the principle that whatever 
concerned Turkey should be the concern, 
not of one Power, but of Europe. Not 
only so, but there was another, and a 
noble portion of the policy of that time, 
which you have completely reversed. 
When England and France went into 
the Crimean War, they went into it as 
the champions of public law; and one 
of the first and most solemn acts which 
they performed was to contract a mutual 
engagement that, come what might, 
contending as they did for public law in 
the general interests of Europe and of 
civilization, neither the one nor the 
other should turn to her own profit the 
issue of the war, or use it for her own 
aggrandizement. What have we now 
done in connection with the principle in- 
volved in that engagement? Into the 
recent war we did not go. For the sub- 
ject-races we lifted no arm of strength. 
‘What has been done for them has been 
done without us, has been done morally 
in spite of us. We contented ourselves 
with diplomatic war, not in their behalf, 
but against their cause. This war we 
carried on very actively through our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, against 
the Power engaged in the endeavour to 
liberate those subject-races—against her 
in that war, and in the best of her acts, 
although we aided her in her criminal 
proceedings in respect to Bessarabia ; 
proceedings against which we pro- 
tested, no doubt, in the face of the 
Assembly at Berlin, but with a written 
document, known to every one of its 
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members, that, if only she would hold 
to her point, we were ready to concur 
with her. Now, Sir, that self-denying 
engagement on the part of France 
and England was a noble and an 
honourable act, and it stands in the 
most glaring contrast with what has 
lately been done. It had the entire 
approval of the people of this country ; 
and I have yet to learn that the people 
of this country will approve of the 
reversal, by a stroke struck in secret, of 
the policy it embodied. The conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in going to 
Berlin, and negotiating there in the 
guise of maintainers of that public law 
which they themselves knew that they 
had just set aside, appears to me to be 
of a character of which foreign Powers 
have a right to complain as a proceed- 
ing tainted with duplicity. It is not 
enough to say that no Power in Europe 
protests against it. It is not a very 
dignified thing for any great Power to 
protest, unless it has well considered 
the means it it may possess of giving 
effect to its protests. It is not bound to 
protest at a given moment; it may 
choose its own time; but we are bound 
now, and at every time, to proceed upon 
the principles which we believe to be 
the principles of justice, and to test the 
conduct of the Government by the ap- 
plication of those principles. 

Is it possible Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can believe that they have been 
behaving in a manner worthy of Eng- 
land to, for example, all the Mediter- 
ranean Powers? ‘They say that they 
have spared the susceptibilities of 
France. I will not now speak espe- 
cially of Italy, though I might do it, 
as she is a Power whose coasts are only 
in the Mediterranean; but I speak of 
France. How have you’ spared her 
susceptibilities? By making a secret 
contract with the Sultan, which extends 
to the government of the whole of Tur- 
key in Asia, and so includes the region 
of Syria, of the historical relations of 
which with France you cannot but be 
aware. You have stepped in between 
France and her historical relations with 
Syria; you have affected her position in 
the Mediterranean by the acquisition of 
Cyprus; you have forgotten the honour- 
able and leading part which France has 
already taken in matters of vital con- 
sequence connected with the internal 
condition of Turkey in Asia. Do you 
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think that France has not cause to be 
jealous of these proceedings? Ag t 
her declarations, f do not pretend to 
be in possession of authentic evidence. 
but I listened with much astonishmen} 
to the language of the noble Lord to. 
night. The noble Lord to-night quoted 
a speech of M. Gambetta, which he 
thought favourable to the recent policy 
of England; and he said it would be 
admitted that M. Gambetta could not 
be considered as a friendly witness, 
Surely, Sir, the noble Lord could hays 
given no attention whatever to the 
course taken by a portion of the French 
Press during the Eastern controversy, 
The reputed organ of M. Gambetta in 
the French Press—I speak of that 
which I believe is notorious—is 7h. 
République Francaise. I have read The 
République Francaise from time to time 
during these transactions. I have never 
seen a notice in it of my own course, 
except in terms of the severest con- 
demnation, and that journal has ap- 
peared to be nearly as much devoted as 
some of the journals of this Metropolis 
to the support of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon the Eastern 
Question. I do not now enter into mo- 
tives; but such is the fact. Zhe Journal 
des Débats has maintained, as far as I 
know, a tone nearly similar. At the 
same time, in Zhe Journal des Débats, 
within the last few days, I find this 
passage— 

‘‘ Let England represent to herself what her 
feelings would have been if France in the days 
of her power ”— 


“In the days of her power!” what a 
bitter reflection for the French writer at 
the moment !— 

‘¢done what England has just accomplished, 
and if she had done it in the same manner.” 
Sir, had France taken such a proceed- 
ing, I know very well what England 
would have thought. The writer in Zhe 
Journal des Débats goes on to refer, and 
to refer with perfect justice, to the 
opinions expressed in this country at 
the time as to the annexation of Savoy 
and of Nice. That annexation was one 
of trifling political consequence in itself. 
Nay, more; I will venture to say, 3% 
regards Savoy, what I could not state 
as regards Nice, it was an annexation 
which was not otherwise than agreeable 
to the real nature of the circumstances 
at the time. The annexation of these 
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vinces was effected under circum- 
ping which did not cause public 
sandal; yet such were the feelings 
aroused in this country, that I give it 
confidently as my opinion, that if it had 
not been for the commercial negotiations 
with France, and for the French Treaty 
of the same year, it is too probable that 
we should have found our way to war 
with France, out of jealousy against 
those annexations. A course tending 
manifestly in that direction was recom- 
mended in this House, not under the 
name of war, but under the name of a 
“Qontinental combination” against 
France, from this Opposition Bench, 
near which I now stand, by a Gentle- 
man who then principally expressed the 
opinions of the Conservative Party on 
foreign affairs in Parliament—I mean 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. Sir, it would 
perhaps be agreeable neither to the 
recollections, nor to the hopes and as- 
pirations of France, that she should 
commit herself to a protest at a time 
when prudence might recommend that 
her protest should be in words alone. 
But when I look back upon all the 
phases of this Eastern Question, I say 
of France, whether she protest or not, 
that Iam grateful to France for the part 
she has taken on more than one occasion ; 
and that I feel ashamed of the treatment 
to which she has now been subjected. 
The union of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, which wasstoutly resisted by hon. 
Gentlemen I see opposite, was, perhaps, 
the very best thing that had ever been 
accomplished towards the liberation of 
the Christian populations in the East, 
towards establishing a barrier against 
Russia, and towards the general settle- 
nent of the question, within the last 20 
years. That union was mainly due to 
the energetic agency of France ; it was 
likewise mainly due to France that the 
intervention in the case of the Lebanon 
was instituted, and was carried to a 
close with the energy which the case re- 
quired, 
_ Allow me, Sir, to point out that that 
intervention ought, in my opinion, to 
have supplied a model for the proceed- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
they thought that the condition of 
Asiatic Turkey, as I strongly think, re- 
quired the notice of other Powers, it was 
open to them at the Congress at Berlin 
to have proposed that principles such as 
have been laid down for Armenia should 
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be carried into effect in other portions of 
Asiatic Turkey, and likewise that the 
provisions adopted in the case of the 
Lebanon would have supplied a prece- 
dent for giving shape to those provisions. 
That history, Sir, of the mode in which 
the disturbances in the Lebanon were 
dealt with was creditable to all con- 
cerned ; but it was especially creditable 
to France. By the use of firm language, 
which always has its effect with Turkey, 
France, England, and Russia interposed 
to stop effectually a state of things 
which had reached the extremest horror 
in Syria. I heard to-night the descrip- 
tion of Syria given by the noble Lord ; 
but from that description it did not ap- 
pear that he had ever so much as heard 
a whisper of the transactions to which 
I now refer. However, those trans- 
actions brought about an intervention of 
the Great Powers. Despatches were 
written, couched in intelligible lan- 
guage, and with the intention and de- 
termination that they should take effect ; 
not as in September, 1876, when high 
words were idly wasted, but in a very 
different temper, and with very different 
courage and determination. Turkey was 
required to execute a great criminal—a 
person whose rank was no less than that 
of a Pasha, and that Pasha was executed 
accordingly. Arrangements were made 
for the government of the Province, with 
respect to which, avoiding all detail, I 
will only say they were of such a cha- 
racter that, under a variety of Governors, 
it has since, as I believe, enjoyed at 
least comparative peace, order, and hap- 
piness. I am happy to say that the 
British Government of the day vigorously 
co-operated to bring about those arrange- 
ments, which you have not condescended 
to copy, and which you have not sought 
the aid of Europe to extend in other 
portions of Turkey in Asia, choosing 
rather other methods of proceeding, more 
visibly connected with selfish and sepa- 
rate interests; but I am bound also to 
admit that of the honour, which was 
reaped by the whole of the intervening 
Powers, the principal share due on that 
occasion was due, not to England, but 
to France. And now France, in her 


comparative weakness—in the days, at 
least, when she thinks reserve still most 
befits her policy—is to see us, who in 
that affair were content to follow in her 
wake, and who, on the question of the 
Principalities, rather resisted than aided 
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her, step in between her and her his- 
torical associations, and the just claims 
growing outof them. Are you sanguine 
enough to believe that such facts as 
these will not be unremembered by her 
in the days of her prosperity and her 
strength ? 

But, Sir, if foreign Powers have rea- 
son to complain of the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, what shall I 
say of that conduct in its bearing upon 
the dignity and the rights of Parliament? 
The Treaty-making power in this coun- 
try is a power of which I have some 
special right to speak at the present mo- 
ment, because I have had the oppor- 
tunity of declaring my opinions on a 
recent occasion, in the presence of im- 
portant personages connected with Go- 
vernment. It is a power, Sir, of Prero- 
gative, which in the abstract is difficult 
to defend ; but which has been endured 
because it had been uniformly used with 
moderation, with careful regard to pre- 
cedent, with a just estimate of the rights 
of the people, and with due knowledge 
of the existing sense and convictions of 
the people. When it ceases to be so 
used, and comes to be used in another 
manner, it is a power that becomes, in 
one word, intolerable. The British Con- 
stitution instead of being, as it has been 
largely admitted to be, the admiration 
of the world, would be, not the admira- 
tion, but the derision of the world, un- 
less due regard were paid to the rights 
of Parliament in matters thus largely 
and profoundly affecting the welfare of 
the country. Now, Sir, have, or have 
not, Her Majesty’s Government paid due 
regard to the rights of Parliament? 
They have yet to state their own case 
upon the subject; but at present it ap- 
pears to me that they have made an im- 
prudent, and even an unheard-of use 
of the Treaty-making power. They have 
gone beyond the limits of precedent; 
they have not adhered to known prin- 
ciples of action; they have not marched 
in concert with the convictions of the 
country, but have acted entirely without 
its knowledge or expectation. They 
have not only not developed and fulfilled 
the policy of former proceedings, but 
they have actually reversed that policy. 
The Treaty of Paris, as I have shown, 
rejected altogether the sole interference 


of any Power in the affairs of the Otto-|/ 


man Empire; but you have laid hands 
on the Island of Cyprus, and you will 
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keep it as long as you please; and you 
have taken powers under which your 
sole interference with Turkey will haye 
no limit, except such as you yourselyes 
may choose to attach to it. You haye 
therefore, employed your power upon 
principles the direct reverse of those on 
which Parliament had a right to sup- 
pose you wouldact. The Treaty-making 
power has hitherto been safe, because 
those who used it took care to haye a 
knowledge of the public sentiment, and 
took care also that the country should be 
aware of the general aims which they 
were prosecuting, and the direction ip 
which they marched. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea employed an 
excellent expression when he said it had 
been usual that all the general lines of 
negotiation should be known to the 
nation ; and I believe you cannot show 
an important stipulation in a Treaty, or 
if you can it would be the very rarest 
exception, and one of comparatively in. 
significant weight, of which the general 
lines had not been known and familiar 
to the people, before the faith of the 
Crown was committed. Of all the cases 
quoted by the noble Lord opposite, and 





which have, no doubt, been collected by 
official care, there is not one that was 
secretly negotiated, and the negotiation 
carrying it to a point, placing it beyond 
the control of Parliament. The whole 
proceedings about the Ionian Islands— 
which he triumphantly cited—extended 
over many months; they were in the full 
knowledge of the country, and it was 
perfectly in the power of Parliament 
before the work was accomplished to in- 
terfere and arrest it if it pleased. The 
offer made by the Government was one 
in respect of which it was perfectly well 
known that it must depend upon the 
state of opinion in England. I now call 
upon hon. Gentlemen to produce, if they 
can, one instance of a Treaty of great 
importance, involving large and remote 
responsibilities, certain, in given col- 
tingencies, to impose heavy sacrifices 
upon the people, entirely beyond the 
lines of ordinary precedent, and revers- 
ing, as I have shown, established and 
vital principles of policy, which has 
been negotiated in secret, ratified in se- 
cret,and produced to Parliament only 
when it had received the final seal. 
Sir, I must add that it is almost ludi- 
crous to examine our relative positions 
with regard to the Treaty of Berlin aud 
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vention. At this moment, if we had 
found, as we have not found, the Treaty 
of Berlin ‘to be on the whole a bad 
Treaty, which it was our duty to defeat 
it we could, we find ourselves at liberty 
tomake the attempt. We have not yet 
passed the day of ratification. This 
House of Parliament may declare itself 
in decisive terms against any Treaty be- 
fore ratification. ‘The intervention of a 
Parliamentary Chamber, by well-under- 
stood precedent, can stop the ratification 
of a Treaty. That is to say, the Go- 
yernment which chooses to stop the rati- 
fication of a Treaty, in consequence of 
such an intervention is not liable to a 
charge of bad faith. Ispeak from pre- 
cedent, and from recollections which I 
think are tolerably clear. I refer to the 
case which happened in the year 1841 
or 1842—but I think the former year. 
The question, which was of very great 
difficulty and importance, and was, at that 
time, of very considerable soreness be- 
tween the two countries, related to the 
right of search at sea for slaves. A 
Treaty had been framed between the 
Governments of England and France. 
After that Treaty had been concluded 
and signed, the French Chamber mani- 
fested a spirit of ungovernable hostility 
towards it, whether by vote or any other 
form I do not now recollect. The French 
Government refused to ratify the Treaty, 
and the British Government accepted the 
decision of the French Government, and 
admitted that, however the act was to be 
lamented, it was within the rights that 
that Government possessed. And so we 
stand now with regard to the Treaty of 
Rerlin. Thereisnothing init whichstands, 
perhaps, precisely as we should have anti- 
cipated; but everythings stands within 
a certain measurable limit of deviation, 
80 to call it, from what we might have 
anticipated, and from what we were 
bound to anticipate. And yet there it 
would be in our power to interfere. In 
the case of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, on the contrary, we have a new 
and strange disclosure, almost like a 
revelation from another world, on mat- 
ters totally unheard of in English poli- 
ties, totally unknown to the course of 
our precedents, and no means are 
allowed to us of intervention or rejec- 
tion. The ratification is carefully 


effected several days before the exist- 
ence of the Treaty ismade known. We 
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are not told that it was kept back in 
order that it might be placed beyond our 
reach ; but only that it waskept back lest 
the Sultan, if it were brought into the 
light of day, should refuse to sign it. 
Sir, the noble Lord who has last sat 
down is totally incapable of mockery or 
of unkindly action of any sort. Were 
it not so, I should have been tempted to 
suppose that he was mocking us when 
he said—‘‘ You ought to have known 
quite enough about it, for hints of all 
kinds were cast about.” 

This to my mind, Sir, is a most serious 
matter. I think we have lost greatly by 
the conclusion of this Convention; I 
think we have lost very greatly indeed 
the sympathy and respect of the nations 
of Europe. I do not expect or believe 
that we shall fall into that sort of con- 
tempt which follows upon weakness. I 
think it to be one of the most threadbare 
of all the weapons of Party warfare 
when we hear, as we sometimes hear, 
on the accession of a new Government, 
that before its accession the Govern- 
ment of England had been despised all 
over the world, and that now, on the 
contrary, she has risen in the general 
estimation, and holds her proper place in 


Resolution. 








the Councils of Nations. This England 
of ours is not so poor and so weak a 
thing as to depend upon the reputation 
of this or that Administration ; and the 
world knows pretty well of what stuff 
she is made. I am not quite sure 
however, that the world has the same 
clear and strong conviction with respect 
to the standard of our moral action as 
it has with respect to the standard of 
our material strength. Now, I am de- 
sirous that the standard of our material 
strength shall be highly and justly 
estimated by the other nations of 
Christendom ; but I believe it to be of 
still more vital consequence that we 
should stand high in their estimation as 
the lovers of truth, of honour, and of 
openness in all our proceedings, as those 
who know how to cast aside the motives 
of a narrow selfishness, and give scope 
to considerations of broad and lofty 
rinciple. I value our insular position, 
but I dread the day when we shall be 
reduced to a moral insularity. I desire 
that sympathy should be cherished with 
every country, be its name what it may; 
and I fear that the conclusion of this 
Convention will be injurious to the 





| action of that sympathy. The proceed- 
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ings have all along been associated with 
a profession as to certain British inte- 
rests, which, although I believe them to 
be perfectly fictitious and imaginary, 
have yet been pursued with as much 
zeal and eagerness, as if they had been 
the most vital realities in the world. 
This setting up of our own interests, 
out of place, in an exaggerated form, 
beyond their proper sphere, and not 
merely the setting up of such interests, 
but the mode in which they have been 
pursued, has greatly diminished, not, 
as I have said, the regard for our 
material strength, but the estimation of 
our moral standard of action, and con- 
sequently our moral position in the 
world. Ifthat be so, Sir, with respect 
to foreign countries, with respect to 
Parliament, I believe the case to be 
graver still. 

I am reluctant to trespass further on 
the patience of the House. I have 
already the opinions which I have now 
declared about the exercise of the 
Treaty-making power, I had not long 
ago an opportunity of expressing in the 
face of an important personage asso- 
ciated with Government. I must now 
add that I had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing commendation from that quarter 
given to the principles I had laid down, 
as to the manner in which the Treaty- 
making power ought to be exercised— 
that is to say, that it should be exercised 
with regard to the actual state of the 
convictions, and the knowledge, and the 
desires of the people, and not merely 
according to the idea that a particular 
Government might, however sincerely, 
conceive as to their interest. Iam ata 
loss to reconcile those commendations. 

IT am afraid, Sir, that we have reached 
a state of thingsin which Her Majesty’s 
Government have done great and need- 
less harm to the rights and Preroga- 
tives of Parliament. I do not even 
hesitate to say that although I believe 
the Treaty-making power has stood on 
firm foundations in this country down 
to the present year, and although it is 
most deplorable that anything should 
be said, or done, to bring it into ques- 
tion, yet such proceedings, as these most 
recent proceedings of the Administra- 
tion, have a direct tendency to produce 
that effect, and, if persevered in, will 
undoubtedly end in raising controversies 
with respect to that power, which we 
should all of us be desirous to avoid. 
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I will not fail, so far as my pow 
carry me, in the duty of eninge 
against that course. I grieve over that 
which has been done. I am obliged to 
recall words which I used some 15 
months ago in this House, with regard 
to the contingencies of the war which 
had then just broken out. I said that 
if the work of liberation was to be done, 
but was effected, without the approval, 
nay, rather under the ban, of England, 
as a man I should rejoice, but as an 
Englishman I should hide my head, 
That is the result which has actually 
arrived; and now, even at the last 
moment, and even in the Congress at 
Berlin, after the war had been con- 
cluded, with final results favourable to 
the freedom and happiness of mankind, 
the action of the English Government 
has not been directed to the extension 
of the work of liberation; but, on the 
contrary, to its contraction. I had 
myself begun to cherish the expectation 
and the desire that these keen debates 
—for keen they could not but be—on the 
great Eastern Question, were about to 
reach or even had reached their close; 
but while we were indulging in these 
fond anticipations, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were preparing a new stroke 
for us, and we were startled with a 
novelty even greater than any that had 
gone before. It is also one in respect 
to which we have, I fear, as yet, no 
justification for assuming that it is the 
last. On the contrary, we are perplexed 
with the apprehension that as long as 
these proceedings continue to be sus- 
tained by a majority in this House, and 
as long as the country has had no op- 
portunity of passing its final and con- 
clusive judgment, they will be repeated 
and renewed, from time to time, as may 
seem good to the Ministers in power. 
More and more damage will thus be 
done both to the great name and honour 
of this country, and to the Prerogatives 
and rights of Parliament, bound up, as 
they are, with the liberties of the peo- 
ple. First, we have the setting up of 
British interests, not real but imaginary. 
Then, we have the prosecution of these 
supposed British interests, by means of 
strange and unheard of schemes, such 
as never occurred even to the imagina- 
tion of statesmen of other days. Then 
we have those strange and unheard of 
schemes, prosecuted in a manner which 
appears, as I conceive, to indicate a very 
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deficient regard to the authority of the 
law of Europe, and to that. just respect 
which is due to all foreign Powers. 
Then we have, associated with this 
ievous lack, a disregard, a neglect— 
it may, perhaps, even be said, a con- 
tempt—for the rights of Parliament. 
Lastly, along with all this, we create a 
belief, a belief rather strengthened than 
weakened by the evident absence of any 
eagerness on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give us financial informa- 
tion, that the result of those operations 
of the Government, so unsound in their 
foundation, so wild in their aims, is 
likely to be an increase of responsibility, 
with no addition, but rather with a 
diminution, of strength; a loss of re- 
spect abroad ; a shock to constitutional 
instincts and practices at home; and 
also an augmentation of the burdens 
which are borne with such exemplary 
patience by a too confiding people. 

Mr. SIDEBOTTOM *: Sir, during the 
whole of the protracted debates which 
have taken place upon the momentous 
question which has so long agitated the 
public mind of this country, and of all 
Europe, I have never troubled the House 
with any observations; but as it is a 
subject in which I take the deepest in- 
terest, and upon which I feel very 
strongly, I hope the House will grant 
me its indulgence for a few minutes. 
Now, it would be most presumptuous in 
me to attempt to follow the eloquent 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. I am one of those 
who have often sat spell-bound under 
the influence of his surpassing eloquence, 
and have thought that his magnificent 
orations might well bear comparison with 
any of those most celebrated in either 
ancient or modern times; but in view 
of the peril to our common country, 
from which we have now so happily 
escaped, I had hoped that we had heard 
the last of these Party recriminations, 
that we should have laid aside all petty, 
personal, and paltry Party feelings, have 
risen equal to the occasion, and, instead 
of attempting to damage and weaken 
Her Majesty’s Government, should have 
remembered that, whether Liberals or 
Conservatives, we are Englishmen alike, 
and have supported the Government in 
the difficult position in which they are 
placed. Now, to form an accurate judg- 
ment on the merits of this great ques- 
tion, it is necessary to take a broad, a 
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wide, and comprehensive view of all the 
facts and circumstances connected with 
it. For ages the Eastern Question has 
been a problem from the solution of 
which statesmen have shrunk, and 
which has weighed like a nightmare 
upon the minds of the leading public 
men of Europe. A quarter of a century 
ago, in alliance with France, we fondly 
hoped it had been solved in the trenches 
of Sebastopol, and on the blood-stained 
heights of Inkerman and Alma. That hope 
was vain. The same causes which led 
to the Crimean War have been at work 
since, and have ultimately brought on 
the far more dreadful war which has 
now happily come to an end. It is 
vain to speculate, it is useless to argue, 
whether that war was caused by the 
chronic mis-government of Turkey, or 
by the reckless and insatiable ambition 
of Russia. There will probably never 
be any positive agreement on this score ; 
but one thing is clear—it is perfectly 
certain that it was not caused by any 
act or deed of England; but that, on 
the contrary, every effort was used by 
our Government, in the first instance, 
to prevent the war, and afterwards to 
limit its area and bring it to a conclu- 
sion as soon as possible. And their 
motives for thus acting, and for pursuing 
that policy, are perfectly plain and ob- 
vious. Apart altogether from the ab- 
stract desire which every right-minded 
person must entertain to prevent the 
horrors and carnage and bloodshed of 
war, we had the strongest reasons for 
wishing to preserve peace. We have a 
great Eastern Empire in India, with 
the safety and prosperity of which it is 
scarcely too much to say the prosperity 
and greatness of England herself are 
inextricably involved; and we have, 
therefore, the most direct and cogent 
reasons for deprecating interference 
with the existing order of things in 
those regions, and for watching, with 
the greatest anxiety, that our direct road 
to that immense Possession shall neither 
be tampered with, or even remotely 
threatened, by any great European 
Power obtaining possession, on one pre- 
text or another, of any of those countries 
or places which either directly or indi- 
rectly command the route. Hence the 
great interest manifested by this coun- 
try in the Eastern Question ; hence the 
instinctive feeling of the people that 
the action of Russia imperilled our in- 
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terests; hence the firm resolve, clearly 
manifested by the vast majority of the 
nation, to support the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in resisting her 
encroachments, and maintaining and 
upholding our. own interests. Now, 
what are the facts? Russia went to 
war with Turkey ostensibly for the pro- 
tection of the Christians. That war was 
carried on with varied fortune; but in 
the end she was completely victorious, 
and Turkey compelled humbly to sue 
for peace. Terms of the greatest harsh- 
ness were offered, unnecessary delays 
interposed, and, in open defiance of the 
most solemn promises, the Forces of the 
conqueror pushed steadily forward to- 
wards Constantinople, till its towers 
were actually in sight. The negotiations 
for peace were conducted with the very 
greatest secrecy, and there can be no mo- 
ral doubt whatever that, but for the firm, 
decided, and straightforward action of 
Her Majesty’s Governmentin sending our 
Fleet into the Dardanelles, with instruc- 
tions to keep open the water-way, Russia 
would have gained possession of those 
Straits, the command of which has been 
her ambition for generations, and would 
never have surrendered it, till torrents 
of British blood had been shed, and she 
had been expelled by force. If that was 
not her real object and design, why was 
our Government for so long kept stu- 
diously in ignorance of the real terms of 
peace? Why were we amused with all 
sorts of contradictory rumours, seemingly 
purposely intended to mystify and de- 
ceive? Why, when Turkey lay pros- 
trate in the dust, and was humbly suing 
for peace, almost at any price, was the 
march of troops on Constantinople and 
the Straits pushed on with such impe- 
tuous haste? And why were torpedoes 
carried with the columns? There can 
be but one answer — because Russia 
fondly believed the glittering prize she 
had so long coveted at last lay within 
her grasp. Turkey was prostrate, France 
held in check by Germany, Austria the 
same, whilst England was supposed to 
be paralyzed and divided, and it was 
hoped that the story of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and the line taken by some of 
our most distinguished statesmen, would 
render any decided action on our part im- 
possible. It cannot, indeed, be doubted 
that a general feeling of horror was ex- 
cited amongst us by the accounts of the 
dreadful atrocities in Bulgaria; but the 
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sober sense of the nation soon perce} 

that there were far deeper sites nis 
dealt with; that it was of little uso 
dealing with the effect, whilst the cause 
remained ; that it was puerile attempt. 
ing to heal the sore, whilst the cancer lay 
festering within ; and more than a sus. 
picion was raised that the best feelings 
of a generous people had been purposely 
excited and made use of in order to close 
its eyes to the deadly wounds deliberately 
intended to be inflicted on an ancient 
Ally and upon its own British interests 
at one and the same time. Well, Russia 
was soon rudely awakened from this 
dream, and enlightened as to the real 
and true state of public opinion in this 
country. The Government took prompt 
and determined action. The British Fleet 
passed the Dardanelles, a Vote of Credit 
was granted, the Reserves were called 
out, the Government were supported by 
overwhelming majorities in Parliament, 
and the whole country was roused to a 
sense of the danger with which we were 
threatened. I will not weary the House 
by recalling the indignation expressed 
when the terms of the infamous Treaty 
of San Stefano became known, nor the 
attempt by Russia to withhold its pro- 
visions from the consideration of the 
Congress. We all remember how these 
difficulties were overcome by the decided 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and by their great stroke of policy in 
summoning a contingent of Native troops 
from India, thus showing all the world 
that besides being a great naval Power, 
we were also one of the greatest military 
Powers. These events are now matters 
of history ; but I have recalled some of 
them to the attention of the House, so 
that we may be better able to form a 
correct opinion on the question now 
raised. There seems to be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the advantages 
of the settlement made by the Congress 
in the Balkan Peninsula, therefore, it 
is unnecessary to occupy the attention 
of the House by dwelling upon it. All 
parties must admit its importance, and 
a comparison of the maf showing the 
actual arrangement, with that of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, at once proves 
the immense results obtained by the 
labours of our Plenipotentiaries, and 
the reality of the concessions extorted 
from Russia; and I apprehend no such 
propositions as those of the cession of 
Cyprus and the Convention with Turkey 
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as to Asia Minor would ever have been 
brought forward but for extraordinary 
exceptional circumstances. Certain facts, 
however, appear abundantly clear, and 
stand prominently forward. Russia, 
though foiled in the attempt to extend 
her sway to the very walls of Constanti- 
nople, has, as @ result of the late war, 
obtained possession of certain positions 
in Asia Minor, which either directly 
menace, or may be used as a base for 
hereafter menacing our communications 
with India; therefore we have entered 
into this arrangement, to a great extent, 
in self-defence. And what are the ob- 
‘octions raised? It is said—and the 
Resolution of the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) embodies 
the objection—that the action of the 
Government has been taken in the dark, 
and without the knowledge and consent 
of Parliament. Well, that is, no doubt, 
true; but the answer is obvious. Se- 
erecy was necessary to the success of the 
negotiations, which might have been 
seriously compromised if our intentions 
had been proclaimed beforehand to all 
the world. The subject of Greece has 
been so much dwelt upon by previous 
speakers that I will not weary the House 
by repeating and enlarging upon the 
arguments already used. It is also as- 
serted—and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich has given 
great prominence to the statement—that 
we have given great umbrage to foreign 
Powers, especially to France. Well, if 
true, that would be a great misfortune, 
and a deep and lasting subject of re- 
gret. But where is the evidence of its 
truth? The matter is, at least, doubtful, 
snd the recent utterances of a dis- 
tinguished French statesman would seem 
rather to imply that he considered the 
arrangement as, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory and advantageous to his country. 
At all events, we have given strong 
proof of our desire to pay every regard 
to the wishes and susceptibilities of 
France, by having only occupied such 
an island as Cyprus, instead of Egypt 
or Syria. It must not be forgotten that 
from our connection with India, we have 
@ more direct interest in those regions 
than any other European Power; and 
in undertaking the responsibility we 
have, we are really defending the inte- 
rests of France, as well as our own. No 
one lamented the misfortunes of France 
more than I did, and no one, when her 
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trials were greatest, and her humilia- 
tion deepest, more confidently predicted 
her early restoration to her old position 
in Europe. That restoration has taken 
place sooner, probably, than would have 
happened with any other nation, and 
depend upon it, our true policy is to 
draw the bonds of friendship as close as 
possible, for the interests of both nations 
are, to a great extent, identical from 
their geographical position, their free 
institutions, and their advanced civiliza- 
tion. Great blame has also been at- 
tached to our Plenipotentiaries for per- 
mitting Roumania to be despoiled by 
the cession of Bessarabia. Well, that 
is certainly to be deplored; but surely 
they who have persistently advocated 
and supported the policy of Russia, both 
in this House and elsewhere, should be 
the last to complain. Russia distinctly 
stated she would not give way on this 
point. Would they have had us go to 
war with her for Bessarabia then, though 
not for our own British interests. If 
not, what alternative course would they 
have suggested? If the Congress had 
been broken up, and we had gone to 
war on such grounds, it is easy to 
imagine how emphatically such a policy 
would have been denounced, both in 
Parliament and throughout the country. 
Bnt the chief objection seems to be that 
after protesting against secret under- 
standings and special Treaties, we have 
ourselves, in taking Cyprus, appro- 
priated a portion of the Turkish domi- 
nions; but the Government are also 
blamed for guaranteeing the dominions 
of the Turkish Government, described 
as the worst in existence, and I appre- 
hend the last proposition is a conclusive 
answer to the first. We have not taken 
Cyprus by force; but have provisionally 
occupied it, with the consent of Turkey, 
for the very purpose of guaranteeing 
and maintaining her remaining domi- 
nions against the encroachments of Rus- 
sia, and it seems somewhat inconsistent 
that the very same men should now 
blame the Government for occupying a 
comparatively small Turkish island, who 
even yet complain of our not having 
joined with Russia in coercing Turkey, 
who would have employed the British 
Fleet in preventing the Sultan reinforc- 
ing his armies in Europe by troops from 
Asia, and who have not scrupled to advo- 
cate the bag-and-baggage policy. The 
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just concluded must always, to a certain 
extent, be a matter of compromise, and 
a broad and comprehensive view of its 
whole provisions should be taken. It 
forms part of a large policy connected 
with the whoie future of Turkey, which 
we may be permitted to hope may con- 
duce to the peace and prosperity of that 
distracted country; and when we have 
plainly stated our resolves, there is 
surely much less danger of our drifting 
into war, than if they were doubtful, 
and our conduct uncertain. We must 
remember that we have a great Empire 
to defend, vast interests to protect, and 
most complex questions to deal with. 
Russia commenced this war under the 
most solemn promise that she had no 
selfish ends in view, that she wanted no 
territorial aggrandizement, no increase 
of territory, was perfectly disinterested, 
and was actuated wholly, solely, and 
entirely by motives of philanthropy, and 
for the protection of the Christians. 
Well, it is as vain as it is useless to 
complain of her subsequent conduct. 
She has simply pursued the course which 
anyone who has studied her history 
might have from the first predicted. For 
generations she has coveted Turkey, 
and hoped one day to inherit its splendid 
domains, alike in Europe and Asia. 
From the time, indeed, of Peter the 
Great, through all the tortuous mazes 
of diplomacy, she has steadily, and 
patiently, and persistently waited, and 
intrigued, and fought for its possession ; 
because she knows it would give her 
virtual command of the Mediterranean, 
enable her at will to close the Euxine 
Sea, and convert it into a huge Russian 
lake, go far to make her the first naval 
and military Power in the world, and 
enable her continually to threaten our 
highway to India. From the very first, 
her tale of making war to protect the 
Christians was a plausible pretext, a 
specious pretence. She herself soon 
threw off the mask, like Brennus of old, 
cast her sword into the scale, and 
scarcely any longer deigned to draw a 
flimsy veil of secrecy over her designs. 
With one foot on the Black Sea, and 
another on the Straits, with the real 
defences of Constantinople surrendered, 
and her armies, flushed with victory, 
encamped within sight of its walls, the 
prize seemed already at her feet, and the 
object attained which for generations had 
been her aim. This was the state of 
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affairs with which the British Goyorp. 
ment had to deal, and in estimating the 
difficult work of the Congress and tho 
value of its results, all these matters 
should be remembered and fairly con. 
sidered. It may be that, as a purely 
abstract question, and without takin 
the surrounding circumstances into ao. 
count, the policy of assuming such an 
undoubtedly great responsibility in Asia 
Minor may be open to question ; but I 
apprehend the surrounding circum. 
stances must be taken into account. 
They cannot be ignored, and the real 
question was, must we assume this re- 
sponsibility, or must we allow Russia 
gradually to acquire possession of the 
country? We must remember, also, 
that these great results have been ac- 
complished without one drop of British 
blood being shed, and that, in the elo- 
quent words of the Prime Minister, our 
Plenipotentiaries have brought us back 
‘Peace with honour.” But besides 
peace, inestimable as that blessing is, 
we are by no means destitute of other 
countervailing advantages for any re- 
sponsibility we have incurred. At such 
a moment as this, when peace and war 





have so long hung in the balance, and 
the swiftly-flying hours have borne with 
them the fate of Empires and the desti- 
nies of Europe, it may appear but of 
secondary importance to glance at the 
commercial aspect of the question; but 
when partial paralysis seems to have 
overtaken well-nigh every trade and 
every industry in this country, it is 
surely no light matter, nor one of the 
least advantages to be looked for from 
the labours of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that there is now every prospect 
of a settled order of things being in- 
augurated both in Cyprus and in Asia 
Minor, of there being a good and staple 
government there, with security for the 
permanent well-being of the country, I 
think we may look for an extended and 
extensive trade, not only with Asia 
Minor, but with the countries adjacent, 
into which new life and vigour will be 
infused by giving full play to free and 
new national life. And when we cou- 
trast this state of things with what would 
have existed if Russia had been allowed 
to carry out her plans unchecked, we 
may well congratulate ourselves upon 
the improved prospects presented to us. 
It would, indeed, be the extreme of 
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would be in the last degree short-sighted 
_to permit Russia to carry out her am- 
bitious and long-cherished designs with- 
out opposition. Setting aside for a mo- 
ment the danger to our communications 
with India, what would be the effect 
upon our commerce if Russia became 
the mistress of Asia Minor and para- 
mount in the Levant? Remember what 
is her commercial policy—that it is 
strictly Protectionist—-which means, in 
her case, permitting no goods to be sold 
throughout the Dominions over which 
her sway extends, except such as are 
the produce of her own manufactories. 
Depend upon it, few more deadly blows 
could be aimed at British commerce 
and at British trade than Russia gain- 
ing supremacy in these regions. Eng- 
lish merchants and English manufac- 
turers might in such a caso make up 
their minds to bid a final adieu to 
trade there. Depend upon it, our com- 
mercial and trading interests owe her 
nothing. But, disastrously as they 
would have been affected by the exten- 
sion of her dominion, the damage to our 
reputation in India would have been a 
more serious matter still. To take no 
higher ground, India is one of our 
largest consumers, and anything which 
even indirectly threatens India is a 
direct blow to our trade. If, indeed, 
from any unfortunate conjunction of 
circumstances, we lost India, the blow 
would be well-nigh fatal to the manu- 
facturing and trading interests of this 
country, and those who have so glibly 
cried ‘Perish India,’”? ought also to 
have added ‘‘ Perish Lancashire,’”’ and 
“Perish England’s trade.”” The Go- 
vernment have been placed in a most 
dificult and trying position under 
circumstances as momentous as history 
records; and, in my humble opinion, 
we owe them a deep debt of gratitude for 
their untiring energy, their wise mea- 
sures of precaution, for their warlike 
preparations, for averting from us the 
dangers of a great war, and for secur- 
ing an honourable peace. Never was 
the truth of that wise saying of the an- 
cients more strikingly exemplified— 
“Si vis pacem para bellum.” A hope 
has been expressed that ‘before long 
the time may arrive when they will 
pass under the view of the people.” 
When that time does arrive, I, for one, 
have no doubt of the issue—no fear of 


of the English people thoroughly ap- 
prove and support their policy. They 
are deeply grateful for peace, for such a 
peace as has now been secured—a peace 
which in no respect compromises the 
safety, the honour, or the interests of 
England. They would have welcomed 
no other, for the ancient spirit of our 
race was fully aroused, and one single 
untoward event, one more forward step 
by Russia, would have raised a feeling, 
and evoked a warlike enthusiasm, im- 
possible to control. When, indeed, 
does our history show it to have been 
otherwise? We may be styled ‘‘a na- 
tion of shopkeepers ;” peace at any price 
principles may be promulgated, martial 
spirit may be supposed dead within us, 
but the first blast of the trumpet has 
ever blown such theories to the wind; 
and when we remember the position we 
occupied, and the estimation in which 
we were held by foreign nations but a 
few years ago—when we call to mind 
that besides being, beyond dispute, the 
first naval Power in the world, by 
bringing over Indian troops, combined 
with other wise measures, the Govern- 
ment have shown that we are also a 
great military Power, that, at the Con- 





gress just concluded, our wishes carried 
the greatest weight, and that, without 
striking a blow or losing a man, this 
country has been raised to a position 
higher than she has ever occupied since 
1815. I, for one, say honour to whom 
honour is due, and that the whole na- 
tion ought to say, Aye; and when the 
proper opportunity is afforded, I am 
persuaded the majority will say that 
Her Majesty’s Government have, by 
their conduct of foreign affairs, deserved 
well of their country. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, at 
present he could neither see any prospect 
of the Treaty of Berlin being the un- 
alloyed blessing which it was said to be, 
nor any symptom of the revival of trade 
which had been anticipated as one of the 
results of the Congress. The debate had 
ranged far and wide; but there was 
one point on which hon. Members op- 
posite had touched with very sparing 
hands. Hardly any reply had been 
offered to the forcible challenge of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), who affirmed 
that this was probably the first time in 
history when they were committed to a 





the verdict. I believe the vast majority 


distinctly new policy, not only without 
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a formal communication to Parlia- 
ment, but without a word, a hint, or 
a whisper being vouchsafed to the Re- 
presentatives of the Nation. That 
was a course which they were bound, in 
the exercise of their duty to their con- 
stituents, again and again, to protest 
against. In fact, they had entered on a 
new phase of Ministerial responsibi- 
lity. Commit the country to engage- 
ments absolutely unlimited both in dura- 
tion and extent—plunge it up to the 
neck in liabilities of which no man 
living could see the issue, and then, 
when the irrevocable step had been 
taken, come down and tell Parliament 
what had been done. That was the 
new theory of Ministerial responsibility 
which they owed to a Constitutional 
Cabinet. It was idle to speak of 
the power of the Crown, for its Pre- 
rogative had never been stretched to 
its theoretical limits, and there was 
not a precedent that would apply. The 
Treaties of 1839 and 1856 were made in 
the light of day ; but the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was a clandestine compact, 
hatched in the cellars of the Foreign Office 
‘‘of Cerberus and blackest midnight 
born,’’and which was avowedly not made 
known, lest one of the contracting parties 
should shuffle out of it. Never before 
could it be said that Parliament sat to 
register the decrees of the Prime Mi- 
nister; never since the days of Sir 
Robert Walpole had a Prime Minister 
treated the House of Commons with such 
ostentatious indifference and contempt, 
as had the noble Lord the present Prime 
Minister, of whom it might be said— 
“ He doth bestride this narrow world 

Like a Colossus: while we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 
Hon. Gentlemen would wake up one fine 
day and find the Government had muddled 
away bit by bit the whole of the British 
Constitution. If they wanted to know 
the policy of the Government, they must 
look for it, not in the House of Com- 
mons, but they must go to the office of 
The Daily Telegraph, or, possibly, the Bow 
Street Police Court. They were on an 
inclined plane, the bottom of which was 
personal government. The purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares came upon the 
House like a clap of thunder ; then came 
the transport of the Indian troops to 
Malta; next the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Agreement, of which they had not yet 
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heard the whole truth ; and, lastly, the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention; and tho re- 
sult of such a systematic course of deal- 
ing with the House of Commons was a 
mistrust, an uncertainty, and a disqniet 
so widespread that many people not un. 
naturally believed they had not yet got to 
the end of the business, and that there 
might be another Supplemental Treaty 
of some kind, or that some fine morning. 
about November or December, we might 
read in The Daily Telegraph an announce- 
ment that the whole of the Euphrates 
Valley had been annexed—a fact which 
would, probably, surprise no one. How 
about other nations? The Resolutions 
were not aimed at one of the most 
vulnerable points in the whole transac- 
tion; for there were two Powers who 
would not have gone to the Berlin 
Congress, if they had known of the 
existence of the Convention. They 
went with a secret Treaty in their 
pockets, and not until the negotiations 
had proceeded so far that it was prac- 
tically impossible to break them off, did 
they spring it upon the astonished Re- 
presentatives, like a man who played 
at cards with the ace of trumps up his 
sleeve. But things which would, in 
private life, be stigmatized as sharp 
practice, when done by a country attor- 
ney, were regarded as master-strokes 
of policy in a Prime Minister. This 
was not their traditional policy, for in 
1855, Lord Clarendon was sounded by 
the Emperor Nicholas as to whether 
they would accept the Island of Crete, 
and Lord Clarendon replied that Eng- 
land desired no territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and could come to no understand- 
ing which was to be kept secret from the 
other Powers. Hitherto, their boast had 
been that if their hands were empty, at 
any rate they were clean ; and thoughthe 
English nation could afford to do many 
things, it could not afford to labour 
under the slightest suspicion of double- 
dealing. To find a parallel to what 
they had done, they must go back to 
the annexation of Nice and Savoy, 
from which France had never recovered, 
although there were differences in favour 
of France; she purchased the cession 
with blood, and they obtained Cyprus 
by a species of jockeying ; she took the 
sense of the people, but they transferred 
Cyprus like a bale of cotton, or a barrel 
of herrings. It was a dangerous game, 





this game of annexation. To recur to 
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the simile of the hon. Member for Elgin 
(Mr. Grant Duff), it was all very well 
for the vultures, but what about the 
e? It was said they were never on 
better terms with other Powers; and if 
the statement referred to the Govern- 
ments, he could not question it; but if 
it referred to the peoples, hedid. There 
could be no doubt of a permanent ill- 
feeling in France and Italy. The articles 
in The Journal des Débats, and in the 
organ of M. Gambetta, on the subject 
were not very pleasant or edifying 
reading to an Englishman; while as 
to Italy, having visited that country 
almost every year, and having friends 
there, he knew, on independent authority, 
that a change had come over the feel- 
ings of the Italians towards this country. 
The slight put upon them at the death 
of VictorEmmanuel was made worse by 
the unfortunate explanation in ‘‘ another 
place.” Some years ago English friend- 
ship was the pole-star of Italian foreign 
policy ; now there was not a better hated 
nationin Italythan England. Thehosti- 
lityof Italy wasa factor which would have 
tobe taken into account in any future 
European complication. He should have 
thought that, as Italy was rapidly be- 
coming a great naval Power, possessing 
as she did the third largest fleet in 
Europe, and as she lay across our road 
to India, a consideration for what were 
called British interests would have in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to 
have adopted a line of conciliation to- 
wards that Power, instead of treating 
her to a course of what he might call 
judicial snubbing. So much for Italy ; 
now a word as to Greece. He had 
always thought the true counter-balance 
to the Slavonic was the Hellenic element. 
The natural right of reversion to Con- 
stantinople belonged to Greece; but 
they managed to prevent her from mak- 
ing war upon Turkey, not by direct pro- 
mises, but by vague hints that if she 
would only bide her time, she would hear 
of something to her advantage. What 
was the fact? It was not England, but 
France and Italy, that urged the claims of 
Greece at the Congress, and all that we 
did for the Greeks was to tell them 
that they were an interesting people, 
“and could afford to wait.” The 


result of the present position would be 
that there would be a Grecian, instead 
of a Slavonic question to settle in the 
future, and the last stage of the Eastern 
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Question would be worse than the 
first. But it was not so much to 
the Berlin Treaty that serious objection 
was made on his side of the House; 
it was to the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
they objected—a Convention entered 
into spontaneously and secretly. A great 
deal had been said about Cyprus ; he had 
read a good many accounts of it, but they 
did not appear to be very consistent. 
One traveller, Mr. Clarke, wrote— 


‘‘ There is hardly upon earth a more wretched 
spot. Few words may forcibly describe it ; 
agriculture neglected, inhabitants oppressed, 
population destroyed, pestiferous air, contagion, 
poverty, indolence, desolation.” 


On the other hand, it was said that it 
could be of no possible use as a naval 
station, there not being a harbour in it. 
With the strategical value of Cyprus he 
was not competent to deal; but to sup- 
pose that it could bar the road of Russia 
to India was absurd. They might as 
well say the possession of the Isle of 
Man would prevent the Germans from 
occupying London. The question was, 
whether Cyprus was worth the price— 
the almost unlimited guarantee we were 
giving for it? He disliked guarantees 
in private life and also in Imperial 
matters. They were like post obit bonds, 
for the sake of a little present relief, they 
might involve a heavy, though distant, 
liability. The present guarantee was 
absolutely unlimited, both in duration 
and extent. Supposing Turkey was 
found to be unable to perform the pro- 
mises she had given, what was England 
todo? It had been said that they could 
back out of this engagement at any 
moment. That would be unworthy of a 
great country like England, after having 
entered into a Treaty; but he did not 
believe that it could be done. The real 
effect of the agreement would be, for 
the future, to put it in the power of 
Turkey to decide what English policy 
should be towards Russia; while the 
fortunes of England would be indis- 
solubly linked to those of Turkey in 
Asia. In that case, they must either 
support one of the most corrupt Govern- 
ments in the world, standing by and 
doing nothing, or they must take the 
bull by the horns and annex the whole 
of Asia Minor; and in doing this latter, 
many difficulties would have to be en- 
countered. It was all very well to say 
that pressure would be put on Turkey ; 
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but of what use had been the pressure 
put on Turkey in the past? They must 
remember that the Turks were Asiatics, 
who were unaccustomed to government, 
and who could be ruled only by the 
sword. Surely one India was enough. 
The reason why they governed well in 
India was, that they had the country free 
to themselves, having no rival there ; 
but that was not the casein Asia Minor, 
for there they would come into contact 
with foreign Consuls, and others, who 
materially interfered with them ; and the 
hardy mountaineers of Asia Minor, and 
the Italians, who had the trade of the 
Levant in their own hands, would be very 
different men from theservile Maharajahs 
of India. He had heard a great deal 
about the enthusiasm at Cyprus when 
the Queen’s flag was hoisted ; but he be- 
lieved that every one of the Greeks who 
cheered on that occasion would be pre- 
pared to become Englishmen for two pias- 
tres. The noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Sandon) said, that those who supported 
the Resolution were bound, not only to 
oppose the policy of the Government, 
but to say what they would themselves 
have done. His answer was simple; it 
was—‘' Keep what you have got, and 
don’t commit that most unpardonable of 
strategic errors, of trying to defend an 
indefensible outwork.” India was large 
enough to satisfy the most immoderate 
and insatiable ambition. There were 
two roads only to India. One lay over 
a salt and sandy waste, terminating 
with the most tremendous moun- 
tain barrier in the world; the other 
lay over an element over which we 
reigned supreme. His advice would be 
to keep the former route closed and the 
latter open ; but by the policy they had 
adopted in Asia Minor, they would do 
neither. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were to say what was really in their 
hearts, he believed they would candidly 
object to the mode in which England 
had acted in this matter. Her Majesty’s 
Government had gone into the Con- 
gress professing that the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire was essential to the 
peace of Europe, and come out of it 
with a slice of Turkey in their pockets. 
They had begun by declaring that the 
Sultan ought to be supreme in his own 
dominions, and had ended by enter- 
ing into an arrangement which would 
ractically make him avassal to England. 
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Lord Palmerston to take one or two 
islands from Turkey, in return for allow. 
ing France some territory on the main 
land ; but Lord Palmerston replied that 
he could be no party to repeating in 
Turkey the partition of Poland, and 
added, significantly, that he believed 
such a step would shock the moral 
sense of Europe, and be fatal to 
any Government who should propose it. 
Whether the latter part of this reply 
was likely to be true, he did not know, 
They had been a good deal “ educated” 
since Lord Palmerston’s time; but of 
this he felt sure, that when the first 
feeling of exultation had died out, 
when the Brummagem lustre of this 
so-called victory had passed away, 
England would wake up, and discover, 
to her cost, that, instead of placing a 
chaplet of laurel on her brows, the 
Government had only succeeded in rivet- 
ing a mill-stone round her neck. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, that complaints 
had been made that the Treaty with the 
Porte had not been submitted to Parlia- 
ment; but he believed that, as a matter of 
fact, it would be found that there were 
many instances of Treaties negotiated, 
even within the present generation, by 
the Government of this country, which 
had not been so submitted. In 1840, for 








apoleon III. at one time proposed to 
Mr, Osborne Morgan 


instance, Lord Palmerston negotiated a 
Treaty of that kind against France. 
Well, that Treaty had never been sub- 
mitted to Parliament; and, in the pre- 
sent case, it must be remembered that 
the Treaty could not have been carried 
out had it been submitted to Parliament 
before it was ratified, seeing that it was 
probable, as the noble Lord had inti- 
mated, that interminable debates would 
have taken place upon it. The Govern- 
ment were ready to submit the Treaty 
to Parliament now; but he had not 
gathered from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich what should 
have been the action of Parliament if 
the Treaty had been submitted before it 
had been completed. In the other 
House of Parliament no serious attempt 
had been made to raise this objection. 
It had been said by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that the Treaty interfered with 
European rights as regarded Turkey, a8 
if the question was merely one of an- 
nexation; but the fact had not been 
noticed by those hon. Members that the 
Treaty had been entered into only as an 
alternative for the acquisition by Russia 
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um. If Russia dropped her un- 
- oe to that place, the Treaty 
would be at an end; and that would 
now be the best thing of all. It must 
also be recollected that we did not 
enter into this Treaty for our advan- 
tage, but for the benefit of the popula- 
tion of Asia Minor, upon whom we 
should confer great advantages; and 
we, therefore, entered into it with clean 
hands. He believed it would also be 
of the greatest benefit to Europe at 
large. He agreed with those who 
thought it was quite possible that we 
should derive direct, as well as indirect, 
advantages from this Treaty. We were 
perfectly ready to receive into the island, 
upon equal terms, every Frenchman, 
German, and Italian who might come 
there, and he did not think there was 
any ground for apprehending that the 
Italians would be jealous of our position 
in the Levant, and it was significant of 
that, that neither from Italy nor from 
France had any word of complaint come. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, in his speech that even- 
ing, had surpassed himself; it was a 
speech almost unexampled for ability, 
power, and severity ; but he must point 
out that it was quite inconsistent with 
the tone of that delivered by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and with the Resolutions he proposed. 
While the noble Marquess and the hon. 
and learned Member who had last 
spoken (Mr. Osborne Morgan) said the 
Treaty of Berlin, if it stood alone, might 
have been accepted—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
handled that Treaty with as much seve- 
rity as the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
It reminded him of the language used 
out-of-doors by some societies and clubs, 
which he thought was rather more pas- 
sionate than discriminating. The right 
hon. Gentleman had raised some prin- 
ciples which were enough to make one’s 
hair stand on end. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to treat Thessaly and 
Epirus as if they belonged to the British 
Plenipotentiaries, and as if the latter 
had a right to do with them as they 
pleased. The right hon. Gentleman 
also spoke as if on one side of the 
Balkans there was always to be good 
government, while there would be op- 
pression on the other side. But it was 


quite possible that the government of 
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that of Bulgaria, if not better, should 
Bulgaria be entirely exposed to Russian 
influence; and he (Mr. Birley) did not 
doubt that the arrangement in regard to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was a wise one, 
and that it might be made to work ad- 
vantageously, remembering the fact that 
the misgovernment of those States had, 
for the last year or two, given rise to great 
dissatisfaction. But he did not hold 
himself bound to endorse and defend 
every detail of the Treaty; indeed, he 
did not suppose the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries endorsed every part of the Treaty. 
They had to give and take, in order to 
avoid what might have broken out at 
any moment—namely, a terrible Euro- 
pean war. All that he was concerned to 
do was to defend it as an arrangement, 
upon the whole, advantageous, and one 
infinitely preferable to the war which it 
had been the means of averting. It was 
hardly possible, however, that every dis- 
position of the Treaty of Berlin would 

ive complete satisfaction, or be per- 
foctly free from objection; but when 
they saw Russia take up such a position 
as she had acquired on the Euxine, it 
was time for England to take some de- 
cided step, and such a step had been 
taken by the Convention with Turkey. 
He trusted that the question would here- 


Resolution. 





after be discussed with less heat and pas- 
sion. He had no doubt Her Majesty’s 
Government would be able to give a very 
good account of their operations. They 
did not rely merely on their numerical 
Party majority in the House, but on the 
feeling of the country, which had been 
pretty fairly expressed already; and he 
was sure that if it became necessary to 
appeal to the constituencies, their verdict 
would be in favour of the Government. 
Mr. EVANS desired to make a few 
remarks which, perhaps, would not find 
reat favour on either side of the House. 
n the first place, he would briefly ex- 
pon why he could not support the 
esolutions of the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition, nor the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Plunket), and he 
intended to ask a few questions of the 
Government. No doubt, they might 
agree to the first Resolution, taken 
alone. As to the second Resolution, one 
part of it expressed regret that addi- 
tional territory was not given to Greece. 
Well, if there were any territory going 
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Greece have it; but he did not see how 
territory could be got, unless Turkey 
were dismembered to a greater extent 
than he considered desirable. The Re- 
solution also regretted that the country 
had undertaken such enormous responsi- 
bilities. He agreed with that; because, 
although he did not say the incurring 
of those responsibilities could not be 
justified, he maintained that nothing had 
yet been said by the Government to 
justify them. The difficulty he should 
feel in voting for the Resolution was 
that it would seem to imply we ought to 
do nothing, and to such a proposition he 
was unable to assent. Considering our 
position as a great Asiatic Power, it 
would be most disastrous if anything 
occurred which caused us to be over- 
shadowed by Russia in allowing her to 
extend her power into Asia Minor. 
Therefore, he could not vote for the 
Resolutions. Then, as to the Amend- 
ment, it was perfectly idle for any man, 
and more especially the Prime Minister, 
to say that this country had not assumed 
a great responsibility in Asia Minor. 
The Government had bound this country 
to see that the dominions of the Sultan 
should be properly governed, and he 
hoped the Government would give the 
House some further explanation upon 
the course they intended to pursue. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) said, it 
would probably be necessary to institute 
reforms in regard to the police, and in 
requiring that the Sultan should appoint 
competent Governors to manage the 
Provinces in Asia Minor, and that they 
should not be dismissed without good 
reason; but unless the Turkish police, 
for example, were entirely superseded 
by Englishmen or a force from the 
Punjaub, in case the Turkish Govern- 
ment should be unable to reform them, 
no good would be done. But what 
power had the Government got to take 
such a step; and so with regard to the 
appointment of Governors, and the 
means of defeating Russian intrigue ? 
How would the Sultan carry out these 
reforms? The Government had pro- 
mised to defend Asia Minor against all 
comers, and that it should be governed 
in a proper and decent manner; but it 
was too late in the day to expect that the 
Turkish Government would do that, as 
their promises had been broken over 
and over again, and it would be most 
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unfortunate if this country had entered 
into these obligations without being 
able to carry them out. If the Police 
should be placed under an able man 
some good might be done; s0 if the 
Governors were like Sir Bartle Frere 
Sir Richard Temple, or the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
and the people were compelled to obey 
them, then the country might be pros. 
perous; but, otherwise, the whole thing 
would be a mockery and a delusion, 
Unless their powers were commensurate 
with their responsibilities, all expecta- 
tion of their being able to regenerate 
Turkey might be given up. In regard 
to Cyprus, he had no doubt the Govern- 
ment of this country would introduce 
order and good management there, and 
that that would be a great benefit to 
the island; and if they were to defend 
the Sultan’s possessions in Asia Minor 
against all comers, it was necessary that 
this country should have a station some- 
where near them. In conclusion, he 
had only to say that he was one of those 
who were not satisfied with the Treaty 
of Berlin, and that for that reason it 
would be impossible for him to vote for 
the Amendment. A result of it was that 
the great disturber of Europe had been 
rewarded and aggrandized by it, and 








Mr, Evans 


a very bad example had been given, 
which would encourage, instead of check- 
ing, aggression and advance, and this 
country had undertaken a responsibility 
of a very serious nature indeed. 

Mr. GOLDNEY observed, that while 
he frankly allowed the eminent ability 
of the speech delivered that evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, he deeply regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
brought such a grave indictment as he 
had, not only against England, but 
against everything which had been done 
in the Congress at Berlin. The object 
of the Government in going there was 
to obtain that peace for which every- 
body pined. The two principal causes 
of complaint of the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be the small amount 
of the concession to Greece, and the 
Anglo- Turkish Treaty, under which 
the Government had accepted certain 
responsibilities. He maintained that the 
language of the Resolution was vague 
and indefinite, and the charges of the 
right hon. Gentleman the’ Member for 
Greenwich in reference to the att 
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tude of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury towards Greece was entirely 
undeserved. It was quite evident from 
the Papers that our Plenipotentiaries, 
particularly Lord Salisbury, took special 
care that the interests of Greece should 
be protected by the Treaty of Berlin; 
and thatin this direction Lord Salisbury 
went even further than the Represen- 
tative of France, for his plan of pro- 
tection would have included the ques- 
tions of Macedonia, Thrace, and Crete, 
whereas the French plan only included 
Epirus and Thessaly. As regarded the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, it seemed to 
him that Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum 
being in the hands of the Russians, they, 
by means of their occupation, would be 
able to command the trade of Armenia, 
and through Armenia to Persia, which 
trade now was admitted to be chiefly 
English, and which before the war 
amounted to some £6,000,000 a-year; 
and it was absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that some understanding between 
England and Turkey should be arrived 
at to enable that extensive and legitimate 
trade and influence being taken away 
from us and destroyed. He failed to 
understand the great objection which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich entertained to the prin- 
ciple of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
The Tripartite Treaty of 1856 was 
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wanted from England wasreal rather than 
moral support. It was a mistake to sup- 
pose that Turkey only appointed Mussul- 
man Ministers and other officials to 
manage heraffairs. Her Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was a Greek, her 
Minister of Finance was an Armenian 
Christian, many of her other Ministers 
were Christians, and her chief Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Conference was a Greek. 
If the Convention was carried out fully 
and fairly, and without cavil on the part 
of foreign Powers, it could not fail, in 
his opinion, to achieve the good results 
which its framers confidently expected 
from it. There would, by this means, 
at all events, be a long rest in the 
Eastern Question, and trade, which had 
been paralyzed, would revive. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, in the complaints he had 
made as on behalf of France and 
Italy, appeared to constitute him- 
self the Representative of other nations 
in this matter; but until complaints 
were forthcoming from the nations 
themselves, the indictment which had 
been preferred by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was simply an attempt to show that 
they had received injuries of which 
they had themselves said nothing. He 
could not but regard the course pursued 
in this matter by the right hon. Gentle- 
man as being unpatriotic; and, great as 
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not only a collective, but an individual 
Treaty—that was to say, it gave each | 
individual Power the right to interfere 
with Turkey. Consequently, England 
hada perfect right to agree with the 
Porte as to the best mode of carrying 
out her engagements towards the Otto- 
man Empire, and the acquisition of 
Cyprus was a means to that end. The 
cession of Cyprus was made for the pur- 
pose of enabling England—should the 
necessity arise—to protect the Asiatic 
Dominions of Turkey and her own inte- 
rests in the East. But England had 
undertaken no obligation that did not 
rest on her under the Treaty of 1856. 
That Treaty was broken by the late war, 
and when it was seen that Russia was 
about to obtain Kars, Ardahan, and 
Batoum, England was bound to take the 
steps she did by entering into the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention—one which, 
he believed, would be beneficial to Eu- 
Tope as well as to Turkey. When he was 
in Turkey last year he was told by the 
Minister of Marine that what Turkey 
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must be the admiration produced by his 
ability, he believed and hoped that when 
his speech of that evening was calmly 
looked at, there were few men in the 
country who would not see that it 
was an unpatriotic speech, calculated to 
arouse the jealousies and ill-feeling of 
other countries against England, and to 
hold out to the populations of Turkey a 
direct inducement to unite their lot with 
Russia in rebellion against the arrange- 
ments which had been made by the 
Powers at Berlin. Indeed, he (Mr. 
Goldney) believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself would, in his cooler mo- 
ments, regret much that he had said on 
the present occasion. At all events, he 
(Mr. Goldney) was convinced of this— 
that the policy pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would meet with the 
approval of the House and of the 
country, and would be beneficial to 
the nation at large; and, above all, 
would secure the blessing of peace to 
Europe, and increased and increasing 
civilization and welfare to Turkey. 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he had lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, which he thought might be 
truly described as unparalleled. He had 
had considerable experience of the 
House, and during the whole of his 
experience he had never heard an ad- 
dress which could compare with that de- 
livered by his right hon. Friend on this 
occasion for ability, eloquence, compre- 
hensiveness, exhaustiveness, and crush- 
ing power. Indeed, the question itself 
was too vast and complicated to be fully 
treated, except by his right hon. Friend. 
In following that speech, he would not 
travel over the whole subject ; but con- 
fine himself to those points of which he 
had personal experience. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer complained on 
Monday night of the tameness and 
dreary character of the debate; but he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would no longer entertain 
any apprehensions on that subject, and 
would not attempt to repeat his state- 
ment. Indeed, it should be acknow- 
ledged that its character had been first 
raised by the noble Viscount who re- 
opened the debate (Viscount Sandon). 
The noble Viscount’s speech was full of 
power and animation, and, as had been 
said, it did not lack the quality of ima- 
gination, seeing that the arguments 
which it contained were rather directed 
to a criticism upon the conduct of the 
Liberal Governments during the last 25 
years, than to a defence of the position 
and policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and of the Amendment which 
they had adopted. The noble Viscount 
said he was so struck with the mildness 
of the Resolutions proposed by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
that he thought their object was to avoid 
coming to a fight. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
did not think that the noble Viscount 
could have made—he would not say a 
more unfair—but a more mistaken criti- 
cism. Turning to the Resolution of his 
noble Friend, he found that it rejoiced 
in the establishment of peace, and also 
in the extension to the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte of the rights and 
blessings of self-government and liberty. 
The Amendment of the Government— 
for he had a right to regard the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Plun- 
ket) in that light—was entirely silent 
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upon the point. He did not wonder a 
that, because it was an admitted part of 
the Eastern policy of the Government 
in fact, it was perfectly clear when the 
House considered the terms of the 
Amendment, that they went into the 
Congress not to promote the liberty and 
self-government of the misgoverned and 
misruled native Christian subjects of Tur. 
key, but, as far as possible, to prevent 
Russia from obtaining the legitimate 
results of her victories, and to re-in- 
state Turkey. The Resolution of hig 
noble Friend raised two distinct issues 
—one as to the treatment of Greece, 
and the other as to the unnecessary 
extension of our military liabilities, 
on both of which points the Amend- 
ment before the House was significantly 
silent, except, in so far as it expressed 
a vague hope that the issue of what had 
been done might promote the interests 
of peace, an amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the native populations, and the 
maintenance of our Empire. The noble 
Viscount who commenced the debate 
that evening seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the policy underlying the 
proposals of his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) noble 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition 
was that Russia should be allowed to 
possess herself of the whole of Asia 
Minor ; but he appealed to the recollec- 
tion of the House whether there was 
anything in the speech of his noble 
Friend to justify any such inference. 
They had been told that it was vain to 
look back at the past policy of the Go- 
vernment on this subject, and that the 
question to be decided was narrowed to 
approval or disapproval of what had 
been done. This was more particularly 
the case with regard to the Anglo-Tur- 
kish Convention. He propose to con- 
fine himself solely to that branch of the 
general question, and to consider, firstly, 
the policy of the Convention, and, se- 
condly, the constitutional character of 
the means by which it had been brought 
about. In order to do this, he should 
traverse the propositions contained in 
the Amendment, the first of which was 
that the Convention was calculated to 
promote peace and to ameliorate the 
condition of the populations concerned. 
There had been constant difficulty in 
understanding the policy of the Govern- 
ment—a policy which had throughout 
been veiled in mystery, and confused by 
ever-recurring statements, each of which 
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was inconsistent with the other. This 
feature had been remarkably apparent 
‘n the course of the present debate, 
more particularly with regard to the 
moving cause which had led to the mak- 
ing of the Convention. | About the cause 
of the arrangement with Turkey there 
could be no doubt, because it was ap- 
parent from Mr. Layard’s Correspond- 
ence, It had been said that the Berlin 
Treaty was not the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but that they had redressed its 
deficiencies by the Convention; and it 
appeared from the Correspondence that 
the object and intention of the Conven- 
tion was altogether Asiatic. At any 
rate, in order to meet the danger, the 
Government had undertaken by the 
Convention most serious responsibilities 
—responsibilities, the serious character 
of which no man would deny. They 
had undertaken not only to guarantee 
the Asiatic Possessions of Turkey against 
Russia, but they had undertaken prac- 
tically to secure to them good govern- 
ment at the hands of the Porte. He did 
not think that it would be denied that 
nothing but a pressing necessity and a 
good prospect of success could have 
warranted them in pursuing that course. 
The position taken up by Lord Beacons- 
field was this—that if they did not inter- 
fere, Asia Minor was destined to become 
either a victim of anarchy, or the pos- 
session of Russia. What the Govern- 
ment had to show the country was that 
the means they proposed were the best 
for averting either of these things. He, 
however, denied both the propositions 
of the noble Lord. In England they 
believed almost universally in the deca- 
dence of Turkey. That had been the 
groundwork of their general view of 
this question. As a matter of fact, they 
believed that Turkey was a Power 
which had lost the faculty of governing 
subject-races ; and, so far as Europe was 
concerned, her doom was only a ques- 
tion of time. He was not, however, 
prepared to extend this proposition to 
Turkey in Asia. He believed that Tur- 
key might have a future in Asia. The 
resultof the war, though Turkey had been 
crushed, was to show not the strength, 
but the weakness of Russia, for she 
had been exhausted, both in money and 
men. Lord Beaconsfield did not talk, 
like the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
etary of State for Foreign Affairs, of 
the imminent danger of Russia possess- 
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ing Asia Minoras a recruiting ground; he 
talked of the possibility of the renewal 
of the war in 10, 15, or 20 years. If 
that was so, Turkey had time before her 
which she could have employed most 
usefully, if we had not interfered with 
her, in the management of her Asiatic 
affairs. If she was utterly incapable of 
doing this, there could be no blinder 
policy than that of binding up our for- 
tunes with hers—a country destined to 
decay. Let the danger, however, be as 
great as they liked and as imminent, 
was this Convention the best way to 
meet it? He thought it was advisable 
that there should be a clear understand- 
ing and plain speaking between England 
and Russia; but one thing he could not 
understand, and that was binding our- 
selves to Turkey, placing ourselves in 
the hands of Turkey, and in the hands of 
Russia at the same time. They had 
engaged to defend Turkey against 
Russia. They had taken away that 
sense of danger which was necessary to 
supply the motive to Turkey for the good 
government of its Provinces. He was un- 
able to reconcile the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as to the conditions 
under which the Guarantee would cease 
with what had fallen from Members of 
the Cabinet. He found no condition in 
the first Article of the Convention. The 
undertaking to defend the Asiatic Do- 
minions of Turkey was given unre- 
servedly. They had bound themselves, 
as the Turks well knew, to protect their 
Asiatic Provinces. What would be the 
almost inevitable consequence of an en- 
gagement of that kind? Turkey would 
no longer have the motive which she 
might otherwise have had toreform. By 
guaranteeing the Turkish Provinces, we 
had taken away from her the necessity 
of acting in her own defence. We had 
really entered into the arrangement, not 
for the sake of the Turks, but to defend 
our Indian Possessions, and this the 
Turks perfectly well understood ; and so, 
being secured by us, she would not 
exert herself to defend her Asiatic Pro- 
vinces. She would rely upon our 
guarantees, and upon our jealousy of 
Russia. Russia, on the other hand, if 
she were the intriguing country the 
Government said she was, would have 
every motive, temptation, and oppor- 
tunity to intrigue, and she would further 
have the power, at any time when we 
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might be engaged in war or in danger 
of war with other Powers, to choose that 
moment to compel us to fight in Armenia 
or elsewhere, at a great distance from 
our base of operations. Russia would 
never dream of attacking us in India, 
unless she had some other inducement 
than merely attacking our power in 
India. We had, in fact, laid the basis 
of her attack close to her own resources, 
and that without bringing our Indian 
Empire one mile nearer. If the Con- 
vention was conditional, the most pro- 
bable end of the arrangement would be 
that, in the fulfilment of our obligations, 
we might put a pressure on Turkey until 
she threw herself into the hands of Rus- 
sia, and then we would be holding 
Cyprus against both Russia and Turkey. 
These views were not based upon a nar- 
row view of the duties or the interests of 
this country. The noble Viscount who 
spoke first to-night devoted a great part 
of his speech to an attack on the late 
Government, rather than to a defence of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Viscount attributed to the 
policy of the late Government a love of 
peace at any price and indifference to 
the safety and dignity of the Empire 
of England ; but zeal for the safety and 
dignity of the Empire was not an ap- 
panage or monopoly of any Party in the 
State, and in his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) views, 
the distinctive policy of the present Go- 
vernment; as he read it in the conse- 
quences of this Convention, was not 
higher than the policy of the late Go- 
vernment, but it was rather to be distin- 
guished from it by the tying of our 
hands, and, consequently, diminishing 
of our power, against which he protested. 
If at any time the Empire of England 
should be threatened, England would 
know how todefend her own. Being of 
that opinion, he objected to an attempt 
to force the hand of England 10 or 20 
years hence. The England of that time 
would, judging for herself the conditions 
of the time, know how, when, and where 
it was best to defend herself without the 
necessity of any legacy of instruction 
from this Government. Before that 
time came, it was his confident expecta- 
tion that this Treaty, which in his con- 
viction diminished our power, and might 
harass and impede the exercise of it, 
would have been condemned by the 
sober and permanent judgment of the 
country as a failure, as not being calcu- 
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lated to secure peace, to ameliorate the 
condition of these populations, or to 
maintain our Empire in the East, and 
that it would have ceased to exist. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My noble 
Friend who opened the debate to-night 
(Viscount Sandon) has been accused by 
two right hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House of having unneces. 
sarily entered into the history of the 
transactions of former Governments 
so far as the Eastern Question is con. 
cerned. I am not going to continue 
that story, because we have heard a 
good deal about it already on both sides; 
but Iam bound to say, in justification 
of what fell from my noble Friend, that 
I think the charge he brought against 
the late Government was perfectly 
founded on fact, and that no one can 
remember the assumed or real indigna- 
tion—assumed in some parts, and real, 
no doubt, in others—shown by right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite when the 
horrors of Bulgaria were first promi- 
nently brought before the country, with- 
out feeling —— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Where does the 
right hon. Gentleman say indignation 
was assumed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I say 
assumed elsewhere, and real here; and 
this is what I mean to say in reference 
to that indignation. The greatest pos- 
sible fault was then found with the Go- 
vernment, who had only been in Office 
for a short period when these atrocities 
occurred ; and who, therefore, could not 
be held responsible for the conduct of 
Turkey, which had brought about that 
state of things; for such a state of 
things could not be brought about ina 
moment. We have heard to-night, and 
it has not been denied, that during the 
first 10 years of the Liberal tenure of Office 
after 1856, matters were reported to be 
improving in Turkey, and no one can 
suppose, simply because we passed into 
Office in 1874, that it was owing to any- 
thing we did, or neglected to do, that so 
soon afterwards these atrocities occurred. 
I am bound to say, therefore, that the 
only conclusion that I can form in regard 
to the faults then found by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen with the Govern- 
ment and with the Consuls were unjust; 
because they themselves, when in power, 
ought to have seen what was going on 
in Turkey. If any one thing struck me 
more forcibly than another, in con- 
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‘on with that injustice of hon. and 
set bon. Realinnndte, it was their treat- 
ment of the Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople (Sir Henry Elliot), whom we did 
not appoint but whom they appointed. 


Mz. GLADSTONE: You did not 
appoint him? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: We did 


not—the present Government did not. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Who appointed 
him? Did we make him Ambassador ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Not Am- 
bassador, but being at Constantinople, he 
became Ambassador; and it was Sir 
Henry Elliot against whom taunts and 
indignation were directed, in language 
such as, 1 believe, never had been ad- 
dressed to an Ambassador of this country. 
I pass all that by, and now I will come 
to the subject immediately before us. I 
am bound to say, so far as the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition is 
concerned, he has not been fortunate 
hitherto in the Motions he has brought 
forward, if we regard the success of his 
Party. We have had these Motions 
brought forward in different ways. We 
have had two sets of Resolutions at 
different times, most of which have been 
summarily withdrawn ; and at last, when 
aquestion arose with regard to the em- 
ployment of the Indian troops, upon 
which an issue as to Constitutional Law 
aud other matters, might fairly have 
been raised in both Houses, a serious 
attack on the Government was made for 
the first time, so far as I am aware, by 
a Motion in this House of Parliament 
ouly—although the question at issue 
was certainly one which might have been 
debated on an actual Motion with great 
advantage in a House where most of 
the Constitutional Lawyers of the King- 
dom have naturally their proper seats. 
Ipresume the noble Lord was so charmed 
with the success he achieved on that 
occasion—for he did actually succeed at 
that time, at all events, in inducing the 
House of Commons to come to a division 
—that he thought it wise to take the 
same course on the present occasion ; 
although I am bound to say that, if ever 
there was a case in which a challenge 
ought to be given to the Government 
not simply in this House, where we are, 
of course, ready to meet it, but also in 
the other House, where the two noble 
Lords (Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury), whose conduct had been most 
Violently assailed, would be able to 
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defend themselves, that case is the pre- 
sent. Why such a Motion as that we 
are discussing should not have been 
brought forward in the House where 
these noble Lords sit passes my com- 
prehension. I quite grant that in a 
matter of this grave character, the 
function of the Opposition is one of 
proper criticism, acute criticism, if they 
like; and I have great pleasure in 
tendering my humble testimony to the 
noble Lord who brought forward this 
Resolution (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), that not only was it likely that the 
Opposition would bring such a matter 
forward, but thatit was the proper duty 
of the Opposition to criticize all the 
actions of the Government in this case. 
I will go further, and say that no man 
could have brought the matter forward 
in a more frank, manly, and proper 
manner than the noble Lord. But 
having said this, I am bound to say that 
I must place the noble Lord in this 
dilemma—If legitimate criticism was 
the object of his speech, I grant that he 
has entirely succeeded, only he ought 
not to have brought forward this Motion. 
If, on the other hand, his Motion was 
meant as a direct challenge to the Go- 
vernment in this matter—a challenge 
which, if he obtained a majority, the 
noble Lord must know, would displace 
the Government at present in power— 
then, I think, his speech was utterly un- 
worthy of the occasion. Now, Icannothelp 
thinking that when he brought forward 
his Motion, the noble Lord did not 
seriously intend to make that attack on 
the Government which has been made 
to-night, unless, indeed, there has been 
that of which we have already heard 
something, and may, perhaps, hear 
still more, before the debate closes— 
namely, some secret understanding, or 
convention, or agreement, between the 
noble Lord and some other Member of 
his Party. I think I shall be borne out 
by every hon. Member in saying that 
not only the speech of the noble Lord, 
but the whole tone of the debate last 
evening, and the listlessness of the 
House from one end to the other, justi- 
fied the assertion of the hon. Member 
for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Greene), 
that after all that was to be said, the 
debate could easily be concluded in two 
nights. To-night, however, a secret 
Convention has been laid on the Table. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), under 
that secret Convention, exercising the 
function which he is quite entitled to 
exercise, has come down and made a 
totally different speech from that of the 
noble Lord. He has made a speech 
which, at all events, in my opinion, 
would have warranted a Motion for 
turning the Government out of Office. 
But it is a totally different matter to get 
the House to support him. I do: not 
know in what capacity the right hon. 
Gentleman came down to make that 
speech—whether as the Mentor and 
former Leader of the noble Lord, to 
teach him what he ought to have done 
last night; or, as his Rival for future 
place ; or, whether he came as a humble 
Follower of the noble Lord, in support 
of the Resolution which he moved last 
night. At all events, judging from the 
speeches made to-night, and not long 
ago by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, the right hon. 
Member may be taken to wish—although 
I can fancy the noble Lord having great 
doubts on the point—that the Govern- 
ment should receive what he calls “a 
mild but effectual dismissal from Office.” 
But, unfortunately, there are two ob- 
jections to that course. In the first 
place, the large majority of this House 
are entirely opposed to such 9 course— 
I do not say the Conservative majority, 
but the large majority—and not only a 
majority of the House, but a majority 
of the country also. That is, indeed, 
admitted, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman apparently cannot fathom the 
cause why the country on that occasion, 
as in many instances during the last 
few years, has chosen to differ from him. 
The second reason why the noble Lord, 
and many others, would regret if that 
Motion should succeed is that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, it is an accomplished 
fact that this Convention does exist. 
No one can deny it, and from the time 
that this Convention has been known to 
exist, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, not only in the House, but in 
the country, also, have proclaimed on 
the house-tops that they could not under- 
stand how such a Convention could be 
possibly carried out. Well, as they have 
so loudly proclaimed their inability to 
devise any means for carrying out that 
Convention, I presume they will not be 
sorry that it is left for a short time to 
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culties, do see a way of carrying; 

with benefit to the "Bast, ‘oer 
and to Turkey. Now, I feel bound t, 
say that the only fault I have to fing 
with the noble Lord is that his Motion 
has been hastily drawn and hastily put 
on the Paper. I think anyone can ge 
it is not the work of one hand. You can 
almost discover the particular fingers 
that have based the drafting of each 
paragraph. One of the most important 
paragraphs of the whole Motion has 
been considered by the noble Marquess 
of so little account, that he actually 
forgot to say a single word about it, 
The Motion has been hastily placed on 
the Paper, because I remember the 
noble Lord saying, when he gave No. 
tice of it, that he had some regrets 
at not having been able to see the Pro- 
tocols of the Treaty of Berlin; but that 
he still thought he had ample informa- 
tion on which to draw up the Motion of 
which he gave Notice. Now, consider- 
ing the gravity of the question, and the 
fact that the whole matter turns upon 








those who, although aware of the diffi- 
Mr. Assheton Cross 


the proceedings of the Congress of 
Berlin, I am justified in saying thata 
Notice placed upon the Paper without 
any acquaintance with those Protocols 
has been hastily drawn up, and that 
if it had been drawn up after seeing 
the Protocols, we should have had a 
very different Motion. I am not going 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich into the whole 
of his criticisms on this Treaty. I 
am not going to do it for two 
reasons. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman went into great detail 
on the matter which somewhat de- 
tracted from the effect of his speech. 
It would have had a better effect if only 
the broad features of the case had been 
placed before us. In the second place, 
I do not think I should be justified in 
taking up the time which the right hon. 
Gentleman was fully justified in taking 
up. I will lay the broad features of 
the question briefly before the House. 
The noble Lord has compared the Treaty 
of Berlin with the Treaty of Paris, aud 
has said that the two principles involved 
in the Treaty of Paris—namely, the 
independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire —have absolutely disap- 
peared from the Treaty of Berlin. He 
said—‘‘ Why did you not prefer the pro- 
posals Russia made before the war to 
the Articles you have now agreed to? 
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The answer to that question seems to me 
to be absolutely clear. When the pro- 
osals were made in the year 1877, 
Turkey was a strong military Power, 
and the same reason that induced the 
Government to refrain from joining in 
the Berlin Memorandum influenced 
them also in not pressing those proposals 
on Turkey at that time. Why? Be- 
cause we should then have been follow- 
ing a course which the country said we 
had no right to follow—namely, that 
wo should have been practically forced 
into a war for the purpose of coercing 
Turkey. The question came to this— 
What should we in our position do? 
We knew that at that moment Turkey 
would have no more listened to these 
proposals than she would listen to the 
proposals of the Berlin Memorandum. 
Webelieved that at that moment Turkey, 
ifeven the whole of Europe had gone 
against her, would not have been 
coerced without a terrible and bloody 
war. The event has shown that 
the Government were right; and if we 
are asked why we do now consent to 
press upon Turkey the terms that were 
proposed before the war took place, my 
answer is as clear as the day, that the 
circumstances have been altered by the 
war. But when the noble Lord says 
that the Treaty of Paris has been torn 
up by the Treaty of Berlin, I deny it. 
The very grave question that always 
lies beneath the Eastern difficulties 
arose. The question was, who was to 
rule at Constantinople, and how? Was 
the Sultan to be maintained there, or 
was someone to be put in his place? If 
the Sultan is to be kept there, is he to 
ve kept as the Vassal and Slave of any 
Power of Europe; or is he, so far as 
Europe is concerned, to be practically 
an independent Sovereign? ‘The result 
of the Treaty of Berlin, in my opinion, 
came to this—the Treaty of Berlin has 
provided the Sultan with a real frontier 
for his Kingdom, and it has also pro- 
vided that he shall have military and 
political power sufficient, at all events, 
to maintain his authority abroad, and to 
protect the lives and property of his 
subjects at home. Those were the prin- 
ciples laid down by our Plenipotentiaries 
atthe Congress. If they had not been 
80, and we had followed the Treaty of 
San Stefano, the Sultan would have been 
a Sovereign without power, and it would 
have been much better to have found a 
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new way of dealing with Constantinople 
than to have left him in that way. 
Therefore, the noble Lord had no right 
to compare this with the Treaty of Paris. 
What was maintained in the Treaty of 
Paris is maintained in the Treaty of 
Berlin—namely, that the Sultan is to be 
maintained with a real frontier to his 
country, and with real power; and for 
that reason, and for that reason alone, 
the possession of the Straits is to be left 
practically untouched. Therefore, so 
far as this Treaty is concerned, the 
Treaty of Paris is maintained ; because, 
though the effect of the war may have 
been to diminish the extent of his terri- 
tory, yet it still leaves him practically 
Sovereign in his own country. I pass 
at once to the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion. From all I have heard to-night, 
and notwithstanding all that has taken 
place in this House, I am bound to say 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have not appeared to appreciate 
the real state of the case. The first 
question is, what is the object to be 
gained? The next, would the Guarantee 
obtain that object, or, in other words, is 
the object to be gained worth the price 
which was to be paid for it? The view 
of Lord Salisbury, which is also the 
view of the Government, is that the 
Asiatic Tribes looked up to Turkey asa 
strong Power able to defend its own; 
but the power of the Sultan has been 
weakened by the late war, and if war 
broke out again what would be the re- 
sult upon those Tribes? I believe they 
would be likely to withhold their alle- 
giance and tend to gravitate towards 
the strong, while they abandoned the 
weak. In Eastern countries strength 
is an enormous power—it is strength 
that is looked up to; but England 
is also entitled to be looked up to 
as strong ; it is necessary that in 
the present state of affairs she should 
appear as a strong Power, and Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that if 
those Asiatic Tribes were to gravitate in 
any direction, they should gravitate 
towards England rather than towards 
Russia. We have enormous possessions 
in the Eastern part of the world; it is 
absolutely necessary that we should 
appear to have the power to protect 
them, and that the display of strength 
should rest with us and not with Russia. 
The noble Lord asked what was to be 
gained by the Convention? I believe 
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that what has been gained is, practically, 
the prevention of future wars. The ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia Minor has been 
stopped, and that will tend to strengthen 
our influence in the East. I say that by 
the Convention we have gained two 
things—first, the security of our Eastern 
Possessions, and, secondly, security for 
the good government of the Asiatic 
Provinces of Turkey. Both these points 
have been attacked in the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, who said that our re- 
sponsibilitieshave been unnecessarily ex- 
tended, and that we have entered into 
indefinite engagements, which we cannot 
practically carry out. I admit that all 
guarantees involve responsibility and 
danger, and that they should only be 
entered into under necessity; but, in 
the present case, the danger already 
exists—it has not been created by the 
Guarantee into which we have entered. 
If we have not a strong position, it might 
be dangerous, although necessary, to go 
to war. If one possessed estates, it 
might be necessary to go to law, and 
if one had a house, it might become 
necessary to defend it. But the danger 
of our position lay in the condition of 
things in which we found ourselves, and 
it is for that reason the Government 
have followed, as I consider, the wise 
course of looking forward and taking 
the necessary precautions, while the 
danger is still distant, to avoid that 
which, I believe, in future years, would 
otherwise be inevitable. It has been 
said that the Guarantee is seductive, 
because it does not cost anything at pre- 
sent. For that reason, it is the duty of 
the Government to explain to the House 
and the country what, in their belief, 
are the risks and dangers to which we 
are exposed, and they have been fully 
explained. I will explain them more 
fully, if the House wishes me to do so. 
It is said you are in a dilemma; you 
have undertaken to protect a country 
against aggression; you have under- 
taken to protect an abominably bad 
Government—-or you have, at all events, 
undertaken to reform the internal ad- 
ministration of that country, which it is 
impossible that you should be able to do 
with a divided government and a divided 
responsibility. I deny that we have 
undertaken anything of the kind. It is 
quite true that we have undertaken to 
defend Turkey in Asia from the attacks 
of Russia, but it is on the express con- 
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dition that Turkey should reform her. 
self. We are not to reform her: but 
the reformation is to be carried out in a 
way to be agreed upon between the two 
Governments. We are to havea Voice 
in the reformation ; but I do not seq 
why it is impossible that Turkey should 
reform herself. Why should Turkey 
knowing the great gain our assistance 
would be for her, run the risk of losing 
that assistance simply by refusing our 
advice in the reform of her institutions? 
But hon. and right hon. Gentlemen go 
further, and say—‘“‘ You have not simply 
guaranteed the Sultan’s Dominions 
against external aggression, youhavealso 
guaranteed him against internal revolt.” 
I should have thought that the greatest 
possible security against internal revolt 
would be, not the arms of England, but 
her advice pressed on the Porte to secure 
the good government of the Provinces, 
I read the other day, with astonishment, 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gladstone) had gone so far as to 
say that there was one thing which we 
had taken away—the natural punish- 
ment that would fall on the Porte for 
the misgovernment of its subjects. I 
have never been able to understand why 
Russia should be put forward as the 
vindicator of good government. Why 
did hon. and right hon. Gentleman, 
both in and out of the House, say that 
when Turkey undertook to introduce 
reforms it was impossible for her to do 
so? The right hon. Gentleman, at all 
events, said that by the Treaty of Berlin, 
Russia is not to carry out reforms in 
Bulgaria. That isso; but by the Treaty 
of San Stefano she was to do it, and the 
voices of hon. Members opposite were 
not raised against what was then in- 
tended. But if Russia could see that 
reforms were possible, why should not 
England? Is Russia a more civilizing 
Power than England? Is Russia more 
free? Religious liberty is one of 
the grand principles upon which we 
insist; does Russia grant religious 
liberty? Her Majesty’s Government 
have been told that, by their course of 
action, they were giving bribes to place- 
hunters, to traders, to speculators, and 
the greatest bribe of all to philanthropists. 
But I would put the case in another form, 
and say, they have taken steps to insure 
fair play to everyone; and that, while, 
undoubtedly, persons must be employed, 
they have taken steps, as far as human 
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means could go, to insure that in the 
Asiatic Provinces of Turkey there should 
be good government and security for 
life and property, so that English and 
European capital might flow in and 
render them what they had been in for- 
mer years—some of the fairest in the 
world. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said— Why are you afraid of Russia in 
Asia Minor? Why are you going to 
interfere in Asia Minor, and not in 
Asia Major? ‘That is the direct road to 
India, and if you want to protect your 
Indian Provinces, why not go there?” 
Well, I have an opinion that the people 
of England would be sorry to see any 
part of Asia Minor in the hands of 
Russia. There was one sentence of the 
noble Lord to which I listened with 
pain, and which I cannot but think 
in his calmer moments he will regret 
having uttered. The noble Lord said— 
“Ag far as I can see, our interests in 
India are not in any way affected by the 
question of Asia Minor.” I differ from 
him absolutely. At all events, in for- 
mer times, battles were fought for the 
key of Asia, and there existed flourish- 
ing cities which were called by that 
name. The noble Lord went on to 
say— 

“Tt had been said that at some future day 

there might be a Euphrates Valley railway ; but 
I fail to see that even if such a railway were 
constructed, and got into the hands of Russia, it 
would affect us much ; because it must end at the 
Persian Gulf, where the Russians would find 
themselves confronted by a Fleet of British 
iron-clads,”’ 
Now, that being the doctrine of the 
noble Lord, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman who cheered him, I hope 
they will not flinch from it when they 
go the country. At all events, I will 
take it that they do not think our in- 
terests in India would be in any way 
affected if the Russians got hold of the 
Euphrates Valley. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Ishould like to know from what report 
the extract just read had been taken, as 
I wish it to be understood that I do not 
edmit its literal accuracy. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is taken 
from the best authority. It appeared 
In The Times of this morning. The noble 
Lord can, of course, correct any words 
whichhethinks to be wrong; but whether 
he hesitates to affirm the principle or 
not, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
a for Greenwich cheered it a minute 

0. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I cheered a 
single phrase only. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I gather 
from the report which has just been 
read, and which is the best I could ob- 
tain of what was stated in the House, 
that, at any rate, the noble Lord would 
not go to war if Russia advanced as far 
as the Persian Gulf. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that not Asia Minor, but 
the other parts of Asia formed the road 
to India. There is not much help to be 
had from railways at the present time in 
that land of desert; but if the Russians 
came down from the North, the question 
of Persia’s falling into their hands would 
arise. That is a very grave question ; 
because, if anyone looks at the advances 
made by Russia in later times, he would 
see that, as a matter of detail, her prac- 
tice was to go round first on one side of 
a district, then on the other, and after- 
wards to inclose the middle. How could 
we prevent Persia’s falling into the 
hands of Russia, if the latter Power 
once obtained possession of the Euphra- 
tes Valley? Ido not want to say more 
than is absolutely necessary against 
Russia; but I wish*to point out that 
if she once got possession of the Euphra- 
tes Valley, we could do practically no- 
thing to prevent her taking Persia. At 
present, Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions are defended by a large chain of 
mountains, running from East to West, 
and it is my opinion that every care must 
be taken, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, to prevent the encroachment of 
Russia upon this boundary. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked, what are we 
going to do, and what is the change 
which we desire to make in the go- 
vernment of Asia Minor? I think 
so many things have already been 
shadowed forth in the Andrassy Note, 
and at the Constantinople Conference, 
that it will not be necessary to detail 
them again. What is wanted is not 
military display, nor enormous expendi- 
ture on works for the regeneration of 
Asia Minor; but security for property, 
security from invasion, rest from extor- 
tion, and rest from military service, and 
enforced labour—the great remedy is 
rest and security. These being guaran- 
teed by the help of England, not only 
will English but European capital flow 
into the country in the course of a few 
years, and constitute a greater security 
than could be afforded by English arms 
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or the English Navy for the good 
government, the safety, and the happi- 
ness of those Provinces in Asia Minor 
belonging to Turkey, which will then 
become thoroughly happy and _ pros- 
perous. There are one or two points 
which have been referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, to which I am 
obliged, for a moment, to allude. The 
right hon, Gentleman has spoken about 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch, and what he 
called the dissolution of the Turkish 
Power. I have already referred to this, 
when I explained that Lord Salisbury 
meant that if the Turkish Power was 
weakened, the Asiatic Provinces would 
gravitate rather towards Russia than 
England. Again, he said that—‘‘ We 
haveshadowed forth an alternative policy, 
and that the Convention means one 
policy, and the Treaty of Berlin another.” 
I deny that altogether. I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that we 
were in this dilemma. By the Treaty 
of Berlin it had been decided that these 
Provinces should be governed according 
to the views of all the Powers, including, 
of course, England ; whereas the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention said that they were 
to be governed according to our own 
views alone. That was the alternative 
proposition suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but his view is a mistaken 
one, because, under the Treaty of Berlin, 
the Provinces are not to be governed by 
the other Powers at all. A clause in 
the Treaty of Berlin says— 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, 
without further delay, reforms— 
not demanded by the other Powers, 
but— 


“according to the local requirements.” 


The Powers have no authority to initiate 
reforms; it is for the Turks to introduce 
reforms, and all that the Powers have 
to do is to see that they are carried out 
under the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
On the other hand, Turkey has a dis- 
tinct engagement with us to consult 
with us as to the reforms to be intro- 
duced. There is, therefore, no alterna- 
tive proposition, and the other Powers 
have no right to interfere. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said a good deal 
about the binding power of Treaties. I 
have only to observe, on this point, that 
if, within the last 12 months, one coun- 
try has stood up more than any other 
for the binding power of Treaties, that 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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country is England. We said that wo 

would not allow Russia, without oy; 
protest, to break the Treaty of Paris 

by going to war with Turkey ; and, 

again, when Russia concluded a Treaty 
with Turkey, we said that we would not 
allow that Treaty to be ratified without 
it was submitted to Europe. The right 
hon. Gentleman said Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment had broken their Treaty obli- 
gations by theAnglo-Turkish Convention: 
but that I altogether deny, and defy any 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite to 
contradict me. There is no obligation 
in the Treaties, either of Paris or 
Berlin, that has been broken by tho 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the acquisition of 
Cyprus was a breach of Treaty obliga- 
tion. Had we annexed the Island in 
war, we should, doubtless, have broken 
the Treaty of 1856, the whole object of 
which was to maintain the Turkish 
Empire against all comers; but there 
was no provision in that Treaty which 
prohibited Turkey from making such 
an arrangement as we have entered into 
with her. I am not going too far in 
stating that if Turkey had said—“lIf 
you choose to buy Cyprus, we will sell 
it to you,” there is nothing in the 
Treaty of Paris to prevent the purchase. 
There is, besides, no Article in the 
Treaty of Paris which prevents our as- 
sisting her in carrying out reforms, and 
there is none in the Treaty of Berlin. 
Therefore, when it is said that we have 
broken them, I am bound to reply that 
there is not the slightest foundation for 
the statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that of all the crimes com- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s Government 
the worst was that of keeping Parlia- 
ment in the dark. Curiously enough, 
that is a point about which the noble 
Lord who moved the Resolution never 
said a single word. He did not think it 
worth while to mention it in his speech, 
probably, because he did not consider it 
of vital importance. No doubt, the noble 
Lord remembered other Treaties of the 
greatest possible importance, which had 
been entered into and ratified without 
the knowledge of Parliament. It has 
been said, moreover, that we have en- 
tered into an engagement, by Treaty, 
which the country knew nothing about. 
If. ever there was a case in which this 
country was placed under the strongest 
possible obligations, it was that of the 
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Tripartite Treaty. By that Treaty the 
high contracting parties were jointly 
and severally bound to maintain the 
independence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, and the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention does not bind England to 
anything like those obligations. But it 
js said—“ Aye, that is true; but the 
other Powers who were parties to it 
must combine before you can take action 
upon it.” I, for one, do not take that 
view. It is quite true that the other 
Powers must join; but it is equally true 
that England is bound. She has signed 
the deed, and, if called upon, she cannot 
avoid paying the money. When the 
right hon. Gentleman, the other night, 
said that for the first time in history a 
Treaty of this kind had been entered 
into without the authority and know- 
ledge of Parliament, he forgot the 
Treaty of 1856. That Treaty was made, 
it was signed, it was ratified, before Par- 
liament knew one single word about it, 
and it binds this country to obligations 
ten times stronger than are incurred by 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878. 
I want to know, then, how the right 
hon. Gentleman, or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford, can 
say that this is the first time a Treaty 
has been made behind the back of Par- 
liament, which binds the country to ob- 
ligations of which Parliament knows 
nothing. I do not think I should be 
justified in taking up the time of the 
House longer, having, as I believe, an- 
swered every point made by the right 
hon. Gentleman in his long speech. If 
Ihave not met every point, I sincerely 
apologize to the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘or I meant to do so. In conclusion, I 
will ask—and I hope we shall have an 
answer—putting aside the policy of the 
Berlin Memorandum—which was one 
for the coercion and destruction of Tur- 
key—what policy has been suggested 
by right hor. Gentlemen opposite? If 
they are aware, as they seem to be, of 
the advances of Russia, what steps 
would they have taken to counteract her 
influence? They have opposed every 
attempt made by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to do so. When the Govern- 
ment asked for the Vote of £6,000,000, 
it was opposed. The same course 
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was taken when the Fleet entered 
the Dardanelles; on the calling out of 
the Reserves; and again, on the employ- 
ment of the Indian Forces. 


There is not 
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a single step which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken—and which are 
absolutely essential for the maintenance 
and security of peace, as proved by the 
fact that peace now exists—there is not 
one of those steps which they did not 
oppose. And I ask them, before they 
call on the House to condemn those 
steps, which I believe will secure, for a 
long time to come, the blessings of peace 
to this country and good government 
to the inhabitants of Asia Minor and 
the adjoining Provinces, to state what 
policy they would have adopted other 
than that carried out by Her Majesty’s 
Government? I can only say, andI say 
it most sincerely, that, in my opinion, 
the country ought to be and is thankful 
for the blessings of peace. It ought 
also to be satisfied with the means by 
which that peace has been secured ; and 
I, for one, most deeply regret that, after 
the Congress has taken place, some of 
the Powers which have remained in 
perfect and absolute friendship with 
this country should have been told by 
the House of Commons, ora section of 
it, that they had been used in such a 
manner by Her Majesty’s Government 
as is calculated to stir up strife where 
there should be peace. I have been 
particularly sorry to hear language of a 
kind likely to lead to such a conclusion 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Lowe.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE wished the right 
hon. Gentleman to understand exactly 
in what it was he contradicted him. His 
interruption was for the purpose of ex- 
plaining that what he said was that it 
rested with the Government to prove 
that their conduct with respect to the 
Treaty of San Stefano was consistent 
with good faith. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that before the adjournment was 
carried, there was one question to which 
he should like an answer from the Go- 
vernment. In the course of his speech, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had referred to, and quoted 
from, documents which were not on the 
Table of the House. In the first place, 
he had entered into an explanation of 
what was the Agreement between this 
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country and Russia, and what course 
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was taken in the Conference with regard 
to that Agreement; but he had subse- 
quently given a more full explanation 
of the nature and character of the docu- 
ment. The general Rule of the House 
was, he believed, that documents were 
not to be commented upon by Ministers 
unless they were laid upon the Table of 
the House. Into the general object of 
that Rule he need not now enter; but it 
must be perfectly obvious that it did 
not conduce to the fairness of debate 
that Ministers should be able to give 
their own explanations of Agreements, 
which it was not denied were in writing, 
while the documents in question were 
not equally open for reference to Mem- 
bers of the House generally. He would 
ask the Government, before the debate 
was concluded, whether, as an Agree- 
ment had been distinctly referred to, 
they were ready to lay it on the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to put 
another question to Her Majesty’s 
Government, which it would be greatly 
to the convenience of the House to have 
answered. A good deal of discussion 
had taken place with reference to the 
signature and ratification of Treaties. 
The dates on which they took place ought 
to be brought into comparison with the 
dates of the discussions thereon in Par- 
liament. In his opinion, it would be 
greatly for the convenience of the House 
if Her Majesty’s Government would 
cause a table to be prepared and laid on 
the Table, showing the dates of the 
signature and ratification of the poli- 
tical Treaties of the last 30 or 40 years? 

Masor NOLAN objected to the de- 
bate being adjourned at that early hour. 
It was quite right that the leading 
spirits should take up the best part of 
the evening; but when it became late, 
he thought the minor Members, who, 
in many cases, represented very import- 
ant constituencies, should be allowed to 
have their say. After the best speakers 
had finished, it was only fair that they 
should be allowed to speak; but he was 
not allowed even to put in an interjec- 
tional remark. The real point was that 
if the Treaty were carried out, his con- 
stituency would have to pay £1,000,000 
for a war; and he, therefore, wished, on 
the part of his constituency, to protest 
against the Treaty. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the understanding 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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was that the Committee on the Conta. 
gious Diseases (Animals) Bill should bo 
resumed that evening on the close of 
this debate. But that was, of course, g 
matter for the House to decide. He 
rose for the purpose of answering the 
observations that had been made. [y 
the first place, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, there could be no 
objection to what he had asked for, and 
the Government would take care to have 
a table, showing the dates of the signa- 
tures and ratification of the Treaties 
og and laid before the House, 

ith regard to what the noble Lord had 
said, undoubtedly the Rule of the House 
was that Ministers should not quote or 
make use of documents which were in 
their possession, but which were not 
known to the House. That Rule did 
not exactly apply to the present case, 
for no Paper had been made use of by 
the Government for the purpose of 
founding any argument upon it that was 
not in the possession of the House. But 
certain publications which had appeared 
in the newspapers had been made the 
subject of comment by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; and upon those 
publications, and the way in which they 
had been commented upon, his right 
hon. Friend, in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman, had made some observations. 
He thought, therefore, that the Rule 
to which the noble Lord had referred 
did not apply in the present case. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in that 
case, supposed the publication in Zhe 
Globe was now authentic ; because, while 
the right hon. Gentleman was speaking, 
he watched very carefully what he said, 
and he alluded to an argument which 
had been founded upon a previous 
understanding between Russia and Eng- 
land, in what was called the Schouvaloti- 
Salisbury Agreement. He was a little 
surprised when the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had had considerable legal 
experience, began dealing with that 
document in a manner which he ventured 
to say was a little extraordinary. The 
Rule was stated by him to be exactly the 
same in that House with reference to 
written documents as at the Bar— 
namely, that if reference was made toa 
written document, the party so referring 
to it was bound to produce it. the 
Home Secretary set to work to ¢x- 
plain the conduct of England with re- 
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ce to Bessarabia, and, after explain- 
oot defending the Agreement which 
England had come to, proceeded to 
argue upon the contents of that Agree- 
ment. The right hon. Gentlemansaid that 
the Agreement stipulated that—“ We 
should be at full liberty to discuss the 
subject of Greece ; butthat, inthat Agree- 
ment, we made an acknowledgment that 
we should not be bound to go to war.” 
It was utterly impossible for any person 
more explicitly to state the effect of the 
document than the right hon. Gentleman 
had done. At the time, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) observed to his right hon. 
Friend beside him, that he wondered 
how far the Home Secretary was going 
in referring to this document, and his 
right hon. Friend read from his book 
the paragraphs of the document as they 
were referred to by the Home Secretary. 
Tt was thus clear that the Home Se- 
cretary stated at full length the contents 
of the document. But what was the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? He said—‘‘ You have got the 
document, and you all know its contents, 
and the Rule only applies to documents 
of which the Government are the pos- 
sessors, and not the rest of the House.”’ 
According to this statement of the Rule, 
the House was possessed of the docu- 
ment. But where? In Zhe Globe news- 
paper. And to that document all sorts 
of epithets had been applied. It was 
called unauthorized, unauthentic, and in- 
accurate, because incomplete. Yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that the Rule did not apply, because all 
the world was possessed of the docu- 
ment. In that case, the Government 
must take one of two courses—they must 
either lay Zhe Globe newspaper on the 
Table of the House, or produce the 
document itself. If the Government 
would lay Zhe Globe newspaper on the 
Table, after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it would answer all purposes. 
Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER wished to correct an inaccurate 
expression which had been used by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford. 
The hon. and learned Member said that 
the document which had been referred 
to had been described as inaccurate, be- 
cause 1t was incomplete. He wished to 
remind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that what he had stated was, that as an 
exposition of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
overnment the document in question 
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was incomplete, and therefore inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr. BULWER said, that the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had expressed a wish that the point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich would be fully 
dealt with by the Lawyers of the House. 
He sincerely trusted that no such event 
would take place. After the exhibition 
they had had from the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court), he earnestly hoped that the House 
would not be troubled by anything 
more from the Lawyers. The hon. and 
learned Member had endeavoured to 
throw legal dust in the eyes of the House, 
by telling them of a Rule of the House 
analogous to a rule of law to the effect 
that no Member of the House was at 
liberty to allude to a document unless it 
was laid on the Table. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that what he had stated was that a 
Member was not at liberty to state the 
contents of a document which he did 
not produce. 

Mr. BULWER accepted that correc- 
tion; but the hon. and learned Member 
had forgotten to inform the House that 
it would have been the duty of the 
Speaker, if there was an analogy between 
the proceedings of the House and those 
of a Court of Law, to tell the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich, when he was 
alluding to the contents of that docu- 
ment, that he was not entitled to do so; 
for in a Court of Law neither the plain- 
tiff nor the defendant were at liberty to 
refer to the contents of a written docu- 
ment which was not produced. But, in 
the present instance, the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich and the noble 
Lord were allowed to found an argu- 
ment upon the existence of a document 
of a particular character, and then ob- 
jection was taken because a right hon. 
Gentleman on the Ministerial side, when 
he attempted to answer those arguments, 
necessarily referred to that on which 
those arguments were founded—namely, 
the supposed contents of that same 
document. He trusted the House would 
not allow itself to be misled by any such 
reasoning on this occasion. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID remarked, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Bulwer) was entirely mis- 
taken. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford had very correctly said, that 
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the Government had no right to refer to 
a document that was not before the 
House. Then the hon. and learned 
Member opposite retorted that the 
Speaker ought to have called the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich to Order, 
because he had referred to that docu- 
ment; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber forgot that that document was under 
the control of the Government, and not 
under that of the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich. The contention on his 
side was that if a document were under 
the control of the Government, they 
ought to produce it. 

Mr. J.8. GATHORNE-HARDY ob- 
served, that hon. Members on his side 
quite understood the contention of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. As hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had been informed, there 
were matters in connection with that 
document which foreign Governments 
objected to have produced. Therefore, 
those hon. Gentlemen wished to force 
the Government to lay upon the Table 
a document which was incomplete, and 
gave only a partial explanation of mat- 
ters to which itreferred. Reference had 
only been made to it in so far as was 
necessary to answer arguments on the 
other side founded upon it. 


Contagious Diseases 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords]—[Bir1 204. ] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 26th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


‘New Clause (Notice of animal being 
affected with a contagious disease to be 
given to thepolice, )—( Mr. Clare Read, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. SYNAN considered it impossible 
to go on with the Bill at such an hour— 
1 o’clock. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood it was the desire of the Com- 
mittee to make progress with the Bill 
that night. He would remind his hon. 
Friends that they were drawing to the 
end of the Session, and every moment 
the Committee sat, so much the more pros- 
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pect was there of carrying the Bill. Ho 
hoped, therefore, hon. Members would 
be prepared to go on. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he had no objection 
to the Bill; but he thought a discussion 
might arise which would render it im. 
possible to proceed at such an hour. 

M O’CONOR thought it most un- 
reasonable to ask the Committee to take 
the Bill at such an hour. If the foreign 
debate had terminated at 12 o'clock they 
might have proceeded; but they cer- 
tainly ought not to go on with so im- 
portant a Bill at past 1 o’clock. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) would 
not persevere with the clause under no- 
tice, and that he would accept one which 
he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had 
framed in lieu of it, and which, he 
thought, would meet all the desires of 
hon. Members, of giving notice of the 
existence of disease. If the Committee 
would allow him, he would read the 
clause he would propose, and which 
he would ask to have inserted after 
Clause 29. It was as follows :— 

(Notice of disease to police.) 

‘*¢(1.) Every person having in his possession 
or under his charge an animal affected with 
disease, shall, as far as practicable, keep that 
animal separate from animals not so affected, 
and shall, with all practicable speed, give notice 
of the fact of the animal being so affected to a 
constable of the police establishment for the 
police district, or area, county, borough, town, 
or place, wherein the animal so affected is. 

‘¢(2.) The constable to whom notice is given 
shall forthwith give information thereof to such 
person or authority as the Privy Council from 
time to time by General Order direct. 

“(3.) The Privy Council from time to time 

may make such General Orders as they think 
fit for prescribing and regulating the notice to 
be given to or by any person or authority in 
case of any particular disease or in case of the 
illness of an animal, and for supplementing or 
varying for those purposes any of the provisions 
of this section.” 
Under the clause ample notice of disease 
would be given, which the Committee 
desired, and on Report, he would bring 
up an Amendment to Clause 54, which 
would make it penal under the Act not 
to give such notice. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of 
the clause brought up by his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury. 
But he desired to know why the clause 
did not deal with the cases of horses 
suffering from glanders ? 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, such cases would be dealt with by 
Orders from the Privy Council and not 
by a clause in the Bill. At present, the 
Privy Council had the power; and he 
believed his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk would see that it would 
entirely alter the principle of the Bill, if 
any attempt was made under it to deal 
with such cases as he had referred to. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to point 
out, if the clause was adopted, that the 
gevere restrictions, to be followed by 

enalties if not complied with, could 
not be withdrawn at the will of the Privy 
Council. In all other respects, the Bill 
had been framed with great discretionary 
powers for the Privy Council, and it was 
understood, when the measure was intro- 
duced, that the severe restrictions were 
to be submitted to by farmers on condi- 
tion that foreign cattle were slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation. But he 
believed if such an arrangement were 
agreed to, and such modification adopted 
by the Government, as indicated in the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, after a year 
ortwo it would be found that the Bill 
had little effect in checking disease in 
the country. And if that was the case 
—and farmers had reason to believe that 
disease came, as before, through foreign 
cattle—he did not believe they would 
submit patiently to the restrictions im- 
posed upon them. Therefore, he thought 
it would be much better, instead of in- 
serting the clause proposed by the hon. 
Baronet, to leave the matter to the 
Privy Council, who could impose the 
regulations, and continue them if they 
were found effective, or withdraw them 
if they were of no avail. So much 
discretion having been conceded to the 
Privy Council previously, surely the 
Committee could trust them in this 
respect. 


Clause—(Mr. Clare Read,)—by leave, 
withdrawn, 


Clause—( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. SYNAN said, it was very incon- 
venient to have to vote on a new clause, 
the words of which had not been exactly 
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heard in the Committee. He did not 
know what the imperative command 
was which the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had embodied in 
some words which were not quiteaudible; 
but he understood the provision was to 
bind farmers to give notice of the exist- 
ence of contagious diseases among ani- 
mals belonging to them without defin- 
ing the diseases, and without exempt- 
ing those who, through ignorance of the 
disease, did not give notice. It might 
very well occur that a man might be 
ossessed of diseased animals and not 

now it, and unless it was provided that 
he should not be liable except for 
knowingly concealing the existence of 
disease, he would divide against the 
clause. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the hon. Member that the 
clause he proposed to add provided that 
every person having in his possession, 
or under his charge, an animal affected 
with disease, should, as far as prac- 
ticable, report the same. Those words 
limited the clause very much. The fact 
of notice not having been given through 
ignorance would be a plea against deal- 
ing with anyone in the harsh manner 
suggested by the hon. Member. 

Mayor NOLAN said, no private Mem- 
ber could put an Amendment on the 
Paper without the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury saying he 
would consult the draftsman as to 
whether he could accept it. But here 
the Committee were asked to accept an 
Amendment which they had not seen 
before. He desired to know, before the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet was ac- 
cepted, whether the offenders under it 
would be subject to the three months’ 
imprisonment clause? On Report, it 
was arranged a new clause should be 
brought in, to give a man who had 
been twice convicted of a certain offence 
three months’ imprisonment for the 
second offence. To so punish a man 
who might disobey this new clause 
would be to inflict a very heavy penalty. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, his new clause provided that which 
he believed the Committee had been 
anxious to obtain; but he would take 
care that the imprisonment clause did 
not apply to such cases. 

Masor NOLAN considered that the 
clause came before the Committee in a 
very unbusiness-like manner, and he was 
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not satisfied that a man would not be 
punished in the way he had intimated. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
assured the hon. and gallant Member 
that such offences would be dealt with 
by a clause which provided for fines 
being inflicted. 

Masor NOLAN was glad to have 
such a statement; but his impression 
was that the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) tried to intro- 
duce a clause punishing a man with 
three months’ imprisonment for a second 
offence under the Act. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, what occurred was this. His hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) persuaded the Com- 
mittee that if a second offence occurred 
within a given time under Clause 54, 
the offender should be sent to prison, 
having been fined in the first instance. 
He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) pro- 
mised the Committee, in accordance 
with what appeared to be their views, 
that, on Report, he would bring up an 
Amendment of the kind. He did not 
know whether he was in Order in refer- 
ring at that time to his proposed Amend- 
ment on Clause 54, which he intended to 
submit to the Committee; but what he 
proposed to do was to give a month’s 
imprisonment in the cases of second 
offences within 12 months, and it would 
be for the Committee to say whether 
they would accept that or not. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the very 
fact of a man not reporting the exist- 
ence of disease through ignorance would 
be a good excuse to any tribunal before 
which he was brought. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Act 
of Parliament at present existing with 
reference to cattle disease did not make 
it imperative to report disease. Down 
to 1873 an Order of the Privy Council 
existed to the effect that every farmer 
should report existence of disease ; but 
it was found impracticable to carry out 
that portion of the Orders in Council, 
and it was rescinded. 

Mr. MURPHY thought some discre- 
tion should be given to the Privy Coun- 
cil in the matter. It would be found a 
very difficult thing to enact that penalties 
should be imposed for not reporting the 
existence of disease. As he read the 
proposed clause ofthe hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, he under- 
stood that every person having posses- 
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sion or charge of any animal affected 
with a contagious disease or an infec. 
tious disease should as far as practicable 
keep the animal separate. So far as his 
eget a went, such a provision would 
be prejudicial in Ireland, wherethe foot. 
and-mouth disease existed in so mild q 
form that the owners of cattle mixed all 
together, so that they might all have the 
disease and have done with it. Under 
such circumstances, he thought the best 
plan to adopt would be to leave the 
matter in the discretion of the Privy 
Council, and let them make Orders tan- 
tamount to the ideas of the clause. 

Mr. CLARE READ thought it very 
essential that this clause should form 
part of the Act. 

CotonEL MURE was quite certain the 
Committee would do well to support the 
Government proposal. 

Masor NOLAN protested against the 
clause, as he felt certain under it a man 
might be imprisoned for not giving no- 
tice of the existence of disease. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the Committee that what they 
were attempting to do by this Bill was 
to stamp out disease. They were at- 
tempting, also, by the Bill to deal with 
Ireland as a part of the United King- 
dom, and it had been urged on the 
Committee that unless Ireland was pre- 
pared really to adopt some restrictions, 
there would be no security from disease 
for the English farmer. Therefore, 
under the circumstances, he would ask 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), 
whether the suggestion in the clause of 
which he spoke was not necessary to se- 
cure English farmers from disease. He 
believed the Irish Members were as 
anxious as the English were to make a 
final attempt to get rid of this disease, 
and he could not see the objection which 
the hon. Member feared would arise 
from the clause. 

Mr. MURPHY did not object to 4 
man being compelled to report cases of 
disease, and, of course, English cattle 
might be dealt with in that way if the 
House desired. But, if the Irish chose 
to keep animals together so as to inocu- 
late them with a mild disease and have 
done with it, he thought they might be 
allowed to do so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ad- 
vantages which Ireland possessed by 
having a milder form of foot-and- 
mouth disease were lost when the Irish 
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uttle were sent to England. The fact 
of cattle being put together when any 
ed really meant the chance 
of a considerable importation of the 
jjsease into England. The very fact 
seemed an argument in favour of having 
aration in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
and he believed the Secretary to 
the Treasury would have the almost 
unanimous support of the Committee in 
what he proposed. 

Mz. O';CONOR said, the custom of 
putting cattle together when any were 
infected with disease was not peculiar to 


eland. 
"Sn HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the notice of disease existing was 
needed so that the authorities might as 
soon as possible be informed of an out- 


break. 

Mason NOLAN said, the Irish Mem- 
bers did not object to the notice. What 
they objected to was the separation of 
cattle when one or more were diseased. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
practice to which reference had been 
made was not confined to Ireland; but, 
tohis knowledge, was adopted by some 
of the chief cattle dealers in Scotland. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 105; 
Noes 6: Majority 99.— (Div. List, 


§m CHARLES W. DILKE did not 
think that it would be of much use pro- 
ceeding with the Schedules that night, 
as they certainly could not be finished. 

§m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was entirely in the hands of 
the Committee in the matter, and the 
hon. Baronet could take what course he 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would be very glad to go on with the 
Amendments; but he must warn the 
hon. Baronet that there was no pro- 
bability of the Schedules being finished 
that night. His Amendments to Sche- 
dule 3 referred to the tolls at the Metro- 
poitan Cattle Market, and related to a 

tion of the Bill which had already 
een discussed. He wished first to ask 
vhether, in pursuance of his promise, 
the hon, Baronet the Secretary to the 
had made any inquiries on the 


Taz CHAIRMAN asked, whether the 
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(Sir Charles W. Dilke) intended to pro- 

pose the Amendments of which he had 

given Notice ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
ir. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had taken steps to ascer- 
tain, so far as was possible, all the facts 
with regard to these tolls, andthe various 
figures by which they were supported. 
He had before him a table, showing the 
receipts of the two markets of the City 
of London from 1856 to 1877. The 
foreign cattle market at Deptford was 
only established in 1871, and the figures 
relating to it were, therefore, only from 
that period to 1877. He would remind 
the Committee of the arrangement made 
at the time of the establishment of the 
Deptford Market—that, as far as the 
tolls and expenses were concerned, it 
should be taken together with the 
Islington Market. That arrangement 
was made, because it was supposed that 
a number of cattle for which provision 
had been made at Islington would be 
taken away to Deptford. The figures 
showed that for every year, with the 
exception of three, there had been a 
deficiency at the Islington Market. In 
1874, 1875, and 1876, there were small 
surpluses ; but in 1877 there was a de- 
ficiency of £9,987. The total loss on 
the construction amounted to £12,867, 
leaving a deficiency in the whole of 
£162,000. The mortgage for that sum 
of money was a first charge upon the 
tolls, and that deficiency had to be made 
up. With regard to Deptford Market, 
he found that in four years out of six, 
since 1871, there had been a consider- 
able loss. In 1872, there was a loss of 
£1,906; in the next year, 1873, there 
was a loss of £11,051; and, in 1874, 
the loss amounted to £10,078. In 1875, 
there was a small gain of £633, and in 
1876 a loss of £7,761; but in 1877, the 
gain amounted to £17,673. That gain 
was owing to animals having to be 
slaughtered at Deptford, on account of 
the foreign cattle plague. The total loss 
on the Deptford Market was £230,000, 
the interest on which sum amounted to 
£10,873. The sum of £230,000 was 
borrowed on the faith of these tolls, and, 
as in other instances, were a first charge 
upon them. The deficiency of expendi- 
ture over revenue was £8,998. ‘Those 
figures proved conclusively that, with 
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kets were not remunerative; but he 
would remind the Committee that there 
was a power in the Privy Council to call 
for annual returns of the receipts and 
expenditure from the local authority— 
in that case, the City of London. That 
power could be used by the Privy Coun- 
cil, and so soon as any surplus was 
shown a revision of the tolls would be 
directed. So far as the City was con- 
cerned, he would say that they had 
always expressed their willingness to 
have the tolls revised as soon as the re- 
ceipts exceeded the expenditure. That 
revision would be called for when it was 
shown that the expenditure had fallen 
below the receipts, and that was one of 
the advantages of having the tolls fixed 
by Provisional Order, for they could be 
varied and reduced so soon as it was 
evident the market paid. The figures 
showed how large was the existing de- 
ficiency, and proved that, except in 1877, 
when a large amount of cattle having 
to be slaughtered at Deptford for a 
moment raised the tolls, the receipts 
from the market were £9,987 below the 
expenditure. As Deptford up to the 
present was, therefore, anything but a 
paying concern, it would not be fair to 
reduce the tolls upon the faith of which 
large sums of money had been bor- 
rowed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Secretary to the Treasury having alluded 
to the effect of the Act of 1869, he would 
state that, to some extent, he agreed with 
him. The Act certainly contemplated 
that, in so far as Deptford Market took 
away cattle from Islington, some part of 
the expenses of the latter ought fairly 
to fall on Deptford. But he did not 
recollect that Deptford was to be charged 
with any loss on Islington Market which 
was not occasioned by diversion of trade 
to Deptford. He certainly did not think 
that the City were entitled to be put in 
a better position now than they were in 
1869. In that year, Parliament would 
have said, if the City had made a loss 
on the Islington Market, they were 
sorry for it, but it was not their business 
to recoup the City. Therefore, the two 
markets could not be considered as so 
joined together that it was the business 
of Parliament to keep up high charges 
at Deptford in order to pay the loss at 
Islington. It was said that the profit 
upon Deptford last year was £17,000, 
against which it was claimed to set-off 
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a loss at Islington of £9,000. He did 
not know how much of that loss was 
made up of the old loss at Islington 
with which the House had nothing to 
do, or whether it was actually owing to 
animals going to Deptford rather than to 
Islington. His hon. Friend opposite had 
assumed that the loss was owing entirely 
to the diversion of the traffic. But 
assuming that to be correct, there was 
still the fact that there was a profit last 
year of £8,000. He did not know that 
the profit of one year was a sufficient 
basis upon which to reduce tolls at 
Deptford; but he should like to know 
from the Secretary to the Treasury when 
he said that there was a power to revise 
the charges, in whom that power rested? 
If there were any sort of power outside 
the City to revise the tolls, he would 
advise his hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea to be content with the dis- 
cussion, and to wait one or two years 
longer to see whether the profits derived 
from the market would make a strong 
case for applying to this outside au- 
thority. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood that the charges were levied 
at Deptford, under the Deptford Market 
Act, by means of a Provisional Order, 
and it only required attention to be 
drawn to the fact that the revenue ex- 
ceeded the expenditure in order that the 
tolls should be reduced. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: By whom?] He (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) was not for the moment 
prepared to say in whom the power 
rested; but it was derived under the 
Deptford Market Act. The 41st clause 
gave power to the Privy Council to 
obtain such information from the local 
authority as it mightrequire. Underthat 
clause, the Government would be enabled 
to ask for and obtain annual returns 
from the local authority under the Act; 
and it would be proper, directly the 
amount of receipts was in excess of the 
expenditure, to reduce the tolls. Ithad 
been, over and over again, stated by 
Mr. Rudkin to the Committee that the 
City was willing to reduce the tolls so 
soon as it was self-evident that the re- 
ceipts were in excess of the working ex- 
penditure. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE observed, 
that, as this Schedule referred only to 
the Islington Market, he would not be 
in Order in discussing the case of Dept- 


ford at any length, He could find no 
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rovision in the Bill varying the pro- 
yisions of the present law. So far as 
he could see, there was at the present 
moment a statutory obligation to im- 

so tolls of a certain amount, and he 
could not find that there were any means 
whatever of modifying them. Still, as 
the case of Deptford was the stronger 
one, and the present Schedule referred 
only to Islington, he was disposed to 
withdraw his Amendment, and to raise 
it again on the Schedule affecting Dept- 
ford. 

The First Schedule (Znactments re- 
pealed) ; and the Second Schedule (Local 
‘Authorities in England) agreed to. 


The Third Schedule (Pleuro-Pneu- 
moma), 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved to omit, and insert in lieu thereof, 
as the Third Schedule, the following :— 


Pleuro-pneumonia. 

“1, Cattle are not to be moved into, or out of, 
a place infected with pleuro-pneumonia, except 
where, as regards movement into such a place, 
the cattle are affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 
and except in such other cases as the Privy 
Council think fit from time to time by General 
Order to accept. 

“9, In the cases so excepted by Order cattle 
may be moved into or out of an infected place 
on conditions prescribed by General or Special 
Order of Council, and not otherwise. 

“3, Cattle may be moved into, in, or out of 
such parts of an area infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia as are not comprised in a place 
infected with pleuro-pneumonia, by licence of 
the local authority, granted on conditions pre- 
scribed by General Order of Council, and not 
otherwise. 

“4, Nothing in this Schedule restricts move- 
ments of cattle in a place infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

“5, No market, fair, exhibition, or sale of 
cattle is to be held in an area infected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, except by licence of the Privy 
Council, granted for the particular market, fair, 
exhibition, or sale.” 


Mz. SYNAN thought it impossible 
to conclude the discussion at that hour, 
and would move that Progress be re- 
ported, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(fr, Synan.) 


8m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wid, that if the hon. Member was 
anxious to report Progress, he would not 
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his mind to leave the provisions as they 
now stood. He believed that the Amend- 
ment he had proposed would entirely 
meet the object which the hon. Member 
had in view. What he understood him 
to be anxious to obtain was that there 
should be distinct notice given in case 
of any fair or market being stopped by 
Order of the Privy Council. All that the 
local authorities had to do was to inform 
the Privy Council of a district being 
affected ; and they would, under Clauses 
18 and 22, have power to form an area, 
within which markets should be pro- 
hibited. It might so happen that in 
the area surrounding the infected place 
there might be a market, and it would 
be necessary for the Privy Council to 
say whether that market or fair should 
be stopped. Then it would be provided 
that any Notice or Order of the Privy 
Council was to be published by the 
local authority in the newspapers of the 
district, and he would go further than 
that. On Report, he would propose 
that if there should be any fair or 
market in the infected area, the Privy 
Council, when they marked out the area, 
should give notice what their intentions 
were as to the fair or market—whether 
it should be kept open or closed. 

Mr. SYNAN, interrupting, said, the 
explanation of the hon. Baronet would 
have no effect upon him, as, considering 
the questions could not be discussed 
then, he should persist in his Motion to 
report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Zords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
[BILL 156. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to 
the Bill being read a second time at 
such an hour. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that there should be some dis- 
cussion on the important principles in 


SECOND READING. 





object; but he had perfectly made up 


it, and this discussion should take place 
2C 2 
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on the second reading. He would move 
the adjourment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. J. W. Barclay.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had suggested early in the evening that 
the discussion on the Bill should take 
place on going into Committee ; and that 
being generally assented to by the Scotch 
Members, he had moved the second 
reading. 

GenrrAL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
would withdraw the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, and allow the Bill to be read a 
second time. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it had been 
agreed by the Scotch Members that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and 
hence he hoped the Motion of the hon. 
Member would be withdrawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Br11 252.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, Mr. Whitwell.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. ISAAC moved the following new 
Clause :— 


(Determination of offence in the case of reduced 
spirits.) 

“Tn determining whether an offence has been 
committed under section six of the said Act by 
selling to the prejudice of the purchaser spirits 
reduced by the admixture with water, regard 
shall be had not only to the extent of such ad- 
mixture, but also to the price at which the 
spirits so reduced are sold.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
hon. Member for Nottingham to explain 
the effect of his clause. 

Mr. ISAAC said, the clause would 
permit of the mixture of water with 
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spirit. His object was to prevent, as 
we as — maseeniiies prosecutions 
takin ace under the Adulterati 

Food Att. — 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH considered 
the Amendment a reasonable and pro- 
per one. 

Mr. COURTNEY objected to the 
new clause, which struck at the root of 
the Adulteration Act. They had never 
allowed price to be pleaded as an excuse 
for selling an adulterated article. Take 
the case of coffee; if that was adul- 
terated with chicory it had to be sold as 
a mixture, and it was no defenve to 
plead that it was sold at a lower prico 
as a justification for adulteration. In 
the case of this new clause, what was 
proposed was that spirit and water 
should be sold as spirits, and that the 
seller might allege that no injury had 
been done because the price was reduced. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
effect of the clause would be to prevent 
anyone saying they were damnified or 
injured by the mixing of water with 
spirits after notice, provided the price 
were reduced proportionally. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England had already 
decided that where notice was given 
that water was mixed with the spirits, 
that prevented any charge being laid 
against the seller. Therefore, he saw 
no harm in admitting the clause so far 
as regarded spirits; but he should cer- 
tainly oppose it in the case of milk. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, as the 
Lord Chief Justice had so decided, there 
was no need for the clause. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, if a man asked 
for spirit, he ought to have it; but he 
would not if the clause were passed. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the clause 
a perfectly fair one. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Lord 
Chief Justice had decided that spirits 
and water might be sold as such, and 
this was, of course, done every day; but 
publicans were not now permitted to 
sell a bottle of spirits which was diluted 
with water as spirits. But the effect of 
the clause would be to admit it, and, 
therefore, it struck at the very root of 
the Adulteration Act. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 29; 
Noes 8: Majority 21.—(Div. List, 
No. 247.) _ 
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Mz. ANDERSON said, in order to 
meet objections which had been made 
by hon. Members tothe clause, he would, 
on Report, with the consent of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac), 
introduce a slight change to the effect 
that the clause should apply where 
notice of such mixture had been given. 

Mz. ISAAC said, he would agree to 
the Amendment. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
VONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 4) BILL. 
Resolution [July 29] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, 
Mr, Cuancettor of the Excuequer, and Sir 
Henry Seiwin-IBBeTson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 


MARRIAGES (FIJI) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micnart Hicxs-Bracu, 
Bill to remove doubts as to the validity of cer- 
tain Marriages solemnised in the islands of Fiji 
prior to their erection into a British Colony, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Micuar. Hicks- 
Beacu and Sir Henry Setwin-Ippetson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 285.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 31st July, 1878. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Four 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 31st July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Srrecr Commrrrer — Report — 
Parliamentary Reporting [No. 327]; Gold 
and Silver (Hall Marking) [No. 328]; Watch 
Cases Hall Marking. 

Peptic Bits — Ordered — First Reading— 
Metropolitan Commons * [287]. 

Second Reading — Locomotives on Highways 
(Scotland) * [271]; Consolidated Fund 
(No, 4) *; Disqualification of Medical Relief 
Removal * 282}. 

Committee—Bishoprics [197], debate adjourned. 

‘mimittee—Report—Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) [204-286] ; Prison (Officers’ Super- 
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annuation)* [269]; Statute Law Revision 
(freland) * [122]. 

Considered as amended—British Museum (Trans- 
fer of Collection) * [236]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Elders 
Widows’ Fund * [226], and passed. 

Third Reading — Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne (Establishment) [277]; Prisons 
Authorities Act (1874) Amendment * [246], 
and passed. 

i veal — Wormwood Scrubs Regulation * 
243]. 


QUESTION. 
—o Oo 
THE WAR AND INDIA OFFICES. 


QUESTION. 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he intends to move that the 





entry in the Journal, dated 14th August, 
1877, directing the Papers relating to 
the settlement of large Claims between 
the War and India Offices to be printed, 
and to receive a Sessional Number, 419, 
be cancelled ; and, if so, when the often- 
promised Papers about the large and 
long-outstanding claims will be made 
known to Parliament ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he had endeavoured on 
Monday last to explain the state of 
things existing in reference to the Cor- 
respondence referred to. He then stated 
that in consequence of the Papers not 
being completed, it was not thought 
advisable to present a portion of them 
to the House. He had, however, pre- 
sented one Paper with an explanation 
regarding the subject, and the hon. and 
gallant Baronet would find in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee a Treasury Minute 
explaining the whole state of the case 
as carried out and adopted by the India 
Office and the War Office, with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o0o— 2 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND OFSTRATH- 
EARNE (ESTABLISHMENT) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[BILL 277.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 





time.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 
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Mr. PLIMSOLL, in moving that the 
Bill be read a third time that day three 
months, said, he wished to explain his 
reason for doing so, and for the vote he 
had given in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) the other 
day. The present was not the first time 
by several that a measure of this kind 
had been brought before the House to 
make provision for a younger Member 
of the Royal Family. On all previous 
occasions since he had obtained a seat 
in that House he had gladly voted with 
the majority for acceding to Her Ma- 
jesty’s wish; but more than once he 
had had to defend his vote before a por- 
tion of his constituents, who preferred, 
in the abstract, a Republican form of 
Government to any other. On those oc- 
casions he had contended that, so long 
as-we had a Monarchical Government 
existing in England, it was fitting the 
dignity of the nation, as well as the 
Sovereign, that the Royal State should 
be maintained in suitable splendour. 
He had also pointed to Her Majesty’s 
personal character, Her quick and ready 
sympathy with suffering at all times, as 
was manifested years ago in the case 
of the Hartley catastrophe, when she 
sent a telegram to ascertain the extent 
of the calamity, and more recently in 
the case of the Pontypridd miners. But 
the instances of Her Majesty’s great 
kindness of heart, which he felt deeply 
and gratefully, were too numerous to 
refer to in detail. He further said that, 
under a Constitutional Monarchy like 
that in this country, in his humble opi- 
nion, their property and their lives were 
more safe than they would be under a 
Republican form of Government—that, 
at all events, they were saved by it from 
long turmoils, the interruptions to in- 
dustry, the stagnation of trade, and the 
great and immoral expenditure, which 
the people of the United States, for 
example, were subjected to on the ex- 
piration of every Presidential term of 
office. In short, he said that the 
Monarchical form of Government had 
all the advantages of a Republican form 
without any of its disadvantages, and 
with those reasons he had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in satisfying at least a majority 
of his constituents. But the latter and 


the essential point of his contention was 
all changed. They were now told on 
high authority that it was within the 
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Prerogative of the Crown, and not ip. 
consistent with the Constitution, for the 
Monarch to pledge the resources and 
the lives of the people to an unlimited 
extent, not only without the consent of 
the nation, but even without its know. 
ledge—as in the case of the recent (on. 
vention with Turkey. If these porten- 
tous claims were Constitutional and 
within the Prerogative, they were not 
living under the Constitution which 
three short months ago he supposed 
they were; and, in his humble opinion, 
the Constitution would have to be al- 
tered, and the Prerogative curtailed, 
and that right speedily, as he felt quite 
sure that the nation would not suffer 
their substance and their lives to be 
bargained away by any individual, how- 








ever illustrious, good, or great. He 
would never give a vote of any kind in 
support, directly or indirectly, of the 
Monarchy until these portentous claims 
were authoritatively and finally swept 
away, and the people’s consent, by a 
vote of their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, was made an essential condition 
and precedent to the ratification of all 
important Treaties. To vote for the 
third reading of this Bill would un- 
doubtedly tend to support an institution 
for which those perilous claims were 
made—claims which, compared with 
those of Charles I., were trivial; and 
he should consider himself as betraying 
his constituents and the people were he 
to give his vote for the Bill. Her Ma- 
jesty had no more warmly-attached and 
loyal subject than himself, or a more 
enthusiastic admirer of Her many good 
and gracious acts of kindness. The 
vote which he gave on Thursday last, 
and the course which he felt it, his duty 
to take that day, cost him a great effort 
and gave him great pain. The claims 
put forward under the name of Prero- 
gative had compelled him to chose be- 
tween seeming loyalty to the Queen and 
fidelity to the people, and feeling, in his 
case, gaye way to principle. Salus 
populi suprema lex. He could give no 
more sincere proof of his attachment to 
Her person and Throne than the step he 
had taken; for he believed that these 
amazing and portentous claims were 
fraught with danger alike to Her Ma- 
jesty, to Her successors, and to the 
people. : 
Mr. BURT, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he fully agreed in much that had 
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fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll). There was 
nothing which had struck him more for- 
cibly in connection with this Bill than 
the great haste with which it had been 
ushed through its various stages. It 
was introduced at a very late period of 
the Session, and scarcely any time had 
been lost in pressing itforward, as though 
the fate of the Empire depended upon 
its speedy passage through Parliament. 
He made no complaint against the Go- 
yernment on this ground. It was true, 
gs the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated on the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, that he had strictly 
followed precedent in this matter; but 
the precedent he (Mr. Burt) regarded as 
a very bad one; because, whatever 
the intentions of the Government in 
making so much haste might be, the 
result was to prevent due expression of 
opinion by means of Petitions, or by 
means of public meetings outside that 
House. He could not see why the 
Bill should be pressed forward with 
such extraordinary speed. He did not 
think it one of the kind of measures 
that was likely to meet with great ob- 
struction in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. There was a very large section 
of the community among whom there 
was a growing feeling and objection 
against these repeated appeals for al- 
lowances to Members of the Royal 
Family. Already a considerable number 
of Petitions had been presented to the 
House of Commons against this par- 
ticular grant. About two years ago, he 
presented an enormous Petition against 
any further grants to Members of the 
Poyal Family until full information was 
afforded on the subject. It bore no less 
than 103,000 signatures, and he had to 
call upon the assistance of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
to bring it up to the Table of the 
House. It asked, as nearly all those 
Petitions did, for fuller information. 
It did not positively object to grants 
of this kind; but it asserted that 
before they were made, a clear case 
ought to be made out and the fullest 
possible information given. Now, he 
wished to know why this information 
was not given? Speaking for himself 
only, he might say there were many 
Pertinent questions put to him on this 
subject which he could not exactly 


answer, and he did not know whether | 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
answer them or not. He had been asked 
whether such a grant was absolutely 
necessary? Whether, with the present 
income of the Duke of Connaught, which 
was somewhere about £15,000 a-year, 
he could not afford to marry without the 
addition asked; and, whether, if this 
additional sum was necessary, Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen could not afford to help 
him? Now, these were, in his opinion, 
very plain and very proper questions; 
they might be deemed blunt and un 

courtier-like, but he did not think they 
were altogether without pertinence to 
the subject under the consideration of 
the House. He, for his own part, should 
like to have fuller information on the 
matter. He had listened very atten- 
tively to what had been said on the sub- 
ject by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in moving the original Resolution upon 
it, and, so far as he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman, he had not even 
attempted to make out a case of neces- 
sity for the grant. It had been ad- 
mitted that there were no precedents 
for it until the present reign. There 
was a precedent in the case of the Duke 
of Edinburgh; but those who objected 
to that grant were perfectly justified in 
still persisting in their opposition to all 
grants of the kind. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had dwelt on the 
amiability and accomplishments of the 
Royal personages who were about to be 
united in wedlock, and these compli- 
ments he (Mr. Burt) was sure were sin- 
cere. He had no reason to doubt that 
they were well-merited ; but he did not 
see that, beyond being very satisfactory 
as information to the House and to the 
country, they had a very direct bear- 
ing on the question. If the Royal Duke 
and his intended bride had been less 
accomplished and less amiable than they 
were, he presumed that this demand 
would still have been made; and even in 
these degenerate days, and with all the 
vices that abounded, he should incline to 
think there was a very large number of 
amiable and accomplished people who 
would like very well to be married and 
have £10,000 a-year added to their 
incomes; and, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to provide all these per- 
sons with that amount, he would find a 
very heavy strain on his resources, great 
as they were. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, indeed, contended that 
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a sort of bargain had been made, or, at 
least, that an understanding had been 
come to, at the commencement of the 
present Reign, to the effect that grants 
of the kind should be made when Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family attained their 
majority, or were about to be married. 
Now, if this could be clearly proved, 
it would at once remove many of his 
objections. He should still think the 
system objectionable; but he should not 
think it becoming or honourable, if such 
an agreement really had been come to 
at the commencement of the present 
Reign, to throw obstacles in the way, and 
to speak on a delicate question of that 
sort as he was now doing. But he as- 
serted that there was not a particle of 
proof brought forward to show that 
there had ever been any such under- 
standing. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had put the matter on another 
ground. In the eloquent speech he had 
delivered upon the subject a few days 
ago, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
if they looked at the scale of expenditure 
which prevailed among the wealthier 
classes of society and at the large in- 
comes enjoyed, not only by the members 
of the aristocracy, but by others who 
had made their way in the world by 
their own efforts, they would regard 
what was proposed in this case as a 
reasonable provision. He (Mr. Burt) 
would not say that these were considera- 
tions which should have no weight; but 
he thought it was placing the matter on 
very questionable ground. If a man 
had made a fortune, and he spent that 
fortune in show and splendour, they 
might consider it very foolish, but be- 
yond a mild criticism, no one else had 
anything to do with the matter; but if 
an appeal were made to that House and 
to the country on the ground of that 
expenditure, they had a right to inquire 
whether it was worth while to pay the 
money in that way. But he would not 
go further in this direction. He would 
only say that, while it was quite true 
they had very wealthy people in this 
country, and from the cheers with which 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had been received, he 
was glad to find that there were many 
Members of that House towhom £15,000 
or £25,000 a-year seemed a very mode- 
rate sum—apart from all this, while we 
had undoubtedly a great deal of wealth 


Mr. Burt 
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in the country, they should remember 
that in many respects the country was a 
very poor one; while there were many 
who had large incomes, there was a 
great number who could scarcely get 
bare subsistence, and many others who 
were now appealing to the Boards of 
Guardians for relief. But those who 
were poor had no jealousy or envy of 
the rich; there was not that passion 
among them for social equality that was 
to be found in most other parts of the 
world; but they must not be surprised 
if a man who worked hard for 15s, or 
£1 a-week should look at a subject of 
this sort from a somewhat different 
standpoint from that of the man who 
enjoyed an income of £15,000 to £25,000 
a-year. He was obliged to the House 
for listening to him so attentively, be- 
cause he could not but feel that he had 
uttered sentiments that were somewhat 
distasteful to a considerable number of 
Members on both sides of the House, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Plimsoll.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. EARP said, he desired to state 
the reasons which compelled him reluc- 
tantly to give his vote against the Bill. 
He shared the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) that one 
was bound on such an occasion as the 
present to throw sentiment aside. He 
looked upon the question entirely from 
an economical point of view, and he 
should vote against the Bill because he 
desired to save the people of this coun- 
try from every penny of unnecessary 
taxation. If it could be shown that the 
financial condition of the country was 
such as to warrant those minute items 
of expenditure, he, for one, would not 
hesitate to vote for the Bill. When 
they considered the altered state of things 
in this country, as compared with 10 
years ago, the House would agree with 
him that it was their duty, as Repre- 
sentatives of the people, to consider 
carefully every item of expenditure, 
however small. During the Admini- 
stration of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
they had an annual increase of expendi- 
ture, which rose during the latter part 
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of his tenure of Office to about £1,000,000 
er annum. But during that period 
there was almost boundless prosperty in 
the country ; no classes were suffering, 
all industries were flourishing, and 
eople were not too minute in their 
criticisms of expenditure. Since, how- 
ever, the accession of the present Go- 
yernment an entirely different state of 
things had obtained, and the expenditure 
had risen, not at the rate of £1,000,000, 
butat the rate of £2,000,000, £3,000,000, 
and £4,000,000 per annum ; and at the 
present moment it had reached the high 
total of £80,000,000 per year. Hecould 
understand that if the income of the 
people was commensurate with so large 
an expenditure, the House would not 
hesitate to vote freely the amount which 
was now asked for. But it was contrary 
to all true principles of government and 
finance to go on increasing expenditure 
at a time when the resources and the 
income of the people were gradually 
diminishing, and that they were dimi- 
nishing no one would deny. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite knew that the agricultural 
interest was suffering ; that the farmers 
were continually appealing to them to 
save them from some of their burdens; 
that farm after farm was being placed 
in the hands of the landowners; and 
that many of the poor, overburdened 
farmers were unable to pay their rents. 
Further, no one could deny that the 
classes more immediately affected by 
trade were suffering to a great extent all 
through the community. For some 
years past it had been hoped that the 
number of paupers was diminishing, 
and that the cost of each individual 
nauper was also declining; but in the 
last two years it had become evident 
that the tide was turning in the contrary 
direction, and the country had to face a 
prospect of increased and increasing 
pauperism. The struggling middle 
dasses were also suffering severely ; 
and, although it might sound strange, 
the wealthy classes had been the poorest 
in the community, because they had not 
been able to find a means for using their 
money. For a long time past nothing 
had been so cheap as money ; and, there- 
fore, it was the duty of every Member 
of that House to look carefully at every 
item of the expenditure, with a view to 
putting a check upon it. It could not 
be denied that if the expenditure went 
on at its present rate, without corre- 
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sponding prosperity to meet it, national 
bankruptcy would become inevitable. 
[The CHancettor of the ExcuEquzr: 
No, me The receipts obtained by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were no 
criterion of the real value of the income 
of the community at large, because the 
right hon. Gentleman had only to issue 
his mandate and the money was forth- 
coming; but if they dug down deep 
enough, an extensive substratum of 
poverty would be found to exist in the 
country. He should, therefore, feel it his 
bounden duty, until the wide gap be- 
tween the resources and the expenditure 
of the country was bridged over, to 
oppose every item of extra expenditure 
that was brought before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE reminded hon. 
Members opposite that it was not likely 
that he, who largely shared the opinions 
of his old Friend, the late Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, should be inclined to vote for 
anything that he deemed unduly extra- 
vagant, even in support of the Royal 
Family ; because, at the time when the 
marriage of Her Majesty was contem- 
plated, there was no Radical, no Liberal, 
no Minister found with the courage to 
express the opinion that the income in- 
tended for His late Royal Highness was 
too large by half. That task was per- 
formed by his late Friend, Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, and he (Mr. Newdegate) assented ~ 
to the proposal. He was far from blam- 
ing hon. Members opposite, who spoke 
for the working classes, for taking this 
opportunity to represent to Her Majesty 
the distress which prevailed in the coun- 
try. He reminded them, however, that 
the State Expenditure of the American 
Government exceeded, in many respects, 
that of the United Kingdom. He had 
himself, for many years, represented the 
feelings of a large body of the working 
pepulation; for, although he was a 
county Member, he was senior Member 
for Birmingham, and he had striven to 
represent the working classes in the 
House, and claimed to have some know- 
ledge of their feelings. He believed 
that the working classes were too reason- 
able to suppose that it would be possible 
to graduate allowances to the Royal 
Family according to the commercial 
condition of the country. They knew it 
would be impossible for Her Majesty to 
discharge her duties if She had a fluc- 
tuating income; and the same reasoning 
appliedto Members of the Royal Family. 
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While he was no exaggerated Royalist, 
perhaps, no man was more determined 
in his defence of Parliamentary and 
Constitutional elements of the Govern- 
ment of this country. He believed that 
the working classes made allowances for 
the necessity of maintaining the high 
position of the Royal Family. He did 
not think they were the least jealous of 
that position ; but, on the contrary, that 
they took a pride in it. The feelings 
which at times had arisen against the 
aristocracy were not directed against the 
Crown, because it was fortunate that 
for more than 200 years the Head of 
the Royal Family, seated on the Throne 
by the choice of the people and by law, 
had identified himself with the people in 
their anxiety, labours, successes, and 
prosperity. Instead of being idlers, the 
Members of the Royal Family filled the 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, and other positions of great re- 
sponsibility ; and when a connection 
was formed between the aristocracy and 
the Royal Family, it was formed with a 
nobleman who, atthat moment, was about 
to resume the responsibility of the go- 
vernment of one of our greatest Colonies. 
The Duke of Connaught himself, for 
whose provision, on his marriage, this 
grant was intended, was believed to 
have rendered himself one of the most 
’ efficient officers in Her Majesty’s Service; 
so much so that it was hoped that, at 
some future day, he might fill the posi- 
tion of Commander-in-Chief. He be- 
lieved the working classes felt that the 
Royal Family worked with them—that 
they did not shrink from labour, but 
accepted every post of labour consistent 
with their position; and, therefore, the 
working classes considered them fellows 
in their labours, and desired, by every 
means, to maintain them in the position 
which, as being connected with the 
Sovereign, they deemed to be so im- 
portant to the country at large. 

Mr. MACDONALD, while professing 
loyalty to the Crown, and high respect 
for its Wearer, opposed this grant, be- 
cause he believed Her Majesty had, in 
the Civil List and otherwise, a sufficient 
sum to maintain Her Family, without 
coming to Parliament time after time 
for grants in order to enable them to 
live. In his opinion, it was degrading 
to the Royal Family to be obliged to 
come there and solicit sums of money 
from the taxpayers of the country on 
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the marriage or majority of one of their 
number. His experience of the working 
classes might not be equal to that of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick. 
shire (Mr. Newdegate); but, so far as 
he knew the feelings of the working 
classes, they were totally different from 
that which had been represented by the 
hon. Member. There was no question 
which was so freely and thoroughly dis. 
cussed by the working classes as that of 
the continual demands which were made 
upon the country to maintain Members 
of the Royal Family apart from the 
heavy Civil List of Her Majesty. He 
hoped this would be the last grant of 
the kind, for he believed they were sap- 
ping the foundations of the Throne. 








Mr. Newdegate 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that there was a compact between 
the Crown and Parliament at the be- 
ginning of this Reign. He should like to 
know, when, where, and by whom this 
compact was made ? They oughtalsotobe 
told the value of the Crown Lands given 
up at the time—all the items to boot. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) said the 
other day that it was much better to come 
time after time for these grants than to 
have to ask for Votes to pay debts. No 
one in that House could have a higher 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman, 
yet it seemed to him (Mr. Macdonald) 
that there was not a whit of difference 
between coming to get money to pay 
debts before they were contracted and 
coming to get money after the debts 
were contracted. He ventured to say 
that if application were made to Parlia- 
ment to pay the debts of any Member 
of the Royal Family, it would cause a 
tumult in the country which they would 
not cease to hear of for a long time. In 
a gush of Irish loyalty—coming as it 
did from the Home Rule Members 
from that country—that quite delighted 
him, they were told the other night 
by an hon. Member from Ireland that 
they ought to agree to the grant be- 
cause the Duke of Connaught gave 
freely whenever he was applied to for 
any object. He expected next to hear 
a claim made on his behalf because he 
was a good joker, or a prince of smokers, 
or an enemy to the Sunday Closing Bill, 
or a drinker of potheen. All these ar- 
guments were frivolous—it was the prin- 
ciple of itthat was wrong. ‘The time for 
proposing this grant was inopportune 
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the highest degree, as the condition 
of the working classes was, in many 
parts of the country, very bad. He 
ventured to say that thousands and tens 
of thousands were struggling to eke out 
a subsistence on less than 2d. a-day per 
head for each member of their families, 
and in such circumstances to ask for 
£10,000 a-year for a Member of the 
Royal Family was out of place. America 
had been mentioned. He knew some- 
thing of America, and he did not be- 
lieve that the Civil servants there were 
paid such high salaries as were paid 
in this country. It was simply non- 
sense to say SO. 

Coronet NORTH said, he had been 
long enough a Member of that House 
to have been present on every occasion 
when Her Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to ask that House to enable Her 
to provide for her Royal children, either 
when they came of age or on entering 
upon matrimonial life, and he recollected 
that on all these occasions there were 
some half-dozen Members who con- 
sidered it their duty to oppose the Vote, 
and thus prevent their brother Members 
doing that which would have been most 
grateful to their feelings—namely, to 
return an unanimous Address to the 
Gracious Message of Her Majesty. On 
the present occasion the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had thought it 
his duty not only to oppose the Vote, 
butto move an Amendment which, in 
his humble opinion, was very little short 
of an affront to the Queen. The object 
of the Amendment was simply to adjourn 
the consideration of the Bill sine die. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he knew of 
10 other means to oppose the Bill than 
that which he had adopted, and he cer- 
tainly meant no offence to the Queen. 

Coronen NORTH said, that he en- 
tirely dissented from the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald). He certainly might have some 
acquaintance with the working classes 
of the country ; but he (Colonel North) 
believed there was no class, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the richest 
to the poorest, who were not delighted 
‘o avail themselves of opportunities like 
the present, to evince to Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family the love and af- 
fection in which they were held by the 
whole country. He hoped this might 
not be made an exception to the rule; 
but that the House would roturn an 
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almost unanimous response to the Gra- 
cious Message in which Her Majesty 
had asked the House to provide for one 
of her sons, who was most deserving the 
respect and confidence of the country. 
Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
it could not be denied that the Queen 
had at the commencement of Her Reign 
made over to the State a much greater 
income than that bestowed in Parlia- 
ment, including therewith the present 
claim. The fact of the compact made 
between the Sovereign and Parliament 
at the beginning of the Reign was clear. 
An Act was passed which vested all the 
hereditary estates of the Crown in Par- 
liament. That Act was the 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 2, and the Preamble covered the en- 
tire case, on which this application was 








justified. By the Act Her Majesty un- 
reservedly placed all the Crown pro- 
perty in trust for the nation, in return 
for grants by Parliament to support the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, ac- 
cepting only what was needful for the 
time. He was not in the habit of 
dilating upon a case which must be 
taken to be proved; and, therefore, he 
would ask hon. Members, after what he 
had shown them, to withdraw all op- 
position to this Bill. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he should not 
have advised this opposition to the third 
reading if he had been consulted on the 
matter, and he complained that the 
Amendment had been brought forward 
in the manner in which it had been 
done. He wished to explain why he 
thought it was his duty to vote with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) on Thursday 
last. There was some misunderstanding 
on the subject, and he thought the 
motives which had been imputed to them 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Colonel North)—such as a 
desire to insult the Sovereign — were 
little calculated to enhance the character 
of Parliamentary discussions. On former 
occasions, Leaders on both sidesnotorious 
for their loyalty had, in the most open 
and candid manner, discussed these 
Votes. Why, then, should hostility to 
the Crown be imputed to those Members 
who did the same thing now? He heard 
the other day of a Tory, and a man of 
position, saying that all those who 
opposed this Vote were Republicans, and 
ought to be hung. When one found 
such notions entertained at the present 
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day by the Tory Party, who were strain- 
ing the Prerogatives of the Crown to 
the utmost extreme, one almost felt that 
he was wearing his head at the will of 
the Chief Adviser of the Crown. Coming 
to the serious question before the House, 
he hoped neither it nor the Government 
would overlook the real significance of 
this debate. He did not think anything 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) to 
afford the Crown the least justification 
for a feeling of resentment. The ques- 
tion before them was, whether grants of 
public money were not being repeatedly 
asked without a due and clear state- 
ment of the necessity for them? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the Royal Family had a less revenue 
now than in King William IV.’s Reign ; 
but that was incorrect. There was some 
excitement in the country, and they 
could not ignore the fact, and those who 
knew the working classes could say that 
it was deeply and largely entertained. 
They must discuss the question as a 
matter of business between the Crown 
and the people, and the feeling abroad 
was this—that the amount granted for 
the expenditure of the Crown was not 
wholly expended, and that it would be 
quite possible for the Crown, out of the 
revenues that were at this moment being 
saved and put away, to provide sufficient 
for the Royal Family. He did not say 
this was his opinion; but he only pointed 
out that the manner in which these 
grants were asked for, without present- 
ing the state of accounts between the 
Crown and the people, led to these sus- 
picions outside. The Government main- 
tained silence, and the Crawn refused 
information, and so they were placed in 
the unfortunate position of having to 
oppose what, otherwise, they would 
cheerfully and unanimously grant. He 
would be glad if it were shown that the 
grant to the Prince of Wales, who had 
so much of the burdens of the State 
thrown upon his shoulders, ought to be 
enhanced to maintain the dignity of his 
position. He could conceive nothing 
more injurious or destructive of the 
true dignity of the Crown than the 
argument which had been put forward, 
that it was necessary that the Royal 
Princes should be placed in a position to 
hold their own alongside of wealthy 
Peers. In this country, we looked to 
the Crown to set an example of simplicity 
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of life, and it was not for the House of 
Commons to give to Royal Princes q 
means of maintaining an unhealthy 
magnificence. The hon. Member for 
Derby had spoken of the exercise of the 
Prerogative, and he said he would not 
be a party to any more of these Votes 
for the Royal Family, so long as the 
Prerogative was exercised as it had been 
lately. That statement was illogical 
but a significant one, and it was not un. 
important to be considered by the 
Government. It could not be surprising 
that the people should discuss these 
matters. The Government had found 
worthy occupation for Members of the 
Royal Family, and nothing would be 
more popular than the appointment lately 
made to the Governorship of the Do- 
minion of Canada. If these appoint. 
ments could be more frequently made, 
there would be less necessity for resort- 
ing to Parliament for these grants of 
money. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not detain the House for more than a 
few minutes. He regretted that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) had thought it necessary to 
move this Amendment, and he also re- 
gretted the way in which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel 
North) had spoken of the Amendment. 
There could be no doubt that any hon. 
Gentleman who had an objection to this 
grant was perfectly at liberty to raise it, 
and past Parliamentary history showed 
that similar objections had often been 
raised by Gentlemen whose good taste 
and loyalty could not be questioned. 
The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had spoken of 
his knowledge of the feelings of the 
working classes on this subject, and the 
hon. Members for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald) and Morpeth (Mr. Burt) had 
also spoken of their knowledge of those 
feelings. He thought it was possible to 
have too much of hon. Members speak- 
ing of their knowledge of the feelings of 
the working classes. Those classes were 
undoubtedly the great mass of the peo- 
ple; but it had always struck him— 
without endeavouring to cast any reflec- 
tion upon any hon. Member on either 
side—that there could scarcely be any 
greater presumption than in a man 
getting up and saying that he spoke on 
behalf of the working classes. Repre- 
senting, as he did, a constituency num- 
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bering some 20,000 or 30,000 electors, 
an enormous majority of whom were 
working men, he did not pretend for a 
moment to speak as the exponent of the 
feelings of the working classes on this 

yestion; but, as it was quite possible 
that this question might be raised at his 
next meeting with his constituents, he 
would not allow the subject to pass 
without expressing his views with regard 
to it, which he believed would meet with 
the approval of his constituents. His 
experience went to show that there was 
a strong feeling in the country among all 
classes—and quite as much among the 
vorking classes as any other—that, upon 
the whole, our ancient Monarchy was an 
institution which should be kept up— 
that there was no desire to change it for 
Republicanism—or for what he believed 
tobea far greater danger—Imperialism. 
With that feeling there was also another 
feeling which naturally belonged to a 
generous and sensible people—namely, 
that if we were to have a Monarch, that 
Monarch should be maintained in a 
position suitable to his rank. It would 
not be at all difficult to convince his 
constituents, although they might have 
heard something to the contrary, that 
the Civil List, or the allowance to the 
Queen and the Members of the Royal 
Family was small, as regarded its weight 
upon the people, compared with that 
which was allowed to the Monarchs of 
other great countries; that it was small 
as compared with that of former Kings 
and Queens of this country, with the 
exception of the particular case of Wil- 
liam IV.; and that it was small in com- 
parison with the wealth of, and the scale 
cf living, in this country. The present 
distress that existed had been alluded to. 
The House was quite aware of it, and of 
the necessity of economy; but surely his 
hon. Friend could not suppose that this 
sum which they were voting could have 
the most infinitesimal effect upon the 
means of individual taxpayers? It 
would be playing with words and facts 
tosay that the present commercial de- 
pression was a reason why the sum 
now asked for should not be granted, if 
there were other reasons for granting it. 
With regard to the arrangement that 
had been come to when Her Most 
Gracious Majesty came to the Throne, 
some 40 years ago, he was not sure 
whether he should give it his assent if it 
were now to be proposed for the firsttime; 
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for he doubted whether the best thing to 
do was to be constantly coming to Parlia- 
ment for grants for the younger children 
of the Royal Family, and he was not per- 
fectly sure whether he should agree 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich upon the point. At the 
same time, the agreement had been en- 
tered into, and in upholding it he be- 
lieved that hon. Members would have 
the support of their constituents. Judg- 
ing from the analogy of past Reigns, he 
thought that if it were not intended that 
an additional grant should be made when 
the members of the Royal Family mar- 
ried, the original grant to them should 
be larger. It, therefore, appeared to 
him, that as honest men they were 
bound to fulfil the contract that had 
been entered into with Her Majesty at 
the commencement of Her Reign; and, 
therefore, he should support the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS, speaking as 
the Representative of a very large work- 
ing-class constituency, which had as 
much love for economy as any con- 
stituency of the Kingdom, and would 
deprecate most strongly any improper or 
extravagant expenditure, asserted with 
confidence ; that during the many years 
he had been acquainted with them he 
had never heard from any of the Con- 
servative working men of Oldham a 
single objection to these grants being 
made for the support of the Royal 
Family. Though these might be times 
of some distress to many of them, he 
was satisfied that they would most cheer- 
fully contribute their mite to the support 
of the Royal Family, for which they en- 
tertained the most loyal and affectionate 
feelings ; and therefore he should vote 
for the third reading of the Bill, be- 
lieving that in doing so he should be 
best representing their feelings and his 
own. 

Mr. RATHBONE desired to state 
why he voted most cordially for the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Dundee had said 
that he looked to the Queen and Her 
Family forexamplesof careful and frugal 
life, and it was because they had not 
looked in vain to the Queen for that 
example that he was quite prepared to 
support this grant. He thought it was 
mainly due to the admirable example 
of a correct and virtuous life and of a 
frugal household which the Queen and 
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owed its exemption from a great amount 
of demoralization and excess of luxury, 
and all those other evils that arose from 
an exuberant prosperity. Beyond that, 
the nation owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the Queen for the Constitutional 
way in which She had carried on Her 
Government. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), and the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), repu- 
diated having spoken as especially re- 
presenting working men. They consi- 
dered that they represented the opinions 
of the general community as much as 
other hon. Members, and this question 
concerned the whole community. For 
himself, he should have been satisfied 
to let the matter rest where it stood after 
the able speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke); but as it had seemed good to 
the hon. Member for Derby again to 
raise the question, it would be cowardly 
in him not to give a vote upon it, and 
he should, therefore, support the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. These 
were not pleasant subjects for the House 
to deal with; but public duty must be 
paramount, and personal feelings put 
aside, when questions of this kind came 
up. Itwas admitted that there were no 
precedents for these grants until the 
present Reign—therefore, the question 
was entirely one of expediency. Was 
it well for the public that these grants 
of public money should be made? He 
was surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel North) 
should get up and say that when a 
Member of that House deemed it his 
duty to object to a grant of public 
money, he was offering an affront to the 
Queen. Those who would vote for the 
Amendment were just as loyal as the 
hon. and gallant Member himself. 
Loyalty did not consist in voting large 
sums of money whenever the Crown 
asked for them. Loyalty consisted in 
voting money in a wise manner, and in 
passing legislation which would make 
the people happy and contented ; for it 
was upon the contentment and happi- 
ness of the people that the real security 
of the Crown depended. He objected 
to this Vote on the very simple ground 
that no public money should be voted 
except for public services. He did not 
know what public services the Duke of 
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Connaught had yet rendered, alth 

he might yet do many in the onal 
lay before him. Some seven years ago 
Parliament had been called upon to 
vote him £15,000 per annum for his 
maintenance because he had been good 
enough to come of age; and they werg 
now asked to vote him £10,000 ‘a-year 
in addition, because he was going to be 
good enough to marry. It must not be 
supposed that those who objected to 
this Vote objected to the splendour of 
the Crown being maintained. The right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E, 
Forster) was fighting the air when he 
made that enthusiastic speech just now 
in favour of voting £10,000 a-year for 
this Royal Prince. Nobody was attack. 
ing the Monarchy; all that they said 
was that they believed enough money 
had been voted to maintain the splendour 
of the Crown, and they believed it the 
more because the Government refused 
to give the House information about it 
when it was asked for by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). He did not wish it 
to be supposed that he opposed the Vote 
on exactly the same ground as the hon. 
Member for Derby. He did not believe 
that the working men were in a ferment 
on this question. They were not suffi- 
ciently good politicians to work them- 
selves up into a ferment on this subject. 
In fact, he had been astonished and 
grieved at the manner in which they 
had sat quiet in the face of the mad and 
mischievous expenditure of the present 
Government, and he should be glad to 
see the extra turn of the screw given 
that would bring about a radical re-ac- 
tion, and cause this senseless waste of 
money to be put a stopto. He had no 
sympathy with hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who went about the country to 
Liberal meetings—it might be at Brad- 
ford—and talked very largely about re- 
trenchment of the Revenue, and then 
came to that House and made enthu- 
siastic speeches in favour of voting 
£10,000 a-year to a young man be- 
cause he was going to get married. 
This system might extend to the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the Sove- 
reign, and their children and their 
children’s children would have to vote 
enormous sums for this purpose. Why 
could not the opponents of the grant 
have one or two Tories to vote with 
them on this occasion? The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Ashton (Mr. Mellor) was, he be- 
ijeved, the only economical Tory in the 
Kingdom. There was a time when the 
Tories could look at this matter in a 
different light from that in which they 
now viewed it. Did the House remem- 
ber how, when a Vote was proposed 
by a Liberal Government for the late 
Prince Albert, the whole Tory Party 
came down almost to a man and voted 
to cut down the sum voted to that Prince? 
There was nothing said then about it 
being an affront to the Throne. He 
thought that the argument of which the 
right hon. Member for Bradford thought 
<0 little—namely, the distressed state 
of trade and commerce in this country 
—had something to do with the ques- 
tion, and he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
would not be a party at such a period 
to voting such a grant as was now 
asked for. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 

ive the House some precedent besides 
the Vote for the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Up to that time the rule had been 
only to make provision for the Heir Ap- 
parent. If the House was to make 
provision for, and encourage, the mar- 
riage of all the younger children of 
Royalty, it would be bound to provide 
for the children of those marriages; and 
that was the difficulty pointed out nearly 
acentury ago, when the discussion took 
place as to the marriage of a younger 
son of the Monarch. If this grant were 
made, they would have to make another 
for the next son of Her Majesty, and so 
they would go on ad infinitum, and it 
was impossible to see where it would 
end. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give some precedent 
to justify this Vote. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have been unwilling to 
interpose earlier in this debate, because 
I feel most entirely that this is a ques- 
tion upon which it is perfectly right and 
legitimate that the House should freely 
express its opinion; and I would go 
further, and say that I think it is de- 
sirable that the House should do so, and 
that it should no} be allowed to go forth 
to the people that we have made a pro- 
posal of this sort, and, as it were, 
huddled it through without any con- 
sideration or discussion, and that we 
voted away the money of the people 
without fairly considering what the 
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grounds were upon which the proposal 
is made. Now, we had, the other 
day, a full discussion on the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and the 
general grounds upon which we made 
this proposal were then explained. To- 
day, we have had the matter raised 
again, and several objections have been 
raised to the proposal which has been 
made. Objections were taken to it on 
grounds which were not in the mind of 
the hon. Member for Chelsea, and on 
grounds on which, I venture to think, 
this House would hardly be disposed to 
proceed. I hardly think that the House 
will be disposed to act on the ground 
which was taken by the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) when he moved 
the rejection of the Bill—namely, that he 
considered that the Prerogative of the 
Crown was being advanced further than 
formerly. I do not think the House 
would consider that a ground to justify 
opposition to such a proposal as this; 
and I observe that the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), while sharing 
the jealousy of what he regarded as a 
stretch of the Prerogative of the Crown, 
fairly stated that that was no cogent 
reason for objecting to this Vote. Then 
the hon. Member for Newark (Mr. Earp) 
introduced a new topic into the con- 
sideration of the question—namely, the 
general financial condition of the country, 
and the supposed extravagance of the 
present Government. That, of course, 
is a very important question, and it is 
one which might, at the proper time, be 
made the subject of discussion; but I 
hardly think that counts as a matter 
which can be relied upon as a reason for 
objecting to this Vote. The truth is 
that, in considering this subject, we 
ought really to look to the nature of the 
contract which has been made with the 
Crown, and to the reasonableness and 
suitability of this proposal in connection 
with that contract. The hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) asked— 
‘What is this contract of which we 
hear, and where is the evidence? When, 
where, and by whom was it made, and 
where is it recorded?”? The hon. Mem- 
ber’s questions were answered by the 
hon. Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna), who stated that the contract 
was to be found in the Preamble of the 
Act passed at the commencement of the 
Reign of Her present Majesty, in which 
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it was recorded that Her Majesty, being 
entitled to certain hereditary estates and 
revenues, had placed them unreservedly 
at the disposal of the public; and that, 
in return for that surrender, She was 
granted an annual sum of £385,000, to 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
for the support of the Royal Household. 
But the question was, what was the 
nature of the bargain which was made 
when that sum of £385,000 per annum 
was allotted to Her Majesty? Was it 
intended that the sum should cover all 
future expenses with regard to the Royal 
Family, and that after that time no 
further allowance should be made for 
their support? In former times, the 
Civil List was based on a different ar- 
rangement from that which now prevails. 
In the early days of the Civil List there 
were large hereditary revenues declared 
to be in possession of the Crown, and 
Votes were made to support the Civil 
List, and out of that Civil List the 
Sovereign made certain payments. The 
Judges and Ambassadors were paid, and 
other charges met out of it, which have 
since been taken off the hands of the 
Sovereign and placed upon the Votes of 
Parliament. Under these circumstances, 
the annuities and pensions which were 
granted, either to the Royal Family or 
to other persons, fell upon the Civil List ; 
and, from time to time, the Parliament 
made grants in aid of the Civil List, in 
order to enable the Crown to keep up 
those pensions and annuities. Under 
that system, certain grants were made 
which it is unnecessary for us to go into, 
because matters are now on a different 
footing, and we had much better fix our 
attention on what has taken place during 
the present Reign. It was, as we were 
reminded the other day, under the Reign 
of William IV. that the old system was 
revised, and the revision was complete 
at the beginning of the Reign of Her 
present Majesty. Did that exclude 
further applications for grants? Why, 
within two or three years after the 
settlement, the first application was made 
for a grant of an annuity to the Prince 
Consort. According to the theory of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
and others, that was altogether a wrong 
application. [‘‘No!’’] Eithertheoriginal 
£385,000 given to the Queen in exchange 
for the hereditary revenues at the be- 
ginning of the Reign was intended to 
support the household, dignity, and state 
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of Her Majesty under all the circum- 
stances of Her Reign, or it was not. Tf 
it was a bargain, once and for all and 
was never to be altered, there was no 
justification for an application for g 
grant on Her Majesty’s marriage; but 
if it was otherwise, the circumstances 
changing, the grant was proposed in 
accordance with what was understood 
to be areasonable arrangement. I think 
if the hon. Baronet will look back to the 
circumstances under which the Queen’s 
Civil List was settled, he will find that 
references being made to the fact that 
a lower establishment was proposed for 
Her Majesty lowerthan Her Predecessor, 
notice was taken that She was in a dif. 
ferent position, because She was at that 
time unmarried. When the marriage 
took place, the proposal was made by 
the Government of the day to settle 
an annuity of £50,000 a-year on the 
Queen’s husband. The principle was 
not challenged. It was admitted that 
there ought to be some addition, but 
the question arose whether the addition 
proposed was or was not excessive. On 
that there were differences of opinion, 
and some statesmen of great note, and 
amongst others Sir Robert Peel, took a 
leading part in recommending a smaller 
grant. I willmerely call the attention 
of the House to a passage in Sir Robert 
Peel’s speech at the time, which is as 
follows :— 


‘He thought that £30,000 during the life of 
Her Majesty, by way of a privy purse, would 
be a just and a liberal grant. He thought, 
also, that £30,000 to Prince Albert, in case of 
his surviving Her Majesty, and there being no 
issue, would be a just and liberal provision. 
But he thought, that if Prince Albert survived 
Her Majesty, and that there were heirs to the 
Crown, the grant ought to be £60,000; but 
then he also said, that if Prince Albert were the 
father of a numerous family, and expenses thus 
fell upon the Prince, he for one would vote 
that which would be becoming to the father of 
the Royal family.”’—[8 Hansard, li. 627.] 


And, in a subsequent speech, Sir Robert 
Peel said— 


‘«T cordially supported the proposition of my 
hon. and gallant Friend for reducing the grant 
to Prince Albert from £50,000 to £30,000; not, 
however, from any mistrust, or a want of con- 
fidence in Prince Albert, but because, on look- 
ing at the whole of the circumstances of the 
case, I thought £30,000 the proper sum to be 
allowed. I stated, then, that £30,000 was a suf- 
ficient sum to give to Prince Albert in the event 
of the death of Her Majesty, an event which I, 
in common with all Her Majesty’s subjects, 
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re—an event which I do 
dll tee ot anticipate—and I still am of 
re opinion that such a sum is a reasonable al- 
Jowance to make in case Prince Albert should 
qurvive Her Majesty. I went, however, further 
than this, and I said, that, in case Prince Albert 
should become the father of a family, then I 
thought £30,000 would be an inadequate allow- 
ance, and that T had no doubt, in _such a@ case, 
the House would be ready to consider the pro- 
riety of voting an addition to the £30,000.”’— 
iid, 1106.] 
Nothing can be clearer from that pas- 
sage, and from the general tone of the 
debate that then took place, than that 
the House, at the time it arrived at the 
settlement at the beginning of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Reign, took into consideration 
the whole state of the case, and that the 
£335,000 per annum they granted was 
notintended to cover the whole expenses 
of the Royal Family, and that it thought 
that it was reasonable that additional 
grants, rendered necessary by thechanges 
in that Family, should be made from 
time to time. If that is once admitted, 
it cannot be said that the grant now 
asked for is of an extravagant or of an 
unreasonable character. The present 
case is one precisely similar to that of 
the grant to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the reasons which prevailed then 
apply equally now. It is unnecessary 
to argue over and over again these 
points. I simply wish to point out that 
the arrangement made in the beginning 
of the Reign was one much in favour of 
the public, because the sum granted to 
Her Majesty was a fixed sum, and the 
revenues which she surrendered were 
increasing revenues. The Crown Lands 
now alone produce more than £385,000, 
and other branches of the hereditary re- 
venue would have also increased con- 
siderably if they had not in some cases, 
for the advantage of the public, been 
surrendered and done away with. In 
these circumstances, I think we are ask- 
ing what is fair and reasonable; and it 
is I am sure, inconsistent with and 
contrary to the feelings of the large 
majority of the country that it should 
be objected to. I quite admit to the 
hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) 
that to persons who live on a very small 
income any of these sums appear to be 
arge; but when you take into conside- 
ration the circumstances of those for 
whom they are granted—the society in 
which they live, the position they are 
expected to maintain, and the duties 
they are expected to perform—I do not 
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think the sums asked for are unreason- 
able. I must take exception to the very 
extraordinary doctrine which has been 
laid down by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Macdonald), that there is no difference 
between asking for money for debts 
which have been contracted, and asking 
for money in order to make reasonable 
allowances which will render it unneces- 
sary for these persons to contract debts. 
There is all the difference in the world ; 
and if no better reason than that could 
be offered, there would be no difficulty 
in disposing of the matter. I trust that 
the House will consent to read the Bill 
a third time. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 











should not have taken part in the de- 
bate had it not been for the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given no 
direct answer to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jen- 
kins), who had asked him, with refer- 
ence to a statement made by him the 
other day, that the provision made for 
the Queen was less than that made for 
the late Sovereign William IV., the 
grounds upon which he had made that 
statement? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, however, alluded to the 
matter in passing, and had said that the 
provision was less. Now, Mr. Goul- 
burn, who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had, in the debate with 
regard to the Prince Consort’s grant, 
compared the two Civil Lists, and he 
. out that from the Civil List of 

illiam IV. there must be deducted 
pensions amounting to £75,000, and 
£10,000 secret service money. If to the 
present Civil List of £385,000 were 
added the £50,000 then proposed, it 
would increase the Queen’s Civil List 
£10,000 beyond that of the late King 
and Queen. But Mr. Goulburn further 
said there was another £10,000 which 
the Queen gained by a diminution of 
charges on the Civil List, and that made 
the Queen’s Civil List £20,000 in excess, 
which was exactly the amount by which 
it was proposed to reduce the grant 
asked for for Prince Albert. There 
were revenues in the present Reign 
which did not exist in the late Reign, in 
addition to the Crown Lands. The 
Duchy of Lancaster, which was hardly 
worth anything at the commencement of 
Her Majesty’s Reign, had reached the 
annual value of £73,000 two years ago, 
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That one fact alone disposed of all the 
arguments which had been founded by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) upon the doctrine that 
the present Civil List was less than that 
of the late Reign. It was impossible to 
go into the matter of savings in the 
Civil List without being misunderstood ; 
and he should, therefore, only say that 
Lord Brougham called attention to the 
matter in 1850, in the House of Lords, 
and he would recommend hon. Members 
to read the protest which that noble 
Lord then placed upon record. Every 
request for information with regard to 
those savings had been refused; and, 
whatever might be the proper interpre- 
tation of the Civil List Act, as to those 
savings going to the public or to the 
Crown, it seemed to be provided by that 
Act that they should not go to the 
Crown without the knowledge of Par- 
liament. What he asked was, that not 
only should the House have placed be- 
fore it an account of the increase of the 
Duchy of Lancaster revenues, but that 
it should have Returns, year by year, 
of the savings by which the privy purse 
was increased. Not only had the Crown 
thus largely increased income, but, by 
Acts passed in the present Reign, it was 
empowered to invest its savings in 
landed property; and here again secrecy 
had been maintained, and Parliament 
was not enabled to obtain any account 
of the amount of these estates. There 
was an absolute refusal of any informa- 
tion on these subjects. A few years ago 
these applications for grants always 
rested upon the question of precedents. 
The application in the case of the Duke 
of Edinburgh was based mainly upon 
the ground of precedent; but in the 
present instance the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had thrown over that 
ground, and he now relied upon the pre- 
cedent that he had himself created upon 
that occasion. It, therefore, became neces- 
sary to discuss this grant as a matter of 
expediency or necessity, and not of pure 
precedent; and thus it was more than 
everimportantthat the House should have 
laid before it the present position of the 
relations of the Crown and the public 
the state of the Civil List, and Returns 
showing what the expenditure was. The 
contract which it was said was made at 
the beginning of the present Reign was 
not worth very much; for the words 
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used in the Civil List Act, as to the 
surrender of the Crown Lands, had been 
constantly used from the time of Queen 
Anne downwards. Everyone knew that 
the Crown Lands were State Lands, 
They had been confiscated over and over 
again; and if the Crown resumed pos- 
session of them to-morrow, it could not 
deal with them as it could with its 
private estates at Osborne or Balmoral. 
They were practically Parliamentary 
and national estates. If the Civil List 
Act were looked upon as a contract, it 
would seem to exclude these applications 
for grants ; but he thought it was fair to 
assume that in the minds of those who 
made the arrangement there was the 
intention of coming to Parliament at a 
future time for further grants. But 
there was no intention of coming for 
such a grant as this, because, there being 
no precedent for it, if such an intention 
had existed, it would have been stated; 
and upon that ground he felt bound to 
oppose this grant. There was certain 
to be opposition to any future grant 
which might be proposed ; because the 
House had been, over and over again, 
refused, and was still denied, the in- 
formation which was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to enable it to form its 
opinion upon the character of the grant, 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, the gifts 
made for educational and charitable 
purposes in Ireland by the Duke of 
Connaught contrasted most favourably 
with those of the absentee proprietors, 
amounting, in some cases, to five times 
as much. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 151; Noes 
13: Majority 138.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Zords]—[Bux 204.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
commirtEE. [Progress 30th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
ScHEDULE 3.—PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. 
‘Mr. SYNAN said, that the Govern 


ment had declared that they would 
transfer to another part of the Bill, with 
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yhich it was more properly consistent, 
the Proviso giving power to the Privy 
Council to prohibit the holding of fairs 
and markets. He should like the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to explain to the 
Committee the manner in which he pro- 

to set the matter right. It was 
right that the Privy Council should have 
the power to prohibit the holding of 
fairs and markets in any particular area. 
The Privy Council would be much better 
able to decide on the circumstances of 
each particular case than the House 
could do by any general rules. In some 
cases it would be advisable to stop fairs 
and markets, and in others not. Under 
these circumstances, he begged to with- 
draw the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

§m HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished to say a few words to the Commit- 
tee with regard to these Schedules. The 
intention was to give the Privy Council 
power to declare an area, which was the 
word used, instead of a district, and had 
taken the place of a district in the Bill— 
the Privy Council was to have power to 
determine whether fairs and markets in 
an area should be closed by reason of 
the amount of disease existing therein. 
It was quite possible that the Privy 
Council might deem it necessary to 
prohibit the holding of fairs and mar- 
kets in an area, although the disease 
might not be so prevalent in the larger 
district as it was in some smaller dis- 
trict contained in it. Although he be- 
lieved the Bill was perfectly explicit, 
yet it was possible that the local authori- 
ties and magistrates might find some 
conflictbetween the words of the Schedule 
and the governing words of Clause 18. 
He was instructed, by those who had 
prepared the Bill, that it would be better 
to amend Clause 18, and the other 
clauses dealing with foot - and - mouth 
disease, which was to be brought up on 
Report, so that it might be distinctly 
shown on the face of the clauses that 
when an area was described as infected 
the Privy Council had power to close 
fairsand markets therein and prevent 
an exhibition of animals in that district. 
What he proposed to do was to omit 
both Schedules 3 and 4, and that part of 
the 5th Schedule dealing with fairs and 
markets, and to insert the provisions in 
Clauses 18 and 22 when brought up on 


Report. The words would run to this 
ffect— 
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“The Privy Council, on making any Order 
declaring any area affected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia or extending the limits thereof, shall con- 
sider whether it is necessary or expedient to 
prohibit the holding in that area of any fairs 
or markets for the sale of any animal, and shall 
either prohibit the holding of such fairs and 
markets or permit them to be held on any con- 
dition it may think fit.” 


‘That clause would make it clear that 
the prohibition rested with the Privy 
Council, and would do away with any 
uncertainty, from the conflict of words 





in the 18th clause and the Schedule, 
whether the prohibition rested with the 
Privy Council or the local authority. 
At the same time, it would have the 
effect of causing an area in which fairs 
and markets had been stopped to be 
published. The Committee would, there- 
fore, see that the clause would effect the 
objects in view, and give the Privy Coun- 
cil power to deal with the markets and 
fairs in an area as necessity might 
arise. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER would sug- 
gest that the Schedule should not be 
struck out until the new clause was 
inserted in the Bill. If the alteration 
were made, then the Bill would be left 
without any regulations at all as to fairs 
and markets, and so it would remain 
unless the addition to the 18th clause 
were made. There could be no objection 
to leaving the Schedule as it stood, to be 
struck out, if necessary, on Report. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he proposed to strike out Sche- 
dules 3 and 4, and to move the insertion 
of a new Schedule, embodying the 
Amendments he had mentioned at the 
end. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER inquired whe- 
ther he rightly understood the hon. 
Gentleman to mean that he intended to 
strike out Schedule 4, and to bring up a 
new Schedule ? 

* Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
es. 


Schedules 8 and 4 struck out. 


ScHEDULE 5.—ForEIGN ANIMALS. 


Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he proposed te carry out the altera- 
tion he had promised the Committee 
with regard to quarantine. He moved 
the following Amendments to the Sche- 
dule :— 


Page 44, line 24, leave out “for dairy or 
breeding purposes or ;” page 44, line 25, after 
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“ exhibition,’’ insert ‘‘or for other exceptional 
purposes ;” page 45, line 1, leave out from 
** station ’’ to ‘ thereon,’’ in line 20, and insert 
“ except on conditions prescribed by general or 
special Order of Council.’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY observed that, 
as he understood the alterations, they 
would practically have the effect of pre- 
venting store cattle from being brought 
into the country. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Amendments would not 
prevent animals intended for exhibition 
or for scientific purposes coming in; but 
all other store animals were prohibited 
from coming in except after quarantine 
inspection and supervision. 

Mr. CLARE READ quite understood 
how store cattle would be affected by the 
Bill. They could be imported from 
America and other places from which 
the Privy Council permitted fat cattle to 
be landed without slaughter, without 
other restrictions than the usual 12 
hours’ quarantine and inspection on 
landing. But store cattle coming from 
infected countries would be prohibited 
entering the country alive, except under 
the conditions laid down. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that when the Bill was before the 
Committee on a former occasion objec- 
tion was taken on the ground that store 
animals, which were the most likely to 
introduce disease, were not efficiently 
excluded. He gathered that it was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee that the regulations forthe admis- 
sion of store animals after a quarantine 
of 56 days would prove so restrictive as 
to be practically useless. Therefore, he 
had thought it better to limit the power 
of introduction of store animals and con- 
fine it to those intended for exceptional 
or scientific purposes, leaving a discre- 
tion in the Privy Council to decide the 
application of any person who might de- 
sire to import store animals, and to im- 
pose such conditions as it thought fit. He 
believed that the provisions as they now 
stood would not exclude animals brought 
over for exhibition or scientific pur- 

poses; but would, by their restrictive 
action, prevent the introduction of ani- 
mals brought over for dairy and store 
purposes, which were understood to be 
the most liable to bring over disease. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that as the 
Bill was originally drawn there was a 
long quarantine imposed on all store 
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animals. But there was nothing now 
in it to a a grazier going to Liver. 
pool and buying 20 half-fat animals from 
America and placing them on his farm, 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY observed, that 
it was easy enough to legislate with re. 
gard to store cattle; but it was often 
utterly impossible to distinguish between 
fat and store cattle. He did not see why 
if fat cattle from foreign countries could 
be bought and taken inland, store cattle 
also should not be treated in the same 


way. 

Smrr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked, that the clause restricting the 
importation of store beasts would not 
apply except in the case of the scheduled 
countries. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that all countries 
had now been placed on a level, and 
power given to the Privy Council to 
admit both store and fat cattle from any 
particular foreign country. In his opi- 
nion, the Amendments under considera- 
tion were a necessary part of the aboli- 
tion of quarantine. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Simm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 45, to leave out after line 
30, to end of Schedule, and insert as 
new paragraph— 


IV.—Other Foreign Countries. 


“Tn relation to foreign animals, other than 
those brought from the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man, if, and as long as, from time to 
time, the Privy Council are satisfied, with re 
spect to any foreign country, that the laws 
thereof relating to the importation and exporta- 
tion of animals, and to the prevention of the 
introduction or spreading of disease, and the 
general sanitary condition of animals therein 
are such as to afford reasonable security against 
the importation therefrom of diseased animals, 
then, from time to time, the Privy Council by 
general or special Order, may allow animals, or 
any specified kind of animals, brought from 
that country, to be landed, without being sub- 
ject, under the provisions of this Schedule to 
slaughter or to quarantine, and may for that 
purpose alter or add to those provisions, as the 
case may require; but every such Order shall 
forthwith, after the making thereof, if Parlia- 
ment is then sitting, and, if not, then forthwith 
after the next meeting of Parliament, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament.” 


He said, that he need not detain the 
Committee, after the long discussions 
that had taken place, by going at length 
into this clause. The Amendment was 





proposed by the Government in order to 
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out the changes which they had 
ated to make in the Bill. He now 
asked the Committee to adopt the para- 
raph in the Schedule, as one which 
would give the Privy Council power to 
decide whether foreign countries were in 
such a condition as to permit the intro- 
duction of animals from them into this 
country. In the belief that the para- 
graph would carry out the views of the 
Committee as expressed on former occa- 
sions, he asked that it might be adopted. 
Mr. CHARLEY inquired why Ame- 
rica was deprived of the privilege of 
free importation permitted her under 
the Bill as amended in the House of 


Lords ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that it was after considerable dis- 
cussion that the Government was con- 
vinced that it would be most satisfactory 
to prevent the least possibility of doubt 
with regard to the Most Favoured Na- 
tion Clause. Although the Government 
was quite satisfied that its proposals 
raised no question as to the infraction of 
that clause, yet it was quite prepared to 
meet the views of others, and place the 
matter beyond question. He would 
poiat out to his hon. and learned Friend 
that it was impossible to deal broadly 
with the exception taken as to the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause, and yet to put 
America in an exceptional position. So 
long as the Government considered that 
theMost Favoured Nation Clause wasuot 
interfered with, there was some reason 
for allowing the freedom granted to 
America ; but when a change was made, 
and all possibility of doubt removed as 
to that clause, it was obviously impos- 
sible to exclude America from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. Perhaps he might also 
point out that the very condition that 
led the Government to omit America 
from the Bill would influence the Privy 
Council in acting in the direction desired 
by the hon. and learned Member. It 
was quite impossible to make an excep- 
tin in the case of America if they 
Wished to maintain this clause. 

_ Mz. MUNDELLA said, it would be 
impossible, after the discussion on the 
Most Favoured Nation Clause, to make 
America an exception to the rule. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Char- 
ley) himself spoke in favour of the Re- 
solution which he (Mr. Mundella) moved 
on the subject, and yet he now wanted 
make America and Canada exceptions 
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to the general rule. He thought all had 
been done in reference to the Bill which 
ought to be done. All the substantial 
points which the Opposition contended 
for had been attained ; and he believed 
very serious results would follow if any 
distinction were made between America 
and other places. After all, America 
was the most Protectionist country Eng- 
land had to do with. We had Favoured 
Nation Treaties with most Continental 
nations; and yet America, above all 
others, was the most exclusive against 
the admission of our manufactures. The 
hon. and learned Member for Salford 
said that, with respect to its produce, we 
should give America an exceptional ad- 
vantage over all nations; but he (Mr. 
Mundella) said it could not be done. He 
should be glad to see all cattle coming 
in free — he should like, if possible, 
that some should have an advantage 
over others; but he could not support 
the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as one who 
had been described as an active opponent 
of the Bill, was bound to say, with the 
introduction of this amended clause by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, he thought 
the ground for any further opposition 
had been cut away. For his part, and 
on the part of those whom he repre- 
sented, he accepted the concession as a 
very liberal one on the part of the Go- 
vernment ; and believing it would satisfy 
all reasonable demands—as that was pro- 
bably the last opportunity he should 
have of speaking on the Bill—he ven- 
tured to say the opposition to it, such as 
it had been, was fully justified by re- 
sults. There was no doubt the discus- 
sion which had been initiated on that 
side of the House—and which he, to a 
certain extent, had endeavoured to carry 
on—had had the effect of materially 
changing the character of the Bill. The 
House would remember that, when first 
brought forward, the Bill contained 
clauses by which all foreign fat cattle 
would have been slaughtered. By the 
first amended clause numerous excep- 
tions were made, and now all countries 
were admitted in the same position. It 
was true there would be a kind of pro- 
tection against disease under which it 
would be required to be shown that 
reasonable precautions had been taken 
against disease, and under which, at the 
same time, the discretion allowed to the 
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Privy Council was so wide, and the di- 
rection of that discretion so clearly de- 
fined, that he did not think it would be 
possible for any Privy Council, without 
pressing the law in a most unfair 
and improper way, to exclude any 
country in which the conditions were 
such as justified the exportation of cattle. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared 
to him that if there was to be any 
change whatever in the law affecting 
foreign cattle, it could not have been a 
change less likely to be injurious than 
that which would ultimately find its 
place under that Bill. With regard to 
the regulations of the home trade, he 
thought it would be admitted, by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the Bill had 
been very materially improved in Com- 
mittee, and much larger powers given 
to the Privy Council, in order to prevent 
disease in the home trade. Under these 
circumstances, he must say, although he 
regretted on many occasions having 
had to address the House during the 
progress of the Bill, he did not think 
the’ opposition had been altogether un- 
necessary. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY desired to raise 
his protest against the surrender by the 
Government of nearly everything he 
considered valuable in the Bill as intro- 
duced. Under the Bill as first drawn, 
in order to prevent disease at home 
foreign cattle from European countries 
were to be slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation. Farmersundertook, or they 
were understood to be prepared, to submit 
to very considerable restrictions at home 
for the purpose of dealing with disease, 
provided that they had security against 
the continued importation of disease 
from abroad. But it seemed to him 
that the clause now about to be intro- 
duced would do away with nearly the 
whole of this security ; because they had 
it upon the best authority they could have 
in that House—that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster)—that the new 
system, in its practical results, would be 
very little different from the old. He 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) asked, whether it 
was fair, or to be expected, that farmers 
would submit to increased restrictions 
and regulations at home without having 
additional security against the importa- 
tion of disease from abroad, as they were 
led to expect under the Bill? He ad- 
mitted that he did not think the restric- 
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tions with regard to home traff 
sufficient, wall be tried to make dene. 
But although they were not sufficient 
to prevent disease, they would cans 
farmers a considerable amount of annoy- 
ance and trouble. Instead of the mea. 
sure being an improvement over the 
existing system of legislation, so far ag 
farmers were concerned, he thought they 
were placed ata disadvantage. As to the 
restrictions necessary to cope with home 
disease, great powers were given to the 
Privy Council. The House had not had 
the courage to decree imperative restric. 
tions under the Bill; and he did not see 
how they could expect the Privy Council 
to have the courage which the House 
had not got. For these reasons, he 
thought the Bill fell very short of the 
expectations formed of it when intro- 
duced into the House; and, so far as he 
might be a judge, it was no material 
improvement on the existing system. 
Mr. RYLANDS did not rise to de- 
fend the Bill from the criticisms of his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, nor 
did he say it was as good a measure as 
he could have wished to see passed by 
the House. But he must say he thought 
the Bill had been very much improved 
during its passage through Committee. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the Conservative 
Benches took this view—believing that 
there should be every possible restric- 
tion on theimportation of foreign animals, 
in order to avoid any risk whatever of 
spreading disease, they were of opinion 
that great impediments must be placed 
in the way of importing food from other 
countries. On the other side of the 
question he, and those who acted with 
him, considered that every possible faci- 
lity should be given to the importation 
into this country of foreign food; and 
they contended that England could afford 
to run a little risk, with the view of se- 
curing a large supply of foreign meat. 
He was disposed to believe that, with 
regard to foot-and-mouth disease, there 
were no such circumstances attending 
its spread in England as would at all 
justify the very extreme measures which 
had been taken under the existing Act 
by the Privy Council, and which might 
be taken under the paragraph they were 
now considering. At present, the regu 
lations under which animals were M- 
ported from abroad were these. If any 
one beast was found to be infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease, then the whole 
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of those which came in the vessel with 
the one had to be slaughtered. It was 
shown, in evidence before the House of 
Lords Committee, that the effect of that 
regulation of the Privy Council was to 
impose very heavy losses upon the im- 
porters of foreign animals, and, as he 
thought, entirely without sufficient justi- 
fcation. He would take but two cases 
from the Returns which had been made 
bythe Privy Council. It appeared that, 
in 1877, we imported from Denmark 
1,680 animals, and but 11 were found 
to be diseased. And yet, because 
these 11 were infected, the whole of 
the others—healthy beasts—had been 
slaughtered. Take the case of the 
Netherlands, as the second instance 
he would give. In the same year 
1,458 diseased animals came from that 
country, and, in consequence, 133,723 
were slaughtered. It appeared to him 
that what was wanted to be impressed 
upon the Privy Council was this—that 
the object of the Bill was not to inter- 
fere with the importation of food, but 
that the arrangements as to foreign im- 
ports should be such as to secure reason- 
able and fair protection to importers as 
well as to others; but certainly not, on 
account of a few cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, to slaughter all the 
animals which were healthy, simply be- 
cause they came in the same ship with 
the infected ones. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, as he 
took part in the debate which took place 
on the subject on a previous occasion, 
he did not think he need now say more 
than one or two sentences. The clause 
proposed by the Secretary to the 
Treasury contained instructions to the 
Privy Council as to how they were to 
use their discretion. He considered the 
clause would be a great improvement to 
the Bill. There was great objection, 
properly raised, to the words which 
stood in the Bill previously; but those 
now substituted for them were much 
more reasonable, and made a consider- 
able difference. All that was wanted 
was security against the importation of 
diseased animals. No one wanted any- 
thing but that. We did not care whe- 
ther other countries got disease or not, 
comparatively, if we did not get that 
disease into England. He could not 
say he really thought we had much 
ground to object to the new clause as it 
stood. He thought his hon. Friend the 
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Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), and those Gentlemen who were 
acting with him, had no reason to ob- 
ject to it; because if they got reasonable 
security against the importation of dis- 
ease, he was sure they did not want 
more. Therefore, he could not help 
feeling that, after a good deal of talk, 
they had arrived at a very fair arrange- 
ment in the matter. There was only one 
proposal that he had to make, and that 
was in line 8, where it said ‘‘the Privy 





Council, by general or special Order, 
may.” He would move to strike out the 
word ‘‘may,” and substitute “shall.” 
He could not imagine that there could 
be any objection to that Amendment. 
While the Act would instruct the Privy 
Council that they were to keep animals 
out of the country unless there was rea- 
sonable security against the importation 
of disease, there was no one but what 
would be so much in favour, not merely 
of free trade, but of trade generally, 
as to admit that if reasonable security 
was provided then there ought to be no 
discretion, but a necessity, to admit 
animals. He, therefore, moved that 
the word ‘‘may” should be struck out 
and the word ‘shall”’ substituted. 

CotoneL MURE agreed with the ob- 
servations and proposal of his right 
hon. Friend below him (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). But he desired to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, what was the 
object of introducing, in line 8, the words 
‘for any specified kind of animals?” be- 
cause, if the country was free from dis- 
ease, all kinds of cattle would be ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the rea- 
son for the words was a good one. 
There might be a reason for admitting 
cattle, which would not apply to sheep. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the word 
‘*may ”’ had better remain in the clause. 
If‘ shall” was inserted, there might be 
a difficulty in putting a construction on 
the words ‘‘or any specified kind of 
animals.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was that all cattle being 
imported should be slaughtered, save 
those coming from a country which was 
free from disease. Therefore, he 
thought the word ‘shall,” slight as 
the change might appear, would be 
inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill, and inconsistent with the discre- 
tion which it was intended to give to 
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the Privy Council. Therefore, he 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
would do far better to adhere to the 
words of the clause as he presented it. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
confessed he did not see the alarm which 
some hon. Gentlemen fancied they ob- 
served in this word. He said that for 
this reason. In his clause discretion 
was absolutely reserved to the Privy 
Council. Well, all the alteration which 
the word suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman would do was to see when 
that discretion had been exercised; and 
the Privy Council were satisfied that all 
the protection required by that clause 
was secured, then they should admit the 
animals. By allowing the word “may” 
to remain, he admitted that the Privy 
Council might be absolutely satisfied as 
to every security from disease; and yet, 
from mere capriciousness, they might 
exercise that further discretion which 
the word would give them, and not ad- 
mit animals as the House wished. He, 
of course, must say that he did not be- 
lieve the Privy Council would so act; 
he believed they would absolutely 
construe the word ‘‘may” to mean 
that they should admit cattle if they 
were satisfied. Therefore, he did not 
attach the same importance to the alte- 
ration as some hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken. He believed it was said by 
some lawyers that if the word “ shall ”’ 
was introduced, the Privy Council would 
be obliged to admit animals. But he 
would point out to the Committee that 
the Privy Council must be satisfied as 
to security from disease before they ad- 
mitted animals, so that such an argu- 
ment would not apply. He did not for 
a moment attach any importance to this 
alteration. In the first place, he believed 
the word “may” would necessarily be 
interpreted as meaning ‘‘ must” under 
the clause ; and, therefore, to change it 
into ‘“ shall,’’ would only have the ad- 
vantage of getting rid of what he be- 
lieved was a possibility of the Privy 
Council acting against their own convic- 
tion. 


Amendment (Jr. 
agreed to. 
New Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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W. £. Forster) 


Mr. PELL moved, in page 45, at end 
of Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson’s new 
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statement of the reasons of the Pri 
Council for making the Order.” The 
hon. Gentleman said, his Amendmen} 
was one to which he attached consider. 
able importance, and he hoped the 
Committee would assent to it. While 
the Privy Council were laying their 
Orders before Parliament, they might 
easily give their reasons for making 
them. And there was a precedent for 
what he proposed. Two years ago he 
succeeded, in Committee on the Educa- 
tion Act (1870) Amendment Bill, in 
obtaining the insertion of a clause for 
the dissolution of school boards. But 
the House also provided that, in cases 
where such dissolution took place, the 
Privy Council should report to Parlia- 
ment the reasons for their assenting to 
such a course being pursued. Having 
so good a precedent for his present 
Amendment, he did not think he was 
proposing too much when he brought it 
forward. He was sure his proposal 
would satisfy the country generally, and 
that it would make the working of the 
Act easier and more acceptable to the 
people. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the 
hon. Member would not persist with his 
Amendment. The hon. Member had 
quoted, as a precedent for the course 
which he asked the Committee to adopt, 
the famous debate of some two years 
ago with reference to the dissolution of 
school boards. That proposal was made 
when the House was much farther 
from completing the Bill than was the 
case on the present occasion; and he 
hoped that at this period of the Ses- 
sion a similar debate would not be 
raised. If it was, the Committee might 
rely upon it that very great delay would 
arise in the passing of the Bill. He 
thought the object of the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire would be gained 
by the instructions given to the Privy 
Council, who would have to be satisfied 
that the laws of foreign countries, and 
the sanitary condition of their cattle, 
were such as to justify them in relaxing 
the restrictions. The Privy Counal 
could only come to decisions on evidence 
laid before them; and he thought the 
House should have faith in their judg- 
ment, and be content with a Report of 
the decisions at which they had arrived. 
Mr. MUNDELLA hoped the Com- 
mittee was not to be called upon to enter 
on a discussion similar to that which 
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arose on the school board regulations, 
which had been referred to. He could 
not see that anything could reasonably 
he required beyond a Report from the 
Privy Council that they were satisfied, 
after inquiring into all the circumstances, 
as to the efficiency of the laws and the 
sanitary condition of the cattle, and, 
therefore, recommended a_ relaxation 
of the restrictions which had existed in 
reference to the exportation of cattle 
from those countries. The hon. Mem- 
ber could not surely wish to raise a 
debate in both Houses of Parliament on 
each and every occasion when the Privy 
Council, in the exercise of the discretion 
yested in them, determined that the re- 
srictions imposed upon particular coun- 
tries might be relaxed. 

Mr. GREGORY could scarcely think 
that the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire wished to have laid on the Table 
in every case not only the Report of 
the Privy Council, but the whole of the 
evidence on which such Report was 
based. In many cases the evidence 
would be very voluminous, and the cost 
of its production great. The Privy 
Council would be compelled, by their 
instructions, not to make any Orders 
until they had carefully examined all 
the evidence brought before them; and 
he thought their discretion to make 
proper and sufficient Orders might be 
relied upon. 

Mr. EVANS hoped that, as the Com- 
nittee were now rapidly approaching 
the end of the Bill, his hon. Friend 
would not persist with his Amendment. 

Mr. PELL said, he did not think the 
reasons which had been urged against 
his Amendment were sufficiently strong 
to induce, or to justify, him in giving 
way. He laid great stress upon the 
Privy Council having to regard the laws 
regulating the exportation of cattle from 
foreign countries, and also the general 
sanitary condition of the cattle in those 
countries ; but, surely, it would be better 
for this country to know whenever there 
was any change in the laws of any foreign 
country with respect to the exportation 
of cattle which would give us at home 
greater security against the importation 
of disease. This was almost the only 
pot in the Bill upon which he had re- 
ceived numerous letters from breeders in 
this country, who were interested in the 
extremely valuable high - bred stock 
which was to be found in the English 
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counties; and they all agreed with him 
in thinking that the proposal he had 
put upon the Paper was an extremely 
modest and moderate one. He must 
admit that he had not received much 
support at present in the Committee, 
and he did not know whether that ought 
to influence him to change his views. 
He hoped some Member of the Com- 
mittee would be able to give better 
reasons against his proposals than he 
had yet heard. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that while he ap- 
proved the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and should vote for it if it was 
pressed to a division, he thought it would 
be unwise to provoke a long discussion 
on the point ; and suggested, for the sake 
of the Bill as a whole, the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, which would evi- 
dently not receive the support of the 
Committee. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the object of the clause as it stood, 
and of the notice to be given to Parlia- 
ment, was, that in every instance where 
a change was made notice should be 
given to Parliament of the fact, in order 
that Parliament might, in its discretion, 
take notice of the change proposed. A 
case might arise in which an hon. Mem- 
ber might have private information as 
to the laws or sanitary condition of a 
country which induced him to disagree 
with the decision of the Privy Council ; 
and in any such case it would be com- 
petent for such Member to call the at- 
tention of Parliament to the subject, and 
to insist upon the production of the evi- 
dence on which the decision of the Privy 
Council was based. He thought his 
hon. Friend would see that by this means 
he could attain the object at which his 
Amendment was aimed. 

Coronet KINGSCOTE thought the 
hon. Baronet had adduced a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire. He thought much time 
and trouble would be saved if the evi- 
dence was laid on the Table in the first 
instance in each case, instead of com- 
pelling hon. Members to take the trouble 
of moving for it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that on a 
previous occasion when this proposal 
was made he urged that it would be 
useless to lay these Orders on the Table 
of the House, because of the difficulty 
that private Members of the House 
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always found in obtaining opportunities 
of calling attention to matters of the 
kind. All that was asked on the pre- 
sent occasion was, that that which was 
usually given in the Reports of the 
Veterinary Department should be set 
forth in the Order which was laid on the 
Table of the House. The Committee 
had determined to trust, in a certain 
degree, to the discretion of the Privy 
Council; but by requiring the Orders to 
be laid on the Table, it was clearly 
meant that the House should consider 
them. He thought the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire was a perfectly reason- 
able one; inasmuch as he thought the 
Reports of the Veterinary Department 
would be more advantageously laid on 
the Table of the House while Parliament 
was sitting and could take cognizance of 
them, than that their publication should 
be delayed until the end of the year, 
when Parliament was not sitting. 

Mr. CLARE READ thought it un- 
likely that any foreign country would 
protest against being allowed to export 
their cattle to England. It seemed, 
however, to be the will of the Privy 
Council, and of a majority in the Com- 
mittee, that only the decisions, and not 
the reasons, should be reported to the 
House; and, therefore, although he 
agreed as to the wisdom of his hon. 
Friend’s proposal, he should advise its 
withdrawal. 

Mr. PELL said that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he should ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CLARE READ, who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
In page 45, at end of Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson’s new paragraph, add— 


‘“‘ Provided always, That the Privy Council 
shall by Order provide that vessels used or em- 
ployed for the importation of foreign animals 
from the countries exempted for the time being 
from the provisions of this Schedule as to slaugh- 
ter and quarantine, shall not during the three 
months immediately preceding such use or em- 
ployment, be used or employed for the impor- 
tation of animals from any other foreign coun- 
tries not so exempted; and shall prescribe the 
ports or parts of ports, not being ports or parts 
of ports at which animals from other foreign 
countries are landed, whereat animals from 
countries so exempted may be landed. 

“The Privy Council shall also, from time to 
time by Order, designate the particular markets 
to which alone cattle from countries so exempted 
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may be sent, and shall make isi 

can cattle, and all her, ila aaa 
the same market, by clipping the hair from the 
end of the tail, and any person exhibiting cattle 
so marked in any other market, fair, exhibition 
aoe shall be guilty of an offence against this 
said, he would not move the first por: 
tion of his Amendment, as he was as. 
sured the Privy Council would isgyo 
some such regulations as he proposed ; 
but he would move that which related to 
slaughter-markets. His contention was 
that all foreign cattle coming from the 
most healthy countries, after undergoing 
the miseries and privations of a long sea 
voyage and railway journey, and falling 
into the lines of great cattle traffic, were 
liable to contract disease, and should be 
always regarded with a certain amount 
of suspicion. He, therefore, contended 
that if admitted inland these foreign 
cattle should only go to specified mar- 
kets, and that they and all the other cattle 
exhibited in such markets should be 
marked distinctly, and should not be 
allowed to be shown in any other mar- 
ket or fair. These cattle should be taken 
direct to the slaughter-house of the 
buyer, or if not sold kept in the lairs 
of the market until the next market day. 
He knew that this would place a restric- 
tion on the movement of more home than 
foreign cattle; but he did not believe 
any great harm would result to the 
owners from such a restriction. Before 
the Committee of last year he had re- 
commended such a plan for the Metro- 
politan Market ; and Mr. Caird also sup- 
ported this idea of slaughter-markets. 
The Committee had recommended that 
the stock shown in the Islington Mar- 
ket should be killed within the confines 
of the Metropolis; but the Government 
had not introduced that recommendation 
into their Bill. More danger resulted 
in driving fat cattle from market to 
market than with so treating store stock. 
Exertions and privations that would be 
nothing to a slim, active, young fellow, 
would be irksome and dangerous to 4 
corpulent old gentleman ; so store stock 
could stand the fatigue of travelling and 
the exposure in markets better than fat 
cattle which had been pampered and 
sheltered from the weather. Moreover, 
as these foreign cattle came for slaugh- 
ter, the sooner they were killed the 
better, and the animals saved the misery, 
and the community the loss of meat, 
which resulted from hawking them 
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about from one market to another. 
There was also this additional dan- 

or in allowing fat stock from such 
great centres as London to be re-mar- 
keted. If there was an ill-doing or 
diseased cow in the Metropolitan or sub- 
urban dairies she was sure to be sent to 
Islington, where the most wretched ani- 
mal was sure to find a ready buyer. 
Under his suggestion the Brighton 
butcher could come to London and buy 
any cattle he required, and take them to 
his own slaughter-house ; and, although 
hon. Members laughed at the method 
of marking which he proposed, he could 
say the words were taken from an Order 
in Council, and it was the common prac- 
tice in the London market. As every 
market in future would be inspected, he 
saw no difficulty in carrying out his pro- 
posal; but if the Privy Council would 
intimate their intention to in any way 
carry out the suggestion, he would will- 
ingly withdraw his Resolution in favour 
of any words which the Secretary to the 
Treasury, either now or when the Bill 
was reported, might propose. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that before his hon. Friend put his 
proposal on the Paper he had himself 
considered the point very carefully—in 
fact, when the Bill was being prepared 
he endeavoured to draw clauses which 
would have dealt with what he might 
call this bonding warehouse system with 
regard to foreign cattle. At first sight 
there was a great deal to fascinate him 
in the idea of giving to the Privy Coun- 
cil power to select certain markets 
throughout the country to which great 
freedom might be given in reference to 
the importation of foreign cattle; but 
there were a great many things that 
hinged upon the question. If a market 
in the heart of the country was selected, 
they must get over the difficulty of con- 
veying the cattle thither in special 
trucks; and there were so many other 
difficulties of detail which presented 
themselves, that very early in the at- 
tempt he had to abandon the undertak- 
ing. He could not, therefore, think it 
possible, at any rate at present, to carry 
out the suggestion of his hon. Friend. 
Mk. PELL said, he could not see the 
dificulties which had presented them- 
selves to the mind of the Secretary to 
the Treasury; but, on the whole, he 
thought it would be as well not to press 
the Amendment. 
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it had been adopted, he should have 
thought a better mode of marking 
beasts could have been adopted than 
that of depriving them of their whisks. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reference 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), re- 
minded the Committee that Mr. Caird’s 
suggestion was made when the proposal 
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in the Bill was for compulsory slaughter 
at the port of debarkation. He ad- 
mitted that to fix particular markets for 
the sale of imported cattle would be to 
benefit those markets; but he thought 
it would not be to the advantage of trade 
generally, in that it would be an unrea- 
sonable interference with the freedom 
of trade. He thought it would be ad- 
mitted that American and Spanish cattle 
were probably more healthy than our 
own; and why on earth should the 
owners of such animals be compelled to 
send them to particular markets? He 
concurred with what had been said by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as to the 
almost insuperable difficulties that would 
present themselves in the event of an 
attempt being made to carry out the 
suggestion of the -hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. 


Amendment negatived. 


Schedule, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Schedules 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved the following new Third Sche- 
dule :— 

Pleuro-pneumonia. 


“1. Cattle are not to be moved into or out of 
a place infected with pleuro-pneumonia, except 
where, as regards movement into such a place, 
the cattle are affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 
and except in such other cases as the Privy 
Council think fit from time to time by general 
Order to except. 

‘2. In the cases so excepted by Order, cattle 
may be moved into or out of an infected place, 
on conditions prescribed by general or special 
Order of Council, and not otherwise. 

“3. Cattle may be moved into, in or out of 
such parts of an area infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia as are not comprised in a place in- 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia, by licence of the 
local authority, granted on conditions prescribed 
by general Order of Council, and not other- 
wise. 

‘4, Nothing in this Schedule restricts move- 
ment of cattle in a place infected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

“5, No market, fair, exhibition, or sale of 
cattle is to be held in an area infected with 
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pleuro-pneumonia, except by licence of the 
Privy Council, granted for the particular mar- 
ket, fair, exhibition, or sale.’’ 


Contagious Diseases 


In moving the Schedule he would only 
remark that, in accordance with what he 
had previously stated to the Committee, 
he reserved to himself the power on the 
Report to eliminate from it sub-section 
5, in order to bring it into the form 
which he then described. 


Schedule read a second time, and 
added to the Bill. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that what he had just stated in re- 
ference to the last Schedule would apply 
equally to the new Schedule, which he 
now begged to move— 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


“1, Animals are not to be moved into or out 
of a place infected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, except where, as regards movement into 
such a place, the animals are affected with foot- 
and-mouth disease, and except in such other 
cases as the Privy Council think fit from time 
to time by general Order to accept. 

“2. In the cases so excepted by Order, ani- 
mals may be moved into or out of an infected 
place, on conditions prescribed by general or 
special Order of Council, and not otherwise. 

‘¢3. Animals may be moved into, in or out 
of such parts of an area infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease, as are not comprised ina 
place infected with foot-and-mouth disease, by 
licence of the local authority, granted on condi- 
tions prescribed by Order of Council, and not 
otherwise. 

‘*4, Nothing in this Schedule restricts move- 
ment of animals in a place infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

“©5. No market, fair, exhibition, or sale of 
animals is to be held in an area infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease, except by licence of the 
Privy Council granted for the particular mar- 
ket, fair, exhibition, or sale.”’ 


Schedule read a second time, and 
added to the Bill. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKEremarked, 
that they had now reached, he was 
happy to say, the last Amendment to 
the Bill in Committee, and in moving 
that Amendment he would only make 
this general observation—that although 
many hon. Members might still be 
opposed to the measure, yet their 
special objections to it had been met 
by the Amendments which had been 
made in it. The Amendment he had 
to move was the introduction of a 
new Schedule with regard to the tolls 
levied at the foreign cattle market at 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Deptford. It would be in the reg). 
lection of the Committee that on the 
previous night he moved, and afterwands 
withdrew, an Amendment to the Scho. 
dule with regard to the home market at 
Islington, which was under the control 
of the Corporation. The case of the 
two markets, however, was really in. 
separably connected, because the Cor. 
poration would insist upon mixing up 
the two accounts. He showed, on a 
former occasion, that the Corporation of 
London had been given a most singular 
monopoly of the markets in the Metro- 
polis. They had not only a monopoly 
of existing markets, but no other person, 
or body, or local authority, could erect 
any market within a radius of seven 
miles; and, therefore, the Corporation 
were peculiarly bound to Parliament 
to carry out the enormous powers 
which it had given them in a rea- 
sonable way. Well, the tolls which 
the City levied in these cattle markets 
were not considered reasonable by those 
who were engaged in the trade. Nor 
did he think they were reasonable in 
the interests of the consumer, for they 
did operate as a tax upon meat, and 
thus pressed upon the consumer. The 
evidence which was given before the 
Select Committee of that House which 
sat last year was very strong in 
that direction. He would not take up 
the time of the Committee by referring 
to it at any length. It was shown that 
the Corporation were raising an enormous 
revenue. Those representing the City 
were asked whether the charges were in- 
serted only as a maximum, and whether it 
was contemplated that they might be 
altered ? They replied—‘“‘ Quite so. The 
Corporation recognize it as the principle 
on which they conduct the markets. 
They do not desire to realize a large 
revenue from their markets; and when 
they are paid their outlay and interest 
they contemplate that the tolls should 
be reduced as the necessities require.” 
The hon. Baronet who had charge of 
the Bill had said that he thought there 
already existed a power to alter the 
tolls. There was at present no such 
power. He saw that the hon. Baronet 
nodded assent; and the Committee might 
take it, therefore, that there was 10 
power under the existing law to reduce 
these tolls. That being the case, and 
as they were Parliamentary tolls, he 
thought he could show that there was 
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fair ground for their reduction. The 
City authorities contended that the case 
had not yet arisen which they contem- 
Jated in their reply to the question put 
by the Select Committee. They said 
that they had not yet been recouped for 
their outlay, or paid a fair interest for 
their money. He was aware that their 
accounts showed that to be the case; 
but he disputed the soundness of these 
accounts. They mixed up the case of 
the Islington Market with that of the 
Deptford Market, and there had been a 
very large loss on the former caused by 
enormous street improvements which 
the City had made in connection with 
that Market. If he wanted to go into 
this matter at length, he might also 
point out that there was a great deal to 
besaid as to the character of the City 
administration of the Markets. He 
thought he could show that the Oor- 
poration did not make that use of the 
Islington Market which they might, or 
get the return which they might from 
the tolls which they at present levied. 
But however that might be, he had 
before shown that the revenue which 
they were now getting from their Dept- 
ford Market was of a most enormous 
character. The City said that during 
the last few years there had been a loss 
onthe whole; but he asked the Com- 
nittee to put entirely out of sight the 
case of a few years. They were deal- 
ing with matters as they stood, and were 
likely to be in the future. There was 
no reason to suppose that the use made 
of the Deptford Market was likely to 
fall off. On the contrary, there was 
every reason to suppose that it was 
likely to increase. There was no proba- 
bility that the cattle coming from such 
countries as Germany, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and the Netherlands, would be 
permitted to go through the country. 
He had before shown that the tolls 
which were at present levied at Dept- 
ford Market gave the Corporation a 
revenue so large that last year it 
amounted to £40,000; and he worked 
out for the Committee the expenses of 
the Corporation then, and showed that 
upon that revenue there must have been 
a profit of £29,000. The City had pre- 
pared an answer to that statement, in 
which they tried to show that their clear 
profit in the year was only £17,000. 
But even £17,000 was a very large sum 
indeed if there was reason to suppose that 
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it was likely to last in years to come. 
They had not yet got from the Corpora- 
tion any statement as to what was the 
nature of their expenses ; but he thought 
that he had made avery fair estimate of 
those expenses in the figures which he 
had placed before the Committee. But 
however that might be, he called the 
attention of the hon. Baronet the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury to this point. 
He was not urging that the hon. Baronet 
should put the Schedule of tolls which 
he was about to move into the Act of 
Parliament, if he found any other way 
of meeting the case. He stated, on the 
previcus night, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman liked to propose that the Com- 
mittee should give him power to reduce 
the existing tolls, he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) should be satisfied with that 
power, and should not ask the Committee 
to divide upon the question of statutory 
tolls being placed in the Bill. He 
begged to move the following Schedule, 
to follow Schedule 2 :— 


Schedule 3. 


Maximum Charges for Wharfage, and Market 
Charges at the Deptford Cattle Market. 


8 d. 
Beasts, per head 2 6 
Calves 9 1 0 
Sheep 6 0 4 
Pigs - 0 4 

Lairages. 

Beasts, per head per night 0 3 
Calves - a ae 
Sheep ¥ “i 0 Of 
Pigs ‘5 ae ae | 


Stk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he stated to the Committee on the 
previous night, after going carefully 
into this matter, the grounds which led 
him to believe that the time, at all 
events, had not arrived when the altera- 
tion in the tolls proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea ought 
tobeadopted. Headmitted, however, that 
he was in error when he stated that he 
thought a power already existed for the 
alteration of the tolls; and what he 
would suggest to the Committee would 
be, that on the Report he should intro- 
duce into Clause 37 of the Bill, a clause 
which dealt with bye-laws of the local 
authorities by the Privy Council, a power 
to the following effect :— 


‘The local authorities shall make a yearly 
Return tothe Privy Council of their receipts and 
expenditure respecting the markets ; ”— 
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that, he would remark, was already 
done— 


“and the Privy Council on being satisfied, on 
inquiry, that the tolls may properly be reduced, 
regard being had to the expense of the markets 
and any charges secured on the tolls, and to the 
other circumstances of the case, may require the 
local authority to submit for approval a new 
Schedule of tolls; and, on their failure to do so, 
may prescribe a new Schedule by Order in 
Council.” 


That would give the Privy Council all 
needful power in this matter, and enable 
them to carry out what he knew the City 
authorities themselves were anxious to 
do—namely, that a profit should not be 
made by them out of the introduction of 
foreign animals into the country, but 
that their tolls should practically be so 
adjusted as really to make their income 
meet their expenditure. He was not 
satisfied that such was the case now, or 
that the reduction would at once take 
place; but the introduction of such a 
power as he had suggested into the 
Bill would get over the difficulty which 
had been pointed out by the hon. 
Baronet, and protect the public against 
large tolls in any case where the circum- 
stances of the case permitted of their 
being reduced. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
the Secretary to the Treasury had very 
fairly met the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) did not think it 
would be quite fair to reduce the charges, 
from the experience of last year. No 
doubt, last year showed a very consider- 
able profit ; but he was inclined to hope 
that it might prove to have been an ex- 
ceptional year, and that it might not be 
necessary to slaughter so many animals in 
future years as had been slaughtered last 
year. The Gentlemen who represented 
the City could not object to this proposal, 
as it simply enabled them to be tho- 
roughly heard before the Privy Council; 
and, in the event of the Privy Council 
being convinced that they were making 
a profit, they might take steps to bring 
down the charges to the point at which 
it was originally intended they should 
stand—namely, of not allowing a profit 
to be made, but of yielding a fair re- 
turn as interest on the money that had 
been expended. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he understood 
the existing tolls to have been fixed by 
the Privy Council, and the Amendment 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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of the hon. Baronet would be quite con. 
trary to the principle of free trade 
and destroy the elasticity which ought 
to exist in the adjustment of the expen- 
diture and the income of the market 
He would just mention one fact in con. 
nection with the market, and that was 
that since its opening, to the Ist of 
January last, the amount of expendi. 
ture over income had been no less than 
£80,890. 

‘Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: 1] 
accept the Amendment suggested by 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ALDERMAN COTTON could assure 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel. 
sea, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. &, 
Forster), that anything which the Go- 
vernment thought ought to be done in 
the interests of the public would be car. 
ried out by the Corporation. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK denied that 
the City of London had practically any 
monopoly of the markets. [‘Oh!”] It 
was so. They had no more monopoly 
of the markets than that which they pos- 
sessed with regard to the maintenance 
of the streets. It was simply a muni- 
cipal arrangement for the benefit of the 
entire community, and it conferred no 
benefit upon any individual. The ar- 
rangement which had now been come to 
was a sensible and good one, and he 
entirly approved of it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, ‘ That the Bill, as 
amended, be reported to the House?” 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that before the Bill was reported 
to the House he should like on his own 
behalf—and hethoughthemight sayalso 
on behalf of the Government—to thank 
the Committee for the way in which 
they had assisted the Government in 
passing this measure. Its importance 
fully justified the care and attention 
which the Committee had bestowed upon 
it. He believed that the result of their 
labours would be that the Bill would be 
found to form a substantial addition to 
the legislation of the country for pro- 
tecting them from the diseases which 
had so long devastated their flocks and 
herds ; and, as such, it would realize the 
expectations that he himself had formed 
of it—namely, that, instead of being 
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yestrictive as against the trade on which 
this country was so dependent, it would 
increase rather than otherwise that trade 
by the protection which was given 


against disease. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 286.] 


BISHOPRICS BILL.—{Lords.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


[pitt 197.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. J. COWEN, in rising to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
desirable, so long as the Episcopal Church con- 
tinues to be established by law, to increase the 
number of Bishops,”’ 


said, the Bill before the House proposed 
to deal with the internal arrangements of 
the Established Church. He was not a 
member of that Church. He did not 
believe in all the 200 or 300 propositions 
contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The rule of a Church by a Hierarchy of 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests, was, 
in his judgment, despotic in principle 
and unwise in policy. English Epis- 
copacy in the past had been a perse- 
cuting body; and to-day its spirit was 
narrow, illiberal, and exclusive. Its Re- 
presentatives in the other House of the 
Legislature had only been conspicuous 
there for their hostility alike to political 
freedom and commercial and social pro- 
gress. He knew that these principles 
were not shared by many Members of 
that House. He was not arguing in 
their defence. He was merely stating 
them to show how inconsistent the law 
was, which required a person entertain- 
ing such views to give an opinion upon 
the mode of management of a Church to 
which both on points of rule and doctrine 
he was so strongly opposed. That was 
the penalty imposed upon Churchmen 
for maintaining the connection between 
their communion and the State. If they 
took State pay, they must submit to 
State control. “The two were reciprocal 
—object and measure. If they sur- 


rendered the power and the prestige that 
sprang from a Government alliance, they 
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would be freed from such interference ; 
but as long as they retained it, the doc- 
trines and government of their Church 
would be subjected to the criticism, and, 
to some extent, the control of Jews as 
well as of Christians, of adherents of the 
Presbyterian, the Papal, and the Greek 
faiths, as well as of Episcopalians. They 
must endure the comments of all manner 
of Dissenters, from the orthodox and 
evangelical Methodist to the latitudi- 
narian Rationalist. He felt the incon- 
gruity of such a position so much, that 
he would have abstained from interfer- 
ing in the discussion had it not been that 
the district in which he lived was directly 
affected by the Bill. It did not propose 
to increase the number of Bishops in the 
House of Lords, it was true; but the 
Bishops created by the measure might 
be, and in some cases would become, 
Members of the other House of the Le- 
gislature. It was only right that the 
House of Commons should have an op- 
portunity of passing in review a project 
that proposed another mode of making 
fresh Peers. But while admitting the 
force of that demand, the absurdity of 
calling on a man holding his opinions to 
pass judgment on the internal affairs of 
the Church was so palpable, that had it 
not been that the Bill proposed to fasten a 
Bishop on the borough he represented, 
he would have been content to give a 
silent opposition to it. His first objection 
to the proposal was that there was no 
popular demand for it. The number of 
Petitions that had been presented in its 
favour, the number of meetings that had 
been held in its support, were insigni- 
ficant. Through the ordinary avenues 
and agencies by which Parliament was 
made acquainted with the drift and 
strength of public opinion, no expression 
of feeling in its favour had been mani- 
fested. The only persons, as far as he 
knew, who had concerned themselves for 
the Bill were women, clergymen, and 
that small but intelligent section of lay- 
men who took an esthetic and architec- 
tural interest in ecclesiastical matters, 
The Government complained, and not 
without reason, of the backward state 
of Public Business. The Session began 
three weeks sooner than usual, and it 
was likely to continue a fortnight longer 
than was customary. There were still 30 
Bills and Resolutions on the Order Book 
promoted by the Ministry. Some of 
them were only formal, but others were. 
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of first importance. A Bill that was re- 
commended in the Queen’s Speech— 
that for codifying the Criminal Law, and 
which, he cheerfully allowed, reflected 
credit on the Administration, and re- 
dounded to the honour of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who had introduced 
it—that Bill, which he believed would, 
if carried, more intimately affect the 
ordinary life of the common people of 
this country than any that had been 
passed of recent years, had been aban- 
doned in consequence of the want of 
time to discuss it. Another measure 
that the Government were pledged in 
honour to promote—the principle of 
which had been discussed in that House 
for 30 or 40 years, and which proposed 
to give representative government to the 
counties—had been relegated to the 
limbo of Parliamentary innocents. Other 
proposals submitted by the President of 
the Local Government Board, not of 
great importance, but still useful, had 
been dropped after their course in the 
House had been considerably advanced. 
The reason for these abandonments 
was that the Ministry had not suffi- 
cient time at their disposal to discuss 
them. Yet they were called upon to 
debate a Bill to-day which there had 
been no expression of a desire for on the 
part of the public. He did not presume 
to advise Ministers how they should 
use the limited time at their disposal 
before Parliament rose. It would be an 
offence on his part to give advice on such 
a subject; but he believed he was speak- 
ing within his right as a Member of 
Parliament, when he said he thought it 
would be wiser for them to devote the 
remaining days of the Session to the 
promotion of measures that were really 
wanted, and not to the promotion of Bills 
like the present, which interested only a 
fraction of the public. And a frac- 
tion of the fraction alone were anxious 
for the enactment. The Bill proposed 
to establish a Bishopric in Northumber- 
land. There was once a Bishopric in 
that county—that of Lindisfarne. It 
existed in the mists of history. Pleasant 
memories, however, of the lives and 
labours of the Lindisfarne Prelates had 
descended even to the present time. 
Those men were really pastors of their 
flocks. They interested themselves in the 
material and moral, as well as in the 
spiritual, welfare of those amongst whom 
their lot was cast. They were the guides, 
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philosophers, and friends of their neigh. 
bours and parishioners. But they lived 
before the time when Bishops had begun 
to raise their mitred fronts in Courts and 
Parliaments. There was not one attri. 
bute in common between the ancient and 
apostolic Bishops and the modern Keele. 
siastical creations. No one, he believed 

would object to an increase of such 
Bishops as there once lived at Lindis. 
farne ; but what they did resent was the 
increase of such State officials as the 
Bill before them sought to establish. 
There had been repeated attempts to 
found a Bishopric in Newcastle. Rd. 
ward VI. proposed to start a See there, 
Queen Elizabeth revived the project; and 
that stout old Presbyter, John Knox 
himself, was once thought of as a Pre. 
late. When the Bishopric of Ripon was 
founded in 1836, and that of Manchester 
was created in 1847, the idea of a 
Bishopric in Newcastle was once more 
mooted. In 1851, and again in 1854, 
the scheme was submitted to the other 
House of the Legislature, and discussed 
in clerical gatherings by Dr. Philpotts 
and others. Up to this time, however, 
the scheme had never resolved itself into 
practical shape. He recalled these facts 
for the purpose of observing that all the 
projects for establishing a Bishopric had 
been made by Monarchs, or ministers, or 
clerical bodies outside and away from 
Northumberland; by men, indeed, who 
were ignorant of the modes of thought 
and feeling of the population for whom 
they aspired to legislate. He had a fair 
knowledge of the history of Newcastle, 
aud he could not call to his recollection 
a single occasion when an effort of any 
importance had been made outside the 
Clergy in favour of the establishment of 
a Bishopric, except that commenced by 
his old Friend, the late Sir John Fife, 
some 23 years ago. A proposition to 
petition in favour of a Bishopric was 
made by that gentleman; but it was 
drowned in a sea of good-natured banter 
and derision. They required many 
things in Newcastle. They wanted a 
purer atmosphere and a higher culture 
—they wished to be freed from the ma- 
terial contaminations consequent on their 
rough and energetic industries, and to 
have put before the people a more 
artistic and elevated ideal of life—but 
they did not want a Bishopric. They 
did not want planted down in their midst 
an institution that would tend to weaken 
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rings of intellectual independence, 
pry ar © aaa over thou ht. us No, 
no!”] Well, they had a Bishopric at 
Durham, and that was nearenough. It 
was somewhat remarkable that, although 
the Church of England had for genera- 
tions drawn @ larger measure of wealth 
from the Diocese of Durham—consider- 
ing its size and considering its popula- 
tion—than from any district of like ex- 
tent in the country, yet that Body never 
had, and had not now, any strong hold 
on the affections and convictions of the 
ple of the North. It was difficult to 
measure the strength of different re- 
igious Bodies in the country. Statistics 
were at best misleading, and yet they 
were the only means by which an ap- 
proximate estimate of the position of the 
Churches could be formed. When the 
Census was taken in 1851, an attempt 
was made to enumerate the strength of 
all the sects in the country. On a 
given Sunday in March of that year, 
all the people who were found attend- 
ing churches or chapels were counted, 
and the numbers recorded in the 
Census Papers. It was hoped that 
by such means some approximation 
could be formed of the relative strength 
of the competing Bodies. On the day 
in question, there were found attending 
the places of worship in connection with 
the Church of England, in the county of 
Northumberland, 37,000 persons; in the 
county of Durham, 29,000 persons—in 
all 66,000. On the same day there were 
attending the Dissenting chapels in 
Northumberland, 65,000 persons; and 
in Durham, 50,000—making a total of 
115,000. In the two counties, there was 
an attendance in the Catholic churches 
of 15,000. In round numbers, therefore, 
on the day named, while there were 
only 66,000 personsattending the Church 
of England in the Diocese of Durham, 
there were 130,000 attending the Non- 
conformist and Catholic chapels ; or, to 
put it in another way, the attendance in 
the Church was a little more than one- 
half what it was at the other places of 
worship. But these figures did not re- 
present correctly the relative strength 
of the various Bodies. Knowing that 
the attendance was to be counted on that 
(ay, efforts were made by all parties, no 
doubt, to have as large a number pre- 
sent as could be obtained. To the 


Church the children of the National 
ools, Sunday Schools, the inmates of 
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hospitals and asylums, and the poor 
people from the workhouses were all 
drummed up with a view of augmenting 
those to be counted. If reasonable de- 
ductions were made for such exceptional 
worshippers, and only independent men 
and women were reckoned, it would be 
found that the comparison between the 
Church and Dissent was more favourable 
to Nonconformity than those figures at 
first sight showed. Other information 
was supplied by the Census in that year, 
which he would quote from. It had 
been estimated by clerical experts that 
no district was sufficiently supplied with 
church accommodation that did not pro- 
vide sittings for at least 50 per cent of 
the population. Some people contended 
that instead of being 50 per cent of 
seats, there ought to be 75. But Dr. 
Chalmers—whose authority, he believed, 
would be accepted by all parties—split 
the difference, and said if the churches 
had seats for 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion, that that would be enough. Now, 
at the Census in 1851, the proportion of 
sittings to population provided by the 
Church in Durham was 17 per cent ; in 
Northumberland, 18 per cent; and in 
Newcastle, 11 per cent; while the pro- 
portion of sittings to population provided 
by the Nonconformists in Durham was 
28 per cent ; in Northumberland, 30 per 
cent; and in Newcastle, 22 per cent. 
This Return showed that the Dissenters 
and the Catholics not only attended 
places of worship in greater numbers 
than the members of the Established 
Church, but they provided, at that time, 
twice as many sittings. Hon. Gentle- 
men would, no doubt, contend that this 
information had reference to a time that 
was long since past. To use a well- 
known phrase, much had happened since 
then. The population and wealth had 
both increased. Not only the character 
of the community, but the aspect of 
the country, had changed. He was free 
to admit that the Church of England 
had made great and honourable efforts 
during the last quarter of a century. 
They did not possess now similar offi- 
cial Returns to those they had in 1851 ; 
but he was able to quote, from a publi- 
cation issued with the sanction and 
under the patronage of the Bishop and 
Clergy of Durham, figures that would 
show what had been recently done in 
that district by Churchmen for the pro- 
pagation of their faith. During the 
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episcopate of Dr. Baring, there had 
been expended in building new churches, 
£267,723; in restoring and enlarging 
old churches, £119,313; in establishing 
burial grounds, £12,825; in building 
schools in connection with the Church, 
£109,378. In all, there had been raised 
by Churchmen in the Diocese of Dur- 
ham, between 1863 and 1876, no lessthan 
£509,239. He quoted these figures to the 
honour of that sect. He knew that in 
the North of England cynical and cen- 
sorious people were accustomed to ex- 
plain this large expenditure by declar- 
ing that it was the result of the abnor- 
mal prosperity of the coal and iron trade 
a few years ago. Coalowners and iron- 
masters had amassed wealth rapidly, 
and it had become a sort of fashion with 
them either to build new churches or to 
improve old ones. Men who were not 
distinguished for their personal piety 
strove to make up for individual defi- 
ciencies by providing better church ac- 
commodation for their less affluent 
neighbours. That he knew was the 
reason given by some hypercritical per- 
sons for this large expenditure. But he 
dismissed such an atrabilious way of ac- 
counting for what had been done; and 
he held that it reflected the highest 
credit on the liberality of the Church in 
the North of England that, during the 
last 13 or 14 years, they had collected 
for it an annual sum of something like 
£36,300. If he was to draw any de- 
duction from these figures, it would be 
this—the liberality that Churchmen had 
shown went to prove that when the ne- 
cessity arose they were not only willing 
but capable of providing for religious 
ordinances amongst themselves. It was 
a common argument with the opponents 
of Voluntaryism that the Church could 
not sustain itself without State help. 
He thought the fact that the Church in 
the Diocese of Durham could find men 
sufficiently liberal to contribute yearly 
such a handsome sum as upwards of 
£36,300 for religious and ecclesiastical 
purposes was a conclusive answer to this 
objection. He was astonished that 
members of the Church of England— 
who were continually complaining of 
the thraldom under which the Church 
had to live— did not throw themselves on 
the liberality of their partizans, and 
sever their connection with the State at 
once and for ever. What had been 
done in Durham was a proof that if 
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Churchmen so desired, they could easily 
sustain their Body without extraneoys 
aid. But if the Church had increased jn 
numbers and in influence during the 
last 25 years, Dissent and Catholicism 
had not stood still. If it was difficult to 
get accurate statistics as to the state of 
the Established Church, it was much 
more difficult to get dependable figures 
showing the position of the various 
Nonconforming Bodies. There was not 
one organization, but sevoral; and it 
was not easy to collect statistics showing 
their progress over a given period and 
area. But, from the information he had 
been able to obtain, he was justified in 
saying that in the two counties of Dur. 
ham and Northumberland the Dissenters 
and the Catholics had, during the last 
quarter of a century, not only expended 
as large a sum in building chapels and 
schools as the Church had done, but 
they had absolutely expended one-half 
as much again. The consequence was 
that the position of the different Bodies 
to-day was not altered for the better, so 
far as the Church was concerned. On 
the contrary, Dissent and Catholicism 
had increased, not only as fast and as 
much as the Church, but they had pro- 
gressed fully one-half more. That was 
so far as the erection of churches, of 
schools, and the attendance at them were 
concerned. It might be taken, therefore, 
that the position of the different sects had 
not substantially altered since 1851, and 
what alteration had been made had not 
been to the advantage of the Established 
Church in the North of England. There 
were, in that district, a number of old 
English Catholics. They were not a 
numerous body, but they were an in- 
fluential one. They were the represen- 
tatives and descendants of the men who 
espoused the cause of the Stuarts under 
the leadership of the ill-fated Lord 
Derwentwater, Lord Widdrington, and 
General Forster. There had been 4 
large immigration of Irish workmen to 
the North of England during the last 
25 years. Wherever there were mines 
and factories their Irish fellow-country- 
men came, and the Catholic Church had 
made great and important strides over 
the period to which he was referring. 
They now constituted a powerful and 
energetic Body. The Nonconformists 
were numerous; but probably not 80 
numerous, proportionately, as they were 
in some other counties of England. The 
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most wing Bodies were the 
Methodists bi abe Peespteniens. All 
ersons concerned in mining operations 
were under a lasting debt of gratitude 
to the Methodists for the energy and 
devotion with which they had carried 
not only religious, but secular instruc- 
tion to the distant pit villages and ob- 
secure manufacturing districts. When 
the Church was revelling in indolence 
and wealth, the poor Methodists were 
engaged in this work of Christian en- 
lightenment. The Church of England 
had recently attempted to follow in their 
footsteps; but they only followed at a 
considerable distance in the rear. Epis- 
copacy had never been popular in the 
Northern part of the Island. Some 
might remember the incident of Jenny 
Geddes throwing a three-legged stool at 
the head of a Church of England clergy- 
man when he attempted to use the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book in an Edinburgh kirk. 
This good lady gave forcible, though 
not very polite, expression to the popular 
feeling against Prelacy at that time. 
She typified and accentuated the Scotch 
dislike to Episcopacy. The feeling that 
existed 200 years ago lives to this day, 
only its expression may have been mode- 
rated. Large numbers of Scotchmen 
had come across to Northumberland and 
Durham, and brought with them their 
intelligence, their personal energy, and 
enterprize, and, at the same time, their 
religious convictions and their form of 
worship. The Presbyterian Church was 
now a powerful organization in these 
two counties. They might put it as 
they liked—they might explain it as 
they chose—but Episcopacy was an 
Keclesiastical Autocracy. Presbyterian- 
ism was Ecclesiastical Constitutionaliem, 
or Republicanism. The latter form of 
Church government was much more 
adapted to the breezy, independent, and 
democratic atmosphere of Tyneside than 
the former. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would tell them, in reply, that the sta- 
tistics that he had adduced, and the 
arguments he had drawn from them, 
instead of making against the Bill, made 
in its favour. They would contend that 
if the Church occupied comparatively 
such an inferior position, instead of 
being an argument against making 
more Bishops, it was an argument in 
favour of creating them. He knew that 
he would be encountered by that mode 
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by anticipation. It was a settled prin- 
ciple of political economy that the supply 
should be regulated by the demand. 
What he maintained was that there was 
no demand for another Bishop in the 
North of England; and there was, there- 
fore, no need to supply one. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen resented the application of the 
principle of political economy to EKecle- 
siastical questions. They held that if 
there was no demand for churches, or 
for Bishops, the demand should be 
created, and the State should be called 
in to assist its creation. He con- 
sidered that such a procedure was 
unjust, and for this reason—the Govern- 
ment of this country was the Represen - 
tative, or supposed Representative, of 
the entire people. There were upwards 
of 30,000,000 of inhabitants in these 
Islands. Some were Jews, and some 
Christians—some Protestants, and some 
Catholics. There were men of all faiths, 
and men of no faith. The Government 
derived its strength and its authority 
from men of these varied religions; and 
he contended that it was unfair to use 
the power that the united Body gave 
for the purpose of propagating the doc- 
trines of one sect. Let hon. Gentlemen 
realize their position by considering how 
they would feel if they were Dissenters 
from the Established Church. Suppose 
the doctrines of the Church were Unita- 
rian, or suppose they were Papal, how 
would conscientious Episcopalians like 
to have the power of the State used for 
the purpose of propagating Unitarian 
beliefs or Catholic beliefs, from both of 
which they strongly dissented? They 
should act upon the Scriptural injunction, 
and do unto others as they would like 
to be done by. He held it was no part 
of the duty of a Government to prose- 
lytize in favour of either one form of 
religious worship or the other. The 
Government had no right to undertake 
the work of religious revivalists. He 
was met on that ground by being as- 
sured that the Church was a very cos- 
mopolitan Body. Men holding the doc- 
trines of Dr. Colenso, or the doctrines of 
Dr. Pusey, could be equally accepted as 
members. No doubt this was true, and 
that the Church of England called every- 
thing fish that came to its net. It was 
organized in a way calculated to gain 
support from all quarters. It had a 
Papal Ritual, a Calvinistic Creed, an 
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of Church government. Such a com- 
posite organization, he would be told, 
might be sustained without any serious 
injury to the conscience of anyone. 
Acting up to this idea, whenever Church- 
men attempted tofind argumentsin favour 
of fresh Bishops, they invariably reckoned 
up the population, and based their de- 
mand on the fact of its increase. In the 
case to which he was specially directing 
the attention of the House, for example, 
the population of the county of Northum- 
berland was 400,000, and that of the 
county of Durham 700,000-—in all about 
1,100,000. This was nearly double 
what it was a few years ago. There 
was no part of the country that had 
increased more rapidly in population 
than the county of Durham. The ar- 
gument of the supporters of the Bill 
was, that if one Bishop was required 
when the population was half what it 
was now, two Bishops were required at 
the present time. He did not allow the 
force of that mode of reasoning. It 
went upon the assumption that the in- 
crease of population had gone entirely 
in favour of the Church. This was not 
the fact. As he had shown, the ad- 
herents of the Church were not as nume- 
rous as the adherents of the other Bodies. 
He repudiated entirely the idea that the 
religion of the nation and the religion of 
the State were one and the same. The 
religion of the nation was Christianity— 
the religion of the State was Episcopacy. 
The Episcopalians, therefore, were not 
warranted, in calculating the necessity 
for a new Bishop, in holding that the 
increase in population had gone to swell 
their numbers only. During the last 
two generations, the population of Eng- 
land had doubled; but the increase in 
the numbers of beneficed clergymen in 
the Established Church had only been 
at the rate of 15 percent. He repeated 
that while the population had doubled, 
the provision made by the Church had 
only been at the rate he had just named. 
Even in providing places of worship, the 
Church had not kept pace with the popu- 
lation. In 1725, the proportion of 
churches to population in England was 
one to every 760 persons. In 1851, 
there was one church to every 1,273 
people. In 1875 there was one church 
for 1,497 people. In other words, while 
the income of the Church had steadily 
increased, and the population had 
largely augmented, its relative hold on 
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the people had steadily decreased, even 
during the last quarter of a century 
They were told by early Ecclesiasti-a] 
writers that when the Emperor Constan. 
tine proclaimed territorial jurisdiction 
for the Bishops, a weird and wistfyl 
voice was heard declaring through the 
stately chambers and corridors of the 
Byzantine Palace—‘ This day poison jg 
poured into the Church ; this day poison 
is poured into the Church.” No one 
knew from whence the strange warning 
came, and no answer was vouchsafed to 
it. A reply, however, might now be 
sent through the long vista of years, 
and the experience of the Church of 
England might be cited as proving the 
truthfulness of the prediction that was 
uttered 1,500 years ago on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. The bane of the Church 
of England—the canker that was eating 
its heart away—was its wealth and its 
poverty. At one and the same time it 
was the richest and the poorest Church 
in Christendom. They had huge heaps 
of money scraped up in favoured places, 
and the persons that possessed it lived 
in splendourand luxury, while all around 
them were poverty, desolation and often 
want. The revenue of the Church was 
£7,300,000 a-year. Of this £530,000— 
more than half amillion—was distributed 
amongst 172 men. These were the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Deans, and other 
Church and Cathedral dignitaries. The 
average annual income of the older 
Bishops was £6,000 a-year—or, to put 
the figures more correctly, it should be 
said that it was £5,600 a-year in cash, 
and £400 a-year for the rent of the 
palaces and castles that they lived in. 
This was the average ; but some had in- 
comes much in excess of it. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had an annual 
income of £15,000 a-year and two 
Palaces. In some Privy Council Order 
it was shown that His Grace had nearly 
500 acres of land for pleasure ground. 
He could not recognize any resemblance 
between a Bishop with two palaces, an 
income of £15,000 a-year, and pleasure 
grounds 500 acres in extent, and the 
humble fishermen of Galilee, whose 
principles he professed to teach, and 
whose lives he aspired to emulate. He 
invited the House to contrast the in- 
comes of these high authorities of the 
Church with the salaries of the working 
Clergy. There were some 13,300 bene- 
ficed clergymen in the Church of Eng- 
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Jand, and their average incomes were 
£970 a-year. The average income of 
the clergymen in the county of Durham 
was about £350 or £360 a-year. But 
these figures did not correctly describe 
the incomes of the Clergy. Several of 
them had incomes amounting to £1,000, 
£9,000, and £3,000 a-year, and others 
had much less than the average amount 
named. A few years ago there were in 
England 297 clergymen receiving under 
£50 a-year ; 1,629 receiving under £100 
a-year; 1,602 receiving under £150 a- 
year; and 4,882 receiving under £200 
a-year. This state of matters, which he 
could not do otherwise than describe as 
disgraceful to the Church, had been 
somewhat improved of late by the action 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Things were not so bad now as they 
formerly were—but still, even in 1873, 
there were 1,163 ministers in the Church 
of England receiving only £100 a-year, 
and there were 3,189 receiving between 
£150 and £200 a-year. The average 
incomes of the curates was about £80 a- 
year—very little better than an ordinary 
mechanic or miner in prosperous times. 
There were societies in existence for the 
purpose of collecting funds for educating 
curates’ children, and for supplying them 
with increased incomes and clothes. 
Every year he received circulars from 
bodies of this description, asking for 
contributions for these purposes, and 
soliciting, also, cast-off wearing apparel 
for the poor curates of the Church of 
England. The Bishop of Manchester, 
speaking recently, declared that there 
were curates in the Established Church 
that got flesh meat for their dinners as 
seldom as the agricultural labourers of 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. He had 
seen statements in the clerical papers to 
the effect that some of the poor ministers 
were unable to provide firing in the cold 
wintry weather. This condition of things 
was derogatory to the Church of Eng- 
land. They might explain it, or apolo- 
gize for it, or excuse it as they chose; 
but the broad fact still remained, that 
while one section of the Church received 
incomes superior to that of the Prime 
Minister of England, the men who did 
the work were subsisting on salaries 
totally inadequate to maintain them in 
ordinary decency. If, instead of pro- 
posing to increase the numberof Bishops, 
the earnest members of the Church of 
England would set about a re-distribu- 
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tion of the vast funds which that Cor- 
poration possessed, they would accomplish 
both for their Church and country a 
much more useful and honourable work. 
It was useless to expect that the Church 
would ever have any hold on the affec- 
tions of the people while these gross 
anomalies existed. It might wield a 
certain weight in special circles; but it 
could never touch either the hearts or 
sympathies of the nation while its re- 
sources were so unequally and so in- 
equitably dispensed. The people asked 
for more light, more mental liberty. 
They required a better appreciation of 
their responsibilities as men and as 
citizens. They wanted a broader diffu- 
sion of the principles, and a more faith- 
ful practice of the spirit and the teaching 
of the Founder of Christianity, and it 
was proposed to give them more Bishops, 
more sleek and oily parsons—more of a 
superficial and artificial Ecclesiasticism. 
They should have an Institution—call it 
a Church if they liked—not of priests, 
but of, and from, and for the people, 
into which any man, however poor, and 
however ignorant he might be, could 
enter and take a heart to be purified, an 
intellect to be enlightened, and a spirit 
to be elevated. They wanted a Church 
in which there was absolute intellectual 
freedom, andcomplete Christian equality, 
which would be a place of refuge for 
the weary, of shelter for the poor, of 
solace for the sick, of help for the deso- 
late, and of tribuneship for the oppressed 
—not a ring of Parsons and Bishops 
rolling in wealth, and ‘‘swaggering in 
the foretop of the State.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable, 
so long as the Episcopal Church continues to be 
established by law, to increase the number of 
Bishops,’ —(Mr. Joseph Cowen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not enter into any discussion in 
detail with respect to the points raised 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle ; be- 
cause he had, only two years ago, fully 
expounded the question on the occasion 
when the Bill then introduced was passed, 
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The case was a very simple one. The | 


sole object of the Bill was to enable the 
Church of England to do her duty as 
long as she was by law established. He 
thought it was hardly generous or wise 
to prevent her doing so, as would happen 
if the Bill were defeated. The real fact 
of the matter was, there was more need 
of Bishops. The work of the various 
Dioceses had, in consequence of the in- 
crease of population in certain parts of the 
country, vastly grown ; the Bishops were 
over-taxed in their energies, and it was 
necessary that other Bishoprics should 
be appointed. He had had letters from 
Bishops, pointing out the need of further 
machinery being provided for Church 
purposes, some of which were even of 
a painful nature. There was no more 
hard-working class of men than the 
Bishops. He asked in no sectarian spirit 
whether, for instance, the labours of the 
Bishop of Manchester had not conduced 
greatly to the benefit, moral, spiritual, 
and even material, of the Diocese over 
which he presided? He had received a 
letter from the Bishop of Durham, in 
which he said that the churches in the 
Diocese of Durham had increased since 
1857 from 171 to 342, or 70 percent; while 
the number of Clergy in the same time 
had risen from 222 to 531. He could 
not believe that the House would refuse 
the power which the members of the 
Church now asked. The case had been 
pressed on the Government two years 
ago, when the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill by a very large ma- 
jority. The Bill was designed to ac- 
complish Christian, and not sectarian 
work. He appealed not simply to the 
Christian feeling of the House, but to 
its candour and generosity, to deal fairly 
by the Church, and give its members the 
power of carrying onits work which was 
not refused to every other religious Body. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, no doubt, 
there were many reasons why some hon. 
Members might wish to avoid entering 
upon the details of this question. But 
the House had a certain duty to per- 
form to its constituents outside, and they 
were bound not to allow such a measure 
as this to pass without fairly discussing 
it. Hon. Members opposite might feel 
pained because on this side of the House 
those who were not members of the 
Church of England entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the measure. That state of 


things, however, was due to the ano- 
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malous position in which the Church 
was placed in relation to the House of 
Commons, and he could not sit in that 
House without vindicating its rights to 
interfere in any discussion. What, he 
asked, was the object of the Bill? [t 
was enough to startle a man, and would 
startle any Christian. It would startle 
St. Paul, he was sure, could he walk 
into the House and open the Bill, for 
what did the Bill contain? It stated 
that Her Majesty, by Order in Council, 
might found new Bishoprics. Heasserted 
that it was not in accordance with the 
consistency of the position of the House 
that they should be asked to give their 
sanction to such a proposal. That state 
of things could not exist in the Church 
of England for a very long period, and 
it was by no means honourable to 
Christianity that four Bishops should ap- 
pear on the floor of the House and ask 
to be raised to Bishoprics? He objected 
to the Bill, among other reasons, because 
the Bishops already in existence were 
not doing their duty. Some of them, in 
fact, were openly defying the Privy 
Council; and whilst they received State 
pay, they taught doctrines utterly at 
variance with the requirements of the 
law. As aninstance, he cited the case of 
the Bishop of Bombay, who, at a recent 
meeting held at Oxford, spoke in favour 
of the Churches of Christendom being 
re-united. In other words, he expressed 
himself in favour of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Roman Catholic Church 
being brought together. That alone was 
sufficient to cause him to resist the 
Bill. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL admitted 
that additional Bishops were required 
in the Church of England, and said, he 
would have voted for the Bill if it merely 
enabled persons to contribute voluntarily 
towards their support; but he objected 
to taking the overpay of the existing 
Bishops for the establishment of new 
ones. He should, therefore, vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, this was the 
third or fourth time since he occupied a 
seat in the House on which he had lis- 
tened to discussions upon Ecclesiastical 
matters; but, ashe was a Roman Catho- 
lic, hitherto he had abstained from any 
part in the debates. However, he could 
not now forgive himself for having been 
so long silent; for it was an anomalous 
and hardly a creditable circumstance 
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that the truly domestic affairs of any reli- 

‘ous community in this country should 
he brought before that House, tobe deter- 
mined by the votes of Catholics, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and men of every shade of 
religious belief. The time had arrived 
when, in justice to the conscientious feel- 
ings of the members of the Established 
Church, these matters should be with- 
drawn from the decision of that over- 
worked and overtaxed Assembly. The 
position which he, asa Roman Catholic 
Member of the House of Commons, 
was placed in was a rather peculiar one, 
and it really was not easy to decide 
what course he ought to take. How 
could he abstain from voting upon this 
matter without giving up his functions 
asa Member of Parliament; and how 
could he give a vote upon it unless he 
was in a position to decide what was 
sound Protestantism and what was not 
sound Protestantism? He must re- 
spectfully tell members of the Church of 
England that, before they asked for such 
measures as these, they ought to eman- 
cipate the Church of England from 
State control, and that their first step 
should be to obtain for the Church of 
England home rule and self-government 
by restoring Convocation, and making 
that body a reality. He spoke as a 
Catholic who wished to see the Protes- 
tants of this country enjoying in Church 
matters that full liberty of conduct 
which he claimed for his own com- 
munion. Would it not add to their 
dignity if they were to free themselves 
once for all from the meddling inter- 
ference of that House? This was the 
first time that he had ever spoken upon 
this subject ; but he thought it was only 
fair that he should state his views. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had stated that 
this was the first time he had ever spoken 
upon this subject; and he could only 
say that he hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would not favour the House 
again upon it with such a speech as he 
had just now made. For his own part, 
he must confess that this was one of the 
rare occasions that he found himself out 
of sympathy with the views of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He had had occa- 
sion to converse with Roman Catholics 
in Treland frequently upon this sub- 
ject, and he thought that an entirely 
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that entertained by his hon. and learned 
Friend. Prior to the year 1829, Ca- 
tholics did not make it a part of 
their creed that they were to endea- 
vour to destroy the Established Church 
of this country. The establishment of 
a State Church was one of the strongest 
doctrines of the Catholic religion. [‘‘No, 
no!”?] Hon. Members might say ‘‘No, 
no;” but he thought it was an established 
fact nevertheless. In every country in 
Europe where it was possible there was 
a Roman Catholic Church supported by 
the State. In this country there was a 
Protestant Church established by the 
State. He quite agreed that his hon. 
and learned Friend was quite en- 
titled to object to Protestantism in this 
country; but he did not think he ought 
to interfere in Protestant matters. He 
had always voted, and always should 
vote, in favour of measures of this kind. 
They all knew perfectly well that in the 
regulations of the affairs of life it was 
essential to have some superior autho- 
rity ; and if they took the modern ap- 
pointments of Bishops in the Church of 
England, could anyone say that the 
recent creation of Bishops in the 
North of England, especially in the 
case of the See of Manchester, that 
the creation of those additional Bishop- 
rics had not been productive of unmixed 
good? He did not think it was an 
honest line of argument on the part 
of hon. Members to pretend to point 
out blots in the government of the 
Church of England, and to profess 
a desire to see them removed, when the 
real object was to do away with the 
Kstablished Church altogether. 

Mr. RICHARD: I have no desire to 
interfere in the controversy between the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth and 
the hon. Memberfor Galway, as tothe sen- 
timents and obligations of Roman Catho- 
lics on this matter, though certainly I 
should have thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth was the 
better authority of the two on such 
questions. I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that it is extremely distasteful 
to me to have to discuss questions of this 
nature in the House of Commons; for I 
feel that it is very difficulttodo so without 
saying something that may be offensive 
to many whose character I greatly re- 
spect, and whose religious susceptibilities 
I would not willingly wound. But it is 
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are thrown down for discussion on the 
floor of this House. I think I can 
understand and sympathize with the re- 
pugnance which many members of the 
Church of England must feel on such 
occasions. For the members of any 
Church to have the most sacred matters 
pertaining to its doctrine, discipline, and 
internal economy and administration, 
dealt with and decided by persons of all 
kinds of religious opinions and of no 
religious opinions at all, is a thing 
totally at variance with my notions of 
what a Christian community should be; 
and I am astonished that the humilia- 
tion of it does not become intolerable to 
the serious members of the Church of 
England. In a former Session, when 
the first of these modern Episcopal crea- 
tions were proposed to the House, I ven- 
tured to state my views in opposition to 
the Bill at considerable length. It is 
not necessary that I should repeat in full 
the arguments I then used. I retain all 
the objections I then expressed to this 
kind of legislation. I have no wish, by 
my consent, to take part in the creation 
of any more of these politico-ecclesias- 
tical officials, whose existence, in my 
judgment, is not an advantage to either 
Church or State. As Nonconformists, 
we object that any class of men should 
be authorized by the State to perform 
ecclesiastical and spiritual functions. 
And we object, further, that these Bills 
proceed on the assumption that the 
whole population of this country are 
members of the Church of England. 
That is always taken for granted. We 
are told that in such and such a district 
there are so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of souls who, in effect, are without 
Episcopal supervision, totally ignoring 
the fact that there are millions of people 
in this country who have renounced their 
allegiance to the Church of England, 
who do not require, and will not accept, 
Episcopal supervision. It is not very 
easy to understand who wants more 
Bishops. There are a few rich people 
who are willing to subscribe their money 
for this purpose ; because, perhaps, they 
consider that a Hierarchical religion is 
more aristocratic and respectable. But 
there is no evidence that there is any 
general desire among the members of 
the Church of England itself for a mul- 
tiplication of these officials. Nay, in- 
deed, there is a great deal of evidence to 
the contrary. If we may take the papers 


Mr. Richard 
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and periodicals which represent tho 
various shades of opinion in that Church 
as any test, we may confidently say that 
the prevailing feeling is, not a desire for 
more Bishops, but utter distrust and dis. 
like of those who already exist. Some at. 
tempt has been made to galvanize public 
opinion on this subject. I do not know 
whether the House is aware of it, but 
there is a Society in existence for the 
propagation of Bishops. It is called a 
“Society for Promoting the Increase of 
the Episcopate.” It is constituted under 
very high patronage. Among its Vice 
Presidents there are two Dukes, three 
Earls, ten Bishops, and two Lords. But 
it does not seem to inspire much en- 
thusiasm, for, in the year 1874—that is 
the last Report I have seen, which I 
now hold in my hand—the total amount 
of its subscriptions was only £112 1s.6d., 
and of that £50 was subscribed by the 
Duke of Buccleuch. So that, measured 
by pecuniary contributions, the entire 
amount of interest felt by the members 
of the Church of England throughout 
the Kingdom in the increase of Bishops 
amounted to £62 1s. 6d. plus £50 worth 
of interest felt by His Grace of Buc- 
cleuch. And how is this interest ex- 
pressed by Petitions? I have looked at 
the list of Petitions presented this Ses- 
sion, and up to the 9th of July I find 
that they numbered 73, signed by 1,545 
persons, most of them from clerical 
bodies; but not only are the persons 
very few who are in favour of an in- 
crease of the Episcopate, but those who 
do favour it do not wish to see it ex- 
tended on the lines of this Bill. The 
Society to which I have referred, three 
or four years ago, addressed a series of 
questions on this subject to all the rural 
deaneries in England and Wales. The 
first question was, whether more Bishops 
were necessary and desirable? the se- 
cond, how they should be paid? andthe 
third, whether the Bishops of the new 
Sees should have seats in Parliament? 
I believe there are about 750 rural 
deaneries in England and Wales. Of 
these, 460 had replied in 1875. On the 
first question, there was considerable 
unanimity ; on the second, there was 
much difference of opinion ; on the third, 
whether the new Bishops should have 
seats in the House of Lords ?—the result 
was ‘this. Out of 450 rural deaneries, 
360 were opposed to the Bishops of the 
Sees that should be created having seats 
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in the House of Lords, by rotation or 
otherwise ; 54 were in favour of a rota- 
tion clause; and only three returned an 
answer in favour of the new Bishops 
being in Parliament. But this Bill dis- 
regards the voice of the Clergy on the 
matter, and does provide that the new 
Bishops should have seats in the House 
of Lords in their turn. I believe there 
js also great dissatisfaction among the 
members of the Church of England as 
to the way in which these Bishops are 
created. The Church itself has no 
yoice in the matter. That cannot be 
helped, of course, while the Church is 
connected with the State. But it is cer- 
tain that many feel bitterly the anomaly 
that such a power should be virtually 
lodged in a House constituted as this is, 
and it cannot be constituted otherwise ; 
for, so long as it is a Representative 
Assembly, it must represent all classes 
and creeds and opinions. For my part, 
Ihope the Church of England will at- 
tain the liberty enjoyed by all other 
religious Bodies. I believe that the 
humblest Dissenting or Methodist Church 
in the Kingdom would resent any magis- 
terial or political interference in the ap- 
pointment of its ministers and the regu- 
lation of its affairs as an insult and an 
ignominy. Let the Church of England, 
then, have the same liberty and the 
same power as these possess. But she can 
have this only on one condition—that of 
renouncing her exclusive privilege as a 
_ protected and patronized by the 
tate. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not think it was a desirable thing for 
the Episcopal Church to ask that House 
to interfere with its affairs; but as long 
as the Church was connected with the 
State, it must submit to what the House 
of Commons did. 


At being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Bill to 
extend to Metropolitan Commons certain provi- 
sions of “The Commons Act, 1876,” ordered 
tobe brought in by Mr. Suaw Levevnre, Mr. 
Cowrer-Trmpie, and Mr. Fawcerr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 287.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Buis—First Reading— 
Duke of Connaught and of Strathearne 
(Establishment) * (180); Commons Regula- 
tion (Expenses)* (181); Elders Widows’ 
Fund * (182). 

Second Reading — Admiralty and War Office 
me of Officers) (176); Highways 

177). 

Committee—Report—Naval Discipline Amend- 
ment* (175); Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * (174). 

Report—Debtors Acts Amendment * (163). 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
AND OF STRATHEARNE. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


THe LORD STEWARD or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (The Earl Beavucuamr) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of Thursday last, as follows :— 


“VICTORIA R. 

“Your loyal and dutiful Address affords me 
sincere pleasure. 

“Tt is most gratifying to me to be assured 
that you join in my feelings with regard to the 
intended marriage of the Duke of Connaught, 
and I trust that with God’s blessing this event 
may prove an additional source of happiness to 
my family and also to my people.” 


THE MINISTRY—THE MINISTERIAL 
RESIGNATIONS. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 


Lords, I am at ail times reluctant to 
trouble your Lordships with any state- 
ment regarding myself, but I think it 
necessary to ask the attention of your 
Lordships to a few observations which 
I think it my duty to make in re- 
ference to some words which are re- 
orted to have fallen from the noble 
arl the Prime Minister on Monday 
night last. I should have taken an 
earlier opportunity of making these ob- 
servations, but that I have been absent 
from London. I may at once say that 
the passage in the noble Earl’s speech 
to which I wish to draw attention refers 
both to my noble Friend Lord Derby— 
who is not now in his place—and to my- 
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self; but what I have now to say re- 
lates simply to myself, though I have 
no doubt that if my noble Friend had 
been present he would have taken much 
the same objection to the words as I do. 
Now, my Lords, on Monday evening the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment is reported to have said—I take 
the report from Zhe Times newspaper— 
which I have compared with the reports 
of the other newspapers, and I find them 
to agree substantially, though there is a 
slight difference of expression— 


“ As long as those two noblemen ’’— 


meaning the Earl of Derby and myself— 
“remained in the Cabinet, we adhered to the 
policy which they had accepted, and on which 
we understood they were prepared to act; we 
adhered to the policy which, when the time 
came, they shrank from the responsibility of 
carrying into effect.”’ 


Now, I think that these words, with what- 
ever intention they were used, are cal- 
culated to give a very false impression. 
I admit they are somewhat ambiguous ; 
but if the noble Earl means by these 
words that we, as Members of a common 
Cabinet, after travelling for some time 
on the same road at length finally di- 
verged on questions which had arisen 
—if he meant that, despite some Cabinet 
differences and some divergence of opi- 
nion, we held together within the lines 
of a common policy, and at length sepa- 
rated when a greater and irreconcilable 
difference arose—of course, I will not 
object to his words, though I think that 
meaning might have been expressed 
a little more considerately, if not a 
little more courteously. Or, again, if the 
noble Earl means by these words that it 
is a matter of argument whether the 
policy of 1878 is identical with the policy 
of 1877, I have nothing to say on that 
ground. There are Blue Books, and 
speeches, and despatches, to which all 
have access, and by which every man may 
judge for himself whether there is that 
identity or not. But if the noble Earl 
means—I am speaking for myself now 
—that I, having agreed to particular 
measures of policy—having agreed to 
some one thing—when the moment of 
difficulty, anxiety, and danger arrived, 
flinched from that to which I had pledged 
myself—if he means that, with a clear 
perception of the end and of the means 
in view, to which I had pledged my- 
self as a Member of the Cabinet, I, 


Lhe Earl of Carnarvon 
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when the moment arrived, shrunk from 
the responsibility which that act and 
those measures involved—then I mus 
with all courtesy, but in the strongest 
language I can command, and Py). 
liamentary usage allows, give the state. 
ment an absolute and unqualified con. 
tradiction. I must go a step further 
and affirm that whilst I was in the 
Cabinet, never directly or indirectly— 
never as regards matter of detail or 
policy—never as regards any particular 
measure or a general conclusion—J 
never, so far as I am aware, advo- 
cated or consented to any course of action, 
and then recoiled from the responsibility 
of giving effect to that action. When, 
on the 25th of January, I troubled your 
Lordships with the reasons of my resig- 
nation, I stated them to be the diver- 
gence of opinion that had unfortunately 
arisen in the Cabinet, and which was 
shown by the fact that I had twico 
tendered my resignation. The moving 
of the Fleet into the Dardanelles, the 
Vote of Credit, followed by the call- 
ing out of the Reserves, constituted 
the reasons which induced me to re- 
sign the Office I held. Obviously, as 
I stated at the time, they were not 
part of the general policy to which I, or 
the other Members of the Cabinet, had, 
in the early days of our discussions, 
pledged ourselves. My Lords, those 
were comparatively new resolutions; 
and when those resolutions were arrived 
at, I stated that I could not be a party 
to them. I think it is a pity that :f the 
noble Ear! held the view which the words 
spoken by him on Monday night would 
seem to indicate, my statement of the 
25th was not then contradicted. It seems 
to me strange, and rather hard on me 
personally, that this matter should be 
brought up by a side-wind, and that, in 
a discussion of a totally different mat- 
ter, this imputation—for I consider it as 
grave an imputation as can be made— 
should be cast upon me. My Lords, I 
can conceive no imputation graver to a 
public man than to be told that he was 
a party to one particular thing in the 
Cabinet, and that, subsequently, when 
the moment of danger and anxiety ar- 
rived, he retired from the Government 
and fled from the resolutions for fear 
of the responsibility attached to giving 
it effect. It would be unworthy—it would 
be base—it would be cowardly— it would 





be dishonest—it would be, not merely an 
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act of irresolution, but it would be an 
untruth both in act and in word. My 
Jords, I cannot suppose that the noble 
Farl has any wish to go into questions 
of Cabinet discussions and Cabinet con- 
fdences. I have avoided them, and I 
have no wish to enter upon them now, 
unless the noble Earl himself desires 
it, in which case I shall be happy 
to meet him. All I wish is person- 
ally to clear my character and position 
from words which I think were very 
inconsiderately cast out. If the noble 
Karl denies—as I hope he may—that 
he attaches to those words the meaning 
which, I think, 99 out of every 100 men 
would attach to them, I am perfectly 
satisfied, and have no more to say. If, 
on the other hand, the interpretation of 
them is such as I have given to them, 
then I have but one course—a duty 
lowe to myself—in the plainest, most 
distinct, and simplest words, to give the 
statement the most unqualified and ab- 
solute contradiction. 

Tut Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, any remarks which I have to make 
on the statement of the noble Earl will 
be founded on information which is in 
your Lordships’ possession and founded 
on facts known to all. There will be no 
necessity for me to enter on a narrative 
of Cabinet conversations and Cabinet 
proceedings. I have endeavoured—and 
I trust successfully—at all times not to 
enter on ground of so doubtful a cha- 
racter, and I shall, if possible, keep to 
the same determination. As I under- 
stand—so far as I could understand the 
noble Earl—he complains that I stated 
he had supported a certain policy in the 
Cabinet, and that when, from the neces- 
sity of affairs, the Cabinet was called on 
to carry that policy into effect, he de- 
lined to carry into action the opinions 
he had sanctioned. That I believe to 
be his complaint. Your Lordships are 
perfectly aware of what was the declared 
policy of the Cabinet during the two 
years when these considerable events 
occurred. That policy was described in 
a despatch which is on your Lordships’ 
Table, and, therefore, I'am not betray- 
ig Cabinet secrets in referring to it. 
The Government of Her Majesty de- 
clined to enter into the controversy 
between Russia and Turkey unless 
British interests were endangered. That 
was the avowed policy of the Cabinet, 
aud they acted on it. Among the 
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British interests enumerated, was any 
alteration in the possessors of Con- 
stantinople. Any change in that re- 
spect, it was declared, would involve 
British interests of the highest im- 
portance, which we could not view 
with indifference. Everyone under- 
stood what the policy of the English 
Government was. If Constantinople 
was endangered, British interests were 
involved in such a contingency, and the 
course to be pursued in such a con- 
tingency would be to guard them. 
Well, when the collapse of the Tur- 
kish defence after Plevna occurred, and 
when, shortly after that, the Army 
of Russia was arriving at the gates of 
Constantinople, the time had come when, 
in the opinion of the Cabinet, we should 
carry into effect a policy which had been 
so long avowed—a contingency which 
had entered into our calculations had 
arisen, one of the British interests in- 
volved in that policy was endangered— 
and the Cabinet determined to act on 
that policy. It was not by calling out 
the Reserves we first acted. My Lords, 
the Reserves, if I remember right, were 
not called out for a considerable period 
—I think for many weeks—after the 
noble Earl resigned. The recommenda- 
tion we made in the circumstances was 
the natural one, if our policy was to be 
carried into effect. It was to order Her 
Majesty’s Fleet to enter the waters of 
Constantinople. That was, and had 
been, our policy in defending British 
interests involved in the possible capture 
of Constantinople. That had been our 
policy for a long time; and, therefore, 
it had been sanctioned when the noble 
Earl was our Colleague. When the time 
came, we felt it our duty to carry that 
policy into effect. The noble Earl felt 
it was inconsistent with his views to act 
with us, and he quitted the Cabinet. 
That was the simple statement which I 
think I was justified in making the 
other night. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL. 
(The Viscount Cranbrook.) 

(No. 176.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Viscount BURY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that his noble Friend now at the head 
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of the Indian Office, and who was lately 
at the War Office (Viscount Cranbrook), 
had taken the question of Promotion and 
Retirement into his consideration. The 
result was that the present Bill was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, 
and it dealt both with the War and the 
Admiralty Departments. In the House 
of Commons no alteration of any mo- 
ment was made in it. The Bill dealt 
with the compulsory retirement of offi- 
cers. It had been acknowledged in the 
House of Commons, and he thought it 
would be acknowledged in their Lord- 
ships’ House, that it provided liberal 
compensation for those who should com- 
pulsorily retire—as liberal as was con- 
sistent with a due regard to public 
economy and the interests of the Public 
Service. As the matter had been fully 
debated in ‘‘ another place,’ he would 
content himself with simply moving the 
second reading. — 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Viscount Bury.) 


Lorp TRURO was very glad that 
there was to be a reduction in the ex- 
penses of the War Department ; but he 
would like to know if that reduction was 
to be accompanied by an increase in 
delay? He did not merely refer to the 
delay which took place in regard to the 
Regular Army, but to that in reference to 
the Volunteer Service. Everyone must 
admit that these officers should be ade- 
quately remunerated, and while he re- 
joiced that steps had been taken in the 
direction of reform, he hoped that a 
diminution in the staff would not result 
in further delays. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, he did 
not know that any improvement could 
be effected in the principle of the Bill, 
which he hoped would be read a second 
time. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, that the effect 
of this measure, as he understood it, 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
existing staff of clerks, and probably an 
increase in the number of copyists and 
writers. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted in these Offices, or with 
the principle on which it was conducted, 
to be able to form an opinion as to the 
expediency of the proposed changes. 
After what had recently occurred, he 
did not think anyone would recommend 
the introduction into the Foreign Office— 


Viscount Bury 
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with which he wasacquainted—. 
class of clerks. Ha was not pea 
to discuss the general principles of tho 
Bill; but he was glad to take that op. 
portunity of calling their Lordships’ at. 
tention to the case of copyists and Writers 
in the Public Service. They must bell 
more or less educated, they must be 
regular and punctual in attendance 
orderly and industrious in their conduct, 
and decently attired, and being thus 
qualified, could they be considered to be 
sufficiently paid by the pittance of 10¢ 
an hour, earning thus about 5s. a-day, 
or less than the earnings of an ordinary 
mechanic? They had nothing to look 
forward to; they had no assured tenure 
of office, for they might be discharged 
any day ; they had no expectation of in. 
proved position or increased pay ; they 
had no provision to look to if incapa- 
citated by sickness or by age—in short, 
they had no encouragement whatever 
for fidelity orindustry. He trusted that 
their Lordships would agree with hin 
that the class of public servants to whom 
he alluded might with justice be more 
liberally dealt with, more especially as 
without them the Public Service in 
many Offices, under the present system, 
would be brought to a standstill. 
Viscount CRANBROOK stated, that 
what had been said about writers did 
not apply to the War Office. As to the 
complaint about delay, he thought the 
War Office had more cases to deal with 
than any other Department. There 
must be some delay, because they had 
to deal with men all over the world. 
There was no real delay in working the 
Department. It was worked with efli- 
ciency and regularity. Every case had 
to be thoroughly inquired into. Every- 
body connected with it had to be con- 
sulted. He hoped their Lordships would 
give a second reading to the Bill, which 
was intended to improve the Department 
and diminish the expenses. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 


cordingly, and committed to a Committeo 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—(No. 177.) 
(The Viscount Cranbrook.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Viscount CRANBROOK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
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time, stated that the main point almost 
of the Bill was that whereas, when 
Highway Boards existed, the district 
rates were only applied now to the 
salaries of the officers and disturnpiked 
wads, it was proposed that they should 
be applied to the maintenance of all 
the roads—that there should not be 
separate parochial rates for paro- 
chial roads, but that the district rates 
should be applied to the whole district 
with one exception. There was never 
any proper audit provided for under the 
Highway Act. The Poor Law auditor 
uder this Bill would have power to 
examine the highway accounts. The 
highway authorities, in case they put the 
roads under Highway Boards, were coun- 
sled by the Bill to make the districts 
coterminous with sanitary districts. Ifthe 
Highway Boards neglected their duty, 
the Local Government Board could in- 
terfere. There were two Acts existing— 
the 24 & 25, and 28 & 29 Vict.—with re- 
spect to locomotives on the roads, and 
in this Bill there was some provision 
for altering the conditions mentioned in 
those Acts, especially in regard to the 
use of a flag and the size of the locomo- 
tive. It provided that the locomotive 
should be so constructed as to consume 
itsown smoke. That provision was not 
compulsory with regard to the consump- 
tion of all the smoke, as that was prac- 
tically impossible. There was power 
for the local authorities to make bye- 
laws restricting the locomotives to a 
certain number of hours in which they 
could be employed on the roads, and he 
thought it would be a very advantageous 
thing to know the hours during which 
ihe locomotives would not be on the 
roads, for many horses were much dis- 
turbed by them. The Bill did not lay 
down any great principle, but rather 
contained a number of Amendments, to 
which he would invite their Lordships’ 
attention in Committee. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Viscount Cranbrook.) 


Taz Eartor REDESDALEsaid, hehad 
no objection to the Bill; but mentioned 
that at the beginning of this Session he 
moved for a Return of all complaints to 
public officers in connection with the co- 
extension of districts, arising from the 
won of parishes belonging to the dif- 
ferent counties, No Return was made, 
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and he presumed that no complaints had 
been received. 


Auxiliary Forces. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committedtoa Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
THE HAMPSHIRE RIFLE VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether it was true that 
a Lieutenant Colonel commanding an 
administrative battalion of Rifle Volun- 
teers in the Southern district called on 
his Adjutant to sign a false return in 
the latter end of 1877; that the Adju- 
tant refused ; that the case was reported, 
and decision given, after a delay of five 
months; that the Adjutant was held 
justified, but told he was to be trans- 
ferred ; whether that transfer had taken 
place; and whether the Lieutenant 
Colonel still retained his command? The 
decision of the Committee of the War 
Office, to which the matter had been re- 
ferred, was that the Adjutant was to be 
sustained—whatever that might mean— 
he supposed it was a new military term 
—but was to be transferred to another 
regiment—that was to say, the Adjutant 
was declared to be right, but in the face 
of the whole regiment was to be removed 
to another corps. It seemed to him that 
the Adjutant had acted honourably in 
refusing to put his hand to a Return to 
the War Office which contained a false 
statement. When the Volunteer Force 
asked for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into how these things were dealt with it 
was refused, and a Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed. The Committee 
was composed of three officers—whose 
military antecedents showed that they 
would not be unduly prejudiced in 
favour of the Volunteers—and of two 
others, who, in a matter of this kind, were 
not likely to prove too stubborn. 

Viscount BURY was understood to 
ask who these two Gentlemen were ? 

Lorp TRURO said, he referred to the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Warand the Financial Secretary to the 
Department. His complaint against the 
Departmental Committee was that it did 
not satisfy Volunteer requirements. The 
Volunteer Force should be represented 
on the Committee by men who were tho- 
roughly imbued by the sense of what the 
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men required. As it was, the Volunteer 
Force thought it was not of such a cha- 
racter as to tend to the development of 
the Service, or the interests of those 
composing it. To go back to the sub- 
ject of his Question. As this Adjutant 
had been removed to another corps and 
the Lieutenant Colonel allowed to retain 
his position, one of two things was clear 
—either the Lieutenant Colonel was not 
justified in requiring the Adjutant’s 
signature, or the Adjutant had refused 
to comply with the order of his com- 
manding officer; but if the Adjutant 
was right, it passed his comprehension 
why he should be transferred to another 
regiment, which was a great indignity 
to him. He would repeat that the 
Departmental Committee would not 
satisfy those requirements which the 
Volunteer Corps thought to be essentially 
necessary for a proper development of 
the interests of the Service; and if it 
shouldso turn out that theirrecommenda- 
tions were not satisfactory, he should 
think it his duty to urge for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, for the 
purpose of effecting a complete revision 
of the conditions on which the Service 
was administered. 

Viscount BURY, replying for the 
Government, said, he was aware that a 
considerable degree of indulgence was 
always extended to noble Lords de- 
sirous of bringing subjects before their 
Lordships’ House ; but he protested that 
the noble Lord opposite, having asked 
his Question—whether it was true thata 
certain Adjutant had been required by 
his commanding officer to sign a false 
Return ?—had no right to go off into the 
entirely irrelevant question of the consti- 
tution of a Departmental Committee. 
He spoke of two Members of that Com- 
mittee as being distinguished for their 
pliancy ; and when he (Viscount Bury) 
asked for their names, the noble Lord re- 
plied—‘‘ The Financial Secretary of the 
War Office and yourself.” He was 
obliged to the noble Lord for his opi- 
nion, but would not at that moment take 
any further notice of his observation. If 
the noble Lord chose at some other time 
to bring the matter before the House, 
he should be prepared to defend both 
the Committee and himself against 
the charge of pliancy, or any other 
charge. 

Lorp TRURO said, he did not use the 
word ‘‘pliancy.” What he said was 


Lord Truro 


{LORDS} 
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that the Members of the Committ 
referred to were not “too stubborn,” y 
Viscount BURY assured tho noble 
Lord that he would be found sufficient} 
stubborn for all the purposes of thos, 
who appointed him to the Committes 
Now, in reference to the Question that 
had been asked, he knew quite well 
who were the officers to whom the noblo 
Lord referred. They were Adjutant 
Cope, of the 2nd Hants Administratiyg 
Battalion of Rifle Volunteers, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Gordon, the Con. 
mander of the battalion. The two gen- 
tlemen had both served in Her Majesty's 
Regular Army, and might, therefore, be 
presumed to know what was required of 
them in their military capacities. Tho 
statement of the noble Lord was incorrect 
in almost every particular. It was true 
that there had been a quarrel between 
the two officers, and that it had been 
pursued by each with considerable acri- 
mony. Neither was entirely in the 
right, and both had received a certain 
amount of blame from the War Office, 
The dispute took a long time to decide; 
and the only point upon which the noble 
Lord was correct was that the Adjutant 
was removed from the battalion. The 
Adjutant was never asked by his com- 
manding officer to sign a false Return. 
What happened was this. The Return of 
efficients made at the end of 1877 was 
sent in to the War Office in the ordinary 
way; but it was accompanied by a note 
from the commanding officer, pointing 
out that the Adjutant had not included 
him in the list of efficients. The Ad- 
jutant also sent a letter explaining that 
he had declined to include his command- 
ing officer on the ground that he had 
not made himself efficient. Therefore, 
the War Office wrote to Colonel Gordon, 
asking him if he had attended the re- 
quisite number of drills; and what fol- 
lowed arose out of the different construe- 
tions placed by the parties on the 
Volunteer Regulations. By those Re- 
gulations, it was laid down that the 
attendances of a colonel or field officer 
or non-combatant officer, not being 
honorary, might include drills of any 
kind. After an investigation, the War 
Office decided that the commanding 
officer ought to have been returned as 
efficient, and it wrote an authorization 
to the War Office to that effect. But 
the Adjutant again refused, stating that 
he did not believe that Colonel Gordon 
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had attended the requisite number of 
drills. The War Office replied that, 
having decided that the commanding 
officer was efficient, it must require the 
Adjutant to include him in the Return : 
bat they added that if it hurt : his 
conscience so to do, he might add a rider 
saying that he inserted the name not on 
his own responsibility but by authority 
of the War Office. These were the cir- 
cumstances up to that point; and it 
would have been much better if the 
noble Lord had taken the trouble to 
ascertain them, instead of coming down 
to the House and making a flaming 
speech about an Adjutant having been 
asked to violate his conscience by making 
a false Return. But further, notwith- 
standing that the War Office had a se- 
cond time commanded the Return to be 
made, the Adjutant still refused, where- 
uponthe Correspondence was sent down to 
(eneral Sir John Garvock, commanding 
the Southern district, with instructions to 
investigate the whole circumstances. He 
did so, and examined a number of wit- 
nesses on both sides; and in the end he 
decided that Colonel Gordon had made 
himself efficient, and ought to be re- 
tuned as such. Still, the Adjutant re- 
mained stubborn; but eventually, after 
a peremptory order, he did make the 
Return, accompanying it with a note that 
it was not done on his own responsibility 
but by authority of the War Office. In 
adding that explanation the Adjutant 
was, no doubt, perfectly right; but he 
was certainly wrong in putting himself 
in opposition to the War Office and the 
other authorities who had communicated 
with him on the subject. Had the mat- 
ver stopped there, the conduct of the 
Adjutant might have been attributed to 
undue zeal; but he went further, by 
stating in company that his commanding 
dficer had been ‘guilty of falsehood 
indeclaring himself efficient. That, of 
course, did not beget a very good feeling 
between the two officers; and, eventually, 
they got off speaking terms. At last, 
the Adjutant so far forgot himself as to 
refuse to salute his commanding officer 
in the street, or, indeed, to take any notice 
ofhim whatever. What was the War 
Office to do under such circumstances ? 
Feeling that it was impossible they could 
serve together in the same regiment, the 
War Office took the earliest opportunity 
of transferring the Adjutant to another 
regiment. That was the full account of 


considered to be false. 


MINUTE 
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what had occurred; and the noble Lord 
knew quite well that if the same thing 
happened in the Regular Service the 
offender would have been tried by court 
martial, and probably cashiered. The 
leniency shown in the present case he did 
not consider altogether wise ; but it cer- 
tainly cut away the suggestion of the 
noble Lord that there had been any 
harshness of treatment in the case of the 
Adjutant. He was sorry the noble Lord 
should havemade himself the mouth-piece 
of ex parte, instead of inquiring for himself 
into the circumstances, or of communi- 
cating with the War Office—it was very 
difficult to obtain any information but 
from the War Office—upon the subject. 
Lorp TRURO said, the positive state- 
ment was made to him that the Colonel 
of the regiment asked the Adjutant to 
sign a Return which he—the Adjutant— 
He (Lord Truro) 
had no account whatever of the War 
Office having sent down instructions for 
the investigation of the matter on the 
spot, and certainly no information that 
the Adjutant had refused to obey orders 
or had been guilty of breaches of dis- 
cipline towards his superior officer. It 
seemed to him that the War Office was 
ignoring its own regulations. 
Tue Duxze or NORTHUMBERLAND 
rose to Order. The noble Lord had al- 
ready addressed the House, and, as there 
was no Motion before it, was not jus- 
tified in doing so a second time. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, if 
the noble Lord had submitted a Motion 
he would, according to the practice o 


the House, be entitled to reply. There 
fore, without their Lordships’ indul 


gence, he could not speak a second time | 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st August, 1878. 
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Committee—Report—Locomotives on Highways 
(Scotland) [271]; Consolidated Fund 
(No. 4)*; Arranmore Polling District (Ire- 
land) * [270]. 

Considered as amended—Endowed Schools and 
Hospitals (Scotland) [157]. 

Third Reading—Prison (Officers’ Superann.a- 
tion) * [269] ; Statute Law Revision (Ireland)* 
[122]; British Museum (Transfer of Collec- 
tion) * [236], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Valuation of Property * [94]. 


EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS). 


Report from Select Committee, with 
Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix, 
brought up, and read; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 333.] 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 
oo — 


GREECE—ALLEGED AGREEMENT 
WITH TURKEY. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I beg to 
give Notice that to-morrow I will ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement 
made by Safvet Pasha to the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, as re- 
ported by the Special Correspondent of 
The Standard of to-day, to the effect ‘that 
England had promised Turkey that she 
would not permit Greece to receive any 
additional territory, and that without 
this assurance Turkey would not have 
ceded Cyprus to England?’’ I will also 
ask whether the second secret document 
we hear of to-day, as having been 
signed at the Foreign Office on the 31st 
of May, had any reference to the future 
limitation of Greece ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think I had better answer 
the Question at once; but the hon. 
Member can repeat it again to-morrow, 
if he likes. There is no report, and 
there is certainly no document, of the 
character alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Do I un- 
derstand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that there was no secret document 
signed on the 31st of May at the Foreign 
Office, or that it had no reference to the 
affairs of Greece ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: There was no document signed 
on that day that had reference to the 
affairs of Greece. 








QUESTIONS. 
_— oN — 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE ACT 

—DEPRECIATION OF MACHINERY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr. HIBBERT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Com. 
missioners for general or special pur- 

oses have agreed upon the scale of 
eductions which they propose to allow 


‘| under section twelve of the Customs 


and Inland Revenue Act of the present 
Session for depreciation of machinery or 
plant; and, if so, whether he can in- 
an the House what such deductions 
are 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was never 
contemplated that the Commissioners 
should fix any hard-and-fast scale of 
deductions; but it was proposed that 
they should have a certain latitude in 
the matter, and the scale of deductions 
would necessarily be determined by the 
circumstances of different cases and dif- 
ferent trades. It was impossible for 
him to inform the House what the de- 
ductions were. 


SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM (DUBLIN). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he can 
state,—the title of the body which is to 
be intrusted with the local supervi- 
sion of the Department of Science 
and Art in Dublin; the mode of 
appointment of such body, and the 
names of the persons already selected to 
form it; the powers and duties, with 
regard to the promotion of Science and 
Art in Dublin, and through the rest 
of Ireland, which such a body is to 
exercise ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: At 
present there are no Commissioners in 
any way associated with the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art in Dublin; but 
an arrangement has been made by which 
the administrative work there will be 
carried on by a Director, as in the case 
of Edinburgh, who will be directly 
responsible to the Education Department 
for the disbursement of the sums al- 
nually voted by Parliament. The body 
to be intrusted with the local supervision 
of the Science and Art Museum 1s 4 
Board of Visitors, consisting of 12 Visi- 
tors—four nominated by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, five by the Royal Dublin Society, 
and three by the Royal Irish Academy. 
Their duties will be to make annual 
Reports to the Education Department, 
ghich are to be laid before Parliament, 
on the condition, management, and re- 
quirements of the Museum, and to 
advise upon points affecting the ad- 
ministration. The Board consists of the 
Duke of Leinster, Lord Rosse, Sir Ar- 
thur Guinness, Sir Charles Lanyon, Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, Dr. Jellett, Sir Robert 
(ane, Mr. Uniacke Townsend, Professor 
Emerson Reynolds, Dr. Molloy, Pro- 
fessor Percival Wright, and Mr. Alfred 
Jones. Their duties will be confined to 
the Dublin Art and Science Museum; the 
other art and science schools and estab- 
lishments in Ireland remain as they were. 


INDIA—FAMINE IN CASHMERE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RALLI asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to the extent and causes of the famine 
which was stated by the ‘‘ Times” of 
India, as quoted in the ‘‘ Observer’”’ of 
Sunday last, to be existing now in Cash- 
mere ? 

Mz. E.STANHOPE: No, Sir; we have 
not at present received any official in- 
formation upon the subject. 


ARMY— PROMOTION OF GENERAL 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mason O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the senior 
Major in the Army is entitled to brevet 
promotion as Lieutenant Colonel, under 
paragraph 20 (P) of Royal Warrant for 
Promotion, on the death or retirement 
ofa General officer of 70 years of age, 
although the vacancy may be absorbed 
and no Colonel promoted to the rank of 
General ? 

Coroner STANLEY: On the death 
ofa general officer of 70 years of age, 
no promotion of any kind is made. On 
the retirement of a general officer of 70 
years of age, the senior major in the 
Amy could not be promoted, unless a 
colonel were promoted to the rank of 
major general in succession. 


THE LUNACY LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mz. DILLWYN asked the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
Bill in the next Session of Parliament 
to carry out the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on the Lunacy 
Laws? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
bound to say that I have not at present 
had time to give any attention to this 
question. It is my intention to consider 
it in the course of the Recess, and at 
the beginning of next Session I may be 
able to answer the Question. 


Question. 


NAVY—MR. HENWOOD.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Right honour- 
able gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract, Whether he has seen the Petition 
of Mr. Charles Henwood, ordered by this 
House to lie upon the Table, and sub- 
sequently printed in the Appendix to 
the Twenty-third Report on Public Pe- 
titions, No. 392, complaining of erro- 
neous statements which have seriously 
prejudiced his professional reputation 
and prospects, in the Minute written 
by the Right honourable gentleman in 
reference to the ‘‘ Captain”; whether 
he was not led into error when stating 
in that Minute that the plan described 
for the “Duncan,” and illustrated by 
a “curve of stability,’ was ‘‘ Mr. Hen- 
wood’s design ;’’ and, whether, if such 
is the case, he will take steps to remove 
the stigma which has in consequence so 
long attached to Mr. Henwood’s pro- 
fessional reputation ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I might decline 
altogether to answer this Question, as I 
am not a Minister, and it does not relate 
to any Bill or Motion of mine; but if 
my answering it will save the time of 
the House, which has already been a 
good deal taken up by Mr. Henwood’s 
grievances, I will do so. I have read 
Mr. Henwood’s Petition, in which he 
complains of a Report on his plans made 
by the professional officers of the Ad- 
miralty in 1867, long before I was First 
Lord, and published im extenso by me in 
a Parliamentary Paper of the year 1871. 
I neither had then, nor have I now, the 
means of determining whether those offi- 
cers were accurate or not in their profes- 
sional criticisms of Mr. Henwood’s plans 
which my Predecessors had received and 
acted upon ; and if it is any satisfaction 
to him to know that it was not my busi- 
ness, nor within my competency, to review 
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these scientific calculations submitted to 
a previous Government, he is welcome 
to the admission. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND) — PRISON 
DISCIPLINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been directed to the observations of the 
Chief Baron at the late assizes at Naas, 
and to his refusal to sentence women 
to imprisonment, except for crimes of 
violence, because they will have to pass 
many nights lying on a deal board, or 
plank bed, as it is called; whether this 
regulation of lying on a deal board is 
not a novelty introduced from England 
for the first time into Irish prisons; 
whether the Government is not aware 
that it has excited wide spread dissatis- 
faction amongst those who have to ad- 
minister the Law in Ireland, and has 
been publicly characterized by Mr. Baron 
Dowse as a form of torture; and, whe- 
ther the Government will forthwith re- 
vert to the use of beds or hammocks in 
Irish prisons ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (for Mr. J. 
LowrneEr): I have seen the remarks of 
the Chief Baron. Iam unable to state 
since what time plank beds have been 
in use in the Irish prisons, but they 
have been used in many English prisons 
for a great number of years. The 
Irish prison rules have established a 
uniformity of practice in this respect. 
A great deal of misconception exists 
as to this particular incident of the 
sentence, and there appears to be 
some exaggeration in some of the state- 
ments that have been made. An ade- 
quate supply of bedding is invariably 
furnished to each prisoner, and under 
no circumstances is a prisoner obliged 
to sleep in his clothes. The working of 
the rule will be watched in the closest 
possible way, and I hope it will be found 
to be worked with consideration, and 
without any unnecessary harshness. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
reply of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is no answer to my Question. I 
shall repeat it to-morrow, in some form 
or other; and shall, before the Session 
ends, endeavour to get a vote of the 
House on the subject. 


Ur Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—THE INDIAN BUDGET, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BRIGGS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, When the debate on 
the Indian Budget will take place ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE. 
QUER: In reply to a Question which 
was put to me on this subject some time 
ago, I expressed a hope that the Indian 
Budget might be taken at the beginning 
of this week ; but since then the debate 
on Eastern affairs has come on, and has 
rendered it impossible that that hope 
should be fulfilled. We are now in such 
a position with regard to Supply, that 
it has become absolutely necessary that 
we should proceed with the remaining 
Votes as soon as possible ; and it is, 
therefore, not in the power of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to name any parti- 
cular day upon which the Indian Budget 
will be taken. We propose to take the 
Education Vote on Monday, and the 
Army Supplementary Votes on Tuesday, 
and to proceed with the other Estimates 
throughout the week. 

Mr. CHILDERS inquired, Whether 
the Education Vote would be taken be- 
fore or after the right hon. Gentlemaa’s 
Statement in introducing the Supple- 
mentary Estimates ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think that my Statement will 
have to be deferred until Tuesday. The 
right hon. Gentleman will see that with 
regard to the Education Vote it is a 
matter of urgency; and, probably, the 
question of the policy of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates should rather follow 
than precede that Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, What was 
the gross amount of the Supplemental 
Civil Service Estimates ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the amount of the Supple- 
mental Civil Service Estimates would be 
about £80,000. He hoped that the 
Papers relating to them would be in the 
hands of hon. Members shortly. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLES 
2 AND 61.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the 61st Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin, assented to by 
England and Turkey at a period subse- 
quent to the secret Convention of the 
4th of June, did not supersede the second 
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clause of the first Article of that Con- 
vention, and substitute the surveillance 
of the Powers for any special right 
granted to England under that Con- 
on 

"Me ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonny Horxer): In my opinion there is 
no inconsistency between the Articles 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman. The general reforms in the 
administration of Asiatic Turkey, pro- 
yided for under the Convention of the 
4thof June between England and Turkey, 
will of necessity include those particular 
yeforms in Armenia which are prescribed 
in Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Porte will be under an obligation 
tomake known these latter reforms to 
the Powers, and they will superintend 
their application. This latter provision 
is not likely to interfere with the policy 
of Great Britain, whose only object is to 
secure by every possible means the due 
execution of the reforms required. 

Mz. E. JENKINS: I beg to point 
outto the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he has not answered my Question. 
Idid not ask him with regard to the 
olicy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Durkey, but with regard to the inter- 
pretation of the two documents. I asked 
him whether the second document does 
not supersede the first ? 

Taz: ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonny Horxer): I am sorry I did not 
answer the Question so as to make myself 
intelligible to the hon. Member; but I 
should say most decidedly that the second 
Treaty does not supersede the first. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


In reply to Mz. Hissert, 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that there appeared to be no 
we in keeping the Order of the Day re- 
specting the Valuation of Property Bill 
upon the Paper, and therefore it would 
be read and discharged. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


IRELAND—LONDONDERRY AND BEL- 
FAST—PAY OF CONSTABULARY. 


QUESTION. 


Mz. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
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he will state why the county and sub- 
inspectors of the Londonderry Royal 
Irish Constabulary force do not receive 
the same pay and allowances as the 
officers in the same position in Belfast ; 
whether the men of both forces do not 
receive the same amount of extra pay ; 
whether a recommendation in favour of 
the Londonderry officers was not made 
by the late Inspector General ; and, 
whether the Government has any ob- 
jection to lay such recommendation, and 
any correspondence relating thereto, 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson): The men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary who 
are sent to Belfast and Londonderry 
receive the same amount of extra pay, 
but the officers stationed at London- 
derry do not receive the same pay as 
the officers at Belfast. Recommenda- 
tions in favour of the former officers 
have been made, and are under con- 
sideration, and the Irish Government 
hope soon to be able to bring them 
under the notice of the Treasury. The 
Papers relating to the subject are con- 
fidential, and not such as it is usual to 
produce. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, When he proposed to 
give facilities for the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill ; 
and if he could name a day when he 
could give such priority to the third 
reading of that Bill as would enable a 
discussion to be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was sorry 
that, in the present state of Public 
Business, it was not in his power to 
name a day for that purpose. 

Mr. MELDON gave Notice that, on 
Monday next, on going into Committee 
of Supply, he would move that this 
House should resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply when the Order for the 
third reading of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill had 
been disposed of. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE— EDUCA. 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Sir Gzorcz CampBELL, 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that a 
Notice of opposition to this Bill having 
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been placed upon the Notice Paper, the 
Committee upon it could not be taken 
after half-past 12 o’clock to-night; but 
he trusted that that Notice would, upon 
further consideration, be withdrawn, in 
which case the measure might be pro- 
ceeded with to night. 





Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
which are appointed for To-morrow, at 
Two o’clock, be deferred till To-morrow. 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0m —— 


EASTERN AFFAIRS.—RESOLUTION, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [29th July], 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin withouta further recourse 
to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and self-government of some of the 
populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets :— 

“That it has not been found practicable to 
deal ina satisfactory manner with the claims of 
the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte: 

“That by the assumption under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended. 

“That the undefined engagements entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect of 
the better administration of those Provinces 
have imposed heavy responsibilities on the State, 
whilst no sufficient means have been indicated 
for securing their fulfilment : 

“ And that such engagements have been en- 
tered into, and responsibilities incurred, without 
the previous knowledge of Parliament.—( The 
Marquess of Hartington.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word “ That’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to insert the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for communi- 
cating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the 
Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has 
learned with deep satisfaction the termination 
of the late unhappy War, and the conclusion of 
a Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe ; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the ar- 
rangements made and sanctioned ‘by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may, under the blessing of 
Providence, avail to preserve Peace, to amelio- 


Mr, Assheton Cross 


rate the condition of large populations in th 
East, and to maintain the interest of this Em. 
pire,”—(Mr. Plunket,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. LOWE: Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before the House, as I understand 
it, is not one of general criticism upon 
the Treaty of Berlin, but as to what 
estimate we are to form of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government from the 
time of the signing of the Treaty of 
San Stefano down to the present time, 
That appears to me to be the question 
which is clearly before the House, and 
to that question I will clearly confine 
myself, as far as the nature of the argu- 
ment will permit. The Government 
have come back from the negotiations 
which have resulted in the Treaty of 
Berlin, after having obtained what they 
call a most complete triumph. ‘They 
say that they have brought back with 
them honour and peace. No Govern- 
ment could, I think, wish to claim more 
for itself under such circumstances. 
It occurs, however, to me to inquire in 
what, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, the honour of the Government 
consists? Now, I think the honour of 
a Government under these circumstances 
would consist in its carrying out in the 
main the policy which it has always ad- 
vocated, and in being able to give effect 
to that policy without doing anything 
that it would be ashamed to avow, or 
that this House would have reason to 
disapprove of. That is my notion of 
the honour of a Government returning 
from difficult negotiations; and what 
I propose to inquire is whether the 
Government has satisfied that condition? 
What were the views with which Her 
Majesty’s Government entered into these 
negotiations? We have been told what 
those views were over and over again, 
and so we can have no doubt with regard 
to them. The view of Her Majesty's 
Government in entering into these nego- 
tiations has been to maintain the in- 
tegrity and the independence of the 
Turkish Empire; and it is by that that 
they must stand or fall. I am not 
anxious to catch at words in this matter, 
because the language on this subject 
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held by the Earl of Beaconsfield, the 
First Minister of the Crown, has been 
entirely consistent throughout. The 
noble Earl has always said that that 
was the object of the policy of Her Ma- 
iesty’s Government—nay, more, so com- 
pletely has he been imbued with that 
idea that, since he has returned home, 
at the banquet which was given to him 
on Saturday last, he said that the 
Powers had come to the conclusion that 
there should be no partitioning of Tur- 
key, and that the existence and the 
strengthening of that Empire were ne- 
cessary for the peace of Kurope. That 
is the language of the noble Earl 
uttered since the signing of the Treaty 
of Berlin? What I want to inquire into 
is, whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
holding as they do that opinion, have 
reason to besatisfied with the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The notion, of course, 
that anything could be lost by Turkey 
has been vigorously repudiated, and the 
word “partitioned” is scorned; but I 
maintain that not only has Turkey been 
partitioned, but that she may fairly be 
said, so far as Turkey in Europe is con- 
cerned, to have been dismembered; and 
asa proof of that, I would only refer to 
the several Powers amongst whom 
11,500,000 people have been divided. 
No less than seven Powers have received 
some of the legacy, and received it 
under the auspices of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They are Russia, Austria, 
Roumania, Servia, Greece, Montenegro, 
and, I am sorry to say, England.’ Seven 
Powers have received donations more or 
less large out of Turkey; and yet the 
noble Earl the Prime Minister tells us 
that the object of the Powers was the 
strengthening of Turkey, and that that 
object, we are to assume from their 
claiming all the honours of the pro- 
ceeding, has been attained. Another 
point which strikes me as very remark- 
able is this. The one point which the 
Government has striven to attain has 
been the separation of Bulgaria into 
two parts. That point has been at- 
tained. I will not stop to say at this 
moment whether Russia would not have 
been much more effectually encountered 
by one large State than by two small 
ones; but that point, at any rate, the 
Government may claim to have at. 
tained. But look how the Government 
has been obliged to dress up that achieve. 
ment in order to make it palatable: 
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What they say is, that two-thirds of 
Bulgaria have been placed under the 
direct political and military rule of the 
Sultan. That statement has also been 
introduced into the Congress; but put- 
ting things in the Congress will not alter 
the fact, and I appeal to the House 
whether there is the least ground for 
saying that two-thirds of Bulgaria, or 
whatever it may amount to, has been 
replaced under the direct political and 
military rule of the Sultan? This is 
a question, of course, of the honour 
of the Government. If it is so, they 
are entitled to honour; if it is not 
so, then not only have they no right 
to honour, but they deserve the more 
blame for deluding people by pretend- 
ing to have done that which they 
have entirely failed to do. Now, the 
first thing I observe is that this country, 
which is under the direct political and 
military sway of the Sultan, will have 
administrative autonomy. As far as I 
understand the word, that cuts off the 
political part of the Sultan’s rule at one 
blow. If a country is to govern it- 
self, it is not to be governed by the 
Sultan in the way the Sultan under- 
stands government. Then order is to be 
maintained by a local gendarmerie and 
local Militia. Here, again, you get a 
Constitutional force, a force not at the 
will or disposal of the Sultan, and evi- 
dently connected with the autonomy that 
is to be granted. Then, again, there 
are to be no Bashi-Bazouks or Circas- 
sians to garrison the frontier. There 
are, however, to be regular troops ; and 
so complete is the military control of 
the Sultan over this Province, that the 
regular troops are not to be billeted on 
the people, but are onlyto be allowed to 
go up and down certain garrisons, where 
if they happen to quarrel with the people 
behind them, they will run the risk of 
starving. A Christian Governor is to be 
appointed ; but he is only to be ap- 
pointed with the consent of the Powers; 
so that the very person who is to govern 
is not in any sense the Delegate of the 
Sultan. Perhaps it may be said the 
Sultan will have to do with the internal 
organization ? The Great Powers are to 
organize the powers and functions of 
the administrative, judicial, and financial 
systems, and this is called placing the 
Province under the ‘direct political 
and military rule of the Sultan.” I 
maintain that it is not creditable on the 
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part of the Government to hold this 
language. It is seeking by mere words 
to controvert facts; and it is the less 
creditable, because the attempt is so 
exceedingly transparent that it really 
can deceive no one, and must re-act in 
discredit upon those who attempt it. 
There is no doubt that the Government 
has succeeded in separating this Pro- 
vince from Bulgaria, and perhaps, in 
some degree, diminishing the influence 
which Russia would otherwise have over 
it; but to say that they have placed it 
under the political and military rule of 
the Sultan is in the most direct contra- 
diction with the facts, and facts supplied 
by the Government themselves. Then 
we come to what has happened since the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Is it quite clear 
that Turkey was not better off as the 
Treaty of San Stefano stood? Turkey 
has been divided into I know not how 
many portions which were not contem- 
plated by the Treaty of San Stefano; 
and I am not sure that the labours of 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
tended to make matters worse than they 
were; but anything more unsatisfactory 
to the Turkish mind I cannot conceive, 
and well might Turkey say— 


e” 


‘¢ Que regio in terris nostri non plena cruoris | 


They may say—‘‘ Who has not had a 
slice of our country?’’ So far, then, 
I think I am correct in saying that the 
Government have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing any great claim to honour in 
connection with these transactions. It 
appears to me that it is very doubtful 
whether all these efforts of Her 
Majesty’s Government have not left 
matters rather worse than they found 
them ; and it will take a great deal of 
reasoning, indeed, to prove that they are 
better. I now come to the next point, 
which has been much dwelt upon, and 
that is the case of Greece. Now, as far 
as Greece is concerned, the case has been 
fully stated. Greece had to choose 
between two alliances. She might have 
chosen to associate with Russia, or she 
might have chosen to associate with 
England. In an unhappy hour for her 
own prosperity she chose the alliance of 
England. [‘‘No!’] She chose the 
alliance of England ; and most unwisely, 
as I think, she took the advice of Eng- 
land. There are occasions when it is 
necessary for people to be bold, as there 
are occasions when it is necessary for 
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them to be cautious ; and if ever a nation 
was challenged to the utmost to exert 
itself, and to come forward and assert 
itself and its liberty, that nation was 
Greece, in the war between the Sultan 
and Russia. She might have sustained 
heavy losses. She might, perhaps, 
have lost some of the pillars of the 
Parthenon—for what I know our school- 
boy feelings might have been wounded— 
but undoubtedly, if she had come for. 
ward, she would not have been in the 
position she is in to-day. As an English- 
man, I am grieved to say that had she 
allied herself with Russia, her position, 
when the partition or dismemberment 
took place under the auspices of the 
Government, would have been a very 
different one from what it is now. I do 
not merely assert this; but look at what 
happened? The noble Earl the First 
Minister of the Crown undertook to 
advocate the cause of Greece, to bring 
it into the Congress, and it was under- 
stood that he was to advocate it. When 
you look at the Protocols you will see 
that he had hardly a word to say in 
favour of it, but everything against it. 
Listen to his language. He said— 


‘¢ An erroneous opinion has been attributed 
to the Congress, an intention to proceed to the 
partition of a worn out State, and not to 
strengthen, as I assume it has done, an ancient 
Empire which it considered essential to the 
maintenance of peace.” 


So that Greece was quite mistaken in 
supposing that there was anything 
going, or that that was the policy of the 
Powers, although she saw them doing 
it before her eyes, and saw only six 
other Powers receive portions of the 
Turkish Empire. That was entirely a 
mistake of Greece. She did not under- 
stand the policy of the Powers—that 
policy being, according to the undoubted 
authority of Lord Beaconsfield, to 
strengthen, instead of dismember and 
destroy, Turkey ; and when she came to 
England, England’s whole view was 
entirely against anything like giving @ 
share of Turkey to any other Power. 
The Earl of Beaconsfield said the Greek 
Government was entirely mistaken as to 
the views of Europe ; that ‘“ States, like 
individuals who have a future, can afford 
to wait.” 


“Thine be the joyless dignity to starve,” 


must have been the advice given to 
Greece. All I can say is, that if the 
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Greeks, instead of taking the advice of 
one poet, the Earl of Beaconsfield, had 
taken the advice of another poet, Lord 
Byron, they would have stood in another 
position— 
“Trust not for freedom to the Franks. 

They have a king who buys and sells. 

In native swords and native ranks 

The only hope of freedom dwells. 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 

Would break your shield, however broad.” 
I may be prejudiced, or I may be wrong; 
but I think we have got very few laurels 
in that respect. I now come to a very 
upleasant part of the duty I have taken 
upon myself, and that is to consider a 
number of secret arrangements. It will 
be remembered that we were for three 
or four months negotiating with Russia, 
in order to induce her to make a clear 
statement of her views before we went 
into Congress. The notion of anything 
being held back was to us utterly in- 
tolerable, and we risked the chance of 
going to war in order to have every- 
thing fair and above board. Such were 
oursplendid and magnificent views. I am 
going to speak of two secret Treaties, 
and I should have supposed myself that 
that was all that might have been spoken 
of. But something has occurred this 
norning that looks extremely like a third 
secret Treaty. I really do hope that if 
any Member of the Government should 
rise in the course of this evening’s 
debate, he will have the kindness to tell 
us, at any rate, whether there is another 
secret Treaty or not, and how many more 
there are? If we are. not to know any- 
thing about them, at any rate, it would 
be a satisfaction to know how many 
there are. It may be a childish wish ; 
still, I hope the Government will tell us. 
We come, then, to two secret Treaties. 
I consider that when England went into 
the Congress she went there with the 
appearance, and certainly with the 
belief on my part, and I expect on the 
part of most of the Members of the 
Congress, of absolute disinterestedness. 
She went there in a judicial capacity, 
utterly disinterested as regarded herself, 
todo the best she could to avert the 
horrors of war, and give a fair, a judi- 
tial opinion on everything that came 
before her. That, certainly, was the 


attitude which, in my simplicity, I attri- 
buted to England at that time. But 
how utterly mistaken we were, when we 
found there were two litigants in this 
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case. Russia was one litigant, and 
Turkey was the other. I will not split 
straws as to which was the plaintiff and 
which was the defendant. That might 
be a difficult matter to settle. England 
professed to act impartially; but she 
went into this Congress with a secret 
Treaty with one of the litigants in one 
pocket, and with a secret Treaty with the 
other litigant in the other pocket. I ask 
you, if any of you were arbitrators be- 
tween two persons, and those per- 
sons found out that you had made 
a secret agreement with regard to the 
subject-matter of their dispute, not 
with one, but with both of them, and 
you happened to all meet together, what 
sort of language do you think would be 
used by them? I shall not press that 
further for the moment. I hold it was 
a gross disrespect to the other Powers ; 
it was a violation of the understanding 
on which the Congress was held—that 
the Powers who went there wentavowedly 
with the intention that everything was 
to be submitted to them as a Congress 
possessing all the dignity and authority 
of Europe. It was_a violation of that 
understanding when you previously with- 
drew practically from their consideration, 
as a judicial body, questions of enor- 
mous importance and difficulty, and care- 
fully concealed the fact from those with 
whom you were to act. It was a species 
of dissimulation which cannot be suffi- 
ciently reprobated. It would be intoler- 
able if practised by individudls; and I 
have yet to learn that States, although 
their consciences may be rather dull, are 
to be entirely exempted from the laws 
of morality. This was, as we all know, 
a Treaty in which England agreed with 
Russia that she would give up the notion 
that Batoum was to be restored to Tur- 
key. That, I think, was the main effect 
of the Treaty. But, then, the most ex- 
traordinary thing happened. "We were 
not content with the Treaty, but we 
actually issued a despatch in which we 
directed that a sort of comedy should be 
acted for the benefit of whom it might 
concern. The Treaty having been signed, 
sealed, and agreed to, by which we 
formally conceded Batoum, as far as 
England could do it, to Russia, the 
Marquess of Salisbury wrote these in- 
structions to Lord Odo Russell. Here is 
the first instruction given to Lord Odo 
Russell, who, we are told, knew about 
it— 


Resolution. 
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‘‘ There is no ground for believing that Russia 
will really give way.” 


Not much, I should think, when we had 
given up all claim to resist. Then the 
despatch continues— 


“Tt is possible that you will not be able to 
shake her resolution.”’ 


Observe, this is the third page of the 
Blue Book with regard to the Protocol ; 
and so we have the agreeable reflection 
that this, coming in the very front of the 
battle, will leave a witness against us to 
all time, and every future historian will 
make theinfamy of thething conspicuous. 
The despatch goes on— 

“ You are not on that account to abstain from 
earnestly pressing the matter.’’ 


Certainly not; for if the fact that you 
have given up a matter altogether does 
not make you abstain from earnestly 
pressing, I do not see that anything else 
should. The instructions proceed— 


“Tn case of failure, you will be made ac- 
quainted with the course which the Government 
has determined to pursue.”’ 


That makes the thing complete. Here 
you have the suggestion that failure was 
possible, but by no means certain, and 
that Lord Odo Russell would be made 
acquainted with the course to be pursued; 
while, to make the thing quite plain, we 
are informed that Lord Odo Russell had 
been made acquainted with everything 
already. This might be very good in a 

lay ; but think of it being done in real 
ife! Imagine any of us being found 
out acting such a part! And what makes 
it worse is this—I should have had more 
feeling for it if anything was to be got 
by it; but the thing appears to have 
been done merely to see how many false- 
hoods could be put in a despatch. 
[ Cries of Oh!” “ Order!” and ‘* With- 
draw !’’} 

THe CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise, Sir, to Order; because 
I think that the word ‘‘ falsehood,’’ as 
applied to the Government, is not Parlia- 
mentary language. 

Mr. LOWE: I think the word has 
Ministerial authority. [ Cries of ‘‘ With- 
draw !’’] 

Mr.. SPEAKER: If the observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman is intended 
to apply to any Member of this House, 
of course, it is un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. LOWE: I will not repeat any- 
thing that is offensive to hon. Gentle- 
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men. [Cries of “Withdraw!”} The 
Speaker, I understand, has ruled that 
I am not obliged to withdraw. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHR. 
QUER: I am _ sorry to interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman. On the point of 
Order I did not quite understand your 
ruling, Sir; but what I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say was, that 
in a certain case the Government have 
introduced certain expressions with a 
view to see—-or, as if they wished to see 
—how many falsehoods they could put 
into a despatch. And I imagine that, 
as Members of the Government are sit. 
ting in this House, such a charge made 
against the Government collectively is 
un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. LOWE: The answer is, that I 
said nothing about the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman does not 
intend to apply that expression to the 
Government or to any Member of the 
Government. If that is so, the expres- 
sion might be allowed to pass without 
his being called upon to withdraw it. 
If that is not his meaning, then I am 
bound to call on him to withdraw it. 
Mr. LOWE: I bow, Sir, to your 
ruling and withdraw the expression. 
The result of this transaction was that 
Russia obtained Batoum, and the Earl 
of Beaconsfield was at great pains to 
show that what had been parted with 
was good for nothing. ButI will not 
rey that point any further. LI assure 

on. Gentlemen that I have said every- 
thing I intended to say about it. I will 
now turn to the second secret Treaty— 
that is, the Treaty between us and Tur- 
key ; and that, of course, is a still more 
serious affair. It is treated as a very 
light affair, as if it really meant nothing 
at all; whereas I maintain it is the 
most serious document that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. It is said to be a 
Guarantee—that is, an engagement to 
assist another person. No doubt it is; 
but that is not the whole. It is a great 
deal more than a Guarantee. It is a bi- 
lateral contract with Turkey. A mere 
engagement to another person might be 
treated very lightly; but this contract 
is one of the most solemn kind. We 
undertake, on the one hand, that we 
will fight for the Turks. They under- 
take, on the other hand, to do two 
things—they undertake to give us the 
Island of Cyprus, and to put in force 
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such reforms as may be agreed upon be- 


tween us. Observe, these two terms are 

notexecutory, but executed. The Island 

of Cyprus has been given up to us; 

ye have had what we asked—we have 

had the consideration ; we are absolutely 

hound by this; and it is quite ridiculous 

to say that this is a@ mere executory 

eement. It has every feature that 

an executed Agreement can possibly 

have, and we are bound by it in the 

very firmest manner. The Treaty is, of 

course, of the very highest consequence ; 

because, as has been already shown, it 

fixes us to a particular point where we 

are bound to be to await the attack of 

Russia. The champ clos is fixed, and we 
cannot be absent; we must be there to 
meet her whenever Russia chooses. 
Even poor Bob Acres was obliged to do 
that; but we must not only be there, 
but we must always be ready. We must 
have a Force always ready to give effect 
to this Agreement whenever it is de- 
manded. It isan Agreement, therefore, 
which touches most nearly and vitally 
the interests of England ; because it does 
amount in some shape or other to a per- 
manent increase to our Army, and it 
obliges us to place our Army in some 
situation where it can easily reach the 
point of attack, if any attack is made. 
Itis therefore, I repeat, an Agreement 
of the most serious nature; and I can- 
not express too strongly my regret that 
itshould have been made without the 
slightest intimation of it being given to 
Parliament. Then, the next point is to 
my mind even more extraordinary, and 
that is our taking the Island of Cyprus. 
Now, we had been the patrons and as- 
sistants of the Turk in all his evils and 
allhis miseries. We had been a sort of 
Good Samaritan to him. But when the 
Good Samaritan found the man who had 
fallen amongst thieves, he pulled out his 
purse, took out 2d., and gave it to him. 
Ourcharity seems to beof adifferent kind. 
We say to him—‘ You have not got 
such a thing as half-a-crown about you, 
have you?” and so take what he has. 
Now, Imaintain that Cyprus is in no way 
astation fit for the purpose for which 
We pretend to use it. That purpose is 


that we may obtain a depét for our Forces, 
from which we may act in performance 
of our engagements with Turkey. Will 
anyone tell me how Cyprus will assist 
usin that operation? Granted that we 
havea large Force in Cyprus. Granted 
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that Russia advances from Batoum into 
the territory of the Turks. How could 
we resist her by Forces from Cyprus ? 
Where should we land them? When 
we had landed them, how should we get 
them across the country? It is rugged, 
it is swampy, it is a desert, it has no 
roads and bridges. How are we to 
bring artillery, and all the machinery of 
modern Armies, from Cyprus to fight 
Russia by that way? and if we could do 
it, how long would it take us to do it? 
And how much would be left of the 
Turks by the time we arrived on the 
scene? The Island of Cyprus was 
wanted ; but not for this purpose. We 
wanted something for a flourish—some- 
thing to make a figure—to excite a little 
enthusiasm, to gratify what the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury calls the ‘“‘ Imperial 
instincts of the country’’—some wretched 
thing of that sort, in order to excite the 
imagination of mankind, and show what 
great people we are; what great con- 
querors; and how we are treading in 
the steps of those great people who have 
conquered in the Kast. I am bound tosay 
that there is one thing to be stated for 
Cyprus, and that is, that if it is not 
very valuable, we have got it very cheap; 
but I think not wholly unattended with 
that which is sometimes supposed to 
follow cheapness. Let us look a little 
further. The country which we are to 
defend is a country entirely different 
from that which has been the scene of 
operations. It is not a country where 
there are many different races. It is a 
Mahometan country, in which there is 
no disaffection. People talk about Asia 
Minor as if that was the only country in 
question; whereas our Guarantee ex- 

tends, not only over Asia Minor, but 
over Syria, Mesopotamia, and Turkish 
Arabia; and it appears to me that to 

suppose by anything we can do we can 

really reform those countries is simply 

ridiculous. Their people do not want 

reforms in our sense. They are in the 

extremity of misery; they are nearly 

starving; they are almost skinned alive 

by soldiers who receive no pay; they 

are robbed by brigands ; they are plun- 

dered by Pashas who received no pay— 

those are their grievances, and I ask 

you how are you to remove them? You 

may reply—‘‘ Nothing can be easier. 

Go to the Sultan, and say to him—make 

roads over these places, pay your soldiers 

so that they may not plunder, put down 
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by armed force these brigands, make 
roads, bridges, and railways, open up 
trade and commerce, and everything 
will go on well.” The Sultan will 
reply—‘‘ Nothing can be more true than 
what you say, but I have not got a shil- 
ling to do it with.”” What is the answer 
which would be given? Why, the 
answer which is always given in Turkey, 
‘‘Backsheesh.”” All this raving about 
Asia Minor merely comes to this—that 
England, in exchange for the honour of 
being allowed to shed her best blood at 
any time at the call of Russia—in con- 
sideration of being allowed this splendid 
privilege, is allowed the further privi- 
lege of spending any number of millions 
in relieving the miseries of the Sultan’s 
subjects. It is not a question of the 
goodwill of the Sultan, it is a question 
of his power. The country is utterly 
drained and destroyed. You cannot go 
on year after year drawing from the 
resources of a country and the people 
without utterly destroying that country. 
The thing cannot be redressed by good 
government or anything else—what 
is wanted is money, money, nothing 
else. We have purchased for our- 
selves the liberty of spending any 
quantity of English money in helping 
these people; and, when we have 
done it, so far asI can see, we shall have 
left them very nearly as we found them. 
I am perfectly satisfied that when the 
people had been enabled to accumulate 
their savings, there would arise some- 
body who would think that money much 
better transferred to his pocket, and the 
old process be gone through again. The 
fall of the Roman Empire was due to a 
system of plunder under which the 
country suffered—plunder not, as was 
generally supposed, by the Goths and 
Vandals, but by their own Governors. 
The whole system, from beginning to 
end, was one of organized plunder. It 
was from no defect in the administra- 
tion of justice ; but owing to the simple 
fact that the Government took to itself 
so much of the produce of labour that it 
left nothing for the people to exist upon. 
That is, and always will be, the case so 
long as you have Oriental Governors. 
Nothing can be more vain than to sup- 
pose that by any amount of money or 
paper you can alter that state of things. 
I need not trouble the House by saying 
anything of what exploits we may per- 
form in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Tur- 
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kish Arabia. I think it extr 
probable that there may be Preps 
tlemen who will induce the Government 
to make a railway for some 900 miles 
across that howling desert, with a suitable 
guarantee from the Goverment to its 
friends in the City who agree with the 
Marquess of Salisbury that trade neyor 
flourishes so much as under the influence 
of an Imperial despotism. I want to 
know why we should be called upon to 
be so particularly happy at having ob- 
tained the liberty of going into all this 
expense and trouble? Will anyone 
show me howthe thing can be done other 
than by a lavish expenditure of money? 
If it is necessary, of course we must 
submit to it; but can it be shown to be 
necessary? So far from being a thing 
to be proud of, and to be called Imperial 
and all that, I say you have put upon us 
a calamity which will destroy finances 
already not in good order; which will 
increase the demands for the Army; 
and which will bring us into collision 
with all manner of persons with whom, 
in our insular position, we have no 
business to be brought into collision at 
all. The question, then, is—What is 
the necessity that forces us to all this? 
What pressing necessity is there? Is 
it, as I understand it, that Russia wants 
to take Turkey in Asia into its own 
hands? I do not believe it. That Russia 
would like to do anything which would 
suit her own ends I can well believe; 
but you will find it to be a true observa- 
tion, that no poor country ever did itself 
any good by taking a poorer. It is not 
land that a poor country wants, it has 
plenty of that itself; what it wants is 
money—a country from which it can get 
plunder. Take the classical instance of the 
men who came to urge the Ionians to 
help them to fight against Darius, and 
who were told to leave off their disputes 
among themselves, in order to get rich 
on the gold and silver of the Persians. 
Russia would not profit by Asia Minor, 
and will actually have to incur expense 
to maintain her own conquests. I hold 
it absurd to suppose that Russia has any 
desire for Asia Minor. But then, it 1s 
said, Russia is going toIndia. That is 
subject which has been so admirably 
treated by a noble Lord “ elsewhere, 
that I will not go into it at length 
here. The reason that we hold India 
is that we got Indian money to take it 
with. It was not taken by England, 
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but by the East India Company. But 
India is virtually an island. There is 
really no means of reaching India with 
, modern Army and appliances except 
by sea. ‘The only other way, even 
griously suggested, is by Persia and 
Afghanistan. Everybody knows that 
Russia could take Persia any day she 
liked, and thus the only possible or 
conceivable road to India is already 
yithin her reach. Why, then, should 
weincur all this expense, trouble, and 
danger, for the purpose of preventing 
her from getting that which she does 
not in the least want, because she has 
gotabetterthing already? If India istobe 
taken, itmust betaken through Afghanis- 
tan; and, so far as Persia is concerned, 
Russia has now the right of conquest. 
But if we were to remove all manner of 
difficulties out of her way, it is impos- 
sible that Russia should do that which 
we have, as it is said, provided against. 
How did Alexander get into India? 
Why, by climbing over the Hindoo- 
Koosh. Imagine a modern Army, with 
artillery, trying to climb the Hindoo- 
Koosh. The thing is a perfect delusion. 
If these are the considerations which 
are to influence us, I think I have shown 
some cause why we should have paused 
—why, I am quite sure, we should have 
been consulted—before a step of this 
kind was taken. But, Sir, suppose all 
this is to go for nothing, the question 
still rmains—Have we a right to ad- 
venture on such a scale? We are told 
itis Imperial policy. Well, when any- 
thing very foolish is to be done, we are 
always told it is an Imperial matter. 
When we took over Cyprus we were 
told we had regained our military charac- 
ter, and that under an Imperial system 
trade flourishes, commerce extends, 
wealth increases. For the sake of ar- 
gument only I am willing to admit that; 
but this I say—an individual has a per- 
fect right to go on any romantic ex- 
pedition he pleases. He may devote his 
efforts with perfect liberty to any object 
he thinks right, if he only makes suit- 
able provision for his wife and family, 
and no one has the right to blame him 
for it. But have those who are answer- 
able for the conduct of the affairs of a 
great country a right so to deal with the 
money of the poor? You may take 
credit for spending money on this Im- 
Perial policy; but who are the people 
who make the money? Have you con- 
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sulted them on the subject? Have you 
asked them whether they are ready to 
hand over their hard earnings to pay 
for such expeditions? Are you quite 
sure you are doing your duty towards 
those people, when, without consulting 
them or those who represent them, you, 
by a stroke of the pen, change altogether 
the whole system and policy of the 
country, and adopt anentirely new policy, 
the very reverse of that which has 
hitherto been pursued, throwing, as you 
must do, the burden on millions of poor 
—— whose Representatives have never 

eard a word about it? Sir, I entirely 
deny that war is the mother of commerce 
in any sense. Itis the enemy of every- 
thing that is good, and of many other 
things besides. Take all the incidents 
of history. Rome pursued her course of 
conquest, and conquered the world. 
‘These are Imperial works, and worthy 
kings.” But what was the result? The 
power of Imperial Rome was broken in 
conquering the world; it dwindled away, 
century after century, because commerce 
would not flourish. It was so Imperial 
that its people were robbed to sustain the 
Imperial policy. Take, again, Louis 
XIV. Did he leave France in a better 
state than he found it? He left itina 
state of the most abject misery. Napoleon 
took advantage of the enthusiasm of his 
country to become Imperial ; and, there- 
fore, according to that doctrine, com- 
merce ought to have flourished. But he 
destroyed a generation of men, and, 
after all his conquests, he left France 
infinitely weaker than he found her. To 
conquer is not the vocation of England. 
The East India Company, by means 
which I will not stop to consider, con- 
quered India; but that was not the act 
of England. England has been a 
colonizing, not a conquering, country. 
The last time when England sought to 
be a conquering country was during the 
Hundred Years War between England 
and France. From that time, England 
has been a commercial, a manufacturing 
country—a country of seamen and tra- 
ders. It has not been a conquering 
country, it has grown rich by other 
means. Why, then, are we to be told 
that under this new system we are to 
become the envy of the world? Why 
is all this to be changed? I have only 
one point more, and that touches a 
question on which I feel deeply. We 
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the freest country in the world. We have 
long led the van in that direction. Well; 
let us see what has been done within the 
last few weeks. We have had formed, 
by twelve Gentlemen of whom I desire 
to speak with all respect, but among 
whom I recognize no moral or intel- 
lectual superiority to make them my 
master and me their slave—we have had 
formed, and studiously concealed from 
us, I will not say a great conspiracy, but 
a great plan—a great scheme for en- 
tirely altering the whole policy of this 
country, for transforming it from what 
it has hitherto bbeen—a country of peace, 
industry, and commerce—into a country 
afflicted with the wildest schemes of con- 
quest. [‘‘No!”] Yes, I say the wild- 
est schemes of conquest. We have to 
leave the pursuits which have been con- 
genial to us, and under which we have 
become great, to go into that path which 
so many nations have trod before us— 
that of entering upon distant and un- 
profitable visions in search of glory and 
prestige. That has been done. It may 
be quite right, it may be perfectly 
proper; but I say it is an absolute 
change from anything that has ever 
been done in this country for the last 
400 or 500 years. We have never been, 
it is our pride that we are not, a military 
nation. We are a nation of seamen, 
traders, manufacturers, workpeople. We 
have not been, since the Middle Ages, a 
military nation. Now, Sir, I say that, 
by a Treaty absolutely concealed from 
us, a change has been effected which 
has placed us in a position to act with 
armed forces in Syria on the smallest 
notice. We have undertaken to keep 
order in an enormous portion of the 
earth’s surface. That may be right; 
but I ask, is it right that the obligation 
to do so should be incurred without the 
people of this country, who will have to 
pay for it, in whose scanty earnings it 
will make a most serious inroad, who 
find that taxation is growing heavier and 
heavier, while public expenditure is be- 
coming more and more reckless, having, 
through their Representatives, had an op- 
portunityofsayingwhethersuch an obliga- 
tion should have been undertaken? What 
has this House of Commons done—we, on 
whom you are throwing all the unpopu- 
larity of finding the money for this lavish 
expenditure—what have we done that 
this should be forced upon us without 
our having had an opportunity of saying 
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a word on behalf of the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands whom we repre- 
sent? What justification, I ask, is to 
be offered? What was the extreme and 
overbearing necessity, what the tremen. 
dous urgency, which compelled us to 
occupy Cryprus and enter into the Con. 
vention with Turkey which was s0 care. 
fully concealed from the House of Com. 
mons? I claim on behalf of the House 
of Commons that it should be consulted 
when money is to be spent and on the 
causes of money being spent. It is a 
mockery and a delusion to say that tho 
House of Commons holds the purse- 
strings of the nation, when 12 Gentle- 
men sitting in a single room hold the 
power of bringing about the events 
which compel the money to be spent. 
If the House of Commons is intrusted 
with this right, it is also a part of our 
Constitution that we should be placed 
in a position by those who, for the time, 
are the Ministers of the Crown to be 
able to discharge our duty fully and 
effectually. This is not a small matter. 
It is not as if I were objecting to a 
merely trifling item of expenditure. It 
is really a complete and entire change 
in the system we have heretofore car- 
ried out. How, I ask, did this come to 
pass? Who gave you this power? 
Time was when the Kings of England 
not only reigned, but conducted in their 
own persons the principal affairs of go- 
vernment. At that time, it was part 
of the Common Law that the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown should be absolute— 
that the King should have the power 
within his Prerogative of doing what he 
liked. That was the law, and it is the 
law. But, of course, we know that 
after the Revolution the King ceased to 
administer the government himself. It 
was administered more and more by his 
Ministers, until at last it was admini- 
stered wholly by them. As long as the 
King administered the Constitution, he 
had a great reason for exercising mode- 
ration, because he had a great stake in 
the country. Our ancestors were not 
inclined to be treated by their Kings as 
we have been treated by the Ministers 
of the Crown. They had a knack, when 
the King unduly stretched his Preroga- 
tive, of putting him aside and setting 
up someone else in his place. Though 
he was in theory absolute, yet he hada 
very considerable motive to use his Pre- 
rogutive with moderation. The Revo- 
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jation came, and the change that I have 
mentioned followed—the administrative 

yerament of the country was placed 
in the hands of the Gentlemen who, for 
the time, possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons. Now, so far from 
that mending the case, it has to some 
extent been a great deal worse. And 
why? Because those Gentlemen have 
not the same stake in the country that 
the King had. If they do anything that 
displeases the House of Commons and 
the country, they know pretty well what 
isthe worst that can happen to them— 
and what happens to us all, sooner or 
later—they lose their places. There- 
fore, they can produce the most enor- 
mous results—they can dare the most 
extremely audacious things, without 
having to suffer anything very severe in 
ensequence. Therefore, the use of ar- 
bitrary power has become much easier 
and stronger against the people than it 
yas in the old times before Ministers 
governed the country. If that is so, 
“How comes it,” you will ask, ‘‘ that 
there has been no complaint; that we 
have sat still for 200 years under this 
Prerogative, and never said anything 
against it?’ The reason is extremely 
plain. We have had a succession of 
statesmen who knew their duty to the 
Crown and to the country. They knew 
that their duty to the Crown was so to 
manage its Prerogative as not to give it 
the arbitrary character that has been 
strained to the utmost in very recent 
times; and that their duty to the coun- 
try was, so far as they could, to dis- 
courage any sudden or violent altera- 
tions, or, indeed, anything that could 
tend to cut down authority. Therefore, 
both Whigs and Tories have agreed to 
use sparingly and with great caution 
the enormous powers which are dormant 
in the Prerogative of the Crown, so as 
to take away all excuse for making any 
further attacks or inroads upon our 
ancient Monarchy. They were men who 
put their country above their Party ; 
and they were above the notion of get- 
ting any advantage, however great, at 
the expense of turning public anger or 
dislike against the Crown. We have 


lived, no doubt, in some sense under a 
sort of Republic for many years; but it 
has been a Republic which recognized 
the origin from which it sprung, and 
has been faithful to the traditions of the 
English Monarchy, as far as possible. 
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But what have you done? For the first 
time in English history, I believe, you 
have devised in your own minds an 
enormous scheme of innovating policy. 
It may be very good, but it is thoroughly 
new and unthought of. You carefully 
concealed it from the people of Eng- 
land, and then by means of this anti- 
quated weapon called Prerogative—a 
weapon which everyone respects, but 
which nobody expected to see again 
drawn from the scabbard—you have 
made a Treaty, and have used the power 
not as it ought to have been used. The 
effect of that policy will have to be fully 
considered by the people. You have 
used it to surprise them against their 
will and against their interest, and have 
taken from them the power which 
they possessed, and have probably sad- 
dled them with an immense burden and 
loss of life. This you have done studiously 
and deliberately, without giving them 
the means of expressing their opinion. 
It is perfectly manifest, if this state of 
things may be supposed to be perma- 
nent, the liberties of this country are 
not worth a day’s purchase. Of course, 
if it was a question of ship money or 
general warrants, there would be many 
people in this country who would be 
willing to spend their last shilling to 
fight the matter to the utmost; but un- 
fortunately the law is against us. The 
good sense and the wisdom of those who 
came before us have left this old law in 
existence, in the full belief that their 
confidence would never be betrayed. 
That has now passed, and the Govern- 
ment has by its action put the Preroga- 
tive face to face with the interests and 
feelings of the people. You have done 
all in your power to drag Royalty into 
collision with its subjects. If any evil 
comes of this matter, it is to you that it 
must be attributed. Is it likely, or is it 
possible, that this great country, which 
sets an example of freedom to the whole 
world, will submit to have these things 
done for it, to have these things thrust 
down its throat— not by triumphant 
majorities, those we must submit to— 
without being allowed to say a single 
word on the other side? Are we to be 
told that we must cause the Queen to 
falsify engagements into which She has 
entered, or submit to that which many 
of us think now—and more of us will 
think before long—is contrary to the 
best interest of this country and of 
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those whom we represent? What right 
have you, or has any body of men, 
to place the House of Commons in such 
a position? What is the right to deli- 
berate upon a decision which is already 
taking effect, and with regard to which 
we are told we must tamely submit, or 
appear to be offering factious opposition ? 
That is the plain question to which I 
have called the attention of the House; 
and I do hope that some hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side will show how it is 
consistent with the rules of the English 
Constitution that we should be in this 
manner deprived of the right of delibe- 
rating upon the matter in hand before a 
decision is arrived at. I would ask 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite to tell us 
why the Government, with an undoubted 
majority, have employed all these ma- 
nouvres, have taken all this trouble, 
and have adopted all the strange pro- 
ceedings, if their object was not to de- 
prive us of the power to make a single 
remonstrance? Anything more wild or 
dangerous I cannot imagine. It is vain 
now toremonstrate. The thing is done, 
and we must get out of it as well as we 
can ; but I am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, it is perfectly impossible, if this 
Convention is to stand, that the English 
people can be content to leave this 
matter of the Prerogative in its present 
position. Look at what it means, if you 
are to take these old laws and interpret 
them literally. The Queen has the un- 
doubted Prerogative, and could let loose 
every felon now confined in Her gaols, 
without anybody having the right to say 
anything against it; the Queen has a 
right to make Treaties, and She could 
make a Treaty ceding the Isle of Wight 
to France, without anyone having the 
right to object; the Queen is the foun- 
tain of honour, and She could make an 
Earl of every cobbler in London, if She 
thought fit, equally without any person 
having the right to object. These powers 
might have been treated as one of the 
curiosities of the law in old times; but 
they are now come to be absolutely 
earnest. It is in your power, by a mere 
exercise of the Prerogative, absolutely 
to shut the House of Commons, and de- 
prive us of the possibility of giving that 
opinion, which we are bound on behalf 
of our constituents to give in regard to 
the objects you have in view. This is 
the most serious part of the case. The 
rest we may pass for the present; but 
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this, I hope, we shall not allow to go 
on. I will not blame our ancestors for 
it. We have been too confiding. We 
have looked upon a proceeding, such 
as we have witnessed in connection with 
this Convention, as being so improbable 
as to differ in nothing from the impos- 
sible. We have been mistaken and do. 
luded, and it is our own fault that we 
have suffered such things; but I hope 
we shall not suffer ourselves to be still 
further deluded. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
promised the House that he would make 
a disagreeable speech, and he has kept 
his promise ; but whatever may have been 
the feelings with which his Friends and 
Supporters listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, we, on this side, 
who have so often heard disagreeable 
sayings from his mouth, accept what he 
has said to-night with the greatest good 
humour and complacency. At the end 
of his speech, the right hon. Gentleman 
threatened us with a revolutionary cam- 
paign—so much the worse for him and 
his Allies. Standing up, as we do, for 
the old established rights of the Crown, 
and the accompanying immunities of the 
people, we need apprehend no very great 
or serious attack from the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues. If, be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
undoubted exercise of their rights, and 
acting in accordance with long-estab- 
lished precedent, have taken a course, 
suggested a policy, and negotiated a 
Treaty, which do not meet with the ap- 
proval of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
is to get up, and in the face of this 
House announce that he will agitate for a 
revolutionary re-settlement of the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, all 
I can say is, let him go to any consti- 
tuency he pleases on that particular 
platform. Before I sit down, I shall 
show that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls a secret Treaty was negotiated 
in accordance with the strictest prece- 
dents; but, before doing so, I will make 
some few comments upon the opening 
accusations of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He complains of the Government be- 
cause we have not, he says, maintained 
our honour. We are, I am sure, very 
much indebted to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the superabundant care which 
he takes of our honour; but we are, on 
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aan take care of it without any assistance 
fom him. And why, I would ask, does 
the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
treaty of Berlin is inconsistent with the 
honour of the Government? Because, 
fyrsooth, a few months ago, it was stated 
to be their object and wish to maintain 
and uphold the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey! Now, I would ask, 
yas the Government of England alone, 
yhen the Treaty of San Stefano was 
signed, to ignore the fact that by its 
provisions the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey were most seriously 
impaired? It was, indeed, because we 
recognized that fact that we did not 
case to struggle to bring that Treaty 
before the assembled Powers of Europe 
in Congress at Berlin, and in that As- 
smbly to fight a stiff battle to restore 
to Turkey, to a great extent, her in- 
tegrity and independence. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to quote the 
language of the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
despatch, to the effect that the result 
of the Treaty of Berlin had been to 
strengthen Turkey, and to contend that, 
on the contrary, it had greatly weakened 
and impoverished her. But is the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, I should like to know, 
the only great statesman who took that 
view of the effect of the Treaty? We 
have all read what Prince Bismarck 
said on the subject, as well as the opinion 
of the First Plenipotentiary of France, 
which coincided with the view taken by 
Count Schouvaloff, which was that Tur- 
key had gained rather than lost by the 
new stipulations. Right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen may dispute the proposition ; 
but, cavil as they please, there can be 
no doubt that, as far as Turkey in 
Europe is concerned, the Treaty of Berlin 
has restored, to a great extent, strength, 
vitality, and independence to the Otto- 
manEmpire. I admit that, in our view, 
that was not sufficient ; and therefore I 
come to the Convention of Constan- 
tinople, and am prepared to contend that 
bythose two acts, which ought to be taken 
together, Turkey is sufficiently strong 
aud independent to fulfil those great 
objects which have been the objects of 
English statesmen from time imme- 
norial—namely, that the Power estab- 
lished at Constantinople should be 
sufficiently strong and independent to 
maintain the guardianship of the Dar- 
danelles. The right hon. Gentleman then 
Went on to criticize with extreme severity 
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the statement of the Government, that 
Eastern Roumelia is now under the 
direct military and political rule of Tur- 
key. Ido not know in what excess of 
language the right hon. Gentleman did 
not indulge in contradicting that state- 
ment; but Article 13 of the Treaty 
said— 

‘¢ A Province is formed south of the Balkans, 
which will take the name of East Roumelia, and 
will remain under the direct military and poli- 
tical authority of His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, under conditions of administrative au- 
tonomy.”’ 


Why, then, is Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be told that they are wanting 
in consistency and honour, because they 
describe Eastern Roumelia as being 
constituted under the political and mili- 
tary rule of the Sultan—the exact words 
of the Treaty of Berlin? The right 
hon. Gentleman says he wants to know 
how the political and military rule of 
the Sultan is maintained ? Why, by 
the exercise of all the attributes of 
Sovereignty. He declares war and 
peace; he has the right to negotiate 
Treaties in Eastern Roumelia; he ap- 
points Governors, and every military 
commander in that Province. He ap- 
points all the civil officers; and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us we have 
forfeited our honour because we have de- 
scribed Eastern Roumelia as being under 
the direct political and military rule of 
the Sultan. The right hon. Gentleman 
then told us, as we have been told be- 
fore, that Turkey, instead of being 
strengthened and re-invigorated, is ab- 
solutely partitioned. My answer is, 
that she is no more partitioned than 
almost every other Great Power of 
Europe has been in the course of years. 
Nearly every one of the Great Powers 
has had from time to time to submit to 
the loss of Provinces, and such an ope- 
ration, no doubt, Turkey has undergone ; 
but she is not partitioned. She herself 
feels and acknowledges that she has 
greatly gained by the substitution of 
the Treaty of Berlin for that of San 
Stefano. I now come to what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said as to our con- 
duct towards Greece. Greece, he tells 
us, did not go to war because she 
trusted to England, and the result is 
that she has now got nothing. He asks 
whether Greece would be as she is now 
if she had not followed our advice? No, 
Sir, undoubtedly Greece would not be 
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as she is now if she had not followed 
our advice. She would not have been 
with her territory untouched by the 
tread of conquering armies and her 
coasts unbombarded, with her people 
contented and happy; and, above all, 
with the prospects of very considerable 
accession of fertile territory to her small 
Kingdom. No, Sir, Greece would have 
been, doubtless, in a very different posi- 
tion, although the right hon. Gentleman 
seems inclined to think that she would 
have been happier if she had suffered 
all the horrors of war. I do not think 
that the people of Greece or the Govern- 
ment of the country will take that view. 
Her Majesty’s Government believes that 
Greece, when she receives this large 
accession of territory, will most cordially 
thank them for the wise counsels which 
we gave them during those distracted 
months, not only to her, but to Tur- 
key; for it must not be forgotten 
that Turkey had just ground of com- 
plaint against Greece. Does anyone 
suppose that at the end of the war 
Turkey would not have sufficient mili- 
lary and naval force at her disposal to 
carry fire and sword into Greece if she 
had been so disposed? It is notorious 
that Her Majesty’s Government strained 
every nerve, and used their utmost in- 
fluence, to prevent the outraged Govern- 
ment of Turkey from proceeding against 
Greece, from whom she had so often 
received provocation. The right hon. 
Gentleman says Greece has received 
nothing, while Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro have received an accession 
of territory. Why, Greece will receive 
more in point of territory than any one 
of the States to which he has referred. 
I pass now from the first part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech to what 
I think the House will say is the most 
serious charge he has made. He was 
pleased to talk of what he termed two 
secret Treaties. I deny, in the first 
place, that there were two secret 
Treaties. There is one Treaty which 
has been entered into in accordance 
with universal precedent which, of 
course, may be said to have been 
secret until it was signed; but it 
is, as far as I am aware, different from 
no other Treaty of the kind in that 
respect. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man talks of another secret Treaty with 
respect to which my lips, I fancy, are to 
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curred in the House the other evenin 

I hardly know how I can allude to jt 
But what the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the exuberance of his fancy, is pleased 
to term a secret Treaty I should prefer 
to give this account of. It is now per- 
fectly well known to every Member of 
this House that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment made every possible effort to bring 
the Treaty of San Stefano under the 
consideration of all the Powers of 
Europe assembled in Congress. Now, to 
bring those efforts to a successful issue 
it was necessary to follow the wise rule 
of the Earl of Derby—that if you want 
to go into Congress successfully, you 
must go into it with some definite pro- 
positions. We thought it expedient to 
follow that wise counsel; and, there- 
fore, we approached the Russians ina 
friendly spirit to see what possibilities 
there were, if a Congress were once as- 
sembled at Berlin on the Treaty of San 
Stefano, of our bringing about a peace- 
ful result. Nothing could exceed, I am 
glad to say, the cordial anxiety of Count 
Schouvaloff to smooth away difficulties 
and to co-operate in this attempt to 
come to an understanding on the negotia- 
tions which might be undertaken, and a 
series of amicable conversations resulted. 
Suppose there had never been any re- 
cord of these conversations between 
Count Schouvaloff and Lord Salisbury, 
would there be any justification for say- 
ing that we had entered into a secret 
Treaty? But there was a record kept; 
and is there anything in that record 
which forbids any other Power in 
Europe, or which forbids even Russia 
and England, from maintaining in the 
Congress at Berlin any course they 
might think fit on the subjects brought 
under the notice of that Assembly? All 
that the Agreement amounted to was 
this—that if on certain points which 
might arise Russia and England were 
not able to come to an understanding, 
they agreed that none of those points 
should form a casus belli, That is the 
explanation of what the right hon. en- 
tleman calls the secret Treaty. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of the 
“comedy” which was being played at 
Berlin when the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries contested at the Congress the 
acquisition of Batoum by Russia. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to forget 
that but for those amicable conversa- 
tions, that “‘ comedy ” might have ended 
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in a tragedy. Fortunately, however, 
tho Emperor of Russia authorized 
a great concession on the subject of 
Batoum, and agreed, instead of mak- 
‘sg it a second Sebastopol and a con- 
dant menace and threat to the inde- 
ndence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Pupire, that it should be simply a 
commercial port. I think the House 
will see that this was a great concession ; 
ad it shows how the Great Powers 
yore influenced by the representations 
of our Plenipotentiaries, and that this 
question of Batoum was seriously dis- 
cussed and re-considered at the Con- 
at Berlin. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, following his usual course, 
and taking a legal view of the case, 
aks what would be said by two 
litigants if, on coming into Court, they 
found that their Judge had entered 
into a secret arrangement with each of 
them beforehand? In the present case, 
he says, England was acting the part of 
the Judge as between the two litigants, 
Turkey and Russia, with each of whom 
she had previously entered into a secret 
arangement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has denounced those secret arrange- 
nents; but I know what is the opinion 
entertained with regard to them by the 
two Powers most interested in them. 
From neither Russia nor Turkey have 
cme those disagreeable expressions of 
opinion on the subject which we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night. I will now turn to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, which has excited 
s0 greatly the wrath of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and which has induced him 
toutter his tremendous threat of a re- 
volutionary campaign being opened 
throughout the country. In the settle- 
ment arrived at by the Congress 
at Berlin Her Majesty’s Government 
thought what had been done was, 
upon the whole, sufficient to maintain 
the position of Turkey in Europe, and 
that by enabling Turkey to guard the 
passage of the Balkans with her regular 
troops, by authorizing the Governor 
General of Eastern Roumelia to call in 
the aid of the Turkish troops when ne- 
cessary, and by permitting Austria to 
assime @ position to command the ap- 
= to Constantinople, enough had 
ven done to secure Turkey against any 
further attempt on the part of Russia 
to advance towards that city. But, no 
doubt, matters were very different with 
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regard to Turkey in Asia. In spite of 
the very important concession made by 
the Emperor of Russia with reference to 
the port of Batoum, it was impossible 
not to see that the possession of that 
port, of Ardahan, and of Kars, with 
their adjacent territories, laid Turkey 
in Asia open to future invasion by 
Russia. Therefore it was that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave Russia notice 
that, in the event of her retaining those 
acquisitions, we should take steps to 
meet the danger which we saw might 
arise in the future. Russia, having per- 
sisted inretaining those acquisitions, the 
steps which Her Majesty Government 
took were such as were strictly in ac- 
cordance with precedent, and were only 
calculated to enable us to fulfil the 
obvious obligations and duty which, in 
our opinion, lay upon us. I have heard 
it said—and, indeed, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said it himself—that Russia 
will be deterred from advancing further 
south in Asia Minor by the difficulties 
presented by the physical conditions of 
the country. What right the right hon. 
Gentleman has to anticipate what will 
be the action of Russia in the future I 
am sure Ido not know. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, must judge of 
the future with reference to the past. 
We do not find that even the arid de- 
serts of Central Asia have stopped the 
tide of Russian conquest; and we have 
yet to learn that there is anything to 
prevent her from advancing south of 
Kars and Ardahan when she thinks 
righttodoso. Her Majesty’s Government 
must not only look to the past and the 
future, but they must act for the pre- 
sent ; and we have acted for the present. 
And what has our action been? The 
right hon. Gentleman has denounced our 
action by saying that it will impose a 
burden of taxation upon the children of 
millions yet unborn, which no people 
could hope to sustain. But the whole 
object of the Convention is expressed in 
half-a-dozen lines. [Mr. Lowe: Hear, 
hear!}] The right hon. Gentleman 
says ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but was there no 
ambiguity in the Tripartite Treaty of 
1856? Was that Treaty laid upon the 
Table of the House before it was signed, 
and did it impose no burdens upon the 
children of millions yet unborn? Did 


Resolution. 


not that Treaty move forward the 
frontiers of England to the Caucasus? 
Why, the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
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actually diminishes, instead of extending 
the obligations of this country as far as 
Turkey in Europe is concerned. The 
Tripartite Treaty of 1856 guaranteed the 
whole area of the Turkish Empire. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman contend that 
there were no dangers ahead at that 
time; that all was serene in the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic sky; and that there 
was no danger then of entering into a 
Guarantee by a secret Treaty about which 
Parliament had never been consulted ? 
The very year after the conclusion of 
that Tripartite Treaty and Guarantee 
there broke out the Indian Mutiny. And 


see what this Convention has done. It- 


has limited our conditional Guarantee to 
Turkey in Asia. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that this Convention will 
never come into operation. Well, I do 
not say that it will. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that Russia is far 
too wise ever to dream of marching her 
troops from Kars and Ardahan down to 
Constantinople and to the Persian Gulf. 
In that case, the Treaty will never come 
into operation ; and all the horrors the 
right hon. Gentleman has anticipated as 
certain to flow from it are imaginary, 
and the children of the millions yet un- 
born may sleep in their beds in peace, 
and will escape the terrible burden of 
increased taxation which the right hon. 
Gentleman predicted they would have 
to endure. I am very much inclined 
to think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is right on this point, and that 
this Treaty will do much to maintain 
peace in Asia Minor, and that it will 
give great influence to the partyin Russia 
who are in favour of peace and civil pro- 
gress. I think, moreover, that this 
Treaty will enable these great improve- 
ments in Asia Minor to be carried into 
effect which Her Majesty’s Government 
are so anxious to secure. The right hon. 
Gentleman, following the example of the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
denounces the secret Treaty as if it were 
the first time we had ever entered into 
one. I have already referred to the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1856; let us take 
another, which was a favourite Treaty 
with him, the Treaty guaranteeing Bel- 
gium. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the pursuit of parsimony, had 
cut down the Army and weakened the 
Navy, in 1870 he felt himself com- 
pelled to propose an addition of 20,000 
men to the Army, in order that he 
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might maintain and vindicate the Gus. 
rantee given to Belgium. My noble 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Viscount Sandon) told us of 
the Treaties guaranteeing Sweden and 
Norway and of the Treaty guaranteeing 
Portugal. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) has told us that England 
has not been a military Power for the 
last 500 years. To listen to him, one 
would think that Marlborough never 
existed, and that the Duke of Wal. 
lington was a Quaker. We have had 
no military experiences on the Con- 
tinent, and at the end of these long 
campaigns, in which some thought that 
England played no inglorious part, it is 
to be concluded there were no Treaties 
of Guarantee. Was there no Guarantee 
with Portugal? Is the Guarantee with 
Portugal in existence or is it not? Did 
Mr. Canning in 1826, or did he not, send 
6,000 men to Portugai to maintain our 
Guarantee? Does not the House feel 
that this accusation of imposing burdens 
on the people by Treaties of Guarantee 
is one of the wildest inventions that ever 
occurred to the fertile brain of the right 
hon. Gentleman? Passing to the ac- 
quisition of Cyprus, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says it is badly situated for 
carrying out the object in view. No 
doubt, he is a great authority on all 
military and naval subjects; but he 
will permit me to place more re- 
liance and confidence in the mili- 
tary and naval advisers of the (o- 
vernment than we doinhim. We be- 
lieve that, for the legitimate purposes in 
view, Cyprus is well and admirably 
situated. We have at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that Lord Napier of 
Magdala is of a different opinion from 
the right hon. Gentleman. We are 
content with the choice which has been 
made, and it is no little satisfaction to 
know that the people of Cyprus are con- 
tent also. The right hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘ Tell us how you propose to ap- 
ply Cyprus to these purposes. Where 
do you mean to send your naval expedi- 
tion? What will be the point at which 
you will land your military force le | 
hope the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House will think we exercise only a due 
and proper discretion if we decline to 


. give answers to these fishing questions. 


The right hon. Gentleman pictured in 


the most alarming fashion the awful con- 
sequences which would follow from any 
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‘Harv expedition we might send out 
ee ceidance and advice. Well, 
ye are not likely to follow the advice of 
the right hon. Gentleman, or to be 

ided by his opinion as to where an 
expedition should be sent, if the neces- 
sity should occur, which I sincerely trust 
and believe will not be the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us a woful 
icture of all the horrors which awaited 
our Forces. I was reminded of a paral- 
ll anticipation which preceded the 
Abyssinian campaign. The right hon. 
Gentleman took a leading part in that 
debate. There was no disaster he did 
not prophesy; no success he thought 
possible, and the unfortunate English 
soldiers were doomed, by a relentless and 
stupid Government, to lose their lives in 
the Abyssinian mountains. Coming to 
the obligation Turkey has entered into 
to reform her administration in Asiatic 
Turkey, the right hon. Gentleman says in 
eflect—‘‘ The people are happy in their 
intense misery and do not want to be re- 
formed; they are harassed by brigands, 
pillaged by pashas ; they have not a six- 
pence left; they have no roads and no 
railways; they have not the comforts 
and they have hardly the decencies of 
life, and yet you have entered into a 
covenant with the Sultan that their con- 
dition shall be improved.” Well, it is so; 
wehave entered into a covenant with the 
§ultan—he has entered into that cove- 
nant with us—and we are in hopes that, 
before long, very great and beneficent re- 
sults will follow from the terms of that 
Oonvention. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that all that part of Asia 
vhich belongs to Turkey is involved in 
utter, hopeless, irremediable misery. 
But that is not the opinion of some 
authorities. I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has read a re- 
markable paper in Zhe Times by Mr. 
Geary on the Valleys of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, describing the capacities 
of those fertile lands. He does not give 
a dreadful picture of pillaging pashas 
and devastating brigands ; what he says 
i, that only a little more power is 
wanted to put down brigands and to 
keep order; and, contrary to the per- 
sistent statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich, he 
says that it is to the regular Turkish 

ttoops and to a better police that the 
people have to look for a revival of their 
prosperity. The terms of this Conven- 
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tion will, we hope, enable the people of 
these vast and interesting countries to 
derive the benefits which Mr. Geary 
speaks of. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe), with a grand climax of fire- 
works, denounces us for having invented 
a novel policy running counter to all the 
principles which have made England 
great. Weare told that we resemble 
Louis Quatorze and Napoleon I., and 
that we have plunged England into a 
policy of interminable war. Can any- 
thing be conceived more wild than such 
language in reference to a Convention, 
the object of which is the improvement 
of the condition of the people of these 
regions and the reformation of their 
government? Can any project be more 
humane, more sensible, and more likely to 
develop the blessingsof peace? Theright 
hon. Gentleman says the Convention 
clashes with the 61st Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which all the 
Powers are to superintend the reforms 
granted by the Sultan to his Armenian 
subjects. If that be so, then all the 
Powers have entered into a wild crusade. 
Have Russia, Austria, and Germany 
done so? No; according to the right 
hon. Gentleman they are quite justified 
in undertaking to superintend the re- 
forms the Sultan may grant; but Eng- 
land has embarked on a policy of ag- 
gression by entering into this peaceable 
Convention. We are told the two 
things do not agree. The right hon. 
Gentleman was evidently in some per- 
plexity when he asked whether the 
Treaty of Berlin did not override and 
put an end to the Convention? The 
answer is, the two things run on parallel 
lines. By the Treaty the Sultan under- 
takes to grant reforms to his Armenian 
subjects, and to communicate them to 
the Powers; and, by the Convention, he 
covenants with us to agree to certain 
reforms which will be applicable to the 
Asiatic Dominions. We have the right 
to agree with the Sultan as to what the 
reforms shall be; and when they are 
granted, it is open to the Powers to su- 
pervise them so far as they relate to Ar- 
menia. I believe, Sir, I have now 
answered the main charges of the right 
hon. Gentleman. There are, with the per- 
mission of the House, one or two obser- 
vations I should wish to make respecting 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 





the Member for Greenwich. In the course 
of that speech, he spoke of the British 
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Plenipotentiaries at Berlin as favouring 
the cause of servitude against that of 
freedom. That is a startling statement 
tomake. It reminds me of a saying of 
the late David Urquhart, that one-half 
of the miseries and blunders of mankind 
arise from the misuse of language. I 
think, if ever there was an illustration 
of Mr. Urquhart’s aphorism, it is to be 
found in that astounding statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman said this— 


“T have already said that, as general rule, 
the British Plenipotentiaries took the side op- 
posed to that of freedom. Now, let us see what 
part they actually played. When the Congress 
came to deal with Bulgaria, which was tohave full 
practical emancipation from the Turkish rule, 
what do we find? We find simply that they di- 
rected their attention to limiting in the utmost 
possible degree the local area of the new State, 
even to the extent of taking from it districts in- 
habited by a pure Slav population. .... Next, 
when I look to Roumelia, I find that the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries laboured to extend its 
limits as against Bulgaria, but at the same time, 
to limititsinternalliberties as against the Porte.”’ 


What can be the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notion of servitude? It proceeds upon 
this—that every acre of land of European 
Turkey that is not handed over directly 
or indirectly to the influence of Russia 
or the Slavs is taken from the side of 
freedom and carried over to the side of 
servitude. According to this notion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Treaty of 
San Stefano ought to have been held 
sacred; we had no right to interfere 
with it, except to enlarge its boundaries 
and hand over all European Turkey to 
Bulgaria. In this House there are 
Gentlemen of varied religious opinions— 
there are Gentlemen of the Jewish per- 
suasion—there are Roman Catholics— 
there are those connected with the Es- 
tablished Church, and Protestant Dis- 
senters of all shades of opinion. Well, I 
would put to them this question—As far 
as civil and religious freedom goes, 
would they rather live in Eastern Rou- 
melia, under the direct limited rule of 
the Sultan, or in the new Bulgaria? 
Let us hope that the new Bulgaria will 
be all her friends hope; but we cannot 
—we dare not—shut our eyes to the 
fact that up to this time there have been 
bitter and gratuitous religious persecu- 
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with doing so much to secure for thy 
future civil and religious liberty in Roy. 
mania, Servia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, 
One more observation I venture to maks 
on the speech of theright hon. Gentleman, 
At great length, and with immense paing 
he endeavoured to sow the seeds of dis. 
cord between this country and Franee, 
The right hon. Gentleman gavo tho 
House, the country, and Europe to 
understand that, in consequence of the 
conduct of the Government at Berlin and 
Constantinople, there is great alienation 
between the two countries—that, in fact, 
there is great exasperation. Sir, I give 
to that statement the most unqualified 
and explicit denial. Throughout all 
these long and perplexing negotiations, 
not a cloud has arisen to disturb the 
good feeling that has existed between 
France and England; and the Govern- 
ment upon their part ever sought to con- 
sult the feelings, the wishes, and even the 
prejudicesof France. Therighthon. Gen- 
tleman, in the same spirit, quoted a 
paragraph from the Journal des Débats ; 
but I do not know—I do not believe— 
that that journal is the representative 
of the French Government or the French 
people. But will the right hon. Gentle- 
man enter into a covenant with me with 
respect to the Journal des Débats? I 
should like to ask, is he prepared to 
take that paper as an authoritative ex- 
ponent of French opinion with respect to 
himself? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that the description which for 
now two years has weekly appeared in 
that journal respecting his conduct, 
motives, character, and career is such as 
the House may take and implicitly 
believe? If he will say that, we may 
be prepared to consider what it says 
about the conduct of the Government. 
Well, Sir, we have proceeded through- 
out all these difficult and entangled 
negotiations in complete harmony with 
the French and Italian Governments. 
The right hon. Gentleman has done his 
best to replace unity and harmony by 
discord and alienation; but I tell the 
right hon. Gentleman he will fail in his 
attempt, as he has failed in all his at- 
tempts in the past. He will fail, be- 
cause France and Italy know that he 
does not represent the feelings and op!- 





tions going on there; and I thought it 
a strange comment on this that the right 
hon. Gentleman twitted the Great 
Powers assembled in Congress at Berlin 
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nions of the great people of England. 
They know that he represents a mino- 
rity, that is dwindling and dwindling 
every day. They know that the longer he 
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sooeds in his course, the more violent 
and ferocious his speeches, the more he 
jenounces the conduct and vilifies the 
character of the Government, the more he 
nisrepresents the opinions and feelings 
of the English people. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the Prerogative 
of the Crown in making Treaties has 
hitherto been safeguarded by the con- 
duct and character of the Ministers who 
have advised its exercise, and that it has 
heen so maintained ; because up to this 
day the Ministers of the Crown had an 
accurate knowledge of the public senti- 
ment of the people. That is precisely 
thecasenow. I tell him itis because the 
present Government possesses the know- 
ledge of the prevalent sentiment of the 
people of England that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Advisers of the Crown, 
ave sitting where they are, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
it in Opposition. It is in spite of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, that the Prerogative 
of the Crown is safe. We have done 
nothing to strain or stretch it; and that 
ismore than can be said by Gentlemen 
who sit opposite. And now, setting 
aside personalities and carping criticism, 
Iask the House to consider the simple 
question before us—which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London never once touched in 
his speech. The real question is, what 
for the future shall be the policy of Eng- 
land in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia? Shall it be that policy which is 
alumbrated rather than expressed in the 
Resolutions before us? Shall it be that 
policy alluded to rather than explained 
in the speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen—a policy of insular isolation and 
calculating selfishness—a policy which, 
shrinking from all risks and refusing all 
responsibility for the future, will pro- 
bably end in the failure to discharge 
those responsibilities which we have al- 
readyincurred—a policy which will again 
doom this great country to a position 
of sterile impotence in the Councils 
of Europe; or is it to be the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government adopt, 
approve, and maintain—a policy which, 
in the course of a long series of years, 


has created, has made, out of a barren 
Island in the Northern Seas, a great and 
‘growing Empire—a policy which, in a 
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just cause and for a worthy object, will 
not shrink from risk, and will not avoid 
responsibility—a policy which, we think, 
believe, and hope, if adopted and carried 
out, will bestow upon the regions of 
Asiatic Turkey some, at least, of those 
blessings which North America, Aus- 
tralasia, South Africa, and India have 
learned to associate with Western civili- 
zation, and the name, and power, and 
influence of England ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
especially anxious to draw the attention 
of the Government to one or two points 
that had been raised in the course of 
this discussion. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) who had just sat down, 
in the course of his speech, stated that 
the Government had restored the strict 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire, which for four centuries 
had been so abused. But if that were 
so, he (Mr. Chamberlain) did not think 
their action would permanently conduce 
to the honour and credit of the Govern- 
ment. He wanted to ask the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat opposite, and especially 
their supporters, whether they really 
had in contemplation the results which 
had been arived at, at the time they 
voted those liberal Supplies, when they 
made certain declarations to those who 
were unpatriotic, and who had the mis- 
fortune to differ from them on the ques- 
tion? The noble Lord had told them 
that Turkey had not suffered any par- 
tition or dismemberment other than that 
which other Powers had suffered. But 
history did not afford him any instance 
of this—where any country had lost two- 
thirds of its territory, which had been 
distributed amongst the several Powers. 
If the demands of England had been 
reasonable, did anyone suppose they 
would not have been conceded to ordi- 
nary negotiation, or that there would 
have been any necessity for those secret 
proceedings and menaces which had 
kept the country in a state of ferment 
so long? He asked the House, now 
that the Treaty was before it; to con- 
sider the question. He said, broadly, 
that in no single case in which Russia 
had shown an intention of insisting upon 
her demands had she now been com- 
pelled to concede anything. In the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of San Stefano 





there were alterations of points which 
Russia admitted her readiness to con- 
sider before the Powers of Europe, and 
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accept the decision of the Powers. Sir 
Austen Layard, writing in June, 1877, 
said that to form Bulgaria, as far as the 
Balkans, into an autonomous Province, 
would be to bring under Russian in- 
fluence and rule the inhabitants of that 
part of European Turkey ; and to take 
away from the Porte the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral would place the rest 
of that part of the Empire and Constan- 
tinople at the mercy of Russia. If that 
statement was true, how could it possibly 
have been the interest of Russia to fight 
against conditions so favourable to her- 
self? Upon a review of the whole mat- 
ter, they now saw the results which had 
been obtained. There never was a worse 
investment in this country than the 
£6,000,000 which was voted to the Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down exhorted them not to 
shrink from the responsibility that was 
before them, and employed a great part 
of his remarks in minimizing the re- 
sponsibility, and stated that only a de- 
tachment of Metropolitan police was 
required to civilize Asia. But, assuming 
that work was to be done, he must say 
that was not an appeal which could be 
made with safety to hon. Members of 
that side of the House. He was willing 
to admit that the wealth and power of 
nations, like the wealth, power, and in- 
fluence of individuals, were trusts to be 
used for the benefit of others, but not 
merely for selfish advantages or pri- 
vileges. There were obligations which 
they had to fulfil, andif the Government 
were asking their support to undertake 
such a responsibility as this he would 
not object, although their responsibilities 
were great enough, and, in the words of 
the poet— 


‘* Already the too weary Titan daggers under 
the too vast orb of fate.”’ 


It would be better to fall under a heavy 
load of unselfish responsibility than to 
turn aside and not touch with the little 
finger the burden which others were 
called upon to bear. But he asked those 
Members of the Government, who now 
taunted other hon. Gentlemen with un- 
willingness to undertake responsibilities, 
how it was, that only 12 months ago, 
the Government refused to consider a 
much less responsibility? He recollected 
the then Secretary of State for War (now 
Viscount Cranbrook) lifting his eyes to 
the skylight, and asking from whence 
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we derived, from Heaven above or 

the earth beneath, a commission which 

would justify us in undertaking - the 

civilization of the Turkish Provinces jn 
Europe?—and yet now the Government 

which strained at this gnat, had actually 
swallowed the camel of the Turkish 
Convention which landed them into 
liabilities not contemplated. Think what 
the conduct of the Government had cost 
this country and Turkey. Turkey, en- 
couraged by the tacit acquiescence of 
this country, now saw its Exchequer in 
a complete state of bankruptcy, saw it. 
self stripped of its bravest soldiers; it 
had lost 1,000,000 lives, and its popula- 
tion, whether Christian or Mahomedan, 
subjected to the unheard of miseries 
arising out of one of the most dreadful 
wars of this century ; whilst this country 
had lost £10,000,000, at a time when 
the people could hardly spare it, and at 
a time, also, when trade was in a stag- 
nant and paralyzed condition. They 
had seen the state of things which had 
been brought about by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they were now told 
that we ought to undertake these now 
and extraordinary obligations. He did 
not think so much of the money. Eng- 
land was, no doubt, a very wealthy 
country. She could afford to have her 
fling, and, if she pleased, could spend 
£10,000,000 to satisfy the vulgar pa- 
triotism of the music halls. But he 
thought the principal point they had to 
consider was the matter upon which the 
future judgment of the people would go 
—how far in the operations of the Go- 
vernment they had safeguarded the in- 
terests of the subject-populations of the 
Porte. A short time ago, there was pre- 
sented to Parliament a map showing the 
amount of territory restored to Turkey; 
but the restoration of territory was much 
more imaginary than real. The depri- 
vation of territory was, fortunately, 
effective enough. Millions of people 
had been relieved from an oppressive 
and crushing rule which had pressed 
upon them for years, and millions more 
were entitled to appeal to one or other 
of the Powers of Europe when next op- 
pression became too heavy to be borne. 
The sacrifices of the late terrible war 
had not been altogether without com- 
pensation. Blood had been poured out 
like water, but it had not been alto- 
gether fruitless. The result had been 
that independence and freedom, with all 
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tho blessings which follow in their train, 
had been permanently assured to large 
populations who for long had been mis- 

yerned and misruled. What was 
really unsatisfactory in these proceed- 
ings was this—that throughout the Pro- 
tools they saw evidence, and behind 
the Protocols they suspected evidence, 
that the British Plenipotentiaries, he 
would not say leaned in the direction 
of servitude, in deference to the suscep- 
tibilities of the noble Lord, but showed 
themselves the ready and willing cham- 
ions of the selfish fears and jealousies 
of great despotisms; and that, on more 
than one occasion, they repressed the 
aspirations and limited the claims of the 
subject- nationalities. They had seen 
territory restored to Turkey, and they 
had given over large populations to 
the care and government of Austria- 
Hungary. We had even done some- 
thing for Persia, although they had 
been told by a noble Lord that Persia 
was the worst-governed country in the 
world. On the other hand, we had 
taken from Servia some of the territory 
reserved to her by the Treaty made by 
Russia. And much worse than that was 
an action of which we should have to be 
ashamed, and that was, we had wrested 
from Montenegro the hard-won spoils of 
the valour and patriotism of her citizens, 
and taken from her the territory which 
she had acquired and held against enor- 
mous odds. On the other hand, Eng- 
land had made a warm protest against 
the retrocession of Bessarabia. The 
Plenipotentiaries had simply rehearsed 
a comedy in private, which was after- 
wards performed in public at the Berlin 
Congress, to the scorn of Europe. 
Government had opposed, and caused to 
be rejected and reduced, and afterwards 
ridiculed, the claims of Greece. Such 
action by this country towards Greece 
he could only describe as being most 
wiwise and most ungenerous. English 
statesmen, from the time of Canning, 
had left it upon record that it was to the 
interest of England that the claims of 
Greece should be respected, and, when 
possible, promoted; and that it was 
to the interest of England to keep on 
friendly terms with that little maritime 
nation. And even the present Prime 
Minister spoke of the brilliant future 
before the Greeks, yet they had reason 
to believe he had thrown them over, in 
order to create an alliance with the cor- 
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ruption and despotism of the Turkish 
Empire. England had long owed a re- 
paration to the Greeks. We had con- 
fined them within so small a territory 
that they had no room for development, 
and we had also burdened them with a 
heavy debt. In the circumstances, it 
would be a grievous thing if Italy 
and France undertook the champion- 
ship of rights and claims which were 
confided orginally to our guardianship. 
They made a two-fold charge against 
the Government. In the first place, they 
did not take at the right time the neces- 
sary steps in order to secure for tho 
Greeks a full hearing of their case at the 
Congress; and, in the second place, 
when the question of Greek’s claims 
came before the Congress, the action of 
England reduced the concessions which 
would have been otherwise made. He 
particularly wished to draw the attention 
of the Home Secretary to this matter. 
There were two propositions before the 
Congress. The proposition of the French 
wasto the effect that the Greek Delegates 
should be admitted to the Congress when 
the question of the Border Provinces 
was discussed ; and, secondly, that they 
might be called in by the Congress 
whenever any point in which they were 
likely to be interested was under discus- 
sion. ‘To the first of these proposals the 
English Plenipotentiaries moved an 
amendment to the effect that the Dele- 
gates should be called in when questions 
affecting the Greek Provinces were under 
discussion; because it was urged that 
otherwise their presence, when Crete, 
Macedonia, and Thrace were being dis- 
cussed, would be impossible. It appeared 
that the French proposition reserved full 
liberty to the Congress to call in the 
Greek Delegates whenever it thought fit 
to do so; and Prince Bismarck showed 
that when the question of Crete, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace was brought forward, 
it would be seen who were the friends of 
Greece and who would vote for her being 
heard. Well, when that question was 
discussed the English Plenipotentiaries 
were absolutely silent, and did not in 
any way suggest that the Greek Dele- 
gates should be called in. Whatever 
might be the reason, this was what ac- 
tually occurred, and surely it was a most 
unfortunate result. The English Pleni- 
potentiaries prepared a Memorandum 
fully dealing with the cession of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina ; but there was not 
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a word applying to the transfer of Crete 
to Greece. The English Representatives 
were able to support the selfish claims 
of Austria-Hungary, and at the same 
time to appropriate by secret Treaty an 
Island in the Mediterranean, and could do 
nothing whatsoever for the population 
of Crete, who had placed such profound 
confidence in the generous intentions of 
the British Government. Within the last 
century there had been five revolutions 
in the Island of Crete. Could there be 
any better evidence of the kind of go- 
vernment to which the inhabitants had 
been subjected ? Yet we had found it 
impossible to do anything for them, and 
had handed them over to the tender 
mercies of the Porte. The next charge 
he had to bring against the Government 
was yet more serious, and it had already 
been mentioned by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). It amounted to this—Whereas 
the Representatives of France and of 
Italy were willing that Epirus and Thes- 
saly should be absolutely annexed to 
Greece, the English Representatives op- 
posed this suggestion, and reduced the 
proposition until it became—that which 
appeared in the Protocols—a mere sug- 
gestion to Turkey that she might consent 
to rectify the frontiers of Greece. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Member had stated that the propo- 
sition of Italy and of France was that 
Thessaly and Epirus should be given up 
wholly. On what page was that to be 
found ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
not in the Protocols; but his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea stated that he 
had received private information on the 
subject. At the same time, his hon. 
Friend said the information had been 
confirmed by statements in some of the 
leading German newspapers. He was 
aware that the Home Secretary was not 
going into newspaper reports; but hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
who got everything that was worth 
having from newspaper reports, could 
not afford to be equally independent. 
The peace which the noble Lord had 
brought us from Berlin was only an 
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due time become united to Greece, as 
certain as the unity that had taken place 
in Italy andin Germany. He supposed 
the Prime Minister would not be cynical 
enough to tell Greece to be patient, un. 
less he thought in due time she would 
meet the reward of her patience, and 
that her aspirations, although postponed 
would not be entirely and for ever ax 
tinguished. He wished to say a word 
or two upon the subject of the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention ; and, first of all, 
he wanted to know of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether they thought that the 
policy of warlike preparation, which had 
been adopted, was necessary to obtain 
that Convention? He took it for granted 
that Turkey would only have been too 
glad to make that Convention without 
the necessity of calling out our Reserves, 
or bringing the Indian troops to Malta, 
If it could have been seen that this was 
to be the policy of England, he could not 
help thinking that the Crimean War 
might have been avoided ; because we 
could then, as we were doing now, have 
joined in the partition of Turkey. The 
noble Viscount (Viscount Sandon) had 
told them there was no ambiguity in 
the Convention ; but he considered there 
was great ambiguity in the way in 
which the Government had described it. 
Throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings the Government had been speaking 
with two voices, and he did not know 
which was the true voice. The noble 
Lord had told the House that we had 
only given a limited and conditional 
Guarantee; and the Home Secretary 
told them on Tuesday that we had under- 
taken to protect Asia Minor from Russian 
attack only upon the express condition 
that Turkey reformed herself, and that 
we did not undertake to reform her. 
These statements appeared to be per- 
fectly clear and decisive when taken by 
themselves, and if they were true it was 
hardly worth while to discuss the mat- 
ter much further, for this was a sham 
Convention, perfectly useless, and not 
worth the paper on which it was written. 
About the same time, Lord Salisbury was 
stating in ‘another place,” that the 
policy pursued by the Government had 





armistice, and not a permanent settle- 
ment. That Eastern Roumelia would, 
he did not doubt, ultimately unite with 
Bulgaria in obtaining their complete 
independence ; and he was equally cer- 
tain that Epirus and Thessaly would in 


given to our diplomacy a character of 
plainness and frankness which, perhaps, 
within recent years, it had been in dan- 
ger of losing. The expression, ‘‘recent 
years,” was surely a slip for ‘recent 
months.” If the Guarantee was based 
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upon the promises of Turkey, which ex- 
srience had shown over and over again 
were not to be relied upon, how could it 
be anything but misty and shadowy, 
and how could it possibly give a plain 
and unmistakable character to English 
diplomacy? Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it seemed to him, were on the 
horns of a dilemma. If the Convention 
was necessary to protect British inte- 
rests, it ought not to rest upon such a 
broken reed as Turkish promises. If it 
was not necessary, then what excuse 
could there possibly be for committing 
this country to these new and vast and 
onerous obligations? No one in this 
country believed that Turkey would re- 
form herself. The noble Lord had given 
them a very favourable description of 
the state of things in Asia Minor; 
but even according to his account, they 
wanted what we were accustomed to 
consider essential to good government. 
They wanted a policy ; they wanted an 
administration of justice, which was mere 
extortion, atax which was legalized rob- 
bery, and officials who were corrupt; and 
itwas inconceivable that the Central Au- 
thority at Constantinople, bankrupt and 
discredited, and torn by internal dissen- 
sions, could ever institute the reforms 
required of it. And if Turkey was not 
to reform herself, who was to reform 
her? The President of the Board of 
Trade anticipated that Her Majesty’s 
Government would do so. The otherday, 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Sandon) 
invited them to join with the Govern- 
ment in bringing commerce, and civi- 
lization and prosperity, happiness, and 
peace to the hapless populations of these 
neglected lands. Well, he was not sure 
but that when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment seriously undertook that work 
they would find in himself an earnest 
supporter; but at present they seemed to 
suppose that they could accomplish it— 
that is to say, educe order out of chaos 
—by a stroke of the pen, and by virtue, 
forsooth, of that increasing wisdom 
which, according to the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Sultan had been 
showing from month to month. It was 
not in that way that our Indian Empire 
had been formed. The care, prudence, 
foresight, and skill of our ablest states- 
men had all gone to the making of it, 
backed by the personal influence and 
authority of England herself; and the 
same results were to be achieved in 
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Asiatic Turkey by what ?—by the stroke 
of a harlequin’s wand. The Govern- 
ment could not maintain that they were 
entering upon a great work of civilization, 
and at the same time deny that they 
were undertaking new responsibilities. 
They must either accept or reject both 
propositions. If they rejected both, then 
the Convention was a sham, intended 
merely to cover their retreat from an 
awkward position. If they accepted 
both, then he could only say that never 
in history had this country been called 
upon to take so momentous a step with 
so little information. He would not 
venture, having no knowledge and ex- 
perience himself, to speak at any length 
on the military side of our responsi- 
bilities; but, at the same time, when he 
found that some of the most consider- 
able of military authorities, that some 
of our best Indian administrators, and 
many of our own statesmen doubted and 
denied the necessity of the course that 
had been pursued by the Government, 
it was open to him, ignorant as he was 
of the subject, to doubt also. He would 
point out that even the Government 
themselves had not ventured to rely on 
the importance of Asia Minor in this 
matter. They had been told that that 
would lead to something dim and dis- 
tant in the future, and that Russia 
wanted to have possession of it, and 
would then have a recruiting ground. 
The Opposition had been taunted with 
having no alternative policy. If he 
might suggest one, it would be this—to 
ascertain where the vital interests of 
England really lay, and where her real 
defence properly began, and to wait till 
those interests were menaced, instead of 
rushing to meet a danger which possibly 
had no existence. They were told by 
the Government that they were pursuing 
a policy of duplicity. Duplicity was 
bad enough; but there was one policy 
which was worse, and that was to rush 
at full steam on to the rocks. The Go- 
vernment were following the latter 
course. In his opinion, it was clearly 
shown that while, on the one hand, the 
possession of Asia Minor by Russia 
would bring with it numerous involve- 
ments to her of a very serious and em- 





barrassing kind, and not bring her one 
step nearer to a practical attack on India; 
but by assuming the Protectorate of 
Asia Minor we brought our defence of 
India up to the very jaws of the Russian 
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fortresses, leaving to Russia—what we 
ought jealously to have prevented her 
getting—the choice of time, place, and 
circumstances for attacking us. He felt, 
therefore, under such circumstances, the 
Opposition had only one and a clear 
duty to perform, and that was to pro- 
test against new obligations and lia- 
bilities which had been cast upon us 
without our consent or knowledge. The 
Government had been doing on this 
occasion what they had done on many 
previous occasions. They had been de- 
ferring liabilities which they did not 
themselves like to perform. They had 
drawn a bill on posterity for the defence 
of Asia Minor, and it would be for pos- 
terity to judge their conduct and decide 
when the bill fell due, whether they 
felt bound by the obligations contracted 
in their name, but certainly not with 
their consent. For himself, he had no 
doubt as to what the result would be. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
stem permanently the tide of events, 
and all they could do would not save the 
Ottoman Empire from its well-deserved 
and inevitable fate. 

Mr. Atpzrman COTTON professed 
himself at a loss to understand the 
policy of the Opposition. A few short 
months ago their cry was peace, and 
some of them on that side of the 
House were disposed to join in the cry; 
but now they had obtained peace—a 
peace beyond their expectations — in 
terms of great moment to this country, 
hon. Members opposite were speaking as 
if they would have preferred the al- 
ternative of war. The origin of the 
late war was certainly not due to the 
Government, but rather to the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite and their 
friends, who led Russia to suppose that 
this country would not go to war for 
Turkey. Peace with honour used to be 
the incentive words for war. Now they 
were a sublime truth—an accomplished 
fact. Peace had now been restored, and 
he unhesitatingly said, a peace with 
honour, and he wanted to know why 
hon. Gentlemen opposite did not put the 
pipe of peace between their lips, and join 
us in the happy song. He denied em- 
phatically that the Government had acted 
ungenerously towards Greece. From 
its foundation as a Kingdom that country 
had always enjoyed the sympathy of the 
English people, and would continue to 
receive it. Five thousand milesof frontier 
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was proposed to be given to Grego: 

and he thought the Greeks, when they 

came to consider the results of the 

Congress, would admit they had re. 

ceived great consideration, and received 

quite as large an accession of terri- 

tory as they had expected to obtain, 

He would say to Greece—“ Be patient. 

As a nation scarcely half a century old 

you have done great wonders to hold 
your Kingdom and your power against a 

nation whose people hated you, and were 
hated thoroughly by you in return. The 
time will come when Epirus, Macedonia, 

and Thessaly will, in all probability, be 
added to Greece; but that cannot be 
done in a day.” The object of the Con- 
gress was the consideration of the San 
Stefano Treaty, and not the partition of 
the Turkish Empire. Had Russia suc- 

ceeded in her advance to Constantinople, 

and established herself there, what would 
have become of the Kingdom of Greece ? 
We could not suppose that Russia would 

have tolerated a Kingdom of Greece for 
a moment. Greece would at once have 
become a tributary State. But now we 
had required Turkey not to attack Greece, 
and had put Russia further away from 
her. Russia, in his humble judgment, 
had been put back many years. At the 
present moment her position was not an 
enviable one. She was confronted by the 
discontent of Poland, wars and rebel- 
lions on her Chinese frontier, the con- 
quered but disaffected tribes up to Persia, 
the wide-spread ramifications of secret 
societies all over the Empire, and the 
varied and conflicting interests of north 
and south. It would not, therefore, be 
to her advantage to break the provisions 
of the Treaty, or to rush needlessly into 
a fresh war. He felt that we should 
have some difficulty in managing the 
Turks ; but was England one whit the 
worse for taking possession of Cyprus, 
or for the Convention she had entered 
into with Turkey? He believed that 
nations in the East had had quite enough 
of war, and would hesitate before they 
entered into it again. He believed that 
the Government, in going for peace, had 
studied the wishes of the people of 
England, and that the people of England 
were in accord with the acts of the (o- 
vernment, and did not go with the hon. 
Member opposite in denouncing the 
Convention or what was done at the 
Congress. Some hon. Members talked 
about secret agreements. Did they think 
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it was possible that Russia would have 
attended the Congress if something like 
an understanding as to the course at the 
Congress had not been come to? Much 
had been said about the susceptibility of 
Italy and France. He did not think 
they felt aggrieved at the Convention 
between England and Turkey. What 
was the object of the Government in 
printing the Anglo-Turkish Treaty some 
few days before the Congress separated ? 
It was to give the Plenipotentiaries there 
present an opportunity of communicating 
with their respective Governments, and 
of protesting, if they thought fit. But 
not one protested. The only protest that 
had been made proceeded from hon. 
Members on the other side of the House. 
The whole plan of the Opposition had 
been to throw discredit on the Treaty 
because it was made without the sanction 
of the House. Did they suppose that if 
the Treaty had been submitted to the 
House it would not have received the 
sanction of the House? It would have 
been sanctioned by a large majority; 
but to have submitted it to the House 
would have involved the loss of much 
time, a time when the world was on 
tiptoe to hear peace proclaimed from the 
Berlin Congress. There had not been a 
foreign journal—except some out-of-the- 
way paper—which had complained of 
the action taken by the noble Lords at 
the Congress; he had never known acts 
of such importance as these, done by 
public men, meet with such approbation 
both at home and abroad. As to Cyprus, 
it would be a most valuable acquisition 
to the English nation. Through Cyprus 
the civilization of England would be 
more and more opened to the people of 
the East. The ‘Treaties, he was sure, 
would redound to the honour of Eng- 
land, and lead to an ever-widening path 
to our civilization and commerce. 

Mayor NOLAN said, he could not 
blame the Government for the course 
they had taken in many matters. For 
instance, he approved their conduct in 
calling out the Reserves, and he did not 
consider that they could well have acted 
otherwise. He also thought the Govern- 
ment were quite right in securing such 
& position as Cyprus, and he did not 
blame them much for their conduct at 
the Congress at Berlin, where they could 
not have achieved much more than they 
had done without seriously risking a 
war. But he contended that Russia 
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had retained all she fought for in Asiatic 
Turkey, and in European Turkey she 
conquered up to the very gates of Con- 
stantinople. He believed Russia entered 
into the Congress with a splendid mili- 
tary plan, and although she had given 
way in ¢ertain particulars she had got an 
equivalent for it. He considered the 
question of Greece to be to a very great 
extent a sentimental question. Eng- 
land was not able to secure all she 
wanted in her own interests in the Con- 
gress, therefore she could not be ex- 
pected to secure those of Greece. 
Having said so much in approval of 
the policy of the Government, he would 
revert to one point which seemed to him 
to outweigh all others, and that was 
the Anglo-Turkish Circular. Why we 
should have bound ourselves hand-and- 
foot to go to war on a future occasion, 
it might be very likely at a cost of as 
much as £200,000,000, for the pro- 
tection of Turkey he could not under- 
stand. He could not see any sufficient 
military reason whatever for such an 
engagement, but he saw many objec- 
tions to it. The Crown at the present 
moment was in such a position that it 
would have to go to war for Turkey if 
Asiatic Turkey was attacked; but he 
hardly thought that the country was so 
much in the hands of the Crown that it 
could not get out of such an engage- 
ment. He expected that the Govern- 
ment on this occasion would receive a 
majority, probably of 120, and in that 
case the House of Commons would have 
agreed with the Treaty. It might even 
then be said that the House of Commons 
was five years old, and a future Govern- 
ment might say that they would not ac- 
cept the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons of 1878. He was not at all sure 
that the country would not be appealed 
to on a question of such gigantic im- 
portance ; and even then, being unaware 
of the immense responsibilities that had 
to be undertaken, the country might 
again return the Government opposite to 
power. If that were so, the country 
would have ratified the Treaty ; and that 
being so, if at any future time Russia in- 
vaded Turkey, England would be bound 
to goto war. In the late negotiations 
they shrank from the responsibilities of 
going to war. He did not say they 
were not right in doing so. The coun- 
try, he had no doubt, would have con- 
sented to war; but it was not eager for 
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it, and, therefore, if Government had en- 
gaged in war, they would have under- 
taken a very great responsibility. The 
fault he had to find against the Govern- 
ment was, that if they wanted war they 
should have gone a year ago, when 
Turkey was in a much better position 
than at present, and not have left it to 
a future Ministry, who would be in a 
comparatively disadvantageous position. 
Before the late war Turkey had all the 
resources of European Turkey; but at 
the present time, roughly speaking, she 
had only one-half of those resources. 
She had been deprived of a formidable 
position—namely, the largest river in 
Europe—as a frontier, which was al- 
ways considered the principal protection 
Turkey had against Russian advance. 
If England went to war with Turkey 
against Russia she would have to fight 
without the Quadrilateral, with the Bal- 
kans asthe Turkish frontier. In ‘‘another 
place”’ a good deal had been said by the 
Prime Minister; but the greatest military 
writer—Jomany—simply laughed at the 
Balkans as an immense military posi- 
tion, and Count Von Moltke attributed 
little importance to the Balkans as a 
Turkish frontier unless Turkey held cer- 
tain places; in fact, in future, Turkey 
would be fighting without any real fron- 
tier, the Balkans in their present con- 
dition offering no formidable obstacle. 
The next war would, he believed, be 
one for the possession of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli. In reference to Asiatic 
Turkey, the noble Lord the Postmaster 
General had given it to-night as the opi- 
nion of Count Schouvaloff that Turkey 
was actually in a stronger and in a 
better position than before. That, of 
course, was a polite thing for Count 
Schouvaloff to say, but nothing more. 
The Postmaster General had also given 
it as the opinion of the French Plenipo- 
tentiary that Turkey was now more 
compact. Certainly it was; but he con- 
sidered it rather strange that the noble 
Lord should read out the extract, which 
was to the effect that Turkey, at the ex- 
pense of the sacrifices, was more com- 
pact. Whatever might be said of the 
results of the Congress, it might be 
taken as certain that Turkey had been 
very materially weakened, both in Asia 
and in Europe. Of her strength in Asia, 
the Home Secretary had, he believed, 
spoken erroneously ; for in that part of 
her Dominions there was no continuously 
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defensible position, but only mountains 
which, considering the general eleya. 
tion of the country, were almost insignj- 
ficant. On the other hand, it was to be 
borne in mind that Russia had cop. 
stantly been overcoming the natural 
obstacles in her way. She had now got 
what it had always taken the first year 
of her previous wars with Turkey to ob- 
tain ; and in case of a future war with 
Turkey she would, as it were, commence 
with one year’s fighting to the good. He 
had, therefore, no confidence in the pre- 
sent military situation of Turkey. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Post Office 
had said that precedents were not want- 
ing for our protective alliance with 
Turkey, and had instanced among others 
the Tripartite Treaty. But that Treaty, 
compared with the Treaty of Berlin and 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, was easy 
of accomplishment and fulfilment, espe- 
cially as it provided us with powerful 
Allies, while the new Guarantee would 
have to be maintained by us alone and 
in all probability at a vast cost. Also, 
as the noble Lord had said, there were 
the Treaties for the protection of Portu- 
gal, and Sweden and Norway ; but in 
both cases we had in our favour either 
strong Allies or a defensible position. In 
short, England had entered into a very 
bad bargain, and into an engagement 
the fulfilment of which, at no very dis- 
tant date, would probably costas much as 
£200,000,000, and that would affect his, 
as well as other constituencies; therefore, 
it was not to be entered into with a light 
heart. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by remarking that he did not 
blame the Government for many of their 
acts, which he considered wise and un- 
avoidable; but he believed that they 
had simply postponed the engagement, 
and in doing so they had left England 
in a much worse position to fulfil it than 
that which she previously occupied. 
Str JOHN HAY contended that by 
concluding the Convention which they 
had done with Turkey, the Government 
had pursued a wise course. They had 
defined a clear and distinct boundary, 
which they declared that Russia should 
not pass. Until a boundary line was 
drawn between Canada and the United 
States, causes of embroilment were con- 
stantly arising ; but since the boundary 





had been clearly defined, peace had been 
maintained between England and the 
United States without a fear almost of 
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its being broken. He carried his mind 
into Asia, and he believed the same 
policy there would be attended with 
success. He did not believe that it 
would be impossible to compel Russia 
to zespect the boundary so drawn 
by the Government. As he read the 
Convention, it meant this. Hitherto 
Great Britain had engaged with other 
Powers to protect Turkey in the work of 
reform ; but other Powers had not always 
found it convenient to support England 
inthe desire for reform. In Asia Minor, 
none of the Powers were willing to assist 
England, and it was in Asia Minor that 
England’s great interestslie. They said 
to the present Sultan, whose conduct was 
guided by the instincts of humanity— 
“ We will show you the way this country 
may be reformed;”’ and they said to 
Russia —‘‘ You must not cross the 
boundary line while those reforms are 
going on.” To the eastward of this 
territory lay Persia, and they knew how 
vast were their interests in that quarter ; 
and he thought a railway to our Indian 
Possessions was quite within the bounds 
of possibility. Then a hostile advance 
by Russia on India would be easily 
threatened by our position on her flank 
—a position which would enable England 
to expose Russia to the greatest danger. 
He, therefore, differed from the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Major Nolan) 
who distrusted the Convention. Again, 
the possession of Cyprus appeared to 
him to be of the greatest possible 
advantage to England. It was quite 
true that in Cyprus there was no harbour 
for large ships ; but no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in landing troops, and the 
position was invaluable in making it 
easy for England to protect the Suez 
Canal. With regard to Greece, he did 
not see what there was to complain of. 
The Greek Government had been fostered 
by this country from the beginning until 
now, but the Greeks had not shown 
themselves very capable of governing. 
There were, no doubt, many causes for 
the failure; he was not blaming the 
Greeks for the failure. When he had 
the honour of serving in those parts, 
and visiting Greece, he could then ride 
to Marathon or Thermopyle with as 
much safety as he could now ride to 
Wimbledon or Epsom; but within the 
last few years it had become hazardous 
work travelling in Greece. There was a 
noble Lord in the House who could 
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speak with authority on this subject, 
and they all knew how many excellent 
British subjects had lost their lives while 
travelling in the most innocent manner 
in that so-called civilized country. They 
looked forward with great hope to an 
improvement in Greece ; and, no doubt, 
ifherterritory was extended—ifthey gave 
her larger responsibilities—they would 
enable Greece eventually to take a higher 
place in Europe than she now held. 
Several of the hon. Members on the Op- 
position side who had addressed the 
House spoke frequently of the Berlin 
Treaty, but they altogether omitted to 
consider the Treaty of San Stefano. 
They forgot that when that Treaty was 
made, Russia had her hand on her 
victim’s throat, and that her Army was 
on the point of seizing Constantinople, 
with a huge Bulgaria in the rear taking 
up the heart of Turkey, and reaching 
down even to the Mediterranean. If 
that Treaty had been allowed to stand, it 
would have been impossible to hope that 
Greece would reach the height of her 
ambition. If Greeks had been incorpo- 
rated in a new Slav State, there would 
have been no chance of their being 
transferred to Greece in case its expan- 
sion should ensue from the failure to re- 
generate Turkey, and of the success of 
the efforts to do so he had no very strong 
hope. Yet, if the arrangements which 
Russia had based upon her conquests 
had been completed, the Greeks would 
have been debarred from any increase of 
territory. We might entertain the hope 
that Greece would be enabled, by ex- 
perience of good government, to claim 
the confidence of Europe and of her own 
people, and that, by acquiring Thessaly 
and Epirus, and Byzantium for her 
capital, she might become a Power 
strong enough to restrain Russian 
designs on Constantinople; but to say 
that we neglected Greek interests when 
we enabled her Representative to appear 
at the Congress, and when we saved a 
possible part of future Greece from ab- 
sorption by Bulgaria was to exhibit a 
desire, not to benefit Greece, but to 
damage Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and the clause of the Resolution of 
the noble Marquess which contained 
this charge ought to be withdrawn. 
He confessed he had heard with regret 
that the European Plenipotentiaries 
generally had permitted Russia to seize 
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Treaty of 1856 had assigned to Rou- 
mania. He had not, however, much 
sympathy with Roumania. That State 
had been created that it might be an 
Eastern Belgium, and that Russia might 
not have access to the Danube; England, 
France, and Austria uniting, in the Tri- 
partite Treaty, to make invasion of Rou: 
mania a casus belli. But the misconduct 
of the Turkish Government, the bar- 
barities that were committed—not all on 
one side — and the appeals made to 
popular passion, rendered it impossible 
to carry out the bargain that had been 
made to defend Turkey. No one had 
ever expected Roumania to resist the 
power of Russia in her late advance to 
the Danube by force; but she had 
thrown herself into the arms of Russia, 
and assisted to break the peace of 
Europe, and, having benefited by such 
alliance, she had no right to come and 
ask Europe to defend her against her 
Ally. He thought the conduct of Russia 
had been infamous; but it was not our 
business to go to war to protect Rou- 
mania after she had neglected the duty 
for which she had been created. If 
Prince Charles had been true to his 
pledges, Roumania would have had a 
fair claim on Austria and England, and 
on France, if she had been able to unite 
with them. As it was, Roumania had 
fallen among thieves and had associated 
with them, and she must make the best 
of her bargain. ‘There was even one 
advantage in what had occurred between 
Roumania and Russia, since it was a 
lesson to all the States of Europe in 
regard to what they had to expect from 
the promises of Russia, which were 
limited entirely by her earth hunger ; 
territory she would have from friends 
who were foolish enough to trust her, 
or foes who could not resist. He en- 
tirely concurred with what the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major Nolan) had 
said on the subject of Batoum. It was 
a great misfortune that port should have 
been given to Russia, and a hardship, 
because it had not been taken by force. 
Though he had not been at Batoum, he 
had served in the Black Sea and studied 
the charts, and he knew that away from 
the Crimea there were only two good 
harbours, Batoum and Bourgas. If the 
Treaty of San Stefano had been main- 
tained, Turkey would have been left 
without a port; but by the Treaty of 
Berlin she had gained Bourgas, which 
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was in a better situation, and a better 
harbour than Batoum. That was an 
enormous gain to Russia. As to the 
talk about keeping it a commercial port. 
it was naturally a strong place, and 
landing a few heavy guns and planting 
torpedoes would make it impregnable 
The great advantage to Russia would be 
that they would now have a terminable 
harbour for the railway from Tiflis to 
Poti. The reason why the cession of 
Batoum, which had not been conquered 
by Russia, was a loss to us was that we 
were the natural opponents of Russia, 
The conditions in Europe, Asia, the 
Mediterranean, and all over the world, 
made us antagonists; and he did not 
believe there would be peace except for 
so long as, for her own purposes, and 
from fear of the power of England, 
Russia chose to maintain it. The gain 
of territory by Servia and Montenegro 
was advantageous, and he had always 
felt that the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria would be the 
surest guarantee for peace in that quar- 
ter of Europe. It enabled Austria to 
cut off a source of an enormous expense 
to her from the constant disturbances on 
her frontier, while it enabled her to 
assume a military position which would 
make it much more dangerous in future 
for Russia to attack Constantinople by 
land. For these reasons, he should sup- 
port the Amendment; and he hoped his 
explanation would satisfy the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who last spoke, and 
secure for the Amendment the votes of 
the Irish Members. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that the ob- 
servations he had to make to the House 
had reference entirely to the Convention 
between England and Turkey, and he 
wished, as a humble Member of that 
House, to enter his most emphatic pro- 
test against that Convention. In his 
opinion, it entailed upon the people of 
this country unseen difficulties and in- 
terminable evils. At that moment, 
most thinking men in the country were 
considering what was likely to be the 
outcome of that Convention. He con- 
fessed that he had heard, with no small 
surprise, that the Government were 
not in earnest, and that in all pro- 
bability the Convention would not be 
carried out. Now, he for one, would 
protest against any such course being 
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pledge that they would carry out certain 
yal and well-defined duties. Those 
were, first, that they should protect the 
Dominions of the Sultan in Asia against 
any encroachments by Russia; and the 
second was, that they should take care 
that the Sultan’s Government was pro- 
perly administered in that part of his 
Dominions. But there was something 
a little more even than that. In the 
despatch of Lord Salisbury to Sir Austen 
Iayard, of the 30th of May, England 
dearly undertook another duty, and that 
was to protect the Sultan against his 
ownsubjects. Butnow another additional 
duty had been cast upon them by the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket). Following, as the hon. and 
learned Member did, the very able speech 
of the noble Lord the Leader of the 
Opposition, who, in his opinion, disposed 
entirely of that bogus, the attempt of 
Russia to take India, he explained to 
the House, and his views were endorsed 
the following night by the Home Secre- 
tary, that we were not undertaking this 
duty merely to protect our Indian Pos- 
sessions, but in order to safeguard Con- 
stantinople against Russia. If that were 
not done, Russia might go through Ar- 
menia and take Constantinople; so that 
now they had four duties imposed upon 
them. He would venture to say that a 
policy of that magnitude should not only 
have been submitted to the House of 
Commons, but, in his humble opinion, 
it was a matter that should have gone 
much beyond the consultation of 
the Legislature; for he doubted very 
much whether the consideration and 
the wisdom even of the Legislature 
was enough in a case of that nature, 
involving, as it did, such enormous 
responsibilities, without first putting 
the whole case clearly and fully and un- 
derstandably before the people of Eng- 
land. By that Convention the Go- 
vernment had undoubtedly pledged 
34,000,000 of people of this country 
to defend the undertakings they had 
entered into. Now, he ventured to be- 
lieve that if they were to submit the 
question to the calm consideration of 
the people of England, that they would 
look at it by the light of homely wisdom 
and common sense, they would not sup- 
port the Government in entering into 
that Convention. He only wished the 
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He thought the very first question the 
people would ask would be this—Was 
it wise to enter into partnership with 
such a partneras Turkey? He thought 
they would inquire whether it was a safe 
sort of partnership, and whether such a 
Government as that of Turkey, which 
was either unable or unwilling, or, 
perhaps both, to protect the lives and 
property and the honour of her peace- 
ful and industrious subjects ; and which, 
during the last 20 years, had squandered 
every penny of money she could obtain 
in loans from any Government. But if 
this new partner was in a hopeless state 
of bankruptcy a few years ago, what was 
his position now? He had lost the tri- 
butary States of Roumania and Servia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were now in 
the hands of Austria, and Bulgaria would 
have 50,000 Russian troops to maintain 
for the next nine months. Now, the 
direct consequence of that state of things 
was, that just as there was an increase 
of pressure of taxation, so there would 
be an increase of bad government. The 
Sultan regarded himself asthe Vicegerent 
of the Prophet ; the Pasha was the image 
of the Sultan ; and the soldiers were the 
servants ofthe Pashas; and,consequently, 
the soldiers would do whatever they 
were ordered to do by the Pashas in 
order that they might return to the 
Sultan the amount of taxes which was 
demanded of them. The truth was that 
England was emulating Russia in her 
weak point. JRussia had an enormous 
and wide-spread territory. He thought 
that the extension of the Empire by 
adding Colonies was one thing and was 
a safe policy, because the Colonies were 
self-governed. But the addition that was 
now proposed was of the worst kind. It 
was of the same character as that of 
India, which, at the present time, gave us 
no smallamount of trouble. It was even 
worse than that, because they would not 
only be subjected to the control of their 
own Government or even to the control 
of the Sultan, but they would be sub- 
jected to something beyond that ; for, 
undoubtedly, Russia might at any 
moment step in with something to say. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would quote one other extract from 
Mr. Crow’s book, Zhe Greek and the 
Turk, which would show the character 
of the administration England was 
undertaking in the East. The author 
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“That taking the worst that was said of the 
treatment of the Christian rayah in Europe, he 
was 10 times more prosperous and happy than 
the inhabitants of the land which the Turks 
might be said to have to themselves.” 


It had taken all the European Powers to 
obtain justice for Turkeyin Europe, while 
-England was about to attempt single- 
handed to govern Asia Minor. Something 
had been said about the commercial ad- 
vantages of this acquisition, and when 
he first heard of the new task we had 
undertaken, he was prejudiced in favour 
of the scheme. Now, however, that he 
had examined the matter carefully, 
he could only consider such an idea a 
hopeless delusion. It was impossible to 
have trade where people were so lawless 
as they were in Asia Minor, where there 
were no roads, and where the hope of 
having roads was most remote. So far 
from this Convention promoting trade, 
he believed it would tend greatly to 
throw the Persian trade into Russian 
hands, and tend to place Russia in pos- 
session of the shortest routes to India. 
There was no chance whatever of trade 
being developed under present circum- 
stances. But then they would probably 
be told of railways and guarantees of 
railways. Well, first as to the Persian 
Gulf. Dr. Evatt said of it, that its shores 
consisted of mountain ranges running 
parallel with the sea, and having be- 
tween their bases a small shelf of land, 
probably the hottest part of the known 
world. Without rain, without rivers, 
and without vegetation, it was impos- 
sible to imagine a land more barren or 
more desolate in appearance; while the 
climate was most trying to Europeans. 
As to the Euphrates Valley scheme, the 
same writer said that if ever it were 
constructed it would be constructed 
purely as an English undertaking. 
Turkey was unable to build it, and no 
other nation wanted it. Turkey was 
not wealthy enough to build it, and even 
if she were, a line through a desert 
would never pay. Such a railway could 
not be made without a guarantee from 
our Government, and if it were made, 
who would it be made for? ‘Then, 
again, if they had a fear of Russia 
reaching India, how were they to guard 
the railway? How many soldiers would 
be necessary for the purpose? He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite whether, 
if the people of this country were con- 
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cial aspects of this question to be of g 
serious character. We had undertaken 
the Protectorate of a great territory 
and we should have never-ceasing appli. 
cations for money for railways, fortifica. 
tions here and there, and other Purposes, 
We had undertaken the guardianship 
of 1,350 miles of coast along the Medi- 
terranean, more than once-and-a-half 
the mileage of the coast of Spain and 
France. And at Cyprus we were a vast 
distance from the point as to which the 
Prime Minister had declared to Russia 
—‘‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther.” It was difficult to say how 
many soldiers would be required. The 
Prime Minister had said that the late 
war was a_ great war, and _ that 
1,000,000 of soldiers had been engaged 
in it. If that were true, were we to 
have that which all European countries 
had—a conscription? Let the Govern- 
ment put conscription before the coun- 
try, and the working men would 
quickly thoroughly understand this 
question. Conscription once proposed 
would make the people more thorough- 
going politicians than this country 
had ever seen before. The Prime 
Minister went to the Congress, and 
he found it necessary to bring home 
something. The noble Lord was like 
Moses Primrose in The Vicar of Wake- 
field, who went to the fair and brought 
home as the price of the horse he took 
to sell a gross of shagreen spectacles. 
We sent the Prime Minister to the fair, 
and he had to bring something back; 
but what he brought back was scarcely 
what we expected. The more the sub- 
ject was investigated the worse we should 
see it to be. Viewing the matter by the 
light of facts, we must admit that we 
were much damaged in the eyes of 
Europe. He thought the Government 
of England ought to have consulted the 
people of England before coming to so 
serious a determination. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
there were really two questions before 
the House. The first was the conduct 
of the Government before and during 
the war, and the second their acts in 
relation to the peace. In regard to the 
first point, it had often been said that if 
the Government had supported the united 
action of Europe on the basis of the 
Berlin Memorandum the war would have 
been avoided, and results almost as s8- 





tisfactory as those of the Treaty of Berlin 
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would have been obtained. He ventured 
to say that no one who looked at the 
real position of the combatants would 
share such an opinion. The war had 
its origin, not in the Bulgarian rising, 
but in the ambition of one man, and in 
the determination of Russia to bring that 
conflict about before Greece had placed 
herself in a position which would have 
prevented Russia from arriving at Con- 
stantinople. Nowhere in the Resolu- 
tions had the Opposition ventured to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
been guilty of any neglect or want of 
due precaution or foresight in what they 
did before or during the war. The main 
uestion which arose in the debate re- 
lated to the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government with reference to the peace. 
The first Resolution, which seemed to 
bear the impress of the hand of the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), dealt with Greece. It ap- 
peared to be assumed that this country 
entered into a compact with Greece to 
do all we could for her at the Conference. 
In point of fact, however, the Corre- 
spondence in the Blue Books showed that 
the compact which existed had been 
loyally fulfilled by England. That Cor- 
respondence clearly showed that the 
question which the Greeks desired to 
bring before the Congress was the boun- 
dary question, and no other. The Eng- 
lish Government also promised to use 
their best influence in order to secure 
for the Greek populations of the Turkish 
Provinces any administrative reforms 
and advantages which might be con- 
ferred on the Christian population of 
any other place. Looking at what had 
occurred before and at the Congress, he 
had no hesitation in saying that our 
Plenipotentiaries had fulfilled the en- 
gagements of the Government, and had 
done everything for Greece that it was 
possible to do. And who was it, after 
all, that complained? Not the Greeks. 
Ithad not been suggested for a moment, 
to his knowledge, 4 any Greek subject 
or by any Greek newspaper, that Eng- 
land had been disloyal. No; the charge 
came from hon. Members opposite, and 
not from those whose interests were at 
stake. What was it that Greece might 
be supposed to complain of ? Not being 
allowed to go to war? Why, she was 
bankrupt in purse and lean in popula- 
tion, and had great cause to be thankful 
that she took the advice of England. 
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Greece must solidify her own country, 
and that she was only just accomplish- 
ing, before she sought to extend her 
power. Could she hope to gain at once 
what others had only gained in time ? 
She might thank Europe for preventing 
Russia barring against her the walls of 
Stamboul. If she only had patience, 
‘‘ the mulberry leaf would become satin.” 
She had an inheritance still left open to 
her, and her wisest policy was to wait 
and learn how rare in the annals of 
history were the instances of national 
rejuvenescence. He would pass now 
from Greece to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. First of all, as to the mode in 
which it had been obtained. It had been 
said—‘‘ How dare you abuse Russia for 
having a secret Alliance with Turkey, 
and yet go with a secret Alliance your- 
selves with Turkey into the Congress?” 
It was all very well to put the propo- 
sition in that way, but a very serious 
consideration had been omitted by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. What 
Her Majesty’s Government said to Russia 
was not—‘‘ You shall not have a secret 
Agreement with Turkey,” but—‘ You 
shall not have a secret Agreement which 
contravenes the public Agreements of 
Europe.” If the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention did in any way contravene the 
Treaty of 1856, then it ought to fall 
to the ground. It was because it was 
absolutely a step in the direction of 
carrying out that Treaty that we were 
allowed to go into the Congress, al- 
though we had an Agreement with Tur- 
key in our pocket; and it was because 
the Treaty of San Stefano was in direct 
contravention of the Treaty of 1856 that 
England objected to it. But it was said 
the Prerogative of the Crown had been 
considerably abused, because the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was agreed to with- 
out the consent of Parliament. With 
regard to this, there was one hon. Mem- 
ber opposite who must have been sur- 
prised to hear the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. He alluded to the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who, on 
bringing forward a Motion to the effect 
that Commercial Treaties, at all events, 
should not be signed without the ap- 
proval of Parliament, was met by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich with 
the following words :— 

‘The question is too large to attempt to 
discuss it now. It goes really to the root of one 
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of the most important parts of the Prerogatives 
of the Crown.” 
That was the view taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman, when it was proposed 
that Commercial Treaties should be 
discussed by Parliament before being 
signed ; but it was one which did not 
seem to have occurred to him in the 
present case. The Treaty with France 
in 1860, again, was concluded amid the 
greatest secrecy—a circumstance, which 
only showed how the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could alter his views according 
to the circumstances in which he hap- 
pened to be placed. There were other 
instances of a similar kind, and to accuse 
Her Majesty’s Government of improper 
secrecy was altogether too monstrous. 
As to the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks upon Cyprus, he could only say 
that our acquisition of the Island was 
perfectly in accordance with the Treaty 
of 1856, whereas the seizure of Constan- 
tinople by Russia would have been a 
breach of it. The second part of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention referred to 
the work which had been undertaken 
in Asia Minor. Of this, it had been said 
that it was the most gigantic task that 
any nation ever undertook. While he 
did not know that that need frighten 
them, it would be seen by anyone who 
chose to look at a despatch of May, 1876, 
setting out the Turkish code of reform, 
how easy it would be to see whether that 
code was properly carried out or not; 
but he thought his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary had put the matter 
in the best possible way, when he said— 
‘* Surely what Russia can do England can do; 
surely if Russia is to be believed in stating she 
could undertake all these duties, England is not 
so far inferior in administrative qualities that 
she cannot do what Russia can do.”’ 
The hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs 
(Mr. Grant Duff) told them they must 
not point to India as exhibiting a state 
of things to Asia Minor. No; they 
pointed to India to show what England 
had done under far more difficult cir- 
cumstances than now existed, and they 
said that the men who could do the work 
they had done in India could do the 
work that was still to be done in Asia 
Minor. He would ask the House which 
would be the more difficult task —to 
bring about a proper state of adminis- 
tration amongst a loyal people, or 
amongst the ruined and estranged people 
of Bulgaria? He would call as a wit- 
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ness, CountSchouvaloff. It was recorded 
on page 68 of the Protocols, that’ 


‘* Count Schouvaloff desires to give to the 
Congress a general idea of what has been done 
in Bulgaria since the Russian Army entered it 
and what remains to be done there. ‘The lata 
Prince Tchekersky was struck with the fact 
that the Turkish legislation was well suited to 
the wants of the country, only the laws and Te. 
gulations were not known to the public func. 
tionaries who were to put them in force.” 


What Russia undertook to do in Bul- 
garia, surely we, with our not inferior 
administrative qualities, might under. 
take to doin Asia Minor? Ifit could be 
done, they would all agree that it should 
be done. If England had such a work 
before her, she would not grudge a little 
labour or a little cost in carrying it out, 
But he would even take a lower ground, 
and say that while the markets of the 
Continent were being more and more 
closed to us by an insane love of great 
armaments, we could find markets in 
those old countries ifthey were educated 
in the arts of peace. By such means, 
England would be well repaid for what- 
ever cost the task she had undertaken 
would involve. One word as to the 
attack which had been made upon 
Austria by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. It would 
not be forgotten that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced, a 
few weeks since, that Austria was our 
Ally, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
reply, and on the spur of the moment, 
bitterly attacked Austria, and endea- 
voured to sow the seeds of discord be- 
tween that country and England. He 
wondered to see such a departure from 
the loyalty he owed to his country on 
the part of a right hon. Gentleman. No 
one had more respect with regard for 
the right hon. Gentleman than he had; 
but he could not remember anything 
that he more regretted than that attack 
upon Austria. The Government of 
Austria was now very far from being 
what it was 20 years ago. Even in 
Cracow the people were well governed, 
free from police espionage, and at full 
liberty to worship according to their 
conscience. It was not fair to say that 
Turkish Provinces were handed over to 
the tender mercies of Austria, and least 
of all by one who seemed to have given 
in’ his adhesion to the despotism of 
Russia. One word he wished to add as 
to the relations of England and Russia, 
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He did not believe that the result of this 
druggle, though it might have alienated 
them for a time, would be to separate 
Russia and England. He might, per- 
haps, be thought to be speaking with 
some especial reasons for such a hope; 
but, bringing to bear upon this subject 
such means of knowledge as had oc- 
curred to him, he regarded it in this 
jight. The war was counselled and 

janned by one whose policy it was to 
guide his august Master and his country 
along the path of ambition, and conse- 
quent distrust of England. The day 
yas coming when the advancing years 
of one whose age did not, however, inter- 
fre with his doing his country good 
service at the Council Board of Europe, 
would necessarily remove him from his 
high position. Who should succeed 
himin that high place? The advance 
of the Armies of Russia to the Straits, 
and the occupation of their strong places, 
the further weakening of Turkey, and 
the thwarting the will of England, would 
form a claim almost irresistible. That 
step had failed, and had brought serious 
losses on- his country, and Europe was 
freed from the dangers which would at- 
tend such a succession to Prince Gort- 
chakoff. Who then was to take his 
place ?—for upon that would depend the 
future of the relations between Russia 
and England. He was glad to hear the 
words of appreciation used by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the 
Second Plenipotentiary of Russia. Most 
carefully had he guarded the interests 
of his country; but upon those interests 
he had brought to bear his insight into 
the views and power of this country. 
Count Schouvaloff knew well that Eng- 
land aimed not at conquest, but progress ; 
and under his counsels, grounded, as he 
believed they must be, on the value of 
friendship between England and Russia, 
the older country would, while she might 
sometimes restrain, lead her younger 
rival along the path of a real strength 
and greatness. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had advised 
the Opposition to study somewhat more 
dlosely the religion of Russia. He 
would retort by advising the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to study somewhat 
more closely the religion of Christian 
charity, and not to impute a want of 
loyalty to their country to those who 
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Resolution. 934 
were unfortunate enough to differ from 
him upon some particular point. During 
the last two years, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had not deemed it necessary 
to trouble the House with speeches, or 
the Government with questions, upon 
Eastern affairs. He had known that 
delicate and difficult negotiations were 
going on; he had felt that the access to 
information possessed by private Mem- 
bers was of necessity limited, and he 
shrank from the responsibility of making 
newspaper paragraphs the basis of a 
question, or of building up a speech 
upon club rumours, which often turned 
out to have no substantial foundation. 
But to-night there was no question of 
idle rumours or newspaper paragraphs. 
With authentic documents before them 
—though neither so full nor so complete 
as they might desire—they were called 
upon to review the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and he would ask 
for the indulgence of the House but for 
a very few minutes whilst he sought to 
justify the vote which he intended to 
give after such review. Now the Reso- 
lutions which his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had submitted to 
the House embodied two separate sets 
of questions—the one connected with 
the Berlin Treaty, and the other relative 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
regretted that those questions should 
have been mixed up as they had been, 
because he felt a disposition—and he 
knew many Liberals who shared the 
feeling—to express general approval of 
the Berlin Treaty, while expressing 
utter disapproval of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. The former appeared to 
have been built up upon a series of 
compromises between the Great Powers, 
and he had some reluctance to take hold 
of any one compromise out of thewhole 
quantity, and to diminish a general ap- 
proval by a particular expression of re- 
gret. As regarded the Convention, he 
believed there were so many strong 
reasons against it that it might very well 
have been separately brought before the 
House. With reference to the allusion 
which was made in the Resolution of 
his noble Friend to Greece, it had 
been hinted that that reference was 
unfortunate, inasmuch as it might give 
rise to the idea that there was a Party 
in this country which would be ready to 
support the Greeks if they saw fit to 
enter upon a struggle in opposition to 
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Turkey ; but it could not be too fully 
denied by hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House that any such Party ex- 
isted, or was likely to exist, in England. 
The danger—if danger there were— 
arose from the Prime Minister having 
told Greece that she had a future if she 
would only wait, and those words— 
when interpreted by a Greek—could 
only mean, under the circumstances, an 
accession of territory by Greece. If it 
was to be obtained by peaceful diplo- 
macy, why was it not done now? He 
feared that the words of the Prime 
Minister and the action of the Congress 
upon this point would give rise to future 
disturbances in Greece; whilstif it was 
true that whilst the Slav populations 
who had followed Russia had received a 
large measure of freedom, the Hellene 
populations, who had trusted England, 
had received nothing but fair words ; he 
also feared that they had given a great 
and unnecessary power and prestige to 
Russia at the expense of this country. 
He was not prepared to express dis- 
proval of the Berlin Treaty as a whole, 
or join in the condemnation of the 
Plenipotentiaries who took part in 
settling that Treaty. As soon as those 
two Noblemen had been appointed Pleni- 
potentiaries, he had shut out from 
his mind altogether the fact that they 
had ever been political antagonists, and 
had endeavoured to remember only that 
they were the Representatives of his 
country. And he felt bound to say that, 
although they might have committed 
mistakes in some of the difficult details 
with which they had to do, yet as a 


Turkish Convention, he said at once 
that the longer he looked at it the 
greater astonishment did he feel both at 
the manner and the matter of that Con. 
vention. It would really seem asif they 
had been living in a mist and a fog 
during the last two years. During thaj 
time they had constantly had dinned 
into their ears stories about the dupli- 
city, the intrigues, the secret diplomacy 
of Russia. They had heard these 
things in private conversations, they had 
read them in public speeches, they had 
seen them in the columns of the Press; 
even the very boards of our theatres 
had been employed to depict the system 
of espionage attributed to Russia, and 
the wily arts by which she was supposed 
to conduct her diplomatic strategy. But 
whet would the theatres of St. Peters- 
burg justly produce next year? There 
was no secret act of Russia which Go- 
vernment had not equalled in their re- 
cent action; and he said, more in sorrow 
than in anger, that they had dragged 
down the name of English diplomacy 
and statesmanship, and had committed 
a double offence'against the Great Powers 
of Europe, and against the Constitution 
of their own country. How had they 
sinned against the Great Powers? Be- 
cause they had concluded a Convention 
behind the backs of the other Plenipo- 
tentiaries, and had studiously kept it 
from them. At the very moment when 
they were sitting together in Congress 
upon those Eastern affairs to which that 
Convention related ; at the very moment 
that our Plenipotentiaries were using 
conciliatory language and with a pa- 


whole, he believed they had acted as | tronizing benevolence were patting the 
they thought best to sustain the honour | Russian Plenipotentiaries on the back 
and reputation of this country, and he | for their conciliatory language and de- 
did not grudge them the public approval | meanour, our Government was con- 
which they had received. He condoned | cluding a secret Convention which could 
any faults in the manipulation of the | only be justified upon the supposition 
Congress. He thought that it was the | that Russia was not only not conciliatory 
duty of every Englishman to support | butwas both aggressive and treacherous. 
and wish well to the peaceful solution | If this Convention was of any import- 


which had been reached, and he trusted 


ance, why was it not to be submitted to 


that the peace which the Plenipoten- | Congress as well as the Treaty of San 
tiaries had brought home might be last- | Stefano? That Treaty had been won 


ing and satisfactory to this country and 


by Russia at the point of the sword 


to Europe. He did not blame the pro- | after enormous sacrifices of blood and 
ceedings within the Congress; but, turn- | treasure. But their Convention was also 





ing to the words and actions of the | aresult ofthe war, for they had told them 


Plenipotentiaries outside and beside the 
Congress in contrast to those within it, 


that but for the war the Sultan would 
never have signed it. Why was not one 


he gave them his unqualified disappro- | Treaty as well as the other to be sub- 





val. When he turned to the Anglo- | mitted to Congress? But the noble Lord 
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the President of the Board of Trade 
Viscount Sandon) had told them that 
the Great Powers were not offended, be- 
cause none of them had protested. But 
Great Powers who had an adequate 
gnse of their own dignity did not always 
protest unless they were prepared to 
follow up their protest by other action, 
and the absence of a protest did not ne- 
cssatily imply any satisfaction or ap- 

roval. But if the Government believed 
that the other Great Powers really felt 
satisfaction and approval, what a pity it 
yas that they had not obtained the ex- 

ression of such feelings in a regular 
and legitimate way by submitting their 
Convention to the Congress. And when 
the wordsof M. Gambetta were triumph- 
antly quoted to the effect that Austria 
now stood as a sentinel at one end of the 
Eastern arena and England at the other, 
he would beg to remind the House of 
the vast difference between the two. 
Austria stood as the sentinel duly ap- 
pointed by the will and authority of the 
Congress of the Great Powers. Austria 
was the keeper’s dog appointed to watch 
the game, whilst England represented 
the poacher’s dog who came to bay at 
the game without any authority, and 
night possibly be suspected of some 
sinister intentions. But whether or no 
the manner of making this Convention 
had been an offence against the other 
Great Powers, he maintained that it had 
been a grave offence against the Con- 
stitution of England. Parliament had 
no knowledge of this Convention till it 
had been made and ratified. He knew 
well the answer which would be made. 
lathe first place, it was said that the 
Crown had a right to conclude Treaties 
without consulting Parliament; and, 
secondly, that if the present Conven- 
tion had been submitted to Parliament, 
there would have been a delay, which 
would have defeated its objects. Let 
him deal with both assertions. He did 
not deny—no one denied—that the 
Crown had this right. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowe) had never denied it ; 
and he would observe that, amid all the 
gibes and jeers with which the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) had answered this 
part of the speech of his right hon. 
Friend, he had not been able to disprove 
or deny one of his assertions. This 
right of the Crown existed, but it ex- 
isted upon sufferance, and its frequent 
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and incautious use would inevitably en- 
danger its existence. It was a right 
which should be used sparingly, and with 
great caution and judgment. The Go- 
vernment would find it dangerous to put 
Prerogative in the place of Represen- 
tative action. They might quote to him 
precedents, as had been already done; 
but his reply was simple. This right 
was one, every exercise of which should 
be specially depending upon each par- 
ticular case, and no precedent was of 
value unless they could show that a ne- 
cessity for the exercise of the right had 
existed in the present case equal to that 
which had existed at the time of the 
precedent, and that the surrounding cir- 
cumstances were identical. Not only 
should the right be sparingly exercised, 
but there were two conditions of affairs 
in which it should not be exercised at 
all. The first was, when the Treaty con- 
cluded without consultation with Parlia- 
ment involved the adoption of any new 
policy which had not been submitted 
either to the Hereditary or the Elective 
branch of the Legislature; the second 
was when it involved.a large additional 
expenditure of public money, or, in other 
words, a large addition to the taxation 
of the country which had not received 
the sanction of those Representatives of 
the people who were specially charged 
to watch over the taxation of those 
whom they represented. What did Mr. 
Fox say upon this point? Speaking of 
the Sardinian Treaty in 1794, he made 
use of these words— 

“He should perhaps be told, that the treaty 
being concluded by his Majesty, the proper re- 
presentative of the country in all transactions 
with foreign powers, the House could not re- 
fuse to ratify it, without subjecting themselves 
to the imputation of a breach of faith. This 
doctrine he must peremptorily deny. If the 
House was considered as bound to make good 
every treaty which His Majesty, by the advice 
of his ministers, might think proper to conclude, 
there was a complete surrender of the public 
purse to the executive power.”—[Larl. Hist., 
xxx. 1312-13.] 

Now, no amount of eloquence and no 
intrepidity of assertion on the Treasury 
Bench would convince any impartial 
mind that they had not entered upon a 
Convention which would entail a vast 
additional expenditure upon the country. 
They haddone more. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) would say emphatically 
that they had made an approach to per- 
sonal government which, unless noticed 








and checked, might work infinite mis- 
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chief. There were great advantages in 
personal government; the concentration 
of power, the easy wielding of autho- 
rity, the facility of the execution of 
plans—all these were found of advan- 
tage in countries where absolutism ex- 
isted. But our forefathers had arrived at 
the deliberate conclusion that the bless- 
ings of a free Constitutional Govern- 
ment outweighed all the advantages of 
any other system. Their opinion had 
been emphatically endorsed by the people 
of this country, and we ought to watch 
with a vigilant and jealous eye any 
encroachment upon our Parliamentary 
Privileges or our Representative system. 
Why was the Sovereign of this country 
so popular with all classes of Her sub- 
jects? He did not refer to those indi- 
vidual and personal merits which would 
secure affection to the present Occupant 
of the Throne, even if She were an ab- 
solute Monarch. But She was popular 
as the Sovereign of the country because 
in Her the nation recognized the Con- 
stitutional Head of a free people; in her 
they saw the embodiment and personi- 
fication of their own liberties ; the stay 
and support of their freedom at home, 
and the exponent of their free and un- 
fettered opinions in Her intercourse with 
foreign nations. Weaken the link 
which bound together Sovereign and 
people through the action of the elected 
Representatives of the latter, and they 
struck a blow atthe whole system of our 
Constitution. By every step they took 
in the direction of personal government 
—that is, of the assumption of an 
authority apart from and without the 
Representatives of the people—they 
gave the strongest encouragement to 
any Revolutionary or Republican Party 
which might exist in this country ; and if, 
happily, none such did exist, they took the 
surest and most direct way to create it. 
They might laugh at and disbelieve this 
statement; but unless he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) was greatly mistaken, 
these things would not be forgotten in 
the country, and the Government would 
find that they had entered upon a dan- 
gerous experiment. And what had been 
the necessity for their secrecy? Why 
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could not they have waited until the 
Congress had concluded its labours, and 
then considered their position with re- 
gard to Turkey? If they had intended 
to trick or deceive anybody, of course 
the motive was explained; but no one | 
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would wish to impute such an intention 
to Her Majesty’s Government. He sup- 
posed the motive was to be explained in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s words—‘ The ob. 
jects we had to attain could not haye 
been realized except by secrecy.” What 
was that except saying in other words 
that they wanted something which they 
knew the Congress would not give them, 
and so they took it behind the back of 
the Congress. They put every moral 
pressure upon Russia to make her obey 
the decisions of the Congress, whilst the 
acted on their own behalf without sub- 
mitting to any decisions. He could but 
think that the manner in which this 
Convention had been obtained, behind 
the backs of the Congress and of Par. 
liament was, though hon. Gentlemen 
might not like to profess it in the House, 
something which the country gentlemen, 
who were the main supporters of the 
Government, would regret, and which 
would detract from the high character 
of English diplomacy, making it no 
longer possible to repudiate as hereto- 
fore, the epithet which was applied to it 
by the First Napoleon. What was the 
real object of the Convention? After 
all, it might come to nothing. No doubt 
we were bound by it to go to war if 
Russia attacked the Asiatic Dominions 
of the Porte; but if such an occasion 
arose, it would be for the England of 
that day to decide whether the war 
should be undertaken without reference 
to the Convention which had been ob- 
tained behind the back of Parliament. 
If this were true, the words were mere 
bravado, and insulting to Russia. But 
Russia would not protest. Russia was 
not dissatisfied. She had obtained much 
more by the aid of those who had al- 
ways professed themselves the friends 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
than she would have done if we had 
gone hand-in-hand with her to enforce 
the decisions of the Constantinople Con- 
ference. But what, after all, was the 
object of the Convention? It could not 
be to effect reforms in Turkey, for the 
Government had told them that they had 
obtained a safe Northern barrier for 
Turkey, and that her power would be 
concentrated, so that she could have no 
difficulty in reforming herself. It had 
been said that the object of the Conven- 
tion was to safeguard India by safe- 
guarding Asia Minor; but the theory of 
any danger to India arising from that 
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uarter had long since been exploded. 
in old days there had always been those 
fears; but the answer to them had been 
‘yen in better words than he could use, 
which he would quote to the House. 
They had been told that Russia already 
possessed the only land-road to India— 
namely, by Persia and Affghanistan. 
Now, many years ago, we went to Aff- 
hanistan to depose Dost Mahomet, who 
was said to have been seduced by a 
Russian agent. In 1842, a Motion for 
Papers on this subject was made by Mr. 
Hl. Baillie, and seconded by a Gentle- 
man who afterwards obtained some au- 
thority with the Conservative Party. 
This Gentleman ridiculed the idea of 
Russian invasion, and said that— 

“He did not believe, that we should be de- 
rived of that Empire either by internal insur- 
rection or by the foreign invader. If ever we 
lost India, it would be from financial convul- 
sion.” —[3 Hansard, ixiv. 450.] 


And then, deprecating war, he went 
on to use the following remarkable 
words :— 


“Would they tell us that it was necessary to 
create a barrier for our Indian empire? When 
he looked at the geographical position of India, 
he found an empire separated on the east and 
west from any power of importance by more 
than 2,000 miles of neutral territory, bounded 
on the north by an impassable range of rocky 
mountains, and on the south by 10,000 miles of 
ocean. He wanted to know how a stronger 
barrier, a more efficient frontier, could be secured 
than this which they possessed, which nature 
seemed to have marked out as the limit of a great 
empire? Butthey wanteda barrier. <A barrier 
g The foe could not be 
Russia. For the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
1...» had stated that the explanations of 
Russia were perfectly satisfactory.”’ 


Taking advantage of an interruption of 
lord Palmerston, he continued— 

“Oh, then it was Russia... .. The noble 
lord did want a barrier against Russia—with 


the noble Lord’s peculiar views he was not sur- 
prised at this.” —[ Ibid, 455-6.] 


He concluded this part of his speech by 
protesting against the idea that if Russia 
had designs upon our Indian Empire, 
she was to be resisted in Asia; it would 
be our duty to stop her in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, not by the invasion of 
neutral nations or intermediate regions. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke thus was 
Mr. Disraeli, now the Earl of Beacons- 
field, Prime Minister of England. [An 
hon. Member: What was the date ?] 
The date was June 23, 1842; but the 
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mountains had not moved—the sea was 
the same—it was only Mr. Disraeli who 
had changed, and he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) would appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober, from the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, intoxicated with a diplo- 
matic triumph and wishing to make a 
great impression on the theatre of the 
world, to the Mr. Disraeli who, at the 
time he spoke of, was applying his great 
talents to this question in a more un- 
prejudiced spirit. Then, it had been 
said what alternative policy did the Op- 
position suggest? Was ever such an 
absurd doctrine preached in the House 
of Commons? A Government on their 
defence must be miserably weak indeed 
to expect those who criticized their 
policy to provide them with another, 
and to rely upon such an argument as a 
defence. To asimilar retort, Sir Robert 
Peel had replied that he would prescribe 
when properly called in. Mr. Disraeli 
himself had said he would wait to see 
what he found in the pigeon-holes of his 
Predecessors before he announced his 
policy. The Party opposite had been 
ready enough to take their—the Oppo- 
sition’s — principles ‘with their places ; 
but they could hardly expect them to be 
green enough to supply them continu- 
ally with a policy. He would, however, 
be generous, and would supply the Go- 
vernment with a policy. Was there no 
such policy as “‘ leave it alone?” This, 
he thought, would have made a good im- 
pression on the taxpayers of the country. 
They had accused the late Government 
of ‘‘ meddling and muddling,” and now 
they themselves were doing so, to an 
extent which would greatly increase the 
public burdens. No doubt, the Govern- 
ment had already a large consensus of 
public opinion outside in favour of their 
policy, and that inside the House they 
were backed by a large majority. He 
knew well that Ministers would be fol- 
lowed into the Lobby by a large and 
compact majority. He did not grudge 
them the majority or the triumph. His 
own disappointment was that the Motion 
was not a specific Vote of Censure, in- 
stead of being one of regrets, as he con- 
fessed he was in favour of meeting his 
opponents face to face. But though the 
Government might have a majority now, 
they would find public opinion against 
them growing as the question became 
more understood. He should support 
the Resolutions of his noble Friend, be- 
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lieving that the Opposition was only 
performing a public duty in challenging 
the action of the Government; and al- 
though they knew they should be de- 
feated in the coming division, yet, con- 
fidently relying upon the Constitutional 
principles which they had advanced, 
and the justice of their cause, they would 
appeal from the verdict of that House 
to the calmer and more matured judg- 
ment of an enlightened people. 

Mr. BALFOUR had supposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, during the last two years, 
exhausted almost every form of invective 
against Her Majesty’s Government; but 
since this debate began he had learnt 
that his resources were by no means 
exhausted. Formerly, the right hon. 
Gentleman scourged them with whips, 
and now he scourged them with scor- 
pions. He did not believe there was 
any accusation which could be brought 
against the Government which was not 
implied in the indictment put forth by 
the right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
on Tuesday. He said that our policy at 
home was arbitrary, that our policy 
abroad was characterized by insanity; 
and, as far as he (Mr. Balfour) under- 
stood, by that low cunning which 
usually attended insanity. He should 
begin his remarks by alluding to the 
views expressed by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
pursued with regard to the Treaty. In 
dealing with that subject, he would first 
refer to a point raised first, he thought, 
by the hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), and afterwards dis- 
cussed by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain). They 
alluded to some story that M. Wad- 
dington wished Thessaly and Epirus to 
be given to that nation, but that Lord 
Beaconsfield had objected. They also 
appeared to think that the proposal for 
the admission of the Greek Represen- 
tatives to the Congress as made by the 
French Plenipotentiaries was more fa- 
vourable to Greece than that which was 
adopted. [An hon. Memser: Infinitely. ] 
That was not the opinion of M. Wad- 
dington. A reference to page 77 of the 
Blue Book would show that M. Wad- 
dington concurred in the view of Lord 
Salisbury. It was not so much a 
question of what they would like to give 
Greece, but of what could be obtained 
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for her. Professions of generous and 
noble sentiments could be very easily 
made; but the important question was 
what was actually done at the Congress 
in favour of the Greek claims? They 
all knew that the late Mr. Joseph Surface 
professed to be a great admirer of every. 
thing noble and virtuous, but that his 
practice by no means agreed with his 
professions. The course which the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition teok 
with reference to the discussion of the 
claims of Greece at the Congress was 
one of the most extraordinary that he 
ever heard of. The noble Lord read a 
number of extracts from speeches made 
by various Members of the Congress, 
and because he thought the sentiments 
expressed by other Powers—he was 
going to say the clap-trap uttered by 
them—were more favourable to liberty 
than what the British Plenipotentiaries 
said on the subject, therefore he con- 
cluded that the British Plenipotentiaries 
were on the side of servitude. As to 
the suggestion about Thessaly and 
Epirus being given to Greece without 
at the same time suggesting how they 
could be got to be given to Greece, they 
might as well suggest the giving of the 
moon to Greece. He now turned to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention—that centre 
around which all the controversy now 
revolved. He must say that he thought 
the criticism on some part of it did not 
come very well from hon. Members 
opposite, as that criticism was incon- 
sistent with what they had urged for the 
last two years. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site appeared to have found it very 
difficult to extract a plain meaning out 
of what after all was a short and not 
very obscure document. Some of them 
seemed to think that the Convention 
obliged us to have a conscription, to 
contract an enormous debt, to increase 
the Army and Navy, and so on; others 
thought that they had made a mere 
paper Convention which had and could 
have no other object but to hand over 
Cyprus to the English nation. Neither 
of those views of it was founded in 
fact. The meaning of the Convention 
was that we were bound by legal obli- 





gation to go to war for Turkey against 
Russia if her territory in Asia Minor 
was attacked, provided that Turkey on 
her part showed a disposition to carry 
out real reforms in her administration. 
That was the whole extent of our legal 
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obligation. But, in addition to that, a 

aranteeing Treaty was also a strong 
declaration of policy and intention. In 
1871, the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich made a speech which contained 
much useful information on the subject 
of guaranteeing Treaties, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself might 
read with some advantage, and derive 
from it some information of a calming 
character. In that speech, he expressed 
the opinion that most guaranteeing 
Treaties were, more or less, strong de- 
darations of policy and intention. Well, 
by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Eng- 
land had made a strong declaration of 
her policy and her intention. That 
declaration was that we regarded the 
State of Asia Minor as being a question 
in which we were nearly concerned and 
hada right to interfere, and also that 
we had the strongest interest in the 
welfare of its population. Turning 
to the advantages which they hoped 
to derive from the Convention, but 
seant justice had been done to their 
object by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They might expect by that Conven- 
tion to do a great benefit to Turkey, to 
do, also, a considerable benefit to Russia 
herself, and even, it might be, to exert 
some beneficial influence on the policy of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The Treaty 
of 1856 failed, as the noble Lord the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
pointed out, partly from the neglect of 
the English Government during a series 
of years, and partly, also, because no 
inducement was held out by that Treaty 
to Turkey to perform her promises re- 
specting reforms. Tho present Conven- 
tion, on the other hand, gave Turkey the 
strongest inducement to effect reforms, 
because such reforms were made the 
condition of our assistance to her in 
keeping her Asiatic Empire together. 

ere was no corresponding condition in 
the Treaty of 1856, and no argument as 
to the failure of that Treaty could be 
said to hold good with respect to that of 
1878. Then, with regard to Russia, he 
held that by that Convention they would 
confer a benefit on her, even from a 
Russian point cf view. Even giving 
Russia all the credit which her enthu- 
silastic friends claimed for her, it could 
uot be denied that she had progressed 
1 point of absorption of territory most 
rapidly during the last two centuries, 
and that the law of her progress in that 
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respect had been constant. Around the 
edge of her frontier there was always a 
rim of discontent, sometimes caused by 
intrigue, and sometimes there were con- 
flicts of hostile races and tribes; and the 
power of Russia became extended over 
the districts so disturbed. He looked on 
that as a sort of mechanical law guiding 
the Russian Government. He would 
assume that they were not responsible 
for this, but that it was imposed on 
them by an external law. How, then, 
should we strengthen their hands in that 
matter? That Convention would make 
those intrigues less probable, because it 
would make them less easy and less 
profitable. It would be far less easy for 
any designing persons to spread dis- 
sension among the tribes of the frontier 
if they knew that Russia would not in- 
terfere. On the other hand, the Russian 
Government, knowing that the result of 
advancing beyond her frontier would be 
a war with England, would resist the 
pressure put upon them by military 
authorities. He came next to the effect 
which he hoped the Convention would 
have on hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and other speakers, 
had loudly, but he hoped hastily, an- 
nounced their conviction that in a few 
years England would not consider her- 
self bound by this Treaty. Whether 
they did that in the interests of that 
public morality which they supposed the 
present Government had lowered he did 
not know. But he thought better of 
them than they apparently did of them- 
selves. He did not believe that any 
English Government would at any time 
think itself absolved at its own free will 
from a Treaty entered into by Con- 
stitutional means; and he trusted that 
in future we should be preserved from 
the uncertain, mechanical policy which 
had been practised and recommended by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite during the last 
10 years. The advantage of the arrange- 
ment to Turkey in Europe would be 
enormous. Russia, knowing that we 
had a consistent policy, would not run 
counter to it; while Turkey, under con- 
stant diplomatic pressure from our En- 





voys, and having given a pledge, the 
fulfilment of which we had a right to 
look forward to, would, he hoped, do 
something towards rendering that justice 
to her Asiatic populations which she had 
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too often failed to do to her European 
populations. These were some of the 
advantages which he hoped would result 
from the Convention ; and, taking that in 
connection with the Treaty of Berlin, he 
could not but think that the Government 
had attained a triumph of which they 
had reason to be proud. The diplomatic 
difficulties which they had to undergo 
seemed to him of the most arduous 
character. Of the difficulties they had 
sustained, not abroad, but at home, 
everybody in that House could form a 
judgment for himself. Through the 
most constant and bitter opposition, 
attacked weekly, almost daily, in the 
most bitter harangues by hon. Gentle- 
men who, he was afraid, remembered 
too much that they belonged to different 
Parties, and too little that they belonged 
to the same country, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had, nevertheless, been able 
to bring these negotiations to a successful 
and peaceful termination. How it might 
turn out in the future he could not say, 
not having those gifts of prophecy to 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had laid 
claim ; but he thought that, as far as hu- 
man foresight could go, they had ground 
for believing that the result would be in 
the direction of preserving the peace of 
Europe, improving the condition of the 
populations which the changes effected, 
and preserving the honour, dignity, and 
welfare of this country. 

Mr. LAING asked the indulgence of 
the House while he addressed himself 
almost exclusively to that branch of the 


subject on which he was able to speak | 


with a certain amount of experience, 
owing to his connection with Indian 
affairs. ‘There was one point, however, 
in connection with the Treaty of Berlin 
on which he had to remark, deeming it 
important that the public should not be 
left under any misapprehension with re- 
gard to it. He referred to the indemnity 
to be paid by Turkey to Russia. He 
addressed a Question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other evening with 
the view of ascertaining whether there 
was any foundation for the assurance so 
positively made in Lord Salisbury’s de- 
spatch, that the payment of this indem- 
nity was absolutely postponed till after 
the payment of the whole existing 
Turkish debts. His right hon. Friend 
referred him to the Protocols. These, 
however, he had read before putting 
the Question. He had read them care- 
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fully since, and he thought it would be 
found that Count Schouvaloff, on the 
part of Russia, distinctly guarded him. 
self in his expressions, and only pledged 
himself to the postponement of this in. 
demnity in favour of the anterior exist. 
ing special hypothecations. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would refer to the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders of the 
Stock Exchange, to the Chairman of 
the Bank of England, or of any of the 
banks in the City of London, he would 
find that the statement in Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch was inaccurate, and 
that the public would be misled if they 
were to invest in Turkish Funds on the 
strength of it. He would find it per- 
fectly clear that all Russia had done 
was to postpone that claim to the pre- 
viously-existing special hypothecations. 
There was absolutely nothing in this to 
prevent Russia at any moment claiming 
payment, or taking payment in ships, if 
there should be a change of Government 
at Constantinople, and if the Sultan and 
his Government were favourable to such 
a mode of paying the debt of Turkey. 
The form of the claim for indemnity 
effectually destroyed the future credit of 
Turkey, for the only way of raising any 
money requisite for carrying out the 
schemes proposed for the fortification of 
the frontier would be to make fresh 
special hypothecations, which would be 
expressly contrary to the engagement 
made to Russia. As to the general 
question, it was a question which, after 
all, must be considered by the light of 
Indian experience and the opinions of 
Indian statesmen. In India, schemes 
precisely similar to this had for the 
last 50 years been the subject of general 
discussion, and by actual experiment we 
had there tested the comparative wisdom 
of the two policies. India was the key- 
stone of the argument in favour of this 
Convention. No one would suppose that 
England would have entered upon such 
onerous engagements, or incurred the 
expense involved by such a Convention, 
for any other reason than that it was 
necessary to defend our Indian Empire. 
In order to justify the Convention with 
Turkey, it was necessary to prove that 
any Russian advance on Asia Minor was 
a real danger to India, and that the 
policy of the Convention was the best 
means of arresting the danger, if danger 
there be. The first point was to be de- 
cided by the authority of experience, and 
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by those plain arguments of common 
gense which every man could appreciate. 
It was mainly, however, a question of 
authority, because the conditions of 
Asiatic society and Indian society were 
<0 different from those of this country. 
He could corroborate what he had said 
by an array of Indian authority, and, 
what was more remarkable, an array of 
Indian authority beginning with the 
same illustrious name as a right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had begun his 
catalogue of authorities—namely, the 
Duke of Wellington. Lord Hardinge, 
a man who was particularly qualified to 
express an opinion on this question, was 
intrusted to draw up a Report of the 
danger that might occur to India from 
Russian aggression. Lord Hardinge 
came to the conclusion that there was 
only one practical route to India— 
namely, through Herat and Affghanis- 
tan, and by passes into the Punjaub ; 
but he gave reasons why that route 
would be impossible to any modern 
army. He said that if anyone enter- 
tained the idea that a modern army 
could invade India by that route, they 
might dismiss the idea as a_ political 
nightmare. The Duke of Wellington 
fully endorsed that opinion. He wrote 
upon it—‘‘ Hardinge is perfectly right.” 
At that time the position of Russia in 
regard to armed collision with the Eng- 
lish in India was vastly stronger than 
at present. Since that time, Russia had 
not advanced a single point. On the 
contrary, she had considerably receded. 
At that time, Persia was as much under 


the ascendancy of Russia as she was 


nov. The Persian Army was officered 
and managed by Russian officers. They 
had beseiged Herat, the first stage on 
the road to India, and that place was 
only saved by an heroic young English 
officer, Poltinger by name, who hap- 
pened to be in the town at the time. We 
did not now require to make any Con- 
vention to let Russia know that if she 
meant to take Herat we should be ready 
todefend it. The position of this country 
was infinitely stronger in a military 
point of view now than then. At the 
time when Lord Hardinge wrote his 
Memorandum, Scinde and the Punjaub 
were independent States, and might 
turn against us. They were, therefore, 
acause of the greatest danger. Now, 


Punjaub and Scinde were parts of our 
Indian Empire. They were about the 
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most loyal and best-affected parts. They 
were the parts that supplied us with the 
best and most trustworthy soldiers. In 
this and in other respects our position 
had improved enormously. By the con- 
struction of railroads through India, 
and by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
we were practically very much nearer 
to our base of communication than 
we were in former times. In Lord 
Hardinge’s time, reinforcements could 
only have been forwarded to resist 
invasion by sending them round by the 
Cape to Calcutta, and on by bullock 
waggons to the frontier. Now we had 
the Suez Canal, where steamers could 
be run through without change to Bom- 
bay; and, practically, we could concen- 
trate the whole resources of the Empire 
on India in a very short space of time. 
Practically, the Guards could march out 
of Hyde Park and proceed to Peshawaur 
in six weeks, without disturbing a button 
of their uniform. Russia would have to 
traverse immense distances, through 
passes and over hills that were almost 
insurmountable. Occupying this posi- 
tion, it had been the policy of Lord 
Dalhousie, Canning, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook, to 
maintain—what had been so wellcalled— 
a policy of masterly inactivity. That was, 
trust to your own resources first, and to 
the great distance between you and 
Russia. Rather than get within striking 
distance of Russia, or allow Russia to 
get within striking distance of you, you 
should trust to your own resources. He 
would like to read the opinion of a man 
of the highest authority—he meant 
Lord Lawrence—who had had special 
experience of India, and was well en- 
titled to speak on this question. Lord 
Lawrence was the man who saved us 
during the crisis of the Mutiny. In 
1869, writing on the proper policy to be 
pursued in India, he said— 

‘“‘That should any foreign Power, such as 
Russia, endeavour to stir up India to disaffection, 
our true policy would be to have full reliance on 
the highly qualified and disciplined Army sta- 
tioned within our own territories. By strength- 
ening our lines and consolidating and multi- 
plying our resources, we should prepared for 
all those contingencies which no Indian states- 
man could disregard.” 

If he wanted a later authority than the 
Governor General of India, he should 
quote the opinions of a distinguised 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
—no less a man than Lord Salisbury— 
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uttered little more than 12 months ago, 
The noble Lord said that— 


‘T can assure the noble Lord that any danger 
of a Russian inroad on the frontier of British 
India is not quite so far advanced as he seems 
to imagine. The nearest point on the Caspian 

. . . 1s over a thousand miles from our Indian 
frontier.’’—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 1564-5. ] 

If the noble Lord had had a large map, 
he would have seen that the distance 
between Russia and India was not to 
be measured by 1,000 miles. There 
were mountain chains and deserts 
which were not easily crossed. It 
was said by hon. Members opposite— 
‘If you object to our policy, tell us 
what is yours.” He said the Liberal 
policy was that which he had quoted. 
Their policy was the policy of Hardinge, 
Wellington, Dalhousie, Lawrence, and 
Northbrook, and that which, until 
12 months ago, was the policy of Lord 
Salisbury himself. Was that no policy ? 
It seemed to him as if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been so stimulated by con- 
stant scenes that they were like a parrot 
that had so long been accustomed to 
stimulants that nothing weaker than 
brandy would induce him to talk. The 
Opposition had a policy of common 
sense, the Government had no policy at 
all. They had a right to ask the Go- 
vernment what counter authority they 
could bring on their side to justify their 
position ? Surely, the first thing a solid 
and sensible statesman would have done, 
if he was considering the policy of such 
a measure as the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention and how to give it effect, would 
have been to consult some Indian states- 
man, who would have given him the 
best advice on the subject. There were 
two men in England now whom the 
Government might have consulted—one 
was Lord Lawrence and the other Lord 
Northbrook. The way in which he 
would challenge the Government was 
this—he would ask them to produce some 
authority, such as he was able to produce 
on the other side. Of course, he could 
hardly expect the Leader of the House to 
notice the points made by all hon. Mem- 
bers in that House ; but he might fairly 
challenge the Government to give him 
the authority on which they relied in 
opposition to the authority which he 
had quoted. He might ask whether 
they had consulted, or had they not 
consulted, Lord Northbrook or Lord 
Lawrence. But that was not the ques- 
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tion. It was said that if we made with 
Affghanistan a similar Convention to 
that we had made with Turkey, wo 
should have a powerful Ally against 
Russia. Did hon. Members remember 
when the Expedition against Cabul was 
started, and what the result was? It 
was a blow more fatal to us in India 
than all the difficulties in Asia Minor 
had been during the last half-century, 
Suppose they took a large scale map, 
and put one finger on Peshawaur, and 
another finger on Erzeroum, and let 
anyone tell him which was the most 
available for operations, Peshawaur or 
Erzeroum? At which would an English 
Force fight with the greatest advantage, 
and at which with the greatest dis- 
advantage? The thing spoke for itself. 
At Peshawaur, they could concentrate an 
Army of 100,000 English troops and 
100,000 Native troops, without any great 
pressure on the resources of the Empire. 
Those Forces could be maintained there, 
and fed by reinforcements from the 
whole military strength of the Empire, 
while Russia could not put on that line 
a single soldier. They would have to 
march 1,000 miles over a desert country, 
a country destitute of fixed population, 
or inhabited by predatory tribes whom 
it would be difficult to prevent from in- 
terfering with communication. They 
would have to go slowly on through 
mountain defiles, which would present 
most serious obstacles to transport. 
Physical obstacles would make it im- 
possible for Russia to attack India on 
that position. It would take a camel 
and a-half for every man to reach that 
place. Compare that with Erzeroum. If 
war broke out between Russia and Eng- 
land, Peshawaur would have been in- 
accessible ; but now we should have to 
take Erzeroum. If war broke out be- 
tween Turkey and Russia in Asia, Russia 
would concentrate the bulk of her troops 
in that region, because we could not 
attack her in Europe without violating 
the Treaty recently made, and without 
bringing Austria and Germany upon us. 
Russia would concentrate her Forces 
upon the Asiatic frontier, and with Kars, 
Alexandropol, and Ardahan, she could 
bring up her whole force, and choose 
her own time and opportunity. We 
could not abandon the Turks without 
'dishonour. If we sent a small Force, it 
| would have to retreat, and could not stop 





until we got our ships of war to bear on 
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Russian ports. Russia could compel us 
to fight a pitched battle, on the result of 
which the fate of the whole of Asia 
Minor would depend. Compare that 
with the situation at Peshawaur, and 
then tell him what had been done for 
the security of our position. The great 
drawback of the Convention was that 
we had lost our liberty of action as re- 
garded Russia. Before that Convention 
was signed, we occupied an impregnable 
position. Then, we need not have fought 
Russia until we chose. We should have 
selected our own time, place, and op- 
portunity. Meantime, we need not have 
spent a single penny. We could have 
sent our Reserves, and prepared our- 
selves for the war if it came. Now, how 
diferent was our position. We had be- 
come partners in a concern, the signature 
of either partner in which might bind 
the firm. Suppose Turkey was to renew 
the war? She had nothing to lose, with 
England at her back. What was so 
easy for her as to force our hand in some 
part of that frontier where a collision 
was almost certain to occur? It wasa 
matter of every-day experience that in 
the plains of Peshawaur predatory 
tribes came down and plundered, and 
the Government had to send expeditions 
up into the hills to punish them. Russia 
would be in a similar position at Batuum. 
There was a tribe called the Lazes, 
whose principal industry it was to trans- 
port their own daughters to the harems 
at Constantinople. When these failed, 
they would plunder, and take women 
wherever they could, and send them off 
to Constantinople. Suppose these people 
crossed the frontier, and some colonel of 
Cossacks followed them into Turkish 
territory and burnt their villages. 
Were we to be committed to a war with 
Russia on that account? Another con- 
sideration was, that in the event of war 
breaking out between Russia and 
Turkey, we lost, to a great extent, the 
co-operation of other Powers. We had 
strenuously striven to leave Asia out of 
European Treaties and European concert. 
In all former wars between Turkey and 
Russia, war in Asia had been a mere 
episode. The field of operations had 


been Europe, and if Russia went too far, 
the European Powers, who had a joint 
interest with ourselves, had come in. 
But here they were all shut out. They 
would say that Asia was England’s care. 
The temptation to Russia would be to 
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make war in Asia because we could not 
get any other Power to come into the 
field and make an alliance with us. We 
should have to bear the whole brunt, 
and that upon 100 miles of frontier of a 
difficult country, against an Empire like 
Russia, that could bring 500,000 men 
into the field. That was what would be 
the result of this Convention. He did 
not wish to go into the question of how 
we had behaved to France in this Treaty. 
He valued the French alliance so highly 
that he would not go into the question ; 
but he might remark that he did not 
approve of that part of the Treaty which 
extended our power inthe Mediterranean. 
In the Levant, we had France and Italy 
backing Greece, while we were left in 
the position of backers of Turkey; and that 
was an anomalous position to be left in. 
He now turned to another point—the 
responsibility which we had incurred in 
our endeavours to introduce good go- 
vernment into Asiatic Turkey. Here, 
again, our Indian experience came to our 
assistance by teaching us the lesson that 
a system of protection must be sup- 
ported by paramount power. If we had 
undertaken to protect Native Princes in 
India against internal, and possibly ex- 
ternal aggression, it had also been 
proved that we were powerless to pro- 
duce good government. A case exactly 
in point was that of Oude, in which we 
were at first reluctant to interfere with 
the internal administration ; but this, at 
last, becoming so atrociously bad, we 
were obliged to annex the Kingdom. 
If, again, we considered the question of 
our relations with the Nizams, it would 
be found to be notoriously the fact that 
we only got on tolerably well with them ; 
because, by a happy accident, they were 
possessed of wise ministers, who knew 
they must govern according to our ideas. 
But the state of things would be very 
different if there existed at Hyderabad 
or in Scindia any equality of force or 
scope for intrigue. The first question 
which presented itself was, what are we 
going to do with the Porte? If the 
Porte was to appoint its own Pashas and 
officers, and in its own way to collect 
taxes and administer justice after its 
own fashion, the task which we had 
undertaken of introducing good govern- 
ment was simply and absolutely impos- 
sible of execution. The appointment 
of the Pashas was the key of the whole 
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effected, mainly by harem intrigues or 
by bribery at Constantinople, where 
every second or third year after an ap- 
pointment when the money paid for this 
bribery was exhausted, a fresh candi- 
date came forward and squeezed the 
old man out of his place. That system, 
as everyone knew, had been the ruin of 
Turkey. Unless the appointment of the 
Pashas, rested with us, of what earthly 
use was the forwarding of diplomatic 
notes and remonstrances? Take the 
Province of Asia Minor, which, by the 
Treaty of Berlin, had been taken from 
Russia and given back to Turkey. The 
introduction of order and good govern- 
ment into this Province alone of all 
the others in Asiatic Turkey was most 
important, and, at the same time, most 
difficult. It was most important, be- 
cause it was inhabited, to a large ex- 
tent, by a Christian Armenian popula- 
tion, as well as by some of the wildest 
tribes; in short, the condition of the 
Province was such that, in his opinion, 
the establishment therein of good order 
and good government would tax the 
energies and abilities of all the states- 
men who had administered affairs in the 
Punjaub. He repeated that unless we 
took into our own hands the nomina- 
tion of officers in the Asiatic Provinces 
of Turkey, our diplomatic remonstrances 
would be treated by the Grand Viziers 
as the last Grand Vizier had treated the 
despatch of Lord Derby, who wrote in the 
strongest terms demanding the punish- 
ment of Chefket Pasha, and charging 
our Ambassador to read the despatch to 
the Sultan personally. The result of 
that remonstrance was that Chefket 
Pasha was not only not punished, but 
actually promoted. Again, if we worried 
the Porte with angry remonstrances, 
we should make the ruling class our 
enemies, and they would be only too 
glad to turn towards Russia. Taking 
the other alternative, and supposing it 
were possible to get over that initial 
difficulty of prevailing on the Porte to 
give us carte blanche, and to allow us to 
appoint British officers, he admitted 
the organization of the Asiatic Pro- 
vinces on an Anglo-Indian footing to be 
possible, inasmuch as it was within the 
resources of the Empire, which could 
not, however, fail to be strained by that 
enormous task. He thought he could 
prove that fact ina moment. Let them 
compare the situation of Asiatic Turkey 
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with the situation of India. Nobody 
who knew anything about India could 
doubt which was the easier to govern, 
In India we had a large, and, in the 
great majority of cases, a peaceful and 
industrious population; all internal 
enemies and warlike tribes had been 
pretty well suppressed; we had rail- 
ways and river communications through- 
out the country, an increasing com- 
merce, and a large and certain revenue; 
yet, with all these advantages, how much 
did the maintenance of India cost us? 
In Asiatic Turkey there was the reverse 
of all these advantages. The country, 
which was as large as France, Spain, 
and Italy together, was to an enor- 
mous extent barren, interworked with 
mountain chains, and possessing but 
a scanty population, a large portion 
of which consisted of predatory tribes. 
In India we had but one North-West- 
ern frontier to guard, whilst in 
Asiatic Turkey we must defend against 
Russia the whole line extending from 
Batoum to the Persian frontier, thence 
by the plains of Mesopotamia till we 
reached Egypt, where we must keep 
watch and ward against the Bedouins of 
the Desert. He desired the House to 
consider for a moment the extent of the 
frontier which he had just traced. If 
we wanted to introduce into Asiatic 
Turkey anything like order and good 
government, we must divide the country 
into administrative districts or circles 
not to large for the personal supervision 
of District Commissioners, who would 
have to be appointed to every one of 
these circles, and who must be supported 
by areliable police force in addition to 
a small and reliable military force. By 
the term reliable, he meant that these 
forces should be officered and paid by 
England. In addition to that, there 
must be stationed at all the principal 
towns brigades or divisions of regular 
troops in considerable force, so that we 
might be prepared, in the case of any 
internal movement becoming serious, to 
march out and support the Assistant 
Commissioners. Again, we must have 
one or two great general reserves either 
at Cyprus, Trebizonde, or some other 
place to back up the district reserves, 
and secure our hold upon the country. 
There were 3,000 miles of a most difficult 
and impracticable country to be guarded, 
a task which, although it was within the 
resources of the British Empire to at- 
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tempt, could not be seriously contem- 
jated unless we were prepared not 
for one or two years, but for one or 
two generations, to put up with Esti- 
mates that would make the shades of 
Peel and Cobden shudder. India had a 
revenue of £50,000,000, and we had to 
maintain there an Army of 200,000 
men, the charge for which we could 
hardly meet owing to our state of finan- 
cial tension, which obliged us, in the case 
of a failure of the opium crop, for in- 
stance, to apply for British subsidies in 
order to avoid bankruptcy. But would 
the revenue of Asiatic Turkey, even if 
we paid nothing to the Porte, exceed 
£10,000,000 for a long time to come, 
and would anybody say that 250,000 
men were more than sufficient to guard 
the frontier of that country ? He asked, 
what was likely to be the amount of the 
deficit after providing for these expenses 
of government? The real danger, as far 
as India was concerned, in his opinion, 
lay in the question of taxation. We 
talked of our prestige; but prestige in 
India meant the conciousness on the part 
of the Natives that within the limits of 
that country we were all-powerful. Sup- 
posing the Native knew that Russia had 
annexed some portion of the Sultan’s 
territory, what did he care? He felt 
that we were near and ready to strike 
hard if necessary, and he knew that 
other peoples, like the Russians and the 
French, were too far off to come to his 
assistance. There could be no greater 
fallacy than to suppose that the Natives 
in India would be conciliated by an un- 
dertaking to defend the Asiatic Provinces 
of the Sultan. Everybody who knew 
anything about India must be aware 
that more than two-thirds of the popu- 
lation was not Mahomedan at all. If 
this part of the population had any 
feeling in our favour, the Indian Mutiny 
afforded them an opportunity to come to 
the front; but instead of that they were 
proved to be the ringleaders of the rebels, 
and actually set up a Mussulman at 
Delhi to contest our authority. But the 
great majority of our Mussulman sub- 
jectsin India were perfectly loyal; be- 
cause they felt that they were well 
governed, and that our rule protected 
the free exercise of their religion. The 
Natives cared very little about what was 
going on in distant lands; but they 
cared a great deal about having to pay 
jacome tax, the licence tax, and the salt 
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tax. Of course, it was only reasonable 
that we should be able to impose upon 
them increased taxation when it became 
necessary to do so; but, on the other 
hand, our popularity would be extended 
by a reduction of taxation. The con- 
ditions of the repeal of the salt tax and 
licence tax was economy, and economy in 
India meant military reduction ; indeed, 
there was no other large economy that 
could be effected. Without wishing to 
occupy the time of the House unneces- 
sarily, he would quote the words of Lord 
Canning who, when he met him for the 
first time in India, made the remark 
that ‘‘danger for danger, he would 
rather undertake to govern India with 
40,000 Indian troops without the in- 
come tax than with 80,000 with it;” 
or, in other words, that our policy in 
India ought to be to keep our military 
expenditure to a minimum, and to allow 
the old military spirit of the warlike 
tribes to die out. How far had the 
policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment been consistent with the policy 
indicated by Lord Canning? If the 
policy of the Government were to be 
carried out—and headmitted that it was 
possible — greatly increased taxation 
must ensue ; for it was idle to suppose it 
could be done with anything like the 
Estimates of the present_time, and it was 
equally idle to suppose that such in- 
creased Estimates could be met by rais- 
ing the income tax. Then, by how much 
would they increase the malt tax, and 
other imposts? The country could, no 
doubt, afford to bear a large additional 
amount of taxation, but he maintained 
that it should not be made to do so with- 
outclearand absolute necessity ; because, 
as we were likely soon to encounter the 
full force of foreign competition in all 
matters of trade, it was most important 
that the country should not be handi- 
capped in the race. By striking in this 
way at the roots of our commerce and 
manufacturing trade, we struck at the 
power which could be founded upon 
them alone. On the other hand, by 
husbanding our resources, and acting 
on the maxims of common sense, we 
should establish a power which would 
enable us to defy, not the might of 
Russia alone, but that of the whole 
world united. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
during these great transactions which 
had taken place during the last three 
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Sessions, it had been his pride and 
satisfaction to give his support to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the policy they 
had pursued. There had been many 
who, like himself, had refrained from 
putting forward their own individual 
views and suggestions at such a great 
crisis of time, when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was engaged in transactions 
involving the most grave and anxious 
considerations to the country. But the 
time had now arrived when they were 
free to express their individual views 
upon what had been done in the name 
of the country by the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown. It was satisfactory 
to him, as an humble and independent 
supporter of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that at the conclusion of these great 
transactions—at the end of this great 
crisis—he was able to offer them his 
hearty individual support, in the belief 
and conviction that what they had en- 
deavoured to accomplish was likely to 
result in complete success. This debate 
had been conducted in a most remark- 
able manner; they were in the habit of 
supposing that at least one of the most 
important points in any Resolution was 
to be found in its conclusion. But, in 
the case before them, the noble Marquess 
who had so powerfully brought forward 
the Resolution had passed that part of 
it over with disdain. The same course 
had been taken by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) and the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich. But very 
different was the manner in which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) dwelt on the 
same subject. He, at least, could not 
understand how it was that this most 
important part of the Resolution had 
been passed by with such disregard. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
could understand exactly how it was that 
the noble Marquess did not refer to that 
part of the Resolution. The noble 
Marquess recollected that he had been 
a Member of a Government which had 
produced the Alabama Treaty; he re- 
collected that he had been a Member of 
a Government which, by that Treaty, 
altered the international rule by which 
the conduct and liabilities of this country 
were to be guided. He remembered 
that the Treaty produced by his Govern- 
ment fixed upon the country a liability 
of £3,500,000, which, by no possibility 
of international law, could the country 
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otherwise have been forced to pay. The 

had heard, in the course of that debate 

many denunciations of the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government with refer. 
ence to the Prerogative of the Crown, 
It was a most remarkable thing that 
Liberal Ministers, when they went out 
of Office, generally got very uneasy and 
critical about the Prerogative of the 
Crown ; but when in Office, they were 
by no means backward in using the 
Prerogative of the Crown, even for the 
purpose of overbearing the voice of 
Parliament. It must be recollected, when 
they heard these great denunciations 
from the right hon. Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe), and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), that 
it was the Administration of which 
they were Members which, by Royal 
Warrant, overbore the Constitutional 
action of Parliament with reference 
to Purchase in the Army. It could, 
therefore, be well understood how it 
was that the noble Marquess passed 
over in the way he did that part of his 
Resolution relating to the non-sanction- 
ing of this Treaty by Parliament before 
it was made by the Crown. Passing by 
that, there were one or two preliminary 
observations, which must have occurred 
to many in the progress of the debate. 
At the end of the Berlin Congress, and 
when peace had been secured to the 
country, what had the Opposition to say 
with reference to the policy of the Go- 
vernment ? Merely a succession of vain 
regrets—merely a succession of violent 
attacks and suggestions of deceptive 
conduct on the part of the Government. 
One would have thought that their love 
of country, or, at least, their love of 
commerce, would have prompted many 
hon. Members opposite to offer to the 
House some suggestion as to the mode 
by which this great and advantageous 
opening up of the East might be utilized 
with the greatest benefit to the country. 
But when they remembered what hap- 
pened at the end of all these transactions, 
they could not help going back to make 
a remark or two as to the way in which 





the country was treated while the Eas- 
tern Question was occupying the atten- 
tion of the Government. What had 
been the real cause of all the difficulties 
of the country with foreign nations? 
What had caused the vacillation of 





Austria, the aggressive spirit of Russia, 
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and the holding back of France and 
Italy? For the first time in the history 
of this country, grave questions of foreign 
policy—the supreme question of peace 
or war—had been relegated to hysterical 
ublic meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try. A great display had been made by 
ministers of religion, who denounced the 
Government, and misled the people by 
drawing upon their Christian sympathies 
and upon those kindly feelings which 
existed in all and especially in the Eng- 
lish people. They had endeavoured to 
draw the people aside from the primary 
object of the policy of the Government 
and involve them in a political contro- 
versy and attack. True, all that had been 
passed by, and during the last two years 
the country had seen Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by a series of wise and judi- 
cious steps, consolidating the power and 
advancing the influence of England in 
the Councils of Europe. Although there 
might have been in the earlier stages of 
these affairs some sort of vacillation and 
some want of consistency in their policy— 
which he was not prepared to deny— 
yet, during the last year, and especially 
during the last six months, hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on that side of the House 
had seen with the greatest satisfaction 
that the Government had been gradually 
progressing towards that point to which 
the country had now attained—namely, 
a peace, which in its terms was ¢redit- 
able to the Powers which obtained it— 
and secured to England, after its many 
sacrifices, important collateral advan- 
tages which would be useful and credit- 
able to the nation in time to come. He 
would merely refer in passing to the fact 
that the three great steps that had 
caused the most violent discussions in 
the House—namely, the demand by the 
Government and the grant by the House 
of the Vote of £6,000,000, the calling out 
of the Reserves, and the transport of a 
small contingent of Indian troops to 
Malta—these three great measures of 
policy had been the object of the most 
violent attack on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. Yet he believed, and he thought 
the nation understood, that this series of 
measures had placed the country in the 
position in which it now found itself in 
the Council Chamber, planting down its 
firm foot and receiving the admiration 
andrespect of Europe. After the speech 
which they had heard with so much 
pleasure from the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary, it would be im- 
pertinence in anyone sitting on that 
side of the House to attempt to go into 
the general questions which were in- 
volved in this Motion. If the country 
desired an intelligible, unanswerable 
statement as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, he had the greatest confidence in 
feeling that a deliberate and careful 
reading of the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary would at once dissipate any doubts 
and difficulties that might remain in 
the mind of any impartial person de- 
sirous to be informed what the policy of 
the Government had been, and how it 
could be supported. But he desired to 
refer, though not at any great length, to 
that part of the address of the noble 
Marquess, and to that part of these 
transactions in which, owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances by which they were 
surrounded, was to be found the most 
vulnerable part of the Government case— 
he meant the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
It had been said not only that it was bad 
in principle, but that it was insulting and 
deceptive with regard to the mode of its 
working, as regarded the other Powers; 
that it wasineffective, and must beineffec- 
tive for any good, and would increase the 
military and pecuniary responsibilities of 
the nation. Now, he would say with 
reference to the charge of its being in- 
sulting and deceptive to other Powers, 
that they might at least have expected 
that those who had been so seriously 
injured and subjected to such conduct 
would have been the parties complaining 
of it. But, so far from that being the 
case, none of the foreign Powers, said to 
have been treated so badly by Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the entering into this Convention, had 
made any complaints. On the contrary, 
so farasthey wereable to discover any evi- 
denceon the subject, itseemed that foreign 
Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries had 
been actuated by the same reasonable 
views with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were possessed, and that they 
looked upon the undertakings of the 
Convention as having reasonable objects 
in view which were to be carried out in 
a legitimate way. It had been said by 
a great authority that this was nothing 
short of an insane Convention, and it 
had also been alleged and repeated by 
many hon. Members on the other side 
of the House that the great responsi- 
bilities of this country had been enor- 
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mously increased by that Convention. 
That was an abstract statement, and 
might or might not be perfectly true ; 
but the question which the common- 
sense people of England would ask was 
not whether additional responsibilities 
and obligations had been undertaken, 
but whether it was necessary that they 
should be undertaken? That question 
would depend upon a great many con- 
siderations with reference to the peace 
of England, the route to India, the en- 
couragement to Russia, and the possi- 
bilities of a successful advance by that 
Power, in the event of any difficulties 
hereafter arising, and other matters. 
With reference to the difficulties that 
might hereafter arise, it was in the 
power of anyone to produce such a mar- 
vellous bundle of prophecies as that to 
which the House had listened from the 
hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing). In 
the course of a speech occupying an 
hour and a-half, that hon. Gentleman, 
who was accustomed to speak with great 
advantage to the House, had that night 
delivered himself of nothing more nor 
less than a series of prophecies in which, 
as their fulfilment was in the womb of 
the future, it was not in their power to 
checkmate him by the hard incidents of 
fact. When they listened to that long 
list of prophecies presented by the hon. 
Member for Orkney, they were inclined to 
remark that he was not the only Indian 
authority in this country ; and it was a 
most remarkable circumstance that while 
a great authority like Lord Lawrence 
was in England, he had taken no part 
in this controversy, nor, so far as they 
had as yet heard, had he expressed any 
opinion against the policy adopted with 
reference to the route to India or Indian 
affairs. One or two observations of the 
noble Marquess had particularly struck 
him. Speaking with reference to our 
Indian Empire, he referred to the chain 
of mountains which formed the natural 
bar of India against incursions from one 
quarter, and he suggested that the safe 
proceeding for England to take was to 
wait until the enemy had arrived at those 
mountains before taking any measures to 
stop him. He would allow Asia Minor 
and Persia to be overrun, and yet say 
that no possible incursion could be made 
into India, because the chain of moun- 
tains would be an invincible barrier 
against the foe. But what would be 
thought by the people of India if, during 
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the next quarter of a century, they heard 
that Russia was year after year pushing 
forward her boundary in Asia Minor 
and Persia, and arriving at the narrow 
barrier that separated her from the 
Peninsula? Was it not likely that the 
Indian people would take alarm, and 
that the prestige of England would be 
destroyed, if there was the slightest 
feeling of doubt as to the chance of the 
loss of her great Empire by the advance 
of Russia to its very gates? He con- 
fessed himself that he looked with 
great regret upon the course taken by 
the Opposition with reference to India, 
On the flag which heralded in many of 
the meetings they had heard so much of 
during the last year or two—“ Perish 
India” was a motto not unfrequently 
found. To pay an extra income tax of 
6d. in the pound, for the sake of main- 
taining our Indian Empire, was a waste- 
ful piece of extravagance which a great 
many hon. Members opposite would not 
think of incurring. But, just at the very 
crisis of their fate, as it were, and when 
the extent of the influence the country 
would be able to maintain in the 
Councils of Europe was in the balance— 
when the question of the influence and 
effect upon their Indian fellow-subjects 
of that great act of policy—bringing the 
Indian troops into Europe—was waiting 
to be considered—one who stood most 
prominently forward as the late Leader 
of a great historical Party, and who 
might be considered with justice as a 
great orator, thought proper to rush to a 
magazine for the purpose of explaining 
his views on the condition of India, and 
on the conduct of this country towards 
it. When he felt it his duty to refer to 
this subject, and to the article written 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) wrote a letter to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich—which he politely acknow- 
ledged—stating that he should refer in 
this debate to the article sent by him to 
a well-known periodical. No one, he 
ventured to say, could have read that 
article through without feeling the 
greatest distress and dismay as an Eng- 
lishman. It was not the case of a man 
who had no forum to which he might 
go—it was not the case of a man of 
great authority, but who had no oppor- 
tunity of making his views known, and 
of placing them before the country in 4 
regular Constitutional form—for, as they 
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yell knew, there was no man the charm 
of whose oratory was so great in that 
House, or no man who could so certainly 
maintain the most complete silence when 
he addressed the House, as the right 
hon, Gentleman. But, instead of ex- 
pressing his views as one who had been 
g responsible Minister of the country, 
he thought it his duty to go to the maga- 
fines, in order to inform them of his 
views with regard to India. The argu- 
ments thus presented to their Indian 
fellow-subjects with reference to the 
conduct of the English Government and 
people, he (Mr. Charles Lewis) had 
thrown into a short summary. It was 
not to be wondered at that the right 
hon. Gentleman had certain peculiar 
views with reference to restraining libels 
in the Vernacular Press of India. They 
were told by the right hon. Gentleman, 
inthat article, that the people of England 
yere not the masters of India; and he 
described their rule as being worked by 
an exceptional and, perhaps, a provi- 
sional character. The article went on 
to remark that 30,000,000 at one end of 
the world governed 300,000,000 at the 
other, and doubted whether the main- 
tenance of British rule was in the inte- 
rest of India. There was, further, an 
elaborate description of the wrongs of 
India in connection with its Military 
Service, and other matters; and, on the 
one hand, was set out the advantages 
derived by England from India, and, on 
the other, the burdens and distress to 
which India would be subjected in case 
ofa war. Then they found the oft- 
repeated questions—Can India be con- 
rent? Will India be content? Ought 
India to be content? The English na- 
tion was described as perpetrating the 
greatest injustice, and was distinctly 
told that it must be prepared for the 
results to which that would lead. Then 
the Indian soldiers, at that time being 
used in Europe, were informed that 
they were considered an inferior order. 
Finally, what England was doing in 
India with reference to the present rate 
of charge for an Army was characterized 
48a swindle. The article summed up 
the matter by saying that the English 
tation were not ordinary swindlers, but 
their case was as flagrant as that of a 
guardian who was unfaithful to his 
ward. Now, he maintained it was not 
in the interests of this country that such 
an article as that should go unrepu- 
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diated in that House, and he ven- 
tured to say it was very unfortunate 
that, owing to Parliamentary Forms, 
the opinion of Parliament was never 
asked, and could not be asked, with 
respect to that article. But he would 
make this remark, that the Government 
of which the right hon. Gentleman had 
once been the head had sent many men 
to prison for writing words not stronger 
than those. One looked with dismay 
at what must be its influence and effect 
upon the people of India, when they 
could read such an article as that written 
by one of England’s foremost statesmen. 
The Ministerial side of the House had 
been taunted with the opinions expressed 
36 years ago by the Prime Minister. It 
was not necessary for him to defend the 
noble Lord against the attacks of the 
right hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen); but, knowing 
that at the time the Government was 
conducting important and delicate ne- 
gotiations with foreign countries, the 
question of peace and war, and the con- 
duct of the Government was canvassed on 
country platforms, and disposed of by 
speeches made on waggons at country 
railway stations, he thought it necessary 
that great debate should not close without 
someone, however humble, rising in his 
place and giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of justifying the 
statements he had made deliberately and 
in writing. Although he did not wish 
to trouble the House at any length at 
that hour, he must make one or two 
observations on the challenge thrown 
down by hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich —‘‘ Why 
don’t you dissolve ?”’ ‘‘ Why don’t you 
test the opinion of the country?” But 
had hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
any doubt as to the opinion of the 
country upon the result of these great 
transactions? Had they any serious 
doubt about it? He believed himself 
that the reason of the suggestion was 
the fear that there would be a Dissolu- 
tion, and the dread of having to meet it 
on the part of hon. Members opposite. 
Speaking for himself, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that if anything depended 
upon individual opinion he would 
strongly advise and desire that the 
country should be appealed to, not 
merely on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, but also on the conduct of those 
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who had been attacking it for so many 
months ; and as to what the result would 
be, he had no manner of doubt. Then 
came the modern innovation of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain)—the National Con- 


federation of Liberal Associations—which’* 


was under the immediate patronage of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, who signalized its in- 
troduction into one of the Metropolitan 
boroughs by appearing as the leading 
supporter of a local shoemaker. What 
had been the course pursued by the Bir- 
mingham Confederation of Liberal As- 
sociations ? When the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention came out, that Association 
issued a document, which he believed 
had not been brought to the attention of 
the House. They rung an alarm-bell, 
evidently being desirous to obtain pos- 
session of the consciences of the Liberal 
constituencies, and keep them under 
lock and key. Consequently, they issued 
this Manifesto, which, as it was short, 
he trusted the House would allow him to 
read. The Circular said— 

“The action of the Government, in concluding 
an alliance with Turkey for a Protectorate of 
her Asiatic Possessions, renders it imperative 
that no time should be lost in eliciting the 
opinion of the country, both as regards the 
policy itself, and the secrecy with which it has 
been adopted and enforced.”’ 


And then—missing a sentence — the 
Circular went on— 


‘*' That such an alliance, involving this coun- 
try in responsibilities incalculable in their ex- 
tent and their possible results, should have been 
concluded between the Governments of the 
Queen and that of the Sultan, at the request of 
the former, and without the knowledge of Par- 
liament, is inimical to the interests of the nation 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people. It 
is absolutely necessary that a protest should at 
once be raised throughout the country against 
the secrecy of the transaction which is of such 
momentous importance—against the policy of 
engagements into which, without its knowledge 
or consent, the Ministers have entered on behalf 
of the nation, and against the acquisition by 
the practical annexation of the Island of Cyprus, 
notwithstanding the professions of the Govern- 
ment that England desired no advantage for 
herself, but that she entered the Congress solely 
in order to maintain the faith of Treaties, and 
to protect the general interests of Europe.”’ 


What was the result of this Manifesto ? 
Absolutely nothing ; for he believed it 
was a fact that the promoters of it did 
not venture to call a single public meet- 
ing. Immediately the Treaty and Con- 
vention were published, this Circular 


Mr. Charles Lewis 
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was sent to every one of the subsidig 
and affiliated Associations—which had 
sprung up like mushrooms—in the great 
boroughs of the country, under the im. 
mediate guidance of the right hon. Gep. 
tleman the Member for Greenwich. Ths 
result of the Circular had not been to 
arouse any feeling in the strong Radical 
classes; and, that being so, did the 
House believe there was any substantial 
question as to what was the opinion of 
the vast majority of the thinking people 
of England upon the subject. He ven. 
tured to believe that, while right hon, 
and hon. Members, who were opponentsof 
the Government, had been hurling at the 
head of the Prime Minister the personal 
desire of plunging the country into a 
terrible war, to waste its resources, and 
spill the blood of its people—he be- 
lieved that even with this charge 
against them, and which had been de- 
livered from one end of the country to 
the other, the majority of the people of 
England believed in no such wickedness 
as having been at the bottom of the 
policy of the Government ; but that, on 
the contrary, they, in their course of 
action, had been guided by their own 
conscientious convictions of prudent con- 
siderations, and had been desirous to 
obtain a peace honourable to them, and 
honourable to the country, whose ser- 
vants they were. And if, instead of 
success attending their efforts at Berlin, 
they had had the miserable result of 
having to bring home a failure, he be- 
lieved the vast majority of the English 
people would still have thought they de- 
served well of their country. But having 
brought home, as he had previously 
described, a glorious peace, they did not 
understand how it was that the only 
thing they heard from the Opposition 
were regrets at that peace. He ven- 
tured to say, in conclusion, that when 
this great transaction came to be re- 
corded in the pages of history, it would 
be said that, under the auspices of a 
Government which was subjected to the 
most incessant and unsparing attacks, 
England had emerged from obscurity 
clear as the sun, and powerful as 4 
strong man, aiding oppressed communl- 
ties and consolidating them under its 
own beneficent rule. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, our 
countrymen often remark with surprise 
that while our foreign policy is essentially 
peaceful and unselfish, foreign nations, 
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so far from giving us credit for our dis- 
intarestedness, persist in looking on us 
as grasping, and—in one case, at least— 
have fixed on us the epithet perfidious. 
I must say, however, that we have, to a 
certain extent, ourselves to thank for 
this unfortunate result ; and the events of 
the last few weeks will, I fear, strengthen 
an impression which, if essentially un- 
just and unfounded, is, nevertheless, 
not inexplicable. The foreign policy of 
England—not only the right, but the 
wisest policy—is to be frank and to be 
unselfish. I do not say that we have 
been selfish in taking Cyprus; on the 
contrary, I believe it will bea burden to 
us; but it certainly has the appearance 
of selfishness; and again, in spite of 
the elaborate explanations of Govern- 
ment, it is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that, while the Congress of Berlin was to 
settle these questions by European con- 
cert, we entered that Congress fettered 
by two secret Agreements. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite appear to consider that the 
provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano 
have been very much improved by that 
of Berlin; but, for my part, Iam by no 
means clear that this is the case. Lord 
Salisbury, in his despatch of July 13th, 
inclosing the Berlin Treaty, congratu- 
lates us that nearly two-thirds of Bul- 
garia ‘‘have been replaced under the 
direct political and military rule of the 
Sultan.” The noble Earl at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government has also told 
us that, in great measure through his 
exertions, 2,500,000 of people have been 
restored to the government of the Sul- 
tan. Bulgaria, as constituted by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, was a power- 
ful State. It contained more than 50,000 
square miles, and 4,000,000 of people, 
with harbours on both seas—on the 
Archipelago and on the Euxine. Under 
these circumstances, both from its na- 
tural resources and its geographical 
position, it must necessarily have exer- 
cised @ predominant influence in that 
part of the world. Hon. Members oppo- 
site will not question this, because the 
words are Lord Beaconsfield’s, not mine. 
But, as Lord Salisbury observes in his 
despatch of June 13th, apparently as a 
matter of congratulation, in consequence 
of the changes made since the Treaty 
of San Stefano, ‘the new Slav State 
isno longer strong.” Surely, however, 
this is rather a misfortune than an 
advantage. 
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State would have been a_ bulwark 
against Russia; but a weak one will 
rather be a temptation to fresh inter- 
ference and renewed aggression. Among 
the points in the Treaty of San Stefano 
most strenuously objected to by Lord 
Salisbury, in his celebrated despatch 
of the 1st April, were the compulsory 
alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania, 
and the acquisition of the important har- 
bour of Batoum, which, Lord Salisbury 
said— 

“will make the will of the Russian Go- 
vernment dominant over all the vicinity of the 
Black Sea.”’ 


But, Sir, Bessarabia has been compul- 
sorily alienated from Roumania, and 
Russia has acquired Batoum, though 
it is true that this important harbour 
has now shrunk to a miserable tenth- 
rate port—if it be a port at all—which 
will 

“only hold three ships at once, unless they 
were packed like the London Docks, in which 
case it might hold 10 or 12.” 


At any rate, Sir, I cannot regard the 
changes which have been effected in the 
Treaty of San Stefano as at all an equi- 
valent for the immense expenditure, the 
check to our commerce and manufactures, 
the risk of war, and, above all, the bad 
feeling which has been created between 
this country and Russia. To my mind, 
however, the Convention with Turkey is, 
in an English point of view, even more 
important than the Treaty of Berlin. I 
regret the acceptance of Cyprus, which, I 
believe, will involve us in considerable 
annual outlay, and the acquisition of 
which is a bad precedent. But the pos- 
session of Cyprus sinks into complete 
insignificance by the side of our Pro- 
tectorate of Turkey in Asia. By this 
we have put it in the power of Russia to 
involve us in a waratany time. For we 
cannot honourably evade the responsibi- 
lity, having once accepted the shilling, in 
the shape of Cyprus. Suppose, moreover, 
that Turkey refuses reforms which we 
think necessary, rejects our remon- 
strances, and exercises an oppression 
against which we feel bound to protest. 
Are we going to force her to adopt our 
views? I presume not; but in that case 
we must surely give her notice that we 
do not consider ourselves bound to de- 
fend her. She then will certainly call 
upon us to restore Cyprus. ‘‘ We ceded 
Cyprus to you,” Turkey will say, “as 
[ Thard Night.| 
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the price of your promise to protect us 
against Russia. If you are not going 
to help us, you must, in honour, restore 
the Island to us.”? But, in the mean- 
time, no doubt, the population will 
largely have increased, works will have 
been carried out, and capital invested. 
How can you then, in equity, hand 
these people over to Turkey? They 
have come to Cyprus, confiding in Eng- 
lish law and English justice, and it 
would be a hard case indeed that they 
should, against their will, be placed 
under the Turkish Government. We 
hear a great deal about the engage- 
ments of Turkey, and the reforms she 
has undertaken to make. But what has 
she really promised? On this we have 
no definite information. In fact, it seems 
to be the policy of the Government to 
keep us in the dark. I do not, however, 
dwell on this; because I infer, from what 
has been said ‘‘elsewhere,” that the 
Government really knows no more than 
wedo. We are told that we are acting 
with an ‘independent’? Power—that 
these arrangements are immature. But 
surely they are a most vital part in the 
proceeding. We ought not to have 
given our guarantee—if at all—nor to 
have accepted Cyprus, till we had a clear 
and explicit understanding on these 
questions. Promises alone are not suffi- 
cient. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment characterized Turkish promises as 
‘‘waste paper currency.” In a most 
important document—namely, the gene- 
ral instructions given to Lord Salisbury 
when proceeding to the Conference at 
Constantinople—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment say— 


“That the mere announcement of reforms 
by the Porte cannot be accepted as sufficient, 
and that even if Her Majesty’s Government 
would be disposed to accept such an announce- 
ment, no other Power would do so.”’ 


And again— 

“It is in vain for the Porte to expect that the 
Powers will be satisfied with the mere general 
assurances which have already been so often 


given, and have proved to be so imperfectly 
executed.” 


Further on, in the same document, it is 
stated that— 


‘* The whole history of the Ottoman Empire 
since it was admitted into the European Concert, 
under the engagements of the Treaty of Paris, 
has proved that the Porte is unable to guaran- 
tee the execution of reformsin the Provinces by 


Sir John Lubbock 
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Turkish officials, who accept them with reluc. 
tance, and neglect them with impunity.” 


Lord Salisbury himself, in his despatch 
to Lord Derby from Pera, on the 13th 
January, 1877, says, after referring to 
previous promises of reform— 


‘“*A renewal of these promises, if it is accom. 
panied by adequate guarantees of performance 
would be a valuable concession; but without 
any such guarantees, little practical advantage 
is likely to be obtained by reiterating the pro- 
clamation of these reforms.” 


And again, a few days later—on the 
20th January— 

‘‘ Without proper guarantees, any list of re- 
forms, however promising, would have been 
exposed to the fate which attended the Hatti- 
Humayoun of 1856, the communication of which 
was recorded by the Conference of Paris. I am 
of opinion that a scheme, from which both these 
guarantees were omitted, would have been 
illusory.” 


Indeed, the miserably bad government 
of Turkey, and the non-fulfilment of 
many previous promises, was the only, 
though sufficient, justification for the 
Conference at Constantinople, and the 
line England took there. At that time, 
so little were we satisfied, that we were 
scarcely disposed to leave her alone; 
now, having passed from one extreme to 
the other, we have such implicit faith in 
her assurances, that on the strength of 
them we undertake to defend her. The 
noble Lord the President of the Board 
of Trade, in his eloquent speech, saw 
nothing but progress and prosperity in 
the future. He could foresee no danger. 
He thought we had undertaken no re- 
sponsibility, and he entered, if not into 
war, into an engagement to make war, 
like M. Ollivier, with a light heart. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department does not 
go quitesofar; buthesays—‘‘ In this par- 
ticular case the danger was not created 
by entering into the guarantees; the 
danger was there.” Sir, I deny it. A 
danger was there, but not the danger 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
created for England. It was, of course, 
always open to us, if we thought it ex- 
pedient, to resist any further aggres- 
sions of Russia in Asia. The Govern- 
ment might have notified this to Russia ; 
but what we object to is that we have 
placed ourselves under Treaty obliga- 
tions to Turkey. The present Govern- 
ment have committed not only them- 
selves, but future Administrations also. 
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They have imposed a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the people of this country 
without their knowledge or consent. We 
aro told that this course is necessary 
for the protection of our Indian Em- 
ire. But I cannot forget the words of 
Ford Salisbury in June last year. He 
said— 

“Tt has generally heen acknowledged to be 
madness to go to war for an idea; but, if any- 
thing, it is more unsatisfactory to go to war 
against @ nightmare.” 


In June, 1877, it was proposed that a 
British Consul should be appointed to 
some town in Central Asia, with a view 
to watch any possible intrigues of 
Russia; and what did Lord Salisbury 
say? He pointed out that between 
India and the Russian territories ‘‘there 
are deserts and mountainous chains,”’ 
and that the danger ‘‘may possibly in- 
terest a future generation of statesmen, 
but is not of such imminence as to ren- 
der necessary’? the appointment of a 
Consul in Central Asia; and yet we are 
now told that it is so imminent that we 
must assume this tremendous responsi- 
bility. Our Indian frontier is, perhaps, 
the strongest in the world. A lofty 
range of mountains and an immense 
desert. We have thrown away this ad- 
vantage. We have abandoned the for- 
tifications provided by nature, and com- 
mitted ourselves to fight Russia on her 
own ground—and what is worse, at her 
own time also. If we ever have a 
period of weakness, internal misfor- 
tunes, a rebellion in India, a desperate 
war—at that moment we are liable to 
be called on to fight Russia on ground of 
her own choosing, at her own frontier, 
2,000 miles from ours. For my own 
part, I feel very grateful to Lord Derby 
and Lord Carnarvon for the efforts they 
have made to prevent the adoption of 
such a course. Speaking last year at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, Lord 
Salisbury used words which I should 
like to recall to hon. Members opposite. 
He asked— 


“Which is the wiser course—to allow your 


‘enemy to choose his own ground and to follow 


him through his deserts and impassable moun- 
tain chains, or to wait until he comes within 
your own range, where your armies will be able 
todeal with him with invincible effect ?” 


No doubt, a nation so happily consti- 
tuted and so fortunately situated, as we 
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are, has a duty to the rest of the human 
race. But, Sir, are we not endeavouring 
to fulfil it? We are even at present 
responsible for more than 400,000,000 
of men of less civilized nations. Surely, 
this is as much as we are bound to 
undertake? It would be most unwise 
and imprudent to attempt more than we 
are reasonably sure of being able to per- 
form. To defend India, we should hus- 
band our resources ; but every year the 
present Government adds largely to 
the expenditure of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
parent of a measure for the reduction of 
the National Debt; but, Sir, I fear that 
policy has become a thing of the past. 
Since the present Government came into 
Office, the expenditure of the country 
has increased more than £11,000,000. 
In 1873 it was £70,700,000 ; last year it 
rose to £82,400,000 ; and what it will be 
this year, no one yetknows. Of course, 
I do not object to the whole of this in- 
crease. Of the amount devoted to Edu- 
cation, for instance, we in this part of 
the House certainly shall not complain, 
though I should have liked to see in- 
crease of expenditure in some Depart- 
ments—partly, at any rate—made up 
for by economy in others. But, Sir, if 
we look at our military expenditure, we 
shall find that, from under £25,000,000 
in 1874, it has risen in 1878 to over 
£30,500,000, or no less than £5,500,000; 
upon the top of this we are to have 
an additional burthen, the amount of 
which we cannot as yet at all foresee. 
Our National Debt, again, is still the 
highest in the world; and you would do 
more to increase the strength of the 
country by reducing the Debt, than by 
the barren, or rather the costly, honour of 
owning another Island in the Mediterra- 
nean. Our fiscal system, though, no 
doubt, better than that of most other 
countries, is still far from perfect. 
There are taxes which it would be most 
desirable, if it were possible, to remit. 
The removal of the duty on tea and 
coffee, for instance, would be an im- 
mense boon, and probably do much to 
encourage temperance. Again, the tax 
on tobacco is so high as to offer dan- 
gerous temptation to smuggling. Our 
manufacturers arenot now so prosperous 
that we ought lightly to impose on 
them additional burthens. The pressure 
of our National Debt, and of our heavy 
expenditure, already puts us at a disad- 
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vantage in competing with other coun- 
tries less heavily burthened—such as 
the United States, and even our own 
Colonies. Apart from any hypothetical 
contingencies, apart from the possible 
complications and dangers in which we 
may find ourselves involved, one thing 
is certain—namely, that the policy of 
the Government necessitates a great 
addition of expenditure. Suppose we 
put it at £10,000,000, what does that 
mean? Ten millions sterling would 
enable you to take off the tea duty, the 
duty on coffee—in fact, all duties ex- 
cept those on fermented liquors and to- 
bacco, and the whole of the income tax. 
Or, if it were thought more prudent, 
£10,000,000 a-year would enable you 
rapidly to pay off your Debt. I ask my- 
self, then, and I ask this House, to con- 
sider which course would be most pru- 
dent, which course would best promote 
the interests of the country; that we 
should be relieved from the income tax, 
from all duties, except on fermented 
liquors and tobacco, on the one hand; 
or that we should guarantee Turkey? I 
cannot doubt what the reply ought to 
be. Russia will have no difficulty in 
finding an excuse for war, if she is dis- 
posed to do so. She can at any time 
place 50,000—nay, 100,000— men on 
the frontier of Armenia. Nay, by a 
feint, or a threat, or even an innuendo, 
she will be able to impose a heavy ex- 
pense on us, to compel us to prepare for 
war, to send troops to the East; all of 
which will, of course, necessitate in- 
creased taxation, and check our com- 
merce and manufactures, while scarcely 
putting Russia to the slightest incon- 
venience. For my own part, Sir, I feel 
strongly that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are departing from the lines of a 
wise and prudent policy. I believe that 
they are allowing themselves to be 
dazzled by the temptations of vanity and 
ambition, that they wish to make this 
country a great military Monarchy, that 
they wish to make our gracious Sovereign, 
not the Queen of England and the Em- 
press of India, but, first, the Empress of 
India, and, secondly, the Queen of Eng- 
land. Sir, I doubt not that this House 
will support Her Majesty’s Government 
by a large majority ; not the less I make 
my most earnest protest against a policy 
which is full of peril, and which, I fear, 
sooner or later, we shall bitterly re- 
peut. 


Sir John Lubbock: 
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Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Lord Elcho.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA observed that jt 
was becoming only too obvious that 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
who were most deserving of a hearing 
were listened to with a scandalous im. 
patience which was most discreditable 
to hon. Gentlemen who sat behind the 
Treasury Bench. His hon. Friend was 
continually interrupted in the course of 
his speech by noises, which he was sure, 
in one case, came from an hon. Member 
occupying an official position. It was 
true that they should be protected 
against such conduct, and more particu- 
larly for this reason—that if his hon. 
Friend had moved the adjournment of 
the House, hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side would have cried “ Go on!” 
but because he gave the House an in- 
tellectual treat, he was subjected to per- 
sistent interruptions. In his opinion, it 
was high time someone sitting on tho 
Front Bench should interfere to restrain 
the indecencies of those who sat behind 


it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, ho 
had not observed any interruptions be- 
yond a certain amount of conversation 
which went on while the hon. Baronet 
was speaking. [Mr. Munpetza: Not 
conversation, but interruption.] He had 
not noticed any interruption ; and, for his 
own part, he was much obliged to the 
hon. Baronet for the very interesting 
speech he had made. 

Mr. GREENE said, that there was 
no man in the House who more fre- 
quently interrupted hon. Members when 
speaking than the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). It ill became 
him, therefore, to lecture the House on 
that subject. He had used the word 
‘scandalous,’ but ho would wish the 
hon. Member to understand that he was 
not the dictator of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. O'DONNELL hoped that, be- 
fore the debate closed, there would be 
sufficient opportunity given to Irish 
Members to express their opinions on 
this question. There was a good deal 
of opinion amongst Irish Members on 
this subject, and in some cases they did 
not like to be considered to have arrived 
at these conclusions by the reasons ad 
vanced on one side or the other. If 
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the debate were to be completed the 
next night, he trusted that Irish Mem- 
hers would be allowed an opportunity 
of speaking. 

Te CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that all hon. Gentlemen 
ho wished to speak would have an op- 
portunity of doing so; but this would 
depend, to some extent, on the length 
of the speeches. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Lords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


[pitt 157.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause A (Commissions to submit 
conditions of distribution of Parlia- 
nentary Grant with view to promotion 
of higher education). 


Mr. RAMSAY moved, in page 4, 
line 9, after the word ‘‘ promoting,”’ to 
insert “‘elementary,” and in the same 
line to leave out ‘‘in,’’ and to insert 
“and so as at the same time to secure 
adequate attention to the teaching of.” 
He said, that the system of education 
that had been hitherto pursued in Scot- 
land had brought the elementary 
schools into connection with the higher 
schools, and the higher schools with 
the Universities. If anyone were to 
be appointed under the Bill to take 
exclusive charge of the higher schools, 
it would indicate a desire on the 
part of the House to sever elementary 
from its past historical connection with 
the higher education. He, therefore, 
felt that if the Government should see 
fit to insist upon the insertion of this 
clause, it ought to be amended on the 
principle he had suggested. Instead of 
opposing the Amendment, he thought 
the Government should be pleased to 
have the opportunity of obtaining 
an indication of opinion from persons 
conversant with education in Scot- 
land as to the means by which it 
could be best promoted. The connection 
between elementary and higher educa- 
tion was now so close that anything to 
interfere with that connection was, in 
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the opinion of the people of Scotland, 
to be much deprecated. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 9, after the word “ promoting,” to 
insert the word ‘ elementary.”—(Jr. 
Ramsay.) 


THe LORD ADVOCATE regretted 
that he was unable to accede to the 
Amendment. Under the Act of 1872, 
a Board of Education had been estab- 
lished to look after the elementary 
schools, and in order to complete its work 
it had been continued during the past 
year. It would expire next month. The 
purpose of the present appointment of 
Commissioners was not to superintend 
elementary education in Scotland, but 
to deal with endowed foundations, and 
they would have to deal almost ex- 
clusively with the question of higher 
education in Scotland. They would 
thus hardly be in a position to make 
those representations to the Government 
provided for by the Bill; for, in the 
course of the discharge of their functions, 
they would gain but little information 
as to the necessities of elementary edu- 
cation in Scotland. It would be too 
much to expect an unpaid body of Com- 
missionersto makethemselves acquainted 
with educational wants outside the scope 
of their duties. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘elemen- 
tary’ be there inserted,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE then moved 
that the Bill be amended by increasing 
the number of Commissioners from five 
to seven. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE re- 
minded the Home Secretary that the 
names of the Commissioners had been 
promised. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am now 
able, with the permission of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, to give the names of 
the Commissioners. They are Lord 
Moncreiff, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Sir James Watson, of Glasgow, Mr. 
Ramsay, M.P., Mr. James Tangled, 
Dr. Donaldson, and Professor Tait. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. 
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LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Bu 271.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Steam locomotives to be 
constructed so as to consume their 
smoke). 

Mr. W. HOLMS moved, in page 2, 
line 24, after ‘‘smoke,”’ to insert ‘‘ and 
so as to consume its own smoke.” He 
said, that as the clause stood at present 
it was only necessary to have a loco- 
motive constructed on the principle of 
consuming its own smoke. He wished 
the clause to be amended, so that loco- 
motives should actually have to consume 
their own smoke. In his opinion, there 
was no reason why locomotives on roads 
should not consume their own smoke as 
well as those on railways. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE would 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
his Amendment, for this reason. An 
understanding had been come to, upon 
which hon. Members were fairly entitled 
to rely that the Government would bring 
in a Bill for Scotland on this subject in 
the same form in its clauses as the Act 
for England. As the Bill at present 
stood it was in accordance with that 
understanding, and, nodoubt, many hon. 
Gentlemen who took a different view 
from the hon. Member were relying upon 
the clause remaining in its present form. 
He could only say that an attempt was 
made to put a provision similar to that 
proposed into the English Bill, but after 
discussion it was not pressed. For these 
reasons, he could not consent to the 
Amendment being made. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the pro- 
posal now made was almost imprac- 
ticable. It was impossible to construct 
engines which should, under all circum- 
stances, consume their own smoke. It 
was well known that, although the law 
was that locomotives on railways should 
consume their own smoke, they did not 
do so. Nevertheless, he thought the 
adoption of the principle of smoke con- 
sumption should be compulsory on every 
locomotive. 

HOLMS said, 


Mr. W. that after 
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learned Lord Advocate, he ld wi 
draw his Amendment. — 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to local authorities 
to make orders as to hours during which 
locomotives may pass over roads). 

Mr. W. HOLMS moved, in line 34 
after “‘ use,”’ to insert ‘and speed.” He 
said that he was a Member of the Select 
Committee with reference to the use of 
locomotives on tramways. Two of the 
points to which the Committee directed 
its attention were the consumption of 
smoke and the regulation of speed. In 
his opinion, it was desirable that powers 
to regulate speed should be placed in 
the hands of the local authority. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
must object to this Amendment on the 
same ground as the others, and would 
ask his hon. Friend not to press it. The 
Amendment proposed was not in the 
English Bill, and those who had relied 
upon this Bill being the same as that 
would have reason to complain if the 
Amendment were introduced. On the 
other hand, he must not be understood 
to speak upon the assumption that there 
was no power to regulate speed, for he 
considered that the general power of 
regulation naturally applied to speed. 

Mr. W. HOLMS: Do I understand 
that, as the clause now stands, the local 
authority has power to make bye-laws 
and to regulate speed ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Yes, in 
my opinion, it has that power. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Power of county road autho- 
rity to licence locomotives). 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved that 


the clause be omitted. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause struck out. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ‘Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 2nd August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brrts—First Reading— 

British Museum (Transfer of Collection) * 
(183); Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) * 
(184); Statute Law Revision (Ireland) * 
(186). 

Second Reading—Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne (Establishment) * vg ' Drain- 
age and Improvement of Land (Ireland) * 
(168) ; Elders Widows’ Fund * (182). 

Committee—Idiots, &c. (Ireland) * (148-187). 

Third Reading — Debtors Acts Amendment * 
(163); Naval Discipline Amendment, now 
Naval Discipline Act (1866) Amendment * 
(175); Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers Expenses) (Scotland) * (174), and 
passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 2nd August, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Private Birt (dy Order’) — 
Considered as amended — Christchurch, New- 
gate Street, London, Tithes Commutation. 

Pustic Bits—First Reading—Naval Discipline 
Act (1866) Amendment * [290]. 

Second Reading — Petty Sessions Clerks and 
Fines (Ireland) * [253]; Metropolitan Com- 
mons * [287]. 

Committee — Report — Education (Scotland) 
[156]; Marriages (Fiji) * [285]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Loco- 
motives on Highways (Scotland) * [271], and 
passed. 

Third Reading — Endowed Schools and Hos- 
pitals (Scotland) * [157]; Consolidated Fund 
(No. 4)*; Arranmore Polling District (Ire- 
land) * [270], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Disqualification of Medical Relief 

Removal * [282]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——20a— 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, TITHES COMMUTATION 
BILL—{Lords.j—(by Order.) 

CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.”’ 


Mr. PLIMSOLL said, he had placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment, That the 
Bill be taken into Consideration on that 
day three months. Instead of making 
that Motion, he intended to substitute 
another—‘“‘ That the Bill be re-committed 
to a Select Committee.’ His reason for 
taking that course was this—the Com- 
mittee which had already sat upon the 
Bill was a small Committee, the num- 
bers were equally divided in regard to 
the merits of the Bill, and the Bill itself 
only passed by the casting vote of the 
Chairman. Perhaps the House would 
consider it necessary that he should say 
a few words to explain the circumstances 
of the case. The authorities of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital were the lay im- 
propriators of the tithes of the parish 
of Christchurch, Newgate Street, and 
their tithe was derived from a Charter 
of King Henry VIII., granted between 
300 and 400 years ago. About 200 
years ago, the sum payable under 
this grant or decree was commuted or 
settled for a fixed annual payment of 
£200, and this sum had continued to be 
paid to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by 
the parish during all that time. Re- 
cently—in 1874—it was discovered that 
the terms of the original grant gave to 
the hospital a title to a sum equal to 
2s. 9d. in the pound from the parish. 
This discovery disturbed the arrange- 
ment which had existed for 200 years, 
and the hospital actually sued some of 
the parishioners, who had bought pro- 
perty in the parish, for a rate of 2s. 9d. 
in the pound, which upon even the 
limited area of this parish would amount, 
he was told, to a total rate of £7,180 
per annum. The matter was thrown 
into Chancery, and was argued before 
the Master of the Rolls, who expressed, 
in the strongest terms, his sense of the 
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injustice of the demand, and said he 
would trace every principle of law which 
bore upon the subject, in order to ascer- 
tain if there were not means of defeating 
the claim. In the end, the Master of the 
Rolls hung up the matter, in the hope 
that it might be settled upon some satis- 
factory terms of compromise. The action 
had been defended by two of the 
parishioners—Mr. Tyler, and the Board 
of Christchurch Hospital. Before the 
cause in Chancery was disposed of, a 
Bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords. Lord Redesdale refused to pro- 
ceed with it, while a case was pending 
in the Courts of Law; so that nothing 
should be done by Parliament to de- 
prive the persons interested of their 
legalremedy. But the promoters of the 
Bill settled privately with the opponents, 
and proceeded with the Bill as an un- 
opposed Bill, forgetful of the fact that 
there were other owners of property in 
the parish who had not come forward, 
because they thought the claims of the 
whole body would be defended and 
fought for by the opponents, who had 
since been got out of the way. The 
terms of the compromise proposed in the 
present Bill was that, instead of receiv- 
ing £200 a-year, the hospital should 
receive £1,100 a-year at once, £1,650 at 
the end of five years, and £2,200 a-year 
at the end of five years more. As Lord 
Redesdale pertinently observed, if the 
promoters of the Bill were entitled to 
£2,200 a-year, why did they not take it 
at once? Why should they shirk their 
rights? It was evident that the autho- 
rities of the hospital, under the name of 
charity, were asking for as large a sum 
as they could get at present, with the 
intention of putting on the screw from 
time to time afterwards. When the 
Master of the Rolls was made acquainted 
with the nature of the compromise, he 
lifted up his hands in astonishment and 
said—‘‘ And such things are done in the 
name of charity!” It appeared to him 
(Mr. Plimsoll) that the question was one 
which a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was eminently well fitted to 
decide. He did not impugn the decision 
of the Committee that had sat already ; 
but he thought he had stated a case 
sufficiently strong to justify him in ask- 
ing the House to re-commit the Bill. 
He had already pointed out that the 
Committee were equally divided, and 
that the Bill was passed by the casting 
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vote of the Chairman. It was not 
therefore, disrespectful to ask the House 
to refer the measure to a larger Com. 
mittee, who would be better able to deal 
with a Bill of this sort. He would 
therefore, move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon, 
Member second the Amendment ? 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS: I beg 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the word “ ro. 
committed,” —(Mr. Plimsoll, ) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW trusted 
that the House would not consent to 
disturb the decision already arrived at 
—first, of the Committee of the House 
of Lords ; secondly, of the recommenda- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls after 
hearing the case for two days; and, 
thirdly, of the decision of the Select 
Committee of that House. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) suggested now that the Bill 
should go before another Committee. 
He (Sir Sydney Waterlow) saw no sub- 
stantial reason for adopting that course. 
They had already referred it to a Select 
Committee, who, after hearing evidence 
on both sides, had decided upon recom- 
mending the House to read the Bill a 
third time. He thought his hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby had been very 
much misinformed in regard to the state- 
ment which he had been induced to make 
to the House. His hon. Friend said 
that terms of compromise were settled 
with the two opponents of the Bill in 
the House of Lords; and, therefore, 
that it was passed on the withdrawal 
of their opposition as an unopposed Bill. 
The real fact was, that Lord Redesdale 
objected to the Bill being allowed to 








go on, while a suit in the matter was 
proceeding in the Court of Chancery; 
and part of the compromise agreed to 
afterwards, and assented to by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, was that all the other 
inhabitants of the parish should be 
placed upon the same footing as the 
defendants in the Chancery suit. There- 
fore, in that respect, there could be no 
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complaint, because all the parishioners 
yere placed upon the same footing. He 
asked the House to pass the Bill for this 
reason. They all disliked tithes. He 
disliked them himself as much as anyone 
could dislike them; and in this case, he 
thought it was to the interest of the 

arish to bring about a commutation of 
tithes, in order to prevent the tithes 
from increasing year after year with the 
increase of the assessment of the parish. 
The object of the present Bill was to fix a 
definite sum to be paid by the parish in 
future years, so as to prevent the charge 
from increasing with the assessment. 
A statement had been circulated that the 
property belonging to Christ’s Hospital 
was to be exempted from tithes. That 
was altogether incorrect. The great 
bulk of the property belonging to 
Christ’s Hospital had been exempted 
from tithes ever since it was a monas- 
tery. That part which was monastical 
property was exempted from the pay- 
nent of tithes; but every other part had 
to pay tithes, and every portion of the 
property that was liable to pay tithes 
was taken into account. Under the 
compromise, effected by the present Bill, 
Christ’s Hospital would be required to 
pay a sum of £200 a-year; whereas 
what it would be called on to pay under 
an assessment would be about £300 
a-year more, none but the titheable pro- 
perty being takenintoaccount. Hetrusted 
that the House would consent to the 
third reading of the Bill, because the 
matter had now been in dispute for a 
considerable number of years, and the 
parish had already expended as much 
in the way of costs as it would have 
been required to pay in the shape of 
tithes. If the House objected to read 
the Bill a third time, the question must 
go back again in November to the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, who was of opinion 
that he would have to make a decree 
for the payment of 2s. 9d. in the pound, 
notwithstanding the fact that he thought 
such a rate would be unjust. If the 
Bill failed to pass, there was very little 
doubt that the parish would have to pay 
that amount. He did not propose to go 
further into the merits of the case, be- 
cause he thought those merits had 
been already thoroughly threshed out 
in the inquiries which had taken place 
in the House of Lords, and before a 
ya Committee of the House of Com- 
ons, 
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Mr. ROBERTS said, he wished to 
say a word upon the subject, as he 
was one of the Committee appointed to 
consider the Bill. Although he thought 
it was desirable, in questions of this 
nature, to stop anything in the shape of 
litigation, he contended that the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, which was carried only 
by the casting vote of the Chairman, was 
not proved. The Master of the Rolls 
had clearly indicated his opinion upon 
the matter. He said that, although he 
might be compelled to give a decree in 
favour of the rate, yet he would take 
every opportunity of inquiring whether 
there were not some means of prevent- 
ing him from doing what he regarded 
as an unjust act. Under these circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Roberts) would be pre- 
pared, if the hon. Member for Derby 
went to a division, to give his vote in 
the same way as he had done before. 

Mr. ALLCROFT said, that he also 
sat upon the Committee to whom the 
Bill was referred, and although it was 
quite true that the Preamble of the Bill 
was only carried by the casting vote of 
the Chairman, the .opponents of the 
measure had every opportunity of giving 
all the evidence they could against the 
measure. It was shown to the Com- 
mittee that the great majority of the 
ratepayers of the parish were in favour 
of the Bill. This he thought ought to 
be enough to induce the House to pass 
the measure. It was quite true that 
the measure would very considerably 
increase the sum derived by the hospital 
from the parish in the shape of tithes. 
At present the sum paid was not very 
large. He believed the parish had been 
in the habit of paying £200 a-year in 
the way of commutation of tithes; but 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital had recently 
been told that it was entitled to claim a 
much larger amount than that—indeed, 
that it had a right to claim a rate 
amounting to 2s. 9d. in the pound. A rate 
of 2s. 9d. in the pound would amount to no 
less than £6,000 or £7,000 a-year, and 
the determination of the Hospital to in- 
crease the charge so largely would, no 
doubt, give rise to very considerable 
litigation within the parish. Litigation 
had already commenced, and when the 
case was brought before the Master of 
the Rolls, he said at once that the law 
was against the parish, and that if he 
was required to give a decision, his de- 
cision must be in favour of a rate of 
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2s. 9d. in the pound. In that case the 
parish would be saddled with the full 
payment of an annual sum amounting 
to between £6,000 and £7,000 a-year. 
The Commissioners, not wishing to do 
that, had come to a compromise, of 
which the Bill now before the House 
was the result. Instead of paying 
£6,000 or £7,000 a-year, the parish 
would be required to pay £1,100 a-year 
for the first five years; £1,650 a-year 
for the next five years, and £2,200 
a-year afterwards. His own opinion 
was that that was a very fair compro- 
mise, and that it was to the interest of 
the parish to accept it. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the House would 
reject the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), and con- 
sent to read the Bill a third time. 

Mr. GILES remarked that he had 
some personal interest in the matter. 
All the persons who had been hitherto 
opposed to the measure had, he believed, 
given way, and now, at the last moment, 
when the Bill had reached its final stage, 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) came forward with an objection to 
it. He (Mr. Giles) could not find that 
any of the parishioners entertained any 
real objection to the compromise which 
would be effected by the Bill. They 
had had full opportunity of being heard 
before the Committee, where they could 
have raised any objection they chose, 
but they had abstained from doing so ; 
and now, at the last moment, an attempt 
was made to throw over the Bill on the 
third reading. He trusted that the 
House would not yield to such a demand. 
If it did, the only result would be that 
the parishioners would have to expend a 
still further sum in litigation, and in all 
probability in the end, the same advice 
would be given to them by the Master 
of the Rolls as that which he had already 
given—namely, that the parties should 
endeavour to arrange terms among 
themselves. The advice of the Master 
of the Rolls had been taken, and terms 
had been arranged. He hoped the 
House would do nothing to throw over 
the arrangement, and to land the parish 
in further litigation, and expense, and 
waste of time. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thonght the case 
brought forward by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) was, 
to say the least of it, a strong case for 
further consideration, and for not pro- 
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ceeding hastily in the matter. What 
were the circumstances of the case? [t 
appeared that the Commissioners of §} 
Bartholomew’s Hospital had recently 
made a claim upon the parish of Christ. 
church for tithes, which enormously in. 
creased the sum the parish had been in 
the habit of paying. The parish re. 
sisted the claim, and two of the largest 
ratepayers had been put forward to fight 
the battle on behalf of the whole of the 
parish. While they were engaged in 
fighting the battle, a Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords for the 
purpose of carrying through Parliament 
a compromise which would have the 
effect of defeating the results of the liti- 
gation. He would simply put it to the 
House of Commons whether that was a 
proper thing to do; whether, when liti- 
gation was going on, it was a proper 
thing for people who had the power and 
the money to introduce a Bill into that 
House for the purpose of overriding the 
results of the litigation? It was per- 
fectly clear, from the statement of the 
case which had already been made to 
the House, even by the supporters of the 
Bill, that that was what had taken place, 
and that those who had been relied 
upon by the parishioners to fight their 
battle in the Courts of Law, and who 
ought to have carried their opposition 
into the House of Lords, had been suc- 
cessfully squared by those who were 
promoting the Bill. There was one fact 
which, he thought, ought to have con- 
siderable weight with the House. It 
wasthis—that Christchurch Hospital had 
been squared for the very small sum of 
£100 a-year upon the amount of pro- 
perty in the parish held by Christ's 
Hospital. He presumed that although 
there would be this small increase in 
the contribution of Christ’s Hospital, 
the effect of the Bill would be to relieve 
the property of Christchurch of an enor- 
mous charge, which it might otherwise 
be called upon to pay, provided that it 
paid in due proportion to the rest of the 
parish. With such facts as this brought 
to the notice of the House, surely there 
was sufficient to justify the opposition 
which had been raised to the Bill, or, at 
any rate, in making out a case for 
delaying the confirmation of the decision 
of the Committee upon the question. He 
hoped the House would assist his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) inthe endeavour he was making 
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iy have the question referred back again 
to the Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES observed, that if this 
were merely a matter of abstract right, 
he should be of opinion that the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had 
made out a fairly strong case. He was 
entirely of opinion that the claim put 
forward on behalf of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital was one which fully deserved 
the expressions used with regard to it 
by the Master of the Rolls when the case 
yas brought under his notice. For a 
long series of years the Hospital had 
been content to compound with the 
parish for a fixed sum in lieu of tithes; 
and it was only now, after the lapse ofa 
great number of years, that the Com- 
missioners put forward another claim, 
which very largely increased the sum 
hitherto payable. But, at the same time, 
there were other considerations which 
must weigh upon the House, as well as 
those which had been put forward by 
the hon. Member for Derby; and he 
would advert for a moment to a matter 
mentioned in one of the clauses of the 
Oity Tithes Act of 1864, which appeared 
to him to bear upon the subject, and 
which he thought would have consider- 
able weight with the House. In the 
19th section of the London City Tithes 
Act, there was this provision— 


“With respect to the parish of Christchurch, 
Newgate Street, it shall be lawful for the 
parishioners of the said parish assembled in 
vestry, of which and of the special object thereof 
notice shall have been given, in the accustomed 
manner, to agree with the lay impropriators of 
the tithes of the said parish for the commutation 
of the said tithes or sums of money, instead of 
tithes arising or growing due therein, under the 
provisions of the said Act and decree, into an 
annual fixed tithe or sum to be paid by the said 
parish, and to be raised by tithe rates to be 
assessed therein.’’ 


That was the mode in which the parish 
had endeavoured to meet the case. 
suit, as they were told, had now been 
proceeding for some years. Consider- 
able costs had been incurred on both 
sides, and the parties to the suit had 
now been willing to effect a compromise. 
That compromise would be carried out 
by the present Bill; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, the House was asked by two 
orthree Gentlemen, who declined to assent 
tothe compromise, to reject the decision 
of the Select Committee, and to send the 
Billback to them for further consideration. 
He was bound to say that, in his opi- 
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nion, it would be an inconvenient course 
for the House to take upon itself, in the 
present case, to set aside what was really 
the legitimate expression of the views 
of the parish, especially when an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1864 had made 
a special provision for such a case. He 
was unable to see that sufficient grounds 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Derby to induce the House to take a 
course which was not only unusual, but 
which would be opposed to the wishes of 
the parish and of those most interested 
in the question, and would be contrary 
to the express stipulations of an Act of 
Parliament, by which an arrangement 
of this sort was contemplated. There 
was no allegation of improper influence 
having been brought to bear at the time 
of the passing of the Act, and it certainly 
appeared to have been in the minds of 
the framers of the Act that some such 
arrangement as that now proposed was 
likely to be made and sanctioned. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed to him 
that the House would probably make a 
mistake, if they sent back the Bill to the 
Select Committee. He quite admitted 
that there might be a hardship in indi- 
vidual cases. He quite agreed that a 
smaller sum might have been fixed, and 
that the promoters of the Bill seemed to 
have gone upon their legal right, and 
had shown that they were fully alive to 
the nature of their claim. At the same 
time, the Commissioners had a perfect 
right to make what they deemed to be a 
fair compromise with the parish, and 
that compromise had been accepted by 
the persons who were parties to the suit 
before the Master of the Rolls. All the 
persons interested in the matter had, he 
understood, been before the Select Com- 
mittee, and the Committee, after a full 
hearing, had decided against the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. Under these circum- 


A | stances, he thought it would be unde- 


sirable, upon the whole, to send the Bill 
back to the Select Committee. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS hoped 
the House would consent to the proposal 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) for the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill. He had paid some 
attention to the course of litigation in 
regard to this matter ; and he was bound 
to say that it appeared to him this was 
one of the most monstrous attempts he 
had ever heard of on the part of the 
owners of a tithe to take advantage of 
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an anomaly in the law. He would tell 
the House what the point in the matter 
really was. For more than 200 years 
the property in the parish of Christ- 
church, Newgate Street, was rated at 
14d. in the pound for tithes. Property 
within the parish had for that length of 
time been bought, sold, settled, and dis- 
posed of on the footing that it was liable 
to a fixed rate for tithes of 14d. in the 
pound. But some ingenious person had 
recently discovered that under an old 
Act of Parliament, by which the rate 
was originally levied, the case of this 
tithe commutation was not provided for 
by the Statute of Limitations, and that 
there was nothing to prevent them, not- 
withstanding the lapse of 200 years, from 
re-asserting their old claim in the lan- 
guage of the ancient Act of Parliament. 
They accordingly put forward a claim to 
raise the rate from 14d. in the pound to 
the enormous sum of 2s. 9d. in the pound, 
and, in order to enforce that claim, the 
suit to which reference had been made 
was brought before the Master of the 
Rolls. The House had already heard that 
the Master of the Rolls expressed his as- 
tonishment ; he (Mr. Watkin Williams) 
had almost said his disgust—at any rate, 
it was as near that as possible—at such 
a claim being made. He further ex- 
pressed his amazement that there was no 
such thing as a Statute of Limitations 
applying to the case. He was anxious 
to discover whether he could find, among 
the ancient authorities, anything that 
would bear upon the case, or whether 
the old Statute which formed the founda- 
tion for the claim had not become obso- 
lete. The learned Judge, however, 
scarcely found his way to arrive at that 
conclusion, and he ventured to recom- 
mend that some arrangement should be 
come to in order to put a stop to liti- 
gation. He (Mr. Watkin Williams) 
thought the compromise which had been 
come to between the promoters of the 
Bill and the two litigants in the suit was 
unjust and unreasonable to other per- 
sons in the parish. The proposition now 
made to the House was not to negative 
the scheme, but to give further time for 
consideration. Having regard to the 
fact that the Select Committee were 
equally divided, and that the Bill was 
passed through the casting vote of the 
Chairman, it would, he thought, do no 
harm to give an opportunity for further 
consideration, and he hoped the Bill 
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would be re-committed for that pur. 
pose. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 130; 
Noes 74: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 249.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 


QUESTIONS. 


ogo 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE—EXAMINA. 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Seere- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true, asstated, that the usual examination 
for the Army Medical Service will not 
take place in the month of August this 
year; whether this is due to contem- 

lated changes in the conditions of the 
Beevies likely to arise from the inquiry 
now being made; and, whether, if so, 
he is as yet in a position to indicate for 
the information of intending candidates 
the general direction of such changes? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
it was true that the usual examination 
would not be held in August, which was 
due to some possible changes in the 
Service which had not yet been fully de- 
cided upon, and which he-was therefore 
not in a position to indicate for the benefit 
of intending candidates, as requested by 
the hon. Member. 


NAVY--CHIEF ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any change in the arrangements 
as to the chief engineers of the Royal 
Navy, so that those officers may be no 
longer required to serve eleven years In 
that rank, whatever may have been the 
length of their previous service as en- 
gineers and assistant engineers, before 
attaining the full pay and position of 
chief engineers ? ; 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, there is no 
intention on the part of the Admiralty 
to make any change in the arrangements 
as to counting junior service of chief 
engineers for increase of pay, &c. The 
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resent scale is not of recent adoption ; 
but was recommended to be continued 
by the Committee which sat in 1876. 
This principle applies equally to other 
ranks—paymasters, chaplains, &c.—and 
the Admiralty are not prepared to apply 
q different rule in the case of the chief 
engineers. 


TURKEY—UNSECURED CREDITORS. 
QUESTION, 


Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in view of the di- 
minished area from which in future the 
Ottoman Empire can draw revenue, and 
in view of the recognized claims of 
Russia, which appear to rank with 
those of the ordinary creditors, not 
covered by hypothecations, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will extend their 
friendly offices to bring under the con- 
sideration of the Russian Government 
some scheme for an equitable adjust- 
ment of the claims of all the unsecured 
creditors of Turkey, and for the liquida- 
tion of such claims, on terms which may 
be practicable for the Ottoman Govern- 
ment to carry through; and in favour 
of which creditors holding hypotheca- 
cations, who are nevertheless interested 
in Ottoman credit, may be likely to make 
some sacrifices ? 

Mrz. BOURKE: Sir, if the hon. Mem- 
ber will refer to pages 268 and 269 of 
“Turkey,” No. 39 (Protocols),} which 
has been laid upon the Table, he will 
find that all questions concerning the in- 
debtedness of Turkey, and her financial 
capacity for meeting it, have been re- 
ferred by Congress to an International 
Commission. It is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to anticipate 
the decisions at which tbat Commission 
may arrive by making any proposals of 
their own. 


JUDICATURE ACT—LEEDS CIVIL 
ASSIZES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BARRAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give three 
Civil Assizes a-year to Leeds ? 

Taz: ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer), in reply, said, that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do so. 


VOL. COXLIT. [rxrrp serres.] 
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METROPOLIS—ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, If 
his attention has been called to the state 
of St. James’s Park, which in the day- 
time is made the playground of all the 
dirty children and roughs, and at night 
is reported to be the scene of the greatest 
profligacy ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, in an- 
swer to the Question of my hon. Friend, 
I have to state that I have observed the 
condition of St. James’s Park during the 
last few days; but it is only what occurs 
invariably at this period of the year. At 
this time the schools in the Metropolis 
have their holidays, and the consequence 
is, the parents of children turn them 
out into the Park from early in the 
morning to late at night; they break- 
fast, lunch, and dine there, and do 
everything but sleep in the Park; but 
I do not see how this can be avoided, andI 
would remind the hon. Member that St. 
James’s Park is intended as much for 
the recreation of children as it is for 
their parents and grown-up persons. I 
have been several times into St. James’s 
Park during the last few days, and I 
have seen nothing unseemly or disorderly 
in their conduct—nothing but what is 
generally observed when hundreds of 
children are congregated together. I 
was in communication last week with 
the Inspector of Police, and we have 
stationed four additional policemen in 
the Park during the holidays to main- 
tain proper order. With regard to the 
latter part of my hon. Friend’s Question, 
I can only say that no Report has been 
made either by the Superintendent or 
Inspector of Police to the effect that the 
Park at night is the ‘‘scene of the 
greatest profligacy.” 


THE INDIAN TROOPS CONTINGENT— 
PAYMENT—RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


QUESTION. 


GenEraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
To supply the details, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated could 
then be best furnished, as to the rates 
of conversion used for issuing the coins 
in exchange for the rupee, which is the 
coin in which the pay of Native troops 
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brought from India to Europe is fixed ; 
and explain the rates of conversion 
used, also the conditions on which 
settled; and, whether the Indian Go- 
vernments at Home and in India have 
taken any and what part in fixing the 
rates ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
according to the terms of agreement 
with the Indian Gevernment, the Native 
troops would receive pay at the rate of 
2s. per rupee, as was the case in the 
Abyssinian War, and the British officers 
at the rate of 1s. 9d. per rupee. The 
adjustment of the rate of conversion is 
settled annually by the Treasury in due 
concert with the Indian Office. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT—THE POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether recruiting par- 
ties are authorized to enlist members of 
police forces at all times, even when 
such members are actually on duty ; and, 
if so, whether, having regard to the in- 
convenience and danger to which com- 
munities may be exposed by a number 
of the police officers enlisting for the 
purpose of avoiding punishments and 
engagements to which they may be 
liable, he would take into his considera- 
tion whether some regulation may not 
be made so that such recruits shall not 
be entitled to be billeted or attested 
until after the expiration of the calendar 
month’s notice which they, as con- 
stables, are by Act of Parliament re- 
quired to give before withdrawing them- 
selves from their duties ? 

CotoneL STANLEY : Sir, no one has 
any right to enlist a police constable if 
it is known that he is such. I do not 
know of any case in which a constable 
has been enlisted whilst on duty; and if 
the fact that a member of the police 
force had been enlisted whilst still a 
member of the force became known, I 
believe the enlistment would be can- 
celled. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACTS—THE COUNTY OF CORK. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether, considering the absence of all 
serious crime in the county and city of 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Cork, as testified to by the going J udges 
of Assizes and County Judges for the 
present and last year, the said county 
and city ought not to be relieved from 
the operation of the proclamations to 
which they are subject under the Pegcg 
Preservation Acts ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Govern. 
ment will fully consider the Report of 
the remarks of the learned Judges to 
which the hon. Gentleman refers, and 
the case of all the districts to which the 
Act applies will be fully considered. [ 
cannot now say what decision may bo 
arrived at. 


POOR LAW—REMOVAL OF IRISH PAU. 
PERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he can explain the 
delay in making the Returns with re- 
gard to the deportation of the destitute 
poor from England and Scotland to Ire. 
land, for which an order was obtained 
six months past; and, whether he can 
say when it may be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the Returns relating to the removal 
of destitute poor from Scotland to Ire- 
land were only received on the 17th of 
July, but they were now in the printer’s 
hands. The Returns for England were 
already in print before that day. The 
whole Return was now in proof, and 
would be submitted to Parliament next 
week. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, considering 
that in the second paragraph of the first 
Article of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
the Sultan 
‘‘ promises to England to introduce necessary 
reforms, to be agreed upon later between the 
two Powers, into the Government and for the 
protection of Christian and other subjectsof the 
Porte” 
in Asiatic Turkey, the Government will 
undertake that this agreement shall not 
be finally concluded until Parliament 
has had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on these reforms, and on the 
guarantees to be provided for their exe- 
cution ? 
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Tur CHANCELLOR or rHEEXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Government will be 
anxious to give the earliest and fullest 
information to the House upon this 
subject ; but I cannot undertake to make 
such a promise as the hon. Gentleman 
asks for, because it is not probable that 
we shall be able to complete this agree- 
ment before the end of the present 
Session, and a promise to put it off till 
the beginning of the next Session would, 
I think, be unduly delaying the matter. 

Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that 
before the House went into Committee 
of Supply next week, he would move 
that, in the opinion of the House, before 
any agreement was finally entered into 
between England and the Porte for the 
introduction of reforms into Asiatic 
Turkey, and for the protection of the 
Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte, Parliament should have an op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion upon 
such agreement, and upon the guaran- 
tees provided for its execution. 





FISHERY INSPECTORS—THE ESTUARY 
OF THE THAMES.—QUESTION. 


Mz. W. H.JAMES asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther any Report has been made by the 
Fishery Inspectors upon their inquiries, 
held at various places in the estuary of 
the Thames, into the alleged destruction 
of the fry and spawn of sea fish by 
trawling fishers and others; and, if so, 
if there would be any objection to lay it 
upon the Table before the close of the 
Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, no separate Report had been made 
on the subject referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman; but the Inspectors were 
engaged upon a much larger inquiry, 
and the moment their Report was made 
itshould be laid before Parliament. 


COAL MINES—THE HAYDOCK ACCI- 
DENT.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Macponatp, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
appointed a lawyer of eminence to send 
to him a Report upon the case. He 
received the Report yesterday, and had 
submitted it to lawyers of experience to 
consider whether any proceedings should 
be taken or not, 
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Resolution. 


MAIL CONTRACTS—THE CONTRACTS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Ratusone, 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the tenders for the Royal mail 
contracts and the whole of the Corre- 
spondence with regard to the various 
tenders would be laid on the Table at 
the same time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 


SUPPLY.--COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferr ed till Monday next. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS.—RESOLUTION. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE.° [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [29th July], 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin withouta further recourse 
to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and self-government of some of the 
populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets :— 

“That it has not been found practicable to 
deal ina satisfactory manner with the claims of 
the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek sub. 
jects of the Porte: 

“That by the assumption underthe Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended. 

“That the undefined engagements entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect of 
the better administration of those Provinces 
have imposed heavy responsibilities on the State, 
whilst no sufficient means have been indicated 
for securing their fulfilment :° 

“ And that such engagements have been en- 
tered into, and responsibilities incurred, without 
the previous knowledge of Parliament.” —( The 
Marquess of Hartington.) 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the first word “ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to insert the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for communi- 
cating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the 


| Fourth Night. | 
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Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the 
Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has 
learned with deep satisfaction the termination 
of the late unhappy War, and the conclusion of 
a Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe ; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the ar- 
rangements made and sanctioned by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may, under the blessing of 
Providence, avail to preserve Peace, to amelio- 
rate the condition of large populations in the 
East, and to maintain the interest of this Em- 
pire,” —(Mr. Plunket,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp ELCHO: Few Members of this 
House have felt more strongly upon the 
Eastern Question than I have done; but 
I have kept silence in the midst of all the 
discussions we have had on the subject, 
in the belief that while negotiations, at 
once delicate and intricate, were going 
on, ‘‘silence was, above all things, 
golden ;’’ and having faith, latterly, at 
all events, in the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government, I felt that the 
best support I could give them was to 
avoid lengthening unnecessarily the de- 
bates. Now, my noble Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), on Mondaynight, when there was 
a question of adjournment, suggested to 
us that we should confine our remarks 
to one or two points. He has not given 
us a programme of the points to which 
he wished us to confine ourselves; but I 
venture to think it is impossible to deal 
properly with the Motion which the 
noble Lord has submitted to us, without 
entering, to a certain extent, into a 
review of the main transactions of this 
great tragedy, of these great events that 
have taken place. Now, the first thing 
that strikes us is the change of policy 
which hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have undergone on the Eastern 
Question. Their conversion has been 
as complete and sudden as that of St. 
Paul, but differs from it in this—that 
it was one of the characteristics of St. 
Paul’s conversion that at the time he 
was in the plenitude of honour and in 
the enjoyment of office. That conver- 
sion from the traditions of their Party, 
from the policy of Lord Palmerston and 
the policy of Lord Clarendon was, I 
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factory solution of the great pro 

which had to be solved. 1“ will es 
more upon this point, and only remark 
that, looking to the endless Motions we 
have had in this House, not intended or 
calculated to help the Government, it js 
not surprising that some Resolution 
should have been proposed on the pre- 
sent occasion; the only wonder is that 
the Motion before the House is not of 
a more criminating character. In con- 
sidering this Motion and the acts of the 
Government, it will be necessary to pass 
under review the origin of the late war, 
the objects of the war, and the real 
scope of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
For my part, I have from the first held 
but one opinion with regard to the war, 
and I think itisthe opinion now generally 
held by the mass of our fellow-country- 
men—namely, that the origin of that war 
was the result of the action of a great 
chronic Slav conspiracy, and that the ob- 
ject of the war was to give effect to the 
traditional policy of the Russian Empire. 
What is that policy? It is simply the 
struggling of a Northern race towards 
the sun and in search of empire in the 
South. We see the analogy of this in 
everything in Nature. We see it in 
plants, which throw out their leaves and 
branches towards the light and sun; 
we see it in the masses of men from the 
wintry North, who in winter seek the 
bright and genial shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. I do not, therefore, object to the 
traditional policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is obeying a natural instinct. 
But what I do object to is that that 
policy should have been pursued under 
the guise of humanity and religion. It 
is a policy which has landed us in one of 
the most terrible wars which the world 
has ever witnessed. The flight of the 
Turkish people towards Constantinople, 
the women slaying their children that 
they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, or suffer still worse evils by the 








think, not calculated to lead to a satis- 


road, and the other horrors of those 
scenes, find almost their only parallel in 
the siege of Jerusalem and the pages of 
Josephus. In fact, the horrors and suf- 
ferings caused by this war must have 
satisfied the most bloodthirsty humani- 
tarian Christian amongst us, be he lay- 
man, or be he priest. I would, in the 
strongest language of which I am ca- 
pable, enter my protest against this new 
doctrine—that our foreign policy is to 
be guided by our religious feelings and 
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yiews, and that the Christian faith is to 
be propagated by the sword. To those 
who advocate that doctrine, I would point 
out this matter, which is not unworthy 
of consideration—that, unhappily, the 
Christian faith is not, as regards num- 
bers, the predominant faith of the earth ; 
and if ever a time should come when 
the followers of Buddha should be 
thoroughly civilized—and by civilized I 
mean organized militarily on the Prus- 
sian system, armed with Krupp guns 
and Henry-Martini breech-loaders,China 
alone would have an army of 20,000,000 
men on the German model, and we 
might, as Christians, run the risk, in a 
religious war with the Buddhists, of being 
swept, as some fanatics among us wish 
the Mussulmans to be, from the face of 
the earth. But the question to which I 
will address myself is this—might not 
this war, with all its horrors, have been 
prevented? [Cheers from the Opposition. | 
I know what those cheers from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite mean. They mean 
that by joining with Russia against 
Turkey, and, by following the strategy 
of the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, and cutting off her supply of 
men from the other side of the Bos- 
phorus, you could have coerced Turkey, 
and there would have been no war. 
That possibly might have been the 
case, but it was not at all certain; 
for it is by no means clear that even 
under these circumstances Turkey would 
not have resisted; but you tried last 
year to get that modified policy adopted 
in the form of the diluted Resolutions 
of the right hon. Member, and you 
were signally defeated by a majority 
of 130, thereby showing that the 
country would not sanction that way 
of stopping the war. Now, we have 
recently heard from the Prime Mini- 
ster that, in his opinion, from what 
he learnt at Berlin, as the Crimean 
War might have been stopped, so also 
the late war might have been; and I 
myself have always held the same 
opinion. But how stopped? Not by 
the policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but by a totally different one. By Eng- 
land putting her foot down firmly, and 
declaring that, even if the other Parties 
to the Tripartite Treaty were not willing 
to do their duty, and to honour the bond 
to which they had attached their signa- 
tures, she had undertaken to defend 
Turkey, and was prepared to do so if a 
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single Russian soldier crossed the Pruth. 
If that had been done, I feel confident 
there would have been no war. But it 
is said that this could not have been 
done—that the feeling of the country 
would not have permitted it. That feel- 
ing, however, was never tested. The 
Government seemed to believe in the agi- 
tation got up in the country by partizan 
wire pullers, and sacerdotal cliques, by 
Party irregulars,and asection ofthe Press. 
They believed in St. James’s Hall, where, 
at the evening meeting, when the wildest 
men spoke, Lord Shaftesbury, the First 
Commissioner of Lunacy, was wisely put 
into the chair. [Laughter and ‘‘Oh!”’ | 
1 simply state a fact, and hon. Members 
can draw their own conclusions. The 
Government believed in the power of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich upon this question out- 
of-doors. I donot speak of this House, 
where the influence of his eloquence is 
so greatly felt. But notwithstanding the 
great eloquence he brought to bear upon 
this question, which I would be the last to 
dispute, my own firm conviction is that 
if the Government had then laid down a 
clear and definite policy, and if the 
country had then had anything like 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch to rally 
round, the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich would have found himself 
as powerless out-of-doors as he has 
since proved himself to be, when, in- 
stead of holding public meetings and 
pleading in public, he has been reduced 
for the last three months to argue in 
chambers before judges of his own selec- 
tion, and when the last manifestations, 
the extra-mural manifestations, of the 
orator, come to us wafted across the 
Thames from the tripod of a Southwark 
Drill Hall. Upon this point I do not 
speak without book, for, in September, 
1876, the hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) and myself 
spoke at an agricultural meeting in the 
great county of Gloucestershire, not as- 
sembled by ticket, but free and open to 
all; and there was not a dissentient voice 
from theviews we then advocated, defend- 
ing Turkey and denouncing Russian ag- 
gression. There is another reason given 
why the Government could not have 
taken that decided course, and I 
will admit that there is much in that 
reason. It is said that at the time 
to which I refer they were not united 
among themselves, that there was 
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rottenness in the bones of the Go- 
vernment, there was cariesin the Cabinet. 
What the extent of that rottenness was 
we now know; there have been a series 
of successive disclosures given to the 
public as to what passed within the 
Cabinet, and I do not know that those 
serial revelations have yet all come to 
anend. Even now hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are anxiously wait- 
ing for the August number. But even 
here I cannot altogether acquit the Go- 
vernment ; for I venture to think that if 
the navigating lieutenant of a ship were 
not to steer the course laid down by the 
captain—if he was disposed to steer to a 
Russian, instead of a Turkish port—the 
duty of the captain in such a case—and 
I appeal to my hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt), whohas 
sat with me this Session in the Committee 
onthe Mutiny Act, whether he does not 
agree with me in this—that the duty of 
the captain, in such a case, would be 
to put the lieutenant who had so dis- 
obeyed orders under arrest, and have him 
cashiered. These are the reasons given 
—and I do not think they are suffi- 
cient—for the course which the Govern- 
ment, up to a certain time, pursued. 
But the result of all this was the Treaty 
of San Stefano. No line was drawn 
between the Danube and the Balkans, 
no line between the Balkans and San 
Stefano. We found ourselves suddenly 
with the San Stefano Treaty to face, 
the Russians having, by force of arms, 
and by what I will only call very able 
diplomacy, got within the Tchekmedje 
lines, which strategically defend Con- 
stantinople. Now, the Treaty of San 
Stefano opened the eyes of many people 
to the real objects of the war. That 
Treaty not only brought Russian power 
to the shores of the Bosphorus; but, by 
means of the New Bulgaria that she 
constituted, which must have become vir- 
tually a Russian Province, to the shores 
of the Hgean; and, therefore, it mattered 
comparatively little whether the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles were, or 
were not, held by Turkey, for her flank 
was turned by Russia having access to 
the Zigean. This Treaty of San Stefano, 
I say, opened the eyes of the people 
of this country, and showed them that 
humanity had been made a plea for 
plunder, and Christianity the apology 
for a filibustering crusade. I have 
ventured, I hope not in any hostile 
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spirit, thus to criticize the conduct 
of the Government down to the con. 
clusion of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
With regard, however, to their action 
since that time, I am here to ex. 
press my heartfelt thanks for that ac- 
tion, and my approval, in the main, of 
the course they have adopted. I shall 
not enter into the consideration of that 
grand document—for grand it was—the 
despatch of Lord Salisbury. I shall 
not trouble the House with details 
as to the other measures which were 
taken—the voting of the £6,000,000 
—a matter which I had myself last 
year urged upon them; the calling 
out of the Reserves; and the bring- 
ing upon the European stage of a con- 
tingent, and, if need be, the mass of 
our Indian troops. That last step seems 
to have driven some hon. Members out 
of their propriety, and tempted them to 
appear almost as the advocates of a 
breach of the Constitution and of mu- 
tiny in India. I have heard similar 
sentiments before from the same quarter, 
while the question of the title of Empress 
of India was being discussed. Recently, 
too, an unpatriotic attempt has been 
made to excite against England the 
enmity of France and Italy ; whereas we 
have recently heard that there is no 
hostile feeling towards us in those coun- 
tries. But, be this as it may, the result 
of the measures of the Government to 
which I have referred was—that Russia 
was forced to lay the Treaty of San 
Stefano before the Congress. I know it 
is said that this was the result of a 
secret Agreement with Russia, and hon. 
Members find great fault with it. Well, 
I must confess that I was rather taken 
aback when I first heard of it. A friend 
of mine met me at the time in St. James’s 
Square, and asked me what I thought 
of that Agreement; and my answer was, 
that it entirely depended on whether the 
other Powers knew of it or not. I said 
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that if the Government, having placed 
themselves before Europe as the main- 
tainers of Treaties, had privately, so to 
speak, sold the mangle, I had no 
words to express my contempt for 
them; but I had not yet learned 
that they had done so, and the whole 
thing turned on the knowledge of the 
other Powers. Within 24 hours after- 
wards, I met a foreigner who is well 
versed in these affairs, and he told me 
that there would have been no Congress 
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at all, if there had not been a pre- 
yious understanding between Russia 
and England; and that, if they had 
not shown each other their hands, 
Germany would not have issued the in- 
yitations to the Congress, and the whole 
roject would have been given up. 
That satisfied me, and I think it ought 
to satisfy all reasonable and rational 
men. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen may sneer, but I won- 
der what they themselves would have 
done? I think that, in like circum- 
stances, they would probably have done 
alike thing; but I know very well what 
they would have done if the Government 
had acted differently, and the Congress 
had, in consequence, never met. There 
would then have been a continued 
state of that great tension prevailing 
on account of the feeling, half-peace- 
ful, half-warlike, on the Continent, 
which was so injurious to our com- 
merce; and if that position of affairs 
had continued by the Government frus- 
trating the Congress, I do not know 





what the language of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have been. They would 
have found no terms sufficiently strong 
todenounce the action of the Govern- 
ment; and, what is more, many of the 
warm supporters of the Government 
would have given them their counte- 
nance in so doing. I therefore main- 
tain that we were justified in this Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff Agreement, if it was 
necessary to bring about the Congress ; 
andin bringing about the Congress, it 
brought peace. And after all, there 
is nothing given up in the Agreement 
for which any sane man would be pre- 
pared to fight. We should not have 
fought for Bessarabia, and most cer- 
tainly not for Batoum. We have lately 
heard much respecting the value of this 
latter place, and within the last hour I 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
Hobart Pasha in the Lobby, and of ask- 
ing him what he thinks of it. He told 
ne that his views on Batoum had not 
been completely expressed in the letter 
which was read lately in ‘ another 
place,” and he has complied with my 
request to put down on paper his opi- 
ion of that port. This is what he 
has written— 


“As to the value of Batoum, 12 or 13 ships 
could be lodged in its harbour safely from bad 
Weather, lashed together by many chains; but 
ii would take six hours to remove them from 
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the port; and they can always be bombarded 
by a Power commanding the sea; while the 
ships in harbour, from their position, cannot 
return the fire. Thus Russia could not use 
Batoum for warlike purposes without an enor- 
mous expenditure in altering the character of 
the port.” 


Resolution. 


What I wish, however, to urge is, that 
this country would never have been pre- 
pared to fight for Batoum or Bessara- 
bia. As for Bessarabia, if the Rouma- 
nians have lost it, it serves them right 
for their rebellion. Having rebelled, 
why should they not suffer like other 
people? Such is the view I take of the 
agreement which certainly brought us 
into Congress. With regard to the re- 
sults of the war, we may disapprove 
many of the things done, and many of 
the concessions made; but, looking 
broadly at the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Congress as a whole, 
and comparing the Treaty of Berlin with 
the Treaty of San Stefano, which was 
the key to all the transactions of the 
Congress, I am only thankful that the 
result is a Treaty which places Turkey, 
Europe, and England in their present 
positions. As regards British interests 
in the East, they have been secured by 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. We 
hear a great deal of the losses sustained 
by Turkey—about her having lost this, 
and her having lost that, and about her 
position being damaged ; but I well re- 
collect hearing military men discuss 
the prospects of the Jate campaign, the 
way in which it should be con- 
ducted, and how Turkey could best 
defend her country. Some held that 
her best way to fight was as she did 
fight; and in so fighting she nearly 
won, as but for the timely heip of 
the Roumanians, the result might have 
been very different for Russia. Turkey, 
looking to the feeling of her people, 
could not have given up Bulgaria to 
Russia without a fight. ‘The tactics laid 
down by others were these —that it 





would be wise for Turkey to confine her 
defence to the line of the Balkans, 
Adrianople, Tchekmedje, and Boulair, 
and thus to concentrate her armies. By 
so doing, she would, moreover, have more 
men available for defence in Asia. That 
is precisely the position in which the 
Berlin Treaty places her—she has the 
strategical line of the Balkans, the sea- 
board being under her own control, with 
England as her Ally, and with a good 
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seaboard and a good Ally, her position 
ought to be impregnable, if only, as I 
hope and believe, she will fortify the 
strong places and use her forces pro- 
perly. Chiefly, as the Home Secretary 
stated, it was necessary to secure a good 
strategic line for the safety of Constanti- 
nople from menace, and that has been 
done by the Treaty. Possibly, it might 
have been better to have left Turkey 
more control over Eastern Roumelia, 
and to have taken something from the 
other side and ceded it to Greece. Let 
me now turn for a moment to Asia, 
with regard to which we have obtained 
what some time ago right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite used to contend we ought 
to obtain—a chance of better govern- 
ment for the people who live in those 
Eastern districts; but somehow or other, 
since the Government has obtained this, 
‘*Gallio cares for none of these things.” 
It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
them whether there is good government 
or not, because the British Government 
in power have taken steps to bring about 
that state of things which the Opposition 
professed was required for the down- 
trodden races for whom on public plat- 
forms they so eloquently pleaded. But 
looking to the strategical line left to 
Turkey in Asia, I remember saying in 
the House last year that our main ob- 
ject was to keep Russia away from the 
harbour of Iscanderoon, and from des- 
cending the Euphrates Valley; be- 
cause the plan of campaign supposed 
to have been drawn up for her by 
Count Moltke assumed a march down 
the Euphrates Valley to Bagdad. Well, 
the present strategic line, as settled by 
the Congress, does protect and control 
the line of the Euphrates Valley; and 
even more than that; but I go further, 
and say that I care not whether this line 
is a strong line or not. We hear a great 
deal of impossible strategy in this House, 
and I wish to remark that anything I may 
say is not my own view, but that of the 
best military authorities in this country. 
They say that it does not follow that if 
Russia were to step across the boundary 
she must necessarily be fought there. 
When we declared war against Russia, in 
1854, we did not go to St. Petersburg, 
but to the Crimea, one of her weakest 
points, and there are now 50 weak points 
where she could be attacked without 
reference to the Turkish strategical line. 
Isay I do not care what that line of 
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frontier is in Asia. It would be sufficient 
for me that it should be a sandy plain 
because the line which is not to be passed 
by Russia has been drawn by England's 
sword, and that I believe to be sufficient, 
A great deal has also been said of the 
increase of our responsibilities, and we 
have had speeches from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock), and my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Orkney (Mr. Laing), who, I 
observe, is always put up as an Indian 
bogey to conjure up Indian calamities as 
the necessary result of the Government 
policy. The hon. Member cited Lord 
Napier of Magdala and Lord Lawrence 
as holding certain opinions opposed to 
the Government in reference to these 
frontier lines; but I would point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that they have not 
spoken upon the subject and given no 
opinion in respect of them. I have, how- 
ever, heard another noble Lord (Lord 
Napier and Ettrick) make two speeches— 
I will not say where—on the subject, and 
they were statesmanlike and to the point. 
But perhaps it will be as well, before 
giving his opinion, to inquire who is Lord 
Napier and Ettrick? He has been Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople, and Governor of Madras; and his 
view is this—thatthe only way of meeting 
the covert, systematic, traditional ap- 
proaches of Russia is by drawing a per- 
manent line and then putting down your 
foot. Not only that, but the noble Lord 
approved the line which the Government 
had laid down, and which he believed 
was a guarantee for the effective defence 
of India. He would also go further and 
draw a similar line to the North of our 
Indian Empire. [‘‘Oh,oh!’] That, itap- 
pears, is not the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley, who says ‘Oh ;”’ but 
it is the opinion of a statesman whose opi- 
nion is based upon experience both local 
and Imperial. I would point out further 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite that the pre- 








sent Government have only done, with a 
bold hand, what the late Government 
never had the courage to do. The late 
Government did not go forward in the 
matter, because they say they were not 
supported by public opinion ; but, Sir, it 
is those who go boldly forward and put 
down their foot who make public opinion. 
Is the Government then to be frightened 
by these hobgoblins of responsibilities, 
or is the country to be bribed out of the 
Convention? It is said that we are to 
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have the income tax, the malt tax—I 
am not sure that we are not to have the 
match tax—put on. Such is the opinion 
of the hon. Member forOrkney. Hetakes 
the terrorizing line. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Maidstone, on the other 
hand, tried the bribing line. ‘‘ Only let 
us not have the Convention, and see 
what you will be saved in the way of 
taxation. We shall be able to take off 
the tea duty, to diminish the malt tax, 
and I do not know what all.’”’ [An hon. 
Memper: The income tax?] Well, 
Sir, I should have thought that this 
dodge of bribing the British people from 
a policy which they believe to be right 
by promising them remission of taxa- 
tion was not one which would have found 
favour at the other side of the House. 
Four years ago, the biggest bribe which 
was ever offered to a nation was offered 
by the late Prime Minister, who said— 
“Return a majority to support me, and 
you will have no more income tax.” 
And what was the reply of the country ? 
Why, they returned a majority adverse 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and which, 
Iam happy to say, has enabled the Go- 
vernment to so satisfactorily settle the 
Eastern Question, and draw the line 
which has so completely upset hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Then, Sir, as to 
Cyprus. Part of the arrangement ob- 
jected to is the occupation of Cyprus, 
the policy of acquiring which has been 
much criticized, and I have heard Crete 
mentioned as the Island which England 
ought to have occupied. Well, I wish 
one could speak in this House as 
counsel speak in a Committee-room 
up-stairs, with one side of it hung 
with huge maps. Let any hon. Member 
take a map and study the position of 
Cyprus, and I believe he can only come 
to one conclusion—namely, that of all 
the spots in the Mediterranean, it is the 
one most commanding and best situated 
for the protection of Asiatic Turkey and 
British interests in the East; and for 
this reason, that Cyprus commands Is- 
canderoon, the best harbour on the op- 
posite coast, and also the outlet of the 
Suez Canal. I say, then, it is sound 


and wise policy that we should occupy 
this Island, and not for warlike purposes 
only, but for the promotion of commerce, 
the development of latent resources, and 
the promotion of good government, not 
only in Cyprus, but also in Asia Minor. 
But, Sir, every possible question has been 
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asked about Cyprus; the depth of its 
harbours, the nature of its climate, and 
the supplies; but if the Eucalyptus 
Globulus were planted, Cyprus could be 
made as healthy as Hyde Park. Indeed, 
Iam rather surprised that it has not been 
asked whether it is true that Cyprus 
wines are healing to the blood and hurt- 
ful to the liver, more especially as I 
think it is Shakespeare who says so? 
[Laughter.| That, at all events, is 
as serious a question as many that 
have been put. But I pass from 
Cyprus to another branch of the ques- 
tion. Throughout these transactions we 
have heard much of Bulgarian atrocities, 
respecting which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have shown an immense amount of 
indignation, and have even tried to bring 
those atrocities home to the British 
Government; but, Sir, although their 
catechism of the present Session includes 
questions as to the climate of Cyprus, 
the height of its mountains, and the 
depth of the sea, no questions have been 
asked in reference to the ghastly de- 
sciption of horrors in Turkey which have 
appeared in recent issues of the news- 
papers—atrocities of which Mussulmans 
are the victims. I will not read them to 
the House, they are so horrid, and, to 
use the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, they 
are so full of lust and cruelty. But it 
strikes me with astonishment when I re- 
member that not one hon. Gentleman 
opposite has raised his voice to ask a 
single question about them—to utter a 
single word of indignation concerning 
horrors in which it is even said in the 
Reports received from Consuls that Rus- 
sian officers took an active part. I can 
only draw one of two conclusions from 
this fact—either that the humanity of 
hon. Members opposite in 1876 and 
1877 was assumed for Party and 
partizan purposes; that it was not a 
genuine humanity, but a weapon which 
they thought would serve their purpose 


Resolution. 








against the Government ; or else it was 
but skin deep in its character, and 
that now when the horrors are even 
greater, it has evaporated under the heat 
ofasummer sun. Then, Sir, as to Greece. 
Ihave heard a great deal of sympathy ex- 
pressed forher. Well, we all admire her 
literature. her culture, and her art; and 
in old days, Englishmen who did not 
properly yo oe the teachings of the 
iterature of Greece found their way to 
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the block; I mean, of course, in the 
days of their boyhood. Our simpathy 
with Greece is natural. But, Sir, 
there are Philistines abroad. Even 
in the present day, in reference to 
Greece, I hear these Philistines say that 
they do not think it a sound principle 
that whenever a war takes place between 
the Great Powers, the little Powers 
should assert their right to snatch a 
morsel of the prey. They say that is 
bad precedent and policy. They have 
also been heard to say that until a 
stranger going to Athens can visit the 
Acropolis without a guard, and until 
Corfu, which was, unwisely, as I think, 
given over to Greece in perfect repair, 
is prevented from crumbling into the 
sea, as it has rapidly done since it 
was handed over to Greece, perhaps it 
would be better that these things should 
be mended, and that until Greece learns 
to govern what she has, it would be un- 
wise to give her more. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, have not taken 
this Philistine view. Notwithstanding 
the statements referred to by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea, which 
he, doubtless, derived from Zhe Chelsea 
Informer, or some such paper whose 
currency is confined to Chelsea, it 
appears from the Protocols that the 
Government have done all that was 
possible on behalf of Greece. One word 
more, Sir, and I have finished my 
review of the situation. The last para- 
graph in this series of Resolutions of the 
noble Lord the Leader of the Opposition, 
touches upon the question of so-called 
secret diplomacy. Now, I trace in that 
paragraph the hand of ‘“ Jenkins” 
—[ Laughter, and ‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—I do 
not use the word in an un-Parliamentary 
sense, because I do not use it in the 
singular number; I use it as a noun of 
number ; I use it collectively ; for it must 
be within the knowledge of hon. Members 
of this House, that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dundee never speaks in 
his own name, but uses the word ‘ we,” 
and says—‘‘ Those who act with me object 
to this system of the Crown ratifying 
Treaties ;’’ ‘‘ We object to these things 
being confined to the Cabinet.” ‘‘We 
think they ought to be submitted to the 
decision of the House of Commons before 
they are ratified by the Government.” 
The new Constitution we are to have 
from the hon. Member when his ‘‘ we” 
becomes sufficiently numerous will cer- 
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tainly be a new one as far as the system 
of diplomacy is concerned; but until 
that time comes, I cannot but think 
that the Government will do well to 
walk in the old paths of the Constitution 
and to act upon the precedents, of 
which there are any number in the 
Statute Book, which they have followed 
in the present instance. Against the 
authority of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee I will quote another, which shows 
the difficulty of the situation and the di- 
vergence of opinion which exists con- 
cerning it. The authority to whom I 
refer said— 

‘* Tt is a choice of inconveniences and difficul- 
ties. You must, on the one hand, trust the 
Executive Government in these matters very 
largely ; or you must, on the other hand, run 
into a greater mischief still—namely, that of 
committing the transaction of foreign affairs 
and the conduct of difficult foreign negotiations 
to bodies—the Houses of Parliament—which 
are essentially, from their own composition, 
unfit for the discharge of such tasks.’ — 
[3 Hansard, ccxl. 1410.] 


The authority I quote is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greewich, 
and the ink is hardly dry in which it is 
recorded ; for the speech from which I 
quote was delivered in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. Therefore, I main- 
tain that in what they have done the 
Government have acted according to 
their right and their duty. In conclu- 
sion, I wish, as an independent Member 
of the House, to offer to the Government 
my heartfelt thanks for the ability and 
courage with which they have main- 
tained the sanctity of Treaty rights by 
forcing Russia to lay the Treaty of San 
Stefano upon the table of the Congress 
at Berlin. They have not only maintained 
Treaty rights, but they have secured 
peace, and they have united in loyalty 
and in military sympathy the vast 
scattered portions of our Empire. Two 
nights ago I met an American gentle- 








man, who said—‘‘ You are a great coul- 
try, but you are a scattered Empire. Ido 
not know what willcome of Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy ; but he has certainly done 
this—he has given you an Imperial cha- 
racter that you never had before.” The 
conduct of the Government has not only 
evoked a loyal feeling among the people 
of Canada, Australia, India, and our 
scattered Dependencies, but it has evoked 
a feeling of sympathy among a great 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon population 
of the United States. I give all credit 
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to the late Government for creating the 
feeling which exists towards us in the 
United States, and I have good reason 
for believing that if there had been war 
between England and Russia you would 
have found Americans making their way 
by the ‘underground railway”’ from 
the United States to the recruiting offices 
in Canada, and enlisting in great num- 
bers in defence of England—for they 
believe that ‘‘blood is thicker than 
water.” Not only does this kindly feel- 
ing exist among the English-speaking 
and Indian Dependencies of the Crown, 
but it is to be found among the Maho- 
medan races throughout the world. 
The inhabitants of Mahomedan countries 
meet annually at Mecca with Mussul- 
man subjects of the Queen from India, 
and from them they learn that, under 
English rule, they enjoy complete reli- 
gious toleration, and also perfect security 
as far as their properties and lives are 
concerned. This knowledge is carried 
back by these pilgrims alike to the 
sunny shores of the Bosphorus, the fertile 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
and the arid steppes of Asia ; this know- 
ledge, so spread, has caused a kindly 
feeling to spring up towards us among 
the Mahomedan peoples who are not 
subject to our rule. This, too, is not 
the work of any one, but of many suc- 
cessive Governments, who have, each in 
turn, thus wisely administered our Indian 
Empire; but it is the present Govern- 
ment which has now evoked this feeling, 
and I thank them for the policy which 
has led to these good results. I know 
that policy is opposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; but in running counter 
to it they are also running counter to the 
national sentiment of this country, for 
the policy of the Government is one 
which has struck a chord in the heart of 
thenation. It appeals to the proud tra- 
ditions of an Imperial race, and it 
speaks to the instincts of the people 
which so often, and certainly in this case, 
are more statesmanlike than the Party 
criticisms of statesmen in Opposition. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
only one remark to make in the way of 
criticism of the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), and that is that I do not 
think he was justified in making a charge 
against us that we did not join with him 
i sympathizing with the sufferings of 
the Turks in Constantinople, and their 
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sufferings at the hands of the Bulgarians, 
and more especially in what has been 
stated as to the doings of Russian officers. 
I read those accounts with great pain; 
but I confess that having tried, as far as 
I could ascertain, to see what truth there 
was in the reports, I do not think the 
statements in regard to the Russian 
officers are proved to be true. There is 
reason to suppose that the Bulgarians 
have shown great cruelty and great re- 
venge; but I think when the noble Lord 
reproaches us with want of attention to 
these things, he should remember that 
the strongest rebuke made to the Bul- 
garians was made by the righthon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). We 
have not much right to complain of the 
noble Lord in other respects. He began 
with a complimentary comparison that 
we were like St. Paul; only St. Paul had 
been in office some time, and we are not. 
But, although complimentary to us, I do 
not think he is complimentary to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not re- 
member the exact words he used to ex- 
press his contempt for the Government, 
if they had not informed the other 
Powers of the secret Treaty. 

Lorp ELCHO: You are putting it 
too strong. I said without the know- 
ledge of any other Powers. Communi- 
cating is another thing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I quite under- 
stood my noble Friend to say that he 
would have felt great indignation if the 
secret Treaty had not been made known 
to the other Powers. Does he know whe- 
ther it was kept secret or not? The point 
is this—not that the other Powers should 
be told a day or two before the Agree- 
ment came out, but whether the other 
Powers were told of the Agreement 
before they were persuaded to come into 
the Congress? They were certainly told 
that our Government was going to have 
the Treaty of San Stefano left to the 
full discretion of the Powers. Did the 
Government then determine whether 
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the secret Treaty should be communi- 
cated or not? Were the other Powers 
informed of that Treaty? The Govern- 
ment has never told us that they were. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tells us to-night that they were informed, 
I will retract every word. If not, I think 
the noble Lord might have spared his 
appeal about the sanctity of Treaties. 
But the noble Lord, after that, appears 
to have turned round in his views with 
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regard to the Government. Up to that 
time, he does not appear to have viewed 
their conduct with anything like favour. 
In fact, I do not think we have heard a 
stronger condemnation of their Eastern 
policy made by any but one man. Ido 
not think his condemnation was equal 
to that made by the Prime Minister 
himself. The noble Lord quoted from 
that speech; I need not give the quo- 
tation, but, in a moment of candour, the 
Prime Minister a few days ago stated that 
he had come back from Berlin with the 
conviction that this late terrible and 
desolating war might have been pre- 
vented by Her Majesty’s Government 
if they had acted with decision. The 
Prime Minister said—‘‘I take my 
share of the responsibility.” He has 
taken his share of a very great re- 
sponsibility — so great, that I can 
scarcely conceive he has realized it to 
himself. Does the Prime Minister 
really believe that if the Cabinet had 
acted as he thinks they ought to have 
acted, this desolating war might have 
been prevented—that very likely, if he 
had had his own way, it might have been 
prevented? If he had had that convic- 
tion he would have said—‘‘ Either I must 
have my own way and prevent this war, 
or I must cease to be responsible for the 
government of the country.” Well, the 
noble Lord, I dare say, and the Prime 
Minister, both thought that the Govern- 
ment ought to have said—‘‘ We will 
undertake that there shall be good 
government in Turkey, and, therefore, 
Russia shall not interfere.’ Well, 
this is a strong Government, but I think 
it has overrated its strength in saying 
that that undertaking could have been 
fulfilled, and that the Russians could thus 
have been prevented from crossing the 
Pruth. I agree with the noble Lord in 
this respect that I believe the war might 
have been prevented. But the very 
morning I read that speech, I read in the 
same paper—TZhe Standard—a letter 
from Constantinople. Now, these letters 
from Constantinople in Zhe Standard 
are not the mere letters of an unknown 
Correspondent. The gentleman who 
writes them is very well known; he is an 
English gentleman of great experience ; 
and certainly his opinions, though I do 
not agree with them all, have been ar- 
rived at from great experience. Now, 
if the House will allow me, just let me 
see how that gentleman ends his letter. 
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He gives his opinion as to how the 
war might have been prevented. Ho 
says— 


‘¢ Turkey could not have resisted the united 
will of Europe, and Europe merely wanted the 
concurrence of England to be united.” 


Sir, the noble Lord says that we were 
in favour of a special alliance with Rus- 
sia. We were not. What we did desire 
was that European action should be 
brought to bear upon Turkey, and man 
after man in every capital in Europe is 
now coming to believe that that, if spe- 
cially urged at the Conference, might 
have prevented war. But I am not 
going further into the past. This de- 
bate has been very long and exhaustive, 
and any contribution which I can make 
to it must be short. Dividing the sub- 
ject into the two great heads that havo 
occurred to every hon. Member who has 
spoken—namely, a review of the past, 
and an examination of the future policy 
of the Government, what little I have 
to say will be confined entirely to the 
future. But, before I do that, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must allow me 
to ask him ore question. Yesterday 
there was a letter in a paper— Zhe Daily 
News—with regard to another secret 
Treaty. I do not pretend for a moment 
to attach any weight or credence to the 
writer of that letter—to the literary gen- 
tleman who was able to spare time from 
his avocations to copy secret documents 
at 10d. an-hour. But the statement 
made in that letter is that there is 
another secret Treaty. I should have 
thought very little of that statement; 
but when my hon. Friend the Member 
for Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question 
about it, and especially whether it re- 
lated to Greece, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not at once reply—‘“ There is no 
such secret Treaty.”” He merely stated 
—‘‘It is not a Treaty relating to the af- 
fairs of Greece.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say it is not a Treaty. 
I said there was no Treaty relating to 
Greece. ; 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, it is 
just the same thing. I do not ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there 1s 
a Treaty, and still less, if there be, what 
it is—though I should like to know. 
But I do ask him to tell us this; whe- 
ther there is or is not any secret ar- 
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rangement with Turkey or Russia, or 
any other Power which affects this Con- 
yention that we are now considering be- 
tween England and Turkey, because, if 
there be any such arrangement, we are 
debating in the dark, and if we are de- 
bating in the dark, then let us know 
where we are? Well, then, I come to 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The 
line that has been taken by the sup- 
orters of the Government is not to 
deny the responsibility which we have 
incurred under that Treaty; but we 
are asked what less we could have done. 

They ask us—‘‘ What else could you 
have done, except this Treaty?’’ My 
noble Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade (Viscount Sandon), in his elo- 
quent speech, took that line ; so did the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Assheton Cross) ; and, in 
fact, itis the line taken by Lord Salis- 
bury in his despatch. The statement 
is thisWith Russia in Kars, Ardahan, 
and Batoum, what else could you do but 
have this Treaty? You cannot take 
Kars and Ardahan and Batoum away. 
Well, I must demur to that mode of 
statement. Ido not know that we are 
bound to say what we should have done 
under the circumstances. Of course, it 
is open for us to reply in accordance 
with what more and more persons are 
thinking every day—that Kars and 
Ardahan and Batoum never would have 
been handed over to Russia, if England 
had not thrown obstacles in the way of 
an European concert. Therefore, our re- 
ply might be, that we did not bring about 
this state of things, and it is not for you 
toask us what we should do when it did 
come to pass. But we must take the 
facts as we find them, and I wish very 
fairly to meet this question. ‘‘ With 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum in the 
hands of Russia, with Turkey defeated, 
demoralized, and decayed, what else 
would you have done, except make this 
Anglo-Turkish Convention?’’ I do not 
know that the question has been better 
put in the House than I saw it put out 
of the House in the columns of that 
leading journal which is now a great 
supporter of the Government. It 
says— 

“You, the Opposition, are bound to show 
that the overthrow of Turkey in Asia by 
Russia is not an injury, an essential injury 
to English interests, or that this Anglo-Tur- 
kish Convention is not the best means of avoid- 
ing that difficulty.” 





Will the House allow me to try and 
meet that question. I do not think 
I am unfair in saying that that is 
the question which is put to us by the 
Government. There are two assump- 
tions—first, that Russia wishes to over- 
throw Turkey in Asia; and, secondly, 
that she can do so. I am not so 
sure as many hon. Members are that 
she wishes to do so. Supposing that 
she does; supposing that she wishes to 
do so; can she conquer Turkey in Asia 
without a sacrifice and cost far beyond 
any advantage she could hope to obtain? 
My belief is that she cannot do it. You 
must recollect that Asia Minor is mainly 
a Mahomedan country. There are no 
Bulgarians in it to sympathize with 
Russia. There are several Armenians 
on the border; but Russia would mainly 
have to conquer a people essentially war- 
like, and having a hatred of her genera- 
tions old. And you must remember 
that France and Italy, to say nothing 
of Austria, are Mediterranean Powers, 
and you have no right to suppose that 
France and Italy would throw no diffi- 
culty in the way of Russia endeavouring 
to obtain a paramount influence over 
Turkey in Asia and Syria. But your 
reply is, that they did not join you in 
any such attempt, and that you had to 
manage things by yourself at the Con- 
gress. Well, they might not have been 
willing to join you in what you were 
proposing. I do not suppose that if 
you had asked them to join you in this 
Convention, they would have done so. 
They had not the same confidence in 
Turkish reforms. They did not believe, 
with my noble Friend the: President of 
the Board of Trade, that Turkish wis- 
dom is increasing day by day. But it 
does not follow that they would have 
put no difficulties in the way of the over- 
throw of Asiatic Turkey. It is my 
opinion that they would have given 
Russia no carte blanche to exercise sway 
over Asia. But granting, for a moment, 
that Russia might not only wish, but 
be able, to take part of Asia Minor. 
As to taking it altogether, that seems to 
me to be a contingency too improbable 
to be taken into account. But making 
this concession for the sake of argument, 
that Russia wishes to take this country, 
and that she can do it, and that we 
could not prevent her, where is the 
proof that our interests would be greatly 
endangered? My first query upon that 
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point is this—If the interests of Eng- 
land are to be greatly endangered by 
Russia obtaining power over Asia 
Minor, and especially Armenia, what 
were the Government doing during the 
war? Why did they not warn Russia 
that ourinterests were greatly in danger ? 
In the famous despatch of last May—it 
was, it is true, written by Lord Derby ; 
but I take it all the Ministers will re- 
cognize it—the conditions of neutrality 
were laid down. Why did not you add 
a fifth condition of neutrality? There 
was hardly a man who had studied the 
question who believed that Turkey would 
have been able to make the resistance in 
Asia she did; but we had no allusion to 
Armenia in the conditions of the de- 
spatch of May. There was something 
about the Persian Gulf; but Lord Salis- 
bury soon afterwards gave us a disquisi- 
tion on maps, and he told us how far the 
Russian Forces were from the Persian 
Gulf, and how far the Persian Gulf 
was from Armenia. But then we are 
told that new facts have turned up 
during the war, and that thus our in- 
terests are greatly endangered. First we 
were told by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that Russia wants 
Asia Minor as a recruiting ground. 
But whom is she to recruit from? We 
are told the Armenians have many 
fine qualities ; but fighting is not said to 
be one of them. Then there are the 
Kurds. They make good irregular 
cavalry ; but I should have thought that 
Russia had enough Cossacks. Well, 
there are the Mahomedans in the 
middle of Asia Minor. But does any- 
body suppose that Russia wishes to in- 
crease her Mahomedan contingent? I 
do not think the Government, however, 
seriously entertains the idea broached 
by the Under Secretary. Well, then 
the Prime Minister gave us a reason 
that the Suez Canal was in danger; that 
we had incurred the responsibility of 
protecting it, and that Russia might 
march her troops through Asia Minor to 
Syria. But is that anything like a 
danger for which we should have in- 
curred anything like this great increase 
of our heavy responsibilities ? I suppose 
if Russia is to go to the Suez Canal it 
must be by going through Palestine, 
and making Jerusalem a halting place. 
If she did this, she would have France 
to deal with as well as England. 
France has never concealed the fact 
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that she still keeps her interest in the 
Holy Places. Well, then there is the 
route to Persia. We are told this 
route is in danger; but you have by 
Treaty got Russia to give up the places 
she held on the route to Persia. But the 
other argument of Lord Salisbury is 
the prestige that we shall lose if the 
influence of Russia becomes strong in 
Turkey, and if the influence of the Porte 
in Asia become less strong than it is 
now. Well, we have had a great deal 
of controversy about prestige. I am one 
of those who say—‘‘ Let facts be right, 
and opinion will take care of itself.” [ 
do not agree with those who say— 
“Get a good opinion by any sort of 
persuasion, and the facts will follow the 
opinion.”” Remember this is not a direct 
prestige ; itis an indirect prestige, a sort 
of second edition of it as it were. It is 
not the prestige of England ; it is the 
prestige of Turkey over its own subjects; 
and our own prestige over India is to be 
injured because the prestige of Turkey 
over her subjects is injured, and perhaps 
it may be if we tie ourselves to a falling 
Power. However, I am going to make 
a great concession to the Government. 
I will grant for argument’s sake that 
Russia wishes to overthrow Asia Minor; 
that she can do it; that it is against 
our interests that she should do it; 
and that nobody would try to pre- 
vent her but ourselves; and then I 
have to ask you in what possible way 
will this Treaty help you to avert 
that danger? What help does this 
Convention give you against Russia? 
The Prime Minister said it gave us 
an alliance with Turkey—a defensive 
alliance with Turkey to guard her 
against further attack from Russia. 
Well, this may be a comfort to Turkey, 
but what advantage is it tous? Surely 
we do not want a pledge from Turkey 
that in the event of her being at war 
with Russia and wanting our help, she 
will accept it and become our Ally? We 
all knew that before. If Turkey means 
to resist Russia and we want to help 
Turkey, we surely do not need 4 
promise that she will accept our help? 
But if she does not wish to resist 
Russia, we may be quite sure of this, 
that no Convention that you may make 
will-bind her to resist. And then what 
the Under Secretary alluded to appears 
to me to be a very ominous fact— 
namely, that the ground why Parlia- 
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ment was not informed of this Conven- 
tio—why this new departure, as the 
noble Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade called it, was taken without con- 
sulting Parliament—was because there 
was a fear that the Sultan would not 
sign it. Certainly that throws con- 
siderable doubt upon the Convention, 
because if Turkey does not mean to re- 
sist Russia, no pledge she makes to us 
will induce her to do so. Well, then I 
am told that it is absolutely necessary to 
make this Convention in order to give 
notice to Russia ; to give her a warning, 
and to tell her, as I believe Lord 
Napier has said, that we have marked a 
boundary line which she is not to cross. 
But why do you want a Convention 
with Turkey to give her that notice? 
I hold that you have already given her 
that notice. At all events, you have got 
an assurance from Russia that she will 
make no further attack upon Turkey. 
That is contained in the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Agreement; and I wish to 
make just one more remark in reference 
to that Agreement in connection with 
what the noble Lord the Postmaster 
General said. He pooh-poohed that 
Agreement, and called it merely the 
record of an amicable conversation. 
I should like to ask him or any of 
his Colleagues, could Lord Salisbury 
havetold Count Schouvaloff, eitherbefore 
he went into the Congress, or at any 
time during the Congress—‘‘ Don’t pay 
any attention to this Agreement; it 
was only an amicable conversation, there 
was nothing binding in it.” Can the 
Government, for one moment, adopt the 
Postmaster General’s representation? It 
was not so regarded at Berlin. We 
know how Prince Bismarck regarded it. 
What did he say about Batoum to Zhe 
Times Correspondent, with reference to 
that Agreement? He said—‘ England 
goes in rather in a difficulty with regard 
to Batoum, because Russia has two 
bonds in her pocket, one from Turkey 
and the other from England.” He 
evidently thought it was rather more 
than an amicable conversation of which 
there was a record. I have alluded 
to this, because I do not think you 
ought to have disparaged that Agree- 
ment or the assurance you thereby got 
from Russia—namely, that the Russian 
frontier will be no more extended on the 
side of Turkey in Asia. Well, I dare- 
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think much of Russian assurances. But 
how does this Convention help you, if 
you do not think much of them? It 
would really seem to me as if the Go- 
vernment, in giving this notice and 
warning to Russia, not feeling sure 
that Russia would give any weight 
to. this warning, had felt it neces- 
sary to give some sort of adventitious 
authority to it, by saying that we 
had given Turkey the right to demand 
our assistance. It appears to me that 
that is a course of policy which is 
as humiliating as it is impolitic. If the 
Government really thought it necessary, 
in order to make themselves believed by 
Russia, to tack on to the assurance of 
Russia this Convention with Turkey, 
well, then, I think this Convention is too 
humiliating to dwell upon. Let me now 
say one word with regard to the im- 
policy of the Government. My first ob- 
jection is that you have put the foreign 
y of England out of yourowncontrol. 

ou have first given Turkey the right to 
control it; and, next, you have given 
Russia the power to control it; and you 
need not have done the one or the other. 
Now, first, with regard to Turkey. We 
have been told over and over again that 
we have not increased our responsibili- 
ties, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said—‘‘ Oh, there was 
the Tripartite Treaty. That was 10 times 
stronger than this.” Well, it is not 
much comfort to Turkey to be told that, 
because if that Treaty, which was 10 
times stronger, has not been kept, 
they can hardly expect that this will 
be kept. Lord Salisbury has not taken 
the same line. He has called the Tri- 
partite Treaty a misty and shadowy 
guarantee. I do not adopt either 
interpretation; but I cannot concur 
with the noble Lord the Postmaster 
General, when he says you have not 
increased your responsibility. The 
Tripartite Treaty was no guarantee to 
Turkey by this country, and this Con- 
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say there are hon. Members who do not 


vention is, which makes a very great 
difference. The Tripartite Treaty was 
an arrangement between three Powers ; 
that if one wished to resist Russia, she 
might call upon the others to join her; 
but what you have now done is, that 
you have entered into a positive under- 
taking to Turkey, binding yourselves 
to defend her, and Turkey will call 
upon you to fulfil your undertaking 
should she be attacked. You have 
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been promised consideration for what 
you have undertaken. You have— 
first, the promised reforms; and, in 
the second place, there is the Island 
of Cyprus. The promises of reform by 
Turkey are rather cheap, but the Island 
of Cyprus is a material guarantee. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
Postmaster General can no longer per- 
sist in his statement, that the Govern- 
ment have not increased their respon- 
sibility. The noble Lord who preceded 
me (Lord Elcho) sneered at what was 
said by the hon. Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing); but there has been no 
answer given during this debate, or 
attempted to be given, to the fact that 
you have enormously increased your 
military difficulties by this Guarantee, if 
it is ever to be fulfilled. Instead of 
waiting for Russia coming to you at the 
Himalayas, you go to her in the Cau- 
casus. The Home Secretary says I have 
used strong language in saying this act 
of the Government was reckless and 
unwise. I certainly did use those words, 
and as I do not wish to use stronger 
words out-of-doors than I do in the 
House, I will tell you why I used those 
words. On the occasion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman refers, I asked why it is 
that France and Germany are obliged to 
keep up such large standing Armies? 
and I said that the reason was because 
when thefrontierof Germany was France, 
and when the frontier of France was 
Germany, they were, therefore, obliged 
to watch each other. Up to the present 
time, England has had her frontier at 
the sea; whereas now, by the action of 
the Government, it has been advanced 
to the Russian frontier on Asia Minor. 
That was why I said the conduct of the 
Government was unwise and reckless. 
It has been pointed out over and over 
again, and there has been no answer, 
that Russia may come upon us at any 
moment, and it will be open, hence- 
forth, to her to choose her own point of 
attack, and select her own time; and 
whenever we are involved in difficulties, 
Russia may seize the opportunity of com- 
pelling us to go to war with her. But we 
are told that it is our duty to reform Tur- 
key. Well, I do not think we have any 
special duty to reform Asia Minor.. I 
do not wish that we should in any 
way shrink from the performance of our 
duties; but I do not see that this par- 
ticular duty is in any way cast on us, 
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There never was a country with such 
large duties to perform as England, and 
we cannot perform those duties properly 
unless we realize their extent, and not 
take upon ourselves new obligations 
without sufficient ground. We hayo 
duties to perform to 250,000,000 of 
people in India, who are enormously in- 
creasing, and whom we have to reform 
protect from famine, and otherwise look 
after. Then, see what we are doing at 
the Cape, and in the South Sea Islands 
where the Native races are dependent 
upon us for government. Doubtless, our 
Colonial and Indian responsibilities are 
very great, and England will suffer, 
and will probably be greatly punished, 
if she does not strive to fulfil them, 
There is a proud future before us in 
maintaining union and friendship 
amongst the English-speaking nations, 
as well as peace and order amongst 
those barbarous and semi - barbarous 
nations that are not English ; but I hope 
I shall not be thought unpatriotic, when 
I say that there is even a limit to the 
power of England. The noble Lord 
asks why we, who cared so much about 
the Bulgarians, do not care for the 
people in Asia Minor? Well, I will tell 
him. I have travelled in Asia Minor, 
and I have felt sorry for the people. 
They appeared to me to be very badly 
treated, and both Mahomedans and 
Christians looked upon their Go- 
vernment as their natural enemy. 
But there is a difference between them 
and Bulgaria. The condition of Bul- 
garia weighed heavily upon us, because 
we were keeping up the country which 
misgoverned her. That is the reason 
why we felt so much was due from usto 
Bulgaria. I entirely admit, if you in- 
tend to guarantee the rule of Turkey 
over her subjects in Asia Minor, the duty 
will fail upon you of seeing that those 
subjects are properly governed ; but this 
only shows how you have increased our 
responsibilities, because, besides having 
entered intoan engagement with theTurk- 
ish Government to defend them against 
Russia, you are now bound to see that 
she governs her subjects properly. The 
Home Secretary told me I had no right 
to make use of the argument that the 
misgovernment of Turkey was checked 
by the fear that her rebels would be 
assisted by Russia; and he asked me 
why I assumed that Russia would be 
a better reformer of the Provinces of 
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Asia Minor than we ourselves should 
be? I do not think that Russia is 
likely to prove herself a better reformer 
than we should be of those Provinces; 
but dothink that, in freeing Turkey from 
the fear that her rebels would be assisted 
by Russia, we have relieved her from 
the chief restraint that existed upon her 
misgovernment in Asia Minor. Well, 
if I felt sure you were going to take 
steps to abolish misgovernment in Asia 
Minor, however great the responsibility, 
and however weighted we are now, I 
night be tempted to let you try the ex- 
penment. But what reasons have we to 
suppose you are setting about the work 
ina way at all likely to be successful ? 
The Prime Minister says you must 
treat the Sultan as an independent 
Sovereign. If you do so, I say, you 
have not the remotest chance of acquit- 
tag yourselves of your responsibility ; 
and if you attempt to govern Turkey 
through the Pashas at Constantinople, 
your efforts to introduce reform into 
that Government must utterly fail. I 
had, to-day, a note from Constantinople, 
and as the Prime Minister evidently 
thinks good advice will be accepted by 
the Sultan, I hope the House will allow 
me to read an extract. The letter is 
from a merchant of great experience, 
who has been in Turkey many years, 
and he knows the condition of Asia 
Minor, his commercial operations having 
taken him into the heart of that 


country— 


“All right-thinking Turks, whether great or 
small, hope England will not leave their Govern- 
ment to carry out the needed reforms. They 
know, only too well, that, in such case, no re- 
forms worthy of the name will be effected. 
England must treat Turkey in Asia exactly as 
she treats the Indian Protected States, if she is 
to produce reform and progress, and this means 
occupation in force.” 


Anything short of this means, he says, 
meddling and muddling ; and he there- 
fore looks upon this Convention with 
Turkey as something which will bring 
upon us immense charges and costly 
responsibilities. The hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) last night 
made a most able speech, and it struck 
me as being the best defence of this 
Convention that has yet been made— 
namely, that it was a temptation to the 
Porte to reform ; but I doubt very much 
whether anybody outside the Govern- 
ment—any man of experience and im- 
partial views in Turkey itself—has the 
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‘slightest belief that this Protectorate 
will bring good Government unless there 
be annexation, and annexation, we are 
told, you do not intend. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
says—‘‘ Do not alarm yourselves. This 
is a conditional Guarantee. We merely 
call upon Turkey to introduce the 
reforms, and if they are not carried 
out, our responsibilities come to an 
end.” Then what becomes of the 
policy that Lord Salisbury says it was 
necessary to pledge the country to? I 
suspect the Under Secretary is much 
more likely to be right than Lord 
Salisbury in this matter, though I do 
not expect either will be exactly right. 
What I do expect is this—that there 
will be a sort of attempt, more or less 
energetic on the part of the Government, 
to get the Porte to introduce the reforms ; 
that there will be any amount of pro- 
mises to do so ; but that it will be stated 
there are great difficulties in getting them 
carried out, and that the hopes of the 
Christians that they will be carried out 
will be bitterly disappointed. In fact, 
the expectation that anything will ever 
come out of this attempt at reform will 
never be fulfilled; but the Govern- 
ment will be left with two excuses— 
first, an excuse to desert Turkey in 
the time of need, and, secondly, an 
excuse to keep the Island of Cyprus. 
This appears to me to be the most favour- 
able interpretation that can be put on 
this transaction. One word now as re- 
gards the closing clause of the Resolu- 
tion—that is, the concealment of the 
Treaty from Parliament. The noble 
Lord the Postmaster General made some 
very hard remarks about my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe). He charged 
him with revolutionary agitation and 
talk. I must say I saw nothing revo- 
lutionary about his remarks, or in the 
very serious warning which my right 
hon. Friend gave to the Government. 
ButI would ask hon. Members, whether 
they do not consider revolutionary action 
is a more serious thing than revolu- 


Resolution. 











tionary talk? And what I maintain is 
thatthe action of the Government is prac- 
tically revolutionary. I shall be told that 
it is nothing new to sign and ratify 
Treaties before they are laid before Par- 
liament. We do not deny that this is the 
custom; but our assertion is that there 
has been a departure from the usual 
practice, because a new policy has been 
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introduced both in the East and West 
without any opportunity having been 
given to Parliament to consider the pro- 
priety of that new departure, as the 
noble Lord the President of the Board 
of Trade (Viscount Sandon) rightly called 
it. That is what I call revolutionary 
action. It is pitiable—it is almost 
absurd—to talk about this Great Coun- 
cil of the Realm, if a perfectly new 
policy is to be undertaken, and per- 
fectly new responsibilities are to be in- 
curred, without ourever being consulted. 
A step is taken by the Government which, 
ifit is not a sham or a mere flash to per- 
suade their friends to forget the sur- 
render of Batoum, is practically an an- 
nexation of the whole of Asia Minor; 
and as that has been done without giv- 
ing Parliament any previous hint, I say 
that is revolutionary conduct. The noble 
Lord who spoke yesterday told us we 
ought to have known all about it, be- 
cause there had been a good deal of it 
in the newspapers; but the Government 
take a curious line about newspapers. 
When we ask a Question founded on 
what appears in a newspaper, they tell 
us not to pay the slightest attention to 
the newspapers ; but now we are told we 
ought to have taken the information 
the Government refused to give us from 
the newspapers of the day. But it is not 
a question so much of the Treaty-making 
power, it is a question of the power or 
impotence of Parliament. The real 
point is, whether Parliament is to have 
any control over the foreign policy of 
the country—that policy upon which the 
future interests, and so much of the 
taxation of the country depend? It may 
be said, why dwell upon this ?—there is 
an enormous majority in favour of what 
has been done. Well, in taking that 
line, I venture to say hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are forgetting their own dignity. 
Surely it is as much their business, ap- 
proving of this Act, as it is ours disap- 
proving of it, to preserve the rights and 
privileges of Parliament; and I hope 
they will consider that even a minority 
has some rights. Isit a good thing for 
the country, does it tend to the pre- 
servation of Parliamentary freedom, or 
to the security of English interests, 
that when there is to be a new policy, 
it should be undertaken before the mi- 
nority have been heard regarding it? It 
is not enough to say that this act is sure 
to be approved, therefore we need not 
have consulted you. That argument 
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would go far to justify dispensing with 
Parliament altogether. The Emperor 
Napoleon said—-‘‘I need not consult 
Parliament—I need not have a Parlia. 
ment to consult. I prefer putting a 
question to the people, ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No,’” 
But in this case you do not give 
Parliament the possibility of saying 
no. I really appeal to hon. Members 
opposite, whether, in their calmer 
thoughts, they will not feel it is their 
duty to preserve the power and privileges 
of this House of which they are Mem. 
bers, and to secure that the people, re. 
presented through Parliament, should 
have some voice in the settlement of 
these matters? The Earl of Beaconsfield 
tells us that he learnt in Berlin that the 
late war might have been prevented by 
more firmness on the part of the Go- 
vernment; and he said, after what had 
happened in his own Cabinet, it was 
extremely important that this country 
should take a step beforehand which 
would intimate what the policy of Eng- 
land would be, and not have your Mi- 
nisters meeting in the Council Chamber, 
hesitating, doubting, and considering the 
contingencies, and then acting at last, 
probably too late. But I ask hon. Mem- 
bers opposite what right has the Go- 
vernment or the Prime Minister to pledge 
the country to this policy beforehand, 
because the country may not be in favour 
of the policy hereafter ? For my part, 
I entirely disapprove of this policy, 
especially’ when resorted to in order 
to support a Government as weak as it 
is wicked—I mean the Government of 
Turkey—a Government to uphold which, 
I believe, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to conscription. I am well 
aware that there are sometimes great 
necessities in which the Parliament of a 
country may have to enter into engage- 
ments for the future; but there have 
been no arguments attempted to be 
brought forward to prove that this 
is one of such cases. All we have 
been told is that the Prime Minister 
thinks it is a fit and wise thing to pledge 
the country beforehand — that is the 
ground upon which he and the Foreign 
Secretary have justified themselves ; but 
whatever may be the majority in this 
House, and for a time out of it, I am quite 
content to rest my political conduct on a 
protest against thus fettering and bur- 
dening the future policy of the country. 

Mr. HAMOND said, he regretted 
very much that the noble Marquess who 
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moved the Resolution (the Marquess of tered into a secret engagement with Rou- 
Hartington) should have referred. as he mania on certain conditions to invade 
had done to the remarks of the Prime |a country with which, a few days be- 


Minister with regard to the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich. Did not the 
noble Marquess remember that the words 
which had called forth the well-merited 
and severe castigation of the Prime 
Minister had been uttered by one who 
also had been a high Servant of the 
(Crown, who was now a Privy Coun- 
cllor, and who, if he had had anything 
tosay, ought to have said it in his place 
in Parliament? Again, the noble Mar- 
quess twitted the Prime Minister for 
using the words—“‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further”’—and said— 


“He was not surprised at the Prime Minister, 
assuming to be omnipotent, should also assume 
to be omniscient.” 


But if the noble Marquess had looked a 
little further in the same Book, he would 
have found the following significant 
sentence :— 


“The sons of the strangers from the Isles 
afar off shall build up thy walls, and their 
Kings shall minister unto thee, thy gates shall 
be open continually, so that men shall bring unto 
thee the forces of the Gentiles, and thou shalt 
be made through them an eternal excellency, a 
joy of many generations ;”’ 


and, therefore, there was nothing either 
omnipotent or omniscient on the part of 
lord Beaconsfield—only a little more 
research than the noble Marquess had 
made—and which fully justified him 
wing the expression. The right hon. 
Gentleman said at Bermondsey— 


“That no Government, not the most despotic 
in Zurope, had dared to enter into any such en- 
gagement, binding hand and foot the people, 
and doing it in the dark and behind their backs. 
One only epithet can I apply to it, which I do 
calmly, that it is an insane covenant, an act of 
duplicity of which I am ashamed. Other 
statesmen would never have put their names to 
such an arrangement as that which has now been 
made, and I rejoice to think that these most 
uwise, extravagant, unwarrantable, unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous proceedings have not been 
the work of the Liberal Party.” 


Hewould remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was only on the 31st of 


| fore, she had signed a Treaty of Peace. 
‘This was on the 4th of April, and in 
‘this very Convention, bad as it was 
against Turkey, Russia guaranteed Rou- 
mania the independence and integrity 
of her possessions, and bound herself, if 
necessary, to defend the same by force 
of arms; and yet within two months 
after—on the 8th of June — Count 
Schouvaloff, unknown to the Roumanian 
Government, proposed to England to rob 
Roumania of Bessarabia —that very 
Roumania whose possessions Russia, 
only in the April last, had solemnly 
bound herself to defend. Had the pro- 
posal not been concealed by Lord Derby, 
and communicated to Roumania, as it 
ought to have been, no Gravitza would 
have been taken, no Plevna captured, 
andthe wholecampaign altered. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, therefore, should have been a 
great deal more cautious when he alluded 
to such things. It was with great pain 
that he had heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that England had stepped in 
between France and her historical asso- 
ciations in the hour of her weakness, and 
that that would be remembered by her 
in the days of her prosperity. Those 
were ungenerous words. But he would 
call the right hon. Member’s attention 
to the 62nd Article of the Treaty of 
Berlin; and if he had read it, he would 
not have been so ungenerous in his re- 
marks, for that Article expressly re- 
served the ancient and historical rights 
of France by all the Great Powers. 
He regretted that France, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, had not taken 
that prominent part in the settlement of 
the Eastern Question which she ought 
to have done. But it was greatly to be 
deplored that hints should have been 
thrown out, the tendency of which was 
to sow dissension between the two great 
Western Powers. We owed much to 
the Representatives of France, for peace 
had been obtained by the generous emu- 
lation of French and English Plenipo- 





March last year that the Representa- 
lives of the Great Powers, including 
Russia, drew up a Protocol by which 
they agreed among themselves to settle 
the affairs of the Turkish Empire. But 
sareely had the ink of that Protocol 
been dry, when Russia, the most despotic 
and treacherous Power in Europe, en- 





tentiaries working in harmony. Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman says— 


“The Treaty power of this country is a great 
anomaly. It has been endured because it has 
been used with regard to precedents, to the 
rights of Parliament, and to the sense and con- 
victions of the people; but when not so used, 
becomes intolerable. The Royal Prerogative, 


instead of being, as ithas been, the admiration 
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of the world, will become its derision, if it be| It was not till last J une, when the pro- 
used for the disregard of its legal rights.” | positions of peace were sent through 


Those were strange, ambiguous words, | Count Schouvaloff to Lord Derby, that, 
and might mean much or little. Could | for the first time, the cloven foot ap. 
it be that they shadowed forth, with | peared ; and, in the proposals of peace 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman | then made, the retrocession of Bess- 
at Bermondsey, the programme of the arabia anda rectification of the Asiatic 
future policy of the Radical Leaders? | frontier were first mentioned. He was 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the | sorry Lord Derby did not deem it his 
County Franchise was to be won ; that | duty then and there to call the attention 
a great change ought to be made in the | of the Russian Ambassador to the fact 
Land Laws; that there was to be a, that those proposals were contrary to 
Disestablishment—whether of the Eng-| the Emperor’s repeated and solemn 
lish or Scotch Church it did not seem to| Pledges. Those proposals were repeated 
matter—and he had now indicated a| in August, through Colonel Wellesley, 
necessity for limiting the Treaty-making | 2nd were to continue the same so long 
Prerogative of the Crown. He (Mr. | as England preserved her neutrality; 
Hamond) could only say that if that; and it was not until the Turks suffered 
was to be the future programme of the| reverses of fortune, after the battle of 
Liberal or Radical Party of this country, | Plevna, that the great. demand for the 
he, for one, was ready to meet the spoliation of the Turkish Empire was 
Leaders of the Party on that platform ;/ made, and the Treaty of San Stefano— 
and he felt certain the country would not | the result of the unwise withdrawal of 
accept it, and would decide, most un-| the English Fleet from Turkish waters 
mistakeably, that it would be most un-| to avert the resignation of Lord Derby 


wise, unconstitutional, and undeserved, —was & proof of that fact—a Treaty 
to attack the Prerogatives of one of the| Which he was not afraid to call an 
infamous one, because it was signed in 


most Constitutional Monarchs that ever . 

sat upon the Throne. He would next| the dark and behind the back of others, 

allude to the immediate subject before | the persons concerned in it being shut 
up in a room which they were pre- 


the House—namely, the Treaty of Berlin . . 
vented from leaving until the dark and 


and the Anglo-Turkish Convention, re- | V¢ : 
specting which it was only fair that | disgraceful deed was done. Full right had 


before passing judgment upon either, | England, feeling herself deceived by the 
they should remember in what circum- | Emperor’s broken word, even if she 
stances both had been made. The Treaty stood alone, to protest, in the most 
of Berlin was the work of the Great | Solemn manner, against this Treaty ; 
Powers who were signatories to the | and he admired the spirit of independ- 
Treaty of 1856. The Convention was an | ence that pervaded Lord Salisbury’s 
instrument in which Turkey and England | despatch, when, with emphatic indigna- 
only were engaged, and, therefore, it | tion, he denounced it. And all this 
stood on a different footing. With re- | while Russia was goaded on by a cer- 
gard to the Treaty of Berlin, the Em- | t@!2 Party in this country who professed 
peror of Russia declared from the first | be her friends, and who, repudiating 
that the only and sole object of the all their own antecedents, were trying 
war was to ameliorate the condition | t© paralyze, in every point of view, the 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte; | just and legitimate influence of Eng- 
and day by day, in the despatches land, touting about the country, de- 
from Lord Augustus Loftus, was this | bating questions that ought to eter 2 
country assured that not one inch of | left only to the responsible Executive 0 
territory did Russia covet. In a despatch the Government. And, in making these 
dated the 8rd of November, Prince | demands, Russia believed that she 
Gortchakoff wrote Count Schouvaloff, | ad a powerful Party in England, and 
reminding him that— she sustained these termsin consequence. 
Therefore, it was right that England, 

‘‘ Under the Russian form of government the | through Lord Salisbury, should speak 
word of the Emperor was not like a vote of out, so that, when entering the Congress, 


Parliament, which could be annulled by a sub- . 
sequent vote. It seals an unalterable and per- the exact state of affairs should be — 
sonal loyalty. If these assurances require to The whole matter was a warning 


be repeated, repeat them, my dear Count, in| England, and one of the lessons which 














the most emphatic manner.” the country had learnt was not, for the, 
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future, to place any confidence in Rus- 
sia, by whom she had been deceived ; 
and the gain of this country was the 
Anglo - Turkish Convention. He de- 
plored several Articles in the Treaty of 
Berlin, and considered that England 
ought to have made a better stand in 
regard to unfortunate Bessarabia, which 
he considered was given to England, 
France, and Italy in exchange for the 
conquests in the Crimean War, and by 
them presented to Roumania, under the 
arantee of all the Great Powers, in 
1856, and the three Western Powers 
ought not to have assented to the retro- 
cession of Bessarabia ; and he deeply re- 
gretted the course of events which had 
taken place, and was of opinion that if 
those three countries had been firmer, 
Russia would not have insisted upon her 
demands. Had he been a Member of the 
Government, he would not have con- 
sented to the abandonment of Batoum 
to Russia—a port she had not conquered ; 
but had she insisted, then England 
should have demanded and obtained the 
cession of Trebizonde instead of Cyprus, 
thus becoming a Black Sea Power, as 
an equivalent to Russia having her 
frontiers advanced to the Danube. But 
the Congress of Berlin had met, and 
they had settled, to the best of their 
powers, the great question of the East ; 
and he was now in hopes that peace had 
been secured. He had not much faith in 
Russia, and never had, for he had rested 
his faith on her actions. Ever since he 
could remember, he had found Russia 
one of the most despotic and aggressive 
Powers in Europe, for ever seeking her 
own interests ; so that he, for one, would 
never believe in her. Until he saw the 
last of the Russian soldiers across the 
Danube, then, and then only, would 
peace be secured, not only to European 
Turkey, but to the world. With regard 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, some | 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think that it 
would be of a permanent and lasting 
character. He (Mr. Hamond), how- 
ever, only looked upon it as a Con- 
vention made with Turkey really to 
give Russia one more chance in the 


tion would end; because the last para- 
graph distinctly pointed out that the 
Convention was to cease when Russia 
gave up her conquests in Armenia. 
Therefore, all the twaddle which had 
taken place with regard to this sub- 
ject was unnecessary, seeing that at 
any moment it was in the power of 
Russia herself to put an end to it by 
relinquishing her ill-gotten gains which 
she had so unjustly taken from Turkey, 
and so prove to the world, according to 
the despatch of Prince Gortchakoff of 
November 8, 1876, that the word of the 
Russian Emperor “seals an unalterable 
and personal loyalty.”’ With regard to 
Greece, he had heard a great deal 
more in that House than anywhere else 
about the Greek claims. He had been 
unable to discover what claims Greece 
had on England or Europe. He had 
taken some pains to look up the question, 
and he found that years ago the Em- 
peror Nicholas—who, of course, was the 
fountain-head in everything—declared 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour, in April, 1853, 
that he would never permit Greece to be- 
come a powerful Kingdom. Therefore, 
those who advocated the claims of 
Greece had better apply to the Russian 
Emperor, and then, if they got his con- 
sent, all the rest would be easy. He 
remembered some years ago that Lord 
Palmerston had to deal very severely 
with Greece with regard to a certain 
Don Pacifico. Brigandage was very pre- 
valent, and many of the brigands were 
in the habit of laying traps for unwary 
travellers, and demanding ransoms be- 
fore they were given up; and, if the sum 
demanded was not paid within a certain 
time, they were cruelly and brutally 
murdered. <A few years ago he remem- 
bered the case of the brother of an Eng- 
lish Nobleman, who was cruelly and das- 
tardly murdered by those brigands. Was 
that, he asked, a circumstance which 
should appeal to Europe on behalf of the 
alleged claims of Greece? Before Greece 
made any claims on the sympathy of 
Europe, let her show herself worthy of 
it, and prove that she was able to go- 
vern her own subjects. He believed 





eyes of the world to prove that her 
intention was simply the object she at | 
first stated—namely, the amelioration | 
of the Christian populations of the| 
Porte. He believed the Convention was 
merely to place upon record that if 
Russia chose to restore the territory she 
had obtained in Armenia, the Conven- 


it was in 1825 that Greece negotiated 
a small and contemptible loan of 
£1,800,000, and had afterwards shown 
her contempt for her moral obligations 
and good faith by not paying either a 
farthing of the capital or interest to 
this present day. He, therefore, hoped 
hon. Members in that House who sup- 
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ported the claims of Greece would duly 
consider the various circumstances he 
had mentioned in regard to her. Before 
she applied for any advantages to her- 
self by depriving her neighbour of his 
lawful property, let her prove in the 
eyes of the world that she deserved their 
sympathy and support. They had been 
asked what, on the whole, would be the 
result of this Treaty of Berlin, and also 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention? When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich presented his famous Re- 
solutions last Session, which were so 
soon swept into the waste paper basket, 
he spoke in warm terms of the aid that 
should be given to the Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey, of the great and glorious 
prize and of the crown of immortal fame 
which this country would obtain by 
joining Russia in her holy, civilizing 
mission against the Porte; but he (Mr. 
Hamond) was thankful that the country 
had not listened to the voice of the 
charmer. When he considered the cruel 
barbarities and horrible atrocities that 
had been committed in Sorgra, Kezanlik, 
and other places in Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia, he was indeed thankful that 
England had not been misled by the 
wild talk of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
for, in his opinion, England would have 
gained nothing but a crown of eternal 
infamy. He hoped that there was still 
a future for Turkey; and he was quite 
aware that this was her last chance of 
redeeming herself. He trusted she 
might yet retain, and deservedly retain, 
her position as one of the European 
Powers; but, if so, she must be let 
alone, and no lenger be subject to the 
constant intrigues of foreign countries. 
Under a Constitutional Sovereign, with 
Ministers responsible to a Parliament, 
with her security and power increased 
by the Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—thus preventing fo- 
reign intrigues and internal disorders— 
Turkey had a fair chance of peace and 
prosperity in Europe; and, with regard 
to Asia, commerce, capital, and civiliza- 
tion would, under the fostering care and 
advice of England, go hand-in-hand to 
establish once again untold blessings 
to those regions, where the Gospel of 
peace and brotherly kindness was first 
inculcated. And if he were asked what 
would be England’s reward for this—he 
would say for his own country that her 
greatest reward would be gratitude and 
thankfulness that the Great Disposer of 
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all things had chosen her from amongst 
all the nations of the earth to be the 
pioneer of peace, civilization, prosperity 
and contentment among so many peoples 
in the five portions of the globe. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he should 
have been very happy on that momen- 
tous subject of foreign policy, if he 
had been able to give his vote jn 
favour of the Resolution of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington), 
but he could not. There was not 
rag of foreign policy on the front 
Opposition Bench. There was philan- 
throphy, humanitarianism, and a gene. 
rous denunciation of atrocities when 
committed on the friends of Russia, but 
not a shred of foreign policy. He had 
been placed in early possession of the 
facts of the Bulgarian insurrection, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had courteously ackuow- 
ledged the fact that it was from his 
(Mr. O’Donnell’s) pen that the first 
description of that insurrection was con- 
tributed to any English journal. Three 
weeks before any question was raised in 
Parliament on the subject, his article 
appeared in The Spectator. In that ar- 
ticle he wrote of the atrocities that were 
committed upon the insurgents ; but he 
could not close his eyes to the fact that 
the insurrection was real; that it was a 
planned insurrection; that it was planned 
by agents from outside ; and that there 
was a very large amount of provocation 
for the horrible and inexcusable ex- 
cesses of Turkish irregulars. From 
that day it had been his duty to follow 
the progress of events in the East, and 
he had observed on the side of the Op- 
position remarkable blindness and deaf- 
ness to all that did not fall in with certain 
views, and an apparently fixed resolution 
to see and hear as little as possible that 
tended to expose the character of Rus- 
sian machinations, provocations, and 
conduct in the Christian Provinces of 
Turkey. Voting, as he intended to 
vote, against the Resolutions of the 
Leader of the Opposition, he did not by 
any means wish to be understood as 
giving anything like a hearty or general 





approval to the whole policy of the Go- 
vernment on this question. Far from it. 
Even with regard to the good points in 
the present policy of the Government, 
he could only hope that we should not 
be found to have wriggled out of them 
by this time next year. Among other 
things, he might complain that for too 
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long a time the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government was too largely influenced 
by the agitation raised in the country 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich. They might have 
dared more, and they might have dared 
earlier; and if they had done so, this 
country and Europe would not be in the 
position they now were. At the same 
time, he was ready to confess, as he be- 
lieved a great many Conservative Mem- 
bers were also, that there was a good 
deal of just ground for the denunciation 
of what occurred in the Turkish Pro- 
yinces; but what Power was it which 
eyer since, as before the Crimean War, 
had sedulously devoted itself to setting 
race against race, and creed against 
creed in the Turkish Provinces? We 
were not bound to go about redress- 
ing the injuries of everybody, especially 
when it was atthe expense of our own 
interests, and when the results of our 
exertion on behalf of universal philan- 
throphy were very doubtful. Had we 
nothing to redress nearer home ? He had 
carefully, and for a long time, studied 
the speeches that had been delivered 
on the subject; but neither in the elo- 
quent speeches of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, nor in the batch 
of Platonic regrets the Leader of the 
Opposition asked the House to support, 
he was able to discover any trace of what 
he should call foreign policy, or even 
sound domestic policy. He referred espe- 
cially to the last of the proposed Resolu- 
tions—the extraordinary regret that the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was not, be- 
fore its ratification, submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and made the subject of unmea- 
sured discussion by hon. Members pos- 
sessing every degree of information from 
considerable to the minimum sometimes 
displayed in that House. The noble 
lord regretted that it was not made the 
subject of contemporaneous agitation 
out-of-doors—that, in a word, two or 
three years were not spent in wrangling 
over the details before the Convention 
was finally settled. 
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ferring Treaties to the Senate; but, in 
many respects, the Senate of the United 
States was better adapted for discussing 
matters of that kind than the House of 
Commons. It was a smaller body, with 
longer experience on the part of its in- 
dividual Members, and greater facili- 
ties for securing the secrecy of its deli- 
berations; but, even so, the discussion 
of Treaties preceding ratification now 
imposed by the American Constitu- 
tion would descend quickly in Ameri- 
can estimation if the United States were 
an Imperial Government, like ours, go- 
verning Colonies and Dependencies, and 
dealing on every side with interests and 
complications of all descriptions. Sup- 
posing the United States ever occupied a 
similar position, it would soon be found 
absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have the power of pledging 
the national faith without requiring com- 
munication to the Senate before ratifica- 
tion. It was perfectly certain that treaty- 
making would be impossible if every 
clause and provision of a compact be- 
tween England and another Power had, 
before ratification, to be subjected to the 
ordeal of Parliamentary criticism. He 
entertained very strong democratic prin- 
ciples ; but he ventured to say that, were 
democratic institutions established in 
this country, the previous discussion of 
International Treaties would have soon 
to be laid aside in the Government in 
such a State as this. Government must 
be responsible; but Government must 
have the power of meeting pressing 
emergencies by the necessary Conven- 
tions and Agreements. With regard to 
the regret expressed by the noble Lord 
that Greece had not received more, he 
could only say that if all the regrets 
which hon. Members might entertain 
were to be embodied in a Resolution of 
this kind, and introduced into a criti- 
cism of the Government, the noble Lord 
might just as well have regretted the 
condition of Poland, and a hundred 
wrongs of a similar description, which 
probably the action of Her Majesty’s 


that such a measure of foreign policy | Government might have been directed 


was not submitted to Parliament before | towards redressing. 


One thing was 





tatification was one of the most extra- | quite evident—that as far as a large 
ordinary misapprehensions that could be | portion of the Treaty of Berlin was 
fallen into, he would not say by any concerned, it only too fully and faith- 
Member of that House, but by the most! fully represented the amount of coer- 
Unpractical and visionary of Parisian! cive influence exercised upon Her Ma- 
working men’s clubs that ever professed | jesty’s Government by the Opposition, 
to establish a Utopia. Reference had | and the disastrous contagion of the ideas 
been made to the American rule of re- | of philanthropism and trust in Russian 
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generosity which had penetrated theranks 
of the Opposition. He did not think 
there was any necessity for the intro- 
duction of Party feeling in this matter ; 
and Conservatives, recalling the past 
influence of Lords Derby, Carnarvon, 
and Salisbury, and considering their 
own narrow escape from treading in the 
ways which they now condemned, might 
well abstain from heat in the discussion. 
Returning to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, he hoped that some of the ex- 
pressions and explanations which had 
proceeded from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site might be susceptible of being ex- 
plained away. He trusted that the re- 
solution of this Empire to bar Russian 
aggression in Turkey did not depend 
upon any question of the good or bad 
government of Asia Minor. He should 
be sorry to imagine that, supposing the 
Turkish Government failed to improve 
its Administration, we should retire a 
single step from the position we had 
assumed ; or that we should allow 
Russia to move a step forward, because 
the Pashas of Stamboul were still incor- 
rigible. He earnestly hoped that this 
was a conditional Agreement only for the 
purpose of giving an answer to oppo- 
nents in Parliament, and that the reso- 
lution was firmly taken at all hazards, 
whether there was good government or 
bad government in Asia Minor, not to 
allow the Russian to step in to im- 
prove the state of that or any other 
territory in which British influence or 
power could be exercised to prevent the 
appearance of that emancipator. He 
should support by his vote not so much 
the Government, for, in his opinion, 
they had committed only too many 
faults; not the Liberal or Conservative 
Party; but, as an Irishman, he was 
happy to support the National British 
Party on this question. As an Irish- 
man who still believed in the union 
of Ireland and Britain, and who sin- 
cerely hoped that before long one would 
take as much pride as the other in the 
glory of the common Empire, when it 
would have as much reason to take that 


ing as far as he could in supporting the 
governing policy that had made the 
Empire what it was, and that must be 
faithfully maintained and handed down 
from generation to generation in order 
to keep the Empire what it was. He 
had often been compelled to speak, 
and would have to speak often again, 
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in not too complimentary terms of 
the British Government; but it had 
never occurred to him, in any moment 
of hostility against any Government of 
the Realm, that any spot of earth could 
be improved by withdrawing it from the 
protection, from the authority, or even 
from the despotism, of the British Go- 
vernment, for the mere purpose of sub- 
stituting the rule of Russia. The pre- 
sent question was Russia as against 
Britain in Asia, and on that question 
the most irreconciled Irishman, and the 
most captious Englishman, should unite 
in recognizing that when the option was 
between Russia and England, it was 
exclusively England that should obtain 
their earnest and unfaltering support. 

Mr. CARPENTER-GARNIER, after 
complimenting the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken (Mr. O’Donnell) 
upon his thoroughly patriotic speech, 
pointed out that the Treaty of Berlin, 
which had been hailed with general 
satisfaction by the people of this coun- 
try, was a settlement in which many in- 
terests were involved ; and which must, 
therefore, be of necessity in the nature 
of an acceptable compromise. It was a 
matter for regret that better arrange- 
ments could not be made with respect to 
Bessarabia, Batoum, and the Inden- 
nity; but those were not matters upon 
which the Government would have been 
justified in entering into hostilities, or 
could even have been expected to do 
so, when no other Power was pre- 
pared to support them. He believed 
that if it had not been for England, 
Greece would not have been heard at the 
Congress at all, and there was no evi- 
dence in the Protocols to support the 
charge that England did not take as 
much interest in Greece as France and 
Italy did. When a resolution was pro- 
posed by the First Plenipotentiary of 
France, no opposition was offered on the 
part of England. According to the Pro- 
tocol, the First Plenipotentiary of France 
said— 

“With regard to Greece, it is not, of course, 


| the object of the Congress to afford satisfaction 
pride, he had much pleasure in contribut- | 


to the extravagant aspirations of certain organs 
of Hellenic opinion ; but M. Waddington thinks 
that it would be an equitable and politic act to 
annex to her populations what would be for her 
a source of strength, while they are but one of 
weakness to Turkey. . . . The First Plenipo- 
tentiary of France believes that he is equally 
furthering the interests of both countries in 
asking leave of the Congress to point out, in a 
general manner and without infringing upon 
the Sovereignty of the Porte, the limits which 
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he should wish to see assigned to Greece. The 
quthority of the High European Assembly 
would impart to the two Governments—Ottoman 
and Greek—the moral strength necessary for 
the former to consent to opportune concessions 
and for the latter to abstain from exaggerated 
pretensions. But to accomplish this object, his 
Excellency considers it necessary, on the one 
hand, not to demand from the Porte impossible 
sacrifices, on the other, to appeal to the modera- 
tion of Greece. The First French Plenipoten- 
tiary has, therefore, thought it of use to trace, 
asa basis for negotiations, a general line, indi- 
cating, at one and the same time, to Turkey the 
measure of the intentions of Europe, and to 
Greece the limits beyond which she cannot be 
allowed to go.”’ 


That was the line of the Peneus and 
Calamas. He had travelled in Epirus, 
and was in a position to give an opinion 
about it. He supposed that a good deal 
more than the ancient Province of Epirus 
was desired by Greece; but, at any rate, 
the people in the North did not desire to 
be joined to Greece. The Albanians were 
a wild people, not easily controlled, and 
would be anything but a useful addition 
to the Kingdom of Greece; and, indeed, 
they would not live under Greek rule 
peaceably. More than half the people 
of Albania were Mussulmans, and a con- 
siderable proportion were Latin Chris- 
tians. The Albanian language was as 
different from Greek as from Turkish. 
The Southern part of the Province, no 
doubt, was to a great extent Greek. On 
the whole, he agreed with the Prime 
Minister that it would be best for Greece 
to be patient, to wait and consolidate her 
resources; but, at the same time, he 
hoped that Turkey would not refuse to 
grant to Greece some such moderate 
extension of territory as that recom- 
mended by the Congress of Berlin. 
With regardto the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, he noticed very considerable 
contradictions running through the 
speeches of hon. Members opposite. 
They said Russia had no intention of 
invading Asia Minor, and then that we 
had undertaken very serious responsi- 
bilities in preventing her doing so. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the London University (Mr. Lowe) said 
that Russia had no wish to encroach 
upon Asia Minor. But suppose she 
should do so, some hon. Members 
thought she ought not to be checked. 
He, however, did not think it desirable 
that she should be allowed to enter the 
country. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
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E. Forster) had said it was not our duty 
to reform Turkey. Why, then, was it 
our duty to reform Bulgaria? He did 
not quite understand the answer to that 
question. With regard to Asia Minor, 
it was not desirable, and would not be 
for the interests of this country, that 
that territory should fall into the hands 
of Russia. He quite admitted that re- 
form in Asia Minor was a secondary con- 
sideration, and that to keep back Russia 
was a primary consideration, and it 
would be a fatal policy to allow the 
Turkish Forces to be again shattered in 
Asia before taking any action to resist 
ang on the part of the great 
orthern Power. But, while the keep- 
ing back of Russia was a primary con- 
sideration, hon. Members on both sides 
of the House must desire that peace, 
tranquillity, and good government 
should prevail in Asia Minor; and it 
was partly because he believed that re- 
sult would come from the policy of the 
Government, and partly because he be- 
lieved it was quite necessary that a 
stand should be made against Russia in 
that region, that he gave a cordial 
support to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN thought 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) in his remarks had taken up 
a rather strange position, for he had 
confined his criticism to the narrow 
terms of the Amendment on the Paper 
instead of discussing the great Eastern 
Question. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
was one of those who, upon that ques- 
tion, had for a time separated himself 
from hon. Members with whom he had 
been long in political union. He had 
supported, so far as he could, the exer- 
tions of the Government to carry out this 
matter to an honourable, a safe, and, if 
possible, a peaceable conclusion ; but he 
asked the House this question—If the 
grand proposition embodied in the map 
which was now in the Library had been 
presented some two months ago to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—who, to do them 
justice, had encouraged all kinds of 
warlike sympathies in an humble sup- 
porter like himself —was there one 
amongst them who would not have de- 
rided anyone who was bold enough to 
put forward the idea of such a settlement 
on the part of a Conservative Adminis- 
tration? Hon. Members knew what 
enthusiasm was excited in this country 
when a great man said that Russian 
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aggression had been carried to such an 
extent that in the interest of European 
peace it was necessary that it should be 
stopped ; but it would have been better 
to accept the Berlin Memorandum, which 
would have prevented an effusion of 
blood and treasure, than to let war break 
out between Russia and Turkey, consi- 
dering the settlement which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had assented to. 
And yet that was the settlement which 
had led to a noble Earl and a noble 
Marquess being received on their return 
from Berlin to London with all the 
triumph of Roman conquerors, and amid 
the festive plaudits of the nation. Those 
statesmen gave it to be understood that 
Russia had been checkmated by their 
having acquired a little Island in some 
remote corner of the Mediterranean, our 
possession of which was to dazzle the 
British public, from whose gaze the 
Ministry sheltered themselves by their 
mad, their most insane Convention. Was 
it strange that he spoke in this fashion, 
when, from a feeling of mistaken patriot- 
ism, he had supported those with whom 
he had previously been in no way con- 
nected, only to be told, after having 
done yeoman service and marched with 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, 
once warlike as himself, were now as 
silent as mutes at a funeral, that the Mi- 
nistry had achieved a great success? Let 
them not call it a success. Let them 
say it was the best that could be done to 
satisfy the British taxpayer. lf it was 
really thought that the aggressions of 
Russia must be one day resisted, then 
the course pursued by the Government 
in entering upon the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was not one which could 
commend itself to the House or to the 
country. The Convention bound us to 
we did not know what. If it was im- 
portant to fight Russia, the Convention 
would hamper us; if it was not import- 
ant to fight Russia, the Convention was 
an idle wind intended to humbug and 
hoodwink the British public. He relied 
upon the Government and the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to carry out a policy, 
which by taking now a bold—call it a 
warlike course if they pleased—would 
in the future checkmate Russian aggres- 
sion; and that we should take that 
course at a time when, were we to credit 
Government’s assurances, we were well, 
and Russia ill-prepared to dispute with 
us a fair and honourable European solu- 
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tion; but he found they had departed 
from the promises and protestations 
which they had permitted to be made in 
every hole and corner of the land in their 
name. It would have been better for the 
Plenipotentiaries to have accepted and 
eaten their pudding at Berlininsilence, in 
which case he would have said nothing; 
but he could not help protesting when 
this Berlin Treaty was brought in with 
a flourish of trumpets, and the noble 
Earl and the noble Marquess with an 
effete Treaty in their hands—yet per- 
mitted themselves to be made the heroes 
of a triumph, such as he read of in the 
case of a Roman conqueror. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, in answer to 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien), that he had paid great atten- 
tion to all the discussions on this sub- 
ject, aud he contended that no Member 
of the Conservative Party had advyo- 
cated, either in the House or out of 
it, a warlike policy with regard to 
this Eastern Question; but had, by 
every possible means, endeavoured to 
avoid war that was at one time impend- 
ing over us. He knew that it had been 
a favourite topic for platform oratory for 
Members of that House, sitting on the 
Opposition Benches, to accuse them of 
being anxious to go to war, and the 
greatest criminal in this respect had been, 
in their eyes, the Prime Minister himself. 
But he defied any hon. Member to point 
out a single instance where he or any 
Conservative Member had ever advo- 
cated a needless war on the part of this 
country. The policy that Her Majesty’s 
Government had pursued during the 
past two years had now reached its 
climax, and in his (Mr. Onslow’s) belief, 
the result had been approved of by the 
nation, and there had not been two more 
arduous or more anxious years in the 
history of any Ministry than those which 
preceded the end of that policy which 
had secured the Treaty of Berlin. They 
had had to contend in the midst of 
serious complications, the result of 
which it was impossible then to fore- 
see, with an unprecedented agita- 
tion, which he might truly say had 
been the cause of the Russo-Turkish 
War. Seldom had any Ministry had to 
encounter more arduous difficulties, for 
the agitation had been very embarrassing, 
though its supporters had never carried 
with them the confidence of the country. 
He would not at that hour recapitulate 
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the history of that agitation—it was well- 
known to everyone in this House and to 
the country. So violent had the agi- 
tators been, that Ministers had actually 
been charged with complicity in the 
massacres Of Bulgaria by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, who had stated in a celebrated 
pamphlet that the Government had 
winked at those horrors. He thought 
such statements, coming from a Gentle- 
man who had once been an Adviser of 
the Queen, should not have been used, 
especially when the country was in the 
direst of difficulties. That was the be- 
ginning of these violent attacks against 
the Government, and was it to wondered 
at that when such a consummate orator 
and such an able writer gave vent to 
such loose assertions, that those who ad- 
mired the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were more violent still in their 
language; until, at last, Russia herself 
believed that this country approved 
more of the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman than of the action of the 
Ministry in the crisis? But that same 
right hon. Gentleman, now that the 
Bulgarian atrocities, which he denounced 
with such force of language, were over, 
had not uttered one word of condemna- 
tion of those fearful atrocities that had 
been committed by the Russians on the 
Mahomedan population of Bulgaria. 
The country had now before it Papers 
recently issued, describing the ravages 
committed by Russians and Bulgarians; 
but where, he asked, werethose who were 
so loud in their professions of humanity 
two years ago? Not one who was then 
80 prominent had come forward to de- 
nounce Russia and her Allies. To them 
the conduct of Russia was still God-like 
and holy. There was no “ national con- 
ference” now convened, and hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen were not now 
stumping the country to point out to the 
people the doingsof this ‘‘ holy”? nation— 
they werelooking on in breathless silence. 
The atrocities committed under a so- 
called Christian Government were in- 
finitely worse than those committed under 
& Mahomedan Government. Now, he 


was bound to remind the House that 
the accusation he had mentioned was 
not a solitary one, but was one of 
many that had been made at different 
times, and, in particular, at the so-called 
conference that had been held at St. 
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for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had emulated 
the right hon. Gentleman by stating 
that the Prime Minister would never 
be forgiven by the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich himself might very possibly 
stand in greater need of forgiveness ; 
and he would venture to say that when 
the history of these transactions was 
written by some unbiassed historian, 
his verdict would be what he believed 
was now the verdict of this country— 
namely, that the nation had not to for- 
give the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, but the quondam Prime 
Minister. By the speeches and writings 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he had 
hampered the hands of the Government 
in every possible way, and had it not 
been for this unpatriotic Opposition 
they would never have had the Russo- 
Turkish War; but the acts of the noble 
Earl had been such as to reflect the 
greatest honour on his Government 
during a period of agitation utterly 
un-English and unexampled in the 
history of the present century. The 
right hon. Gentleman had avowedly done 
his best to thwart his rival, and had, at 
all events, sympathized and acted with 
those who had called the Prime Minister 
a ‘* political mountebank,” a ‘“ fearful 
Mephistopheles ;” and who, like the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, had made use of the some- 
what vulgar phrase that the Prime 
Minister had not a drop of English 
blood in his veins. As an Englishman, 
he had always learnt that it was the pride 
of this great country that politics gave 
scope to the talents of all men who had 
a seat in that House, no matter what 
their ancestors were. That had been 
the proud boast of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House; and it was in- 
deed somewhat remarkable that one 
so loudly professing Liberal principles 
should make use of such_ illiberal 
language to vilify one of England’s 
greatest men. The country was, in- 
deed, proud of the Prime Minister, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham ought to have been 








James’s Hall, when the hon. Member 


thelast man to have made such a remark. 
Such strong language as that of the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham was 
very unfortunate. It looked as if the 
Opposition had been directed, not against 
the whole Ministry, but against a single 
Minister, and against the one man who 
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had, above all others, earned the grati- 
tude of the country. He (Mr. Onslow) 
was very much afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had, for the past two or three years, 
been whistling for the balmy Zephyrs to 
bring him once more back to Office ; but 
instead of the soft warm breezes answer- 
ing his call, a rude Boreas had sprung 
up, dissipated his hopes, and scattered 
the great Liberal Party to the four 
winds. The right hon. Gentleman, 
having once been returned to power 
with such an unexampled majority, and 
by this means having been accustomed 
to make his own views paramount, must, 
naturally enough, feel somewhat cha- 
grined at the present position of affairs. 
He, therefore, thought he might apply 
to the right hon. Gentleman the words 
of the poet— 


“ . . . Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ?”’ 


He had endeavoured, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to call the attention of the House 
in the remarks he had made to the great 
difficulties Her Majesty’s Government 
had had to contend against—difficulties 
serious from without, but far more seri- 
ous from within, and he would not dilate 
any longer on that part of the subject, 
as he knew there were still many hon. 
Members who were desirous of address- 
ing the House, and as he believed it was 
the general wish that this debate should 
be concluded to-night. He would only 
remark that it was his sincere conviction 
that the outcome of all that agitation 
had strengthened the hands of the Go- 
vernment, both in the House and in the 
country, and that the vast majority of 
the English people were perfectly satis- 
fied with the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Ministry, and fully appreciated their line 
of policy conducted amid such vehement 
opposition. Now, as to the Treaty of 
San Stefano, the country had heartily 
supported the policy of the Government, 
especially when it was clear that the 
Treaty would not hold water for a 
moment. That Treaty, in almost every 
clause, affected directly or indirectly the 
interests of this country; and this was 
clearly pointed out in that memorable 
Circular of Lord Salisbury, in which 
he plainly told the Russian Govern- 
ment that England would never be a 
party to such a Treaty. It was an 
arrangement by which Constantinople 
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would be wholly at the mercy of 
Russia, and not even if a Liberal Go. 
vernment had been in Office would the 
country have allowed such a Treaty to 
pass unchallenged. Under that Treaty 
Bulgaria was to form one large Pro. 
vince touching the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and practically to be under the 
Government of Russia; but against such 
a proposal Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury had set their faces, and the re- 
sult was that Bulgaria was divided into 
two Provinces, the more Southern of which 
was, under the name of Eastern Rou- 
melia, to be under the direct authority 
of the Porte. That he looked upon as 
being a wise precaution to take against 
the advance of Russia to the Mediter. 
ranean. But if we sanctioned what he 
might call the Russian Bulgaria, it re- 
quired no words from him to show that 
at any time, and on the slightest pre- 
text, Constantinople would soon be in 
the hands of Russia. Was there any 
Englishman who could silently look on 
and not view with intense alarm such a 
contingency. To provide against this, 
it was the aim of their Plenipotentiaries 
to throw Russia as far back as possible, 
in order that her presence might not 
jeopardize that, to her, much coveted 
city. In this, thanks mainly to the 
firmness of Lord Beaconsfield, they had 
succeeded, and the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean were by this Treaty no longer 
directly or indirectly to be under the 
rule of Russia ; and were it only for this, 
he maintained, thatthe best thanks of the 
country were due to them. As to Greece, 
she was not, in his opinion, at the pre- 
sent moment, in a position to undertake 
the government of any more territory, 
inasmuch as she was still in her infancy. 
She had still much to learn before she 
could rule an extended Empire. With 
regard to Asiatic Turkey, there were, of 
course, a great many hon. Members who 
were anxious that Batoum should not be 
annexed to Russia ; and he was one ol 
those who much regretted that the Con- 
ference sanctioned this. At the same 
time, he did not believe that, in order to 
preserve Batoum to Turkey, this coun- 
try would have gone to war. Europe, 
in this instance, was against them, and 
though, evidently with great reluctance, 
their Plenipotentiaries were obliged to 
give way. Yet he could not see what 
other course was open to them, notwith- 
standing anything Russia would say to 
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the contrary. He feared Batoum would 
gon be a great military and naval 
arsenal. Those concessions in Asia 
having been made to Russia, however, 
it became necessary to see how, so to 
speak, she could be countermined in 
that quarter of the globe ; and the Go- 
yernment had, in his opinion, adopted a 
yery wise course for the purpose. It 
was all very well to speak of the ques- 
tion as a purely European one; but it 
should not be forgotten, as many hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken on the sub- 
ject of the Turkish Convention ap- 
peared to have forgotten, that there 
would always be, to a certain extent, 
discontent in India, which was a con- 
quered country ; and that if Russia were 
seen by the Mahomedan population to 
be advancing still in the direction of 
India, in Asia, even in Turkey in Asia, 
it would very likely be the means of 
fomenting discontent and possibly re- 
bellion among the Mahomedans in India. 
He denied that in annexing Cyprus we 
had undertaken fresh responsibilities. 
No one who had studied the subject 
would express his concurrence in the 
foolish phrase, ‘‘ Perish India,” and, 
whatever happened, we must do our 
utmost to protect our interests in the 
East. They had already a fearful re- 
sponsibility in maintaining India and in 
governing it in a propermanner. They 
could not in this respect add to their re- 
sponsibility. What their duty was, in 
his opinion, was a national duty, not a 
mere Party obligation, and if they were 
to maintain India loyal and true to them, 
they must let her inhabitants know that 
they would not permit any Power to gain, 
what he might call an Asiatic advan- 
tage, over them. By this Convention, he 
looked forward to a speedy good govern- 
ment in Cyprus, and in course of time 
a good government in Asiatic Turkey. 
Wherever English rule had had its 
sway, wherever the advice of England 
had been taken, there nations were more 
prosperous, and people more content. 
Asa more convenient basis for future 
operations, if need be, against Russia, 
Cyprus had been ceded for keeping 
Russia in check in Asia, and thus di- 
minishing the fear of Russia among their 
Indian subjects, and for the better go- 
vernment of Asiatic Turkey that Con- 
vention had been signed; and he, forone, 
most firmly believed that the policy was 
4 Wise one—wise, because it would, in 
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his opinion, attain both those objects, 
and because, too, it would have the ad- 
vantage of enhancing the prestige of 
this great Empire, both in Europe and 
in India. That being so, he hoped hon. 
Members would think twice before they 
gave a vote to-night against the Treaty 
of Berlin and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That Treaty had obtained a 
peaceful solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and he hoped hon. Members would 
give their cordial support to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was much in the Treaty of Berlin for 
which he was disposed to feel grateful, 
and he regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not been more success- 
ful in reducing still more the terms of 
the Treaty of San Stefano. It was true 
that the Government had boasted that 
they had restored to Turkey a territory 
as large as Ireland; but then it must be 
borne in mind that in Eastern Rou- 
melia Turkish authority was extremely 
limited, and that before long, in all pro- 
bability, that Province would follow 
the example of others which had become 
entirely free, and that it would be re- 
united with Northern Bulgaria. As to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the way in 
which they had been dealt with afforded, 
he believed, the only practical solution 
of the difficulty which existed in their 
case; and nobody, he supposed, for a 
moment imagined that they would not 
ultimately be annexed to Austria. By 
the Treaty freedom had been given to 
all the Slav races, and absolute im- 
munity from the Turkish rule. Those 
were great results; but they brought into 
still stronger relief the fact that the 
Greek Provinces of Turkey had been left 
undealt with, and that, according to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), the French Re- 
presentatives would have made more 
liberal proposals on behalf of those Pro- 
vinces, if they had not met with oppo- 
sition from Lord Beaconsfield. The 
hon Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) 
had said that the real difficulty of deal- 
ing with the Greek case was that there 
was no real power for dealing with it— 
referring, no doubt, to the difficulty of 
inducing the Turkish Government to 
give up the Greek Provinces. But how 
was it that this difficulty could not be 
overcome in the case of the Greek Pro- 
vinces in the same way as it was over- 
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come in the case of Bosnia and Herze- | was very much surprised to hear on the 


govina? How was the difficulty over- 
come in regard to those Provinces? 
Why, Prince Bismarck in the Congress 
told the Turkish Representatives that 
they ought to be very well satisfied to 
give up the Provinces; that they had a 
large tract of territory restored to them, 
and that, if they did not assent to Aus- 
trian occupation, they must fall back on 
the San Stefano Treaty. Might not the 
same argument have been applied to the 
case of Greece? While England was 
negotiating with Turkey for the acces- 
sion of Cyprus, might she not have told 
Turkey in the same way that if she did 
not give up the Greek Provinces, she 
would have to go back to the Treaty of 
San Stefano? It appeared to him to be 
the attitude and interest of England to 
uphold the cause of Greece in the Con- 
gress irrespective of any prior covenant. 
The promises on the part of our Govern- 
ment consisted of two different kinds. 
The first was made in July last year, at 
atime when no outrage had been com- 
mitted in the Greek Provinces of Turkey. 
The Greek Government had then gone 
beyond its international duties, and used 
its influence with the Greek Provinces of 
Turkey, on the understanding that the 
British Government would take care that 
the claims of the Provinces were pro- 
perly and fairly considered, and that 
they would receive the same adminis- 
trative reforms and advantages given to 
any other race. Now, did the Treaty 
of Berlin secure the Greek Provinces the 
same advantages as it had secured to 
Eastern Roumelia? If not, the promise 
of the British Government had not been 
fulfilled. He did not find that the 
British Government had lifted their voice 
during the Congress on behalf of the 
Greek Provinces in this direction. An- 
other promise was made to them at the 
beginning of the present year, and a 
third in April last. In April, although 
the Greek Government had withdrawn 
its troops from the Greek Provinces, the 
insurrection still continued, and a depu- 
tation of two Consuls was sent to the 
insurgents to persuade them to lay down 
their arms, on the assurance of Lord 
Salisbury that if they did so their case 
would be fairly and fully represented in 
Congress. That was certainly not a 
pledge that Government would support 
a cession of territory, but it held out an 


' very best authority that the English 


Plenipotentiaries had been behind the 
French Representatives in reference to 
conceding to Greece Thessaly and Epirus 
and, he believed, also Crete. They had 
a right to expect that England would 
have been the first to urge the claims of 
the Greeks. What they appeared to 
have done was to content themselves 
with asking for the admission of Greece 
to a hearing, and then, when any real 
question was before the Congress, they 
were opposed to the claims of Greece. It 
was matter of notoriety upon the Con- 
tinent that the French Representatives 
were anxious to propose in Congress that 
the full claims of Greece to Thessaly and 
Epirus should be conceded ; but that they 
were deterred from doing so by the op- 
position of Lord Beaconsfield, not inside 
the Congress, but outside, and that they 
were compelled to propose only the re- 
duced and most miserable proposition 
which was suggested by Lord Beacons- 
field. Thus Greece was left entirely at 
the discretion of Turkey in any future 
negotiations. Well, that being so, had 
the promises of the British Government 
been fulfilled ? He ventured to say they 
had not. How had Members of the Go- 
vernment met the statement ? The Home 
Secretary stated that he had sent over to 
Lord Salisbury, whose private secretary 
said that he knew nothing about it. But 
why did he not send over to Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was then in town? So, 
again, the hon. Member for Hertford 
gave a most qualified contradiction. He 
said, as far as had personal knowledge, 
no such negotiation took place ; but it 
was not alleged that Lord Salisbury was 
the medium of these negotiations. They 
had a right to know whether it was true 
or not that France was desirous of doing 
more for Greece, and whether England 
was the real difficulty in the way of doing 
justice ? When England was negotiating 








expectation in that direction. Well, one 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 


with Turkey for herself, was acquiring 
Cyprus and giving a guarantee for all 
time to come for the Asiatic frontier of 
Turkey, surely that opportunity of doing 
something for Greece might have been 
taken? It would have been nobler and 
grander, and have awakened much sym- 
pathy in Europe, if England had insisted 
upon. terms for Greece as part of this 
bargain. They had a right to know why 
no effort was made in this direction. But 
he did not put it merely on the question 
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of promises. He believed that the 
strength of the case rested on this—that 
no permanent settlement of this great 
yestion could be a lasting one which 
iid not deal as successfully with the 
Greek question as with the Slav ques- 
tion. 1t seemed to him that the case of 
Crete was harder than any other part of 
the Greek question ; for Crete, at least, 
had earned its independence. The Island 
yas in complete possession of the Chris- 
ian insurgents, with the exception of 
three seaports. Surely the Congress 
could have recognized this fact? If force 
were needed to secure the permanence 
of this fact, surely the word of England 
might have been used? If England 
were to say no more Turkish troops 
should be sent to Crete, the Cretan ques- 
tion would be settled at once and for 
ever. He could scarcely believe his 
senses when, a few days ago, the Under 
Secretary of State, in a short debate on 
(rete, gave as reasons for not urging 
the union of Crete to Greece that it had 
always been a cardinal point of British 
policy that Crete should not be so dealt 
with, and that the Cretans did not 
wish it. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
shown them, and he now repeated it, 
that some of the wisest and best of 
British statesmen— Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Russell, Sir James Mackintosh, 
lord Holland, and others, among 
whom they now might add Lord Derby 
—had been in favour of the union of 
Crete to Greece ; and, as to the wishes 
of the Cretans, it could not be denied 
that the Cretans had represented their 
case in every possible way to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and to Europe as 
favourable to that union. There could 
beno doubt that it was the general wish 
ofthe Cretans that they should be united 
to the mother country; and, in short, 
the only one who appeared to hold a 
different opinion was Sir Austen Layard, 
who, from an early period, had taken a 
view adverse to the cause of the Cretans, 
and the union of the Island with Greece. 
Greece had been sacrificed to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, and the plunder of 
Cyprus had been preferred to the free- 
dom of Crete. Metternich, in 1826, 


when asked to join other Great Powers 
it intervention on behalf of Greece, said 
he disapproved of insurrection, no mat- 
ter who the people were, or how bad the 
misgovernment of them. It could only 
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deal with Crete at Berlin. Crete was 
now as much out of the hands of Turkey 
as Bulgaria was in the hands of Russia ; 
and it would not be difficult to apply 
force to Turkey, by saying that she 
should send no more reinforcements to 
Crete. He could not believe that Europe 
would permit Turkey again to subdue 
Crete. He was firmly persuaded that 
we should yet see that Island added to 
the Kingdom of Greece, and he only 
wished it could be said that we had 
taken some part in the matter. With 
respect to the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, he had little to say beyond what 
had been said by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich. He would 
assume that Cyprus possessed good har- 
bours, and that the Island would make 
a good depot for future operations in 
Turkey. But even on that assumption, 
and if it were all we could wish, was it 
worth the consideration we had to give 
for it in the loss of our reputation for 
disinterestedness, and in the guarantee 
of Turkey for all time to come? If 
there had been difficulty in persuading 
us to go to war for Turkey, why were 
we to bind ourselves now for the future ? 
Lord Salisbury had given as a reason 
for entering into the Convention, that 
he thought it desirable our Guarantee to 
Turkey should be of a more specific 
character than those into which we had 
previously entered. He desired to pledge 
the country absolutely in the future ; 
and, in his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) opinion, 
that was one of the greatest dangers of 
the Agreement. Turkey, no doubt, had 
promised to reform her government in 
accordance with our recommendations ; 
but no one could believe that those pro- 
mises would be carried out. We had 
lost our title to be reckoned the defen- 
ders of national sentiments; we had in- 
curred the charge of acting with secrecy 
and duplicity ; while, in the Guarantees 
we had given Turkey, we had laid the 
foundation of future complications. 
The history of Turkey, and especially 
that of the last 20 years, seemed to in- 
dicate that Turkey was suffering mainly 
from the interference of the European 
Powers, and that her only hope was to 
be thrown back more and more upon 
herself for the government of Turkey, 
to be relieved from the rule of other 
races, and to be relieved at the same 
time from external supervision. He was 
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responsibility ; but he did not think that 
this country ought to have been sub- 
jected to such a responsibility as she 
was now labouring under. The Con- 
vention was bad, and involved greater 
dangers than doing nothing. Popular 
as it was at the present time, he was 
sure the time would soon come when it 
would be denounced, even by Conser- 
vatives, as vehemently as it was now 
applauded. Whether it was conditional 
on reforms in Turkey or not—whether 
it was a reality or a sham—whether it 
would end in our annexing Asia Minor 
or in nothing—it was equally opposed to 
the true interests of the Empire, and to 
those principles of honesty, truth, and 
straightforwardness which, in the past, 
had been the tradition and boast of 
British statesmen. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT said, he de- 
sired to look at the question not in any 
Party spirit, but simply as it affected 
our commerce in the Mediterranean, 
through the Dardanelles and the Suez 
Canal, and to give a practical opinion 
on it. Looking at the immense com- 
merce which England had passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, and the 
Black Sea, on the one side, and the 
Suez Canal on the other side, the unre- 
stricted freedom of that commerce vastly 
concerned the manufacturing interests 
in this country, and anything which in- 
terfered with it must always be resisted 
by the English people. Putting aside 
the discussion as to the origin of the 
war, whether it was Bulgarian atrocities 
or Russian intrigues, England found 
that, at the end of the war which Russia 
forced on Turkey, Russian influence was, 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, extended 
to the AXgean Sea. By that Treaty it 
would have been in her power to have 
fortified and taken possession of the 
whole sea line from the Mediterranean 
to the Sea of Azof. That was the posi- 
tion which our Government had to 
face. We could realize the importance 
of that by imagining, as a parallel case, 
that any Power had obtained equal 
lg? in the Suez Canal and the Red 

ea. The Government protested against 
that Treaty in the interests of British 
commerce, and ordered the Fleet to be 
on the spot, as an earnest of its sense of 
the danger to British commerce which 
the Treaty involved ; and we maintained 
our protest until the Congress met at 
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Berlin to settle the question. The lon 

preliminaries, ending at last in the 
assembling of the Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin, were anxiously watched by every 
thoughtful man. It was not for him 
to say what was due to Greece or 
Roumelia, or any part of European 
Turkey; but what he looked at was 
this—According to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, the effect of the Treaty had 
been greatly to reduce the power of 
Turkey, withdrawing from her about 
one-half of her population, while Russia 
was proportionally strengthened. But 
during the long negotiations it must 
have been apparent to the Foreign Office 
that the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 were 
likely to be considerably altered, if not 
annihilated, and the question primarily 
presented to the mind of the Government 
must have been what was to become of 
Constantinople under the new order of 
things? If it was necessary for the 
United Powers to give some protection 
and assistance to Turkey before, it wasstill 
more requisite now that she was crippled 
and Russia aggrandized. What would 
otherwise become of Constantinople and 
the great highway from the Mediter- 
ranean to India? We could not allow 
Russia to take Constantinople ; but no 
one could doubt that, unless some pro- 
tection were given, Russia might march 
up to the walls of Constantinople against 
her almost defenceless enemy. That pro- 
tection had been given by the Convention. 
True, our responsibilities were thereby 
increased ; but our interests absolutely 
required it. Single-handed, and in her 
crippled state, Turkey could offer no 
adequate resistance to her ancient foe. 
The secret Treaty thus became neces- 
sary, and Cyprus would, undoubtedly, 
be of the greatest use to the British Go- 
vernment. Ten years ago, when he was 
at Port Said—and he spoke with some 
experience of that part of the world— 
he was struck with the advantage of 
possessing Cyprus. Irrespective of the 
advantage of the Island itself, the 
establishment of the British system of 
government would have the best in- 
fluence in the East. He was not insen- 
sible to the responsibility of identifying 
ourselves so far with Turkey; and we 
should, above all, be most careful to 
avoid any financial operations with her. 
But still he looked to the cession of the 
Island as most important, and he could 
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not help thinking that if a similar policy 
had been carried out in Egypt it would 
have added. greatly to the value of the 
roperty of Englishmen and Frenchmen 
in that country. For the present, the 
maintenance of Turkey was essential for 
the peace of the East ; and he believed 
that the steps taken by the Government 
gould insure the good government of 
Asia Minor, and open it up to com- 
merce and civilization. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
indisposed to accept the statement that, 
for defensive purposes, Turkey was 
stronger now than before the war broke 
out; but, if that was so, he wanted to 
know why the Government could not 
have seen its way 18 months ago to 
assent to a policy of coercion upon 
Turkey, which would have attained the 
same result without shedding blood or 
yasting the wealth that had been con- 
sumed by the war? The results might 
be considerable; but what a price had 
been paid for them. How many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men had been 
sat toa premature grave in order to 
lead Her Majesty’s Ministers to a con- 
dusion they might have seen last year. 
It was said the policy of coercion would 
have involved war; but if the words of 
lord Beaconsfield were true, war would 
not have been necessary. He believed 
it was almost impossible to think that 
Turkey would have been so insane as to 
have resisted the will of united Europe. 
Even had she done so, however, the 
contest would have been sharp but short, 
and what had now been secured after a 
lng and sanguinary war might have 
been obtained with a comparatively 
mall sacrifice. Ifthat was an accurate 
statement of the case, how could they be 
expected to express satisfaction with the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) said last night that he was 
uot displeased with the Treaty of Berlin. 
Neither was he (Mr. Courtney); but he 
owed no thanks for it to Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Treaty was got, not 
through them, but in spite of them. If 
they had been wise in time they might 
have secured all that was given by 
the Treaty of Berlin without cost. And 
how had that Treaty been obtained ? It 
had been obtained, as the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
had said, by Her Majesty’s Government 
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leaning always against freedom, always 
in favour of servitude. All through 
Her Majesty’s Government had made 
this cardinal mistake—they had sup- 
posed they could keep Russia back by 
upholding a feeble Turkey, instead of 
letting Turkey be replaced by young, 
powerful, and vigorous free States. 
That horror of war which seized them 
last year when for the world they would 
not have thought of coercing Turkey, did 
not seize them at all with reference to 
the Treaty or the action they took in re- 
gard to it. Why bring over the Indian 
troops, call out the Reserves, send the 
Fleet to the Sea of Marmora? In order 
to persuade the world that we were 
ready to go towar. For what purpose ? 
To re-establish the domination of the 
Porte; the alternative being a large, 
powerful, and free Bulgaria, a free Ser- 
via, and a good large Montenegro. He 
asked them whether the doctrine and 
practice of Her Majesty’s Government 
were to be approved? The noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington), in his 
Resolution, regretted that nothing more 
had been done for Greece. He, too, re- 
gretted it; but he was not disappointed. 
Her Majesty’s Government, in consist- 
ency with the doctrine they professed or 
the policy they pursued, could not have 
done anything for Greece. It was 
much to be regretted that Greece had 
listened to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Greece had made a great mistake. The 
Greeks had passed through one of 
those moments in the history of a nation 
when the worth and character of a 
people could be determined, and they 
had failed. There was a moment when 
Greece might have done what Ser- 
via did, what Montenegro did; but 
she relied upon the promises of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and abstained 
from doing it. It was thought that 
Lord Salisbury was sure to do some- 
thing for Greece. He was sorry the 
course of recent events had taught us to 
estimate anew the character of Lord Salis- 
bury. We had found out Lord Salisbury. 
At one time he (Mr. Courtney) respected 
him, and he respected him so highly 
that he felt a touch of personal regret 
when he joined the present Ministry. 
What a pity it was that before he took 
that step, he had not had some good 
genius at his elbow to say to him what 
the Prime Minister had said to the 
Greeks—‘‘ Be patient; you have a 
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future; wait.’ If Lord Salisbury 
were now an independent Member 
of the other House, and had not been 
drawn on step by step by an astuter 
intellect, what power and authority 
might he not have. Lord Salisbury 
issued a famous Circular on the Ist of 
April—a very appropriate day. It was 
said the Circular was written in hot 
haste between 12 o’clock at night and 38 
in the morning, and the indiscretion of 
the position taken in it made the state- 
ment most credible. It was astonishing 
that any man with the knowledge of 
affairs Lord Salisbury had could have 
committed himself to the principles laid 
down in that Circular. He did not find 
fault with the arrangement made with 
Count Schouvaloff ; but what a commen- 
taryitwasupontheCircular! Why, itwas 
necessary to do away with the Circular be- 
fore we could go into the Congress at all. 
The effect of the Schouvaloff Memo- 
randum was that certain portions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano were to be with- 
drawn from discussion, while the Circu- 
lar insisted everything should be con- 
sidered; but yet an agreement was come 
to, as to which he would like to see what 
interpretation would have been given to 
it in a Court of Law by a strong Judge 
like the Master of the Rolls. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was an agreement 
with England, who undertook separate 
duties of protection of Turkey in Asia, 
and it was directly at variance with the 
Treaty of 1856, as it was entered into by 
two of the Powers without the consent, 
or even asking the opinion of the other 
Great Powers. The object of the Cri- 
mean War was that the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte should not be exclu- 
sively under the protection of Russia. 
The Treaty of Paris destroyed that 
exclusive protection; but under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, the rights 
claimed by Russia in Turkey in Europe 
would be defended by England in 
Turkey in Asia, and therefore it was 
directly at variance with the Treaty of 
1856 and with the cardinal principle of 
Lord Salisbury’s Circular. Then, again, 
our taking possession of Cyprus would 
include control over some parts of Syria, 
including the Lebanon; and that, also, 
would be a direct violation of the Circu- 
lar, and that protection would be exer- 
cised without consulting France, who 
had always possessed considerable in- 
fluencein that part of the world. He 
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would not enter upon the policy of 

Convention, as ai hee hened » 
masterly speech of the hon. Member for 
Orkney last night would come to the 
conclusion that this country could do 
everything that was necessary without 
it- We had bound ourselves to ap 
Ally who could not be trusted, and 
had engaged to protect him in all 
circumstances, although we should not 
be able to enforce on his part that 
action in his Dominions which justi- 
fied our taking up his cause. Russia 
might have a perfectly fair ground of 
complaint against Turkey, and might 
attack Turkey ; but we should be bound 
to defend Turkey whether the complaint 
were good or bad. If our entering into 
the Convention were at all genuine, we 
must defend Turkey whether she were 
reformed or not, as our defence would 
not be for the sake of the Turks, but for 
the sake of our own interests. With a 
magnificent want of logic, Her Majesty’s 
Government had intimated that they 
did not regard this as an unconditional 
Guarantee. The last word was not 
said when this was described as an in- 
sane Convention. If we were going to 
effect the regeneration of Asia—and espe- 
cially of Asia Minor—if we were going 
to establish Residents, District Judges, 
and Commissioners throughout the coun- 
try, we might indeed be undertaking a 
work which would prove too great for 
us; but still it would be a noble and 
a generous work ; and if, in undertaking 
such a work, this country was destined to 
perish, there would be some consolation 
even in such a disaster. But there were 
clearindications that the Government had 
no such intention, and the non-fulfilment 
of what we had undertaken would be a 
blemish on our honour. Therefore, the 
Convention was a sham. Three fal- 
sities were involved in it. We had re- 
ceived an assurance that Russia would not 
be more aggressive. Russia must be, and 
could not help being, more aggressive. 
We had been assured that Turkey would 
reform; Turkey would not reform. We 
had been assured that we were to defend 
Turkey. We should not defend Turkey. 
Therefore, much as he should deprecate 
the assumption of such a responsibility 
as would be involved if the Convention 
were real and genuine, he regretted still 
more that we should have suddenly en- 
tered into a Convention to do that which 
he did not believe even Her Majesty's 
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Government themselves ever thought 
gould be carried out. This Convention 
had been started on us by surprise, and 
the noble Lord’s Resolution condemned 
the unconditionality of the proceeding. 
He recognized on the opposite Benches 
many hon. Members who were Conser- 
yatives in a much higher and better 
sense than being Members merely of a 
political Party, and he would beg their 
earnest attention to the few remarks he 
was about to make on this part of the 
subject. On the Opposition side of the 
House there had been a talk about en- 
larging the Prerogative of the Crown. 
What was meant in these days by the 
Prerogative of the Crown? There wasa 
time when it meant the self-will of the 
Sovereign exercised against the people ; 
but that chapter in our political history 
had long been closed, and he had not 
the remotest apprehension of a revival 
ofit, The Prerogative of the Crown in 
those days did not mean the personal 
vill of the Sovereign, but of the Minister 
of the Crown, who happened to possess 
amajority in that House, and that House 
only. The Crown had long since lost 
the power of keeping in its service any 
Minister who did not possess the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons. He 
would go further, and say that practi- 
cally the Crown could not exercise the 
power of dismissing a Minister who pos- 
sessed the confidence of that House. In 
these days an extension of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown meant an extension of 
the power of the Minister who possessed 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
He need not possess the confidence of 
the other House. He was one who 
deeply regretted the way in which the 
Royal Warrant for the abolition of Pur- 
chase was recommended. It was an 
exercise of arbitrary power on the part 
of the Minister of the Crown. If, then, 
the power of a Minister of the Crown 
were enlarged in order to do what was 
now being done wantonly and without 
excuse, might not a Democratic Minister 
hereafter use the Prerogative in order 
to work his own will, even although he 
night find the other House against him ? 
Thus they would diminish the authority 
of the other House of Parliament, and 
also public opinion, and all the other 
forees outside the House; therefore it 
was most perilous on the part of the 

aservative Members to support a pre- 
tdent which would some day be turned 
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against them, in approving the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government in en- 
larging the Prerogative of the Crown 
when it was quite unnecessary to do so. 
And what were the excuses offered for 
the exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Crown in the case of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention? It was said by the noble 
Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade, and others—‘‘ Oh, if the House 
of Commons had been consulted, all sorts 
of obstacles in the shape of discussions 
and Motions would have been raised.” 
Well, what did that mean? It meant 
this—‘‘ Let us get rid of Constitutional 
Government ; it is too cumbrous. Par- 
liamentary checks impede the freedom 
of action of the Imperial Ministers ; let 
us do away with them.” If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would reflect for a 
moment upon the course they were pur- 
suing, they could not fail to perceive 
that they were digging a pit into 
which they would fall themselves; for 
should a Democratic Minister happen to 
come into power, the weapons they were 
now forging might be turned against 
themselves. He considered that Par- 
liamentary Government was the best 
possible; but he was bound to con- 
fess there was among some persons 
of growing importance considerable 
impatience of it. He had heard out- 
side people say what wonderful strokes 
these things had been on the part of 
the Minister, and that it was getting 
rid of Parliamentary Government for 
something more simple. Could the 
Conservatives of England approve of 
such a prospect? One more word 
only had he to say, and it was not a 
light one. It appeared to him that 
they had not yet heard the last word 
which ought to be spoken in reference 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
submitted that it was not intended to 
be put into motion. It was a bill 
drawn upon posterity which would never 
be honoured. The Convention would 
never be ratified; therefore it was their 
duty to repudiate it at once, and to say 
that the country ought not to be bound 
by its obligations. Whenever the ques- 
tion arose whether or not the obligations 
sought to be imposed on us should be 
carried out, he for one, at all events, 
would discuss it totally irrespective of 
the Convention. He said, again, he re- 
pudiated that Convention altogether, 
and reserved to himself the right to dis- 
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cuss the questions of the future untram- 
melled by its provisions. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I feel, Sir, the 
House is tired, almost entirely tired, of 
this debate, and I feel also that I 
myself have very little power to add 
anything like spirit to it. I feel myself 
weakened and overpowered, and almost 
unfit to appear before the House; and 
I must, therefore, beg its indulgence 
and patience upon the present occasion. 
It has always been my habit through life 
to judge of measures and of politics, not 
by the persons who propound them, but 
by the politics themselves; to ask whe- 
ther they conduce to any interests of my 
country, and whether, if I support them, 
I shall be doing my duty to my fellow- 
countrymen? That is the question I 
have asked myself on the present occa- 
sion, and what has happened before, I 
suppose will happen now—that when I 
have chanced, in consequence of this my 
habit, at various times, to oppose both 
sides of the House, from one or other of 
them, upon almost every occasion, I 
have incurred some mark of displeasure, 
and even, sometimes, Sir, scant courtesy. 
But I fancy that I am now about, in what 
Iam going to say, to maintain all the 
great principles which it has been my 
fate through life to support, and I be- 
lieve that now, if I do what I intend to 
do, I may again incur something of dis- 
pleasure; but still, I hope, when I 
come to consider what I have done, that 
I shall feel in my own conscience that I 
have done my duty, and, having so 
done my duty, I care not what may be 
the consequence. I would first of all 
say I think the country ought to re- 
gard this debate, and the manner in 
which it has been conducted, as one 
which has very little contributed to the 
high honour which ought to attach to 
this House. We have not had broad 
questions broadly put; but we have had 
a case such as is entertained, every now 
and then, by some celebrated advocate 
speaking from a brief drawn up by an 
attorney. It appears to me that if we 
were to get an advocate from West- 
minster Hall, and to put a brief into his 
hand, there is no policy whatever that 
you would not find him capable of carp- 
ing at in this way. Something would 
be said against it, much might be im- 
plied by way of vituperation, and if you 
chose to throw into it some little sarcasm, 
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I may say, quibbling, then it appears to 
me you would have before you pretty 
much a picture such as has been drawn 
during the last four days. Now, Sir 
the question before us is the policy 
which has been pursued by the Ministers 
of the Crown upon this great Eastern 
Question, and what we have got to in. 
quire into is whether that policy, as it 
has been conducted, was conducted in a 
way to be contributory to the interests 
and welfare of this country for the 
future—because it is for the future that 
we have got to consider it, and not for 
the past—whether the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers will contribute 
to the safety, the honour, and welfare 
of this Kingdom? Now, Sir, I am here 
to say, and I say—knowing all the con- 
sequences involved as far as I am con- 
cerned—that I think Her Majesty's 
Ministers, in very difficult circumstances, 
have pursued a course boldly, bravely, 
sagaciously, and, I think, successfully. 
The difficulties in their course have not 
been simply those which attached to the 
circumstances themselves, but have been 
increased by the manner in which their 
conduct has been criticized by this side 
of the House. When Gentlemen, and 
Gentlemen of great authority, great 
power, great capacity, and also of great 
reputation, undertake to criticize the 
policy of any Government, they of neces- 
sity bring upon themselves the eyes of 
the surrounding countries—and do you 
not believe that every country in Europe 
is listening to what is said in this 
House; and that by criticizing, as it 
has been criticized, and by the spirit in 
which the Goverment has been criticized, 
there is danger to this country in the 
effect produced abroad? Will you not 
believe that every party in foreign coun- 
tries which hates England—and there 
are many parties that hate England— 
that hate England for the very good she 
has done, and for the qualities she has 
displayed—is listening to the attacks 
that have been made upon the Go- 








a good deal of heat, and a great deal of, 
Mr. Courtney 


vernment? I say that these parties so 
listening to the attacks upon the Go- 
vernment, and the spirit in which they 
have been made, would be very much 
inclined to believe that the time has now 
come for them to look for the weakness 
of England. [‘‘Oh, oh!’] I speak 
what I believe, and I speak without 
authority, and in no official sense ; but 
I would say merely what I believe 
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have been the principles that have 
yided the policy of the Government, 
what they have sought to obtain, and 
the means they have taken to obtain it. 
I believe that the main-spring of the 
licy of the Government is that they 
glieve, as I believe, that Russia is a 
dangerous Power in Europe, that she is 
ambitious, and that there is one thing 
which she has always before her eyes, 
and which she will ever attempt to 
attain—and that one thing is the city of 
Constantinople. I do not pretend to 
infallibility ; but I believe that, from the 
time of Peter the Great down to the 
resent hour, the aspirations of Russia 
Lie been to seize on that Southern 
capital, so that the Russian Imperial 
power may be placed in a far better 
position than at St. Petersburgh, and 
that, as she changed that capital 
from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, she 
might again change it from St. Peters- 
burgh to Constantinople. Now, the sup- 
port of my beliefis in looking at the con- 
duct of Russia. In the first place, look 
at her untiring acquisition of territory in 
the Northern part of Asia. She never 
ceases to press forward towards India. 
She does that for two reasons—first, she 
may hope to possess India some day or 
other; and next, whilst doing so, she 
hopes to terrify England. Besides this, 
on every occasion she is attempting to 
cone down on the South, and to stretch 
her power over Constantinople. Her 
ambition, her intrigues, and every as- 
piration of her policy, have been directed 
steadily to that end. She takes every 
opportunity of sowing dissensions among 
the peoples under the dominion of the 
Porte, and I believe that those Bulgarian 
atrocities which so stirred up the minds 
of the people of this country some two 
years ago were the result of the intrigues 
of Russia. Those intrigues were subtly 
conducted at the time, and, I fear, 
attained the end for which they were 
invented. No doubt, they stirred up the 
people of this country. They resulted in 
this—that they made the people of this 
country believe that a certain policy 
should be pursued, and they at once 
crippled the hands of the Government. 
The Government opposite—I speak 
plainly of them, as 1 do of everybody 
else—were frightened by the exclama- 
tions that were made with regard to 
those atrocities. [Zaughter.] Yes, they 


were frightened. At least, they did not 
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do then what they ought to have done, 
and what I believe they would have 
done, if they had been left to themselves. 
They should have interfered, and at 
once have said to Russia—‘‘ We will not 
stand this any longer.” But as the 
people’s eyes became clear, and the 
scales fell from them, they saw through 
the policy of Russia, and never did I 
know in the course of my somewhat pro- 
longed political life so sudden, somarked, 
and so great a change in public opinion 
as took place on that occasion. What 
was the consequence? Why, the con- 
sequence was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich was, I 
may say, dismissed from power, the ma- 
jority passed from him to the Govern- 
ment opposite; and though the con- 
tinuance of that agitation was expected 
to restore power to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, a few months’ experience on the 
part of the country rendered his return 
almost impossible. He has done every- 
thing in his power to stir up the popular 
mind in this matter. He has failed. 
He may recover his position; but there 
is no mode of distinction in political life 
except by death. The right hon. Gentle- 
man may recover his political power; 
but Ido not expect to live to see it, and 
I do not think he will live to see it 
himself. Then, when the Government 
saw the intentions of Russia—when they 
found that the people had changed their 
opinions, and, by-the-bye, that change 
of opinion was first marked at a 
great meeting in the town I have the 
honour to represent—they began to see 
they might adopt a policy that would 
check Russia. They called for soldiers 
from India. That, I say boldly, struck 
terror into Russia. It was not the mere 
7,000 troops brought over, but that 
Russia saw there was an enormous field 
from which we might draw troops to 
assist us in our battle in the day of 
trouble. Then, in order still more to 
show Russia what was the feeling of 
this country, the Government asked for 








a Vote of money from this House, and 
money is always a touchstone of opinion. 
It was readily granted; and still more 
the opinion of the country was shown by 
the Reserves being called out; and still 
further, to mark our determination to 
act, we sent a Fleet into the Dardanelles. 
The immediate consequence of these 
steps was a check to Russia. If it had 
not been for the entrance of our Fleet 
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into the Dardanelles, the Russian Army 
would have been in Constantinople; and 
if they had got into that great city, I 
want to know who would have got 
them out? If we had followed the ad- 
vice and policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who leads on this side of the House, 
what would have been the consequences ? 
We should have had the Russians in 
Constantinople, and we should have been 
in a most ignominious position. And 
when the country and the Government 
alike saw that Russia intended what I 
say she intended, and when the Treaty 
of San Stefano still further made it 
clear what their intentions were, there 
came these great, most difficult, and 
dangerous negotiations. There was not 
a thinking man in Europe that did not 
look with anxiety for the results. The 
danger to be expected was, first a war 
between England and Russia, and it is 
impossible to say where it would have 
stopped. The whole of Europe would 
have been in a blaze, and instead of 
being, as we now are, in a state of peace 
and security, with commerce and wealth 
reviving, we should have been in all the 
terrors of a bloody struggle with a great 
Power. It is not that I fear a struggle 
of that sort as regards England; but 
still, I hold it to be a terrible calamity 
when England is forced into war. It is 
a calamity we ought to endeavour to 
avoid by guarded language, and by care 
in our conduct. What has been the 
result? Instead of war, we have peace. 
Instead of trouble, we have rejoicing. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Opposition. | 
But I say ‘“‘ Aye, Aye;” you may say 
‘‘No;” and I daresay there has been 
very little rejoicing on that Bench. I 
feel that I speak the opinion of the 
country. I have met with large bodies 
of my countrymen in free and open 
meetings in that great industrial centre 
of Yorkshire which I represent. I 
spoke there as plainly as I am speaking 
now, and I was received with shouts of 
acclamation and with praise of the Go- 
vernment. I left that meeting under 
more auspicious circumstances, and with 
a greater feeling of the power I had 
wielded over a multitude, than I ever 
did before. Why was it so? Because 
the people of this country, who met me 
on that occasion, felt that the Rulers of 
the country had appreciated the interests 
of the country, that they were a bold 
and sagacious Administration, and that 


MMi. Roebuck 


they did not bear down the honour and 
dignity of England, but brought her 
before the world in that position 
which she ought to hold as a great 
nation. Now, I have heard some most 
remarkable arguments on this ques- 
tion during the last week. One com- 
ment on the conduct of the Govyern- 
ment was that England for the first 
time had made a great possession of 
territory. Why, I want to know what 
has been the whole history of modern 
England? Has she not conquered by 
arms the whole of India? Did she not 
conquer the whole of North America? 
Is she not now conquering by her arms 
South Africa? Have we not conquered 
the Aborigines of Australia? If we had 
been a weak Power, we could not have 
done that. We have always been avari- 
ciousof dominion, and have acquired it by 
conquest in every quarter of the globe, 
Yet we are now told we have falsified all 
that is said of our past history, every 
consideration that England has before 
borne in mind, and that we have hitherto 
been a modest and unacquisitorial Power. 
It is said that the Government have 
made us an avaricious people, and that 
we shared in the plunder of Turkey; 
but the result of it all is we have merely 
got possession of a small Island in the 
Mediterranean. We have got it, and 
we hope to make use of it in the interest 
of mankind. It is said that in doing 
this we are in a very different position 
from that which we occupy in India— 
that we have in India no Power that can 
control us, and no Power that can oppose 
or disobey us. That is true now, but 
our power in India was not built up in 
that way. In the time of Warren Hast- 
ings, of Clive, and of Wellesley, there 
were great Powers opposing us in India, 
but in spite of them we conquered. We 
ran risks, but every Imperial people 
must run risks, and we do it now. I do 
not hesitate to say that we now run risks 
by this Guarantee with Turkey; but I 
hope the Government will not lightly 
give up that Guarantee. I hope they 
will maintain Turkey against Russia, 








even if Turkey be somewhat backward 
in the matter of reform. I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will hold Asia 
Minor, and, if necessary, that they will 
bring it to the condition of India. If 
we do that it will be a gain to Asia 
Minor. Instead of being, as they are 
now, badly governed, the people will be 
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a eople, governed by an honest 
sak There is now one further 
observation I wish to make about Tur- 
key. It is constantly said that Turkey 
isa Power for which we ought to have 
no regard whatever. I draw a great 
distinction between the Government and 
the people of Turkey. Travellers tell us 
that the Turk is an honest gentleman, 
that he is a person whom you can trust, 
and that when you find him mixed up 
with other nationalities, he is the one 
youcan trust and with whom you can 
deal. I have a great sympathy and in- 
terest in the people of Turkey, and I 
can understand the saying of a Russian 
diplomatist at Adrianople the other day, 
that he had every Turkish Pasha in his 
ocket. SoI believe he had, from the 
Emperor downwards, for the Govern- 
nent of Turkey is corrupt—almost as 
corrupt as Russia. Turkey is a fierce, 
Russia is afierce and powerful despotism ; 
that is about the only difference between 
them. The misery of the people of Asia, 





if they were transferred from the go- 
yernment of Turkey, bad as it is, to that 
of Russia, would be so great as to be 
almost unspeakable. Therefore, I can- 
not understand that sort of humanity 
which wishes that the despotism of 
Russia should supersede that of Turkey. 
This is my view of the policy of the 
Government, and, in expressing it, I 
have not attempted to go into the minute, 
and in many respects contemptible, de- 
tails of the subject. The policy is one 
which has been conducted with great 
sagacity, and—I am going to employ a 
term which may, perhaps, occasion some 
laughter—originality of thought. It has 
showna knowledge of our resources, and a 
mind fully capable of understanding and 
acting up to the wants and necessities of 
this country. One step in the Congress, 
which showed in a marked degree the 
wisdom and courage of our two principal 
Plenipotentiaries, was that which had 
reference to Bulgaria. If they had not 
done as they have, Austria would have 
fallen away from us. If they had not 
shown that England would go to war in 
the event of Russia continuing her de- 
mands about Bulgaria, they would have 
had to leave the Conference baffled, dis- 
honoured, humiliated. Those two Pleni- 
potentiaries showed that they knew the 
people of England were ready to go to 
war if the concession they demanded 
Were not made. They showed them- 
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selves bold men, who thoroughly under- 
stood the wishes of the people whom 
they represented. On all these grounds, 
and believing that I am simply doing 
my duty, I shall, fearless of any results 
that may follow upon my action, give 
my vote in support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
it is quite true that on both sides of the 
House we have often, and particularly 
on questions of foreign politics, expe- 
rienced the misfortune of incurring the 
disapprobation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). 
In fact, although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman favours us with his company, 
he seldom gives us his support, espe- 
cially in foreign affairs. The last great 
question, which more agitated this coun- 
try than any other, and more divided po- 
litical Parties than any other, arose when 
the Northern States of America were fight- 
ing for freedom and the Southern States 
were fighting for slavery. The great 
mass of the Liberal Party, as might be 
expected, were on the side of emancipa- 
tion; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was consistently on the side of the 
Southern States. I remember, also, that 
in the old days of struggling for Italian 
liberty against the yoke of Austria, and 
when the Liberal Party supported free- 
dom, the Austrian Government, in its 
blackest days, found not only an apologist, 
but a panegyrist, in the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. Therefore, I do 
not complain, nor am I surprised, that 
upon any question which divides the 
opinion of the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should be found taking sides with 
the Conservatives. I am sorry that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should have 
to complain of the scant courtesy shown 
to him; but he must remember that 
courtesy is a thing which is essentially 
reciprocal, and I, for one, cannot forget 
the language he used when the Leader 
of the Opposition, in replying to him, 
said that no man, whatever his age or 
position, had a right to tell any Party 
or Gentleman in that House that they 
did not conduct themselves as honest 
men. That is what I complain of, and 
not of the fact that he spoke against the 
Liberal Party. I believe, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W .E. Forster), that so much 
has been said about the Treaty of Berlin, 
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that I do not think it necessary to carry 
the discussion upon it further; but one 
thing I would say, the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield says we do not re- 
joice at that Treaty. Rejoice is a strong 
term, and I should prefer to say of the 
Treaty what was said of a former docu- 
ment of the same kind—the Treaty of 
Amiens—by your late Foreign Secretary, 
whom at one time you so greatly praised, 
and whom you now so unjustly condemn, 
that it isa Treaty of which every man 
was glad, but of which no man was 
proud. The reason why we do not en- 
tirely, or to a large extent, disapprove 
the Treaty of Berlin, is, that it, to a 
great extent, embodies and carries out a 
principle of policy which we have always 
advocated, and to that extent we are 
satisfied with it. Ever since 1876, we 
have maintained that the clause in the 
Treaty of 1856, which guaranteed the 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire, could not be maintained. 
It was not for us to interfere with and 
use coercion towards Turkey; but the 
policy of those who sit on this side of the 
House has been for the last two years, 
that Her Majesty’s Government ought 
not to interfere to prevent the coercive 
action of Russia. The Treaty of Berlin 
has accomplished all the demands of 
Russia and more, and without itit would 
never have been brought about at all. 
Has the result of that Treaty been bene- 
ficial or not? Isay it has been bene- 
ficial, and on your side of the House you 
may, to use an old phrase, ‘‘ detest the 
sinner, but approve the sin,’ because 
you, as well as we, approve the settle- 
ment arrived at by that Treaty. But 
none of these results would have been 
gained without the Russian War. With- 
out that, would Herzegovina and Bosnia 
have been handed over to Austria, would 
Servia have been aggrandized, would 
Montenegro have been freed, would Bul- 
garia North of the Balkans have been 
established, and the Quadrilateral de- 
stroyed, and Turkey removed from the 
Danube? These are the results of the 
war, and you approve of all these things. 
There are also provisions for Armenia 
in the 61st Article of the Treaty, and 
for Greece, and for the protection of all 
the Christian Provinces generally ; and 
not one of these things would have been 
accomplished without the Russian War. 
How, then, can you complain of us? 
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dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) says war is a 
very terrible thing ; but we judge of all 
wars by their results, and we say that 
that the results of this war are beneficial 
and so do you, because you concurred in 
the Treaty of Berlin. Terrible wars 
have led to all the best settlements of 
modern Europe; there was a very 
bloody war before Greece was emanci- 
pated, before Belgium was freed, be- 
fore Italy was freed, and before Ger- 
many was consolidated. It is very 
easy for us to explain why we approve 
this Treaty. It is not quite so easy 
for you to say why you admire it. We 
contend that the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire should no 
longer be part of British policy. Has 
the Treaty of Berlin affirmed that 
policy? I think not, and I do not 
know what has become of the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire. I will not quarrel about words, 
nor use the term “ partition;” but no 
one can say that breaking up of the 
Turkish Empire has not been effected by 
the Treaty of Berlin. One-third of the 
dominions of Turkey in Europe has 
been removed from the sway of the Sul- 
tan, and I observe this morning that 
Lord Salisbury has taken credit for the 
Congress having removed from the power 
of Russia a country as large as Ireland, 
which she had annexed by the Treaty 
of San Stefano. But did Bulgaria South 
of the Balkans belong to Russia? If 
it did, I suppose that Bulgaria North of 
the Balkans is Russian also. What an 
indiscretion on the part of the Foreign 
Secretary! That, at least, is his state- 
ment; and if that is true, then you have 
given the Quadrilateral and the Danube 
to Russia, and that is the step which 
you approve, according to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite. Now, if the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire is gone, what has be- 
come of its independence? It is im- 
peached at every point, and there is not 
a line in the Treaty of Berlin which is 
not inscribed with the declaration of the 








The noble Lord the Member for Had- 
Sir William Harcourt 


incapacity of the Turks to govern. In 
the whole of the dominions of Turkey, 
both in Europe and in Asia, you have 
impeached the independence of the (t- 
toman Empire. The Home Secretary 
said that under the 61st Article of the 
Treaty, Turkey is to be the judge of the 
changes to be made in Armenia, and 
that the Powers are to superintend their 
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abt that Turkey undertakes to make 
certain changes according to the local 
requirements; but does the right hon. 
Gentleman argue that that Article does 
not give the Powers the right to see 
them carried into effect, and to ascertain 
whether or not they are sufficient? If, 
as 1 said, the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire are im- 
peached by every Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, then the principle for which 
we have contended is ratified in that 
Treaty. There was one thing in parti- 
cular which was promised by the Go- 
yernment, and that was a final settle- 
ment of the difficulty. Now, is this a 
final settlement? Does anyone believe 
thatitis a final settlement? I do not 
blame the Government for not having 
made such a settlement, which was very 
probably unattainable in the state of 
Europe; but I think that if Russia had 
had magnanimity enough at the time of 
drawing up the Treaty of San Stefano, 
she might have made a final settlement. 
Had she made provision for the de- 
mands of the Greek Provinces—had 
she offered to the Governments of 
Europe a reasonable arrangement in re- 
ference to Constantinople—then there 
night have been a final settlement on 
the only basis on which the question 
could ever be finally settled, and that is 
by a dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 
But Russia made no such proposal, and 
I dare say it was impossible for the 
Governments of Europe to agree amongst 
themselves as to how that best could be 
done. What is the consequence of not 
having made a final settlement? We 
have severed, it is true, one-third of 
Turkey from the Sultan ; but how have 
we left the rest? Will Eastern Rou- 
nelia be satisfied? Will she not always 
belonging and expecting to be placed 
in the condition of Bulgaria North of the 
Balkans? Why, of course she will. 
Eastern Roumelia will remember that 
Russia offered her freedom, and that we 
took it away from her, and will always 
be endeavouring to recover it. Then as 
to the Greek Provinces, how have you 
leftthem? I have no desire to embitter 
the Greek controversy at all. I know I 
speak with great responsibility upon a 
question of that kind, but still it is 
hecessary, when these matters come be- 
fore us, that we should consider them, 
and consider them seriously ; and I do 
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cellor of the Exchequer, when he comes 
to speak upon that. subject, to give us 
some definite information upon the point 
referred to by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, as to 
whether it is true, as stated by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), that Greece would 
have had better terms if the English 
Plenipotentiaries had not opposed their 
claim in the Congress? A very insuffi- 
cient reply came from the Home Secre- 
tary to what my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich said upon that 
subject. The Home Secretary said he 
had not inquired into the matter. He 
said he had asked the Private Secretary 
of Lord Salisbury; but we want some 
better information than that. The noble 
Lord the Postmaster General has spoken 
since, Lord Salisbury has spoken since, 
and referred to other matters in this de- 
bate; but they have not referred to the 
question. Now, I did not understand 
my hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
to speak on the authority of a news- 
paper alone. I understood him to say 
—in fact, he has authorized me to say 
so—that his information comes from 
persons of the highest credit and autho- 
rity. [‘‘Name!”] No; I shall not 
give the names. And what is their 
statement? The Government have their 
secret documents and I have mine; and 
the information given is that, in con- 
versation before the meeting of the Con- 
gress, proposals more favourable to Greece 
than those which were ultimately brought 
forward in the Congress, were made by 
France and Italy, and that they failed in 
consequence of the opposition of Lord 
Beaconsfield. That is the statement 
that has been made, and it ought to be 
answered. But whether that is so or 
not, it is certain that the condition of 
the Greek Provinces is not, and cannot 
be, a final settlement of the question. 
You have the declaration of Prince 
Gortchakoff, that he is willing on the 
part of Russia to give the same auto- 
nomy to Greece as has been given to the 
Slav Provinces which have obtained 
freedom. How have they obtained free- 
dom? By insurrection, and by the 
assistance of Russia. Well, how can 
you complain if the Greek Provinces 
follow the example of the Slav Provinces, 
if they follow the example of Italy, 
which obtained its freedom in the same 
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manner as Belgium? There is no ex- 
cuse that their continued subjection to 
Turkey is necessary to defend Constanti- 
nople. That might be a very good rea- 
son for you, but it is a very bad reason 
for them, and they are not at all likely 
to be content or patient. But then the 
Prime Minister gave Greece the same 
advice as he said he would give to a 
young man who had a future—to be 
patient. Well, the Prime Minister is 
probably the best judge in the Universe 
of what ought to be done by a young 
man who has a future. His future has 
been greater than that of his early am- 
bition, great as that may have been; 
but that future was not obtained by 
being patient, but by a very different 
method. It was obtained by vigilance, 
and by—I was almost going to say 
audacious—restless activity. Therefore, 
when Lord Beaconsfield offers advice to 
Greece to imitate the example of a 
young man with a future, I think 
Greece is much more likely to follow the 
example of the Prime Minister than 
that which he recommends. Then, the 
Treaty of Berlin has not been a final 
settlement. You will have a second 
Treaty of Berlin, and that before long, 
which will finish what you have begun. 
But you have established a precedent 
in the Treaty of Berlin, and you have 
settled the principles on which you have 
chosen to deal with Turkey, not once for 
all, but on future occasions. You have 
set up three competitors—I do not com- 
plain of that—for the inheritance of the 
Turkish Empire. Austria has been 
placed on the road to Constantinople. 
I have no objection to Austria going to 
Constantinople ; but that is not very 
satisfactory to the Turks. It is perfectly 
plain that what the Treaty of Berlin 
has done is to provide that, when the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire 
arrives, it shall be partitioned to Aus- 
tria, Russia, and England. You give 
the Turkish Government one more 
chance. By all means let it have one 
more chance; but, if it fails, then, like 
the parable of the figtree, at the end will 
come forth the sentence—‘“‘ Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?’”’ Then 
I think the Treaty of Berlin is not the 
best settlement that could have been 
made. Butit is a fair settlement. It 
is one with which nobody has occasion 
to quarrel, I think. Russia must be 
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the objects that she had professed beforo 
the war. We are satisfied; and I do 
not see anybody who is likely to be dis. 
satisfied, except, perhaps, Turkey, and 
Sir Austen Layard, who, in commenting 
on the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, 
said it would lead to the overthrow of 
the Ottoman Empire. But you say 
‘You have, at all events, brought peace 
from Berlin.” That is not a correct ex- 
pression, for there was no war when you 
went to Berlin, though there were some 
people who were very clamorous for 
war ; and, therefore, you are not entitled 
to say that you have brought peace from 
Berlin. What was done was, the Pleni- 
potentiaries modified the conditions of 
the Treaty of San Stefano—a totally 
different thing from making peace. 
Passing to what I would term the Asiatic 
policy of the Government, I would ob- 
serve that it appears to me to be pre- 
sented in two forms. In the first place, 
it is said that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to civilize Asia; and, in the 
second place, that it is essentially a 
policy for the protection of the interests 
of England. I observe that in the 
journals of this morning it is reported 
Lord Salisbury has stated that the Op- 
position are in favour of a small Eng- 
land, while he is in favour of a great Eng- 
land. I cannot accept that as a correct 
representation of the view of the Op- 
position. The civilization of Asia, I 
freely admit, is a great and noble object, 
worthy of an Imperial people. Weare 
not adverse to a policy because itis a 
great policy, but we want to know whe- 
ther yours is a real policy ; whether itis 
a policy that you have duly considered 
the manner of carrying out; and whe- 
ther you are resolved so to carry it out? 
because we are for a great England, but 
we are not for a sham England. We 
are not for a policy for England which 
professes a thing which it does not in- 
tend, and which it makes no preparation 
to carry out. That is not a great, buta 
mean and ashabby policy. Therefore, 
we ask, what is this policy ? And when 
we get an answer to that question, we 
find that in the Government there are 
two voices—one, which I may call that 
of the maximizers, and the other, that of 
the minimizers of this Convention. My 
noble Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade (Viscount Sandon), in his in- 
teresting and eloquent speech, spoke 
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famous lands in which he had travelled. 
[do not possess that advantage; but I 
also cherish the same hope of the re- 
generation and rejuvenescence of the 
Fast—of the restoration to life of those 
countries which have been the nursing 
mother of nations, and of that cradle of 
the Hope and Faith of mankind. That 
great Asiatic country has _ traditions 
the most famous which history records. 
There, stratum upon stratum, lie the his- 
torical deposits of 4,000 years, as deci- 
pherable as the geological records. 
[* Question!”] It is the question. 
Depend upon it you cannot govern Asia 
unless you know something about its 
past, You are not going to tumble into 
an Asiatic policy one fine morning by a 
secret document. You must see what 
has happened in Asia before you know 
how it is to be governed. You will find 
there one great race following another, 
and victor succeeding victor, and that as 
one race decayed another brought vita- 
lity with it. It is not a question of 
religion, but of race in Asia—Chaldeans, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, and Par- 
thians, succeeding each other. What is 
the way in which Asia has always been 
civilized? It has never been civilized 
at any time, except by conquerors. I 
defy you to show me, from the earliest 
times of these successive Monarchies, 
any instance in which civilization has 
been brought to Asia, but by conquest. 
It is the unchangeable character of the 
East that makes it necessary for you to 
take account of these things. There is 
not that mobility and flexibility in 
Eastern which you find in Western civi- 
lization. You have got Cyprus, and I 
have no doubt that you will civilize it. 
And why? Because you are going to 
occupy it, and to displace the Govern- 
ment which previously held it. Then 
the question is—are you going to do the 
same thing with Asia Minor? What is 
it that you contemplate doing in Asia 
Minor? My noble Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade said the question 
he was always asked in Asia was— 
“When are you coming?” That is the 
very question we want to have answered 
by the Government. I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after the 
aanouncement of my noble Friend— 
“When are you going, how are you 
going, and what are you going to do 
when you get there?” The noble Lord’s 
friends in the East saw him only in the 





guise of a pilgrim; but they expect him 
back in a very different capacity, with 
the Red Cross of the crusader, and he 
has got as far as Cyprus already. In 
these days of surprises, there would be 
nothing very astonishing if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to tell us 
that he had got in his pocket the patent 
of the noble Lord’s appointment as 
Viceroy of Cyprus, Asia Minor, and 
Mesopotamia. Should he go there, I 
have no doubt we shall have good 
government under my noble Friend. He 
will be able to bring to bear the re- 
sources of the Board of Trade—the 
steam plough, the railways, and the 
canals; and, from his experience in his 
previous Department, I have no doubt 
he will admirably administer the Revised 
Code in Mesopotamia, and apply the 
Conscience Clause in Kurdistan. We 
want to know whether this is what the 
Government mean? The main object 
of the debate is to ascertain what it is 
the Government intend. My noble 
Friend asks us to gird up our loins for a 
noble enterprize; but, before girding up 
our loins, we want to know what the 
noble enterprize is? The noble Lord 
was followed by the Home Secretary. I 
always listen with attention to every- 
thing that falls from that right hon. 
Gentleman, who has a strong common- 
sense and business-like way of dealing 
with things which, in the midst of all 
this Arabian glamour, is positively re- 
freshing. He always knows what he 
means, and says what he means. He 
knows, also, what the Cabinet means— 
at least, what it means to-day; no one 
knows what it will mean to-morrow. 
But the Home Secretary answers the 
question of ‘‘ When are you coming?”’ 
by saying, ‘‘ We are not coming at all.” 
He said that we have undertaken to 
protect Asia Minor from Russian attack, 
with the express condition that Turkey 
is to reform herself; we did not intend 
to reform her. Now, it is quite plain 
that the Home Secretary has no inten- 
tion of girding up his loins, or, indeed, 
of entering upon any novel enterprize 
whatsoever, for this is not a novel enter- 
prize to let Turkey reform herself; it is 
a very old one, which has been under- 
taken for many years past, with results 
with which we are perfectly well ac- 
quainted. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that we are going again to em- 
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going to advise Turkey; that we are to 
confer with her as to what is to be done, 
and that she is to give us some more of 
those waste:paper promises of a few 
years ago. Now, I have no doubt that 
she will sign any amount of such bills 
and acceptances as we may present to 
her; but what will become of them when 
they arrive at maturity we all know. 
There is a simplicity about the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman which I 
certainly did not expect, but which I 
cannot help admiring, when he asks why 
Turkey, knowing the great gain she is 
to get by our assistance, should run the 
risk of losing that assistance simply by 
refusing our advice? Why, indeed? 
Why did she do it at the Conference, 
when the Russian Armies were on her 
frontier, when Europe was pressing her 
with advice, and Lord Salisbury was 
telling her she would lose the support 
of England if she refused it? The 
Home Secretary says it is an incredible 
thing that she should refuse our advice. 
But certain things are indicated as re- 
quiring to be done in Turkey, but these 
are the very things which were refused 
by the Turks on that occasion. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs says—‘‘Oh, we must keep the 
Pashas for a certain time in office.” 
How is that to be done, if Turkey is to be 
reformed? How are we to be defended 
from the intrigues of the Seraglio, un- 
less the Seraglio is itself put down? 
It seems to me, then, that if we are to 
accept, not the version of my noble Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade, but 
that of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to be the correct one, 
we shall have the old miserable story over 
again. As to the civilization of Asia, do 
not misrepresent us. We do not complain 
of you, because your conceptions are so 
grand, but because your methods are 
so miserably inadequate. But then you 
say, apart from this, that the civiliza- 
tion of Asia is necessary to British in- 
terests, and that the position there con- 
stitutes such a danger because of the 
apprehended advance of Russia that 
you must defend it. That is the point 
of the argument of the Government, and 
what their whole case depends upon. 
Well, I challenge the Government on 
the subject, and I venture to say that 
they do not believe in the danger to 
guard against which the Convention is 
said to have been signed. And I will 
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show that the Government do not be. 
lieve in it. Why, at the time when the 
war began, when the Government laid 
down the landmarks, and pointed out 
the dangers affecting British interests, 
not a word was said about the advance 
of Russia in Asia Minor. Right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite talked about Egypt, 
the Suez Canal, and Constantinople and 
the Straits, and there was, I think, in a 
despatch, something said about the Per. 
sian Gulf; but there was not, in the 
celebrated speech made by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
defining what constituted British inte- 
rests, a single word about Armenia. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, 
made a speech about our routes to the 
East; but he was careful to say he did 
not mean the land, but the sea routes. 
There is another speech which was 
made by the late Secretary for India, 
who must be assumed to be conversant 
with the subject; and which, I think, 
furnishes clear evidence of the views 
which were entertained by the Govern- 
ment in respect to it. The speech to 
which I allude was made when Russia 
was advancing into Asia Minor, and 
when some alarm was felt in England 
because of that advance. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
on that occasion, said— 


‘Tt isan anxiety which those who are con- 
nected with India feel especially, because, 
rightly or wrongly, on that policy circumstances 
have riveted the attention of the world on what 
is supposed to be connected, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the destinies of England. I amifar 
myself from seeing many of the apprehensions 
which I hear around me. I have a Colonial 
friend who is very much exercised in his mind, 
and is in an anxious state as to the Cape of 
Good Hope. He points out that Russia is ir 
Armenia, that Armenia is the key to Syria, and 
that Syria is the key to Egypt, and by that 
length of keys long drawn out, he shows that 
the present victories of the Russians seriously 
menace South Africa. I have done my best to 
re-assure him; but I feel that his anxious feel- 
ings are only characteristic of the apprehensions 
which I constantly hear expressed around me. 
It may be our duty to put forward our strength 
to defend those indirect interests; but when I 
say this, I would recommend you, when anyone 
comes to you with a tale of these indirect inte- 
rests being in danger, to cross-examine them 
before you believe their statements. It has 
been generally acknowledged to be madness to 
go to war for an idea; but, if anything, it 18 
more unsatisfactory to go to war against 4 
nightmare. I will not say we have no enemy. 
Though it is generally supposed that this has 
been conducted against English interests, I be- 
lieve it may be looked at in another light ; but 
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agsuming that is so, what is the course? To 
allow your enemy to choose his own ground; 
to follow him through his deserts and impass- 
able mountain chains, or to wait till he comes 
within your own range, where your armies 
will be able to deal with him ?”’ 


That is the deliberate language about 
Asiatic dangers held by the very man 
gho signs this Convention. What can 
we say of the man who deliberately ad- 
dresses such language to the nation, and 
12 months afterwards signs a Conven- 
tion founded on the very policy he has 
thus denounced? Who was the first 
man to denounce such a policy as that 
to which the Government are com- 
mitted as ‘‘insane?” It was not the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, it 
was the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), who said that any Go- 
yernment which entered into it would 
be mad. But that is not all. In the 
nonth of August following that speech, 
in the very height of the war, it can be 
shown that the Government had none of 
these apprehensions about Asia. The 
Government received from Colonel Wel- 
lesley the account of his interview with 
the Emperor of Russia, in which the 
latter said that in entering into the 
war, he had no idea of annexation. 
[Cheers from the Ministerial side of the 
House.| Hon. Members opposite should 
wait until I have finished my sentence 
before they cheer. The Emperor of 
Russia said he had no idea of annexa- 
tion, beyond acquiring the territory 
of which Russia had been deprived in 
1856, and certain territory in Asia 
Minor. Well, all that Russia then de- 
manded has been conceded to her by the 
Treaty of Berlin. And what was the 
answer which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ro gave to Colonel Wellesley? They 
said— 


“We have considered the communication 
brought from the Emperor of Russia with all 
the attention its importance deserves. We 
have received with satisfaction the statement 
made by His Majesty as to the objects of the 
war in which he is engaged, and his disavowal 
of any extensive ideas of annexation.” 


Thus the Government had full know- 
ledge that the Ozar intended to annex a 
portion of Asia Minor, and their action 
corresponded to their language ; because, 
although they sent the Fleet to prevent 
the Russian Armies from entering Con- 
stantinople, they took no steps to pre- 
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vent Ardahan, Kars, and Erzeroum from 
being captured, and not a single word 
was said in their despatches respecting 
the Russian advance in Asia Minor. 
This means that if they really enter- 
tained the view that the advance of 
Russia in Asia Minor endangered the 
position of England, their conduct was 
insane. Why, in preference to allowing 
Russia to take Kars, and Ardahan, and 
Batoum, did we not fight ourselves, in- 
stead of leaving it to posterity? The 
fact is, in my opinion, this zeal for the 
protection of Asia Minor is nothing but 
an afterthought, that has been intro- 
duced into the Convention merely to 
cover the acquisition of Cyprus by our- 
selves, and that has been proved by the 
language and conduct of the Govern- 
ment. I do not complain of their ac- 
quiring Cyprus; but it would have been 
far better if Her Majesty’s Government 
had boldly declared their intention to 
annex that Island, instead of pretending 
that they are going to administer it on 
behalf of the Sultan, considering the 
difficulties they will experience in doing 
so. It is part of the same system 
that induces Austria to take Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; but does any man 
believe that she intends to return 
those Provinces to Turkey? They 
intend to do that no more than we in- 
tend to give back Cyprus. If we really 
intended to govern Asia Minor in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, we should, indeed, 
be undertaking a tremendous task. But 
I do not believe that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any such intention. One 
of these days there will be an outbreak 
in Armenia. I saw the Bishop of Ar- 
menia the other day, when he was in 
England, and he told me the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ We don’t like Russia, but 
we would do anything to get rid of the 
Turk. The brutality and cruelty of 
his government, of which you have 
heard so much in Bulgaria, are nothing 
to what he has committed in Armenia.” 
When that outbreak occurs, the dis- 
missal of the Pasha in command will 
be demanded, and the Porte will pay as 
much attention to the request as she did 
on the last occasion. What will you do 
then? You will re-consider your po- 
sition. Do not you think you had better 
re-consider it now? You will throw 
over the Convention of 1878, just as you 
threw over the Treaty of 1856, which 
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you constructed. [‘Oh!”] You do 
not disapprove of that Treaty? Then, 
why quarrel with what Isay? It was 
constructed by an English Government, 
and when the time came for its use, it 
was disregarded. So it will be with 
your Convention. The Home Secretary 
said the Tripartite Treaty was ten times 
more important than the Convention. 
What has become of the Tripartite 
Treaty ? There was no difficulty in call- 
ing on France and Austria to help you 
in defending the integrity of Turkey. 
Why did you not doit? I will tell you. 
You know France and Austria would 
not join you, and you knew the English 
people would not allow you to act in the 
matter. Then why should the Conven- 
tion of 1878 meet with a better fate? 
You say it was our agitation which tied 
your hands. That excuse does not lie 
in your mouths, because you determined 
the matter before the Bulgarian atro- 
cities. You laid on the Table, on the 
25th of May, before they occurred, a 
despatch, saying that England had 
changed her mind since the Crimean 
War, and Turkey must not expect any- 
thing but moral support from England. 
Do not tell us, then, that the Bulgarian 
atrocities’ agitation had anything to do 
withit. The fate which came to the Treaty 
of 1856 will come to the Convention of 
1878. It must be so. No guarantees 
can bind posterity to go to war, and risk 
the loss of the Empire ; you cannot com- 
pel any generation to stake its reputa- 
tion. What, then, does this Convention 
come to? If England wants to go to 
war, she can do so without the Conven- 
tion; and although that is not exactly 
the same as the Treaty of 1856, it must 
eventually be set aside in exactly the 
same manner. My belief about it is, 
that after your failure to induce Russia 
to give up many of the things she had 
claimed and obtained, you found it ne- 
cessary to bring back something, and 
that something was Cyprus. It would 
never have done to have bought Cyprus 
without Cyprus being wrapped up, and 
you wrapped Cyprus up in this Conven- 
tion. We are told not to be afraid of 
this Convention. It is said—‘ After 
all, it is not half so onerous a thing as 
you suppose itto be. It is a condi- 
tional Agreement—an Agreement never 
to come into operation. It is dependent 
on two conditions; one is that Russia 
gives up the fortresses, and the other is 
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that Turkey is well governed. Russia 
willnot giveup the fortresses, Turkey will 
not be well governed.” From this point 
it seems to me that if this Convention 
were a serious thing, the burden would 
be intolerable. I am not so much afraid 
of that. I do not complain so much of 
the burdens, as that this Convention jg 
utterly delusive. It puts forward condi- 
tions which are not intended to be fyl- 
filled ; and, therefore, I regard it as a 
transaction unworthy of English states. 
manship and beneath the dignity of 
English statesmen. 

Mr. BUTT: At this period of the 
debate I do not intend to take up the 
time of the House by entering at length 
into the general question; but I am un- 
willing to give a silent vote, and if the 
House will bear with me, I am ready to 
state the reasons which induce me to 
vote against the Resolution of the noble 
Marquess. I must say that if I were 
disposed to enter on a debate, I cannot 
but think that the speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend who has just sat 
down offers me some tempting oppor- 
tunities. Iscarcely think the allusion to 
the supposed separation of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield from the 
Liberal Party on the question of the 
American War was a happy one, when 
we recollect the expressions used in 
favour of the Southern States by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) ; and I believe 
that it would not require a great deal 
of argument to show that there is a 
very great difference between accepting 
the conditions of the Treaty of Berlin 
as the best that could be obtained 
under the circumstances without going 
to war, and entirely approving of those 
conditions. But I proceed at once to 
the question, whether, assuming the 
Treaty of Berlin to have received the 
approval and acquiescence of all parties, 
as stated by my hon. and learned 
Friend, the Ministers have done right in 
concluding the Turkish Convention? I 
think we may admit that the Berlin 
Treaty was wisely assented to, for I be- 
lieve it could not have been resisted 








without war. Therefore, accepting the 
Treaty of Berlin as an accomplished fact, 
with the large accessions to Russia, of 
territory in Asia Minor, and with the 
Euxine converted into a Russian lake, I 
ask, was England to have retired with- 
out preventing further encroachment on 
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the part of Russia? What would have 
been the effect of the retirement of Eng- 
land without any practical protest, but 
that Russia would have had the com- 
mand of Constantinople at any time, 
while the Sultan would have been 
nothing more than the Emperor’s vassal? 
It is said—and I believe truly said—that 
the Agreement with England anticipated 
but by a few days the offer to Turkey of 
a Convention on the part of Russia. 
Had, therefore, Turkey been abandoned 
and left unprotected, Russia would cer- 
tainly have been mistress of her capital. 
I value this Convention for two reasons ; 
first, because it expresses a determination 
on the part of England that Russian 
aggression shall cease; secondly—and I 
value it the more on this account—be- 
cause it goes farther, and expresses, also, 
the determination that this country shall 
again take its place in the Councils of 
Europe. I know there are hon. Gentle- 
men who say what is it to us whether 
Russia gets Constantinople or not? 
But I think those who speak thus of 
Russia’s getting possession of that city 
ignore the fact that this is not merely a 
question bearing on our road to India. 
Far higherthingsareinvolved. Napoleon 
had no road to India to care for when he 
and Alexander met at Tilsit and entered 
into a public Convention, and when a 
secret Convention was also discussed ac- 
cording to the terms of which they were 
to divide the world between them. 
Napoleon has given us his record of this 
conversation, and of the offer made to 
him by Alexander, which he described 
as giving up to him the sovereignty of 
the world on condition of his allowing 
Russia to have Constantinople. Na- 
poleon’s words were— 

“T was taken by the desire to drive the Turks 
out of Europe, but I knew what the possession 
of Constantinople was. I gave up half the 
Empire of the world rather than give Russia 
that narrow Strait ;”’ 


and, saying this at St. Helena, he ex- 
pressed no regret for what he had done. 
Was Napoleon no -judge of the effect of 
allowing Russia to have command of 
Constantinople? But let the House 
bear with me, while I read from a high 
authority a description of Russia’s ag- 
gression. I read from Lord Brougham’s 
Political Philosophy— 

“With Ivan began that course of conquest 
which Russia has ever since been pursuing in 
every quarter, extending her vast frontiers on 
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all points at the expense of all her neighbours ; 
and although it must be admitted that what 
she at first took from Poland and Lithuania 
was, for the most part, a recovery of possessions 
which in remote times had been taken by those 
States, yet she very soon began to carry her 
arms where no such pretext existed for the 
aggression on the European side of the Empire, 
while on the Asiatic frontier the pretext never 
existed at all. The march of Russian conquest 
has been uniformly the same. War was made 
on some frivolous pretext, generally for the pro- 
tection of some weaker Power against a stronger 
neighbour ; often for the protection of some 
Province against the Government to which it 
belonged. Conquests were made; a peace con- 
cluded, and part of the conquests were given up 
as the price of retaining the rest; and if this 
was prevented either by the defeat of the Russian 
arms in another quarter, or by the interposition 
of neighbouring States, little or no territory was 
gained for the present ; but a foundation being 
laid for future intrigues, a new war was soon 
waged, and the acquisition of dominion fol- 
lowed.”’ 


Does not this exactly apply to the 
Crimean War and the recent war with 
Turkey? He continues— 


‘‘Even where successful operations made this 
delay unnecessary, the whole of the Provinces 
overrun were not at first retained. A few years 
of peace only elapsed before hostilities recom- 
menced, and then the extension of Empire was 
fully effected. Sometimes it happened that, 
having taken too much at first, the despoiled 
neighbour began the war in order to recover 
what he had lost, and the result of the hostilities 
was generally to confirm the whole conquest 
formerly made. Thus, it generally cost her in 
one way or another two if not more wars to 
establish her power in each of her conquests, 
and they who regard the interests of humanity 
and peace, which are one and the same, can 
derive but little consolation from the reflection 
that the same events which have so deeply in- 
jured the cause of national independence have 
also been fatal to the tranquillity and improve- 
ment of the world.’’ 


Resolution. 


Now, let us see what was the extension 
of Russian territory from the end of the 
17th century to the time this was written. 
Lord Brougham, in his description of 
this, says— 


“The progress made in all directions by 
Russia since the end of the 17th century—that 
is, since the accession of Peter the First—may be 
represented to the mind by considering the 
space over which she has spread herself, and the 
number of subjects she has gained. Her con- 
quests from Sweden are more extensive than 
what remains of that extensive Kingdom; they 
stretch through 15° of latitude; her conquests 
from Turkey extend through 20° of longitude; 
her conquests from Persia extend through 8° of 
longitude; and her conquests from Tartary 
through more than 35°; while of Poland she has 
acquired, by successive partitions, territory of 
between 10,000 and 11,000 square miles, with a 
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population of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000, 
besides all she had formerly obtained in Cour- 
land and the Ukraine. Her frontier has been 
advanced towards the West—that is, into Eu- 
rope—700 miles; on the South towards Con- 
stantinople, 500 miles; and towards India, 1,000 
miles.” 

That is the Power with which we have 
to deal. What has happened since this 
was written? Georgia has become a 
Province of Russia; the Circassian 
mountaineers have been trampled down? 
and Russia is approaching Persia. Is 
this system, which has been pursued 
since the days of Ivan, to stop at Mount 
Ararat? Does Russia intend to stop? 
Why should she stop more now than at 
any previous period of conquest? Do 
you think she does not intend to go on? 
And was England to retire from the 
Congress after the abandonment of the 
Tripartite Treaty, admitting her con- 
quests in Asia Minor, and raise no pro- 
test against that system of conquest 
being extended? I believe that had 
England done that, she would. have 
parted with all her influence in the 
East; she would have lost all her in- 
fluence in Europe, and Russia would 
have acquired that sanction for her 
future aggression which was denied by 
the Treaty of 1856. Have the Ministry 
done right? I may not approve of all 
they have done; but this is not a 
question of small details. The Resolu- 
tion moved by the noble Marquess is 
really a congeries of small objections— 
I had almost said cavils—raising no one 
distinct issue upon which an opinion can 
be formed. Therefore, I feel the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention to be a protest 
against further aggression on the part of 
Russia. Is itin the interests of peace 
that Russia should think that England 
would retire? I am told that we may 
have to go to war again; but this very 
declaration of England will, at all events, 
give us peace for some years to 
come. It is asked, Why was this Con- 
vention entered into without its being 
communicated to Parliament? That is 
a great question. It touches the Prero- 
gative of the Crown. But secret Treaties 
made by Ministers of the Crown are not 
unknown in English history. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these is the 
secret Treaty made during the sitting of 
the Congress at Vienna, where Russia 
and other Powers met to apportion the 
territories surrendered by France. On 
that occasion, Russia thought herself en- 
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titled to so much that a secret Treaty 
was entered into between France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, to resist her excessive 
demands. It is to the biographer of 
Mr. Canning that we are indebted for the 
curious story that this Treaty was signed 
in the bedroom of Lord Castlereagh. It 
was kept so secret, that the three Am- 
bassadors were reluctant to meet where 
their meeting might be the subject of 
observation. They met at a ball in the 
mansion of Lord Castlereagh, retired 
separately and unobserved from the 
ball-room, signed the Treaty in the bed- 
room of the British Minister, and re- 
turned again to the ball-room. For 
weeks they met each day in Congress 
Representatives of Russia with that 
secret Treaty unrevealed. It was never 
disclosed to Parliament, for the return 
of Napoleon put an end to the necessity 
of communicating it. Is it possible to 
raise a graver question, or one more 
affecting the very foundations of our 
Monarchy and Constitution, than by ask- 
ing us to express an opinion as to how 
far the Sovereign ought to take the ad- 
vice of Parliament in the conclusion of 
a Treaty? But how is it put in this 
Resolution? As a matter entirely sub- 
ordinate to the mere question of Epirus 
and Thessaly. We have no opportunity of 
laying down any doctrine that will bind 
future Parliaments, or be a guide to the 
Sovereign in his relations with them. 
We are simply asked to express regret 
that this Treaty was not communicated 
to Parliament. If it were necessary to 
raise the question of the relations be- 
tween the Queen and Parliament, no 
question ought to be put more solemnly 
and precisely ; but by the terms of the 
Resolution, it would appear that the in- 
terests of the British Constitution were 
even smaller than those of Thessaly and 
Epirus; therefore, I decline to vote for 
that Resolution. I give my vote upon 
the great question—Have our Ministers 
done right in concluding this Anglo- 
Turkish Convention? and I believe, in 
my conscience, that they have done right. 
Is there nothing in vindicating the 
position of England in the Councils of 
Europe? Is there nothing in the 
Ministry having vindicated the rights 
and independence of the Western Na- 
tions? I think England was losing her 
place in the estimation of foreign Powers; 
and I believe that was owing to our 
Ministers being under the influence of 
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the principle of ‘ peace at any price,” 
which, if carried into practice, will 

enerally end in war at any cost. I can- 
not help remembering what was said in 
this House in the year 1815 by a great 
Irishman, Henry Grattan. When Na- 

oleon returned from Elba, engagements 
were entered into by the Representatives 
at the Congress as to what should be 
done. A Message was sent by the Re- 
gent to Parliament, to the effect that 
some Treaties had been concluded at the 
Congress, which he laid before them, and 
that some engagements had been entered 
into which he did not communicate. 
AnAmendment to the Address wasmoved 
by Lord George Cavendish, expressing 
the anxious desire of the House of Com- 
mons to support any Treaties into which 
His Royal Highness had entered ; but 
humbly submitting that they would not 
be justified in declaring their approval 
of stipulations of which they were not 
informed. It would be seen that the 
complaint was that they were asked to 
approve of the extent of liability un- 
dertaken, not that the Treaties had not 
been communicated to Parliament. But 
returning to Henry Grattan. I say he 
gave to Great Britain a significant warn- 
ing of the effects of departing from her 
true place in the Councils of Europe. 
His speech was upon the subject of the 
expense of a war with Buonaparte, and 
ended with these words— 

“Recollect that your Empire cannot be saved 

by a calculation: besides, your wealth is only 
part of your situation—the name you have estab- 
lished, the deeds you have achieved, and the 
part you have sustained, preclude you from a 
second place among nations ; and when you cease 
to be the first, you are nothing.’”’—[1 Hansard, 
xxxi. 430. ] 
It is strange that this is almost an ex- 
pansion of the words used in Parliament 
by his great rival in the Irish House of 
Commons, Henry Flood, and who was a 
Member of the British Parliament when 
the Revolutionary War began. His 
words were— 

“You have dared to take the first place, and 
the nation that once has done so, ceases to exist 
as a nation when it descends to the second.” 


I am quoting the words of one great 
Irishman, uttered before the war began, 
and repeated by another at its close. 
It is idle, I say, to talk now of responsi- 
bilities. England has responsibilities 
already, created by her name, by what 
she has achieved, by the extent of the 
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Empire she has founded, and by the 
Colonies and commerce which she has 
established in every part of the globe. 
She cannot descend from her high po- 
sition and let it be believed that she has 
ceased to be a living and moving Power, 
while Russia works her wicked will upon 
the nations of the earth. This is no 
Party question. I will not give my 
vote in the sense of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) who moved his 
Amendment as a Vote of General Confi- 
dence in the Government. I think it bet- 
ter for the Government and the country 
that this wise act which they have done 
should be approved by men who, like 
myself, are unwilling to he classed 
among their adherents. Thisis a matter 
which may affect future generations. 
I am not going to speculate upon what 
might happen at the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire; but if it be true, as 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) has 
said, that the day is coming when an at- 
tempt will be made to apportion it be- 
tween Greece, Austria, and Russia, I say 
it is most important that England should 
assert her place and be promptly on the 
spot. I, therefore, express my humble 
hope that to-night this House of Parlia- 
ment, representing the United Kingdom, 
will give a marked and emphatic sup- 
port to the action of the Government. 
I might have supposed that the Liberal 
policy would have been against Russia ; 
that the Liberal policy would have been 
against the most intolerant, the most 
bigoted, and the meanest despotism in 
the world. I do not understand the 
liberality that supports the despotism 
of Russia. Who is supporting the 
despotism of Turkey? No one; although 
I believe the despotism of Turkey is 
nothing like so bad as it has been de- 
scribed. Let me ask, when has Turkey 
flogged nuns in their convents as Rus- 
sia hasdone? Or has Turkey a Siberia, 
to which, like Russia, she sends her best 
men? I say we are dealing with the 
most intolerant, the most bigoted, and, 
at the same time, the meanest despotism 
that ever trampled on the rights of man. 
It is against this we raise our voices. 
I do not believe that Russia will seek 
the Euphrates Valley. She will make 
her advances through Central Asia. But 
England has now stepped forward and 
said she will resist all further aggression 
by Russia on the Asiatic territories of 
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Turkey; and but for that action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, Russia might 
have seized upon Constantinople, with 
all the influence and power attaching to 
its situation, which Napoleon so justly 
estimated when, rather than it should 
fall into her hands, he resigned the 
Sovereignty of half the world. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would only detain the House for a few 
moments before the right hon Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose to address it. But he thought 
someone should endeavour to calm the 
House after the alarming speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt), who had spoken as if this 
country were about to go to war with 
Russia. He had been astonished that 
evening to hear the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), whom he found was even 
more in favour of peace than himself. 
The noble Lord said he looked upon 
nothing with so much horror as a war 
on behalf of religion and humanity. 
Well, if a man would not go to war for 
the sake of religion and humanity, there 
was nothing in the world that would 
induce him to go to war. He hoped 
the House would listen to him for a few 
minutes. Of course, he could not expect 
to meet with the sympathy that had 
been accorded to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick, or to the 
hon.and learned Member for Sheffield( Mr. 
Roebuck) ; for speeches delivered from 
one side of the House in favour of the 
other were sure to meet with approba- 
tion. For his own part, he must say 
that he rejoiced at the peace which was 
said to have been made; but which, in 
his opinion, had only been maintained 
by the Treaty of Berlin. He did not 
so much find fault with the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, for it only expressed satis- 
faction at peace being restored, and the 
hope that all that had been done would 
ameliorate the condition of other nations, 
and promote the well-being of this 
Empire. In all these sentiments he 
most entirely concurred; but it was 
strange that on an occasion like the 
present, when the policy of the opposite 
Party had been challenged by the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, the 
Amendment which had been moved on 
behalf of the Government did not con- 
tain a single word respecting confidence 
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in the Government. The main question 
which the House had to decide was 

whether the peace which had been con. 
cluded was a peace with honour, and 
that was the question upon which the 
House could substantially divide. He 
was very glad that there would be a 
division on that question, because it was 
one which ought to bevoted upon by that 
House before the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment took place. They had been told by 
the hon. Member for Mid-Kent (Sir 
William Hart Dyke), who had made a 
sort of official announcementthe other day, 
that no Dissolution of Parliament had 
yet been decided on by the Government. 
He was sure that the hon. Gentleman 
stated what he believed to be the truth; 
but the very statement coming from the 
Government that there was to be no 
Dissolution made him believe that there 
very likely would be one. Not that the 
Government would wilfully lead them 
astray ; but because they had got into the 
habit lately of making statements which 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
had been unable to understand. The 
Prime Minister, for instance, the other 
day said there was a harbour at Batoum, 
which would hardly hold six ships; and 
when it was explained to him that it 
would really hold 13, he observed that 
he had only made a picturesque state- 
ment. These picturesque statements of 
the Government were becoming too com- 
mon. On the first day of the Session 
they had a picturesque statement from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the 
effect that no money would be asked for 
until the Russian terms were before the 
Cabinet ; and yet, within a week, the 
right hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House and asked for money, while still 
uninformed as to what those terms were. 
Then they were told before the Easter 
Recess that no great steps were in con- 
templation with regard to the Eastern 
Question; but 48 hours afterwards, they 
heard that all the savages and cut- 
throats of India had been brought to 
Malta. 

Coronet MAKINS rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether it was right 
and fitting to describe any portion of 
Her Majesty’s Army as savages and 
cut-throats ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the expression is not becoming. 
But, at the same time, I am not in a 
position to call upon the hon, Baronet 
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to withdraw it as being un-Parlia- 
mentary. 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON observed, 
that after that expression of opinion 
from the Chair, he would certainly with- 
draw the words he had used; but he 
thought it right to inform the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite that they were 
used only in a Pickwickian sense. The 
Anglo- Turkish Convention seemed to 
him to have been concluded from an 
unworthy fear of Russia ; and he thought 
that that was condemnation of the policy 
of the Government only two years ago. 
They all remembered that when the Bill 
was brought in to make Her Majesty 
Empress of India, the House was told, 
in a memorable speech which no one 
could ever forget, that if they could only 
make the Queen Empress of India, there 
would be no fear that the Czar would 
ever attack the Indian Possessions of 
the Crown. Another reason why he 
should vote for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess was, that he did not think 
Parliament had been properly treated 
with reference to the matter. They had 
been called together three weeks earlier 
than usual that year, as they were in- 
formed, for the purpose of giving advice 
and assistance to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, if he were not putting it too 
strong, he must say that Parliament was 
called not to be consulted, but to be in- 
sulted. Parliament had never been able 
to get any information on any matter 
in connection with Eastern events ; the 
Ministry acted without consultation with 
Parliament, and then Parliament was 
simply informed that certain things had 
been done. He must be understood to 
express his condemnation of the way in 
which matters were carried on at the 
Congress, of which they had heard so 
much. The history of that secret Treaty 
was one of the most humiliating things 
that could possibly be conceived. While 
telegrams were being sent to this coun- 
try relating what the Plenipotentiaries 
were doing, the whole matter was con- 
cluded by a Treaty which one of the 
Plenipotentiaries had in his pocket. He 
could not understand how so many 
English Gentlemen could stand up and 
advocate such a proceeding as that. In 
his opinion, taking the secret Treaty 
from the Foreign Office—as it was well 
known a certain gentleman did—was 
not so very much worse than making 
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the back of Parliament. He could not 
help thinking that when the banquet of 
to-morrow would be given to the Prime 
Minister at the Mansion House, some 
other body of men should get up some 
sort of a dinner to be given to Mr. 
Charles Marvin. As the case had been 
brought before a Court of Justice, and 
dismissed, he might say that, in his 
opinion, the two transactions stood very 
much upon the same footing. He knew, 
of course, that they would be in a 
minority that night, and that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would cheer when the 
numbers were announced; but he also 
knew that when this matter came before 
the country, the Opposition would not 
be in so great a minority as some people 
thought. Two days ago, he was reading 
one of the Prime Minister’s novels, and 
he was struck by one expression ho 
found in it.- It was said—‘‘ Time and 
thought are great disenchanters.” When 
reading that, he said to himself that 
time and the tax-gatherer would dis- 
enchant the people of this country from 
many illusions. They had been told by 
the Marquess of Salisbury that they 
should take up a share of Imperial 
interests. He believed that in a short 
time the nation would take up the line of 
common sense, and that these transactions 
would then be regarded in a way very 
different from that in which they were 
contemplated at present. He should 
vote for the Resolution with his heart 
and soul, because he believed that it 
was intended to be a censure upon the 
Ministry, who, in his opinion, by their 
tortious foreign policy, had damaged 
the fair fame of English statesmanship, 
and had laid a heavy burden unneces- 
sarily upon a people already heavily 
taxed. They had blindly entered into a 
most serious expense, which, although 
it might not be severely felt at present, 
would be a grievous burden in times to 
come. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he should not 
vote upon this question, because he be- 
longed neither to the Liberal or the 
Conservative Party, and, asa Member of 
the Home Rule Party, he did not feel 





himself bound to act with either. No 
doubt, hon. Members on both sides of 
the House would remember—and if they 
did not he would remind them—that 
there was a time when the English 
Liberals had only to put a Resolution 
on the Paper, and all the Irish Members 
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were bound to follow in their wake. 
But that time had passed, and there 
was now a third Party, that followed 
English Liberals no more than English 
Conservatives. At the same time, he 
had one charge to bring against the 
Government. When the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) spoke of the terrible despotism of 
Russia, he was cheered to the echo by 
the Conservatives. He was reminded of 
the part taken by the Conservatives in 
reference to Poland at the time of the 
late war. They said it was necessary 
that something should be done for Po- 
land. He remembered reading in the 
chief Jingo journal— The Datly Telegraph 
—that 200,000 Poles were in the Rus- 
sian Army. The writer suggested that 
there should be a rising, and that Po- 
land should re-assert itself, and a Com- 
mittee was formed in London for the 
purpose of promoting an insurrection. 
Now, the English Parliament would say 
that it was very sorry for Poland, but 
would give it no help to rise against its 
enemy. No doubt he should be told 
that the Government had no official 
knowledge of the insurrection; but 
could they deny that they had unofficial 
cognizance of it? At the Berlin Con- 
gress no English Plenipotentiary dared 
say one word for Poland; for it was 
known that they would be told that 
England had her own Poland, and 
should settle her own affairs before 
calling on Russia to look to hers. The 
Home Rule Party had been taunted in 
that House with having no great in- 
terest in Imperial affairs. Why should 
they have any interest in them, until 
they found the right position of their 
country within the Empire accorded 
her? The Irish Members were brought 
there, but they had no interest in Im- 
perial affairs until the wrong inflicted 
on Ireland had been undone, and she 
was placed in the same position as 
Hungary had obtained in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He was reminded 
by the debate and the crisis through 
which they had passed, that this coun- 
try had other enemies besides Russia. 
He very much feared that there were 
many bitter enemies of this country be- 
yond the Atlantic—men wh had been 
driven away from Ireland. Great as 


might be the merit due to the Earl 
of Beaconsfield for his services in estab- 
lishing peace between England and 
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Russia, greater merit would be due to 
him if he made peace between England 
and Ireland. It was the duty of the 
Government to make peace between 
England and Ireland, for they would 
thereby disarm Irish Americans, and 
make Irishmen at home contented. In 
the question of Prerogative which had 
been raised in the debate, he took no 
great interest—except that he knew that 
after suffering for want of a Parliament 
for 78 years, by a stretch of the Pre- 
rogative, a Parliament could be held in 
Dublin. Therefore, no Irish Members 
had any great interest in checking the 
Prerogative. He felt sure that Her 
Majesty’s Government could conclude 
no better or truer peace than one with 
Ireland. 


The CHancettor of the Excurqurr 
and Mr. Sutuivan rose together, there 
being loud cries for the latter, who, how- 
ever, at length gave way. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to have to stand 
between the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth and the House; but I feel 
that it would be disrespectful to the 
House, if I were not to say a few words 
upon the subject which has engaged our 
attention for several nights. No one 
can doubt that the matter which has 
been brought under the notice of this 
House by the noble Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition is one which well 
deserves the mature and careful con- 
sideration of the British Parliament, and 
I may say especially of the House of 
Commons. No one can doubt that this 
subject has been worthily brought for- 
ward by the noble Lord, and that it has 
been worthily discussed in the course 
of the four nights we have spent in 
debate upon it. If the Resolution of the 
noble Lord be open to observation, it is 
open to that made just now by the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), that it raises so many questions 
that it is difficult to select those which 
should be discussed, and that it is diffi- 
cult to keep the discussion to the points 
which are raised. That, however, is not 
the fault of the noble Lord. It was, 
indeed, his duty to call attention to this 
subject, and I think he has done well in 
selecting the form of Motion which he 
has made in order that he might chal- 
lenge, as a whole, the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that he might 
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call upon the Government to make a 
statement on behalf and in explanation 
of that policy. No doubt, questions 
of great importance have been raised. 
There have been questions not only as 
to the details of this or that Convention 
or Treaty ; but there have also been 
questions as to the exercise of the Pre- 
rogative, the military condition of the 
country, and various other matters with 
which I need not now detain the House. 
Many of those questions are of such mag- 
nitude that they might each have been 
the subject of a separate debate, though 
it is right that they should have been 
considered in the present discussion. I 
will endeavour, in the few observations 
with which I shall trouble the House, to 
follow the lead which the noble Lord 
gave us in the opening of his speech. 
He said that it was not, in his opinion, 
right that we should compare the state 
of things that has been produced by the 
Treaty of Berlin with the state of things 
produced by the Treaty of San Stefano. 
He said—‘‘ You ought to take a wider 
range, and, instead of comparing the 
effects of the Treaty of Berlin with the 
effects of the Treaty of San Stefano, you 
ought to compare them rather with the 
effects of the Treaty of Paris in 1856— 
you ought to see how far that which 
has now been done modifies the effects 
of the arrangement which was made in 
1856.”” Well, subject to a qualification, 
I accept that view of the noble Lord; 
but the qualification I subject it to is 
this—that, in comparing the effects of the 
Treaty of Berlin with the effects of the 
Treaty of Paris, you must not leave out 
of sight the intermediate stage — the 
effect and the meaning of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. Now, what was the 
general policy which dictated the ar- 
rangements of 1856? What was the 
key-note of that policy? It was the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire as 
an integral part of the system of Europe. 
The Treaty was concluded, as we are 
often told, for the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire. We have heard the ob- 
servation—‘‘ What has now become of 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire?’? Undoubtedly, in a 
certain sense, the arrangements of 1856, 
which must be regarded as having been 
more or less experimental, have failed. 
The history of the period which has 
elapsed since the Treaty of 1856 proves 
that the experiment has, to a certain ex- 
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tent, failed, and also throws much light 
on the causes that have led to its failure. 
I am not quite sure that we shall all 
agree as to the meaning of the expres- 
sion I have quoted; but undoubtedly 
the general intention of Europe at the 
time of the Treaty was to maintain a 
strong Power in South-Eastern Europe, 
which should be a guardian of the 
Straits, which should be the possessor 
of Constantinople, and which should 
suffice to maintain the balance of the 
other Powers of Europe, by the rule of 
the Turkish Emperor. The reasons for 
that policy were such as commended 
themselves to all the statesmen of Eu- 
rope at the time; but the experiment 
has failed from a combination of three 
causes. In the first place, there was, 
undoubtedly, a failure on the part of the 
Ottoman Porte to govern the whole of that 
country of which it had the charge in a 
manner that was satisfactory. Secondly, 
there was—what we cannot shut our eyes 
to—so large an amount of intrigue on the 
part of some other Powers as to render it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Porte 
tocarry on its government. Thirdly, there 
was a certain amount of apathy and 
negligence on the part of some of the 
Powers who had been parties to the 
arrangement of 1856; they failed to do 
what was in contemplation when the 
Treaty of 1856 was made—they failed 
to do what they might have done—to 
assist the Porte in the better carrying on 
of its government. When I say that, I 
make no secret that among the Powers 
I so accuse, and perhaps at the head of 
those Powers, was our own nation. I 
must say that I think all the evidence 
shows that there was—I do not say it 
was inexcusable—I do not say that there 
was no palliation or explanation of our 
conduct—but there was a most unfortu- 
nate apathy on the part of the people 
of this country, in not keeping a proper 
watch over what was going on in Tur- 
key, and in not exercising the influence 
which it was in their power to exer- 
cise. I think that things went further 
—I think we could point out occasions, 
and many occasions, upon which Eng- 
land may be actually said to have en- 
couraged Turkey to go into large ex- 
penditure, to contract debt, and to 
embarrass herself by adopting Western 
ideas, and, at the same time, abstained— 
designedly and avowedly abstained— 
from interposing in any way to modify 
the faults of her Government. I will 
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not attempt at this time of night to quote 
passages on this subject; but I could 
point to despatches of Lord Clarendon 
in the earliest days of the Administra- 
tion of 1869, in which it was laid down 
in the most distinct manner that Eng- 
land, in consenting to enter into the 
Conference on the affairs of Greece, 
must make it a matter of stipulation 
that the Conference must confine itself 
to the particular subjects before it, and 
not go into any of those general ques- 
tions. That was the case again at a 
later time, when the Black Sea Treaty 
was revised. 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished for the 
date of the despatch to which reference 
was made. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The date is December 29th, 
1868, and if my right hon. Friend 
wishes, I will read the despatch. It is 
from Lord Clarendon to Lord Lyons— 


“Now, it appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Powers should, at the outset, 
carefully guard themselves against taking any 
active part, beyond the mere suggestion of bases 
of reconciliation, in the settlement of the dis- 
pute between Turkey and Greece. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are of opinion that it should 
be clearly understood amongst the Members of 
the Conference that their recommendations are 
in no case to be supported by any intervention, 
whether requested by or imposed on either or 
both, on the part of their Naval Forces. I need 
scarcely say that Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot contemplate the employment of coercive 
measures to enforce against either party the 
recommendations of the Conference. If these 
recommendations are not accepted by both, the 
only alternative which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can admit is that the Powers will have 
no other course open to them but to withdraw 
from further interposition in the dispute.”’ 


On the day following, there was another 
despatch on the same subject— 


“‘Tt is sufficient for the present purpose that 
I should authorize your Excellency to make 
known to M. de Lavalette that, with the distinct 
understanding that no other question shall be 
mooted at the Conference save that of a settle- 
ment of the differences between Turkey and 
Greece, and that no proposal shall be brought 
forward affecting the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, or involving interference in the internal 
administration of Turkey, or with the rights of 
the Sultan over his subjects, Her Majesty’s 
Government agree to be represented in the 
Conference.” 
I am not making any special charge 
upon this occasion ; but I am illustrating 
from such passages as these the spirit 
in which the British Government then 
looked at questions affecting the integ- 
rity and the internal affairs of Turkey. 


Lhe Chancelior of the Exchequer 
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I say that that was one of the concur. 
rent causes that led to the failure of the 
experiment of 1856. Well, Sir, but 
now what happened? The result of all 
that was the disturbances in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the failure of the 
attempts made to pacify Turkey, and the 
various incidents of the Servian War, 
the Constantinople Conference, and all 
the rest with which the House is fa- 
miliar; and, finally, the war with 
Russia, ending with the Treaty of San 
Stefano. And when the failure of the 
arrangements of 1856 had become most 
manifest—when the very purpose for 
which those arrangements had been 
entered into had broken down, and it 
was shown that no Power would come 
forward and assist Turkey in her 
struggle with Russia—at that moment 
it was that we took up the thread of 
affairs, as we had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings before. You must look at 
affairs as they were at the time of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and consider the 
course taken by the Government in 
order to re-establish what they thought 
deserved to be re-established. What 
was the key to the purpose of the ar- 
rangements of 1856? The maintenance 
of a Power strong enough and inde- 
pendent enough to be able to act as guar- 
dian of the most important positions in 
Europe. What would have been the 
effect of the propositions of the Treaty 
of San Stefeno? Entirely to destroy 
that arrangement. I will not ask now 
what the effect might be upon the differ- 
ent races that were subject to Turkey. 
I will look at the matter from a Euro- 
pean point of view—from that point of 
view which those who made the ar- 
rangements of 1856 would have taken— 
and I say these arrangements were com- 
pletely broken down when the Treaty 
of San Stefano was concluded. Now, 
look at the general effect of the Treaty 
of Berlin. That Treaty has, toa very 
considerable extent, undone that part of 
the work of the Treaty of San Stefano 
which destroyed the arrangements in 
principle of 1856, and has, to a con- 
siderable extent, replaced it by one more 
durable. It is perfectly true that we are 
twitted with the question—‘‘ What has 
become of the cardinal point of the Treaty 
of 1856? What has become of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire?” And we are told that be- 
cause the Ottoman Empire has lost a 
considerable part of her territory and 
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many of her subjects, we cannot talk of 
her independence and integrity. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
just now (Sir William Harcourt) made 


-yery merry over this view of the in- 


dependence and integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire; but while he was speak- 
ing it occurred to me that he is a 
Member of the great Liberal Party, 
which some years ago was stronger and 
yery much more numerous than it is at 
present ; but Isuppose that, though it has 
lost a large number of Members in this 
House, although they no longer occupy 
theposition they didfour years ago, I sup- 
pose that we are not to be told that, there- 
fore, the independence and integrity of 
the Liberal Party are gone? If they 
are strong enough for the purposes they 
have to perform, we need not trouble 
ourselves about them ; and so, if we are 
satisfied that the Turkish Empire as it 
stands under the Treaty of Berlin is 
strong enough to fulfil its functions, we 
may rest very well satisfied without in- 
quiring how much territory and how 
many subjects it has lost. No doubt, the 
arrangements which have been made in- 
volve considerable sacrifices on the part 
of Turkey; but they are sacrifices which 
I firmly believe do not weaken, but rather 
strengthen her. You do not weaken 
her by taking from her Provinces the 
aflairs of which she was unable to 
administer, and which had become 
foci of intrigue and difficulty; rather 
you strengthen her by so concentrating 
her power as to enable her better to ma- 
nage the territory which she still pos- 
sesses, and by giving her a frontier which, 
though contracted, still leaves her strong 
enough to be the guardian of those 
important interests to which I have re- 
ferred. But, in dealing with this ques- 
tion on grounds of general policy, we are 
met by two objections. In the first 
place, we are told that we might have 
done all this long ago, before the war 
commenced, and without the necessity 
of all that terrible loss of life and fear- 
ful human suffering which we have wit- 
nessed. Well, it is really very difficult to 
argue the question of what might, or what 
might not have been done. For my own 
part, I am entirely unable to say what 
might have happened under certain cir- 
cumstances. But I still believe that if 
we had attempted to put pressure on 
Turkey at the time when it is said we 
ought to have pursued that course, 
andif we had attempted to take mea- 
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sures which would practically have in- 
volved us in war with her, I believe 
Turkey would have resisted it, that 


'she would not have given way, and that 


her high spirit—her obstinacy, if you 
will—would have led her not to consent 
to those sacrifices she has had to make 
until by the hard necessities of stern 
warfare it was made manifest to her that 
she must submit to superior force. There 
may be those who may think differently ; 
but I believed at the time—and I be- 
lieve now, and everything which has 
happened since only strengthens my 
belief—that if we had gone to war with 
Turkey for the purpose of enforcing 
these arrangements, the suffering would 
have been greater and the war more 
terrible, and more prolonged, and 
more serious, even than it has been, 
because the object was to localize 
the contest as far as possible, and to 
prevent that great upset which, if it had 
occurred, would have led to something 
in the nature of a general scramble, and 
would, perhaps, have ended in a EKuro- 
pean war. Then, it is said—‘‘ After the 
terms proposed by Russia in June, you 
might strongly have recommended the 
Porte to accept them.” But the Porte 
would not have done anything of the 
sort. The Porte, but a few weeks 
before, refused much more moderate 
propositions pressed upon her by Europe, 
and she certainly would not have ac- 
cepted those of Russia, because she 
believed in her powers of resistance ; 
and had we pressed those terms upon 
her, we should have done no good; but 
should, on thecontrary, have lost the only 
chance of being able, at the proper time, 
to mediate with advantage. Well, then, 
we are told there are a great many 
defects in the arrangements we have 
made; and, certainly, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
has taken a very different view of this 
Resolution from that which the proposer 
took. The noble Lord, in proposing his 
Resolution, welcomed, upon the whole, 
the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, though, 
to a certain extent, admitting that the 
Treaty had done great things, yet took 
occasion to find fault with every Article 
in it. His language, in fact, amounted 
to this—everything that was good in the 
Treaty was in spite of the Government, 
and everything that was bad in it was 
in consequence of the action of the Go- 
vernment. I will not attempt at this 
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time to detain the House by going into 
details; but the right hon. Gentleman 
considered that on every question which 
arose, about which there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, the influence of the 
British Plenipotentiaries was given not 
on the side of freedom, and he gave in- 
stances to prove what he said. Well, 
Sir; but let us consider what the whole 
position of the British Government had 
been in the matter. You never would 
have had this Conference, you never would 
have had this Treaty, had it not been for 
the action of the British Government. 
Allow me to ask whether the arrange- 
ments of the San Stefano Treaty were 
more in the direction of freedom than 
those of the Treaty of Berlin? Though 
upon each particular question that arose 
you may find that the Plenipotentiaries 
took this or that line, and you may be 
disposed to question their action, yet you 
must remember that they had to enforce 
what was practical against what appeared 
most attractive on the surface. It must 
always be borne in mind what has been 
done bythe British Government in bring- 
ing about that settlement, as a whole, out- 
weighing altogether the minor questions 
of detail. I am not at all disposed to 
admit—though I am as ready as any 
man to recognize the great faults in the 
Administration of Turkey—I am not by 
any means disposed to admit that every- 
thing that was done to add to the 
strength of Turkey, and to place cer- 
tain populations and territories under the 
Ottoman Government, was necessarily 
an action in a direction opposed to free- 
dom. I deny that. I think it is a libel 
upon the Government of Turkey, so to 
describe their action. { Laughter.] I 
hear a laugh. Let us take one or two 
points. In the question of commerce and 
trade, is Turkey not much more liberal 
than Russia? In the question of the 
freedom of religion, is not the Govern- 
ment of Turkey honourably distinguished 
among those Governments which are 

contrasted with her? Aye, even in ques- 

tions of political liberty, Turkey will 

bear comparison. We do not forget the 

gallant stand that Turkey made when 

she protected political refugees from a 

neighbouring country. Therefore, while 
I admit, most freely, the evils—the 
cardinal evils—of the Government of 
Turkey, I deny that you have a right to 

speak of her as entirely and necessarily 

antagonistic to freedom. Then we have 

had this serious charge made against us 
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—and it is an important point—upon 
the conduct of the Government with 
regard to Greece; and on this we havo 
been told many things itis hard to bear. 
We have been told that England 
neglected the interests of Greece ; that 
we betrayed the interests of Greece: 
that we misled Greece; that we pre- 
vented Greece from taking the ling 
which it would have been for her in- 
terest and her desire to have taken at an 
earlier period—that, in fact, it was 
England which disappointed the hopes 
of Greece. I must say the language 
which has been used on this point has 
been at times most painful to listen to; 
but it has been less painful, because we 
feel there is no justice in it. We feel, 
however, we may regard the moderate 
expression in the noble Lord’s Resolu- 
tion of regret, that we have not found it 
possible to do something more satisfac- 
tory for Greece; but all that was prac- 
ticable was done; and, as far as we are 
concerned, we can stand up, and, looking 
Greece in the face, say—‘‘ Not only have 
we not injured you, but we gave you the 
best advice for you to follow—advice 
from which you will reap advantage. It 
was through taking our advice that you 
were spared the horrors of a war which 
would have undoubtedly have inflicted 
on you the greatest possible suffering, 
which would have extended the area 
of conflict, and out of which it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether you would 
have derived any advantage at all.” 
We are told that others thought differ- 
ently, that the French Plenipotentiaries 
came forward with proposals which others 
at the Congress would have been pre- 
pared to accept if England had not put 
her veto upon them. I entirely deny that 
there is any justification for such a 
statement as that. That the English 
Plenipotentiaries entertained views, with 
regard to the impossibility and imprac- 








ticability of giving Thessaly and Epirus 
to Greece, is perfectly true; that the 
English Plenipotentiaries, in private 
conversations with their Colleagues, re- 
presented these matters, I believe is 
equally true. Ihave no doubt that in 
private conversations these views were 
freely expressed ; and I am not disposed 
to doubt, though Iam not aware of the 
precise information upon which the 
statement rests, that there may have 
been occasions upon which our Repre- 
sentatives, or, possibly, one of them, may 
have in conversation expressed strongly 
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his views of the impracticability of pro- 
osals which may have suggested them- 
saves to the minds of the French Pleni- 
otentiaries. I do not dispute the fact ; 
hut I say, holding the views Her Ma- 
‘esty’s Government and Representatives 
did, it was perfectly right. I say, it 
vould have been deluding Greece to 
come forward and make proposals which 
vould after have led to nothing, which 
vould certainly have been refused by 
Turkey, and which would probably have 
led to the failure, or to a great reduction, 
of thelabours of the Congress. The feel- 
ings of Turkey seem to have been set aside 
in all these matters; and I think one 
cardinal error we are apt to fall into, 
when we are dealing with Turkish ques- 
tions, is to omit to consider Turkey. Sir, 
it would have been quite impossible to 
haveattempted to have pressed upon Tur- 
key the arrangement for giving Thessaly 
and Epirus to Greece—against the will of 
Turkey—it would hardly have been tole- 
rated. Ifthe French Plenipotentiaries, 
or anyone else, had said—‘ If this ar- 
rangement is not accepted, we are pre- 
pared to enforce it,” it would have been 
a different matter; but it was not so; 
and if the suggestion was ever enter- 
tained, it was in a loose and unpractical 
form; and when it came to be discussed, 
such strong objections were urged 
against it that the Plenipotentiaries held 
this language. M. Waddington said— 


“With regard to Greece, it is not, of course, 
the object of the Congress to afford satisfaction 
to the extravagant aspirations of certain organs 
of Hellenic opinion; but M. Waddington 
thinks that it would be an equitable and politic 
act to annex to her populations which would be 
for her a source of strength, while they are but 
one of weakness to Turkey. ‘To accomplish 
these objects, his Excellency considers it neces- 
sary to abstain from exaggerated pretensions. 
But his Excellency considers it necessary, on 
the one hand, not to demand from the Porte im- 
possible sacrifices ; and, on the other, to appeal 
to the moderation of Greece.” 


And, therefore, he made the proposal 
which was accepted by the Congress, 
and which had its origin in the sugges- 
tion of the British Plenipotentiaries ; 
and what was that proposal? Largely 
to extend the frontier of Greece, to give 
Greece more territory, I believe, than is 
given to any one of the other Powers 
under the settlement—more than to 
Servia, Montenegro, or Roumania. I 
understand that was the case. At all 


events, it was a large and substantial 
concession ; and, looking at the question 
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from first to last, looking at the advice 
we gave which was good for her, con- 
sidering the strong influence which Her 
Majesty’s Government brought to bear 
on the Government of Turkey to prevent 
them from attacking Greece, which they 
were very much tempted to do, consider- 
ing all that was done and all that was 
prevented, we cannot look on the case 
as regards Greece with anything like 
dissatisfaction. I will not go further 
into the arrangements with regard to 
the Treaty of Berlin, but I will say a 
few words with regard to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. With regard to 
that Convention, it had precisely the 
same object we had in view in the regu- 
lations agreed to in the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. The object was to assist in main- 
taining the Turkish Empire, as it would 
be left after these arrangements, so as 
to give some hope for its stability and 
security. It was important that the 
Empire should be maintained in some 
strength — it was important that it 
should be as well governed as circum- 
stances would admit, and it was clear 
she would be exposed to influences with 
which she had had to cope before, and 
which would become much more serious 
by Turkey being weakened; therefore, 
there was little hope of a long or durable 
peace in these Provinces, which would 
have enabled Turkey to introduce the re- 
forms thatarenecessary. It isall very well 
to say that the Governmentof Turkey isan 
abominable Government, and the sooner 
it is got rid of the better; but two ques- 
tions arise—how isit to be got rid of, by 
what process, and at what cost? and, 
secondly, what are you to put in its 
place? Until these questions can be 
properly answered, it is our duty and 
interest to maintain Turkey in as strong 
a position as practicable, consistently 
with the good government which may 
be introduced into her Dominions. It 
was with that double object that the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention was con- 
cluded. I am asked whether there are 
any other engagements? There are 
none. It is perfectly true there have 
been very confidential communications 
between the different European Powers 
on matters of considerable importance ; 
but all the engagements that have been 
entered into which would bind this 
country have been disclosed and made 
known to this House—I speak, of course, 
excluding provisional agreements made 
before the Congress. The House is 
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aware that there were such agreements, 
made with a view to our great object, 
to insure confidence and bring the deli- 
berations of the Congress to a practical 
issue. 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, now 
upon the Table. When speaking of 
these arrangements, we are told we are 
undertaking that which is really absurd; 
that we are proposing to attempt to re- 
form a bad Government; that it is out 
- of the question we should do so, and 
that we do not mean to try. Well, it is 
not altogether unnatural that some of 
our critics should be incredulous on this 
subject, because they probably look 
back on their own experience. I can 
assure the House that, though we enter 
upon the task with no feeling of boast- 
fulness or self-confidence, we do in- 
tend and hope that we may succeed in 
bringing about material improvements 
in this country. If we are asked— 
‘‘ What is the object we have in view ?” 
or, as the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) puts it—‘‘ Do 
you think it your duty to go and improve 
the populations of Asia Minor?” my 
answer is, we do not go simply for the 
sake of improving the condition of these 
people, though it would be a very great 
source of pride and satisfaction to us if 
we were able to do so; but we make 
these arrangements with a view to our 
own interests, with a view to protect the 
communications between one part of our 
Empire and another—our communica- 
tions with India, and to maintain the 
position we hold in India. We are told 
we are adding to our responsibilities. I 
say, we are not adding to them; we are 
recognizing them. I say it is necessary 
for us to do so if we would guard the 
Empire we have in charge. There are 
those, I believe who think it would be 
desirable that we should, as quietly and 
as quickly as we can, retire from the 
position we hold in India, and con- 
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is no use to tell me that some years ago 
| there was no danger. Undoubtedly, the 
‘march of Russia against India would 
| not be directed through Asia Minor 
Thatis not the sort of dangerone is afraid 
of. What we are afraid of is the jp. 
fluence of Russia amongst the Indian 
populations, which might shake the in. 
fluence of England amongst those popu. 
lations. We are told the route of Russia 
towards India is not through Asia 
Minor, but through Persia and Central 
Asia. It would only be adjourning the 
difficulties which we should then hayo 
to meet, perhaps at a time when wo 
were less able to cope with them. In 
the course of this debate we have heard 
several references to historical parallels, 
Interesting references have been made 
to the history of Rome; but I think a 
more apt parallel might be found in 
another part of ancient history. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
might have remembered a little more in 
detail the peculiar circumstances un‘er 
which the growth of the Macedonian 
Power commenced. I think there are 
curious points of parallelism in reference 
to the early growth of the power of 
Philip of Macedon. What was the 
state of Greece at that time? Its 
greatest military power—Sparta—was 
for a time paralyzed and weakened. 
The great maritime Power of Athens 
was divided by the struggles of parties 
in her own bosom; she had a small war 
party, and a large peace party. The 
latter were men whose views were 
honourable, no doubt, but of such a 
character that they shrank from plung- 
ing their country into war, and inter- 
rupting commercial pursuits, in order to 
check the growing and advancing am- 
bition of their great Northern neigh- 
bour. What happens after that ? Philip 
of Macedon takes one point after an- 
other, and then he makes himself cham- 


‘ 





tract our Empire to the limits of our} pion of the Amphictyonic Council—the 
own country, and possibly some of our | great Congress, as it were, of Greece— 
Colonies. It is all very well to hold out | until at last the Athenians find them- 
such a policy asthat. It would beanin-| selves completely out-generalled and 
telligible policy, and might be approved | defeated, and they and the liberties of 
by a small minority; but it is not one | Greece with them are at the mercy of 
that would be approved by the majority the conqueror. The other day I looked 
of this House. And if we are to main- | ata great historian of that time, and I 
tain our Empire, we must consider where | cannot help extracting a passage, which 
the dangers are that threaten it, and I hope the House will forgive me if I 
what necessities there are to guard it. I read. Mr. Grote says that the people of 
say these dangers change from time to: Athens doubtless had many infirmities, 
time, as circumstances change, and it andcommittedmany errors; but the worst 
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aror of all—during the years 333-336— 
yas their aversion to the pecuniary 
forts required for prosecuting the war 
against Philip. Then the historian 


goes On to say— 


«Qf the peace party, there were, doubtless, 
gme who acted corruptly ; but many others of 
them, without any taint of personal corruption, 
espoused the same policy more because they 
found it easier, for the time being, to ad- 
minister the city under peace than under war, 
and because War was burdensome and disagree- 
able to them, as well as to their fellow-citizens, 
and because they either did not or would not 
look forward to the consequences of inaction.” 


I think the history of that time—and 
there are other parallel points with 
which I will not now detain the House— 
ought not to be lost sight of in the pre- 
sent case. But there is one other matter 
on which I think it necessary to make a 
fey observations. I have endeavoured 
to explain to the House the general ob- 
jects of the Treaty of Berlin and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. But we 
are challenged not only upon the merits 
of our policy, but upon the mode in 
which we have proceeded in bringing 
that policy to a point. We have had 
some very ugly words applied to us from 
tine to time; but I think it is better 
we should take as little notice of those 
hard words as possible, and I console 
nyself sometimes, when I hear language 
such as has been freely used against us, 
with the reflection of a clever French 
witer, who says that his opponent calls 
him all sorts of names—an assassin, a 
thief, an infidel, a heretic, Judas, Cain, 
andall the rest of it, and then quietly 
alds—“‘ Je ne me soucia pas de tout cela ; 
Cet sa fagon de dire qwil n'est pas de 
non avis.” When I hear such immode- 
rate language made use of, I am led 
to make the same reflection. But, 
Sir, I gladly own that the noble Lord 
isa man of a different calibre. It is 
asked by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
how a Convention which was never 
submitted to the Congress, and had never 
received the approval of Europe, was, in 
the view of the Government, consistent 
with the declarations it made to Europe ? 
He also wanted to know whether it was 
admissible for us to assume such aright 
ofinterference as we denied to Russia 
uder the arrangementof 1856; and he 
proceeded to ask how we reconciled our 
conduct in the matter with the declara- 
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tion that we made to Europe. There 
is another point upon which we have 
been challenged. We have been chal- 
lenged upon the Agreement which it is 
well known—and it is no use trying to 
conceal the fact—was an Agreement 
made with Russia before we entered 
into the Congress of Berlin. Upon both 
of these points I think we stand per- 
fectly clear, and in a position which re- 
quires no real justification. With ro- 
gard to the original Agreement with 
Russia, my noble Friend the Postmaster 
General has put the matter in its true 
light before the House. What was the 
situation in which we were placed? 
When my noble Friend the Marquess 
of Salisbury took the Seals of the Fo- 
reign Office, he issued a Circular about 
which much was said at the time, and 
concerning which much has been said in 
this House to-night. In that Circular 
he pointed out the great objections 
which England felt to the Treaty of San 
Stefano; and what happened? In the 
first place, we had a great amount of 
approval from those who disapproved 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, and we 
also had a great matiy criticisms from 
those who objected to the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken. 
The main criticism upon the Circular 
was, that it was all very well as a nega- 
tive piece of criticism, but that its chief 
fault lay in the fact that it did not point 
out what we were prepared to accept. 
That language was used not only by 
critics in this country, but it was ad- 
dressed to us by, I think I may say, all 
the different foreign Governments with 
whom we were in correspondence. I 
am not going too far in saying that the 
Circular of my noble Friend commanded 
the general approval of all the foreign 
Governments with whom we were in 
communication, and every one of those 

Governments more or less directly said 
to us—‘‘ You have done very well so 

far; but go a little further, and let us 
know what it is you mean to do?” I 

will here, with the permission of the 

House, quote the opinion of my noble 

Friend the Earl of Derby on this point. 

I quote my noble Friend’s expression of 

opinion upon this subject with the 

greater satisfaction, because it is con- 

tained in a speech printed and circu- 

lated by ‘‘The Eastern Question Asso- 

ciation,’”’ with a view to show what tho 

course of England ought to have been 
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in the matter, and that the course 
actually taken was wrong. When that 
Association meets with a passage in a 
speech which particularly commends it- 
self to them, they put it into extra large 
type. This opinion of the Earl of 
Derby is treated in that manner— 

‘‘ Now, my observation is that a Conference 
or Congress is a very convenient agency for 
putting on record in the most formal manner 
international decisions which have already been 
come to in substance; and in these days, when 
we can ask a question and get an answer from 
the furthest end of Europe within 24 hours, it 
is just as easy to ascertain opinion, and almost 
as easy to conduct negotiations, outside a Con- 
gress as within. If I had to deal with the mat- 
ter, I should endeavour to keep the Congress 
alive, saying and doing nothing to prevent its 
ultimate meeting, but letting it stand over until 
the way was smoothed by private and separate 
negotiations between the Powers concerned.”’ 


And further on he says— 


“IT should have placed our views directly 
before the Russian Government, and discussed 
them point by point. The opinions of other 
Governments would not have been difficult to 
obtain. On many points we have got them 
already, and I think that many of the results of 
a Congress might be attained without the rather 
cumbersome machinery of a Congress itself.” 


That is exactly what we were doing. We 
addressed ourselvestothe various Powers, 
and not to Russia alone. There were 
communications going on between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the various 
Powers as to matters that would have 
to be discussed in the Congress. Un- 
doubtedly, if we had gone into the Con- 
gress without any understanding with any 
Power, and without knowing what such 
Power was going to say, in the first 
place, a great deal of time would have 
been wasted, and, in the second place, 
the Congress would certainly have 
broken up, and the result would have 
been—I need not say what. Therefore, 
the course which we took was a per- 
fectly legitimate and fair one, and one 
which it was important we—as having a 
great object in view—should take. No 
complaint has been made with regard 
to that course, except in this country. 
There was no complaint that we were 
dealing in any way unfairly by the Con- 
gress. All these questions were fully 


and freely discussed in the Congress, 
although it was perfectly well under- 
stood that, on certain points, there was 
an Agreement between England and 
Russia, and that we should not break up 
.the Congress, and gotowar. We didnot 
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by that abandon our liberty of discys. 
sion. On the contrary, we express] 
reserved it. It was perfectly well ef 
stood that we reserved our liberty of 
discussion ; and, on more than one Point 
we succeeded in obtaining modifications, 
Then we are told there is something ex. 
traordinary, something unprecedented 
something very mean and shabby, in 
going into Congress with arrangements 
and agreements already made between 
some of the parties. That observation 
is applied not only to this arrangement 
with Russia, but also to the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention. I say there jg 
nothing extraordinary, nothing unpre. 
cedented, nothing not entirely justified 
by the precedents of former times. [ 
could easily give cases, from the days of 
the Treaty of Vienna, and other times; 
but I go to a later period. I take the 
year 1856, and I go to the arrangement 
of the Congress of Paris; and I ask 
whether it was not the case that France, 
Austria, and England went into that 
Congress with a private arrangement 
between them already made? And we 
have executed and ratified a separate 
Treaty very similar, though, of course, 
with some small difference, to that of 
which we are now speaking. They 
made the Tripartite Treaty and Guaran- 
tee while the Congress was still pro- 
ceeding, and they never communicated 
it to the Congress, nor to the British 
Parliament until after it had been rati- 
fied. Our course has been directly in 
accordance with precedent, and I say 
that we adopted an understood and per- 
fectly legitimate mode of carrying on 
diplomatic transactions. But I do not 
like to stand on mere questions of form. 
I say that, in point of substance, it was 
perfectly well known to the other Powers 
that England stood in a different posi- 
tion from those Powers in respect of 
Asiatic questions. From repeated com- 
munications we had with them, it was 
understood from the first what the feel- 
ings of other nations were, and also that 
they were well aware of ours. It was 
perfectly well understood that we were 
not to look for assistance from other 
countries in bringing about a settlement 
as to the Asiatic conquests of Russia, and 
that in that matter we must stand alone. 
They were willing to consult with us 
on the questions of Bulgaria and the 
Dardanelles ; but in respect of the Asiatic 
question, we had no assistance whatever 
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fom them. On the part of Russia, also, 
ye found that she was unwilling to listen 
to proposals for the relinquishment of 
her conquests in Asia ; and, under these 
drcumstances, it was right and proper, 
and I venture to say it was not only 
right, but it was to be expected, we 
should look after our own interests, and 
should make arrangements by which we 
should do for Turkey in Asia what the 
other Powers were doing for Turkey in 
Europe. It is all very well to say that 
our only object was to get possession of 
Cyprus, and, at the same time, to inform 
us that Cyprus is a burdensome and not 
a profitable possession. I do not say 
that it is going to be anything but a 
burden, in the sense in which you 
ye the term. But the object we had in 
view was to maintain Turkey in Asia 
trong enough to guard the passages 
that were required to be guarded, and 
it was necessary that we should come to 
sme arrangement with the Porte which 
vould give us a right and a voice in the 
matter. It is all very well to say we 
need not have given a guarantee. But 
we wanted to show the Porte that it 
night rely upon us, and in that way we 
got a lever to enable us to induce the 
Porte to make such reforms as we may 
agree upon. No doubt, we asked for 
Cyprus partly with a military object, 
partly because we found it was important 
for us, if we should ever have occasion 
to place troops in the Levant, to find a 
station better and more convenient than 
Malta. But the main point we had in 
view was the safeguarding of the Asiatic 
Possessions of Turkey, and in order to 
de so, it was perfectly obvious and 
necessary that we should do our best 
towards the improvement of their Ad- 
ministration. How are we to do that? 
I admit that it is a difficult task ; but 
we have undertaken it, and we have 
undertaken it soberly and seriously and 
in earnest, and we do not believe it is 
impossible. I do not say that in the 
course of six months or a year you can 
produce in that country perfect tranquil- 
lity, and establish a Constitution and 
immaculate Government. No, Sir; there 
are difficulties, and great difficulties, 
which have to be met, and which it will 
take time to eradicate. What is one of 
the great causes of that difficulty ? It 
is the weakness of the Porte, not its 
malice or evil-mindedness. It is there- 
fore necessary that youshould strengthen 
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the Empire of Turkey materially and 
morally. You must do honour to the 
Sultan as a Sovereign, while adopting, 
at one and the same time, the best and 
firmest measures to enable further re- 
forms to be carried out. About those 
reforms there is no great mystery. 
They relate to the revenue system, to 
the judicial and the police system ; and I 
think there will be no great difficulty in 
finding men who will assist in making 
the improvements which we want to in- 
troduce. I maintain it would be absurd, 
wrong, and obviously futile, for me to 
enter into details on such a subject at 
the present time. We have not these 
details cut and dried, although we have 
clear ideas as to the kind of reforms 
which we wish to see carried into effect. 
The revenue system is, perhaps, the first 
point upon which a Government and 
people must come into contact; and, 
therefore, (omands the first attention. 
But there are other matters as important, 
to which I need not now particularly 
refer. This, however, I may say—that 
if we fail in this great task, it will not 
be for want of entering upon it with a 
determination to do our part to fulfil it. 
We feel that it is a task which, in India, 
has not overstrained the administrative 
capacity of Englishmen, and we think 
we may rely upon such men as those 
who have created that great Empire 
to do everything in their power to aid 
us. I earnestly trust that in the work 
we are about to undertake we shall 
have, not only the support of the Sultan 
and the Government of Turkey, but also 
the moral support and cordial goodwill 
of other nations who are equally in- 
terested with ourselves in maintaining 
good government and tranquillity in 
these possessions. We do not occupy 
this position in rivalry with, or to the 
exclusion of, any other Power; but for 
purposes that are of common value 
to all, and in which we hope to be re- 
garded only as the pioneersof civilization. 
I hope, Sir, that in this great task we 
may be sustained and cheered by that 
which is, after all, the greatest support 
of British Ministers—I mean the con- 
fidence and support of our own country- 
men. 

Mr.SULLIVAN: Sir, I ask the House 
to acquit me of any egotism if, at a time 
and under circumstances so unusual, I in- 
terpose. Hon. Gentlemen opposite may, 
at all events, take into account for me that 
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they have just had the supreme advan- 
tage of a speech in their behalf, deli- 
vered from these Benches, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence and ability, by the 
Leader of that Irish Party to which it is 
my honour and pride to belong. That 
speech creates for me the necessity which 
I plead as my excuse, when I ask to be 
allowed in a few brief sentences to vin- 
dicate the vote I am about to give, and 
to vindicate as far as I may that land 
whose voice has never been given against 
liberty. This is the first vote I shall 
have given on any of the many issues 
raised in this House on the Eastern 
Question throughout two years. Like 
my Irish Colleagues, I have shrunk from 
whatever appeared like mere Party 
manoeuvres, and to-night I speak as no 
partizan. I may say now, as I said last 
year, there are no men in this House 
who can hold the scales of judgment 
more impartially and independently on 
this question than Irish Members. For 
as none here can feel as we do against 
Russia as one of the destroyers of Poland, 
so we who have known what it is to 
suffer can also feel, as few others may, 
for subject Christian races groaning 
under a Moslem yoke. From that inde- 
pendent position I judge this issue to- 
night; and I, for one, shall not support 
the Vote of Confidence in Government 
proposed by my eloquent countryman 
opposite, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket). 
I do not say—I do not believe—that the 
Government have been as often wrong 
in this matter as their hostile critics of 
the Liberal Party have from time to time 
alleged. On many of those points I 
thought the Government right, and 
entitled to praise and support; pre- 
eminently so in their demand that the 
Treaty of San Stefano should be laid in 
its entirety before Europe. And to- 
night, in so far as they adopt and stand 
by the Treaty of Berlin, I would give 
them my vote of approval. In so far as 
that Treaty has followed the lines of the 
San Stefano Treaty, as substantially it 
does, I hail it as a great public good ; 
the effectuation of a blessed work of re- 
demption and liberty. [ Cheers.] Ah! I 
missed that word from the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt). I felt a sort of 
pride when I heard those rapturous 
cheers with which the Government 


Benches hailed his every sentence, as far 
Mr. Sullivan 
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as those cheers could be thought to bo 
homage to his. genius and ability, 
wished they were given to him when 
with still more glorious eloquence, he 
pleads the cause of Ireland to a silent 
and hostile array. But to-night, his 
voice was all of Britain’s greatness and 
Britain’s glory ; of Russia’s acquisitions 
and lust of territory. Russia’s lust of 
territory, indeed! Had he no word to 
say of England’s? As I listened to 
his quotations describing Russia’s ap- 
nexations, I almost fancied it was 
a page from the history of British 
rule in India, or a passage from the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. | 
call upon my hon. and learned Friend 
to say, in the face of the country, 
if England is the Power to appear as 
Russia’s accuser, or anyone’s accuser, 
as an annexationist ? But we are not to 
be deceived by the pretence that this is 
a mere question of Russia or Turkey, 
My hon. and learned Friend put it s0, 
but it will not do. We may hate Rus- 
sian annexation as much as he, and yet 
give all our sympathy and aid to the 
work of salvation and liberation in South- 
Eastern Europe. Why did my hon. and 
learned Friend, when arguing as if we 
must needs have Turkish rule or else 
Russian rule—why did he not deal with 
the other and true alternative—namely, 
that of independent or semi-independent 
States or Principalities ? Would this 
be to favour Russian aggrandizement? 
Just contemplate actual facts; judge by 
what has happened before our eyes. 
Roumania is free. Is Roumania Rus- 
sian? Why, Sir, so far from that, if 
she had not been deserted by England, 
and repulsed by Europe, Roumania 
would the other day have measured 
swords with that same Russia. So with 
Herzegovina, with Bosnia, with Monte- 
negro, so with the new Bulgaria. Ah, Sir! 
it is but trying to play on our feelings of 
antipathy to Russia, this endeavour to 
make it all a choice only between 
Turkish rule and Russian rule. I tell 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick, he has not faced the 
real substance and meaning of the ques- 
tion before us. There is in all this busi- 
ness the gigantic issue of liberty or 
slavery for millions of the Christian 
race. For my part, I bless the work 
that has been so far done. Does he re- 
joice that we hail in this hour the ap- 
pearance of a new member of the Euro- 
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pean family ? A new State has been 
horn, and terrible has been its baptism 
of blood and fire. Has he no word of 
cheer for this child of liberty, young 
Bulgaria? And if, indeed, he rejoices— 
thon. Gentlemen do reallyrejoice, and do 
not secretly grieve, at this much of what 
the Berlin Treaty has confirmed, whom 
have we to thank for such a glorious 
york? By the price of whose blood and 
treasure has this work of liberty been 
acoomplished ? Not by yours. Would 
that it had been. It might have been 
so; but you would not. Whose sword, 
then, must my hon. and learned Friend 
and myself thank for this? Why, the 
svord of that Russia which he rises here 
to assail; not the sword of that England 
of whose glories he is so tender. I can 
tell him that often ere now even despotic 
Powers have been the agencies of 
liberty. It was so when, joining this 
same Russia, England and France 50 
years ago broke the fetters of Greece— 
yea, Turkish fetters; and I invite my 
hon. and learned Friend to name, if he 
can, a European war that England en- 
tered on, for 80 years, in which the heart 
of Ireland went with her save and except 
those two occasions on which, in Greece 
and in Syria, at the call of chivalrous 
Christian France, England struck the 
Turkish Power. And now, by the secret 
Convention of June, you have, on the 
one hand, sold yourselves to be the prop 
and mainstay of this Power; and, on 
the other hand, set the evil example of 
annexation. [‘‘ No, no!” ‘‘ yes, yes! ’”] 
You guarantee Turkey in Asia on 
Turkish promises of reform. We have 
hed all this before, and what came 
of your Guarantees of Turkish au- 
thority on condition of reform? Why, 
that the reform went to sleep, and your 
Guarantee merely upheld the old régime 
of corruption, tyranny, and fraud. And 
this is what must go on from age to age, 
forsooth, because we dislike Russia. 
Yes, I, too, abhor some deeds of Russia ; 
but who else has been the friend of the 
Christian races in the East? My hon. 
and learned Friend appealed to our reli- 
gious emotions, as if Catholics must 
necessarily side with Turkish rule. I 
would remind him that it was the voice 
and the influence of a Catholic Pope that 
gave to European history the victory of 
Lepanto. Whatever historic associa- 
tions we, as Irishmen and Catholics, 
possess in Eastern affairs, are all—thank 





God !—on the side of the Cross, not the 
Crescent. The last man of my name, 
one in whom perished the chieftainship 
of an Irish clan, fell sword in hand on 
the ramparts of Belgrade. The memory 
of the gallant Pole, John Sobieski, has 
not faded from the world. Yes, Sir, all 
our associations, as Irishmen and as Ca- 
tholics alike, are with the cause in which 
those men fell. The blood they poured 
on that Eastern soil is avenged to-day. 
May we not say it bears rich fruit in the 
resurrection of the Christian flag which 
waves over free Bulgaria? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I know the House, after four nights’ 
debate, is anxious for a division ; and at 
this hour of the morning I should have 
felt disposed, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to waive the privilege I pos- 
sess of making a reply upon the whole 
debate, had it not been for one omission 
which I unfortunately made in my 
speech on Monday, and which has so 
often been referred to. Therefore, I 
could not altogether pass it by without 
giving rise to some misinterpretation. 
It was observed by my hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), that I made no re- 
ference to the Prerogative, and my hon. 
Friend immediately attributed that 
omission to the proper cause; and, 
although the more ingenious intellect 
of some hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
have discovered other reasons, the ex- 
planation of the omission is the one 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman. The 
fact is, I intended among the other sub- 
jects which, imperfectly, as I am aware, 
I brought before the House, to mention 
that question of Prerogative; but, 
owing to the multiplicity of subjects 
under my attention, the few sentences I 
intended to devote to it entirely escaped 
my recollection. In alluding to it now, 
I will not detain the House for any 
length. Sir, I do not for a moment 
deny—I do not think it possible to deny 
—the right of the Crown, on the advice 
of responsible Ministers, to do certain 
acts, and to conclude ‘Treaties. It is 
quite unnecessary for hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to argue at 
great length to show that that has been 
on all occasions the practice. That I 
entirely admit. But what appears to 
me is this—that the successful working 
of our Constitution depends to a very 
great degree—I may say mainly—on 
no one of the powers of the Constitution 
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being over-strained. In my opinion, the 
Constitutional right of the Crown has 
been unduly strained by the exercise of 
it upon this occasion. Well, Sir, it is 
said that Treaties have been entered 
into without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, and among the cases which have 
been put forward, there is none which 
has been more frequently alluded to than 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1856. Sir, I 
maintain the circumstances of all these 
Treaties to which reference has been 
made are entirely different to the cir- 
cumstances under which this Treaty has 
been made. I will not go into anumber 
of cases; but take the Treaty of 1856. 
Parliament and the country were per- 
fectly aware with what objects the war 
with Russia had been entered upon, and 
they knew the main points which the 
Plenipotentiaries had to consider at 
Paris. Parliament and the country 
knew that the war had been fought for 
the maintenance of the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
and they also knew that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries in Paris were endeavouring 
to conclude a Treaty which should give 
final effect to the object for which the 
war had been waged. The Tripartite 
Treaty was a means for obtaining the 
object for which we went to war—in 
fact, it was a continuation and exe- 
cution of a policy perfectly well under- 
stood and approved. But what is the 
case now? We have been told over 
and over again—we have been told espe- 
cially by the noble Lord the President 
of the Board of Trade (Viscount Sandon) 
—that this is the initiation of a new 
policy. But I doubt whether—and I 
have good reason to doubt—it is any 
policy at all, and that itis really nothing 
more than a temporary expedient. What 
is the policy which, up to the present 
time, Her Majesty’s Government have 
been pursuing, and which. has had the 
assent of Parliament? It has been a 
policy of neutrality in the war with 
Turkey; it has been a policy of aban- 
donment of the principle of preserving 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire—in fact, it has been a 
policy of strict neutrality, with certain 
reservations as to certain specified points 
—a policy of leaving Turkey to her fate. 
But in this Convention, we have the 
beginning of a policy of a totally dif- 
ferent character—we have, in a revived 
condition, the policy abandoned in 


The Marquess of Hartington 








Europe. We have, in this, every pre- 
vious proceeding of the Government 
reversed. If any observations were 
necessary to show how unexpected and 
how unnecessary this policy was, I have 
only to refer to the astonishment and 
excitement caused, both in this House 
and in the country, by the announce. 
ment of this Treaty. Sir, I say this 
Treaty has been concluded under circum. 
stances totally different to those under 
which any other Treaty has been con- 
cluded. Although I do not say it would 
have been necessary that the Government 
should have laid that Treaty upon the 
Table, yet I do say, after a declaration 
of policy made to the House and the 
people, before they embarked ona totally 
different policy, the House might have 
been and ought to have been consulted, 
I say there has been a straining of the 
Prerogative of the Crown in this matter, 
and I venture to say that in time to come 
it will be far more difficult than it has 
hitherto been to maintain that practice 
of the Prerogative of the Crown. Nov, 
Sir, I feel that there have been one or 
two remarkable omissions in the course 
of this debate to which I must call the 
attention of the House. We have been 
addressed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the Treaty of Berlin gene- 
rally, and more especially with regard 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Sir, 
we have been addressed by the Home 
Secretary, we have been addressed by 
the President of the Board of Trade; 
but we have not been addressed on the 
subject of the military and naval obli- 
gations in which the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention involves us. Itis somewhat 
remarkable that we have not been ad- 
dressed either by the Secretary of State 
for War, or by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, nor by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India. Sir, I think 
it would have been of interest to the 
House to hear from one of those autho- 
rities in what way the acquisition of the 
Island of Cyprus adds either to our mili- 
tary or naval power? I think it would 
have been desirable if we had been 
answered by some of those Gentlemen 
as to points urged frequently in the 
course of this debate as to the nature, 
the extent, and the possibility of our 
meeting the onerous engagements we 
have assumed in respect to the protec- 
tion of Turkey against Russia. But not 
one word have we heard in explanation 
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of these matters. Then there is another 
important fact on which no explanation 
has been made by the Government. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) called 
very especial attention to the declaration 
which was made by Lord Salisbury, the 

resent Foreign Secretary, a little more 
than a year ago, on the subject of our 
position in regard to Asia Minor and 
Armenia. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not touch upon that part of the ques- 
tin at all. He did not explain 
the reasons which had induced Lord 
Salisbury to make so total and complete 
a change in his opinions on that subject 
in the course of 12 months. I cannot 
help arriving at the conclusion—and I 
think the House will be disposed to do 
the same—that this is not a deliberate 
policy on the part of the Government, 
that thisis not the policy which occurred 
to the Government this time last year, 
but it is a policy which has occurred to 
them simply in order to carry off the 
failure of all the professions they have 
made, and to induce the country to 
accept a result so different from that 
which they were led to expect from the 
Berlin Congress. There has been no 
other explanation of this extraordinary 
change given by the Government ; and in 
the absence of that explanation, I cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that 
this policy is not the result of conviction, 
but only a makeshift to avoid what 
would either appear to be a diplomatic 
defeat or the waste of a great deal of 
unnecessary preparation that was made. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
338: Majority 143. 


AYES. 

Acland, Sir T. D. Brassey, H. A. 
Allen, W. S Brassey, T. 
Anderson, G. Briggs, W. E. 
Ashley, hon. E, M. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Backhouse, E. Bristowe, 8S. B. 
Balfour, Sir G. Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Barclay, A. C. Brogden, A. 
Barclay, J. W. Bruce, Lord C. 
Barran, J. Burt, T. 
Bass, A. Cameron, C. 
Bass, H. Campbell, Sir G. 
Baxter, rt. hn. W. E. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Bazley, Sir T. H. 
Beaumont, Colonel F. Cave, T. 
Bell, I. L. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Blake, T. Chadwick, D. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. | Chamberlain, J. 
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Chambers, Sir T. 

Childers, rt. hn. H.C. E. 

Cholmeley, Sir H. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cole, H. T. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Collins, E. 

Colman, J. J. 

Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowan, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Cross, J. K. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Delahunty, J. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, J. C. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 

Egerton,Admiralhn.F. 

Faweett, H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 


Fletcher, I. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hankey, T 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, F, 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Holms, J. 
Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, E. S. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, E. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Sir U. 
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Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Laing, S. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, gir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lush, Dr. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, J. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D. C. 
Marling, 8. 8S. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, S. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 


* Noel, E. 


Nolan, Major 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 

Parker, C. 8. 

Peel, A. W. 

Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Plimsoll, S. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 

Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Rylands, P. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 

Sheil, E. 

Sheridan, H. B. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, A. J. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Colonel 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Swanston, A. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
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Taylor, P. A. 

Temple, right hon. W. 
Cowper- 

Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 

Trevelyan, G. O. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 

Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, H. H. 

Waddy, S. D. 

Waterlow, Sir S. H. 

Weguelin, T. M. 

Whitbread, S. 
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Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, C. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Young, A. W. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, rt. hn. W. P. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Agnew, R. V. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allcroft, J. D. 

Allen, Major 

Allsopp, C. 

Allsopp, H. 
Anstruther, Sir W. 
Arbuthnot, Lt.-Col. G. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 
Ashbury, J. L. 
Assheton, R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach,rt. hon. SirM.H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. 
Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowyer, Sir G. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, M. 

Brooks, W. C. 

Bruce, hon. T. 
Bruen, H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Butt, I. 

3uxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Charley, W. T. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C, 





Clowes, S. W. 

Cobbold, T. C. 

Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 

Coope, O. E. 

Cordes, T. 

Corry, hon. H. W. L. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 

Cowen, J. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Cuninghame, Sir W. 

Cust, H. C. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, C. 

Dalway, M. R. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Deedes, W. 

Denison, C. B. 

Denison, W. B. 

Denison, W. E. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Douglas, Sir G. 

Drax, J. S. W.S. E. 

Duff, J. 

Dunbar, J. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 

Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Egerton, Sir P. G. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elphinstone,SirJ.D.H. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Errington, G. 

Estcourt, G. 8. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 

Fellowes, E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Forester, C. T. W. 

Foster, W. H. 

Fraser, Sir W. A. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

Freshfield, C. K. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, J, T. Agg- 
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Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy,hn.A. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hn.S. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Giles, A. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, W. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Guinness, Sir A. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. C. D. 
Heath, R. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. 8S. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hick, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 
Home, Captain 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. A. N. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Isaac, S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B, 
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Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H, G, 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewis, O. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L, 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Macartney, J. W. 5, 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G, 
Moore, A. 
Moray, Colonel H. D. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morris, G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, Lt.-Colonel 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’Beirne, Major 
O’Byrne, W. R. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’ Donoghue, The 
O’Gorman, P. 
O'Leary, W. 
O’Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, P. 
Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 
Power, R. 
Praed, C. T. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
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Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Shirley, 8. E. 

Shute, General 

Sidebottom, T. H. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 

Smollett, P. B. 

Somerset, Lord H.R.C, 

Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Starkey, L. R. 

Starkie, J. P. C. 

Steere, L. 

Stewart, M. J. 

Storer, G. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 


accept it. 


by the noble Lord. 
Words added. 
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Puleston, J. H. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Raikes, H. C. Tennant, R. 

Read, C. S. Thornhill, T. 

Repton, G. W. Thwaites, D. 

Ridley, E. Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Ripley, H. W. Torr, 

Ritchie, C. T Tremayne, J. 

Rodwell, B. B. H. Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Roebuck, J. A. Turnor, E. 
Rothschild,Sir N.M. de Verner, E. W. 

Round, J. Wait, W. K. 

Russell, Sir C. Walker, O. O. 

Ryder, G. R. Walker, T. E. 

Salt, T. Wallace, Sir R. 

Samuda, J. D’A. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Sanderson, T. K. ‘Walsh, hon. A. 

Sandon, Viscount Warburton, P. E. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Ward, M. F. 


Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley, Colonel 
Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Whitelaw, A. 
Whitworth, W. 
Williams, Sir F, M. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, W. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Yeaman, J. 

Yorke, hon. E. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. ' 
inn, R. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he had an Amendment on the Paper 
to the effect that no territory in Europe 
should be restored to Turkey without at 
least the guarantee of administrative 
autonomy deemed necessary by the Con- 
ference of Constantinople ; but as it had 
been so completely adopted by the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he hoped the Government would 
He would take that oppor- 
tunity of saying that he had voted for 
the Motion of the noble Lord, and he 
wished to explain, as he did not have 
the opportunity of making a speech be- 
fore the division, that he did so upon a 
somewhat different basis than that stated 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for com- 
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municating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, 
the Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the 
Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has learnt 
with deep satisfaction the termination of the late 
unhappy War, and the conclusion of a Treaty 
between the Great Powers of Europe; and ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that the arrangements 
made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may, under the blessing of Providence, 
avail to preserve Peace, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of large populations in the East, and to 
maintain the interest of this Empire. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL— [ Zords.] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 
[BILLS 156-292.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Regulation as to employ- 
ment of child under 10, and certificate of 
knowledge being condition of employ- 
ment of child over 10). 

Mr. RAMSAY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, lines 20 and 21, to leave 
out ‘‘ thirteen,” and insert ‘‘ fourteen.” 
It would have the effect of making the 
limit of age the same as that in the 
Factory Act. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL observed, 
that in England, 13 was the rule, and 
he objected to its being made different 
in Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the only 
object was to assimilate the ages with 
those of the Factory Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Restriction on casual em- 
ployment of children). 


On the Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Amend- 
ment made in page 2, line 4, to leave out 
‘¢ thirteen,’’ and insert ‘‘ fourteen.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Exception to prohibition of 
employment of children). 

Mr. RAMSAY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 14, to leave out 
‘““two,”? and insert ‘‘ three.” The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to make 
it necessary that schools should be 
within three, instead of two, miles’ dis- 
tance of children. 
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Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
this was another Amendment that he 
thought should be more fully discussed 
before it was passed. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE stated, that 
the matter had been considered by the 
Government, and that after very careful 
consideration they had adopted the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Definition of employment 
in case of parent). 

Mr. OC. S. PARKER asked, if he 
rightly understood that under the clause 
persons would be liable to imprison- 
ment for any period not exceeding 14 
days? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the object of imprisonment as directed 
by the Bill was to punish a person for not 
sending his children to school. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 9 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Teachers may be appointed 
for fixed periods not exceeding five 
years. Removal of such teachers). 

Mr. GRANT DUFF moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 5, line 22, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ Latin, Greek, modern 
languages,”’ and insert— 


“The language, literature, and history of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of France, Germany, and the other principal 
European countries, Latin and Greek.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE was afraid 
that he could not assent to the Amend- 
ment, and for this reason, that the words 
used in the section were at present suffi- 
cient to define the class of schools to 
which it was intended to apply. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that the 
Amendment had been pressed upon him 
very much by schoolmasters, who con- 
sidered it right that the alteration should 
be made; and that, as under the present 
Act, the study of English should not 
be placed at a great disadvantage. 
They considered that it was very objec- 
tionable that people should be led to sup- 
pose that the study of Latin and Greek 
took higher rank for the purpose of 
school instruction than the study of Eng- 
lish. At that late hour it was impossible 
to go into the arguments on the subject, 
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but he was prepared to argue the mat. 
ter at considerable length. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE remarked 
that the words of the present clause 
which were the same as those used in 
the Act of 1872, were sufficiently com. 
prehensive to include all the branches 
of education which the hon. Member 
desired. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, if 
the Amendment was to have real prac. 
tical effect, he would heartily support 
it; but if it was a mere question of 
words, he thought it was scarcely worth 
while to press it. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, after the 
expressions of opinion he had heard, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause A (Expenses of higher class 
school buildings may be paid out of 
school fund and charged on rates). 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 5, line 15, after 
‘‘management,”’ to insert— 

“And shall be empowered to pay from the 
school fund such other expenses for the promo- 
tion of efficient education in the said school as 
are not provided for by the revenues stated in 
section sixty-two of the principal Act: Pro. 
vided, That no expenditure under this section 
shall be incurred without the consent of the 
Scotch Education Department.’’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to the 
Amendment, the object of which would 
be to have higher education paid for out 
of the public rates. He was quite pre- 
pared, in so far as the Bill went, to allow 
school boards to maintain schools out of 
the public rates; but there was strong 
objection to going beyond that. Great 
complaints had already been made about 
the school rates which had been levied. 





If they were going to endow higher 
education it should be in the form of 
exhibitions, and such like; and not by 
reducing, at the public expense, the cost 
of education to those who were able to 
pay for it. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR could not 
understand the objection to the Amend- 
ment, which he thought would have been 
assented to at once. The principal Act 
intended to promote very much the edu- 
cation of the higher schools; but on its 
being worked out, it was found that 
these schools had been deprived of the 
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support which was intended for them. 

Almost all the chief schools boards in 

Scotland desired to have the power 

which the clause would confer upon 
them, and he was equally sure the opi- 
nion of the country favoured it. 

Mr. MARK STEWART supported 
the Amendment, in favour of which a 
strong feeling prevailed in Scotland. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL supported 
the Amendment. It was quite as im- 
portant to have efficient secondary 
schools as it was to provide efficient 
elementary schools. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, if the 
Amendment were embodied in the Bill, 
it would provide for the education of 
the rich as well as the poor coming 
out of the public rates in Scotland. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had advocated the 
establishment of secondary schools at 
the expense of the rates, and if that 
were agreed to, there would be a 
secondary as well as primary school in 
every parish. Already, the expenses on 
the ratepayers were very great in con- 
sequence of the Education Act, and he 
knew there was considerable feeling on 
the subject in the country. He agreed 
in education being extended to certain 
classes by means of the rates; but he 
objected to any money being applied for 
the purpose of educating the children of 
those who could afford to pay for their 
instruction. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE did not in 
any way object to the Amendment. He 
thought it was quite out of the question 
to say that its intention was to establish 
throughout Scotland secondary schools. 
The intention of the Amendment seemed 
to him to be quite plain, and that was 
to enable school boards to render effec- 
tive secondary high-class schools. 

GenzrAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
approved of the Amendment, because it 
was surrounded with such safeguards, 
that abuses in respect to burdensome 
charges on the ratepayers without re- 
striction, were nearly impracticable. He, 
therefore, hoped the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) would 
not divide against it. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, there was no one 
more anxious than himself to see higher 
education placed within the reach of all 
classes; but he was not certain that the 
object of the Amendment would be 
understood in Scotland as securing that 
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end. He thought it would be much 
better to withdraw the Amendment until 
another Sessionjof Parliament; and then 
when the people of Scotland had had an 
opportunity of understanding its inten- 
tion, it could, if necessary, be brought 
forward again. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. J. STEWART moved the fol- 
lowing new Clause :— 


(School Boards may unite.) 


“Tt shall be lawful for any one or more School 
Boards, whether of parishes or of burghs, with 
the sanction of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, to unite with any other School Board or 
School Boards, whether of parishes or burghs, 
for the purposes of the principal Act and this 
Act, and in the event of an agreement to unite 
being so come to the localities represented by 
the boards so agreeing to unite shall from and 
after the general election of a School Board next 
ensuing after such agreethent cease to have 
separate School Boards, and shall be united into 
one school district and shall have a School Board 
accordingly.”’ 


He hoped the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would see his way to ac- 
cept the proposal, which was that, in 
certain cases, school boards, if they 
thought necessary, might unite. The 
principal Act gave power to a parish 
school board to absorb a burgh school 
board ; but a burgh school board could 
not absorb a parish school board. The 
clause was intended to meet the latter 
case. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE did not dis- 
agree with the hon. Member when ho 
said that there were cases for which it 
might be desirable to provide a power 
for union. But he did not by any 
means believe that the boards them- 
selves should have the power of de- 
ciding whether they would unite. That 
was a matter for the consideration of the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. J. STEWART said, that as he 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to accept the proposal, he 
had no objection to withdraw the clause 
and to bring it up in an amended form. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. STEWART moved to insert 
the following Clause :— 
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(Removal of doubt as to right of schoolmaster 
to the franchise.) 


‘Whereas doubts have arisen as to the right 

of a teacher of a public school under a School 
Board, who holds office at the pleasure of the 
Board, and who occupies as part of the emolu- 
ments of his office any lands or heritages under 
the School Board, to be registered as a voter and 
to vote at elections for a Member or Members 
of Parliament, in respect of the qualification 
afforded by such lands and heritages: And 
whereas it is expedient that such doubts should 
be removed, Be it enacted, That it shall be no 
objection to the name of any such teacher being 
placed on the register of voters for the burgh or 
county within which such lands or heritages are 
situate, that the lands or heritages occupied by 
him, and on which his claim to the franchise 
rests, are held as part of the emoluments of his 
office, and at the pleasure of the School 
Board.” 
He was willing to agree to the altera- 
tion of words proposed by the hon. 
Member for the Wigton Burghs — 
namely, to substitute the words “lands 
or heritages ” for ‘‘ dwelling house.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the clause 
was not in Order, and could not be 
moved. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that it had been 
understood that after the introduction 
of this Bill, all schoolmasters would ob- 
tain the franchise. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY hoped the Go- 
vernment would make some provision for 
granting the franchise to schoolmasters. 
Possibly, the words of the clause were 
not the best that could be devised; but 
some amendment of the Bill might be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that it ap- 
peared to him that a clause dealing with 
the franchise would not be in Order in 
an education measure. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the Com- 
mittee would like to be informed whe- 
ther it would be possible, at any time 
during the progress of the Bill, to have 
such a clause as this inserted? Un- 
doubtedly, it was understood that this 
clause would be accepted; and he felt 
that, when the only provision by which 
teachers would have aclaim to the fran- 
chise was struck out, it was with the 
opinion that the franchise would be 
secured by the subsequent introduction 
of this clause. 

THE CHAIRMAN remarked, that he 
had already said the clause was not 
in Order. The Committee could only 
deal with the Bill; a clause relating 
to the franchise was not within its 
purview. 


Mr. J. Stewart 
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Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
he withdrew an Amendment, on the un- 
derstanding that a clause to this effect 
would be accepted. 

Toe CHAIRMAN repeated that a 
clause relating to the franchise was out 
of Order, but the hon. Member would 
be in Order in moving his first clause. 

Mr. MARK STEWART begged to 
move, after Clause 18, to insert the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

(Retiring allowance to teachers of higher class 
public schools.) 

‘That Clause sixty-one of the principal Act (one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two) shall 
extend to retiring allowance to be granted by 
School Boards to teachers of higher class public 
schools as well as elementary public schools.” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE thought 
that if a clause really were necessary to 
effect the object in view, one might be 
introduced; but he did not consider that 
the clause as it stood was admissible. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, there had 
been a great deal of discussion with re- 
ference to the status of schoolmasters 
under the former Act; but, anxious as 
he was to have the situation of a school- 
master improved, and his remuneration 
largely increased, he was sure that the 
present proposal was inopportune, and 
would have a detrimental effect. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MARK STEWART moved the 

following new Clause :— 
(Removal from office of teachers.) 

‘‘ Notwithstanding anything contained in 
section fifty-five of the principal Act, the prin- 
cipal teacher of a school appointed after the 
passing of the Act of 1872, may be removed 
from office at any time, by summary procedure 
before the sheriff in case of immorality or cruelty, 
or on a report by one of Her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors of schools in case of incompetency, ineffi- 
ciency, or neglect of duty; such report to be 
approved by the Scotch Education Department.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not see that there was any necessity for 
this clause. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the object of it was to fix some limit to 
the power of a school board to remove 
a teacher. At present they might get 
rid of a schoolmaster for the most trivial 
matters. 


Clause negatived. 


Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, in page 6, after Clause 22, to 
insert the following Clause :— 
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(Extension of burghs for municipal purposes 
not to alter School Board areas unless other- 
wise ordered by Scotch Education Depart- 


ment.) 
“Where by any local Act, or under the 


wers of any public general Act, the area of 
any burgh shall hereafter be extended for 
municipal or police purposes, such extension 
shall not alter for the purposes of the prin- 
cipal Act or this Act the area of such burgh, 
or the area of any parish from which any dis- 
trict shall be taken for such extension; and the 
valuation roll of such extended burgh, so far as 
it relates to such district, shall, for the pur- 
poses of the principal Act and this Act, be held 
to bea part of the valuation roll applicable to 
such parish, unless and until such district be 
annexed to the said burgh for those purposes in 
manner hereinafter mentioned: Provided al- 
ways, That the Scotch Education Department 
may at any time, after due inquiry, order such 
district to be annexed to such burgh for the 
purposes of the principal Act and this Act, 
upon such terms and subject to such arrange- 
ments as in the educational interests of the dis- 
trict the said department may think desirable.”’ 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE observed, 
that very inconvenient results might be 
produced by the extension of school 
board districts, in regard to the property 
and arrangement of the different dis- 
tricts. . He would suggest to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Lanark- 
shire that he should amend his clause, 
by providing that the Scotch Education 
Department, in directing that a district 
should be annexed to a burgh for school 
board purposes, should be limited to 
cases where it formed part of the same 
county. Further, he would suggest 
that the words at the end of the clause, 
“in the educational interests of the dis- 
trict,”’ should be omitted. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that in certain 
cases, before the limits of a district 
could be altered, the sanction, or at least 
the concurrence, of the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners was requisite. 

Dr. CAMERON saw no reason why 
there should be any difference between 
England and Scotland in that matter, 
and thought there would be no more 
difficulty in Scotland than was expe- 
rienced in England. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE pro- 
posed only that the alteration should be 
made after full and proper inquiry by 
the Education Department. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(Manual of elementary natural science.) 
“That, immediately after the passing of this 
Act, it shall be the duty of the Scotch Educa- 
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tion Department to cause to be prepared a 
manual of elementary natural science, and 
that, on and after the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, the use 
of the said manual shall be obligatory in all 
public schools throughout Scotland.”’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY did not exactly 
understand what would be the effect of 
this clause, and thought there would be 
some difficulty with regard to it. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the Scotch Education Department and 
the Government were exceedingly un- 
willing to force a manual of this kind 
upon the public schools in Scotland, and 
thought it would be better to leave its 
adoption to their own choice. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF observed, that 
if a manual of elementary science were 
not introduced by the Government, it 
would be 20 years before it was adopted. 
He proposed the clause as the only prac- 
tical mode of securing its adoption. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
Scotch Education Department ought to 
take the matter up, and so soon as pos- 
sible supply the manual. 


Clause negatived. - 


Mr. RAMSAY moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Burgh School Board in certain cases may in- 
clude parish School Board.) 

“In the case of any parish within which 
there is a burgh having a separate School Board, 
and containing a population greater in number 
than the population of the landward part of 
such parish, it shall be lawful for the Scotch 
Education Department to order that such land- 
ward parish, from and after a date to be spe- 
cified in such order, shall cease to have a sepa- 
rate School Board, and shall, for the purposes 
of the principal Act and of this Act, be in- 
cluded in the area of such burgh and be subject 
to the School Board of the same.” 


He said, that it simply carried out the 
19th clause of the principal Act, under 
which the Education Department from 
time to time had authority to order that 
any town having a school board should 
cease to have a board, and that its 
board should be merged in that of the 
parish. This clause provided for cases 
where it was desirable to merge the 
parish school board in that of the 
burgh. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE suggested that 
the clause should be brought up on 
Report. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE was aware 
that there were one or two places in 
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Scotland where the parish was so small 
that there was no school board, and 
the children attended the neighbour- 
ing burgh school. He knew only, how- 
ever, of two such instances. On the 
other hand, there were a great many 
cases where considerable hardship would 
be effected by this clause. If the clause 
were adopted at all, it ought to be re- 
modelled. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the primary 
object of the clause was to meet the 
case of places where there was no school 
board, and the children were educated 
in the burgh schools, their own districts 
bearing no share of the expense. The 
clause was also designed to meet cases— 
as that of the burgh of Renfrew—where 
the outlying district was willing to bear 
its share of the burden. Considerable 
inconvenience was experienced in such 
cases from the modes of election in 
burghs and parishes being different. 
In no single instance would the rate- 
payers be prejudiced, because the Edu- 
cation Department had full power to 
prevent any wrong being done. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
hoped the clause would not be pressed. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAMSAY next moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

(Detached parts of parish to form part of parish 
by which they are surrounded.) 

“For the purposes of the principal Act and 
of this Act, all detached parts of parishes shall 
be considered as forming part of that parish 
by which they are surrounded, or, if partly sur- 
rounded by two or more parishes, then as form- 
ing part of that parish with which they have 
the longest common boundary : Provided, That, 
in case any question or dispute shall arise under 
this section, the same shall be settled and deter- 
mined by the Scotch Education Department, 
whose decision shall be final.”’ 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE intimated 
that he could not accept the clause. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought that 
exceptional cases, like those under con- 
sideration, should be provided for. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE observed, 
that it would be a great pity to over- 
turn all existing arrangements for the 
sake of a few isolated cases. 


Clause negatived. 
Mr. TREVELYAN moved the fol- 
lowing Clauses :— 


“The word sheriff, or sheriff of the county, 
in the principal Act and in this Act, shall mean 


The Lord Advocate 
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any police magistrate in any burgh where the 
ordinary sheriff courts are not regularly held. 

“Every School Board shall have it in its 
power to compel all half-time children in 
attendance at Board Schools to attend one par. 
ag school should it deem it desirable to 

O 80. 

“ That, notwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary in section seventy of the principal Act, 
proceedings may be taken against a defaulting 
parent at intervals of not less than three weeks 
after a previous conviction.”’ 


He said, the first two clauses were 
Amendments of Clause 21; and with 
regard to the third, it proceeded upon a 
pretty-well established principle. The 
proposal to give the School Board power 
to compel half-time children to attend 
any particular school did not, he thought, 
conflict with any previous legislation. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE remarked 
that the Factory Acts gave a right of 
choice as to the particular school to be 
attended. 


Clauses, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

“When two or more parishes or parts of 
parishes are united, whether quoad omnia or 
quoad sacra, such united parishes or parts of 
parishes shall for the purposes of the Education 
(Scotland) Acts, 1872 and 1878, be esteemed one 
parish.” 


Tur LORD ADVOCATE was ssur- 
prised that the hon. Member desired to 
introduce a clause which would neces- 
sarily have the effect of diminishing the 
area of school boards. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF (for Mr. R. W. 
Durr) moved the following Clause :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the provision in Clause 16 
of the principal Act, providing for the election 
of a School Board in each parish and burgh once 
and not oftener in every period of three years, 
it is hereby enacted that, from and after the 
passing of this Act, the election of a School Board 
shall take place once only in five years.” 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Barctay, 
the following Clause was read a first 
and second time, and added to the Bill :— 


(Compulsory purchase of sites.—Regulations as 
to the purchase of land compulsorily.—Publi- 
cation of notices.—Service of notices.— Petition 
to Education Department.—No order valid 
until confirmed by Parliament.—Costs how to 
be defrayed.) 

“With respect to the purchase of land by 

School Boards for the purposes of the Education 
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(Scotland) Acts, 1872 and 1878, the following 

provisions shall have effect (that is to say) :— 

“(1,.) ‘The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1845,’ and the Acts amend- 
ing the same, shall be incorporated with this 
Act, except the provisions relating to access 
to the special Act; and in construing those 
Acts for the purposes of this section the 
special Act shall be construed to mean this 
Act, and the promoters of the undertaking 
shall be construed to mean the School Board, 
and land shall be construed to include any 
right over land ; 

“(2.) The School Board, before putting in 
force any of the powers of the said Acts, 
with respect to the purchase and taking of 
land otherwise than by agreement, shall—- 
“(a.) Publish, during three consecutive 

weeks in the months of October and No- 

vember, or either of them, a notice de- 
scribing shortly the object for which the 

land is proposed to be taken, naming a 

place where a plan of the land proposed 

to be taken may be seen at all reasonable 
hours, and stating the quantity of land 
that they require, and shall further ; 

“(b.) After such publication, serve a notice, 
in manner mentioned in this section on 
every owner or reputed owner, lessee or 
reputed lessee, and occupier of such land, 
defining in each case the particular land 
intended to be taken, and requiring an 
answer stating whether the person so 
served assents, dissents, or is neuter in 
respect of taking such land ; 

“(c.) Such notice shall be served — 

“(a.) By delivery of the same personally 
on the person required to be served, or, 
if such person is absent abroad, to his 
agent; or 

“(b.) By leaving the same at the usual or 
last known place of abode of such per- 
son as aforesaid, or by forwarding the 
same by post in a registered letter, 
addressed to the usual or last known 
place of abode of such person. 

3.) Upon compliance with the provisions 
contained in this section with respect to 
notices the School Board may, if they think 
fit, present a petition under their seal to the 
Scotch Education Department (hereinafter 
called ‘the Department’), praying that an 
order may be made authorising the School 
Board to put in force the powers of the said 
Acts with respect to the purchase and taking 
of land otherwise than by agreement, so far 
as regards the land therein mentioned ; the 
petition shall state the land intended to be 
taken and the purposes for which it is re- 
quired, and the names of the owners, lessees, 
and occupiers of land who have assented, 
dissented, or are neuter in respect of the 
taking of such land, or who have returned 
no answer to the notice, and shall be sup- 
ported by such evidence as the Department 
may from time to time require ; 

“(4.) If, on consideration of the petition, and 
proof of the publication and service of the 
proper notices, the Department think fit to 
proceed with the case, they may, if they 
think fit, appoint some person to inquire in 
the district in which the land is situate 
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respecting the propriety of the proposed 

order, and also direct such person to hold a 

public inquiry ; 

(5.) After such consideration and proof, 

and after receiving a report made upon any 

such inquiry, the Department may make the 
order prayed for, authorising the School 

Board to put in force with reference to the 

land referred to in such order the powers of 

the said Acts with respect to the purchase 
and taking of land otherwise than by agree- 
ment, or any of them, and either absolutely 
or with such conditions and modifications as 
they may think fit, and it shall be the duty 
of the School Board to serve a copy of any 
order so made in the manner and upon the 
persons in which and upon whom notices 
in respect of the land to which the order 
relates are required by this Act to be served ; 

“(6.) No order so made shall be of any 
validity unless the same has been confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, and it shall be lawful 
for the Department, as soon as conveniently 
may be, to obtain such confirmation, and 
the Act confirming such order shall be 
deemed to be a public general Act of 
Parliament ; 

‘“‘(7,) The Department, in case of their re- 
fusing or modifying such order, may make 
such order as they think fit for the allow- 
ance of the costs, charges, and expenses of 
any person whose land is proposed to be 
taken of andjincident to such application 
and inquiry respectively ; 

“(8.) All costs, charges, and expenses in- 
curred by the Department in relation to any 
order under this section shall, to such 
amount as the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury,think’proper to direct, and 
all costs, charges, and expenses of any per- 
son which shall be so allowed by the Depart- 
ment as aforesaid, shall become a charge 
upon the school fund of the district to which 
such order relates, and be repaid to the 
said Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
‘Treasury or to such person respectively, by 
annual instalments not exceeding five, to- 
gether with interest after the yearly rate of 
five pounds in the hundred, to be computed 
from the date of any such direction of the 
said Commissioners, or allowance of such 
costs, charges, and expenses respectively 
upon so much of the principal sum due in 
respect of the said costs, charges, and ex- 
penses as may from time to time remain 
unpaid.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the 
following Clause :— 

“ Clergymen of the Church"of, Scotland shall 
be liable to be assessed for the poor and for the 
purposes of the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 
and 1878, in respect of their manses and glebes.’’ 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF considered he 
was in Order in bringing under the 
notice of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate a suggestion of a school 
board in the North, that it was de- 
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Sirable for such bodies to have greater 
powers to establish industrial schools. 
He believed such powers were granted 
under the English Education Act of 
1871, and he asked the right hon. and 
learned Lord to consider the question. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
subject was one to which he had given 
a good deal of consideration ; but, find- 
ing that school boards and parochial 
boards in Scotland, and Scotch Members 
entertaining such widely different views 
upon the subject, he gave up, for the 
present, all idea of legislation on the 
question, which, however, he must say, 
was a very important one. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF drew the atten- 
tion of the Lord Advocate to the fact 
that many persons in Scotland desired to 
have the examinations of elementary 
schools carried out simply by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors, and not by other per- 
sons as the Bill provided. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Tuesday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o’clock in the morning 
till Monday next. 


ane 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 5th August, 1878. 
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INDIA—TAXATION AND EXPENDI- 
TURE.—PETITION. 


MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tae Eart or NORTHBROOK rose 
to present a Petition from the Inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta and its vicinity, on the 
subject of the recent increase of Taxa- 
tion and of the Military and Public 
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Works Expenditure in India. Tho 
Petition was signed by 2,000 persons 
and from his personal knowledge ks 
could state that among the Petitioners 
were some Native gentlemen who occu- 
pied the highest positions in the Pro- 
vince of Bengal. Among them were 
Maharajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore, 
one of the Members of the Legislative 
Council of India; Maharajah Narendra 
Krishna, lately a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of India; Members of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, both 
Mussulman and Hindoo, one of the 
latter being Kristodas Pal, the editor of 
The Hindoo Patriot, a journal written 
entirely in English by Natives of Ben- 
gal, which, though freely criticizing the 
acts of the authorities in India, was in 
its whole tone and spirit thoroughly 
loyal to the British Government. The 
Petition commenced by stating that— 


“The Petitioners had observed with a deep 
feeling of gratitude the awakened interest of the 
people of the United Kingdom in the welfare of 
the subjects of the British Crown in India, as 
evidenced by their contributions for the relief 
of the sufferers by Famine.” 


They went on to say that— 


‘“* When the intelligence of the heavy strain 
upon the Indian Revenue, in consequence of 
the recent Famine, reached the United King- 
dom, proposals were made at several influential 
public meetings held at great centres of national 
life, for giving a substantial grant of millions 
of pounds sterling from the Imperial Exchequer 
to supplement the means of the Government of 
India for the alleviation of sufferings from the 
Famine; that the Petitioners could not in ade- 
quate terms express their gratitude for the bene- 
volent feeling which prompted these proposals, 
but happily the Government of India had been 
able to fulfil its mission of mercy without the 
suggested contribution from the Imperial Go- 
vernment. The Famine Expenditure had, how- 
ever, necessitated heavy taxation, amounting 
to £1,500,000 per annum, and while the Peti- 
tioners, as indeed the people of India generally, 
considered it their loyal duty to submit to all 
such additional taxation as might be necessary 
for the well-being of their country, they could 
not conceal their earnest conviction that the 
new burdens imposed would press severely upon 
the poorer classes, who constitute the mass of 
the population, and that if they were made 
permanent, as they had been made by the 
recent fiscal measures, the taxpayers had a good 
reason for complaint when no attempt had been 
made to afford them relief by reduction of ex- 
penditure, for which the Petitioners considered 
there was legitimate and ample room.” 


The Petitioners then proceeded to 
refer at some length to several heads of 
expenditure, in which they submitted 
that reductions could be made. 





Mr. Grant Duff 
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As the Petition was dated from Cal- 
cutta as far back as March in the pre- 
sent year, he thought it right to explain 
why it had not been presented before. 
The fact was that in forwarding the 
Petition, the Secretary to the Petition 
(Committee wrote to him a letter, in 
which there was this statement— 


“JT have the honour to forward by this mail 
the Petition to the House of Lords regarding 
Indian Expenditure and Taxation, signed by 
2,000 persons. The Committee regret that, 
since the adoption of the Petition at the public 
meeting held in this city on the 2nd of March 
last, events in Europe have taken a gloomy 
turn, which may compel England to have re- 
course to arms for the protection of British in- 
terests. Ata time like this, it may be inoppor- 
tune to urge upon Parliament the question of 
the adjustment of the military charges of 
England in relation to India on a fair and 
equitable basis, which will necessarily lead to 
further burdens upon the Imperial Exchequer.”’ 


He thought the sentiments expressed 
in that letter were such as to do credit to 
the Petitioners. The fact that they did 
not wish the Petition to be presented at 
atime when the state of affairs on the 
Continent of Europe was in so uncertain 
acondition showed a very loyal feeling 
on their part, which would doubtless be 
appreciated by their Lordships. 

As regards his (the Earl of North- 
brook’s) position with respect to the 
Petition—knowing the worth and cha- 
racter of the Petitioners—seeing that 
the Petition was written in the most 
loyal and proper spirit—and that, while 
he could not entirely agree with its con- 
tents, there was very much with which 
he concurred; he thought that there 
was no reason, notwithstanding the high 
position he had recently filled in India, 
to prevent him from presenting the 
Petition. 

Turning to the contents of the Peti- 
tion, the first head of Expenditure to 
which the Petitioners drew attention 
was the military. They wished for a 
re-adjustment of the principle on which 
the English and the Indian shares of 
the Home Expenditure for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces serving in India were now 
apportioned. 

The Petitioners went into considerable 
detail on this subject, showing that there 
had been an increase of something like 
£1,000,000 sterling in the Home Charges 
of the British Army in India. In asking 
that these charges should be revised, 
the Petitioners had only done the same 
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thing that had been done by successive 
Secretaries of State for India. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had urged the claims of 
India in terms nearly as strong as those 
which were used by the Duke of Argyll. 
Successive Governments of India had 
expressed similar opinions. When he 
(the Earl of Northbrook) was in India, 
he had addressed several despatches to 
the Secretary of State, urging that those 
charges should be revised, to the relief 
of the Indian finances. The same views 
were entertained by his successor (Lord 
Lytton). Sir John Strachey, the Finan- 
cial Member of the Council of the Vice- 
roy, in a speech delivered by him in the 
Legislative Council on the 27th Decem- 
ber last, said— 

“Turning to the Military Expenditure, I 
examined in some detail in my Minute laid 
before the Council on the 15th of March, the 
accounts of the Army. I showed that it now 
costs upwards of £17,000,000 a-year; that its 
cost has increased by upwards of £1,000,000 
since 1875-6; and that a large share of this in- 
crease is in the Expendfture recorded in the 
Home accounts. I need not recapitulate the 
details thus reviewed, but I will repeat the con- 
clusion, which I then stated as follows :— 

“¢The Government’ of India must certainly 
endeavour to find the means of meeting the 
increased Military Charges, some of which are 
apparently inevitable, by economies in other 
Departments of the Military Service; this en- 
deavour must be largely dependent for success 
upon the support of Her Majesty’s Government. 
T do not assert that the whole of the additional 
Expenditure on the Army has not been incurred 
for excellent objects, or that it could have been 
avoided; but that the Indian Revenues are 
liable to have great charges thrown upon them 
without the Government of India being con- 
sulted, and almost without any power of remon- 
strance, is a fact the gravity of which can 
hardly be exaggerated.’ 

“We have not neglected this matter during the 
year; it has been the subject of elaborate 
inquiry, the results of which have still to be 
considered. Whether we shall not be able to 
carry out reductions which some high authorities 
have advocated depends upon considerations, 
the effect of which on the ultimate conclusions 
of the Government I cannot now foresee. 
Judging from the past, we may esteem ourselves 
fortunate if further additions to the Home 
Military Charges are not thrown upon us; but 
what is possible on our part to prevent such a 
result shall certainly be done. We know that 
we may rely upon the support of the Secretary 
of State in securing this object, and we may hope 
that some re-consideration of the burden thrown 
upon us, on account of this branch of charge, 
may be found possible, which shall lead to an 
arrangement more consistent with our own 
views of what is equitable to India.”’ 


The Petitioners showed that many 
Committees had considered this ques- 
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tion, the last being a Committee pre- 
sided over by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bouverie), in June, 1875; but that, 
hitherto, there had been no satisfactory 
result. Neither the Petitioners nor he 
(the Earl of Northbrook) supposed that 
there was any desire on the part of the 
Secretaries of State for War to act un- 
justly to India. He was certain that it 
was the desire of his noble Friend behind 
him (Viscount Cardwell) to act in this, 
as in all other matters, with perfect fair- 
ness and justice, and he had full confi- 
dence that Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment wished to do what was right 
in the matter. He would not dwell fur- 
ther on this part of the subject, more 
especially as he understood that the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Cran- 
brook) had some information to convey 
to their Lordships, which he trusted 
might prove satistactory. 

Besides the increase in the Home 
Charges of the British troops serving in 
India, the Petitioners alluded to many 
occasions in which the Army of India 
had been engaged out of India upon 
Imperial service, when, in their opi- 
nion, an undue portion of the expense 
was charged upon India. He (the Earl 
of Northbrook) was of opinion that India 
was charged with more than was equit- 
able in the case of the Abyssinian War ; 
and in the case of a small Force sent to 
Perak, in the neighbourhood of Singa- 
pore, a few years ago, he entertained, 
and had expressed, the same opinion. 
Moreover, he considered that Indian 
Revenues had been charged in that case 
contrary to law, and he had last year 
asked the Secretary of State (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) to explain why an 
Address was not moved to the Crown, 
which, under the Government of India 
Act, ought to have been done before 
such a charge was imposed upon India. 
The noble Marquess was unable to 
afford their Lordships any explanation 
of that omission. It was a small affair ; 
but still it was important that the law 
should be observed. He would not 
allude further to it, more especially as 
he was glad to perceive that in the case 
of the Native Indian troops recently 
brought for service to Malta, a right 
principle had been adopted for the first 
time. The whole of the expense of the 
transport and the pay of those troops 
was to be charged on the Imperial 
Revenue. 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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He would add that the recent de- 
spatch of Native troops to Malta had 
placed the question of the Home Charges 
of the Army employed in India on a dif. 
ferent footing from that which it occu- 
pied before. When any portion of Her 
Majesty’s Forces were sent out from this 
country to India, India paid for the 
whole cost of recruiting and training 
every man sent out—so much for an 
infantry soldier, so much for a gunner, 
and so on, besides their pay and main- 
tenance from the moment they left Eng- 
land ; while, on the other hand, if Indian 
forces were sent out of India on Imperial 
service, this country did not pay anything 
for the cost of recruiting or training 
them, and very seldom for the whole of 
their pay. A considerable portion of 
the charge for them fell upon India 
herself. As it was now recognized that 
Native Indian troops might be made 
available for service with the other 
troops of Her Majesty in portions of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions other than India— 
he thought that constituted a good reason 
for placing the Home Charges for troops 
serving in India on a basis more equit- 
able to India. 

The Petitioners considered that some 
reduction might be made in the strength 
of the Native Army of India. He (the 
Earl of Northbrook) had considered this 
subject most carefully while in India, and 
could not agree with the Petitioners that 
it would be desirable to reduce the Native 
Army; but of the two alternatives, he 
would prefer a smaller Army to an in- 
creased taxation. He remembered the 
opinion given by Lord Canning, that it 
was a question between imposing new and 
irritating taxes in India, and reducing 
the British Forces in India. ‘‘ Danger 
for danger’”—he believed those were 
Lord Canning’s words—“ I should prefer 
to reduce the Army;”’ and he (the Earl 
of Northbrook) very much sympathized 
with Lord Canning’s views. : 

The feelings expressed by the Peti- 
tioners on the subject of Military Expen- 
diture was undoubtedly genuine and 
sincere; this was shown by the speech 
of Sir Ashley Eden, the present Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, in the Legis- 
lative Council of India, in December 
last, when the new taxes were proposed. 
Sir Ashley Eden said, that while the 
Natives of Bengal were prepared to bear 
loyally the additional taxation necessary 
¢0 provide for the Famine Expenditure, 
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it was his duty to inform the Govern- 
ment that a strong feeling was en- 
tertained by them that the Military Ex- 
enditure was susceptible of reduction, 
and that it should be reduced. 

The next head of Expenditure to which 
the Petitioners referred was ‘‘ Public 
Works.” They said—‘‘ The Public Works 
Department constitutes another fruitful 
source of expenditure.” They considered 
that however valuable railways or irri- 
gation works might be, the expenditure 
upon them was not always judicious, 
and ought to be carefully checked. It 
was remarkable that whenever the 








opinions of intelligent, educated, and 
thoughtful Natives of India were ex- 
pressed, they were altogether at variance 
with the views advocated by Mr. Bright 
at certain public meetings last year— 
that the best thing for India would be 
that some £30,000,000 should be laid 
out at once upon irrigation. The Peti- 
tioners thought—and he (the Earl of 
Northbrook) entirely agreed with them— 
that public works were too dearly pur- 
chased, if they involved the imposition 
of increased burdens on the people. 

He (the Earl of Northbrook) was some- 
what apprehensive, from the recent ac- 
counts published in India, that the Ex- 
penditure upon Public Works constructed 
with borrowed money was increasing 
more rapidly than was consistent with 
thecondition of the finances. In 1876-7, 
the Expenditure upon such works was 
£3,809,284, and Sir William Muir, the 
Financial Member of the Council of the 
Viceroy, said, in his Budget Statement, 
that the Government intended, in con- 
sequence of the increased charge on the 
finances which resulted from the depre- 
ciation in the value of silver, still further 
to contract that Expenditure. But in 
1877-8, the Expenditure was £4,877,000, 
and for 1878-9, it was estimated at 
£4,555,000. It was probable that this 
increase had been occasioned by the 
necessity of providing employment for 
the people during the Famine in the 
South of India; but he (the Earl of 
Northbrook) felt somewhat apprehensive 
of the intentions of the Government of 
India in that respect, more especially 
as he had read some speeches made in 
India, which indicated that some scheme 
for the construction of local works from 
borrowed money, the interest of which 
must come in one way or another out of 
taxes, had been under consideration. 
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The Petitioners also quoted the opi- 
nion, which it seemed had been pub- 
lished in India, of Sir Andrew Clarke, 
an Engineer officer of distinction, who 
was selected by the noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury) to 
superintend the Public Works in India, 
that there was a great redundancy in 
the Staff of Engineers in India. Sir 
Andrew Clarke was reported to have 
written—‘‘Some special means should 
be adopted to induce or to force the re- 
tirement of at least 100 Engineers,’’ and 
to have expressed an opinion against 
the Cooper’s Hill College, which appa- 
rently had the effect of sending to India 
an excessive supply cf young Civil En- 
gineers, at an unnecessary cost to Indian 
Revenues. He (the Earl of Northbrook) 
had no recollection of having received any 
representations of that nature when he 
was in India; but he trusted that, con- 
sidering the high authority of Sir Andrew 
Clarke, the Secretary of State would lay 
upon the Table any communications that 
might have been received from India 
upon the subject. 

While on the subject of Public Works, 
he wished to ask if there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
guarantee a railway across Asia Minor, 
either wholly or in part, from the Re- 
venues of India? That was a matter 
which had been very fully considered by 
the Government of India when the late 
Lord Mayo was Viceroy, and on the 2nd 
of June, 1871, the following opinion was 
expressed :— 

“Upon the whole, we desire to offer such en- 
couragement as may be possible to the project 
for the construction of a railway from either 
the Bosphorus or the Mediterranean to the Per- 
sian Gulf; but we are decidedly averse to any 
promise of pecuniary assistance being made. 
‘We cannot consider the project of such vital or 
paramount importance to the interests of India 
as would justify us in placing a charge upon the 
resources of the Empire for its construction or 
maintenance.” 


That opinion was given by very high 
authorities; besides Lord Mayo, there 
was his (the Earl of Northbrook’s) noble 
and gallant Friend on the cross Benches 
(Lord Napier of Magdala) ; Sir John 
Strachey, the present Finance Minister 
of India; Sir Richard Temple, the pre- 
sent Governor of Bombay; Sir James 
FitzJames Stephen; Sir Barrow Ellis, 
one of the Members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India ; and Major 
General Sir Henry Norman, also a Mem- 
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ber of that Council. He (the Earl of 
Northbrook) trusted that no step would 
be taken to saddle the Revenues of India 
with a guarantee of this description, 
with so strong an expression of opinion 
against it, without an opportunity being 
given for a discussion in Parliament. 

The Petitioners proceeded to express 
their opinion that some reductions might 
be made in the cost of the general Ad- 
ministration of India, and particularly 
by the increased employment of Natives 
of India. He (the Earl of Northbrook) 
could answer for it, that the desire of the 
Government of India for many years had 
been to employ Natives of India wher- 
ever their services could be made avail- 
able to the advantage of the Public 
Service; and he was aware, from com- 
munications which he had received from 
Lord Lytton, that this was an object 
which he had much at heart, and that 
he hoped to be able to make arrange- 
ments for the employment of an addi- 
tional number of Natives of India, which 
might also have the effect of producing 
some saving of Expenditure. 

The Petitioners made, in connection 
with this subject, some observations 
which were well deserving of considera- 
tion. They said— 

The Government of India has taken an im- 
portant step by the new system of Provincial 
finance. It has, it is true, given considerable 
latitude to the local Governments in the ad- 
ministration of their own affairs; but its direct 
result to the people has been an immense in- 
crease of local burdens. ‘Within the last seven 
years, in Bengal alone, there has been an in- 
crease of about £1,000,000, and for the whole 
of India more than £3,000,000 per annum by 
Provincial taxation. Whether the tax is im- 
posed by the local Government or by the 
Supreme Government, the effect upon the tax- 
payers isthe same; they are burdened with so 
much additional taxation. If the responsibili- 
ties of the local Governments are to be increased, 
it is but fair that the people subject to those Go- 
vernments should be allowed some voice in the 
administration of the Provincial revenues, 
either in the shape of a Consultative Council or 
by the extension of the powers of the local 
Legislative Councils in financial matters, and by 
a larger admission of non-official Members, so 
as not to leave them in a standing minority.” 


He (the Earl of Northbrook) knew that 
it was the opinion of many high autho- 
rities, and among them of his friend 
Sir William Muir, who was for many 
years Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, that now that 
the responsibilities of the Lieutenant 
Governors of Provinces had been much 
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increased, especially in regard to the 
disposal of the Provincial Revenues, it 
was very desirable to establish some 
kind of Council to assist them in their 
duties, and moreover to supply an ele- 
ment of stability to the policy of those 
Provinces, which was, under the present 
system, almost entirely under the con- 
trol of the Lieutenant Governor for the 
time being. He (the Earl of Northbrook) 
was inclined to think that it might be 
well to strengthen the Provincial Go- 
vernments by the establishment of some 
description of Councils ; and he thought 
that if that were done, it would be desir- 
able to appoint to such Councils Natives 
of India of high character—such, for ex- 
ample, as had filled the office of Mem- 
bers of the different Legislative Coun- 
cils. Another suggestion had been 
made of a similar kind, that Native 
gentlemen who had filled high office 
under the Government should be formed 
into a kind of Privy Council, and should 
have the function, which they would 
consider as°a high honour, of advising 
the Government, in some recognized 
capacity, upon matters of importance. 
He (the Earl of Northbrook) entertained 
a strong opinion of the advantage which 
was derived by the Government of India 
from taking into their counsels such Na- 
tives of India—and more especially in re- 
gard to taxation—when it was of the 
greatest importance to know the real 
feelings of the people. 

The Petition concluded in terms to 
which he asked the attention of their 
Lordships— 

‘‘ Your Lordships’ Petitioners have been led 
to make this appeal to your Lordships, because 
heavy burdens have been lately imposed upon 
the people of India. The object which has led 
to the imposition of these burdens is, un- 
doubtedly, humane, for it is intended to apply 
the additional funds to the relief and prevention 
of famine; but practically the object is to in- 








crease the general revenues of the country, par- 
ticularly in view of extension of public works. 
Your Lordships’ Petitioners and the rest of 
their countrymen gratefully acknowledge the 
solicitude of the Government of India to save 
the lives of poor sufferers from the Famine,and 
are willing to bear what additional burdens 
they can for that benevolent purpose. But at 
the same time they cannot disguise the feeling, 
which is widely prevalent throughout India, 
that by making necessary, judicious, and vigor- 
ous retrenchments, without diminishing the 
strength or efficiency of the Administration, 
and bya fair and equitable adjustment of mili- 
tary charges payable by England and India 
respectively, a considerable saving may be 





The Earl of Northbrook 
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calculated from the new measures of taxation. 
And when this is made patent, your Lordships’ 
Petitioners feel confident that your Lordships 
will not sanction the permanent imposition of 
the recent heavy taxation in India without first 
trying the much-needed and just alternative of 
retrenchment. This, your Lordships’ Peti- 
tiers respectfully submit, is an essential point 
in providing for Famine Expenditure; for if 
$3,000,000 sterling a-year additional taxation 
beyond the amount in 1870-71 be taken from 
the people, not to mention the periodic increase 
of theland assessment and of other taxation, 
such as the proposed enhancement of the stamp 
duties, and municipal taxation, which also 
presses upon them severely, they must thereby 
be so impoverished that, in the event of future 
famines, there being less margin for private 
savings, there will necessarily be more strain 
upon public expenditure to meet the pressure of 
famine, though the general capacity of the 
people to cope with that strain will be reduced 
yrotanto. Your Lordships’ Petitioners, there- 
fore, pray that your Lordships’ House, which 
has always been distinguished for its generous 
solicitude for the welfare of the people of India, 
will be pleased to inquire and consider as to 
how far the new requirements of India for 
famine relief may be met by the enforcement of 
economy, without recourse to additional taxa- 
tion.” 

The noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), when Secretary 
of State for India, pointed out in one of 
his speeches that the distress and mor- 
tality caused by the recent famine arose, 
not from the want of a sufficient supply 
of food in India, nor from the want 
of means of communication—for food 
enough seems always to have been con- 
veyed by means of the railways to the 
most distressed districts—but because the 
people were not well enough off to bear 
the strain of two successive bad years, 
and had nothing to depend on but the 
oublic works provided for them by the 
Government, and the charitable assist- 
ance which was contributed for their 
relief. The noble Marquess looked for- 
ward to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people as the best security 
against the recurrence of such cala- 
mities. The Petitioners said that of the 
various suggestions made for the miti- 
gation of famine sufferings, that made 
by the noble Marquess—namely, the 
observance of frugality by the people, 
was both sound and practical. 


“But (they added with truth) the people of 
India are noted for thrifty and frugal habits, 
and for patience under suffering, and that if the 
poorer classes fall an easy prey to a widespread 
disaster like the famine, it is not because they 
are extravagant in times of prosperity, but be- 
cause their means are very limited, and that the 
multiplication of burdens upon them must 
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diminish the little room they have for the prac- 
tice of that frugality upon which the Secretary 
of State justly lays stress.” 

With regard to the anticipation of the 
Petitioners, that by a re-adjustment of 
the Military Charges, or by some other 
such economies as they had indicated, 
enough would be saved to equal the 
£1,500,000 which it was proposed to 
raise by additional taxation, he could 
not himself think it right to hold out 
any such expectation. Although he 
thought something might be done in the 
way of reduction of Expenditure—and 
he was satisfied that the Government of 
India were not neglectful of any oppor- 
tunity that might occur for effecting re- 
ductions—he did not think it likely that 
the cost of the Government of India 
could be very considerably diminished. 
Whatever savings might be made in one 
direction would be met by the increasing 
demands for improvements of different 
kinds throughout India. 

But there was an aspect of the ques- 
tion which appeared to him to afford a 
more favourable prospect of the remis- 
sion of taxation than the reductions of 
Expenditure recommended by the Peti- 
tioners. It appeared to him that some, 
at least, of the new taxes were not 
necessary, and ought not to be imposed. 

From the accounts of the Revenue 
and Expenditure of India for the last 
four or five years, they found that, ex- 
clusive of the money spent on Public 
Works Extraordinary, and that spent on 
account of Famine relief, there were 
surpluses of between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 sterling in each of the years 
from 1873-4 up to 1876-7, when the 
surplus fell to about £1,000,000 sterling ; 
and, according to the statement pub- 
lished by the Government of India, if 
there had been no Famine, there would 
have been a surplus of £2,750,000 for 
the year 1877-8. Accordingly, it would 
appear at first sight that there was no 
necessity for putting on additional taxa- 
tion in order to obtain the surplus of 
£1,500,000 which the Government of 
India considered should be provided as 
an insurance against Expenditure on 
account of Famines, and £500,000 as an 
ordinary balance, or £2,000,000 in all. 
With the exception of 1876-7 more than 
the surplus required had been obtained 
in each of the last five years. The in- 
surance against famine had been kept 
up. The whole cost, £6,500,000, of the 
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Bengal Famine had been paid out of 
surplus income in a few years. Un- 
fortunately, however, that impression 
would not be correct. The depreciation 
in the value of silver made the cost of 
the remittances to England from India 
£1,500,000 more than it was a few years 
ago. Although, on the other hand, the 
guaranteed railways were paying so well 
that the sum which the Government had 
to pay on account of these undertakings 
had been very inconsiderable of late, 
having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, he admitted that a certain 
amount of increased taxation was neces- 
sary; and about a year ago new taxes 
were imposed, and certain other arrange- 
ments made, which improved thefinancial 
position by about £700,000. 

But in February of this year a licence 
tax was imposed, and a cess imposed 
upon land. There was additional taxa- 
tion to the amount of £1,100,000 
imposed in that month. The speeches 
made by the Viceroy, and by Members 
of the Government of India, in December 
last, had led him (the Earl of Northbrook) 
to believe at first that it was necessary to 
impose this additional taxation. But the 
discussion in December last took place 
before full information could have been 
in the possession of the Government of 
the financial results of the year 1877-8, 
or of the prospects of the coming year. 
The new taxes were voted before the 
Budget for the year was, or could have 
been, prepared; and when in March the 
usual Budget was produced, and the 
Estimates and Accounts were published, 
he was unable to find in them a justifi- 
cation for the imposition of £1,100,000 
of additional taxation. The Budget of 
March provided for an estimated surplus 
for 1878-9 of £2,156,000. He was 
happy to say that the Indian Estimates 
had been framed with such care of 
late years, that any Government was 

erfectly safe in concluding that the 
Receipts would bein excess of the amounts 
at which they were estimated. This was 
shown by comparing the Estimates and 
Accounts of each year, from 1873-4 to 
1877-8, inclusive. In 1873-4, the esti- 
mated surplus was £220,000, the actual 
surplus was more than £2,000,000. In 
1874-5, the estimated surplus was 
£1,192,000, the actual surplus more than 
£2,500,000; in 1875-6, the estimated 
surplus was £500,000, the actual surplus 
£1,250,000; in 1876-7, the estimated 
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surplus was £144,000, the actual sur. 
plus £1,000,006. In 1877-8, the ast. 
mated surplus was £1,803,300, and the 
most recent accounts showed that the 
actual surplus would probably be 
£2,750,000. These figures were, of 
course, exclusive of the Expenditure on 
Public Works Extraordinary and op 
Famine relief. He did not condemn the 
practice of under-estimating Receipts, 
The Government of India were perfectly 
right to be on the safe side; but with 
Estimates so carefully framed, it would, 
in his opinion, have been amply suffi- 
cient to have estimated for a surplus of 
£1,500,000 instead of for a surplus of 
£2,156,000. Unless some unforeseen 
disturbance of the finances occurred, 
there would have been every probability 
of realizing an actual surplus of 
£2,000,000 at the end of the year. 

His (the Earl of Northbrook’s) opinion, 
that taxes had been unnecessarily im- 
posed, was confirmed by the figures of 
the Budget itself. Besides the estimated 
surplus having been, in his opinion,in 
excess of the real requirements of the 
case, he found that Customs’ duties had 
been taken off to the amount of £232,000; 
so that, upon the face of the Budget, it 
appeared to him that if no taxes had 
been taken off, some, at least, of the new 
taxes would have been unnecessary. 

But the news received that morning 
from Calcutta was that the salt tax had 
just been very considerably reduced in 
Bengal and the North-West. He could 
not, of course, state precisely what the 
financial effect of that measure would 
be; but he could state the calculation of 
his responsible Advisers of the financial 
effect which would have followed from 
a somewhat similar measure which was 
under his consideration in the year 1873. 
In that year, he was informed that to 
reduce the salt duty in Northern India 
to 2 rupees 4 annas, and in Bengal 
to 2 rupees 12 annas, being somewhat 
less than the reduction which, if the 
report was correct, had been made now, 
would involve a loss to the Revenue of 
£758,000. 

What was the meaning of the course 
adopted by the Indian Government? It 
was this—that the Government found 
that they had a greater surplus than they 
expected to have; and they had, there- 
fore, in the middle of the financial year, 
made a considerable reduction in the duty 
onsalt. The calculationsthey had madeia 

















December last were, in fact, too gloomy. 
They had supposed themselves to be in 
a worse financial position than that in 
ghich they really were, and, anticipating 
now a larger surplus than they had ex- 
ected either in December or March, 
they resolved 40 remit other taxation, 
instead of to abstain from levying the 
new taxes they had put on. Now, those 
taxes were put on for an express pur- 
pose, and they were justified as having 
been put on for that purpose only. Sir 
John Strachey, speaking on the 9th of 
February, 1878, said— 











“These new taxes ure required for the sole 
purpose of giving us, year by year, a sufficient 
surplus of Income over Expenditure to meet 
Famine Charges.”’ 

Again, the Preamble of the Bills which 
imposed the new taxation made that 
dear. It ran thus— 


“Whereas, in order to provide means for 
defraying the Public Expenditure from time to 
time incurred and to be incurred for the relief 
and prevention of Famine in British India, it is 
necossary to effect a permanent increase of the 
Revenue.”’ 


And the proceeds of the taxes were to 
be applied to that purpose only. 

It appeared to him that. in the face of 
that statement, the Government of India 
were bound, the moment they saw they 
had imposed new taxes which were 
not required, to have abstained from 
levying them, instead of using the sur- 
plus for the purpose of taking off old 
taxes. 

But it might be said that the taxes 
which were imposed it was advisable to 
impose, and that the taxes which were 
reduced it was advisable to remit. He 
did not think that anyone who was well 
acquainted with India would concur in 
that view. The new taxes were a licence 
tax, and an increase of the cesses on 
land. The licence tax was an unpopular 
impost, bearing as it did on the poorer 
portion of the commercial classes through- 
out India, while the increase of the 
cesses On land disturbed the settlement 
wder which an occupier of land held 
his land for a certain term of years. 
Necessity could. alone justify the im- 
position of such taxes, and they ought 
to be removed as soon as possible. He 
knew it was thought by many that it 
was very advisable to reduce the salt 
duty, and to get rid of the Customs’ line. 
He did not wish to undervalue the im- 
portance of that measure, and he would 
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gladly have gone further in that direc- 
tion than he did when he was in India, 
had he been able to do so without im- 
posing fresh taxes; but of all taxes, the 
salt duty weighed with least oppression 
upon the people of India, and created 
the least discontent, and such was the 
opinion expressed by Sir John Strachey 
on the 27th of December last. He said 
that— 

‘¢ Payment of the tax is distributed over the 


year by almost daily instalments, each of them 
infinitesimally small ; ’’ 
and that— 

‘In the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, the salt 
duty was raised in Bengal by 12 annas a- 
maund, and in the Upper Provinces by one 
rupee a-maund, not only without occasioning 
discontent or reducing consumption, but the 
measures hardly even attracted attention.” 


On the same occasion, Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
whose attention to the welfare of the 
people is well known, gave it as his de- 
liberate opinion that a reduction of the 
salt tax in Bengal was not required. He 
called it— 


« A sacrifice of Revenue in concession to theory 
which would afford no real relief to the people.”’ 


The changes made in the Customs’ tariff 
might be desirable in themselves, espe- 
cially the remission of the export duty 
upon sugar. But, in his opinion, how- 
ever right it might be to make those re- 
forms, they ought to have been post- 
poned until they could have been effected 
without the imposition of new taxes. 

In India, it was unwise and unsafe to 
take off taxes to which the people were 
accustomed and to impose others. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) used wise words on this 

oint, when examined a few years ago 
efore a Committee of the other House 
of Parliament. He said— 


‘“‘ The difference between England and India 
in matters of finance is this—that in England you 
can raise a large increase of taxation without in 
the least degree risking the security of your 
institutions; but you cannot do so in India.’’ 


When he (the Earl of Northbrook) was in 
India, a Correspondence took place be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
noble Marquess on the subject of certain 
reductions of Customs’ duties. The Go- 
vernment of India expressed their opi- 
nion that it would be highly inexpedient 
to impose fresh taxes for the purpose of 
making those reductions, and the noble 
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Marquess, both in writing to the Govern- 
ment of India, and in his place in that 
House, expressed his entire concurrence 
with that opinion, and said that the 
Customs’ reform he wished to make 
‘‘was not by any means intended to in- 
volve any increase of taxation.” He (the 
Earl of Northbrook) had then expressed 
the satisfaction with which he had re- 
ceived that assurance from the noble 
Marquess. It was renewed last year in 
explicit terms by the Under Secretary of 
State in the other House of Parliament. 
But what had been done now? New 
taxes had been put on, and immediately 
afterwards Customs and other duties had 
been taken off, which, if they had been 
left alone, would have made some, at 
least, of the new taxes unnecessary. 
Their Lordships should bear in mind 
what was the opinion of men who had 
governed India in reference to the effect 
of imposing freshtaxation. He had had 
to consider the question in India with 
the advice and assistance of the best and 
ablest Indian Civil servants, and he had 
‘made himself acquainted with the opi- 
nions of his Predecessors. He found 
that, ina Paper which had been laid be- 
fore Parliament and was in their Lord- 
ships’ Library, Lord Mayo said, not 
long before his lamented death, that— 
“A feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction 
existed among every class, both European and 
Native, on account of the constant increase of 
taxation which had for years been going on.”’ 


And Lord Mayo added that— 


“ The continuance of that feeling was a poli- 
tical danger, the magnitude of which could 
hardly be over-estimated.” 


Such was the opinion of Lord Mayo; and 
he (the Earl of Northbrook), after taking 
every pains he could to inquire for him- 
self, and with the responsibility of the 
Government of India upon him, deli- 
berately arrived at the same conclusion. 

In giving their Lordships his views on 
the subject of the taxes which had been 
imposed in India, he had acted with re- 
luctance. Since he had returned from 
India, he had avoided troubling their 
Lordships often on matters connected 
with India. It had been his desire to 
give what little support he could to Her 
Majesty’s Government upon Indian 
affairs, and it was especially his desire 
to interpose no difficulties in the way of 
the Government of India. At the same 
time, in a matter of such importance to 
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the welfare of India, it was his duty to 
express his opinions and to point out the 
danger of imposing fresh taxes. Ho 
might have hesitated if he had thought 
there was no remedy ; but as the remed 
was clear, there wasan additional reg. 
son why he should take that opportunity 
of expressing his views on the subject. 
He trusted that the reduction of the galt 
tax might be postponed, and that the 
Government of India might be able to 
remit some part, at least, of the new 
taxes which had been imposed. He 
would only add that the danger to the 
stability of British rule in India, from 
the imposition of unnecessary taxation 
and anything like extravagant adminis. 
tration of the finances, was far greater, 
in his opinion, than any likely to arise 
from the recent alteration of the position 
of Russia in Asia Minor. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving for Copy of 
any Correspondence between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Secretary of 
State for India in Council on the subject 
of the excess of supply of Civil Engi- 
neers for service in India. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I rise to 
speak on the subject at considerable 
disadvantage after the noble Earl who 
has had such long experience of India 
and Indian finance; yet I will endea- 
vour, as well as I can, to go through the 
various topics to which he has called 
attention, and I think I shall, in the 
end, be able to show your Lordships 
that the indictment which he has framed 
against the taxation of India is not of 
the serious character he supposes, and 
that the changes which have been made 
are of such a nature that they will lay 
the foundation of a better fiscal system in 
India, and lead to the redress of those 








grievances to which he has called your 
Lordships’ attention. This conversation, 
as your Lordships know, commenced with 
the remarks of the noble Earl upon the 
Petition presented from the British In- 
dian Association. Now, I am far from 
undervaluing that Petition, or those by 
whom it is signed; yet I am not pre- 
pared to admit that it is anything like 
an accurate statement of the facts of 
the case. If my noble Friend will read 
the Petition carefully, he will observe 
some of the most extraordinary mistakes 
it is possible to conceive, especially in 
regard to the Home Charges as affecting 
the Army of India. For instance, a com- 
parison is made of one item with another, 
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aking no note of the fact that in the 
ope case the figures included stores 
yhich, in themselves, represented 
£1,200,000. With regard to the ques- 
im of Military Expenditure, to which 
my attention was drawn on going into 
the War Office, I found that my noble 
Friend who preceded me had got into 
a hot correspondence with the Secretary 
of State for India, and that things had 
practically come to a dead-lock. There 
being no possibility of a solution of the 
jificulty under existing conditions, I 
obtained the services of a gentleman 
yhom your Lordships know to be well 
fitted for the work—Mr. Edward Bou- 
yerie— who became Chairman of the 
Committee that had been appointed by 
the two Departments, which, under his 
presidency, and after a complete investi- 
gation, came to a decision as to what the 
War Officeought to receive, and what the 
India Office ought to deduct. I can say, 
yith the utmost confidence, that I have 
never taken any partizan view of this 
uatter. I offered to refer all questions 
when I was in the War Office just as I do 
now that I am in the India Office. There 
was no desire on the part either of the 
jar Office or the Treasury to treat 
India unfairly, or to lay any undue bur- 
dens upon her ; but when the Petitioners 
complain of having now to pay differ- 
ently than for the East Indian Army 
under the old system, itis my duty to 
point out that they entirely forget that 
instead of sending them out recruits, we 
now send them out the manufactured 
article. The Home Charges are charges 
which almost entirely affect India. It 
is quite true that we have the troops in 
England, and can make use of them in 
any great pressure or emergency ; but 
they are being prepared for the Indian 
Army; and, therefore, India ought not 
tocomplain if this is charged in the ex- 
pense. But I do not desire to waste 
time upon that point, which has practi- 
tally been given up by the noble Ear! ; 
for he said he did not see how any great 
reduction could be made. When, how- 
ever, I come to tell what has been ar- 
ranged, your Lordships will see there 
is every prospect of things being put 
upon a sound footing. A dispute has been 
foing on between the two Offices—the 
Var Office and the India Office—for many 
years, in respect to the claims of one or 
the other; but that has been settled by 
the Imperial Government surrendering 
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a claim to some £150,000, and in March 
next that whole matter will be ended. 
An arrangement is under consideration 
as to the sums to be paid in future; 
and it is proposed that that arrange- 
ment shall remain in force for a cer- 
tain number of years, and will then be 
subject to revision. With regard to 
Abyssinia, I need not go into that 
matter, inasmuch as a different system 
as to the employment of troops out 
of India has recently been adopted, by 
which the whole of the charges are 
placed on the Imperial Government. 
There may, of course, be cases in which 
a different state of affairs may arise ; 
and, therefore, we cannot lay down any 
hard-and-fast line on this subject. Now, 
my noble Friend (the Earl of North- 
brook) has expressed his opinion that a 
further reduction of the Army in India 
is not desirable. Certainly, after the 
pains taken some years ago on this ques- 
tion, it is impossible to approach it with 
a view to anything like a great reduc- 
tion. We might make reductions here 
and there ; but I think my noble Friend 
was right in not holding out any hopes 
to the Petitioners of making any such 
reduction as would meet the views they 
haveexpressed. Now, with regard to pub- 
lic works, I donot think thattoo great cau- 
tion can be exercised. There is a notion 
afloat that you cannot spend too much 
upon public works, or make too many of 
them to benefit India; but there was 
never a greater delusion. Works may 
fail to be of any utility to a locality, 
and therefore it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the greatest care should be 
taken in the selection of localities. It is 
possible that works may exceed in cost 
the advantage to be derived from them ; 
and then they became a burden instead 
of a benefit. Such works, I am sorry to 
say, exist already. On the other hand, 
irrigation works and railways should be 
introduced wherever it is reasonably pro- 
bable that the benefit they will confer 
will be proportionate to the outlay in- 
volved. Indeed, itis essential that they 
should be undertaken. Railways are 
especially valuable if they are well laid 
out, and with a due regard to the needs 
of the people. In the late Famine, the 
railways did more than anything else to 
save life; for it enabled the authorities 
to transport enormous masses of food, 
estimated at millions of tons, which 
otherwise could not have been carried to 
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the starving people. We do not know 
how much more awful the calamity 
would have been without the railways. 
Now, as to what the noble Earl hassaid in 
reference to Sir Andrew Clarke, the head 
of the Public Works, I think that what 
he desires is that we should not send out 
in great numbers from Cooper’s Hill 
engineers who are not perfectly educated 
in their profession, that we should keep 
them back until they are morecompletely 
educated, for fear that there should not 
be employment for those of only mode- 
rate attainments. That recommendation 
was attended to by my noble Predecessor 
in Office, who, while unable to prevent 
students from going out in accordance 
with the terms of their engagements, 
had persuaded one-half of those who 
mighthavedonesoto remain in this coun- 
try, and to study engineering works prac- 
tically in order that they might be better 
fitted for their duties in India when they 
did go out. As to the railways in Asia 
Minor, about which the noble Earl has 
asked me, no application has yet been 
made to the English Government for 
guarantees; and if there had been, I 
should certainly consult the Government 
of India before taking any responsibility 
upon myself. In a great question of 
this sort, I will not commit myself 
further than to say that both the Go- 
vernment and the country will have full 
time to consider the matter before any- 
thing could be done to impose a tax on 
the Revenues of India. In regard to the 
general administration of India, it is 
very desirable on many grounds—but, 
above all, because pledges have been 
given both by Acts of Parliament, and 
Proclamation—that Natives should be 
employed in Government work; it is 
essential that we should redeem our 
obligations; but, at the same time, we 
must take care that they are placed in 
positions in which they cannot come into 
collision with the legitimate claims of 
the Indian Civil Service. Means ought 
to be taken to provide for the employ- 
ment of Natives, not in the lower places 
which they might enter by competition, 
but also in the higher places which they 
might obtain by selection on the score 
of special fitness. If Natives were to be 
admitted to the Councils of a Lieuten- 
ant Governor—on which I do not ex- 
press an opinion—that official, no doubt, 
would have the selection of Native mem- 
bers; and, of course, would choose men 
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qualified to assist him. I now come to 
what is the pith of my noble Friend’s 
speech—the question of taxation. There 
is one thing absolutely clear, from the 
speeches of Sir John Strachey and others 
in the Legislative Council, and that jg 
that throughout all these proceedings 
the chief object has been to equalize the 
salt duties, to abolish the barbarous sys- 
tem of Customs’ lines, to reduce the tran. 
sit dues, and further to enter into en. 
gagements with the Governments of 
States producing salt, in order that we 
may practically obtain control of the 
salt made in India. The noble Earl 
expressed himself anxious for the equali- 
zation and the lowering of the salt du- 
ties, and says that if he had had a sur. 
plus he would have used it to accomplish 
those objects. But, as a matter of fact, 
he had, according to his statement, a 
surplus for four years, and it is curious 
he did not do it. Why, even with that 
surplus, he looked forward to the ne- 
cessity for additional taxation, in order to 
meet these constantly recurring Famines, 
which were becoming ordinary instead 
of extraordinary. In five years, the 
extraordinary expenditure on Famines 
has amounted to £16,000,000, and the 
surplus of which he speaks was swal- 
lowed up. He did not advert to the fact 
that the income tax has been abolished; 
and therefore it has become necessary 
to have recourse to the new taxes, which 
are now objected to. It is impossible, 
or, at least, unwise at present, to revive 
the income tax ; had it been kept par- 
tially alive, it might have sufficed or 
have been raised, and these new taxes 
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would not have had to be imposed. But 
as it is, is it unreasonable to impose a 
new tax for the purpose of effecting fiscal 
reforms, when those fiscal reforms will 
furnish the means of meeting the ex- 
penses of constantly recurring Famines? 
The noble Earl did not rely upon the 
surplus to meet the Famine Expenditure; 
he thought it necessary to provide an- 
other fund for the purpose ; and this, let 
me point out, is exactly what is being 
done by Sir John Strachey. He has been 
endeavouring to accomplish that which 
four successive Governments have been 
attempting to do— namely, to enter 
into arrangements with the States that 
produce salt, so as to get the entire 
trade into our hands, and thus, for one 
thing, to put an end to smuggling. 
In the other House, an ex-Minister and 
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eminent authority as a chemist declared 
hat in India vitality cannot be kept up 
yithout a certain quantity of salt; a 
Native without his salt was not, if I 
may use the expression, worth his salt. 
Well, what has been the effect already 
of getting rid of the transit dues? The 
rice, exclusive of duty, has in a part of 
India been reduced from three rupees to 
jess than 1 rupee per maund. It is 
very desirable that there should be an 
wiform salt tax throughout India; it 
yould now be throughout a very large 
portion 2 rupees 8 annas, or about 
$4,a-pound, which cannot press hardly 
upon the Natives. I might, in explaining 
the needs of India, call attention to the 
depreciation of silver, which exercises 








so injurious an effect on the finance of 
India at the present moment. This, I 
fear, is not to be cured by legislation, 
but depends upon ordinary rules of 
political economy. I now come to the 
question of the licence and cess taxes; 
and Sir John Strachey defended them 
upon a principle which has recently 
been maintained with great urgency in 
your Lordships’ House—namely, that 
when dealing with the poorer classes we 
should endeavour to make them thrifty 
andlook after themselvesas far as possible. 
Hesaid that it was upon the agriculturists 
and small traders that the great weight 
of the Famines fell ; and that, therefore, 
itis not an unreasonable thing that they 
should pay towards this fund which is 
to provide against future Famines. The 
licence tax falls upon the trader, but it 
is small, and it is perfectly absurd to 
compare the small trader in India with 
a similar man in England; while the 
cess tax is a tax on rentals, and on pro- 
prietors, and if you look at the burdens 
laid upon these Provinces in former 
times, you will find that a less amount is 
now demanded than was taken then, 
because, instead of taking one-half, you 
take only one-third now ; and it is a tax 
not on the rentpayer, but upon the man 
who receives the rent, and it is so small 
that it will not press upon the oc- 
cupant. You may find that sometimes 
it will reach the occupant; bui, as a 
tule, I think it is of so small an amount 
that it will not affect the proprietor to 
such an extent as to make him look 
for someone to bear the amount on his 
behalf. I agree with my noble Friend 
that new taxes, whether at home or in 
India, are very undesirable, and nobody 
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can be more strongly of opinion than 
Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey 
that Taxation and Expenditure must 
be reduced as far as possible, but that 
you must make both ends meet; but 
when they have to deal with excep- 
tional circumstances, such as Famines, 
which seem to prey like wild beasts on 
different parts of India, it then becomes 
necessary to look for some resource 
which shall be permanently available. 
With that view, Sir John Strachey has 
endeavoured to obtain £2,000,000 above 
his Expenditure—that is, £500,000 over 
as surplus, and £1,500,000 to be in- 
vested in reproductive works, so as to 
enable him, when Famine comes, to bor- 
row money on the interest arising from 
the investment so made. I hope to 
Heaven these Famines may pass away ; 
but we have had them constantly since 
1874, and nothing can be more distress- 
ing than to read the accounts of them, 
while, on the other hand, nothing can 
be more heroic than the way in which 
the Civil servants in India, for the most 
part, have acted in dealing with them. 
If by so small a taxation as this you 
can provide remunerative Public Works, 
which may tend to bring to an end 
these disastrous Famines, you will have 
achieved a work which will be an honour 
to Sir John Strachey, who introduced it 
and to this country, for having sanc- 
tioned it. ; 

Lorp NAPIER or MAGDALA con- 
sidered the Armies of India reduced to the 
lowest standard consistent with safety. 
A few thousand men, such as the Force 
sent to Abyssinia, or that recently sent 
to Malta, might be temporarily employed 
out of the country for Imperial purposes, 
or employed to maintain order on the 
North-West Frontier; but the country 
could not safely bear any permanent re- 
duction of the Army. With regard to 
the Public Works, he observed, that 
nothing was so expensive and waste- 
ful as a fluctuating condition of those 
Works. At times there had been most 
urgent and pressing demands for the 
extension of the Public Works. Then, 
when a fit of economy seized the Go- 
vernment, there had been sudden re- 
ductions; but the Establishments could 
not be suddenly reduced without great 
sacrifices, and remained a burthen on 
the Public Works, increasing their cost 
enormously. With regard to the rail- 
ways, he considered that no new works 
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of magnitude should be commenced 
until the great military arteries—the 
lines of railway from the sea at Bombay 
by the Indus Valley to Lahore, and 
the continuation of the military line, 
from Calcutta to Peshawur through 
Lahore, had been completed. The 
progress of the Lahore and Peshawur 
portion had been most dilatory. Re- 
garding the Councils for the Lieutenant 
Governors of Provinces, he considered 
that it would be a very beneficial mea- 
sure to give them, and to appoint to 
them Natives of approved ability and 
loyalty ; but as Councils were very ex- 
pensive bodies, involving large salaries, 
he trusted that their cost would be met 
by reductions in the Civil Establish- 
ments. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


Then— 


INDIA (CIVIL ENGINEERS). 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of any correspond- 
ence between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
subject of the excess of supply of civil engineers 
for service in India.—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Motion agreed to. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 
( The Earl of Longford.) 
(No. 156.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

Tur Eart or LONGFORD, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: My Lords, this Bill has 
come up from the House of Commons. 
It was not the subject of much public 
discussion there, but was very closely 
scrutinised in private conference by the 
Representatives of both the interests 
concerned, who arrived at a common 
agreement. It was not opposed by the 
Government, and I hope that here it 
may find favour with your Lordships. 
The Bill does not open a general review 
of the Irish Land Act, it refers to a 
special class of cases only, it has but 
one operative clause, and its purpose is 
to set at rest doubts leading to litiga- 
tion and dispute in certain cases not 
definitely provided for by that Act. It 
seems to have been assumed, during 
the discussions upon the Irish Land | 


Lord Napier of Magdala 
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Act, that the Ulster tenant-right cus. 
tom would attach only to yearly tenan- 
cies ; but it has been found in practice 
that tenants, at the expiration of leases 
or who hold under lease, have con. 
sidered themselves in the same position 
and entitled to make the same claim t, 
the benefit of the custom, as yearly 
tenants ; in short, the present doubt is, 
whether the lease overrides the custom 
or whether, as the tenants now claim, 
the custom overrides the lease, in onees 
where a yearly tenant would have been 
entitled thereto. The promoters of this 
Bill, who are landlords, or representa- 
tives of landlords, of considerable estates 
in different counties in Ulster, are of 
opinion that the claim of the tenants is 
right, in an equitable view of the Ist 
clause of the Land Act; and by this 
Bill they propose to complete what the 
Land Act has left in doubt, and to de- 
clare that where the custom is legalized 
at the expiration of a yearly tenancy, 
and in those cases only, it shall be 
legalized at the expiration of a lease. 
It is, no doubt, open to tenants to go 
into Court and establish their claims if 
they can; but the promoters of this Bill 
wish to avoid a period of possibly vexa- 
tious litigation, and they are ready to 
bind themselves and others to admit 
such claims in the cases specified in the 
Bill. The Bill has been placed in my 
hands as being unconnected with the 
district ; but I have the general interest 
shared by all your Lordships in the wel- 
fare of the agricultural community in 
Ireland, and as this Bill has been ac- 
cepted by what I may call a joint com- 
mittee of landlords and tenants before it 
reached your Lordships’ House, I think 





that it may pass here, as it passed there. 
I am aware that some noble Lords have 
viewed this measure with suspicion, 
either under the apprehension that fur- 
ther and objectionable legislation may 
be founded upon it, or because the land- 
lord’s rights may not be sufficiently pro- 
tected. To the first I would point out 
that the Bill is of so special and limited 
an application that it can scarcely be 
extended to cover other ground, and to 
meet the views of those who think that 
the power should be reserved to owners 
to disprove a claim that may not be well 
founded. I am quite willing, on the 
part of the promoters, to introduce an 
Amendment to secure their position— 
the Amendment did form part of a for- 
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et Bill promoted by the same parties 
for the same purpose. [‘‘Read!”] A 
noble Lord who was inclined to object 
tp this Bill has been good enough to 
communicate with me, and to express 
himself satisfied ; and with this modifi- 
cation, 1 hope that opposition will not 
be pressed against a measure that is re- 
garded with some anxiety by those in- 
terested. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Longford.) 


Tre Eant or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that he had given Notice to move the 
rejection of the Bill; but, after consul- 
tation with his noble Friend, he had come 
to the conclusion that, as far as he was 
concerned, the Amendment would re- 
move any necessity there previously 
existed for his moving the rejection of 
the Bill. 

Viscount LIFFORD described the 
Bill as an extraordinary one, and said, 
that no one had asked for it, and 
when it was supposed that it had been 
dropped in that House there was a 
regular peean of exultation by the 
tenant-right party in the North of 
Ireland. The question involved in the 
Bill was a vital one for their Lordships’ 
consideration ; it was nothing more or 
less than this—whether what was laid 
down by Lord Mansfield as a funda- 
mental principle of Common Law— 
namely, that no custom was to override 
acovenant should be reversed by Act of 
Parliament ? It had been stated that it 
was doubtful whether the Land Act 
settled the question, and the late Lord 
Chief Justice Monahan actually decided 
that Parliament had made a great breach 
in the law, and that custom was to over- 
ride covenant. The majority of the 
Judges—and certainly the late Lord 
Chief Justice Whiteside—said such an 
evasion of Common Law had never been 
made before, and now it was proposed 
to set the matter at rest by another Act 
of Parliament. What was the present 
condition of Ulster tenant-right? Within 
the last few days there had been a sale 
of tenant-right in the county from which 
this Bill had arisen. The tenant-right 


of 21 acres and 28 perches, held at the 
annual rent of £23 6s. 6d., was bought 
for £750, or at the rate of £36 per acre. 
Forty years’ purchase had been charged 
against the late Lord Leitrim; and, 
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although it had been proved there had 
been false swearing in the matter, yet 
Lord Leitrim’s property was saddled to 
that amount. He would just read to the 
House a judgment by one of the County 
Court Judges, which had been reported 
in the newspapers within the last month. 
The Judge said— 

“He would value very differently the land of 
small proprietors, like the person in that case, 
to what he would do the land of a person who 
had 1,000 acres. The large proprietor could 
afford to let his land at a moderate rent, while 
a man who had only 14 acres was anxious to 
make as much as possible out of it. Therefore, 
it would not be fair to give the same amount 
against the small owner which was given against 
the owner of thousands of acres; if he did, it 
would amount to a confiscation of his property.” 


Now, according to that judgment, there 
was one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor. He was glad to say the 
tendency was in favour of the poor; but 
still he might fairly ask their Lordships 
whether they would give this power to 
the Judges, to deal with, and determine, 
leases in that manner—leases which, 
perhaps, like most Irish leases, were let 
at very low rates, on condition that cer- 
tain works were executed? Or, in other 
words, the question was—whether they 
would allow one Irishman to rob another ; 
or whether they would vindicate Lord 
Mansfield’s principle that no custom was 
to override a covenant? He moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the Mo- 
tion (‘‘ this day three months.’’)—( Zhe 
Viscount Lifford.) 


Tue Hart or LIMERICK would like 
to give some of his reasons for voting 
for the Amendment just moved by his 
noble Friend. In the first place, the 
Bill was very deceptive in its drawing. 
Tt had been described as a very small 
matter; but a careful examination of its 
provisions would show that it went a 
great deal farther than might be in- 
ferred from the speech of his noble 
Friend who had moved the second 
reading (the Earl of Longford). The 
Preamble said the Bill was to remove 
doubts as to the legal effect of certain 
leases in the Province of Ulster; but as 
it was drawn, the Bill not only affected 
Ulster, but the whole of Ireland; and, 
in his opinion, the Bill was unnecessary, 
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for the question had not been overlooked 
when the Land Act was passed. The 
Bill, as it stood, simply provided that 
wherever there was any usage included 
in the Ulster, or analogous customs, 
such usage might be brought forward 
at the termination of the lease, unless 
this was prevented by the lease itself. 
In fact, the Bill created a custom, but 
in no way explained the original Act, 
or removed the doubts relating to it. 
Where, on any estate the custom held 
good, even at the termination of a lease, 
that special usage might, and ought, to 
be proved under the original Act, like 
any other usage comprised in the 
Ulster tenant-right custom, and without 
such proof by the tenant, the landlord 
should not be compelled by a new Act 
to give the benefit of the custom to a 
tenant who might, perhaps, merely have 
purchased the remainder of a_ lease. 
Under the Bill, a partial custom would 
be made a general custom, affecting all 
holdings in Ireland on which there were 
any usages analogous to the Ulster 
tenant-right custom, and anyone acquir- 
ing the remainder of a lease would, at 
the same time, acquire the right. That 
would certainly increase the hardship 
with which the Land Act pressed upon 
the landlord. The Amendment which his 
noble Friend was ready to accept pro- 
vided that a landlord might go into 
Court and prove that a property was 
not subject to this custom; but why 
should the onus of proof be thrown on 
the landlord? The Bill, to his mind, 
was not a measure of justice. So far as 
he knew, there had not been any strong 
agitation in Ireland in favour of the 
Bill; and he did not think the proposed 
change would ratisfy the tenant-righters, 
or place the landlords on a safe footing 
for the future. He felt constrained, 
therefore, to vote against the second 
reading. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Al- 
though this is a Bill which the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, neither promote 
nor oppose, I should like to say a few 
words upon it, seeing that considerable 
interest is always felt in legislation on 
this subject. I cannot help feeling that 
it would not be right to judge of the 
merits or demerits of the measure with 
reference to the considerations put for- 
ward by the noble Viscount who sits on 
the cross Benches (Viscount Lifford). 
The noble Viscount found fault with a 


The Eail of Limerick 








decision which had been come to by the 
tribunals in Ulster, but that can have no 
bearing upon the merits of the present 
Bill. No doubt these sales of tenant. 
rights in Ulster surprise us all ; but this 
Bill will not make the sums larger or 
smaller. I agree that there are some 
words in the 2nd clause which might 
have been carried further. The clauses 
in the original Act which spoke of 
customs other than the Ulster, always 
appeared to me to be of the vaguest de- 
scription, and I think this Bill, should 
it meet with the approbation of the 
House, ought to be limited to the Ulster 
tenant-right, and ought not to extend to 
any indefinite custom which may be in- 
cluded in the words ‘‘ usages analogous 
thereto.”” Now, as regards Ulster, this 
Bill is certainly one which is recom- 
mended by those who have the largest 
possible stake in the property in the 
province, and, as I understand, it is 
supported by all the Members from 
Ulster in the other House. It appears 
doubtful to me whether the 2nd clause 
carries the enactment further than does 
the present law; whatever may be 
thought of the Act of 1870, there it 
stands. That Act did not exclude leases, 
It is as general as it can be, and declares 
that wherever the Ulster custom exists, 
there it shall be legal. According to 
the presegt law, a tenant might come 
forward ad say—‘‘I have got this 
holding ; the lease has expired; but it 
has been the custom on this property to 
allow tenant-right at the expiration of a 
lease.” In fact, this is very common in 
Ulster, and your Lordships will find, 
from the Report of Lord Devon’s Com- 
mittee, that even at that time it was well- 
known that tenant-right in Ulster was 
allowed at the expiration of a lease. 
That being so, the Act of 1870 says it 
shall be legal. Doubts, however, have 
arisen, and I believe the matter has not 
been finally decided. Your Lordships 
should observe that this Bill does not 
propose to throw upon the landlord a 
burden of proof which is not thrown 
upon him in any other case. In the 
first place, the tenant would have to 
prove that the custom prevailed on the 
property; but if the Amendment before 
us were agreed to, the landlord would 
be able to show, as a defence against 
the claim of the tenant, that although 
on the estate generally the Ulster tenant 
custom prevails, yet there was an ¢x- 
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ception to the rule in that part of the 
estate where this particular holding was 
situated. Now, when that is the fact, 
the landlord can easily prove it, because 
it must appear on the records of the pro- 
peaty. The question is, whether this 
measure, Which is promoted by those 
interested in the matter in Ulster, is 
fair in its provisions, or whether it un- 
duly stretches the legislation of 1870? 
In my opinion, it would be a matter of 
regret if the Bill does not pass, es- 

ecially considering the qualifications 
which have been inserted. 

Lorv CARLINGFORD remarked, 
that originally there seemed to have 
been a pretty quarrel in regard to the 
Bill between noble Lords on the other 
side of the House; but afterwards 
it seemed as if a ‘“‘compromise had 
broken out”? on the subject. It now 
appeared, however, that this was not the 
case, and that the House would have to 
gotoa division on the Bill. He was 
not frightened at the speech in which 
the rejection of the Bill had been moved ; 
because his noble Friend’s statements, 
even if they were well founded, had 
nothing to do with the merits of the 
measure. Much misconception prevailed 
asto the alarming sums sometimes given 
fortenant-right in the province of Ulster, 
especially that part of it with which the 
noble Viscount himself was connected. 
No doubt, owing to great competition, 
the tenant-right did run up to extrava- 
gantsums; but the figures were generally 
very misleading, because one important 
fact was not taken into account. To 
estimate the real value of the holding 
they must take, not only the rent, but 
the value of the holding, and the build- 
ings upon it at the time. The only 
way to judge of the extravagance, or 
otherwise, of a price paid for tenant-right 
was first to inquire what was the con- 
dition of the holding, whether it had 
been reclaimed and made valuable from 
the mountain-side or the bog, and what 
buildings had been put upon it by the 
industry of the tenant? One of the 
principles of the Land Act was that the 
value put into and upon a holding by 
the tenant should be his property, and 
not that of the landlord. He was pre- 
pared to vote for the second reading 
for the reasons given by the noble and 
learned Lord on the subject. He had 
no fear that injustice would be done to 
the landlord by it; his only doubt was 
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whether the Bill was at all necessary. 
Their Lordships must bear in mind that 
the words of the Land Act did not ex- 
clude a holding upon which a lease 
existed, and it would be strange if they 
did. The framers of the Bill satis- 
fied themselves that under the general 
and ordinary rule prevailing in the 
province of Ulster, the existence or 
non-existence of a lease made no differ- 
ence. That was made clear by the 
famous Devon Commission, and was 
conformed by inquiries that were made 
before the Land Bill was drawn. The 
present Bill simply laid it down that the 
presumption should be in favour of the 
tenant, if he could show that the custom 
applied to his holding, and that in the 
expiring lease there was no express 
stipulation against it. That presumption, 
however, might, of course, be set aside 
by evidence on the part of the landlord 
that a variety of the custom that existed 
on his estate was different to that 
which obtained in Ulster generally. He 
could not take upon himself to oppose 
the second reading of a Bill which might 
bring increased peace and security to 
Ulster tenants without inflicting in- 
justice on Ulster landlords. 

Lorp O’HAGAN intended to vote for 
the Bill, though without any admira- 
tion of it. He quite agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
that the Bill simply affirmed what was 
the clear law of the land. His only ob- 
jection to the Bill was that it was un- 
necessary. He did not think that a 
great and important Statute, which 
worked almost a revolution in society, 
should be decided upon without full and 
careful consideration ; but, on the other 
hand, if the Bill were to be rejected, it 
might tend to create a doubt as to what 
the law really was. So far as the landed 
proprietors were concerned, there was 
evidence of the strongest character that 
they desired it ; in fact, as he understood 
it, there was no opposition whatever. 
The Bill was the outcome of a confer- 
ence of landlords and tenants in which 
they mutually agreed as to what was for 
the benefit of their respective interests, 
and for that reason, then, he felt that 
he ought to vote for the Bill. 

TE Kart or ANNESLEY remarked 
that a great injustice would have been 
inflicted under the Bill had his noble 
Friend not consented to introduce the 
Amendment to which he had referred. 
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On question that (‘‘now’’) stand part 
of the Motion ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 8; Not-Contents 25: Ma- 
jority 17. 


Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* this day three months. 


CONTENTS. 
Cairns, L. (ZL. Chan- Carlingford, L. 
cellor.) Denman, L. [ Teller.] 
O’ Hagan, L. 
Richmond, D. Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
ford.) [Teller.] 


Belper, L. Waveney, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Manchester, D. Crofton, L. 

de Ros, L. 
Bantry, E. Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
Devon, E. rick.) [Teller.] 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 


Gormanston, L. (PV. 
Gormanston.) 


berry.) Hampton, L. 
Fortescue, E. Harlech, L. 
Lucan, E. Leconfield, L. 
Redesdale, E. Monson, L. 

Northwick, L. 
Clancarty, V. (Z. Clan- Norton, L. 

carty.) Penrhyn, L. 
Hawarden, V. Seaton, L. 
Lifford, V. [Zeller.] |Templemore, L. 
Melville, V. Ventry, L. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 168.) 
(The Lord Carlingford) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Ture Eart or REDESDALE said, the 
Bill made considerable alteration in an 
Act which had been in operation for 15 
years, and different authorities were, in 
some cases, substituted for those who 
had hitherto been found to work well. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD replied that 
the Bill had been introduced with the 
universal consent of all those who had 
had any experience in regard to the 
drainage of land in Ireland. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment, to be read 3° on Friday next. 


House adjourned at half past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 5th August, 1878. 





MINUTES. ]—New Writ Issuep—Jor Boston, 
v. John Wingfield Malcolm, esquire, Manor 
of Northstead. 

New Memper Sworn—Lord William Montagu 
Hay, for Haddington Burghs. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Crvit Srr- 
vice Estimates, Class IV. — Epvcarioy, 
Science AND ART; Class III. — Law ayy 
JUSTICE. 

Pusiic Brrts—Second Reading—Foreign Juris. 
diction * [267]. 

Considered as amended — Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) [286]; Marriages (Fiji) * [285]. 
Withdrawn—Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ire- 

land) * [145]; Bankruptcy Law Amendment * 
119]; Medical Act (1858) Amendment * 
216]; Medical Officers’ Qualifications * [62]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oom — 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
QUESTION. 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, To explain why the Annual State- 
ment of Trade of the United Kingdom 
is not ready for reference within the first 
quarter of the year, seeing that the Trade 
Accounts, from which the Annual State- 
ment is compiled, are all collected im- 
mediately the year closes ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 





the Board of Customs was responsible 
for the delay. He had written to the 
Chairman of the Board with the view 
of expediting the publication of the State- 
ment, and it would be laid before the 
House as soon as possible. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF MR. R. W. 
HARMAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of Mr. R. W. Harman, of Old 
Brompton, Kent, who was arrested by 
the Metropolitan Police at the Eton and 
Harrow Cricket Match, on a charge of 
stealing an opera-glass which proved 
to be his own; whether it is not the fact 
that Mr. Harman was able on arrest to 





give the most complete and satisfactory 
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evidence as to his name, address, and 
position, but was nevertheless detained 
in prison from Friday to Monday, with- 
out having the opportunity of telegraph- 
ing or writing to his wife and friends ; 
whether a gentleman was not arrested 
at the same match last year, under simi- 
lar circumstances, on a charge of steal- 
ing an opera-glass which proved to be 
his own; whether he was not afterwards 
confined to his bed for three or four 
months from illness brought on by the 
treatment he then received; and, whe- 
ther he will cause inquiries to be made 
and proper compensation awarded to 
Mr. Harman, and take such steps as may 
for the future protect persons attending 
the Eton and Harrow Cricket Match 
from being arrested and sent to prison 
without reasonable grounds for sus- 
icion ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
suppose the case turns upon the manner 
in which the police have acted. I can- 
not promise compensation or anything 
of the kind inthiscase. The magistrate 
informs me that when this prisoner was 
charged before him, the constables gave 
their evidence with great deliberation, 
and a full note was taken of it by the 
clerk. The prisoner did not at that time 
impugn their statements, and did not 
attempt to cross-examine them, and no 
application was made for bail, which 
certainly would have been granted. The 
magistrate was very much struck by the 
silence of the prisoner, and was inclined 
to believe that it was because he had 
nothing to say. I do not think that 
under such circumstances the magistrate 
can be blamed for sending him to prison 
on remand. Unfortunately, the same 
gentleman was arrested last year. [Mr. 
Gorst: Not the same gentleman.] Oh, 
another gentleman. I begpardon. He 
was brought before the same magistrate ; 
the police gave their evidence, and in 
consequence of that evidence the magis- 
trate at first refused to admit him to 
bail. It afterwards appeared that he 
was not a likely person to commit lar- 
ceny, and he was accordingly discharged. 
In this case the magistrate thought that 
the evidence of the police was not care- 
fully given. I do not think that there is 
any ground for compensation in this case. 
With regard to the information as to his 
treatment at the hands of the police 
there must be some mistake, because he 
was undoubtedly allowed to write to his 
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wife. The gentleman who was arrested 
in 1877 was seen by the surgeon, was 
under no treatment while in prison, and 
made no complaints. He was visited by 
his father every day during the five days 
he was under remand, and also by his 
solicitor, and was supplied by his friends 
with a liberal allowance of food. He 
made no complaint whatever. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS — CONVICT 
PRISONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will be good 
enough to lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Return showing the number of 
prisoners in each of the Government 
Convict Prisons in Great Britain and 
Ireland during each of the ten years 
ending on the last day of December 
1877; and showing also the number of 
suicides and attempts at suicide in those 
prisons, and also the cases in which pri- 
soners have mutilated or attempted to 
mutilate themselves, and giving in a 
condensed form the particulars of each 
such case of suicide or mutilation; and, 
further, a Return of the number of pri- 
soners flogged in each prison during 
each of those years, with the number 
of lashes inflicted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, Iam 
quite willing to give every kind of in- 
formation connected with prisons so far 
as facts are concerned. All the facts I 
believe, not matters of opinion, are stated 
in the official statistics and annual Re- 
ports which are presented to Parliament, 
and I am told the Royal Commissioners 
have requested that some such state- 
ments as these may be prepared for 
them. They are in course of prepara- 
tion. If the hon. Member desires that 
I should lay them on the Table of the 
House, I will do so; but I think they 
had better appear in the Reports of the 
Commissioners. 


PRISONS ACTS—PLANK BEDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return showing 
the names of prisons in Great Britain 
and Ireland in which bare planks were 
in use as beds for ordinary offenders 
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previous to the Government taking over 
the management of the prisons into their 
own hands; and, whether he will be 
good enough to obtain, through the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, Returns 
showing in what Foreign Countries or 
Colonies such planks for ordinary of- 
fenders are in use in the prisons ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I had 
hoped to be able to reply at once as to 
the number of prisons in which planks 
are used ; but, unfortunately, the Return 
has not yet come down tome. Plank 
beds were in most liberal use in the 
prisons long before they were passed 
over to the Government. I would refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the origin of the 
plank bed system. It was started in 
general use after the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1863. 
That Committee found they had been 
introduced generally in military prisons, 
and recommended that they should be 
introduced into the civil prisons; and it 
was in consequence of that Report that 
the prisons throughout the country 
adopted the plank beds. With regard 
to foreign countries, I cannot answer 
the Question ; but I believe that after the 
holding of the Prison Congress, which 
will take place in Stockholm in the 
course of the present year, I shall be 
able to give the information. When 
the Return I have already spoken of 
reaches me, I will be happy to lay it on 
the Table if the hon. Gentleman wishes. 


Navy— Commanders 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES.— 
ARTILLERY SERGEANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is a fact that a Sergeant of Militia Ar- 
tillery is entitled to extra pay, at the 
rate of 6d. per diem, when employed in 
drilling a Brigade Depdt or Infantry, 
or at heavy gun practice, whilst the 
Sergeant of Artillery Volunteers is not 
so entitled when similarly employed ; 
and, if so, whether he is prepared to 
alter the Regulations so as to grant, un- 
der like circumstances, the same rate of 
extra pay to both Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery Sergeants? 

CotoneL STANLEY : Sir, a pensioner 
sergeant of Militia—Artillery or In- 
fantry—employed in drilling troops of 
the Regular Army, is considered to be 
performing a special military duty ; and, 
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under an Auxiliary Reserve Force Cir. 
cular of 1877, receives, while so em- 
ployed, an allowance of 3d. a-day. This 
allowance is in reality in lieu of rations 
in kind, which, to prevent confusion, are 
not given to the Militia sergeants at 
periods other than training. The pen- 
sioner Volunteer sergeant, if performing 
similar duties, does not, it is true, re- 
ceive the allowance of 3d. a-day ; but he 
can receive a ration in kind, worth about 
7d. a-day, for 4d., which places him in 
about the same position as the Militia 
sergeant. 


INDIA—MADRAS WILLS ror 1788 anp 1789, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true that the Registry or volume contain- 
ing copies of the Madras Wills is miss- 
ing or has been stolen from the India 
Office ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir, it is 
true that the volume containing copies 
of the Madras wills from 1788 to 1789 
is missing. Its loss has only recently 
been discovered, and if the volume can- 
not be recovered, other copies of the 
wills will be obtained from Madras. 


NAVY—COMMANDERS ON THE ACTIVE 
LIST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANS AGNEW asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
the case that of the Commanders whose 
names now stand on the Active List of 
the Royal Navy only 11 per cent of 
those who attained that rank in the five 
years 1870-74 inclusive had served for 
more than twelve years as Lieutenants; 
that of those who attained that rank in 
the three following years, 1875-7 in- 
clusive, 52 per cent had served more 
than twelve years as Lieutenants; and 
that in last year twelve out of seventeen, 
or 70 per cent of the Commanders of 
1877, had served more than twelve years 
as Lieutenants; and, whether he is of 
opinion that this progressive retardation 
of promotion is injurious to the service, 
and if he proposes to take any steps to 
give-a more rapid flow of promotion to 
Officers in the lower ranks of the Royal 
Navy than is possible under the rules 
now in force ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am free to 
admit that the hon. Gentleman’s figures 
are nearly, although not quite, correct ; 
and that while only 11 per cent of Lieu- 
tenants promoted to be Commanders be- 
tween 1870 and 1874 had more than 12 
years’ seniority, 52 per cent of those 
promoted between 1875-7 had served 
more than 12 years, and 65 per cent of 
those promoted in 1877. I must also 
acknowledge that delay in promotion is 
injurious to the Service, as it is most 
desirable that young and vigorous men 
should be found in the ranks of com- 
manders and captains. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that a larger number 
of officers is required in the junior ranks 
of the Service than can be provided for 
in the higher ranks; but I am afraid I 
am not prepared to swell the number of 
the higher ranks beyond the real re- 
quirements of the Service. All I can 
promise is that, recognizing the evil, I 
will give the subject my best considera- 
tion, with the view of seeing whether a 
remedy can be devised. 


SUPPLY — SUPPLEMENTARY ARMY 
ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What is the total amount 
included in the Supplementary Army 
Estimate in respect of the occupation of 
Cyprus by Her Majesty’s Forces; and, 
whether he can state how such total 
amount is distributed for stores, works, 
and fortifications ? 

CotonEL STANLEY: Sir, the last 
part of my hon. Friend’s Question has 
not reached me, and I am not, there- 
fore, in a position to answer it. What 
we have taken is £10,000 for staff, 
£25,000 for works, and £45,000 for 
stores ; but it is quite obvious that these 
amounts can only be approximate. These 
are the stores and works within the 
General Vote, and what the repayments 
may be I cannot say. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMI- 
RALTY—REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE (for Captain 
Pr) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
niralty, If there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House, the Report 
on the Reorganization of the Admiralty 
made by the Committee appointed for 
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that purpose, consisting of the honour- 
able Baronet the Junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Lingen, and Mr. R. G. C. 
Hamilton, who has just received the 
appointment of Accountant General of 
the Navy? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that there was no objection to give the 
information referred to as to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee for the re- 
organization of the Admiralty; but the 
Committee itself was a Departmental 
Committee, and it was unusual to pro- 
duce Reports of that character to the 
House, and it would be inconvenient to 
set a precedent of that kind. If the 
hon. and learned Member called at the 
Admiralty, he would be happy to show 
him the Report. 


NAVY—THE CENSUS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. HUBBARD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he would inform 
the House how and when he intends to 
take the Census of the Navy in the form 
ordered on Monday last, July 29th ; and, 
how soon he expects to lay upon the 
Table of the House the completed 
Census, the basis of any correct actuarial 
calculation of the cost of the Seamen 
Widows’ Pension Fund ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that instructions had been issued for the 
preparation of forms for taking the 
Census of the Navy, and he hoped they 
would soon be completed. When they 
were, it was intended to issue them 
to the Commanders-in-Chief at the 
different ports throughout the globe, to 
have them filled up on the Ist of 
January and returned to the Admiralty. 
But he was afraid it would be the middle 
of the next year before the Returns 
could be collected so as to form the basis 
of any correct actuarial calculation of the 
cost of a Seamen Widows’ Pension Fund. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS — BARBA- 
DOES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any steps are being taken by the Go- 
vernor of the Windward Islands to carry 
out the long contemplated reforms in the 
Government of Barbadoes ; and, whether 
he can lay upon the Table any Papers or 
Despatches relating to the present condi- 
tion of the Colony ? 
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Sir, at the instance of the Governor of 
Barbadoes, a measure for securing the 
better representation of the Government 
in the House of Assembly was intro- 
duced into that body; but was, I regret 
to say, rejected. The Governor has 
since been obliged to return home for 
a time on account of ill-health, and I 
hope during his stay in this country to 
confer with him as to the course which 
should now be pursued. I do not think 
there are any Papers which I could with 
advantage lay upon the Table at pre- 
sent, 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN MILITARY 
EXPEDITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. BECKETT DENISON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any inquiries have been made 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Saint 
Petersburg as to the aim, object, and 
purpose of a reported military expedi- 
tion under General Kaufmann to the 
South of the Oxus, threatening the 
town of Balkh, which is in Afghan ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir; inquiries 
have been made at St. Petersburgh on 
the subject referred to in the Question 
of my hon. Friend, and the matter is 
receiving the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES, &c.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the Sup- 
plementary Budget, if he might use the 
expression, would be brought on in 
Committee of Ways and Means? He 
wouldalso be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could state the course of Business 
for the week. 

TaoeCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I should be only too glad 
if I could indicate the general course of 
Business more clearly than I am able to 
do. To-morrow we shall take as the 
First Order the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and I shall then make what my 
right hon. Friend calls the Supplemen- 
tary Budget, or Financial Statement. I 
do not know whether that will lead to 
discussion in Committee, but I presume 
there will not be much discussion before 
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low the Vote for the Supplementary 
Army Estimates in Supply. I see that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Bath 
(Mr. Hayter) has a Notice on the Paper, 
and I do not know whether he will brin 

that on to-morrow or not. Therefore 
there is great difficulty in judging how 
much progress we may make to-morrow, 
Probably, we shall go on with Supply 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
If we get through the Army Estimates, 
we shall propose then to take the Navy 
Estimates on Thursday; and if we are 
fortunate enough to get through them, 
we shall take the Civil Service Supple- 
mentary Estimates on Friday. To-night, 
if we are able to do it, we hope to get 
through all the remaining Votes of 
Classes III., II., and I.; and, if there 
is time, we might finish the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill. It may be 
convenient to some hon. Members to 
say that we propose, in any case, to 
take the Report on the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Bill on Monday 
next. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there were Es- 
timates and Supplementary Estimates. 
In what order was it proposed to take 
these ? 

Mr. ANDERSON had hoped for some 
information as to what Bills it was in- 
tended to take. Were the Government 
going on with the Medical Act Amend- 
ment Bill? He wished to know, be- 
cause it was getting so near the end of 
the Session. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked, if it was in- 
tended to persevere with the Telegraphs 
Bill; and, if so, he desired some inti- 
mation when it was likely to be taken? 

Mr. JENKINS asked, if it was pro- 
posed to go on with the Bishoprics Bill? 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked, what course 
was to be taken with the Education 
(Scotland) Bill, which was brought on 
at three o’clock on Saturday morning, 
when many of the Scotch Members were 
not present ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we propose to take the 
ordinary Army Estimates first, and then 
the Supplementary Army Estimates, 
and to exhaust these before we go to 
the Navy and Civil Service Estimates. 
I cannot say at what particular hour 
the Cattle Plague Bill, which stands just 
after Supply, is likely to be taken. I 
will not go on with it at an unreason- 
able hour, though, at this time of the 
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year, it is difficult to say what is an un- 
yeasonable hour. The Bishoprics Bill 
will be proceeded with. I announced 
some time ago that the Indictable Of- 
fences Bill would not be proceeded with; 
but although I promised that due No- 
tice would be given of when the Order 
was to be discharged, I am unable to 
give that Notice at present. We are 
unable, at this moment, to say whether 
we shall proceed with the Telegraphs 
Bill. As to the Medical Act Amend- 
ment Bill, I have communicated with 
the Lord President of the Council, and 
he is of opinion, as we also are, that it 
would be useless to attempt to pass it at 
this period of the Session; and the 
Order will, therefore, be discharged. 
With regard to the Scotch Education 
Bill, he would leave his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary to say what 
course he was going to follow. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not have brought the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill forward the other night, ex- 
cept at the request of Scotch Members. 
When he was asked to bring the Bill 
on, he said he thought it was rather 
late, but if they wished to go on, he, for 
one, would not object to it. One hon. 
Member objected ; but he was met by a 
perfect chorus of Scotch Members in- 
sisting upon it. He (Mr. Assheton 
(ross) was bound to say a quieter and 
calmer two hours’ discussion he did not 
believe had ever taken place in that 
House. He would bring on the Re- 
port at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. M‘LAREN gave Notice, that he 
would move that the Report be taken 
into consideration this day three months, 
and that would prevent the Bill coming 
on after half-past 12 o’clock. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought the arrangement just announced 
by theChancellor of the Exchequer with re- 
gard to the Supplementary Budget State- 
ment and the Supplementary Estimates 
was the most convenient that could be 
adopted. The Motion, of which his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr. Hayter) had given Notice, called in 
question, to a certain extent, the whole 
recent policy of the Government, and 
also partly the policy of the Expenditure 
which would have to be discussed in 
Committee. Now, itseemed to him that 
the general question of policy had been 
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presumed that there would be a full op- 
portunity in Committee of discussing the 
Expenditure incurred in removing the 
Asiatic troops to Malta and in the occu- 
pation of Cyprus. He would, therefore, 
suggest to his hon. and gallant Friend 
that it would not be necessary to inter- 
pose his Motion before the Speaker left 
the Chair, but that his object would be 
sufficiently met by a discussion on that 
Expenditure in Committee. The hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), who 
was not in his place, also had a Notice 
of Motion on going into Committee on the 
Supplementary Estimates. It would, 
perhaps, be convenient that the discus- 
sion on the Supplementary Estimates 
should, if possible, be taken to-morrow ; 
and the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, which was one of a somewhat 
abstract nature, might be discussed 
equally well on going into Supply on 
any other occasion. He hoped to be 
able to persuade his hon. Friend not to 
interpose his Motion to-morrow. 

Mr. HAYTER, after what had been 
said by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the noble Lord, acceded to the sug- 
gestion just made by his noble Friend. 
He might however add, that having re- 
ceived a great amount of support on the 
Liberal side of the House, especially 
below the Gangway, he surrendered not 
the substance but only the form of his 
Motion. It would be competent for him 
to raise the subject of the Military Ex- 
penditure and the occupation of Cyprus 
in the discussion that would take place 
in Committee on the Supplementary 
Estimates. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that as there 
were some 20 odd Notices on the Paper 
before going into Committee, he wished 
to know when the Education Votes would 
be taken if they were not reached to- 
night ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, they could hardly expect 
to reach the Education Votes to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o om — 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leaye the 





tolerably well discussed last week, He 


Chair,” 
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H.M.S. ‘‘ BEAGLE”—EXECUTION OF A 
NATIVE OF TANNA — POWERS OF 


NAVAL COMMANDERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GORST, in rising to call attention 
to the circumstances under which a Na- 
tive of Tanna was, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1877, put to death on board 
H.M.S8. ‘‘ Beagle,” and to move— 

“That an humbie Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that instructions may be 
issued to the Officers commanding Her Majesty’s 
ships to define and regulate their authority to 
put persons to death not subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty ;”” 
said, he disclaimed any intention of re- 
flecting on the officers engaged in the 
affair, as they had only carried out the 
orders thrust upon them by their su- 
periors; but he objected to the system 
by which naval officers were turned into 
Judges of Assize, and Her Majesty’s 
ships into a sort of itinerant gallows. 
He wished a Parliamentary check to be 
put on such proceedings. It was a mat- 
ter of complaint, too, that they had 
neither the whole of the evidence which 
was taken as to the man’s guilt before 
them, nor had they the whole of the 
correspondence which took place between 
theauthoritiesonthe subject. It had been 
said thatthe hanging ofasingle man, even 
for an unjust act, was, after all, more 
humane than the destruction of a whole 
village; but why did Lieutenant Caffin not 
destroy the village ? The fact was that 
he wanted to do so, but found that the 
village was out of his reach ; and there 
was no reason, therefore, for attributing 
to him any'humane motive for the course 
which he followed. As he could not 
destroy the village, the course he took 
was to seize a number of innocent indi- 
viduals, who fancied themselves to be 
under the protection of the British flag 
and British justice, and who had no 
more to do with the murder than 
the First Lord of the Admiralty him- 
self. Most of these men were de- 
tained for a time, but were after- 
wards allowed to go. Three, however, 
were still secured. Then, for the first 
time, the lad who was finally hanged 
was mentioned by one of the three pri- 
soners. In many of those Islands the 
Chiefs exercised so much power that 
they could easily get someone to come 
forward and suffer even death for them; 
and in this case it appeared to him 
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that the person executed was certainly 
not the culprit. The lad was cross-exg- 
mined, but not his accuser. In the 
course of cross-examination, he contra- 
dicted everything thathe had said before 
and he was condemned solely on the 
evidence given by him in cross-exami- 
nation. He was made to say—‘I would 
have fired if my brother’s shot had not 
taken effect,” in answer to a question 
which no English Judge would have 
allowed to be put. The proceedings 
were very irregular, and even his judges 
did not seem to be satisfied that he was 
the murderer ; for sentence was delayed, 
and the search renewed for the actual 
murderer. It was only when this search 
failed that the poor lad was put to death. 
Hitherto it had been the general opinion 
that the law of this country prevailed 
on board Her Majesty’s ships of war, 
and that even an enemy’s spy must be 
tried by a regularly constituted tribunal. 
The tribunal which had tried this youth 
had not been regularly constituted ; and 
it was singular that the sentence, which 
was, of course, an important document, 
and which had been translated into 
Tannese for the benefit of the Natives, 
should not be forthcoming. He could 
not find it in the Papers presented to 
Parliament. He had always understood 
that the deck of a British man-of-war 
was a place within the peace of our 
Sovereign Lady. It might be said that 
the man who was hanged was in the 
position of a constructive boarder, whom 
it was lawful to kill as an act of war. 
He did not adopt that view, however, 
and his error on the point was shared by 
Sir Matthew Hale, who, 200 years ago, 
laid it down that;if a man killed an alien 
enemy within this Kingdom it was 
felony, unless it were done in the heat of 
war and in the actual exercise thereof. 
The question naturally arose, who was 
really responsible for what had been 
done? There was evidently a time when 


the Admiralty thought they could throw” 


the responsibility upon Commodore Hos- 
kins, for they had telegraphed to him 
asking him to communicate at once the 
legal authority on which he had acted. 
Commodore Hoskins drew his neck out 
of the noose very satisfactorily by re- 
ferring the Admiralty to two documents 
which he claimed would amply justify 
the proceedings. Those documents were 
a despatch of February, 1876, by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
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an opinion given by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for New South Wales. The first was 
not produced, and he thought the House 
had a right to complain of the course 
takon by the Government in withholding 
it, The letter of the Colonial Secretary 
appeared to authorize the act in ques- 
tion, and the opinion of the Attorney 
General for New South Wales was to the 
effect that no tribunal in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions having any jurisdiction to 
try a foreigner for offences committed 
outside of those Dominions, the com- 
mander of the ship was right in taking 
the law into his own hands. He had, 
however, yet to learn that the jurisdic- 
tion of a commander of a British man- 
of-war began when the jurisdiction of 
every other legal tribunal in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions ceased. The proper 
course to have adopted would have been 
to have sent a ship of war to compel the 
foreign authorities to execute justice 
upon their offending subject, and not to 
have taken the law into their own hands. 
He should liketoask the hon. and learned 
Attorney General whether, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, thecaptain 
of a man-of-war, without the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, had jurisdic- 
tion to try persons not subjects of the 
Queen for offences committed outside 
of Her Dominions? If the Govern- 
ment did not mean to assert that, then 
the proceedings in this Tanna case were 
wrong. If, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment did mean to assert it, all he 
asked was that the authority of the 
officers commanding British ships should 
be defined and regulated, if not by the 
authority of Parliament, at all events, 
by some instructions from Her Majesty. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that instructions may be issued to 
the Officers commanding Her Majesty’s ships to 
define and regulate their authority to put per- 
sons to death not subjects of Her Majesty,”’— 
(Ur. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question a ypu ‘That the words 


a to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.’? 


Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonny Hotxer) observed, that the sub- 
ject before the House was a very serious 
one, and that it deserved far more grave 
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treatment than had been given to it by 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), in making his strictures 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. The 
two questions raised were—first, whether 
instructions given by the Colonial Se- 
cretary to captains of Her Majesty’s 
ships were proper; and, secondly, whether 
those instructions had been legally carried 
out? Thehon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that he did not intend to make any 
attack on Lieutenant Caffin, but it 
seemed to him that the whole object of 
his hon. and learned Friend had been to 
show that this young officer had not 
done his duty ; and that, in fact, he had 
hanged the wrong man. He (the At- 
torney General), however, thought he 
should be able to demonstrate, without 
the slightest difficulty, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s adverse criticisms 
were not in the least degree justified by 
the facts, that that officer had instituted 
@ proper investigation into the facts of 
the case, that he had carried out his in- 
structions properly, and that the opinion 
which he arrived at was right. The im- 
portant question was not whether he 
had made a mistake, but whether, under 
such circumstances as existed in this 
case, the commander of a British man- 
of-war was entitied to read a lesson to 
the Natives of Tanna—that was to say, 
to endeavour by the action he pursued 
to put a stop to what was going on ; and 
whether he was entitled to treat this 
man, who had murdered—for he would 
assume that for the sake of argument— 
a British subject in Tanna, as an enemy 
of Her Majesty? This was a question 
which must be dealt with, with some re- 
gard to the principles of common sense. 
He did not say there was any jurisdiction 
in point of law to try this man. No 
Court had, to his knowledge, yet been 
established in which to try savages; but 
when a savage attacked British subjects, 
and when it was necessary, to secure the 
rights of British subjects, to levy war 
upon them, we were perfectly justified 
in doing so. Take the case of a British 
ship of war anchoring off the coast. A 
party of men going on shore were at- 
tacked by the Natives, and one of them, 
from no fault of his own, was slain. - 
Wasit to becontended that, because there 
was no Court to try the Native who slew 
the man, the commander of Her Ma- 
jesty’s vessel might not take action im- 
mediately, and attack them? Had we 
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arrived at such a pitch of humanitarian 
absurdity as to declare that in such a 
case the commander of Her Majesty’s 
vessel had no right to take action for the 
protection of British subjects? It was 
a strong thing to say that the com- 
mander of one of Her Majesty’s vessels 
had no right to levy war. Where his 
hon. and learned Friend got his views 
upon the subject he really did not know. 
His (the Attorney General’s) view of 
this matter was a very simple one. He 
did not assert that the man was tried by 
any Oourt having jurisdiction to try him ; 
but he and his fellows, Natives of Tanna, 
had murdered British subjects; and 
several British subjects having been 
previously murdered in that place, the 
commander of Her Majesty’s vessel had 
a right to levy war on them. He might 
have shot them all down ; he might have 
destroyed a whole village had he chosen ; 
but because he had proceeded in a more 
merciful and considerate way, they had 
had a virulent attack upon the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies having telegraphed to Commodore 
Hoskins on the subject, the Commodore, 
in reply, sent a letter which gave a most 
reasonableand intelligible account of these 
proceedings. The Commodore said— 


‘¢2. I beg now to report more fully that in 
giving Lieutenant Caffin orders respecting the 
punishment of the murderer of Easterbrook at 
Tanna, I was in the first place guided by the 
conviction, that it is the duty of naval officers 
generally to protect British subjects in lawless 
and savage places, and when they are maltreated 
or murdered, to punish the perpetrators, if it is 
clearly established that no sufficient provocation 
has been given, and that they had not forced 
themselves into the country in opposition to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. 

“3. In holding that conviction, however, I 
have not lost sight of the fact, that the first 
pioneers of trade in such places as the Western 
Pacific Islands must go about to a great extent 
with their lives in their hands, and that it would 
be as impolitic as it would be unjust to visit 
with extreme rigour the offences against their 
persons or property which are committed by 
natives who, in what they do are only follow- 
ing their natural instincts and traditions, and 
are doubtless in many cases p ‘ovoked and stimu- 
lated to revenge, by acts of which we hear no- 
thing. 

“4, From the time of my arrival on this sta- 
tion I have been constantly urged by island 
traders to avenge such offences with wholesale 
punishment and slaughter of theiraggressors, but 
I have invariably resisted all applications which 
would involve indiscriminate firing on villages 
and probable loss of innocent lives, pointing out 
that where proper precautions are taken, such 
occurrences are rare, and are no more than must 
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posure in dealing with savages with whom can. 
nibalismand skull-hunting have beenimmemoria] 
customs. In reply, it has more than once been 
intimated to me, that if I would not take action 
in the matter, the traders would take the law 
into their own hands ; to which I have answered 
that it did not alter my view of the matter, and 
that I should repress any improper conduct of 
British subjects to the utmost of my power. 
“5. It is evident, however, that in our grow. 
ing intercourse with the islanders, there is a point 
and class of offences, when it becomes necessary to 
hold them more strictly amenable to our usages 
and ideas, and estimate of the value of human 
life; and such is the case, I consider, when, in 
places where white men have established a foot- 
ing, and the natives, from constant intercourse 
with them, and from labouring in our colonies, 
are emerging from the lowerdepths of barbarism, 
wanton outrages are committed by them on our 
people, with little or no provocation given, but 
stimulated by cupidity or revenge.” 
He submitted that the view of Com- 
modore Hoskins was a correct view. If 
British subjects had forced themselves 
upon these savages, the case would have 
been different; but when British subjects 
had been for some time living in the 
place, when the savages had become 
aware, to a certain extent, of our laws 
and of our mode of dealing with them, 
and then wantonly attacked British sub- 
jects for the purpose of revenge, or for 
the purpose of gratifying their cupidity, 
then it was time, in the opinion of Com- 
modore Hoskins, to interfere. His hon. 
and learned Friend had said that Par- 








be expected as the consequence of careless ex- 
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liament was entitled to judge for itself 
of all the details, and that the instruc- 
tions which were issued to Commodore 
Hoskins ought to have been placed be- 
fore the House. Quite sufficient informa 
tion had been placed before the House 
to enable it to judge of the matter, and 
if his hon. and learned Friend had had 
any real desire to see the Papers which 
he named, it was quite competent for 
him to have moved for them, and 
they would then have been produced. 
From the beginning to the end of this 
accusation against the Government, his 
hon. and learned Friend had acted like 
an attorney in a County Court, who, by 
way of accusation against his adversary, 
asked why he did not produce this, that, 
and the other, when all the time his 
hon. and learned Friend knew that the 
instructions would have been produced 
if he had asked for them. If they had 
had been put on the Table, they would 
have thrown more light on the subject, 
and thus his hon. and learned Friend 
would have been deprived of the only 
lance he could fairly or unfairly have 
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used against the Government. But it 
had been said, instead of demanding this 
murderer to be given up to him, Lieu- 
tenant Caffin should have gone to the 
King or the Chief of the country, and 
have demanded that he should have 
taken the man’s life away. But where 
was the difference? If we had the 
right to levy war, we had the right to 
take the man’s life away? His hon. 
and learned Friend was more astute in 
these matters than he was; but he con- 
fessed that he could see no substantial 
difference. We had done all we could, 
by passing the Pacific Islanders Act, to 
prevent British subjects from attacking 
those people, and many outrages having 
occurred on British subjects, it became ne- 
cessary that they should be checked. Let 
the House then consider for a moment 
whether Commodore Hoskins was fairly 
open to the attack which had been made 
upon him? Some time in April of last 
year, apparently, Easterbrook, the man 
in question, who was an inhabitant of 
the Island of Tanna, found his way, ac- 
companied by some four men and his 
wife, on board a British man-of-war. 
He was at the time seriously wounded, 
and at the point of death. He was re- 
moved ashore and taken to the house of 
amissionary, Mr. Neilson, where he died 
shortly afterwards. Before he died, he 
stated that he had a quarrel with a man 
named Nakapok about cocoanuts. The 
same account had been given by his 
wife and by the four men. What was 
remarkable was that in those accounts 
nothing was said about there having 
been a quarrel in consequence of an 
intrigue with the wife of the murderer, 
and the matter having been brought 
under the notice of Commodore Hoskins, 
he issued the following sailing orders to 
lieutenant Caffin on the 24th of July, 
1877 :— 


“Being in every respect ready, you are to 
putto sea on Wednesday, the 25th instant, and 
proceed to Noumea, New Caledonia, where you 
are to communicate with Her Majesty’s Consul, 
and hand him the enclosed letter. 

“2. A British subject, named Easterbrook, 
having been murdered at Sulphur Bay, near 
Port Resolution, Tanna, Mr. Layard communi- 
cated on the subject with Lieutenant Musters, 
commanding the ‘Conflict,’ who visited Port 
Resolution and inquired into the matter. Lieu- 
tenant Muster’s report of his investigation, and 
the conclusion he came to, is enclosed for your 
information. 

“3. You are then to proceed to find the 
‘Renard’ in the New Hebrides, and having 
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taken her under your orders, make the best of 
your way to Port Resolution, Tanna, where you 
are to further inquire into the murder of Easter- 
brook ; and should you be fully convinced that 
it was not his own misconduct which led to the 
commission of the deed, you are, should you deem 
your force sufficient, to endeavour to obtain pos- 
session of the murderer; and, if successtul, you 
are to cause him to be executed in the most 
public and judicial manner possible. 

“4, Should you, however, deem the force at 
your disposal insufficient for the purpose, and to 
overawe any resistance, you are to report so to 
me by the ‘Renard,’ which vessel, under any 
circumstances, is to leave for Sydney as soon as 
possible.”’ 


Resolution. 


Having received those instructions, Lieu- 
tenant Caffin set out for Tanna, and took 
into his counsel Lieutenant Pugh, who 
happened to be there at the time. He 
also consulted Mr. Neilson, the mis- 
sionary, who seemed to know more about 
the Natives than anybody else. Lieu- 
tenant Caffin then said that on the day 
following his arrival he sent a letter to 
the chief men of the village of Numukur. 
to which the murderer belonged. He 
added— 

“ 5. On Tuesday, the 18th ’—of September— 
“a messenger arrived from the village with the 
reply that the chief men had received my letter, 
and that they refused to give the murderer up 
for trial.” 

Now, his hon. and learned Friend con- 
tended that the course which had been 
taken by Lieutenant Caffin was alto- 








gether wrong; although, if the Chiefs 
had consented to execute the murderer, 
no complaint, he seemed to think, could 
be made. But the murderer not being 
forthcoming, what, he would ask, was 
Lieutenant Caffin to have done? There 
being a number of Natives on board the 
ships, he ordered them to be taken as 
hostages, in order to see whether he could 
not make them surrender the murderer. 
Many of these were afterwards allowed 
to go, but three were detained. Mr. 
Neilson then informed him that he had 
fortunately secured the principal man in 
the neighbourhood, and it was discovered 
on interrogation that the pre-supposed 
murderer Nakapok was not the actual 
one, but that a person named Yuhmaga, 
was. Mr. Neilson, the missionary, said— 
“Yuhmaga acknowledged to me that he had 
shot Easterbrook, and I took out of his hands 
the musket with which he did it. He alleged 
in justification that the white man had com- 
mitted adultery with a woman belonging to him, 
called Yasua. The woman, who was standing 
near, confirmed his statement, but on being 
questioned said that the adultery was committed 
with her consent.”’ 
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Exhortations were made to the murderer 
to goon board Her Majesty’s ship, where 
he might rely on a fair trial, and to take 
the woman with him; but this he re- 
fused to do. A boat was landed from 
the Beagle to try and make him, but he 
rushed into the covers, and it would have 
been dangerous to follow him, seeing 
that the Natives, who were friendly to 
him, were armed, and thus prepared to 
prevent his capture. Now, what became 
of his hon. and learned Friend’s state- 
ment, that Nakapok was the real mur- 
derer and that Yuhmaga was only a 
scapegoat ? 

Mr. GORST: WhatI said was, that 
although Yuhmaga had openly stated on 
the beach that he was the murderer, yet 
it was quite conceivable that he was a 
mere scapegoat put forward by Nakapok. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoxker) observed, that in reply 
to that, he could only say it was not con- 
ceivable and not possible, and that no 
rational man dealing with the matter 
would come to such aconclusion. After 
Yuhmaga had escaped, a man named 
Nawanabus, who held a good position 
among the Tanna people, was examined, 
and in his examination stated that Yuh- 
maga had murdered Easterbrook by 
Nakapok’s orders. Yuhmaga, he added, 
was not accompanied by Nakapok on the 
evening of the murder, but by Nokwai, 
a younger brother of his own. Here it 
was, perhaps, well to remind the House 
that the investigation of the affair was 
not pursued under the same advantages 
as it would have been in a Court of Jus- 
tice. Lieutenant Caffin had orders to 
get the murderer, and was bound to go 
upon the best evidence he could get, 
without troubling himself particularly 
about the propriety or otherwise of exa- 
mining accused parties themselves. <Ac- 
cordingly, he did what most men would 
have done in the same circumstances. 
He examined Nokwai, who stated— 

“T saw Yuhmaga shoot Easterbrook. I was 
standing very close to Yuhmaga at the time. I 
had no gun, but my club was in my hand at the 
time. Yuhmaga said to me—‘ Let us two go and 
kill the white man.’ I said—‘I won’t, but will go 
with you and carry my club.’ Yuhmaga shot 
Easterbrook because he had committed adultery 
with Yasua .... the wife of Nakapok. I saw 
Easterbrook fall to the ground on his back, and 
Iimmediately ran. I think Yuhmaga was acting 
rightly in killing Easterbrook. There had been 
a quarrel between Nakapok and Easterbrook 
about cocoanuts. Nakapok did steal Easter- 


brook’s cocoanuts, and brought them to him 
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again for sale. ye induced Yuhmaga to 
shoot Easterbrook. akapok and Easterbrook 
quarrelled for four days about the cocoanuts 
and on the fifth day Easterbrook was shot. He 
was shot on account of his liberties with the 
woman, as well as on account of the cocoanut 
dispute.” 

Having made that statement, Nokwai 
was confronted with Yuhmaga, who 
stated that his gun was loaded with 
powder and ball, and that his brother 
told him to fire, and he said he would 
have fired if his brother’s shot had not 
taken effect. There could, therefore, be 
no doubt that Nokwai was there to help 
Yuhmaga in case of need. Now, was a 
man who committed murder because he 
was asked to do it to be held guiltless, 
and was another man who went there to 
assist him not to be held equally guilty 
with him? When it was said there was 
no evidence to convict the murderer, it 
seemed to be forgotten that they had 
the man’s own confession; and it was 
also clear, from the evidence which ap- 
peared in those Papers, that all the three 
men concerned were guilty of murder 
according to our notions of law. In 
those circumstances, acting under his 
instructions, Lieutenant Caffin con- 
demned the man to death. Giving a 
fair and reasonable interpretation to the 








evidence, anyone who was anxious to do 
what was just and right, and who, while 
he sympathized with the Natives, de- 
sired to protect British subjects, as was 
his duty, would come to the same con- 
clusion as that at which Lieutenant 
Caffin arrived. It might be said that al- 
though the conclusion was right, never- 
theless the orders were wrong; but he 
thought the officer was right in the de- 
cision to which he came. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had ac- 
cused that officer of he knew not what, 
and said that if he had been a Native 
Chief he would have refused to give up 
that Native. No doubt, in that case, 
the hon. and learned Member would 
have thrown every obstacle in his power 
in the way of a course that was reason- 
able and fair. But the commander of 
the Beagle thought it was his duty to get 
hold of the murderer; he did his best to 
get the man who actually fired the fatal 
shot. He failed to do so; but he did 
get the man who aided and abetted the 
crime, and who, according to our law, 
was guilty of murder, and caused him 
to be executed under the instructions he 
had received for the purpose of protcet- 
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ing British life. The question was whe- 
ther, when British subjects had been 
wantonly slaughtered without cause or 
justification, the commander of a British 
ship of war was not warranted in saying 
that he would stop such proceedings in 
future, and throw his protection over 
British subjects in future in that place, 
and would do so by levying war on 
those who had proved themselves to be 
enemies of Her Majesty ? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
asthe firsts Member who brought this 
subject before the attention of the House, 
he must express his surprise that, al- 
though the Attorney General had ad- 
dressed the House at much length, he 
had shed so little light on the subject. 
It almost seemed as if, feeling the bad- 
ness of his case, the Attorney General 
had spoken at such length to confusethe 
real issue before them. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General had divided 
the question under the two heads of 
the law and the facts. He considered 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) was a 
good authority to follow in regard to 
this subject, first as being a lawyer, 
and next as being an undoubted au- 
thority on the subject of the Polynesian 
Islands. The Attorney General had 
made merry at the expense of his hon. 
and learned Friend, because he had not 
called for Papers; but if he recollected 
rightly, those Papers had been made the 
subject of many a Question by his hon. 
and learned Friend. Let the Govern- 
ment produce the despatch on that 
matter of Sir Arthur Gordon, the High 
Commissioner for Polynesia, appointed 
under an Act of 1875, by which he was 
invested with exceptional and remark- 
able privileges for dealing with offences 
committed in that quarter. The At- 
torney General said that offences com- 
mitted by Natives against Europeans 
did not come within that Act. They did 
not; neither did they come within any 
other provisions of law. But Sir Arthur 
Gordon—the highest authority on such 
a point—was of opinion that such 
offences would be better dealt with by 
him, with all the knowledge at his dis- 
posal, than in the manner adopted in 
this instance. The Attorney General 
had gone at some length into the ques- 
tion of who was to blame. Now, he 
thought that what the House had to do 
was to look at the facts, and see whether 
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something had been done that was 
blameworthy ; and, if that were so, it 
was for the Government to find the 
persons who were to bear the blame. 
The facts showed that there was cen- 
surable matter in that case. It was 
contended that the commander of a 
British ship had power to enforce by 
acts of war redress for acts committed 
against British subjects. But in the 
Pacific Islands Act there was a clause 
which, in spite of the power conferred 
on British officers, declared that nothing 
contained therein or in any Order in 
Council should be construed to invest 
Her Majesty with any title whatever to 
dominion or sovereignty over such places, 
in derogation of the rights of the Native 
Chiefs or Rulers to such sovereignty and 
dominion. Great care was taken at the 
passirg of that Act to prevent anything 
like colour being given to the notion 
that we had a right to deal with the 
people of those Islandsin a totally dif- 
ferent way from that in which we dealt 
with other parts of the world. The 
Attorney General spoke of an act of war 
having been done in that case; but he 
must have used that expression in quite 
a technical sense, and not in the sense 
in which a plain man would use it. That, 
however, had nothing to do with the 
matter before the House. He would 
confine himself to the facts as they ap- 
peared on the Paper, and was surprised 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had relied on picked and selected portions 
of the evidence of certain parties when 
their evidence was contradictory, and 
on the confession of the man himself 
who had been executed. The only evi- 
dence on which Nokwai was hanged 
was his own, to the effect that he saw 
the shot fired by his brother, and that 
if his brother’s gun had failed he would 
have used his own, he having already 
stated that he had no gun. In the 
absence of Papers, he would also point 
out that there was no evidence to show 
that the murders of British subjects 
spoken of had occurred to anything like 
the extent which was supposed. The 
testimony of the missionaries, on the 
contrary, he ventured to think, would 
be found to be that the murders which 
were committed were connected with 
attempts to kidnap the Islanders for the 
purpose of sending them into slavery. 
As to the taking of hostages in the 
indiscriminate way in which Lieutenant 
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Caffin had done, it was worthy of remark | evening, and he would ask the Govern- 
that there was no perceptible connection | ment whether they took the view that 
between those hostages and the crime | when a court was held under the British 
which it was sought to punish; nor was | flag, a trial took place, and a man was 
it shown that they had the murderer in | executed, it was a modified mode of 
any sense within their control. The | levying war, which was the ground upon 
man, he might add, who was actually | which the act was justified by the At- 
hanged, stated in his examination that | torney General? But he would appeal 
he had no gun with him, although, | to a despatch of the Board of Admiralty 
having been very severely cross-exa-|on the subject, in which it was stated 
mined, he said he had one, and upon | that it would be desirable that the Chiefs 
such evidence as that he was put to | themselves should inflict punishment on 
death. Those facts, he thought, showed | the perpetrators of those outrages ; that 
clearly that we had hanged a man who, | such a course would be likely to have a 
under similar circumstances, would never | more deterrent influence and be less ob- 
have been put to death here or in any | jectionable than the punishment of Na- 
civilized country with which he was | tives on board Her Majesty’s ships. It 
acquainted. He would, then, ask the | had sometimes been said that the Go- 
House with confidence, whether they | vernment threw over the Attorney Geno- 
regarded the reply of the Attorney | ral; butthe hon. and learned Gentleman 
General as satisfactory, and whether they | had his revenge, for he had now thrown 
did not think that the Government, with- | over the Government. The hon. and 
out being urged by his hon. and learned | learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Friend the Member for Chatham, ought | Gorst) received scant courtesy at the 
to have placed before them the evidence | hands of the Attorney General, who to 
which was necessary to a complete | his opponents was usually extremely 
review of the case? In the absence of | courteous, on the ground, probably, that 
such information, he could not believe | being a supporter of the Government he 
that any man could read this account | had no right to express his opinion if it 
without a feeling of horror at what had | were contrary to that entertained by the 
occurred. The strongest opinion upon | Government. The Attorney General 
it had been expressed by those persons | said that everything had been done 
who had the greatest acquaintance with | which ought to have been done; but it 
Polynesia. Admiral Erskine entertained | had occurred to some people that it 
a very strong opinion upon it, and with | would have been much better that the 
regard to an even higher authority—Sir | person by whom the murder was com- 
Arthur Gordon—he (Sir Charles W. | mitted should have been executed rather 
Dilke) challenged the Government to | than the half-proved accomplice, and, as 
lay his despatch upon the Table. the Admiralty said—‘‘It would have 

Sm HENRY JAMES declined to! been better if the execution had taken 
follow the Attorney General through his | place on shore instead of on board the 
very long analysis of the facts or to dis- | Queen’s ship.”” That was what the Ad- 
cuss the question of whether Lieutenant | miralty said, and the independent sup- 
Caffin was right or wrong; but he con- | porters of the Government were there- 
tended that that officer ought never to | fore placed in the somewhat disagreeable 
have been placed in the position in| dilemma of either agreeing with the 
which he found himself of being driven | Attorney General and differing from the 
to execute the man in question, whether | First Lord of the Admiralty, or agreeing 
upon sufficient or insufficient evidence. | with the latter and differing from the 
Our representatives abroad ought not to | former. That was not a pleasant alter- 
be called upon to execute summary jus- | native for the hon. and gallant Admiral 
tice in the protection of the lives or | the Member for Stirlingshire (Sir Wil- 
property of British subjects. As forthe | liam Edmonstone) to have put before 
Attorney General, he appeared, from an| him. He denied that this really was an 
answer which he had given to the hon. | attack on the Government—it merely 
and learned Gentleman the Member for | called on the House to express an opi- 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) on the 28th of nion that more distinct and definite as 
January last, to have once entertained a well as just regulations should be issued 
very different opinion on the question to the commanders of vessels on the 
from that which he had maintained that coasts of semi-barbarous States, and they 
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should not be required to act in these 
cases entirely on their own discretion. 
{az SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GIFFARD) maintained that 
there was no contradiction whatever be- 
tween the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the despatch of the Admiralty. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) had omitted 
to refer to the words “when prac- 
ticable’ contained in that despatch ; and 
it was clear that, in the present case, it 
would have been impracticable to carry 
out the instructions given in that de- 
spatch. Objection had been taken to 
the execution of the man on the ground 
that he was not the actual murderer ; 
but the facts of the case clearly showed 
that the person hanged had been guilty 
of murder either by his own personal 
act or by “‘ aiding, assisting, or comfort- 
ing” the actual murderer. In every 
civilized community, persons who aided 
others to commit murder were regarded 
in the same light and punished as the 
actual murderers. With regard to the 
question of the evidence on the subject, 
he observed that hon. Members sought 
to very much undervalue the intelligence 
of the Native who was hanged, and it 
had been alleged that he was half-witted. 
He (the Solicitor General) arrived at a 
totally different conclusion from the 
mode in which those statements of his 
were given, and from the manner in 
which he afterwards explained what 
were the full facts; and those statements 
being true on the face of them, the Na- 
tive decidedly and strongly implicated 
himself in the murder. It had been 
alleged that the murdered man had been 
engaged in some intrigue; but even if 
that were so, it would not justify the 
injured husband in employing two assas- 
sins to murder the adulterer. The 
statement of the man who was hanged 
pised that he had been present and 
ad taken part in the murder. If Lieu- 
tenant Caffin had not taken the punish- 
ment of this man into his own hands, 
he would have been compelled to let 
him go free, because there was no local 
tribunal before which to send him for 
trial, and it would have been useless to 
expect the Natives to take any part in 
bringing the man to justice. There was 
no tribunal in this country that would 
have had jurisdiction to try him had the 
offender been brought over here. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the mis- 
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sionary, this was the tenth case of the 
murder of a British subject under some- 
what similar circumstances; and what 
was done was a military act under mili- 
tary authority in self-preservation. It 
was just because there was no tribunal 
to try cases of this sort that the law 
allowed military officers to interfere and 
say these crimes should not be committed 
with impunity. Even in warfare amongst 
civilized nations it was necessary occa- 
sionally to have recourse to reprisals 
which, under some circumstances, were 
justifiable; and he could not see there- 
fore why, in dealing with savage tribes, 
greater accuracy should be observed in 
such matters as murder. In this case 
the lieutenant in command appeared to 
have properly performed his difficult 
and responsible duty—namely, that of 
protecting the lives of the Englishmen 
in the vicinity. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
minded the House that the Motion was 
that an Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that instructions might 
be issued defining the course to be 
adopted in cases of this kind. How did 
the Attorney General meet the Motion ? 
By saying that there was no need of in- 
structions, because everything that had 
been done was perfectly right, and he 
justified this affair in omnibus. They 
had a discussion last year about the 
Huascar at the end of the Session, and 
the Attorney General got up and treated 
the case in the same way and with the 
same arguments. He said—‘‘ This is’a 
case of making war.’’ He seemed to 
have a notion that Her Majesty’s vessels 
went about all over the globe making 
war every day whether Her Majesty had 
declared war or not, and therefore we 
were not to be surprised at what had 
happened. It was not the custom of 
one member of the Bar to say of a 
brother barrister, as the Attorney Gene- 
ral had done of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite, that he had acted like 
a County Court attorney; but the Attor- 
ney General did that in order to secure 
a Party cheer from those behind him. 
In a few weeks after the Attorney 
General had used last year, in the case 
of the Huascar, the same argument as 
he had used in this, about levying war, 
the Lords of the Admiralty wrote a 
despatch giving by no means the same 
kind of approval as the Attorney Gene- 
ral had given of the transaction. And 
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in this case, also, the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty had written a despatch in which 
they said they trusted this example 
would produce the intended effect; but 
they desired that, in future cases, the 
punishment should if possible be inflicted 
by the Native Chiefs, as the effect would 
be more deterrent, and that course would 
be less objectionable. They also urged 
the necessity of the greatest caution in 
dealing with the Natives, which meant 
that they did not think the . greatest 
caution was exercised in this case. The 
despatch of the Admiralty plainly indi- 
cated a preference for other courses than 
those which had been adopted in the 
present case ; and he thought, therefore, 
instructions ought to be issued for the 
guidance of officers in future. 

Sr JOHN HAY thought that the 
despatch of the Admiralty, which, for the 
first time in the course of the debate, 
had been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt), ran on all fours with the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and therefore 
no advantage could be gained by press- 
ing his Motion to a division. He be- 
lieved that the despatch was greatly 
wanted, and he hoped it would be 
widely circulated throughout Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. He expressed his great 
regret that one of Her Majesty’s ships 
should have been turned into a peram- 
bulating gallows, and that so objection- 
able a duty as that of carrying out an 
execution for an offence not committed 
on board a ship should have been im- 
posed on a commissioned officer of the 
Queen; but, at the same time, he fully 
acquitted Lieutenant Caffin of any blame. 
He was glad that by the publication of 
the Admiralty despatch the recurrence 
of such a scene as that which had been 
witnessed on board the Beagle would be 
prevented. With all respect to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, he could 
not admit that the rope and the gallows 
were engines of war. Sinking, burn- 
ing, and destroying were legitimate 
operations against an enemy of the 
country; but to take a man on board 
one of Her Majesty’s ships and to hang 
him at the yard-arm seemed to him far 
from creditable to Her Majesty’s Navy. 
He would rather have seen a crowd of 
Natives fired upon and Nokwai and 
others, including even innocent people, 
killed by the legitimate methods of war- 
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fare than that such a deed as that which 
was done on board the Beagle should 
have been committed. [Murmurs.} Yes, 
he repeated, he would rather have seen 
that man and others defending him exe- 
cuted by the proper engines of war than 
that the rope and the gallows should 
have been put into the hands of a com. 
manding officer of Her Majesty’s Navy, 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought it was simply horrible, that 
military and naval officers should be 
called upon to perform such duties as 
those of hanging Natives of the Islands 
for crimes of the ordinary kind, s0 fre- 
quently occurring when Europeans, 
without the control of their own 
Government, settled in those Islands; 
and when they had performed the 
odious orders issued by their superior 
naval officer, that their names should be 
mentioned in the House of Commons and 
held up before the people of England 
as those of men who had in themselves 
done that which was wrong. Lieutenant 
Caffin should not be censured, for he 
had simply carried out a disgusting duty, 
which, in the position he occupied, he 
was bound to perform by the orders 
of his commander. He thought there 
was great reason to complain of the un- 
certainty in which both military and 
naval officers were left as to the manner 
in which they should administer justice 
on foreign service. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had, on a former occa- 
sion, referred to the rights and powers 
possessed by a General in the field, of 
acting under Martial Law. But it was 
an entire misapprehension as to this 
power being legally exercised without 
the law being declared. No doubt, as 
the Duke of Wellington stated in the 
debate on the Martial Law question, 
which Lord Torrington had declared in 
Ceylon, the Law Martial was only the 
will of the General; but that will must 
be declared, in order thatall who offended 
the Law may know the consequences. 
Then, as regarded the mode of putting 
that Law in force, or rather of carrying 
out the inquiry and punishments—these 
also must be declared by the General. 
But then the officer must be in military 
possession of the territory within which 
the Law Martial is to operate. He must 
have all the rights of temporary sove- 
reignty over the people and territory, 
and thereby be entitled to declare and 
enforce the new laws which might be 
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necessary to be established. He re- 

membered well the difficulty experienced 

in China, in regard to punishing Chinese 
who offended against the rights which 

General Sir Hugh Gough possessed by 

being in military occupation of Ningho 

and territory adjacent. But the late 

Earl of Derby, at that time Secretary of 

State for the Colonies, and holding also 
the Seals of Office as Secretary for War, 
sent out instructions to Sir Hugh Gough 
to declare Martial Law, to give warning 
thereof to the people, and to announce 
to the Chinese Commander in the neigh- 
bourhood of the determination to en- 
force that Law. This was a methodical 
and regular course to follow. It was 
simply substituting for the Civil and 
(Criminal Law of China another law by 
the new possessor of the district. That 
law, though promptly applied, did yet 
possess some degree of formality and 
legality. It was owing to ignorance of 
what officials in military possession of, 
and in command of, territory were to do 
when in the field, that caused so many 
serious difficulties ; and, seeing how fre- 
quently military officers were so situated, 
he urged that full instructions should 
be issued to them on that head, not by 
any Department, but by the Government. 
He might also mention that in the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee on the affairs of Ceylon, there 
was excellent evidence given by Sir 
Charles Dundas—then either Solicitor 
General or Judge Advocate General— 
on the subject of Martial Law. It would 
be a great and good service to the 
Military Service, if the Government 
adopted the clear and useful evidence 
there recorded, and worked the whole 
into an instruction for the guidance of 
both naval and military officers. Until this 
was done we must expect to have many 
such horrid irregularities as had been 
brought to light in this debate. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, so far 
as his experience went, when Papers 
were moved for it was understood that 
they should be furnished as fully and 
completely as the circumstances of the 
case admitted. He was not aware that 
in the present case there were any 
Papers whatever which could have been 
produced, but which had not been. He 
was informed by his right hon. Friend 
the Colonial Secretary that no hon. 
Member had moved for the despatches 
of Sir Arthur Gordon, to which refer- 
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ence had been made, and that he was 
perfectly ready to present them if it was 
the desire of the House. The House 
would see that Commodore Hoskins was 
set in motion in the matter by the Con- 
sul, that the Consul, in turn, was set in 
motion by the missionaries, and that the 
instructions were given, not in conse- 
quence of the death of Easterbrook alone, 
butin consequence of 10 Whitemen having 
been killed within the nine years during 
which the missionaries resided in the 
Island, without any step being taken to 
bring the perpetrators to justice. His 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
asked whether those 10 men had not 
been more or less concerned in kid- 
napping? He had no knowledge as 
to that; but from the fact that Mr. 
Neilson gave that information to Lieu- 
tenant Caffin, and brought it so strongly 
before the Commodore and the Consul, 
it was thought, at all events, to be 
necessary that some steps should be 
taken to punish unjustifiable murders. 
The murder of Easterbrook was said 
to have been committed with less 
compunction from the idea existing 
in the minds of the Natives that such 
crimes could be perpetrated with im- 
punity, seeing that there had been 
10 murders committed during Mr. 
Neilson’s residence of nine years in the 
Island, without anything being done to 
punishthe murderers. The Papers stated 
that the steps which had been taken in 
the present case, including the execution, 
had created a profound impressionamong 
the Natives, and, according to Mr. 
Neilson’s idea, a lasting one. He would 
not follow hon. and learned Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House into the ques- 
tion whether or not that was a legal 
act. He preferred to ask the House 
what ought to be done under the cir- 
cumstances of the case? The Admiralty 
had already expressed their opinion as 
to the course which ought to be pursued. 
They had done so in plain language, not 
desiring to censure an officer placed ina 
position of extreme difficulty, who had 
felt it to be his duty to execute his 
orders, nor even to censure those who 
had given him his orders. The Ad- 
miralty had no additional information 
of the circumstances of the case, which 
had rendered it necessary that those 
orders should be given, nor of the cir- 
cumstances under which the 10 murders 
to which reference had been made had 
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been committed. But they had stated 
frankly, not only to the officers whose 
conduct was now in question, but to the 
whole Service—because that document 
was in possession of every officer in the 
Service, and especially on the Aus- 
tralian Station—the course which it 
was their duty to pursue under simi- 
lar circumstances. No doubt, it would 
be very much to the honour and ad- 
vantage of the Service if the instructions 
now given by the Admiralty could be 
strictly andcarefully observed. Hehadno 
reason to suppose that they would not 
be so observed, and he was satisfied 
that they would be found to be sufficient 
for the purpose. The hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Sir Henry James) 
suggested that the Government should 
undertake to issue Orders defining 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which officers of the Army and Navy 
should exercise the great powers in- 
trusted to them; and he had pointed to 
the fact that those powers had not been 
defined in the time of the late Duke of 
Wellington, who was of opinion that 
they should be defined. Now, if those 
questions had been more or less in debate 
for some 60 or 70 years, it would, he 
thought, be a rash act if he were to 
undertake, on behalf of the Government, 
at a moment’s notice, to define the cir- 
cumstances under which officers of the 
Army or Navy should exercise the powers 
intrustedtothem. Those officers discharge 
their duties under great responsibility, 
and must exercise a great discretion ; 
but they were as much under the law of 
the land as other persons. They were 
quite conscious of that; and he believed 
that, on the whole, they performed their 
duty not only with a view to the interests 
of their country, but with a view to the 
interests of humanity at large. They 
were generally, he believed, as careful of 
the lives of those who were called savages 
as they were of the honour, property, 
and the lives of Englishmen. Those 
officers protected, and were at this 
moment protecting, the lives and pro- 
perty of savages who had no power to 
protect themselves against persons who 
really were outlaws, although they 
loved the name of Englishmen. To tie 
their hands more than they were at pre- 
sent tied would tend to produce conse- 
quences far more serious than had oc- 
curred in that case. While, then, he 
regretted what had happened, he was 
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not prepared to censure the two officers 
concerned, or to say that under all the 
circumstances they were absolutely wrong 
in what they had done. They had been 
placed in a position of great difficulty ; 
and when, acting on their responsibility, 
they had done what they believed to be 
best and right, he could not agree to a 
Motion which really amounted to a Vote 
of Censure, and which asked the Go- 
vernment to adopt a proceeding which 
was, he thought, surrounded with diffi- 
culty and danger. Referring to a re- 
mark of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), he 
must observe that he could not admit 
that the Admiralty had cast any censure 
upon Admiral de Horsey, commanding 
on the Pacific Station. In conclusion, 
he hoped that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham would not per- 
severe with his Motion. Ifit was pressed 
to a division, he should be obliged to 
vote against it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would re- 
frain from troubling the House with a 








speech, because the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who was the true authority 
on that subject, and was at variance 
upon it with the Attorney General, had 
conceded in the main what was desired. 
He therefore joined in requesting the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
to withdraw his proposal. 

Mr. GORST said, he would not press 
his Motion to a division. He hoped the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would take 
care that his despatch was communicated 
to all the officers of the Fleet. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT (who spoke 
amid much interruption from Members 
on his own side of the House) said, he 
was quite aware that, after so long a dis- 
cussion, the House was impatient for its 
termination; but having waited for some 
hours for an opportunity of saying a few 
words, and wishing to advert to a point 
in the case which had not béen alluded 
to by preceding speakers, he hoped the 
House would allow him to make a re- 
mark or two very briefly, and he assured 
hon. Members who were impatient to go 
away at that hour (8 p.m.) that he would 
detain them but avery short time. What 
he wished to observe was that, in the 
present case, the officers on the station 
in the South Seas had followed the in- 
structions of the judicial and legal autho- 
ritiesat Sydney. Not long before, two Na- 
tives of the Soloman Islands, having com- 
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mitted an atrocious murder, were taken 
in custody on board one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships to Sydney, and there tried 
in the High Court. They were acquitted 
on the ground that the offence had been 
committed out of the British Possessions, 
and by persons who were not British 
subjects. Sir George Innes, the Attorney 
General, being subsequently applied to 
by the Commander of the South Seas 
Station, as to how he should act in an- 
other case, replied in a letter, which was 
tobe found in the Blue Book now before 
the House, that as it was useless to at- 
tempt to try such offenders according to 
law, the Commander must exercise his 
own discretion in punishing outrages of 
this nature. Had there been time, he 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) should have been 
glad to refer to the cases which seemed 
to form a precedent for the conduct of 
Lieutenant Caffin. But, as it was, he 
would only add that, looking to those 
cases, and also to the facts surrounding 
the present case, acting under orders, as 
he was, from his superior officer, must be 
acquitted of any blame whatever. The 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had made strictures upon the 
execution of the brother of the man who 
had actually fired the shot, and seemed 
to imply that his offence was of a less 
grave character; but he (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) fully corroborated his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
that one who stood by with an offensive 
weapon—for he admitted he carried his 
club—and gave countenance to murder, 
was equally guilty with the principal, as 
a participator in his crime. He would 
not detain the House longer, but he con- 
sidered that Lieutenant Caffin had en- 
tirely done his duty under the cireum- 
stances. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


INDIA (FINANCES) —INDIAN EX- 
CHANGES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
call attention to the excessive loss in the 
Indian Exchanges, and to ask if, now 
that the United States have definitely 
made silver a legal tender, Her Majesty’s 
Government will'consider whether it may 
be possible to establish equivalent silver 
coinages in the great silver-using coun- 
tries ; and will also consider whether, by 
putting more silver in the rupee, the 
commercial and monetary disturbance 
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caused by the depreciation of silver might 
at the same time be remedied; and, in 
the interests of India if not of England 
also, will send a delegate to the Con- 
ference proposed by the United States ? 
The hon. Member said that he could not 
approach the question as an expert, and, 
indeed, there were very few experts on 
the subject of the currency not agreed 
about anything whatever; but the ques- 
tion was one on which common sense 
might be exercised. The question in- 
volved matters of enormous interest to 
this country, if not directly, at any rate, 
with reference to India, and he trusted 
that he should not be thought out of 
place in directing the attention of the 
House to it even at this late period of 
the Session. It was altogether beyond 
dispute that silver had of late been very 
greatly depreciated, and that the Indian 
silver rupee had deteriorated to the ex- 
tent of 15 per cent at least. With the 
exception of ourselves, all the great 
silver-using countries of the world had 
taken special precautions against the 
enormous change in the value of that 
metal; while England, as mistress of 
India, holding what he might call ex- 
cessive Free Trade doctrines, had simply 
allowed things to take their course. 
Germany had adopted the radical plan” 
of changing her currency from silver to 
gold; the countries of the Latin union 
had strictly limited the coinage of 
silver. In America silver had been 
made a legal tender, but the quantity 
of silver to be coined was restricted 
and regulated so as to prevent a glut. 
We alone had taken no action in the 
matter, and the disturbance had, there- 
fore, fallen with accumulated force on us. 
The present loss was certainly not less 
than 15 per cent, and that on Govern- 
ment remittances alone was fully 
£3,000,000 per annum; while the 
Manchester trade with India suffered 
in the same way with all other pri- 
vate interests. The evil being evi- 
dent, he came to the question of the 
remedy to be applied. In his opinion, 
the Secretary of State was quite right in 
not yielding to panic and suddenly chang- 
ing the Indian coinage from silver to 
gold, which, he believed, would very 
much aggravate the evil; but he regretted 
that the Secretary of State had not taken 
the same precautions as had been taken 
in all other civilized countries, in regard 
to restricting the silver issue under 
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special and peculiar circumstances, and 
that in India some measure had not 
been taken whereby a certain apprecia- 
tion or increase of value might have 
been given to the rupee. The re- 
strictions of the coinage could only be 
regarded as a temporary measure; but 
as a temporary measure, he believed it 
was one which would be found service- 
able, and which might reasonably be 
recommended in view of the more per- 
manent settlement to which he hoped the 
Government would contribute by accept- 
ing the invitation to the Conference pro- 
posed by the United States, and about 
to assemble at Paris. The measures 
adopted in France would be very suit- 
able to the state of things existing in 
India. - The adoption of a bi-metallic 
currency by the great silver-using coun- 
tries, if it could be brought about at 
the forthcoming Silver Congress, would 
be of immense advantage in steadying 
monetary operations. As a layman, he 
was bound to say that there appeared to 
him to be a good deal of force in the ar- 
guments of those who supported the bi- 
metallic theory of currency ; and though 
he fully admitted that we could not adopt 
it in this country, yet he thought a bi- 
metallic standard would work great good 
for India. What he wished the Govern- 
ment of India to do was to stop coining 
rupees till the value of the existing rupee 
was raised, and then, as soon as the 
market admitted of it, to coin rupees 
containing more silver than at present, 
so as to be of the value of the Ameri- 
can half-dollar. The French might 
then be induced to assimilate the five- 
franc piece to the dollar. A uniform 
currency would thus be established over 
a large part of the world. As regarded 
gold, he thought America might meet 
us by putting a little less gold into the 
five-dollar piece, so as to make it equal 
to our sovereign. If these changes 
could be effected, the disturbance of 
values in India would be remedied by a 
simple and self-acting process, to which 
there would be no just objection. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, no one 
could doubt the importance of the sub- 
ject introduced by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy. That importance was, as he 
truly said, recognized by the House when 
it appointed, two years ago, a Committee 
to consider the depreciation in the value 
of silver—a Committee which was pre- 
sided over, with more than ordinary 
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ability, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen). That Committee, of which 
he (Mr. Cave) was a Member, was ap- 
pointed in consequence of the unfavour-. 
able effect produced on Indian exchanges 
by the serious fall in the price of silver, 
They went carefully into the causes of 
this depreciation, and, after long inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that it was due 
chiefly to the enormous production of 
silver by the mines of Virginia County, 
in the State of California, and from the 
demonetization of silver, or, rather, the 
substitution of gold for silver as the 
standard of value, in Germany, in the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, and in the 
four countries of the Latin Convention. 
That depreciation was checked by the 
absorption of large quantities of silver 
by various countries, and especially by 
France. If, however, as appeared pro- 
bable, that absorption should be tempo- 
rary, or become greatly diminished, and 
the yield of the American mines con- 
tinued at anything like the same rate, it 
seemed imminent that the depreciation 
would be still more serious. So far, he 
was quite in accord with the hon. Mem- 
ber. He agreed, also, that this depre- 
ciation had affected, and must affect, the 
Indian exchanges. At the same time, 
these exchanges were affected still more 
by the large remittances made in bills 
from India, either sent home by the 
greatly enlarged European Army, or 
in payment of Home Charges, which 
had so seriously increased on account of 
the augmented quantity of stores sent to 
India from England. The hon. Member 
proposed to rectify that state of things, 
which was, doubtless, extremely embar- 
rassing, by, as far as he could understand, 
coining a new rupee, which should con- 
tain a larger amount of silver than the 
present rupee. But surely that was a 
very curious prescription—to remedy a 
fall in the price of silver by lowering its 
value! Certainly that was so. He would 

ut it in another way, which the hon. 

ember would acknowledge, at once, to 
be accurate. Here was the Indian Ooin- 
age Act of 1870. He found this enact- 
ment in Sections 4 and 7—‘“ The gold 
mohur is to be worth 15 rupees, of 180 
grains each.” Supposing the hon. Mem- 
ber added 20 grains to each rupee, and 
left the gold mohur still worth 15 rupees, 
did he not debase the silver? He did 
not debase the coin, of course; but he 
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debased the metal of which the coin was 
composed. By hisplan, the samequantity 
of gold would purchase a larger quantity 
of silver. If he altered the gold coin in 
proportion, of course, he simply did 
nothing. He (Mr. Cave) made these re- 
marks on the supposition that we had a 
double standard in India. risigeaen 5 
we knew that there gold was merely 
bullion, and that, at the present moment, 
yery much more than 15 rupees must 
be given for the gold mohur. In fact, it 
was impossible for legislation to alter the 
real value of bullion except to a very 
limited extent, and for a short time, and 
under very despotic Governments. No 
one knew better than the hon. Member 
that there were various rupees of the 
same nominal value in India at the pre- 
sent moment, and that sicca rupees, and 
especially the old sicca rupees, sold at a 
premium; that, in fact, they had prac- 
tically ceased to be coin, they had be- 
come bullion; otherwise the least valu- 
able must always drive out the more 
valuable which disappeared. When 
Sir Ralph Woodford was Governor of 
Trinidad, silver dollars were exported 
to an inconvenient extent. To remedy 
this evil he stamped a small bit out of 
each dollar, and made a decree that it 
should be of the same value as before. 
What happened? The price of all com- 
modities rose in proportion, and then 
the dollar was exported as before. If 
they could call in all the present rupees, 
and recoin them, at an enormous ex- 
pense, with a larger proportion of silver, 
they would make a present to the cre- 
ditor and rob the taxpayer ; and if they 
tried to remedy this untoward result 
by fractional compensation, they would 
cause immense trouble, and still greater 
knavery, discontent, and suspicion, of 
which there was an example in Bengal 
in 1835. They had something of the 
same kind in England, and, indeed, 
had it still in money of account, as it 
was still, in many instances, uncertain 
whether a guinea meant 20s. or 21s. 
The hon. Member proposed to limit 
the coinage, and instanced France. 
Doubtless France had managed well. 
The Bank of France had been ad- 
mirably conducted. There was no 
limit to the issue of paper before the 
late war; but it was convertible, and 
always at par. It was at par still, be- 
cause the people had faith in the Bank 
and in the enormous stock of bullion 
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contained in it. But when the hon. 
Member talked of limiting the coinage 
of silver, it was rather inconsistent to 
i at the same time to increase it, 
ecause there was no difference between 
adding 20 grains to the existing rupee 
and coining a rupee and one-ninth, 
where théy now coined one rupee. Well, 
then, the hon. Member proposed to issue 
an international silver coin which should 
circulate all over the world, fly out like 
the dove from the Ark and never come 
back ; which, when not wanted in one 
country as a medium of exchange, should: 
not be melted down, but escape to an- 
other country where it was wanted. 
There had been many International 
Conferences on this subject. In Lon- 
don, in 1860, there was one under the 
late lamented Prince Consort, at which 
he (Mr. Cave) was present. There 
were also Conferences in Berlin and in 
Paris. In 1868, a Royal Commission 
was appointed under the Presidency of 
Lord Halifax, of which he had the 
honour of being a Member. It was a 
very strong Commission, and it had gone 
very carefully into all the points in 
question, many of which were those 
which the hon. Member had touched 
upon. After a protracted inquiry, they 
reported in favour of other nations 
adopting our system, an invitation to 
which none, not even Germany and the 
United States, with every advantage of 
a new point of departure, had responded. 
Two points, however, came out ‘very 
clearly in the course of the investiga- 
tions—namely, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to secure the equal 
purity of all international coins. He 
understood, indeed, that a difficulty of 
this kind had occurred in consequence of 
the late Pope issuing francs of the same 
nominal value and appearance, but of 
less intrinsic value than the franc of the 
Latin Union. This was one difficulty. 
Another was that similar coins would be 
of little use without uniformity in 
monies of account and in weights and 
measures. There was an enormous dif- 
ference between the countries in which 
silver was only a token and in which it 
was itself a standard of value. The 
Americans had lately coined two dollars 
of different values; but one was for a 
foreign trade for the special purpose of 
competing with foreign coins, and did 
not touch the question. Moreover, he 
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ceeded. In the Silver Committee they 
learnt that many parts of India were 
without silver, and hopes were held out 
that those districts might in time ex- 
change their barbarous trade of barter 
for a more civilized system, which would 
extend the use of silver. It had also 
been mentioned that the depreciation of 
silver would naturally cause an increased 
export trade from India and other coun- 
tries with a silver currency, and, at the 
same time, a diminished import to them, 
which would tend to cause a demand for 
silver to pay the balance, and so would 
check depreciation. It might, however, 
come to this—that the question of an 
altered standard might become urgent. 
It would be extremely inconvenient to 
alter a system long in existence, and 
deeply rooted in the feelings and habits 
of the people. Still, no doubt, the time 
might come when the question of an 
altered standard must be faced. But, 
whatever might happen, he trusted that 
a double standard might not be adopted 
as a compromise. The hon. Member 
hoped that we might accept the invita- 
tion of America to a bi-metallic Confer- 
ence. He was happy to say that invi- 
tation had been accepted. There could 
be no harm in discussion, and he had 
every confidence in our own delegates ; 
but he hoped that the Conference would 
not fail to remember that a double stan- 
dard must be a variable standard, and 
that it was almost impossible to have 
the coins of two standards in circulation 
at once. In the reign of James I., 
there was a double standard in this 
country, and at one time gold rose in 
value and almost disappeared. Procla- 
mations were made from time to time, 
with the hope of fixing the value of 
gold so as to avoid this extremely awk- 
ward result. Later in the same Reign, 
gold was over valued and silver disap- 
peared in its turn, to the much greater 
inconvenience of the country. In spite 
of what had been said by the hon. 
Member, his humble opinion was that 
the Government of the country should, 
for obvious reasons, retain control over 
the currency of the country; that there 
could not be absolute free trade in cur- 
rency ; but that Government should con- 
fine itself, speaking generally, to the 
prevention of fraud and forgery; and 
that any attempt by ingenious contri- 
vances to interfere with the ordinary 
operations of trade and with the laws of 
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supply and demand, or to deal artif. 
cially and arbitrarily with matters of 
finance was sure, sooner or later, to end 
in error and disaster. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had raised the silver ques- 
tion, and had suggested that he (General 
Sir George Balfour) might usefully say 
a few words on this subject, he readily 
assented, but with this warning—that it 
was such a difficult question to discuss, 
that even the ablest Members of the 
House had reluctantly taken up the 
subject. But he would try and mention 
some points which had hitherto failed to 
be set forth. The right hon. Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
had even overlooked the remarkable 
way in which coinage of silver currency 
in India had been diminished, and 
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the necessity for importing silver into 
India lessened. He therefore remarked 
that only a few years ago the silver 
coin in circulation in India had been 
averaged at between £180,000,000 and 
£200,000,000 sterling. This was based 
on the experience of Sir Thomas Sec- 
combe, the able Financial Secretary. 
Since then, the Under Secretary of 
State had announced in that House 
that the silver circulation had been re- 
duced to £100,000,000 sterling, showinga 
falling off of £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 
sterling. He had tried to get the data 
upon which that falling-off had been 
based, but was not able. There was 
some difficulty in the matter. It was 
to be regretted that such hindrances 
were raised. He would now explain 
one cause for such a diminution in the 
silver coin; and as he was in Calcutta 
when paper money was introduced by 
the late Mr. Wilson, and had since 
watched the experiment with great inte- 
rest, he might be excused for stating 
that the note circulation was greatly 
limited by the restrictions then placed 
on the right to cash the notes. It was 
a failure for several years; but the 
change which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) intro- 
duced had a great effect, and the paper 
circulation sprang from £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 to £12,000,000, and some- 
times £14,000,000 of a permanent issue— 
that was, the amount of notes usually 
in actual circulation on any given date. 
But that was not a true mode of look: 
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ing at the effect which paper notes had 
caused. All acquainted with India well 
knew the former vast store of silver coin 
in existence, owing to the great difficulty 
of sending it from one place to another. 
From time immemorial the Military 
Forces were employed in a most harass- 
ing way to escort silver coin. Indeed, 
the Mutiny of the 8rd Regiment of 
Bengal Cavalry, which began the Mu- 
tiny at Meerut, was mainly caused by 
the exorbitant pressure for treasure 
escorts. The great tendency was for 
silver coin to get into out-of-the-way 

laces—Dacea, for instance, was a place 
for accumulating coin—and those it was 
not easy to get it away from. But the 
note circulation had changed the condi- 
tions ; debts were now easily adjusted by 
notes. More than that, Government 
had largely extended the facilities for 
cashing notes. Indeed, the Government 
had specially created notes of 10,000 
rupees to facilitate those adjustments ; 
and Government had also created a five- 
rupee note. Under these facilities, coin 
was no longer needed; so that, besides 
the paper money in circulation, an 
amount of between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 sterling annually passed 
through the Government Offices. The 
noble Lord’s calculation that the circu- 
lation of silver was about £100,000,000 
was probably true; and, therefore, we 
had been economizing the use of silver 
coin. The money required for actual 
use having greatly diminished, the sur- 
plus of £70,000,000 or £100,000,000 
of silver coin had been used up for 
silver ornaments. There were, probably, 
180,000,000 of people — women and 
children—in the whole of India expected 
tohave ornaments; and, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) could testify, not one of them 
ever went out without silver ornaments 
and bangles, and the lowest value of 
each would be £1, and lately more 
probably £2, as the wealth of the coun- 
try had increased. The Paymaster Gene- 
ral would allow that the wear and tear 
of that silver, worn as ornaments to the 
extent of only £300,000,000, would jus- 
tifyhim in saying that £30,000,000 every 
year might be a fair estimate to make of 
the silver required to make up those 
values, and no doubt the silver needed 
had been mainly taken from the coin. 
It was, however, to be feared that the 
decrease of coin had been carried too far; 
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because, in many parts of India, the 
people experienced a positive want of 
coin to exchange for produce, and they 
were obliged to carry on their business 
transactions by means of shells. This 
was a state of things most discreditable 
to the Government. The abolition of the 
Madras Mint, by stopping the production 
of small coins, such as two-anna and 
four-anna pieces, had led to a great deal 
of inconvenience among the people. 
With regard to the raising of the 
value of the rupee, which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy pro- 
posed, that was a matter beyond 
him. The currency doctors who had 
meddled with these things had always 
been pronounced mad, and he did not 
wish to interfere withthem. He recom- 
mended the Government to tax the 
Bengal landholders, who were now so 
greatly favoured, in contrast with the 
heavy pressure of the land tax in 
other parts of India, and they would 
fall upon a new mine of wealth. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), he 
frankly confessed, was beyond his ken, 
but he was satisfied that it demanded 
consideration at the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that the 
subject was an extremely interesting 
one, and he was not surprised that the 
hon. Member (Sir George Campbell), who 
was so familiar with Indian affairs, 
should be much exercised by any evil 
which would detract from the prosperity 
of that great portion of the Empire, and 
anxious to suggest a practical remedy. 
The evil was easily explained. In India 
there was a silver standard and a silver 
coinage. The Revenue was payable in 
silver ; but there were public obligations 
to be met—in connection with railways 
and other things—in gold; and, there- 
fore, the country had to sacrifice a larger 
proportion of its silver revenue in order 
to discharge these golden obligations. 
The same difficulty had arisen in-other 
countries ; but there was no real remedy, 
because the moment they interfered with 
the standard of value they gave an ad- 
vantage to either the debtor or the cre- 
ditor. The hon. Member was not wrong 
in stating the difference at 15 per cent— 
it was fully that. There was a time 
within the last quarter of a century, when 
this country might have introduced in 
India a gold coinage in substitution for 
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that of silver without the slightest 
injury to existing obligations, public or 
private, because the value of silver was 
then fully apreciated ; but the oppor- 
tunity was then lost, and has never 
recurred. The Committee which sat 
upon this subject after a most careful 
and exhaustive inquiry was unable to 
suggest a remedy; because, in fact, there 
was no remedy. With regard to the 
Paris Congress, to be held at the in- 
stance of the United States, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
the Government proposed to send a Re- 
presentative to that Congress. If so, he 
hoped that Representative would be in- 
structed to listen and not to speak; for 
it would be deplorable if any representa- 
tive of England were to countenance the 
idea that she could entertain the adoption 
of a double standard. An international 
system of currency was not necessary for 
the freedom of commerce. For perfect 
freedom of commerce we wanted nothing 
more than we had got—free exports, 
free imports, and the power of paying 
for whatever we had in gold and silver; 
and he could not admit as either prac- 
tical or useful the proposition of the hon. 
Member to increase the size of the rupee, 
and call it a rupee still. 


TURKEY — SLAVERY.— WITHDRAWAL 
OF MOTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked leave 
to withdraw a Notice which he had 
placed on the Paper, and which now, 
owing to the close of the Congress, had 
become an anachronism. It was a 
Motion for an Address to Her Majesty 
praying Her to instruct Her Pleni- 
potentiaries at Berlin to move the Con- 
gress in completion of the action taken 
by the Congresses of Vienna and 
Verona with respect to the Slave Trade, 
to adopt a declaration— 

“ That the existence of slavery as a recognized 
institution being repugnant to modern civiliza- 
tion, any State that permits it is thereby dis- 
qualified from taking equal rank with other 
Members of the European family of nations.” 
It had been no fault of his that he had 
not been afforded an opportunity of 
bringing this matter forward. A depu- 
tation went to Berlin for the purpose 
of pressing this matter on the dif- 
ferent Plenipotentiaries, and all the 
Plenipotentiaries whom they saw agreed 
very much with their views, but 
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thought that England ought to take the 
initiative. The question was then 
brought before the British Plenipoten. 
tiaries ; but they did not take the initia. 
tive. He did not, on this occasion, wish 
to introduce any matter of controversy 
so he would content himself with sayin 
that this inaction on the part of the 
British Plenipotentiaries, whatevermi ght 
have been their motive, was a matter of 
great regret to very many people in 
England. He trusted, however, that 
in the quasi- Protectorate which we 
had assumed in Asia Minor the 
Government would bear in mind that 
it was not only the traditional policy 
of England to get rid of slavery and 
the slave trade all over the world; but 
that there could be no doubt many of 
the greatest evils in the present system 
of Government in Turkey would be cut 





at the root by the abolition of domestic 
slavery. By putting an end to that they 
would put an end to the means whereby 
the seclusion of women was enforced, 
and the seclusion of women was the 
prolific source of intrigues and cor- 
ruption in the administration of. the 
Turkish Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by withdrawing his Mo- 
tion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LAW AND JUSTICE— APPOINTMENT 
OF MAGISTRATES. — WITHDRAWAL 
OF MOTION. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he did not 
intend to persevere with the Motion 
which he had placed upon the Paper, 
which was to the following effect :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her commands may 
be signified to those responsible for the recom- 
mendation of persons to be appointed justices 
of the peace, that considerations of party 
politics or religious creed should be wholly dis- 
regarded in their selection.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
sympathized with the views of the hon. 
Member, and could assure him that the 
subject should receive the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In the 
county he (Mr. Assheton Cross) repre- 
sented, Lord Derby and Lord Winmar- 
leigh and himself had endeavoured to 
have these appointments kept free from 
political influence ; and although in that 
county the Chancellor of the Duchy had 
previously made the appointments, they 
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were now made by the Lord Lieutenant. 
They thought the Lord Lieutenant much 
Jess likely to be influenced by political 
motives, and he hoped the result they 
anticipated would be realized, not only 
jn that county, but in other counties of 
England. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—PERAK. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the organization of the police 
forces maintained in Perak, Salangore, 
and Sungei Ujong, the number of their 
nen, the terms of their engagement, the 
scales of pay, and the official costume 
are not all matters under the immediate 
regulation of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements ? Whether those forces are 
not under the orders of the local British 
Resident, and whether the officers who 
hold commands in them are not appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies? With whom does it rest 
to dismiss a member of those forces for 
misconduct? Are the public revenues 
in each of the above States collected by 
the British Resident and his subordinates ; 
and is not the taxation regulated by him, 
subject to the control of the Straits Go- 
vernment at Singapore? Is not justice 
administered by British officers, under 
the supervision of the Resident? Are 
not public works in the above States all 
designed, sanctioned, and executed by 
and under the supervision of the British 
Residents, subject to the control and 
approval of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements? Do the British Residents 
report to and correspond with the Go- 
vernor of the Straits at Singapore? If 
not, do they do so with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, or what is the 
machinery for supervising their policy 
and proceedings? Are the public 
accounts for each of those States 
audited; if so, by whom; and is the 
Audit Office at Singapore used for this 
purpose? Whether slavery has been 
or is about to be abolished in the States 
mentioned; if not, then what are the 
reasons which have led the British Re- 
sidents, while taking over the adminis- 
tration of the revenue and justice, the 
control of the police, and of public works, 
to leave the question of slavery out of 
account? Have instructions been given 
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to the newly-organized police force never 
to interfere to re-capture fugitive slaves ; 
before what tribunal would a claim to a 
re-captured slave be tried; and what 
provisions have been made to protect 
the slave-in such a case from being 
tortured and punished for the mere at- 
tempt to escape ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he must reply to the Questions of 
the hon. Baronet on imperfect informa- 
tion ; but he believed the statements he 
should make would be found accurate 
as far as they went. With reference to 
the control of the police force, he thought 
it was practically controlled by the 
Residents, subject to the superior au- 
thority of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements; but the officers were not 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The British Resident 
collected the revenue of each State and 
regulated the taxation. Justice was not 
administered solely by British officers 
under supervision of the Resident, but 
by the Native Judges in conjunction 
with the Resident. The accounts were 
audited first by the Resident, but were 
subject to further audit by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) quite under- 
stood the object of the Questions as to 
slavery. The intention was first to sug- 
gest that the control of the Residents 
over the police, the administration of 
justice, and of public works, amounted 
to the entire government of these States, 
and then to argue that the Residents 
should also control questions connected 
with slavery. He could not quite admit 
the premise, for in various matters to 
which he could refer the authority of 
the Residents did not amount to supreme 
control. With regard to slavery, however, 
he felt the importance of this subject, into 
which he intended to inquire fully with 
the view of seeing what could be done; 
but it did not follow that though the 
Native Rulers of these States were will- 
ing to intrust other affairs to the prac- 
tical control of the Residents, they would 
be equally prepared to sanction inter- 
ference with matters of such extreme 
delicacy and difficulty as those connected 
with domestic slavery. Any hasty at- 
tempt at such interference might re- 
sult in the impossibility of continu- 
ing the Resident system, and in the 
consequent loss of our influence. The 
Government must act cautiously in these 
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matters, but the subject would not 
escape his attention. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whether 
there would be furnished annually some 
Report as to the state of matters in 
Perak ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he should endeavour to comply 
with the request of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had omitted to state, in 
reply to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea, that no Papers on the ques- 
tion of slavery except those which had 
been presented had been received. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, ScreNcE, AND 
ART. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
moving the Education Vote for England 
and Wales, said, although the Education 
Estimates had, for reasons with which he 
was well acquainted, been postponed 
till this late period of the Session, he 
did not suppose it would be the wish of 
the Committee that he should forego 
the usual practice of making some state- 
ment when they were before the Com- 
mittee. The total amount asked for the 
Education Vote amounted to £2,149,208, 
being in excess by £238,000 over that 
asked for by his noble Friend, his Pre- 
decessor in this Office, last year. But 
the amount he asked for was insufficient 
to meet the total disbursements of the 
year, and £60,000 of a Supplementary 
Estimate was voted towardsthe close ofthe 
late financial year. Including that Sup- 
plementary Estimate in the comparison 
of the two years, the amount now asked 
for was only £178,397 in excess of that 
required last Session. There had been 
in the hands of hon. Members for some 
time past statements relating to the pro- 
gress of education during the school year 
ending August, 1877. Upon these figures 
had been estimated what demands would 
be made on the Education Department, 
not for the ensuing school year, but for 
the financial year beginning in April, 
1878, and terminating in March, 1879. 
The Educational Estimates might be 
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lating to administration and inspection; 
and, secondly, the sums that might, 
under Acts of Parliament or the Re. 
vised Code, be claimed by training col- 
leges and elementary schools. The 
latter part of their disbursements for 
the ensuing year was one of estimate 
only. They calculated, as accurately as 
they could, on the actual figures of the 
past school year, what the wants of the 
ensuing financial year were likely to be; 
and those calculations were to a certain 
extent modified by any alteration in the 
Code, and by the operation of those 
sections of the Public Elementary Edu- 
tion Acts which had not yet fully come 
into force. The Estimates, therefore, 
now presented, were, as regarded ad- 
ministration and supervision, thoroughly 
reliable ; as regarded the grant, they 
were based on Estimates which must, 
necessarily, be uncertain. Last year, 
for instance, the Department believed 





they had made sufficient allowance for 
the operation of the Act of 1876; but an 
agreeable surprise was in store for every- 
one, except the Treasury, for so much 
greater was the attendance and the re- 
sults of that attendance, that a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £60,000 was neces- 
sary to cover it. The increase estimated 
for the present year was almost entirely 
accounted for by the larger grant earned 
by schools and training colleges; but 
every great increase in the number of 
schools and children to be inspected en- 
tailed a slight increase in the adminis- 
trative and supervising staff of the De- 
partment, yet that increase did not 
represent the additional work performed; 
so that, year by year, the percentage of 
the cost of administration was diminish- 
ing. The increase in the annual grant 
this year, over the total Estimates of 
last year, was £168,304, due to an esti- 
mated increased attendance in day 
schools of 140,000 children, and in night 
schools of 16,000, making a total of 
2,388,174 in day schools, and 70,100 in 
night schools. This increased attend- 
ance was not the sole cause of the in- 
crease of the grant; for they calculated 
that under this year’s Code, and also to 
the greater proficiency of the children 
presented for examination, there would 
be an advance of 5d. per scholar in at- 
tendance. A penny per head upon the 
estimated attendance was about £10,000. 
To givesome notion of thenicety required 
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ear, he need only mention two very 
slight alterations in the Code, but each 
of which involved, in the aggregate, a 
large sum. Under one section of the 
Code, an alteration was made by which 
a child must obtain a pass in two 
standard subjects and earn 6s., instead 
of being able, as under the old system, 
to pass in one and earn 3s. This slight 
alteration would, they believed, make a 
difference in the grant of £17,500 in 
our favour ; whereas, on the other hand, 
an alteration made in a subsequent por- 
tion of the same section of the Code, by 
which a child would be able to earn 2s. 
for passing in one subject, instead of 
being required to earn 4s. by passing in 
two subjects, would make an addition of 
£20,000 to the sum which otherwise 
would have been required from Parlia- 
ment. If they succeeded in realizing, 
during the present year, this progress, they 
ought to be fairly satisfied, as it showed, 
not only an increase of numbers, but a 
corresponding improvement in efficiency. 
Although in comparison between two 
years the advance might not seem very 
great, yet if they could in a number of 
successive years maintain, both in at- 
tendance and passes, this ratio of im- 
provement, the progress made in the 
next decade would be marked and sub- 
stantial. So much for what they hoped 
tododuring thenext few years. He would 
now turn to the figures which showed 
what they had done in the past school 
year. The Report which was in the 
hands of hon. Members gave such full 
information that he would not travel 
over its details; but there were certain 
salient points in it on which the Com- 
mittee might require a little information, 
and which were worthy of notice and 
comparison. These were four in num- 
ber—first, the teaching power and the 
supply of schools and teachers; secondly, 
the attendance at these schools and the 
results; third, the organization by 
which that attendance had been secured ; 
and fourth, the school expenditure of 
the year and the sources from which it 
was met. First, as regarded schools and 
school teachers. In the school year end- 
ing August, 1877, the accommodation 
increased by 227,000 places, and 
amounted to a total accommodation of 
3,626,000 places. The number of 
schools inspected rose from 14,273 to 
15,187, of which 428 were new volun- 
tary schools and 486 board schools. Of 
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the schools inspected, 10,472 were con- 
nected with the Church of England, 
1,976 were Wesleyan, British, and 
other schools unconnected with the 
Church of England, 659 were Roman 
Catholic, and 2,082school board. They 
found that although there had been an 
increase of population, and the whole of 
that increase was necessarily amongst 
children, yet the school supply was in- 
creasing in greater proportion. During 
the last six years the increase of 
children between three and 15 years of 
age was about 500,000, or 8 per cent; 
the increase in school accommodation 
was 1,640,000, or 81 percent. Unfor- 
tunately, this school supply was very un- 
evenly distributed. There were certain 
parts of the country in which the supply 
was in excess of the demand, and 
others in which it did not at all equal 
thedemand. This was one of the diffi- 
culties the Department had to contend 
with. In several districts in which ap- 
plication had been made to give annual 
grants the school accommodation had 
been in excess of the demand; but in 
another instance they had to provide 
accommodation for a considerable extra 
number. In point of the relation of 
supply and demand, there was a very re- 
markable feat performed in the school 
district of Lincoln. It was stated in the 
Appendix to the Report, and it was so 
remarkable that an inquiry was made 
by the Education Department to ascer- 
tain if there was not a mistake. The 
number of children in the district was 
88,518; the accommodation was exactly 
the same. They had adjusted the sup- 
ply toa unit. So that if other districts 
could adjust their arrangements so 
nicely as Lincoln, the greatest difficulty 
the Department had would be overcome. 
The supply of teachers would very 
shortly be—if it was not already—ade- 
quate to the educational wants of the 
country. There was no lack of candi- 
dates, either male or female, which was 
scarcely to be wondered at considering 
the very remarkable improvement that 
had been effected both in the position 
and prospects of certificated teachers 
under the recent Education Acts. No 
doubt, a certain number of complaints 
had been made as regarded the number 
of returns they were called upon to sup- 
ply ; but as the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) had been courteous 
enough to waive that subject until they 
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were into Committee, he would wait to 
hear what he had to say, and if he had 
any suggestion to make, as complaints 
from a good many quarters had reached 
the Education Department. One of the 
causes of the greatly increased demand 
for teachers arose from the very large 
number of small schools in the country 
in receipt of annual grants, 700 having 
accommodation for less than 60, and 
3,100 for 100, or under. Coming to 
the attendance, he found an increase on 
the register of over 7 per cent, of those 
present at inspection over 9 per cent, in 
the average attendance over 8 per cent ; 
while the number of presentations was 
16 per cent in excess over the preceding 
year. Out of those presented out of 
every 100 scholars, 85°78 passed in read- 
ing, 78°99 in writing, and 69°97 in 
arithmetic. These percentages showed 
a great improvement on the preceding 
year. The same advantage might be 
shown in the Return of night schools 
this year. Passing on from the attend- 
ance to the organization by which so 
great an improvement was effected, the 
population of England in 1871 was 
22,713,266, of whom 13,517,585 were 
under school board jurisdiction, and 
9,700,000 were under school attendance 
committees. Since the Returns from 
which those figures were taken were 
published, further Returns had been 
made to the Education Office, which 
showed that there was a_ consider- 
able number of fresh districts which 
had come under bye-laws and school 
attendance committees; so that, out 
of 22,000,000, there were now about 
15,000,000 under bye-laws. The 
number of parishes in England and 
Wales, which, under the Act of 1870, 
had placed themselves under the bye- 
laws of school attendance committees 
was 353, and of these no less than 80 
were in the county of Lincoln, and 50 in 
the county of Kent; so that, of the whole 
of England, 36 per cent were in those 
two counties of Lincoln and Kent. 
When the Education Act of 1876 was 
under discussion, no section or clause 
was more fiercely debated than that 
permitting the dissolution of school 
boards. Over this section the House 
consumed nearly a week, and dire were 
the forebodings of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and somewhat heated their op- 
position. We had now had one year’s 
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experience under those Acts, and so far 
Lord George Hamilton 
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from the whole system of school boards 
being overthrown by this section, it was 
found that only two small school boards 
had been dissolved, one at Great Ad- 
dington, and another at Waldron; and, 
as far as he could make out, these 
school boards had levied no rates, had 
no schools; and, in fact, he could find 
nothing respecting them, except their 
petition for their own dissolution. The 
great increase in the attendance at 
schools naturally necessitated increased 
expenditure. All schools, whether board 
or voluntary, had two sources of income 
in common—annual grants and school 
pence—the deficiency being met in volun- 
tary schools by subscriptions and endow- 
ments, in board schools by the rates, 
All these sources of income were 
considerably augmented, the annual 
grant having risen from £1,316,863 to 
£1,543,226 ; school pence from£ 1,036,408 
to £1,138,270; voluntary subscriptions 
from £751,800 to £786,245, and rates 
from £369,918 to £447,700. As re- 
garded the grant, the children in board 
schools had turned the tables this year 
on children in voluntary schools. Last 
year the grant of voluntary schools was 
13s. 33d., as against 13s. 02d. of the 
board schools; this year it was 14s. 4d. 
as against 14s. 5d. to board schools. 
The cost of maintenance per child was 
estimated in voluntary schools to be 
£1 138. 11d., in board schools £2 1s. 43d. 
This comparison was, however, in one 
most important sense unfair. The only 
public money, with the exception of a 
few fees which voluntary schools re- 
ceived, was from the annual grant; the 
whole of the rest of their income was 
drawn from private sources. School 
boards, however, derived the chief part 
of their income from rates which was as 
much public money as taxes, though 
levied locally. Deducting all private 
sources of income, and dealing only with 
the public money, the education of a 
child in voluntary schools cost the 
country 14s. 4d., in board schools 
£1 15s. 03d. But even this comparison 
did not show the real cost of school 
boards, for he had excluded all expen- 
diture except that for the maintenance 
of the school. On page 26 of the Re- 
port, it would be found that the an- 
nual expenditure—excluding loans— 
from the rates was 66 per cent of 
the total expenditure of school boards, 
the annual grant being 18 per cent, 
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To put it in other words, the expendi- 
ture from the rates was 2% as much 
as the annual grant; therefore, for 
every pound received from the annual 
grant, the school board spent £3 13s. 4d. 
out of the rates. He would particularly 
call attention to these figures, for the 
House would be warranted in drawing 
a certain conclusion from them. When 
the Bill of 1870 was under discussion, 
many Gentlemen on the other side were 
in favour of a more drastic measure 
for the extinction of voluntary schools, 
and the substitution of a uniform rate- 
supported school system. Suppose that 
such a measure had been passed, and 
that voluntary schools had been extin- 
guished, they could now accurately 
estimate the cost of the experiment. 
The annual grant to schools this year, 
excluding all assistance to training 
colleges, grants under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, &c., was £1,851,796. Multiplying 
that by three and two-thirds, they found 
that a system of education by which our 
voluntary schools would be extinguished 
would not be effected unless an additional 
burden was cast upon the rates of 
between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000. 
Supposing, therefore, that this enormous 
increase to the burdens of the poor rate- 
payer had been coupled with the com- 
pulsory attendance of his children at 
school, so that he could at once trace an 
arbitrary interference with his rights as 
a parent as the cause of his increased 
taxes, would there not at once have 
arisen a spontaneous and ubiquitous 
outery, and would not a re-action against 
education have set in, which would have 
made it almost impossible for the Edu- 
cation Department—nay, even for Par- 
liament—to have rigidly enforced such 
ameasure? The Acts of 1870 and 1876 
were framed and conceived in a dif- 
ferent spirit, for they carried a wave of 
popular opinion with them ; they utilized 
to the utmost existing agencies, and the 
Act of 1876 gave to the properly consti- 
tuted local authority the power to en- 
force attendance. The results had been 
very remarkable. Taking the figures 
for the present year, and comparing 
them with the years 1870-1, before 
the latter came into operation, there 
was this extraordinary contrast. The 
amount voted in 1870 for Education 
was £804,000; it was now £2,149,000; 
being an increase of £1,345,000, or 
167 per cent. The annual grant to day 
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and evening schools was £614,000; 
it was now £1,857,000, or 201 per cent. 
The cost of administration was £82,000; 
it was now £175,000, or 201 per cent. 
The rate of grant per day scholar was 
10s. 1?d.; it was now 15s. 3d. The 
schools inspected were 8,281; they were 
now 15,187. The average attendance 
was 1,152,000; it was now 2,150,000. 
The number of certificated teachers was 
18,957; it was now 30,400. The num- 
ber of pupil teachers was 14,710; it was 
now 31,780. These were great results 
to have been achieved in so short a 
space of time; and when they had been 
accomplished by what had been some- 
times sneered at as optional or per- 
missive legislation, his two Predecessors 
in Office might fairly retort that so great 
an advance in so short a space of time 
without direct compulsion was never 
before made in the popular education of 
any country, and for this great progress 
they were entitled to the full credit. 
The House naturally took great interest 
in the religious instruction which might 
be given in schools under school boards. 
An annual Return was moved for by the 
hon. Member for Plymouth, which gave 
details as to the various schools, and the 
regulations made by school boards in 
regard to religious instruction. The 
other day, Sir Charles Reed, at the 
Crystal Palace, made so remarkable a 
statement of what the London School 
Board had done, that, perhaps, the 
Committee would like to have the ob- 
servations of Sir Charles on the subject— 


“ By the Act of 1870, it was left free to the 
School Boards either to give Bible instruction 
to the children in their schools or to withhold it. 
The School Board for London, without hesita- 
tion, decided that Bible instruction should be 
given to every child in the schools of London. 
Therefore, every day, in every school, a portion 
of the Bible was read, with explanations suited 
to the capacity of the children. In 690 depart- 
ments in the London schools 188,000 children 
daily heard a portion of the Word of God read 
to them. The attendance upon religious in- 
struction was perfectly voluntary ; but he was 
bound to say that with that perfect option it was 
almost universal, for not one child in 4,000 was 
withdrawn from the schools on account of reli- 
gious instruction, and no single complaint had 
yet reached the Board from any parent who had 
been offended by the instruction given to the 
children. He wished next to say what were the 
numbers of children who had voluntarily at- 
tended the examination in each year. In 1876 
—the first year of these examinations—42,000 
children attended the examinations. In 1877 
the number examined rose to 84,000, and this 
year the number was 105,000.”’ 
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These figures showed clearly, that when 
school boards acted in the same spirit 
as that which had actuated Sir Charles 
Reed and the London School Board in 
teaching children in elementary schools 
the truths of Christianity, there would 
be a hearty response both from children 
and parents. The only other Vote he 
had to move was that which related to 
the teaching of Science and Art at South 
Kensington. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Does the 
noble Lord intend to take the South 
Kensington Vote at the same time? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The noble Lord 
would not be in Order in making obser- 
vations on the South Kensington Vote. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
it would be hardly necessary, when 
that Vote came on, to allude to it at any 
length ; and he thought that he would 
have been able at once to deal with 
Science and Art as well as elementary 
education ; but he would accept the 
ruling of the Chair, and would not 
allude to Science and Art. He had now 
brought before the Committee sufficient 
facts and figures to show that the ele- 
mentary education of the country—and 
if he might have alluded to Art and 
Science, he should have shown that 
technical education also—was steadily 
progressing. No doubt, much remained 
to be done both in filling up gaps in our 
elementary system, and in broadening 
and smoothing its upward gradations 
towards University education. If they 
could only continue for some years longer 
the present policy of utilizing to the 
utmost the various voluntary and en- 
dowed agencies willing to co-operate 
with the State, and thus perpetuate the 
present educational zeal, they ought to 
so perfect the whole educational system 
as to make it equal to the ever-increas- 
ing demands of a nation whose well- 
being depended on the maintenance of 
its industrial, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial supremacy. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,432,808, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for Public Educa- 
tion in England and Wales, including Expense 
of the Education Office in London.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA agreed with the 
noble Lord in his remarks on the pro- 


Lord George Hamilton 
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gress of education during the last eight 
years. He had remarked that in many 
cases the school boards throughout the 
country had not a single school under 
their control. Had the noble Lord made 
a comparison between the results of 
board schools and voluntary schools, it 
would be found that the former produced 
results which had surpassed those of 
many of the best voluntary schools. He 
had only to congratulate the noble 
Lord upon his successful Statement, and 
the Committee upon the progress made 
year by year both in the increase and 
quality of education. He would have 
to trouble the House with a few words 
upon the Question which he had put on 
the Notice Paper, but which he had 
withdrawn to enable the noble Lord to 
getinto Committee. He was very much 
obliged to him for his courtesy in anti- 
cipating what he wished to say, because 
it referred to matters of great import- 
ance to education. He knew at that 
period of the Session, and at that hour 
of the night, it would be unwise to de- 
tain the Committee by any long or ex- 
haustive statement. The first part of 
his Notice referred to the excessive 
amount of labour imposed on teachers, 
which was in a great measure interfer- 
ing with the quality of our education. 
The question, which was not merely a 
teachers’ grievance, was necessary to be 
attended to both in the interest of edu- 
cation itself and with regard to the effi- 
ciency of the instruction imparted in our 
schools. The House had done much to 
increase the quantum of education, and 
bring it home to every child; but, in 
order to obtain this result, we had 
created most complex machinery. We 
were not merely content with the at- 
tendance of children at the schools, 
but we required a record to be kept 
of attendances and standard of attain- 
ments. We had one standard for 
half-time, another for full-time, and 
we had honorary certificates, the regis- 
tration of which had imposed an enor- 
mous amount of labour upon our 
teachers. By the Act of 1867, the rela- 
tions of the teachers were solely with 
the managers and with the Education 
Department, and the whole work of the 
school consisted of such registration as 
was necessary to obtain the grant, the 
requirements being of the most simple 
character. But the requirements under 
the new regulations had increased some- 
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thing like five-fold. In addition to this, 
we had the requirements of the local 
authorities of parents and employers of 
labour, from all which it would be seen 
that the Act of 1876 had largely in- 
creased the responsibilities of the 
teachers as well as the amount of cleri- 
cal labour imposed upon them. He 
would quote some of the 27 new regula- 
tions. The first was that— 


“ Any parent or other person interested in the 
education or employment of any child may apply 
to the local authority or local committee of the 
district, or to the managers of a certificated 
school in which the child is for forms of certifi- 
cate of age, school attendance, and school pro- 
ficiency.” 


The 5th clause said that— 

“ Any parent or other persons interested in a 
child may require the principal teacher of any 
certificated school to furnish a certificate supply- 
ing the number of attendances of the child 
during each year since the age of five.” 


But the 8th regulation was one which 
imposed by far the largest amount of 
labour on the teachers, and it was really 
necessary that the Committee should 
know the amount of labour it occa- 
sioned. It required that— 


“Tn the month of January in every year the 
managers of every certificated school shall for- 
ward a list showing the name, residence, and 
age of every child above five years of age, who 
has attended school for any number of days, 
however few, in the course of the year, and the 
number of attendances made by the child in 
that year, and these registers were to be kept 
fora period of ten years, and at all times the 
teachers were bound to furnish copies.”’ 


The House would notice that the school 
year was made up tothe 3lst December 
every year, while more than eleven- 
twelfths of the schools in the country 
made up their registers to a different 
period. The new school year was the 
3lst August. The Inspectors fixed their 
own time as to the period of their exa- 
minations; but in the month of December 
the schools were mainly employed with 
their examinations. The result was that 
nearly all the schools in the. country 
made up their returns to some period 
other than the 3lst December, and the 
teacher had to keep a separate set of 
Returns, and a separate set of averages, 
the mere making up of which alone, in 
a school of 300 or 400 children, would 
employ him from 30 to 50 hours in the 
month of January. The House could 
hardly be aware of the amount of 
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statistical and clerical work, with all its 
necessary correspondence, which they 
had year by year imposed on theteachers. 
But for most of this work the Act of 
1876 was responsible, and a great deal 
of it was quite unnecessary. It answered 
no practical purpose, while it was very 
onerous to the teacher and quite im- 
material to the efficiency of the schools. 
By the 25th clause, any teacher making 
a charge, or refusing to make an entry, 
would no longer be recognized by the 
Education Department as a teacher of a 
certificated school, while any certificates 
held might be suspended or cancelled. 
So that it would be seen that in addition 
to being obliged to make a vast number 
of Returns, the teacher was under 
penalties of a serious character for any 
neglect or inaccuracy by which he might 
be practically deprived of his certificate, 
jo consequently, of his livelihood. 
But there was a charge of a different 
character against the effect of the present 
system. He held in his hand the list of 
Returns that bad to be made every 
year by teachers in connection with the 
London School Board schools, and these 
were of a more onerous character than 
were generally supposed. The Board 
Returns had not only to be kept for the 
purposes of the London School Board, 
but for the purpose of meeting the re- 
quirements of those districts not under 
compulsion, and many of them had to be 
rendered in duplicate and triplicate. 
These Returns, some of which were of 
the most difficult character, numbered 
63 in the course of the year; and, as he 
had before stated, there were, in addition 
to them, the separate set of registers 
and averages that had to be struck in 
consequence of the 8th clause of the Act 
of 1876, in order to enable the teachers 
to arrive at the required results. But, 
perhaps, the female teachers were most 
heavily burdened, as they had, in addi- 
tion, to register the amount of needle- 
work done in the schools. He would 
point out the extra labour which this 
one branch of work entailed on the 
female teachers of the schools. The 
principal teacher was required to take 
an account of every article made, to take 
stock of the articles made, to distinguish 
the materials used, to bring forward the 
old stock, to value the old stock, to 
value the quantities taken from stock, 
to state the total quantities taken from 
stock, &c., and to make a Return of 
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these twice a-year to the Board. This 
was but one additional item of labour 
imposed on the female teacher. The 
effect of all that was, in his opinion, 
to impair the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion imparted in our schools, and to 
interfere with their character and disci- 
As a consequence of the teachers 

eing so thoroughly overworked, they 
had no leisure for the culture of their 
minds, for the preparation of their 
lessons, nor for healthy recreation, and 
the effect of this would be that the 
teaching would only become mechanical. 
He apprehended, therefore, that unless 
they relieved the teachers of some of 
these onerous and unnecessary labours, 
the worst results would accrue to educa- 
tion. He had endeavoured to obtain an 
estimate of the time occupied in this 
labour, and in order that he might lay it 
fairly before the House, he had obtained 
it from a variety of sources. The result 
of his inquiries was, that after delegating 
all the work that could be intrusted to 
pupil teachers, the principal teacher 
would be employed during one-third or 
one-fifth of her entire time in making up 
returns. Now, all this had to be done 
without fee or reward, for Parliament 
refused to recognize the teachers as ser- 
vants, while they were really servants 
of the school managers and school 
boards. Without any Act of Parliament 
to warrant it, the Education Department 
was constantly issuing regulations which 
required more and more labour from the 
teacher, and putting them under the 
severest penalties if they did not comply 
with the regulations of the Department, 
or sent in erroneous returns. He had 
had occasion to apply to the Education 
Department to ascertain if they were 
willing that the teachers should be paid 
something for this work, and they were 
of opinion that the teachers should be 
paid. But while the Department were 
of that opinion, the Local Government 
Board said if the school managers paid 
anything they should disallow it. So 
the teachers had to do all the work he 
had described without fee or reward, 
and do it under such a very high pres- 
sure, that they had no time to acquire a 
knowledge of science of languages or of 
the higher subjects which had been in- 
troduced. Under these circumstances, 
the discipline of the school must suffer, 
and already there were complaints of 
broken health from the teachers, espe- 
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cially the females. He was aware that 
there weresomewho argued that payment 
should be immediately made to the 
teachers by the Education Department 
for the work done; but, as one who 
thought more of the interests of Educa- 
tion, he believed that such payment 
would of itself not compensate for the 
ill results that were accruing under the 
present system. Having increased tho 
quantum of Education, they now wanted 
to keep up and increase its quality ; and 
the only way to arrive at that result was 
to relieve the teachers of those onerous 
and burdensome duties which had been 
imposed upon them. Parents being ill 
able to afford to keep their children for 
many years at school, school life was ne- 
cessarily short ; and it was, therefore, 
desirable that we should as much as we 
could economize that time, and give the 
children as good and perfect an educa- 
tion as possible. The noble Lord had 
told them that 15,000,000 of the popula- 
tion were under compulsory education. 
He (Mr. Mundella) believed that this 
had resulted from the complex machi- 
nery which we possessed for bringing 
children to school. He hoped the noble 
Lord would not suppose that he was 
making any complaint with regard to 
that machinery. He believed that at 
the end of the year there would be 
16,000,000 or 17,000,000 of the popula- 
tion under compulsory education, and 
that at the end of the next year there 
would be only 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, 
who were not under direct compulsion. 
In his opinion, the way to cut the knot 
of this question was to put the whole 
population under direct compulsion, and 
simplify the labour imposed upon the 
teachers; which latter was, in his opi- 
nion, sufficient to break down the whole 
system. He was sure the noble Lord 
did not want to perpetuate a system that 
would work injuriously on school educa- 
tion, and he believed he would agree 
that, as far as the teachers were con- 
cerned, the present system was highly 
unsatisfactory. With regard to the 
alterations which were required, he 
would leave the matter to the House to 
fill in the outline he had sketched, 
and find out a remedy for the evils 
which he had pointed out. The next 
subject he had to refer to was that 
of Inspectorships. At that period of 
the Session he thought the Committee 
would agree that the question could not 
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be fully discussed; and he should, there- 
fore, reserve much that he had to say 
until another opportunity. There was 
no doubt that the increased demand for 
teachers, referred to by the noble Lord, 
had also increased the emoluments of 
teachers, and that their position had 
been much improved during the last six 
or seven years; butthere was undoubtedly 
a want of that stimulus which persons 
usually had in every other department 
in life. For the teacher there was no 
future, so to speak. A man of culture 
might become Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, a curate might become an Arch- 
bishop, and the soldier had the chance 
of commanding his regiment; but it 
might be said, once a teacher, always a 
teacher. He desired to know how long 
this system, which was utterly at vari- 
ance with the whole practice of life, was 
to continue? In England, we always 
offered to good men the prizes of every 


profession, and why this should be the 


rule in the Army, at the Bar, and in the 
Church, and not in the profession of 
teaching, he was unable to see. The 
result of this was that many of the best 
men were now leaving the profession ; 
and this was much more the case before 
the increased demand for their ser- 
vices set in, with better pay and other 
advantages, to the teachers. But the 
social position of those who remained 
was precisely the same as it was before, 
and they all knew how much that had to 
do with the character of a man. The 
teacher might say of his profession, 
in the words of Dante— 


“Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate.” 


We had in England something like 
30,000 teachers. We had in the Edu- 
cation Department 118 Inspectors, with 
salaries rising from £300 or £400 to 
£900 a-year. We had a large staff of 
Examiners, senior and junior, with 
salaries of £400 to £800 a-year. We had 
Clerks with salaries rising to £500 a- 
year. But for not one of these places 
was the certificated teacher eligible, al- 
though he might be the most accom- 
plished man in his profession. Could 
the noble Lord point to a single instance 
where a teacher had been promoted to 
an Inspectorship or an Examinership? 
He (Mr. Mundella) could learn of no 
instance of the kind. It was quite true 
that many teachers, ordained to the 
Church, had been made Inspectors. In 
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every instance these men had turned 
out to be the very best of Inspectors. 
Why could not the teachers rise to In- 
spectorships? He was not asking the 
noble Lord to lower the standard. It 
was at present required that Inspectors 
should be men who had taken a Uni- 
versity degree, and who were under 35 
years of age. He was told that among 
our teachers there were scores of men 
who had taken their degrees at Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Dublin, but 
who had not the smallest hope of pro- 
motion to these offices. These appoint- 
ments were made simply by pelitical in- 
fluence; but in saying this, hedid not wish 
to imply that they were in the slightest 
degree corrupt, but that young men just 
fresh from the Universities were made 
Inspectors and Examiners over the heads 
of persons who had taken the highest 
degrees, but who, under the present 
system, had no chance of mounting the 
ladder. The result of this was the 
greatest discouragement to the teachers, 
who discussed the question at every 
meeting with the strongest interest and 
evidently with a. great deal of pique. 
He had been informed that many of the 
young Inspectors, who had never before 
entered an elementary school, sometimes 
fell into the most ridiculous mistakes. 
He admitted that among our Inspectors 
we had had some splendid men, who de- 
served the highest praise and confidence ; 
but during the last three or four years the 
numberof Inspectorshad been multiplied. 
He had heard teachers in his own con- 
stituency speak with pain and shame of 
the absurd questions which were some- 
times put tothe children by these young 
Inspectors. One Inspector put this 
question to children in Standard II.— 
“Suppose the north were where the 
south is, where would the east be?”’ 
Another set of children, in Standard III., 
had the following question addressed to 
them :—“‘ If all the water were drawn off 
the Straits of Dover, what would be the 
name of the land that would be dis- 
covered?” ‘‘ What is the colour of salt 
found in South Wales?” was also a 
question which was asked ; and the in- 
terrogation, put to children in Standard 
II., ‘‘ What is a steed ?”’ at once elicited 
the answer, ‘‘ A horse.’”’ That, however, 
would not do for the young Inspector 
from Oxford, who declared that a steed 
was ‘‘a horse in motion.” A rocking- 
horse, perhaps, was meant. Anything 
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more absurd he had never heard. Other 
questions were—‘‘ What Strait is there 
between Europe and America?” ‘‘ What 
is the use of fire-flies?”’ and, ‘‘ What 
is the character of the despotism by which 
India is governed?” Perhaps some 
hon. Gentlemen might be able to reply 
to the latter query ; though he believed 
it would be found rather puzzling by a 
good many hon. Members of the House. 
No wonder, therefore, that the children 
could not answer it to the satisfaction of 
the undergraduate Inspector. What 
could be more ridiculous than to suppose 
that young men, who might, no doubt, 
have passed a very good examination, 
and have obtained, perhaps, a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, could all at once 
enter into the minutia of child life, and 
understand all these things without 
previous training? Some few years 
ago there were established what were 
called Inspectors’ assistants; and, if 
hon. Members turned to the Estimates 
under this head, they would find that 
there were now 107 of those officials ap- 
pointed at a minimum salary of £125 
a-year. That minimum salary rose £10 
annually for nine years, and then at the 
rate of £15 a-year, until a maximum 
was attained of £275. So that an In- 
spector’s assistant, who was generally a 
man of marked ability, of discretion, and 
of good manners, and who was taken 
from amongst the best elementary 
school teachers, had to descend to a 
salary of £125 per annum before he 
could occupy that position. He knew 
one of the very best of Inspectors’ assist- 
ants who had given up £210 a-year in 
order that he might hold, though ata 
considerably reduced figure, what he 
conceived to be a better social position. 
Not one of these men had ever yet been 
promoted to be Inspectors; and he 
asked hor. Members whether they 
thought it right that this should be the 
case? One very remarkable circum- 
stance occurred to him at this moment 
in connection with this subject, and that 
was the case of a gentleman who was 
employed as an Examiner of the Edu- 
cation Department. That gentleman 
had taken a very different part in poli- 
tics from that which he (Mr. Mundella) 
had done; he was a pronounced “‘Jingo,”’ 
and went lecturing about the country; 
he had stormed platforms in Hyde Park ; 
he had been in Servia; he had written 
capital newspaper articles; and now he 
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was—an Examiner in the Education 
Department. How had he attained 
that position? Was it because he was 
an accomplished schoolmaster ? Nothing 
of the kind. In 1874 he was an under- 
graduate at one of the Universities ; 
he made good political speeches ; he 
had considerable influence ; and he was 
pitchforked into the position which he 
now held. The House could not ima- 
gine that that sort of thing could go on 
without teachers making their comments 
upon it, and without causing amongst 
them great bitterness and heartburning. 
He urged upon the Government the de- 
sirability and the justice of giving the 
teachers a better chance than they had 
at present of becoming Inspectors. He 
did not ask that the Department should 
lower the standard of education re- 
quired of an Inspector. Let the stan- 
dard be raised if necessary; but let the 
teacher who possessed culture, fitness, 
and merit, enjoy the advantage of his 
professional training as much as the 
man who was appointed to an Inspec- 
torship merely because he had political 
information. He was much obliged to 
the Committee for giving him the op- 
portunity of making these observations. 
He had touched upon a subject of much 
importance; and he might enlarge upon 
it at another time. Before resuming 
his seat, he might be allowed just one 
word more. It might be said that the 
majority of teachers were not cultivated 
men; but why were they not cultivated 
men? Why should the teacher not be 
a gentleman? In the best clubs of 
Germany and Switzerland, teachers asso- 
ciated, on terms of perfect equality, with 
officers in the army and with gentlemen 
in every rank of life; and if their posi- 
tion in this country were improved, as 
it might be, how much greater might 
be their influence upon the children with 
whom they came in contact—how much 
greater might be their effect, not only in 
regard to instruction, but in producing 
higher social aspirations, and in leading 
to greater refinement of manners. 

Mr. BOORD said, that after the very 
full statement of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), he would only 
trouble the Committee with a few words 
in support of the complaint he had made 
on behalf of the elementary teachers in 
reference to the burdensome work thrown 
on them by the very voluminous returns 





they were obliged to send in. It was 
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doubtful what precise proportion of the 
clerical work complained of resulted 
from the extended operation of the ori- 
ginal Act of 1870, and what was due to 
the amending Act of 1876; but there 
could be no question that recent Codes 
had led to a considerable increase in 
such work, notably in the case of re- 
turns relating to needlework, on which 
the hon. Member had laid great stress. 
The returns must either be prepared in 
school time—in which case the attention 
devoted to the children must necessarily 
be diminished—or afterwards, when the 
leisure the teacher had for rest and re- 
creation would be interfered with. See- 
ing that extra payment for such work 
might prove an incentive to neglect more 
important duties, he suggested that the 
better course would be that they should 
be relieved of all labour of the kind 
that was not absolutely indispensable 
to the Department, and he hoped that 
that proposal would be favourably con- 
sidered by the noble Lord the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council. He had had 
several communications from elementary 
teachers in his own constituency and 
elsewhere, and amongst their grievances 
was one which had not been referred to 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield. It 
was that, in case of complaint being 
made against them by their managers 
to the Department, they had no oppor- 
tunity of submitting their defence, and 
that instances had occurred where the 
Department had taken action, by sus- 
pending their certificates, on the ex parte 
complaint of managers, without appeal, 
and without the teacher having any op- 
portunity of stating his case in reply. 
The position was somewhat anomalous, 
since the Department, although the 
teachers were not its servants, exercised 
considerable control over them. The 
remedy asked for was what was de- 
scribed as a Court of Appeal, in which 
cases could be heard on their merits. 
He was doubtful as to the possibility of 
doing anything in that direction; but if 
the noble Lord would give his personal 
attention to such cases, with a view to 
seeing that no injustice was done, he 
would probably do all that was at pre- 
sent desirable. He begged, in conclu- 
sion, tocongratulate his noble Friend on 
the extremely lucid statement he had 
made, which must be highly satisfactory 
to the friends of education throughout 
the country. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
also congratulate the noble Lord on the 
statement which he had laid before the 
Committee. That statement was, upon 
the whole, satisfactory; but, while he 
said so, he desired for the first time 
during all the years in which he had 
either brought forward the Estimates 
himself or had heard them brought 
forward, to give a little warning 
about the matter of expense. Itseemed 
to him that the grant had now got 
as high as would be really useful for 
educational purposes. If they went fur- 
ther they would be doing out of Impe- 
rial taxes what ought to be accomplished 
and overtaken out of local resources; 
and that might eventually lead to cen- 
tralization, which, though tempting, 
perhaps, at first sight, would be disad- 
vantageous to the interests of education. 
With reference to the subject which had 
been brought under the notice of the 
Committee by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, there could be no doubt that 
the question of school returns was one 
which deserved careful consideration. 
He had himself gone practically into it, 
and had been not only astonished but 
pained to find the great amount of time 
and labour which had to be given to the 
preparation of the returns. He did not 
know how far he himself might be 
answerable for that result in connection 
with the Act of 1870; but he thought it 
had been caused more immediately by 
the Statute of 1876. Indeed, he did not 
know but that all hon. Members were 
more or less responsible for the result to 
which he referred. They were all deeply 
interested in the subject of education, 
and this interest might have led to the 
preparation of returns which, perhaps, 
involved more labour than they were 
really worth. The head master of a 
large school had to devote a consider- 
able number of hours every week to the 
preparation of these returns; and that 
to some extent necessitated his turning 
himself into a clerk, and calling upon 
assistants to do work which he ought to 
do personally. So far as this was the 
case, nothing could be a more foolishand 
wasteful expenditure of public money. 
If a master did such work outside of 
school hours, the loss to the public was 
still almost as great. The work of a 


master did not, or should not, end with 
school hours—he had to prepare for 
other lessons; he had to instruct the 
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pupil teachers, which was a very con- 
siderable labour ; and, in a good many 
instances, the management of Science 
and Art, and of evening classes, had also 
to be attended to. No persons worked 
harder than the masters or mistresses of 
large schools; and the fact was that they 
had not time to expend upon the com- 
pilation of these returns, except at the 
cost of their own health or of efficiency 
in the conduct of their establishments. 
He should not recommend that they 
should be specially paid for that par- 
ticular work. The result of making a 
special payment would simply be to 
fasten the work upon them. But he 
would suggest to the noble Lord, 
whether the time had not come for 
thoroughly looking into the subject of 
the returns referred to, and whether a 
Commission might not be appointed— 
and it need not be a Royal, nor yet 
exactly a Departmental Commission—in 
order to ascertain whether some of the 
returns could not be simplified, or got 
rid of altogether? The main object of 
the Act of 1876 was to secure the attend- 
ance of children at school, and this pur- 
pose was one which was not to be frus- 
trated. The Committee, however, would 
remember that compulsory attendance 
depended upon three things—first, the 
age of the child; second, the standard 
to which he had passed; or, third, the 
number of attendances he had made. 
That was to say, thatno child should be 
allowed to work before he was 10 years 
of age, and that if he could not pass a 
certain standard, he would be kept at 
school until he was 14 ; while, if he came 
up tothe mark, he would be allowed to 
work at an earlier age. But the Go- 
vernment thought it right to pro- 
vide an alternative to the standard of 
proficiency in the shape of a certain 
number of attendances; and he did not 
believe the noble Lord would dispute the 
assertion that a large proportion of the 
returns consisted of statements as to 
the number of attendances made by 
each child during the previous five 
years. Although this was done, he be- 
lieved that the number of cases in 
which the returns were found to be of 
any practical service was infinitesimally 
small; and he hoped the noble Lord 
would consider whether it was worth 
while continuing the stipulation as to 
attendances. Of course, this was an 
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important question, and was not to be. 
Mr. W. E. Forster 
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judged of merely from the point of view 
of the schoolmaster ; but he should be 
very much surprised if, after careful 
examination, the noble Lord and the 
officers of the Department did not come 
to the conclusion that there was more 
trouble than use in retaining this 
stipulation with regard to attendance. 
With regard to the position of the 
teachers, and the possibility of their 
becoming Inspectors, he knew that there 
was a strong feeling on the subject, and 
he was not surprised that it should 
exist. He was strongly of opinion that 
there ought to be nothing to prevent a 
schoolmaster from being appointed an 
Inspector. If the schoolmaster fulfilled 
every other requirement, there certainly 
ought to be nothing to prevent it. He 
supposed his noble Friend, as Vice Presi- 
dent, was like himself when he held that 
Office, and had none of the patronage. 
The patronage belonged entirely to the 
President. In his time, the rule that 
the Marquess of Ripon laid down was 
that no schoolmaster should be ap- 
pointed an Inspector who had not 
taken a high University degree. He 
did not know what the present rule 
was, but if a schoolmaster had taken 
high honours he ought to have a 
chance. But he thought it would be 
misleading schoolmasters if they were 
led to imagine that many of them could 
fulfil conditionssuch asthese ; for, indeed, 
very few could ever become Inspectors, as 
there were only about 200 Inspectors. 
[Mr. MunpeEtta: There are 118 Inspec- 
tors. ] Yes, and there were 15,000school- 
masters or thereabouts, and so very few 
could look forward to being Inspectors. 
The real prize which, he believed, they 
would look forward to was the master- 
ship of a secondary school, and that 
would be what they would aim at. The 
position of schoolmasters and mistresses 
required very careful looking at, for 
they were becoming a most important 
body in the State. Their position was 
better now they had better pay and 
a better social position ; but it was not 
yet so good as it ought to be, and they 
were sensitive—naturally sensitive—on 
that account. He thought that they 
should acknowledge their position more 
and more every year; but the relations 
between them and the Inspectors did 
require great consideration, and, so to 
speak, the inspection of the Department. 
The Inspectors had been, and, no doubt, 
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would be, increased, and it was diffi- 
cult to make so good a choice as before ; 
and he thought the schoolmaster—say 
with a large school containing 500 or 
600 children, and who was a superior per- 
son—had a right to complain of the man- 
ner in which they were inspected by some 
young Inspector. That difficulty might, he 
thought, be met by the establishment of 
a sort of hierarchy in the Inspectorate ; 
two ranks of Inspectors might be made, 
and they might have a few of the oldest 
and best Inspectors put in a position 
over the others, so as not to allow a 
young man to start as an Inspector until 
he had passed some apprenticeship 
under some of the most experienced In- 
spectors. He only threw out these ideas 
as suggestions, for no doubt these ques- 
tions occupied the mind of the noble 
Lord quite as much as anyone outside 
the Department. Just one word more, 
and that would be as to the appeal 
of schoolmasters, and on this head he 
thought there must be some misappre- 
hension. He did not suppose that the 
Department would suspend the certificate 
of a master without allowing him to be 
heard, or without looking into the mat- 
ter, or someone high in authority read- 
ing carefully the Report of the Inspector. 
When they came to the managers, it was 
more difficult to deal with. When the 
managers dismissed a schoolmaster it 
was not easy to say how far the Depart- 
ment ought to interfere in the matter, 
for it came to this—that the masters 
must be employed either by the mana- 
gers or the Department. If the ma- 
nagers employed the masters, they must 
have power to dismiss them; but then 
some said, why should not the Depart- 
ment employ the schoolmasters? That 
would lead at once to centralization, and 
the managers would naturally cease to 
take any interest in the schools, which 
would be practically taken from their 
control. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that 
agreeing, as he did, for the most part 
with the views of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) in reference to 
the status and pay given to requirements 
now demanded from teachers, there was 
an aspect of this business that he felt he 
should be derelict in his duty if he did 
not mention, and against which he must 
most emphatically protest. He alluded 
to the fact, unquestioned and unques- 
tionable, that, instead of contenting 
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themselves with putting into force the 
principles, powers, and provisions of 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
a great many of the school boards, es- 
pecially those in the North of England, 
were systematically departing from — 
nay, he would say actually infringing, 
the provisions of the Act and the objects 
they were supposed to have in view 
originally. In a large number of those 
boroughs there had been instituted by 
the several school boards, schools, under 
the designation of higher board schools, 
in which young ladies were taught the 
piano, and young gentlemen were in- 
structed in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
Euclid, Gymnastics, and almost the entire 
curriculum ofthe most finished education. 
Now, what he (Mr. Wheelhouse) wanted 
to know was, how was it to be expected 
that the poor and indigent ratepayers of 
our large towns ought, in any reason, 
to be called upon to pay for the orna- 
mental education of such children? Was 
that either the purpose or supposed in- 
tention of the Elementary Education 
Act? Heventured to think not; and he 
(Mr. Wheelhouse). also said, most de- 
cidedly, that had the promoters of this 
Bill, while it was passing through this 
House, dared to point out any such 
goal, they would never have been able 
to pass it at all. The Bill, while it re- 
mained such, was stated—even osten- 
tatiously stated — to be a measure in 
aid of those who could not afford to give 
their children the fair opportunity of 
earning their own bread without such 
eleemosynary assistance ; but the attempt 
to do more than that was, as he (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) contended, beyond the 
purview of the measure, wholly and en- 
tirely. Not only were the school-houses 
used, but prospectuses were printed 
and published, for the especial use 
of the better class of children at the 
cost of the ratepayers. These prospec- 
tuses spoke for themselves; and what 
he wished to know was, where, if this 
sort of thing was to go on unchecked, 
it was intended to place the limit, or 
where it was proposed that they should 
stop? He hoped he was—indeed, he 
thought he was—as strong an Educa- 
tionist as any man in that House; 
but he thought it worse than absurd to 
make the poorer classes of ratepayers in 
the large towns provide not merely 
palaces as schools, but to seek to give 
an education—at the cost of those poor 
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ratepayers—which, practically, fitted the 
children of the better classes for entrance 
into any one of our Universities. If 
they could do this legitimately under the 
provisions of the so-called Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, he could not see 
that there was anything whatever to 
prevent the application of that Act to 
the Universities of the three Kingdoms. 
Either that Act was—as he believed— 
intended for the education of the poorest 
classes, who could not afford to pay for 
their education, or it was not; but if 
not, and if the present state of things 
was not altered, all that he could say 
was that the sooner the attempt was 
made, legislatively, and in the face of 
day, to establish middle-grade schools, 
with something like free education for 
everybody, so much the better. He 
knew that was a doctrine which would 
meet with the approval of many hon. 
Members on the other side, but with 
those ideas he could not concur. Still, 
if it were to be, let the present— 
or any other—Administration say so 
boldly, and endeavour to lay down, and 
act upon, such policy. Let the rate- 
payers fully understand the position, and 
let them find what they were expected to 
pay, and then they would be able to 
cope with the difficulty. He had fore- 
seen it long ago, had mentioned it long 
since, and the question of possibly 
prospective, if not present, expense, was 
apparently coming home to the mind 
even of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). He (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)was beginning to doubt whe- 
ther they had not gone far enough. He 
had no hesitation in saying they had al- 
ready gone further than they were war- 
ranted in doing under this Act, and he 
must confess that he feared the action of 
the Education Department had not only 
facilitated, but fostered, departure from 
the original purpose of the Act of 1870. 
They had been told that the expenditure 
ought to be curbed. In that he fully 
agreed ; but he told the House plainly 
that it was no good expecting any such 
curb to take effect, while such a deroga- 
tion from the original principle and pur- 
pose of the measure was either permitted 
or sanctioned. So far as the ratepayer’s 
pocket was involved, he could not see 
why he, or any poorer ratepayer than 
himself, should be called upon to put his 
hand into his purse to educate the child 
of any other man who was far better 
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able to give such education as might be 
deemed necessary than he was. If it 
were a question of educating any child, 
who, without assistance, could not earn 
his own bread, then he would give the 
necessary aid most willingly; but if it 
were a question of rates, then even this 
aid must be given as economically as 
possible. Let those who wanted higher 
class schools by all means provide them ; 
but do not let it be attempted by means, 
or at the expense, of the ratepaying com- 
munity—a class already quite suffi- 
ciently burdened as it was. He did not 
desire to put a stop to education, but he 
was extremely anxious that the rate- 
payers’ money should not be illegiti- 
mately or unreasonably spent. But he 
had another, and, as he felt it, a most 
serious charge, to bring against not only 
this, but the Education Department of 
the late Government. It was said that 
the object of the Act of 1870 was to in- 
sure ‘that every child in the Kingdom 
should be educated.” Had the Govern- 
ment either done this, or sought to do it? 
Not a bit of it. Simultaneously with the 
Act of 1870, he himself had brought in 
a Bill providing for the education of two 
classes of children who required the ne- 
cessary instruction more than any other 
—he referred to the blind and deaf-mute 
children of this country; but for eight 
long years he had begged Government 
either to do something itself for those 
classes, or give him (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
some assistance in doing it for them. 
Still, with the exception of allowing him 
to hope to pass a Bill, very much evisce- 
rated from his original proposition, 
nothing had been done. He had no 
hesitation in saying that had these 
children not been poor and few, and 
weak and helpless, something would 
have been done for them. It must be 
borne in mind that the parents of such 
children were required to pay their quota 
to the new education rate, and yet in the 
case of each one of them every statutory 
assistance was denied. While such a 
state of things existed, it was worse than 
idle to speak of ‘educating every child 
in the Kingdom,” since any such 
allegation was little more than a cold, 
unkindly, and uncalculating farce. 
He trusted that the attention of the 
Government would even yet be di- 
rected to both the matters of which 
he complained, without any further 
delay. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose for 
the purpose of supporting the recom- 
mendations of his right hon. Friend near 
him. His right hon. Friend began by 
pointing out that, for the first time, he 
experienced a feeling of apprehension 
with regard to the rate per head to which 
thissubvention of the State in the matter 
of education had now reached. The hon. 
and learned Member who had just sat 
down referred, as one of the main sources 
of this difficulty, to the practice of intro- 
ducing the branches of higher education 
into board schools, and the hon. Member 
urged that there should be something 
like an absolute prohibition put on that 
practice. He was not prepared to go to 
that extent, for it appeared to him that 
they were not reduced to a dilemma quite 
so embarrassing as that which the hon. 
and learned Member seemed to take for 
granted. They must consider the sources 
of income of the board schools beforethey 
could deal with that question. First, there 
was the Public Exchequer, then the rates 
which were locally levied and self-regulat- 
ing, and, finally, the fees paid by the chil- 
dren. His right hon. Friend had pointed 
out that the duty of Parliament was to 


take care that the contribution of the 
State was duly watched and properly 
limited, was not allowed to go beyond 
certain bounds for the purpose of pro- 


viding this extraneous and higher 
branches of education, or for any other 
purpose; and it appeared to him that, in 
making that suggestion, his right hon. 
Friend had said substantially all that 
was necessary in the case. Parliament 
could only deal with that matter, and 
they ought to see that the funds of the 
Exchequer were not made applicable for 
the purpose of conveying the higher 
branches of education. But with regard 
to the other two sources from which the 
cost of the schools was defrayed, it 
seemed to him that other considerations 
came into play. Heshould suppose that 
when it was thought fit to allow of the 
introduction of the higher branches of 
education, wise and intelligent boards 
would take all the care in their power to 
provide that, as far as possible, the 
charges of those higher branches of edu- 
cation should be met by extra fees. The 
hon.and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) said that it was a hard case 
on the poor ratepayers to have to pay for 


the schooling of the children of those | 
who were well able to pay for such educa- | 
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tion themselves; but the hon. and learned 
Member should recollect that the school 
boards were elected, and that there was a 
system of free representation, and surely, 
if any great hardship came to exist, it 
manifestly would make itself felt in the 
elections, and the board would be under 
the control of the ratepayers. All Par- 
liament could do was to take care that 
the State contribution was not excessive ; 
and they might consider that, on the 
whole, the self-acting principle would 
keep the other sources of income in order. 
He was also desirous of speaking on the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) as to the extra 
labour imposed on schoolmasters by 
having to make returns. He would 
extend the dicta of his hon. Friend, that 
the schoolmaster of a large school, if he 
did his duty, was a very hard-worked 
man, by adding that the teachers of all 
schools, if they did their duties properly, 
must not unreasonably be called very 
hard-working men. Teaching of itself 
was among the most laborious of em- 
ployments, and they should not tamper 
with the instruments which they had put 
into action for the purpose of discharg- 
ing such duties. Itseemed to be agreed 
that this matter of statistics had grown 
to a head which called for the careful at- 
tention of the Department. On many 
grounds, it was not desirable to consider 
a separate remuneration, because that 
would make a distinction of work—the 
conveyance of instruction and the making 
of returns. It was not desirable to 
have that competition which would in- 
evitably arise. It was quite obvious, 
however, that they could not go on 
multiplying without limit these returns, 
and, at the same time, escape from being 
driven into giving additional emolument. 
He was startled and pained to hear from 
the computation of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, that from one-third to one- 
fifth of the whole time of the school- 
masters was taken up by making re- 
turns. That was a very unsound state 
of things, and it certainly did need the 
careful attention of the Department, and 
for these reasons—First of all, with the 
view of doing justice to the claims of the 
schoolmaster, as far as they might re- 
quire it; and, secondly, with a view es- 
pecially of preventing such an amount 
of interference with the discharge of his 
proper duties, as must necessarily be 
very injurious, in the vast majority of 
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cases, to the manner in which they were 
discharged. There was one other point 
on which he wished to say a few words, 
and that was with respect to the conduct 
of the Department in respect of com- 
plaints made against schoolmasters—in 
fact, whether the Department was to be 
a Court of Appeal. If schoolmasters con- 
ceived that they ought to be made ser- 
vants of the Department, he thought the 
observations of his right hon. Friend on 
that subject were conclusive. They 
could not alter the present state of things, 
with regard to the appointment and 
dismissal of schoolmasters, without fun- 
damentally altering their entire system. 
He thought that after the fullest admis- 
sion of that principle, it was still in the 
power of the noble Lord, if he would 
kindly use it, to give considerable relief 
and satisfaction to schoolmasters on that 
subject. He was convinced that it 
would be a matter of comfort and satis- 
faction to the schoolmasters, if they were 
assured that whenever the Department 
was called upon to act in cases of im- 
putation or charges made against them 
the Department would not rest satisfied 
either with the ex parte statement of the 
managers, or even with the official state- 
ment of their own Inspectors; but that 
the noble Lord would take such mea- 
sures and cause such care to be had of 
the investigation of the case, that he 
could feel himself that he could become 
responsible for its determination. With 
regard to the principle of promotion 
among schoolmasters, it was impossible, 
in considering a question between school- 
masters and the Inspectorate, not to be 
reminded of the question analogous to it 
in so many senses, of the relation be- 
tween commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Army ; but, afterall, 
the first promotion of a non-commissioned 
officer was not such a great step ; it was 
important because it introduced him to 
a series of steps. He did not attempt 
to dogmatize as to the conditions upon 
which that principle could be best ap- 
plied to the Inspectorate; but he was 
sure that among all employments there 
was none that more absolutely required 
for its efficient discharge to be sustained 
by a reasonable hope of promotion, and, 
perhaps, in some degree, accompanied 
by change and relief, than that arduous 
duty of the schoolmaster. 

Mr. E. HUBBARD said, they were 
granting a Vote of £2,145,000, and he 
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wished to inquire whether they were 
getting good value for their money, 
‘Were they training up for a future 
generation boys who would become kind 
and sober husbands, and girls who 
would become good housewives? Hoe 
thought that as long as children re. 
mained uninstructed in the art of swim- 
ming, which he had found to be taught 
both to boys and girls in the London 
pauper schools, one important part, at 
all events, of their education was neg- 
lected. He was aware that the con- 
struction of baths in large towns would 
be attended with expense; but, on the 
other hand, he was of opinion that in a 
great many country schools a bath might 
be made with very little outlay. Again, 
with regard to the crime of drunkenness, 
he suggested that the noble Lord should 
embody some of the results of the in- 
quiries of the Commission of 1864, which 
sat upon that subject, in the form of an 
inventory, so that every child might be 
taught to avoid the consequences of 
drunkenness. He looked forward to the 
time when it should be as impossible 
for a man to lose his life by drowning 
as it would be for a man or woman to be 
brought before the bench for drunken- 
ness. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, it seemed to him that so 
long as the Education Department had to 
call on teachers for the returns, so long, 
probably, must the penalty of the with- 
drawal of their certificate be attached. 
That seemed to him to be, amongst 
other objections, fatal to the plan of 
obtaining those returns directly from 
teachers ; because that penalty was out 
of all proportion to the offence of omit- 
ting to make those returns. He thought 
that there really ought not to be any 
difficulty in requiring the local autho- 
rities to furnish returns which, in his 
opinion, might be greatly reduced and 
cut down, or in getting the managers 
of the voluntary and board schools to 
make them up. But, if the teachers 
were called upon to furnish them, they 
should, of course, be remunerated. He 
passed on to say a word for trained 
teachers in industrial schools. Some 
years ago it was impossible for teachers 
serving some time in industrial schools 
to have that time counted to them for the 
purpose of theircertificates. That wasnow 
altered—the time spent in teaching in an 
industrial school was counted ; but the 
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certificate was not given to a teacher 
engaged in an industrial school; and, 
in order to obtain his certificate, a 
teacher was obliged to leave the in- 
dustrial school, and go into an elemen- 
tary school. This was a great disad- 
yantage to the industrial schools, and 
was also most unfair to the teachers. 
He suggested that the Education De- 
partment should get over any jealousy 
or distrust that they might have of the 
Home Office Inspectors, and accept 
their Reports on the merits of teachers, 
so as to enable the teacher to get his 
certificate without being obliged to 
leave the industrial school. He would 
not say more upon that point, except to 
express his hope that the noble Lord 
would give an assurance that the subject 
should receive some attention. He ven- 
tured to ask the noble Lord whether it 
would not be possible to produce the 
Reports of the Inspectors at an earlier 
date than that at which they were now 
forthcoming ? The Reports presented to 
the Education Department for the past 
year—1877—were dated in January of 
the present year, but had not yet seen 
the ight, and might, probably not be 
in the hands of Members till their 
return from the Recess, when the Re- 
ports would be quite stale. He did not 
see why the Reports of the Inspectors 
should not be printed at the same time 
as the annual Report of the Education 
Department. He had looked into the 
Report of last year with very great inte- 
rest, and had compared it with that of 
1870; and he must congratulate his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford and the noble Lord on the very 
great progress made since the passing 
of the Act of that year. He found the 
school accommodation had increased 
from 1,878,584 to 3,146,424, or about 
double, for the year' 1877. There was 
still a want of school room, however, 
for 181,000 children ; the corresponding 
want in 1870 having been for 1,577,000. 
There was one point in which we were 
receding, rather than advancing, and 
that was, that in proportion as we built 
more schools and provided more places 
in schools, the average of empty seats 
constantly increased, because the attend- 
ance of children did not keep pace with 
the increase of accommodation. He 
found that whereas the number of empty 
seats in 1870 was 726,195, the number of 
empty seats in 1877 was over 1,500,000. 
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Now, that fact pointed to the importance 
of measures for securing that the attend- 
ance at the schools should be more regu- 
lar. It was most important to consider 
how this was to be effected. He was very 
much struck with the advance made 
during the last two years in the 
adoption of bye-laws for compelling at- 
tendance ; for while, in 1876, 10,500,000, 
out of a population of 24,000,000, were 
under compulsory education, we were 
now told that bye-laws had been prac- 
tically adopted for more than 15,000,000, 
out of a population of 24,500,000; the 
result being that whereas, in 1876, 
13,500,000 were not under compulsion, 
at the present time only 9,500,000 were 
not under compulsion. He could not 
help thinking that the time was coming 
when no districts would be allowed to 
remain outside the operation of compul- 
sory education. He thought it worthy 
of the consideration of his noble Friend, 
whether the time was not approaching 
when this question should be settled by 
the establishment of one general law of 
compulsory education, which should su- 
persede bye-laws. He did not think 
we should attempt to move too much in 
advance of public opinion, although it 
was the duty of the Department to 
lead it. He would have liked to say 
a little more upon the subject of the 
great progress that had been made under 
the two Acts of 1870 and 1876; but, 
at that hour, would do no more than 
commend the suggestions which he 
offered to the consideration of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, of all the 
modern instruments of torture, by which 
the labours of school teachers were ag- 
gravated, Zhe Child’s School Book, which 
he held in his hand, was the worst. 
But that book was connected with the 
whole school life of every child. The 
book was in itself of the most flimsy 
material, and never could last for the 
period of nine years, for which returns 
might be asked. But what he (Mr. 
Dalrymple) referred to in the book 
was the excessive amount of returns 
which it necessitated, and if there was 
to be an inquiry into the painfully 
minute returns which had been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), he asked the noble 
Lord to allow that book to be made one 
of the first subjects to be inquired into. 
It gave an immense amount of unneces- 
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sary labour to the teachers, without any 
corresponding value being derived from 


it. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the subject 
of the returns referred to by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
was an important one in two respects, 
inasmuch as it imposed upon the school- 
masters a great sacrifice of time. The 
matter had been properly dwelt upon ; 
but perhaps some hon. Members might 
not be so thoroughly convinced of the 
difficulty as were those who had investi- 
gated the question. He had found that 
the entries required to be made by 
schoolmasters might be called forth as 
legal evidence at one time or another ; 
and it was, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary that the greatest exactitude should 
be observed with regard to them, while 
it would be wrong to delegate them to 
anyone else. It was very important 
that the Department should see whether 
these returns could be reduced in ex- 
tent, and yet be accurate. With regard 
to the other question raised by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, as to whether 
educated schoolmasters were competent 
to perform the duties of Inspectors of 
schools, there could not be the slightest 
doubt that it ought to meet with the 
attention of the Department. Since the 
recent increase in the supply of teachers, 
some of them had, by the management 
of very large schools, proved their com- 
petence and qualifications for these ap- 
pointments; their education had been 
thoroughly evidenced by the degrees 
taken by them in our Universities, and 
he could not see that there ought to be 
any hesitation on the part of the Edu- 
cation Department to investigate the 
question whether these men might not 
be wisely introduced into our Inspector- 
ships. The young undergraduates ap- 
pointed as Inspectors were necessarily 
inexperienced, and in other respects 
not properly educated for the purposes 
required. There was another question 
to which he would call the attention of 
the noble Lord, with the hope of modify- 
ing the conditions upon which pensions 
were granted to teachers. Some years 
ago, the Department became convinced 
that it was time to take into considera- 
tion the necessity of granting pensions 
to teachers who had fulfilled certain 
conditions. The Department most satis- 
factorily granted the request of the 
teachers and their friends, and estab- 
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lished 270 annuities for a corresponding 
number of teachers. With that grant 
were incorporated some very suitable 
conditions, for it was quite necessary 
that these pensions should not be thrown 
right and left to anybody who asked for 
them. When the grants were first 
made, they were much more easily ob- 
tained than they were now; because, 
under the present Code, they were not 
given to a teacher who had not been, 
at the time of applying for the grant, 
continuously a teacher since the year 
1862. He believed the Department had 
not rejected many applications; but it 
was true that some rejections had been 
made, and, to his knowledge, there had 
resulted some cases of very great hard- 
ship. He thought the Department 
should take into consideration that the 
grant was not exhausted by a consider- 
able amount, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would be able to see his way to 
some relaxation of the hard-and-fast 
line which had been applied. He trusted 
the Committee would be ready to recom- 
mend the noble Lord to look upon the 
cases he had referred to with favour, and 
with readiness to include as many of 
them as he could in the future adminis- 
tration of the funds. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON thanked 
the Committee for the favour with which 
it had received his statements on educa- 
tion. He would now proceed to refer to 
some of the observations which had been 
made by hon. Gentlemen. The hon. 
Member for Buckingham (Mr. E. Hub- 
bard) was anxious that children should 
be taught to swim. It was hardly pos- 
sible, however, in small towns, and even 
in the country, to provide swimming 
baths, where all children could be 
taught to swim, without enormous ex- 
penditure. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) had 
called attention to the advanced educa- 
tion that some school boards were 
giving in certain parts of England, and 
had expressed a very strong opinion that 
the ratepayers should not be forced to 
contribute towards the education of per- 
sons who were far better able to pay for 
education for their children than they 
themselves were. He quite agreed with 
a great deal that the hon. and learned 
Member had said; but the principle on 
which the Education Department had 
acted in such cases was this—that where 





a school board had established advanced 
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schools, care was taken that those schools 
should not become a greater burden to 
the ratepayers than ordinary elementary 
schools. The Department insisted that 
such fees should be levied upon the chil- 
dren attending those schools as would 
pay for the higher class education which 
they received; and so long as the Edu- 
cation ty eg insisted upon this 
principle eing enforced, he did not 
think that the ratepayers had any cause 
of complaint. For his hon. and learned 
Friend must remember, at the present 
moment, any person had a right to send 
his son to the elementary school; and if 
he were prepared to pay sufficient to 
enable his children to get a higher and 
a better education, he could do so. Thus, 
a higher education could be obtained by 
anyone who chose to pay for it, without 
any additional expenses being thrown on 
the ratepayer, who, therefore, had no 
reason to grumble. A great part of the 
discussion which had taken place had 
been with respect to position and fees of 
teachers, and three questions had been 
prominently brought forward. The first 
point had reference to the claims of 
teachers to become Inspectors; the se- 
cond related to the power of suspending 
the certificates of teachers; and the third 
referred to the number of returns which 
teachers had to make. As regarded the 
first point, he might inform the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
that there was no bar whatever to 
teachers becoming Inspectors ; they were 
eligible, and the rules which his noble 
Friend the Lord President had put in 
force were precisely the same as those 
reviously in use. In those rules, it was 
insisted in every case that Inspectors 
should have taken very high University 
honours. The Lord President was quite 
ready to admit that, in any exceptional 
cases, teachers might become Inspectors. 
But, asa matter of fact, the duties of 
Inspectors were very different from those 
of teachers. They had to decide upon 
the proper amount of school accommo- 
dation in a district, and they had to dis- 
charge a variety-of other duties, in- 
volving considerable experience. Because 
& man was a good teacher, it was not 
certain that he would make a good In- 
spector; and the number of teachers 
was so great, and of Inspectors so 
small, that very few only from among 
the teachers could ever be selected 
#8 Inspectors. It must be remembered 
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that the teachers were an organized 
body, and he could not conceive any- 
thing more dangerous than that the 
House of Commons should pass a Resolu- 
tion giving teachers a priority of claim 
to become Inspectors. The result would 
be very undesirable, for then the whole 
body of teachers and Inspectors would 
become a close corporation. With re- 
gard to the suspension of certificates, 
he might inform his hon. Friend that in 
every case which had come before him, 
the rule he had applied was, that when 
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an Inspector made a charge against the 
teacher, such as involved suspension of 
his certificate, the teacher was called 
upon to explain the matter; and not 
until such an explanation had been re- 
ceived, in any single case, had any 
decision been arrived at. With regard 
to the returns which were required to be 
made to the Education Department, 
there seemed to be a strong feeling on 
the part of the Committee that it would 
be unwise of the State to undertake to 
pay persons to furnish those returns. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ad- 
mitted that the way in which the grant 
was spent must be narrowly watched, 
and that at present the country was 
paying almost as much under the head 
of managers of schools as was proper. 
It must be remembered that the State 
entered into a contract with the managers 
of schools at so much per child, for the 
children conforming to certain conditions. 
Of late, the managers had considerably 
inéreased the amount which they ob- 
tained under their contract. The teachers 
were the servants of the managers, and 
their complaint was, that in a Circular 
recently issued by the Education De- 
partment, insisting upon certain returns 
being filled up by teachers, and not by 
managers, they had had extra work 
placed upon them without remuneration. 
He was quite prepared to consider whe- 
ther the onus of filling up the returns 
could not be put upon the managers 
instead of upon the teachers, so long as 
terms of the Act were complied with. 
He should also be disposed to consider 
whether some alteration should not be 
made with regard to the local authority. 
He had a list of the returns which the 
Education Department required ; they 
were divided into three heads. Those 
under the head of Inspectors were fur- 
nished by the Inspector. Possibly, the 
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manager or the local authority might 
hit upon some plan by which the other 
heads of returns could be furnished 
without burdening the teachers. Some 
plan might be devised by which the 
managers could do what was necessary. 
Attention had been drawn to the regu- 
lations drawn up by the Education De- 
partment under Section 25, by which 
teachers were put under regulations 
with respect to making charges for 
certificates. Hewould explain the reason 
of that requirement. Complaint was 
made to the Department that in agri- 
cultural districts children, or the guar- 
dians of children, were unable to obtain 
certificates from the teachers; andin one 
case that came under the notice of the 
Education Department, the teacher had 
made a most exorbitant charge for giving 
this certificate. This regulation was, 
therefore, put in force for the purpose of 
preventing the recurrence of the practice. 
He would assure the Committee that 
during the Recess the question of the 
returns would be very carefully con- 
sidered by him. He did not think that 
the proposal to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, independently of the Education 
Department, would answer; because 
those returns were for the purpose of 
affording the Education Department 
certain information. Therefore, it would 
be impossible to arrange the Returns 
except with the knowledge of the exact 
purposes for which theinformation was 
required by the Education Department. 
But he would-indertake, during the 
Recess, to 1 very carefully into the 
question sf the returns, with a view to 
the amelioration of the hardships of 
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_¥ifich complaint was made. 


Mr. MUNDELLA wished to assure 
the noble Lord that all he desired the 
House to express an opinion upon was 
that it was desirable that the office of 
Inspector should be thrown open to the 
teachers. He did not, for one moment, 
wish the teachers to have any prefer- 
ence over anybody else, but simply 
that a teacher should have equal right 
of competition if he could show the 
same University honours and expe- 
rience. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE had certainly 
not said, nor did he wish to be under- 
stood as describing the Education Act 
of 1870 as a farce; he only intended to 
imply that the mode in which some 
children were now educated under it 
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was, so far as the ratepayers were con- 
cerned, a farce. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLRE. 
WORTH observed, that the noble Lord 
had omitted to answer the point he had 
raised with reference to the industrial 
schools. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON apolo- 
gized for having forgotten the matter; 
but before he could give an answer to 








the question, he should be under the 
necessity of consulting the Secretary of 
State for War, and the President of the 
Local Government Board. There were 
a certain number of schools in connection 
with the Local Government Board, and 
with the Admiralty and War Office, in 
which there were teachers who might 
be entitled to the certificates granted by 
the Education Department. But they 
must do nothing which would, in the 
slightest degree, diminish the value of 
the certificates now given by the Educa- 
tion Department; and, therefore, he 
must consult with his Colleagues before 
he could give any definite answer as to 
whether or not the Department was pre- 
pared to recognize teachers in their 
schools in the same way as_ teachers 
under the Education Department. With 
respect to the remarks of his hon. Friend 
as to compulsjon, he would remind him 
that, at the present moment, only small 
parts of England were not under bye- 
laws. In the opinion of many persons, 
in the agricultural districts education 
was progressing too fast. He might say 
that he did not share that opinion ; but 
if the public were found to send their 
children to school voluntarily, he thought 
it would be dangerous to apply com- 
pulsion. Atany rate, it was an extreme 
measure, and one upon which he should 
not like to express any opinion. As re- 
garded pensions, as his hon. Friend 
was aware, 14 years ago the system in 
force was suspended by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe). The Educa- 
tion Department had since been con- 
strained to lay down certain regulations 
with regard to pensions. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member pro- 
posed that pensions should be given to 
all persons who would have been entitled 
to them under the regulations which 
were suspended. Under the present 
system, pensions were only given in 
certain cases ; so that, in any distressing 
or hard cases, the Department was always 
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prepared to strain a point. At the same 
time, he might observe that the Depart- 
ment always considered the claims to 
pensions on the basis of the rules which 
they had laid down. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £205,014, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Science and Art Department, 
and of the Establishments connected therewith.”’ 


Mr. ERRINGTON said, that there 
was a question with reference to this 
Vote that could not be passed over. He 
did not raise any objection to the pur- 
pose for which the money was voted ; on 
the contrary, he would be delighted if 
the sum voted should be increased, pro- 
vided it was properly spent. The ac- 
counts given by the Science and Art De- 
partment were very complicated. Within 
the last year there had been a very grave 
irregularity in several particulars which 
he did not think ought to be passed over. 
The Estimates last year for the South Ken- 
sington Museum amounted to £315,673. 
But beyond that, there was spent £15,000 
for purposes not mentioned in the Vote, 
and which had not received the authority 
of Parliament. About £18,000 was bor- 
rowed on the Vote, and that enabled the 
£15,000 to be spent, and left a surplus 
of £3,000. When it was considered 
that these Votes were intended to give 
Parliament some sort of control over the 
way in which money was spent, it was 
not too much to say that nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than the mode in 
which these Votes were prepared and the 
money spent. It appeared that this 
money had been spent on the Loan 
Exhibition. The original intention 
was that this Loan Exhibition should 
cost £500; and that sum was so small 
that it was probably thought not worth 
while to increase the Votes on account 
of it. He made no imputation that this 
money had been dishonestly made away 
with ; but he did say that it had been 
spent in defiance of ordinary rules. The 
matter was investigated by the Com- 
nittee of Public Accounts, and the im- 
pression produced upon the Members of 
the Committee by the answers given 
to them by the head of the Science and 
Art Department was so unsatisfactory, 
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that he felt bound to call attention to it 
as a mode of protesting against the 
illegal way in which this money had 
been spent. There was another instance 
he would mention. Thesum charged in 
the Accounts for the preparation of 
rat-guards was £366 5s. 3d.; but the 
Estimate was £1,700, which made a very 
considerable difference. When the Chief 
of the Department was examined before 
the Committee, he stated that this was 
due to the expenditure on the rat-guards 
required by the Loan Exhibition which 
had outgrown its anticipated limits. 
But when the Accounts for the Exhibition 
were examined, it was found that only 
£841 in respect of rat-guards was due to 
the Loan Exhibition. Thus there was 
actually thesum of £1,100to beaccounted 
for; and when the official was asked 
about this, he admitted that he had not 
looked into the matter, and could not 
explain it. The Committee considered 
that this matter showed so exceeding a 
laxity on the part of the Department, 
that they felt bound to take notice of it. 
Under these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee expressed their strong opinion 
which was concurred in by the Treasury 
as to the unsatisfactory nature of these 
Accounts. Supposing they thought it 
would never occur again, there would be 
no necessity to go back again to what 
had passed. But that was hardly the 
case, and the Accounts were still exceed- 
ingly complicated. He thought there 
should be some security that these things 
should not occur again, and that the 
way in which the money was spent 
should be shown by the Science and Art 
Department. There was another matter 
in the Accounts this year. He found 
a sum charged for police. Last year it 
was £6,630, and that included the extra 
amount for the Exhibition. But this year 
the sum amounted to £8,040, being an 
increase of £1,410. There were no Esti- 
mates to show the reason for that in- 
crease, or whether the police were not 
being paid at too higharate. At all 
events, there were then very large Esti- 
mates over which Parliament had no sort 
of control, and there was no guarantee 
that whatever had occurred last year 
would not happen again. He had felt 
it his duty to bring the subject before the 
Committee, in order that they might have 
some assurance from the Treasury that 
the matter should be carefully con- 
sidered. His Colleague, who was un- 
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fortunately absent, took the same interest 
as himself in this matter, and he had 
given Notice to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £10,000, and he justified that re- 
duction under the principal heads with 
which he had reason to find fault. 
Under all the circumstances, although 
he did not desire to reduce the expen- 
diture, yet, in order to bring the matter 
before the Committee, he felt that the 
proper course for him to adopt would be 
to move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £195,014, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Science and Art Department, 
and of the Establishments connected therewith.” 
—(Mr. Errington.) 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that there was no ground for the state- 
ment that the Accounts were presented 
to Parliament in a confused manner, 
and that while the Estimates for last 
year showed a saving, there was an ex- 
cess of £16,000. The fact was, that in 
these Votes too much information was 
given. The principal object was to show, 
as a general result, at the end of the 
year, the manner in which the Depart- 
ment had spent the sum which had been 
voted. It was a necessary consequence 
of the expenditure of the Science and 
Art Department being divided into so 
many heads and sub-heads, that there 
should be a considerable difference be- 
tween the Estimatesand the Expenditure. 
With regard to the principal complaint 
made by the hon. Member—that cer- 
tain sums had been spent last year 
without the authority of Parliament—he 
thought he could clear that matter up. 
It was proposed that there should be a 
general Loan Exhibition of Scientific 
Apparatus at South Kensington. The 
proposal was immediately taken up by 
the different Scientific Societies of London. 
There was no reason to suppose that the 
Exhibition would be very large, or would 
occasion any great expenditure. The 
sanction of the Treasury was given to 
an expenditure of about £2,000 on it; 
but after the announcement of the Ex- 
hibition, various Scientific Societies of 
Paris, Berlin, and other places, took the 
matter up, and requested permission to 
send scientific apparatus to South Ken- 
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sington. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment were put in the position of havin 

to choose between two things—cither 
to stop the Exhibition altogether, or to 
incur a largely increased expenditure 
in holding the Exhibition. It was de- 
cided that it would be best to hold the 
Exhibition, and that determination of 





the Department was communicated to 
the Treasury, who where also informed 
that the expenses would be largely in- 
creased. The moment the Science and 
Art Department found they had exceeded 
their estimated expenditure, they at once 
set to work to cut down the expenses 
under other heads, and they succeeded in 
doing so to a considerable extent. As re- 
garded the item to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had called attention—-the increase 
in the Vote over last year—it was entirely 
due to a proposal to which the Treasury 
had assented, which was, that this year 
an extra shilling wages should be paid 
to the constables on duty on public oc- 
casions. Hoping he had given a satis- 
factory answer to all the points raised by 
the hon. Gentleman, he trusted he would 
allow the Vote to pass. 

Mr. ERRINGTON felt it his duty, 
after the statement of the noble Lord, 
to call attention to the Treasury Minute, 
in which the Science and Art Depart- 
ment were severely rebuked for exceed- 
ing their expenditure without thesanction 
of the Treasury. He objected to the 
noble Lord’s proposal that, in future, a 
sum of money should be placed at the 
disposal of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to spend as they liked; and he 
thought the money should be under the 
control of Parliament, in detail. Still, 
under the circumstances, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought the hon. Member was perfectly 
justified in bringing the matter before the 
House. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had mentioned the subject before, and 
he was sorry his noble Friend the Vice 
President of the Council had made the 
reply he had. As a Member of the 
Public Accounts Committee, he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) was bound to say 
that a gross irregularity had been com- 
mitted by the Department of Science 
and Art. The Committee had thought 
when any extra money was required the 
Department was absolutely bound to get 
the sanction of the Treasury before 
spending a penny. The Committee 
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could not help feeling that the accounts 
had been manipulated in a way in which 
they ought not to have been, and they 
had expressed a hope that no such oc- 
currence would have to be complained of 
in the future. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £331,812, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Scotland. 

(4.) £1,835, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Education, Scotland. 

(5.) £84,790, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE ob- 
served that the increase of the Museum 
Estimates this year was mainly owing 
to the arrangement which the Treasury 
had sanctioned in the salaries of the 
keepers and other officers of that insti- 
tution; and he was sure that the House 
would not grudge an improvement in 
the salaries and positions of these gen- 
tlemen, whose duties were discharged 
to the entire satisfaction of the country. 
He wished to mention to the House 
what he considered to be a rare circum- 
stance. Perhaps few hon. Members or 
persons in the country were aware that 
about 200 years ago the then Emperor 
of China ordered the commencement of 
a remarkable work, embracing all scien- 
tific researches and learning of the 
country from a period of 1,000 years 
before Christ down to the year 1720. 
The preparation of the work was ordered 
in 1662, and the labour on it was con- 
tinued for about 60 years. Special types 
were struck for the purpose, and as these 
were subsequently broken up for other 
requirements, there was no chance of any 
further number of copies than those 
originally printed. The work so printed 
consisted of 5,120 volumes, not ordinary 
volumes like those we were accustomed 
to in England, but about double the 
size of the present number of Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century. There were 100 sets of 
these volumes printed, and the existence 
of one set for sale in the market became 
known to the Trustees two years ago. 
They secured it, and, although they gave 
£1,550 for it, he was sure everyone would 
feel that the nation had thereby secured 
a valuablecontribution to Oriental litera- 
ture; and those interested in the matter 
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acquiring a knowledge of the Eastern 
world and its literature, not as seen 
through European spectacles and from 
European observation, but written by 
the Chinese themselves in their own 
words and with their own habits of 
thought and observation. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS believed 
he was one of the few Members of the 
House who sometimes availed him- 
self of the opportunity of doing work 
at the Museum, and he bore testimony 
to the efficient service rendered by the 
officials, and he was glad of the increase 
of salaries to them. And while he did 
not grudge the expenditure upon Chinese 
literature, he must express his regret at 
seeing so many gaps in the historical 
library of the institution, especially of 
works referring to the history of our 
own country. He called upon the 
Trustees to give attention to the matter. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE was not 
aware that such gaps existed, but he 
assured the hon. Member he would call 
attention to them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £9,133, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

(7.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


(8.) £12,850, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for explanations 
as to the increase to the Meteorological 
Office. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was informed that-the increase occurred 
in consequence of a number of special 
researches and experiments, for which 
an additional sum of £500 had been 
granted. There had also been an in- 
creased payment to the extent of £250 
made to the Council, while the telegrams 
of storm-warnings had cost about £200 
more. Then there was the additional 
amount of £250 for paid Inspectors in 
Scotland and Ireland. Great advantage 
had been derived from the extension of 
this particular branch of scientific in- 
vestigation, and owing to the extra work 
of the Council, it had been found neces- 
sary to increase their salaries. 

Mr. WHITWELL assented to the 
great usefulness of investigations under 
the observation of such a Society. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that the 
£1,000 voted last year to the Scotch 
Meteorological Society had been omitted 
this year. He knew the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not promise to con- 
tinue it, but he should like to say a word 
on the subject. They had heard that 
evening of increases of salary to the 
officers of the English Meteorological 
Department ; whereas it was well known 
thatthey were already well paid, one man 
having as much as £900 a-year. The 
Meteorological Society of Scotland paid 
no salaries except to the Secretary ; and 
all the observations made, and which 
were so valuable, were obtained and 
paid for by voluntary contributions. That 
being so, he thought it very unfair that 
the Scotch Society should be treated so 
shabbily. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, a Committee of the Treasury was 
appointed in 1875 to consider the whole 
matter, and they sat until 1877. They 
considered the whole matter, and recom- 
mended that a single Vote should be 
taken, the money being disposed of by 
the Meteorological Council in London. 
It was on the recommendation of that 
Committee, the Members of which had 
gone carefully into the whole subject, 
that the amount was voted, and they also 
recommended the appointment of a 
Council, at salaries, to administer the 
sum voted. 

Mr. M‘LAREN was quite aware of 
the Report when he had first spoken on 
the subject. It was a Committee, not 
appointed by the House, but bythe Trea- 
sury—a Committee of scientific men, with 
only one Representative of Scotland, and 
they reported that they should have so 
much money to spend themselves. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had not said 
a single word of the injustice done to 
Scotland by the withdrawal of the 
£1,000, seeing that so much valuable 
work was done by that Society. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW said, it was not 
of the Report that they complained, but 
of the decision of the Government 
founded on that Report. The English 
Meteorological Society availed them- 
selves of the observations made in Scot- 
land, and yet the Government gave no 
assistance to the Scotch Society. The 
Meteorological Society of Scotland got 
its valuable Reports gratuitously, the 
only expense they were put to being the 
small salary of the Secretary. He con- 
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fessed he thought there were very strong 
grounds for complaint as to the way the 
Government had dealt with this matter, 
and great dissatisfaction had been 
caused in Scotland thereby. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, hon. Members were labour- 
ing under a misapprehension when they 
said a grant was made to the English 
Meteorological Society and not to the 
Scotch Society. There was no grant of 
any sort or kind made to the English 
Meteorological Society. The English 
Meteorological Council was a different 
thing altogether. [Mr. M‘Laren: I ad- 
mit that I made a verbal error.] It was 
morethanaverbalerror. Itwasan entirely 
different thing. The history of the case 
was this. Certain work used to be done 
by the Board of Trade through Admiral 
Fitzroy, and, after his death, the work 
was still carried on by the Board of 
Trade. But, after some time, the Board of 
Trade found they were not very compe- 
tent to do that kind of work, and that it 
would be better to hand it over to some 
other body with scientific attainments. 
They went to the Royal Society, andasked 
that Society to undertake to do the work, 
a certain sum of money to be paid by the 
Government, equivalent to the work 
performed. That went on for some time, 
and, subsequently, the work was taken 
from the Royal Society and placed in 
the hands of a body constituted for the 
purpose—the Meteorological Council. 
This was, in fact, a body in the nature 
of a Government Department, which re- 
ceived a certain sum for doing certain 
work for the Government. No grant 
was made to the Society, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging that Society, as 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed to imagine. 
The Department was constituted for the 
purpose of doing certain Government 
work. Undoubtedly, the Scotch Society 
was a very excellent body. It was a 
body which deserved the highest respect. 
But it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to make grants to all scientific 
societies. They made none whatever to 
the Meteorological Society of England. 
With regard to the Society of Scotland, 
its services had, to a certain extent, been 
made use of by the Government, and a 
certain sum given in compensation for 
those services. He was not quite sure 
what the arrangements were as to the 
employment of the Meteorological Society 
of Scotland; but he believed, to a cer- 
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tain extent, there were services ren- 
dered which were paid for. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the explana- 
tion was, no doubt, a correct one; but 
he hoped that next year the country 
would know what it was getting for its 


money. 

Mn WHITWELL observed, that the 
Accounts stated that the expenditure was 
on behalf of certain Learned Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland. If any error 
had been made by the Committee in 
supposing the money was voted to 
Learned Societies as such, it arose from 
the mode in which the information was 
given. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £8,244, to complete the sum for 
the London University. 


(10.) £3,010, to complete the sum for 
the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition 
(Report). 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in connection with the International 
Exhibition at Paris, 1878.” 


Mr. MELDON said, he should have 
to move to reduce this Vote. The Royal 
Commission charged with the conduct 
of this matter had voted the sum of 
£100 for the purpose of sending British 
artizans to the Paris Exhibition; volun- 
tary associations were also got up for the 
purpose of obtaining subscriptions to 
enable artizans to visit the Exhibition. 
When he had asked a Question of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with re- 
gard to this matter, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had informed him that the Royal 
Commission was an independent body, 
and that he had no authority on the 
subject. By the courtesy of another 
hon. Member, he was informed that the 
sum of £100 was granted for the pur- 
pose of enabling artizans from the 
United Kingdom to visit the Exhibi- 
tion, and that it was possible to have a 
portion of that money allocated for the 
purpose of sending Irish artizans to 
Paris. Accordingly, considerable pres- 
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sure had been brought to bear upon the 
Commissioners to induce them to assist 
in sending Irish artizans. They refused 
to do so without receiving a subscrip- 
tion, and he thought it invidious that a 
Commission of this kind should make 
any distinction between English, Scotch, 
and Irish artizans. He did not know 
whether any application had been made 
on behalf of the Scotch; but by reason 
of the slight put upon Irish artizans, he 
felt compelled to move that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £33, that being 
the estimated share of the Irish artizans 
in the £100 granted to assist artizans in 
visiting the Exhibition. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,467, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Royal Commission appointed in 
connection with the International Exhibition at 
Paris, 1878.”’—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN was quite sure that 
no more benefit had been obtained from 
this grant by the Scotch than by the 
Trish artizans. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
the honour to be a Member of the Royal 
Commission, and also of the sub-Com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the 
sending of British artizans to the Paris 
Exhibition. He could assure the hon. and 
learned Member that the Royal Commis- 
sion knew no distinction between Irish, 
Scotch, and English artizans. A sum 
of between £2,000 and £3,000 had been 
raised entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions ; and that, with the £100 voted by 
the Commissioners, was the amount 
which was available for sending artizans 
to the Paris Exhibition. He did not 
know any more arduous task than that 
which the Commissioners had had to 
perform, having to pay their own ex- 
penses to Paris, and being called upon 
to give subscriptions out of their own 
pockets in addition. And he could not 
but mention the praiseworthy part taken 
by their Chairman, the Prince of Wales, 
in this matter. Anyone who had been 
in Paris must have seen the way in 
which he had discharged his duties, and 
must have admired his excellent conduct 
of the whole arrangements of the British 
section of the Exhibition. The French 
people had been more gratified with 
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what the Prince of Wales had done, in 
regard to the Paris Exhibition, than they 
would have been by years of diplomatic 
negotiation. His general conduct of the 
business was excellent, and his affability 
and courtesy to everyone had given the 
greatest satisfaction. With regard to this 
miserable £100, it had been voted by 
the Commissioners out of the paltry sum 
granted them. He would explain the 
matter to the Committee ; and he would 
say, in passing, that he knew some gen- 
tlemen on the Commission, though with- 
out seats in that House, who had been 
ashamed at the expenses which had been 
thrown on the Prince of Wales. If a 
reception were given to the French Com- 
missioners, the Prince of Wales had had 
to pay for it out of his own pocket. But 
out of the paltry sum allowed them, 
the Commissioners had granted this 
£100 towards the expenses of artizans. 
They had asked the great towns in Eng- 
land to subscribe, and many towns had 
subscribed, and sent 20 persons each to 
Paris at their own expense; but what 
had Dublin done? No money had been 
raised from her for the purpose of send- 
ing artizans to the Exhibition. The 
money voted by the Commissioners had 
been spent in making arrangements for 
the artizans when they reached Paris. 
The Commission had arranged that 
for 20s. they should be carried to Paris 
and back, and £100 was all that was 
available towards paying the extra ex- 
penses. Any sum that the city of Dublin 
might subscribe would go towards the 
expenses of the Dublin artizans, and 
they would receive the benefit of the 
£100 subscribed by the Royal Commis- 
sion in the facilities which had been pro- 
vided for them in Paris. Not one shil- 
ling of the money had gone especially 
for English artizans as distinguished 
from Scotch or Irish; and Ireland 
would obtain its full share, not only of 
the £100, but of the English subscrip- 
tions. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped that the Motion would not be 
pressed. The £100had been added bythe 
Commissioners to sums they had received 
from subscriptions towards sending arti- 
zans from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land to the Exhibition. With regard 
to what had been said as to the amount 
of the sum allowed to the English Com- 
missioners at the Paris Exhibition, he 
would observe that it was equal to what 
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had been voted in the cases of the 
Vienna and Philadelphia Exhibitions, 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought that the 
Paris Exhibition could not be put upon 
the same footing as those at Vienna and 
Philadelphia. It was necessary for Eng- 
land to make a better appearance at 
Paris than at either of the other places. 

Mr. MELDON could not admit that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had in any way given a 
satisfactory explanation. His statement 
was that subscriptions were raised in 
England for the purpose of sending 
English artizans to the Paris Exhibition, 
and that the Commissioners gave £100 
to the fund. It was said that the 
Commissioners had provided certain faci- 
lities for artizans, and that they were 
intended for Irish and Scotch, as well 
as English, workmen. That was scarcely 
an accurate statement, after what had 
taken place, for the managers of the 
Irish subscriptions made a communica- 
tion to the Commissioners with reference 
to sending Irish artizans. They were 
willing to accept aid in any shape or 
way; but they were told that unless 
the Irish Committee was prepared to 
guarantee £10 for each artizan sent 
from Ireland to Paris, they would re- 
ceive no aid from the Royal Commis- 
sion. Considering that the amount 
necessary for sending Irish artizans to 
Paris was £7, it was hard to ask the 
Irish Committee to spend £3 more 
before it could receive any benefit from 
the sums voted for the express purpose 
of sending artizans to Paris. It was 
unfair to limit the money for the benefit 
of the British artizan, for Irish artizans 
had the same right to the fund. He 
should take the opinion of the House 
upon his Motion. 

Mr. BELL would be sorry if a division 
were taken upon this Motion. He had the 
honour to be one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and could say that no distinc- 
tion was made between English, Scotch, 
or Irish artizans. With regard to the 
sum voted by Parliament towards the 
expenses of the Commission, it would 
fall short by £10,000 of what was re- 
quired. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) would write to him, he 
would communicate with Lord Spencer, 
the Chairman of the sub-Committee, 
and care should be taken that Irish arti- 
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zans should have the same advantages 
as the English and Scotch ; and the hon. 
Member should be satisfied that the 
Committee made no distinction between 
one nationality and another. He could 
assure him that there was no intention 
to show partiality to any branch of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. MELDON said, that, perhaps, 
the hon. Member would state what faci- 
lities would be given to Irish artizans 
visiting the Paris Exhibition. He should 
also like to know what conditions they 
must comply with to get the same faci- 
lities as English artizans ? 

Mr. M. BROOKS was under the 
impression that funds were subscribed 
specially for English workmen. He 
understood now that, although sub- 
scriptions had been given towards arti- 
zans from any particular place, yet that 
artizans from any town would be sent to 
Paris by means of subscriptions of the 
towns generally. 

Mr. MUNDELLA sstated that the 
facilities given to artizans consisted of 
cheap travelling, guides, and catalogues. 
The journey cost them £1; and, in this 
respect, Dublin enjoyed the same facili- 
ties as Sheffield. 

Mr. MELDON said, that, after that 
explanation, he would withdraw his 
Motion. The fact was that in Dublin 
they could send their artizans to Paris 
for £7; but in England they had to pay 
£10 before they could be sent. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £14,074, to complete the sum 
for the Universities, &c. in Scotland. 

(13.) £1,580, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c. Scotland. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 
(14.) £50,788, to complete the sum 
for the Lord Advocate and Criminal 
Proceedings, Scotland. 


(15.) £46,223, to complete the sum 
for Courts of Law and Justice, Scot- 
land. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished, before this 
Vote was taken, to draw the attention of 
the Lord Advocate and the Government 
to the grievance under which the clerks 
In the Sasine Office and the Depart- 
ment of the Lord Clerk Register in 
Edinburgh suffered. These clerks were 


{Avaust 5, 1878} 
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‘very badly paid, and their case was 
the stronger from the fact that, while 
the expenditure in the Department of 
the Lord Clerk Register and Sasine 
Office was £36,000, the fees from regis- 
tration amounted to £44,000. There 
was, therefore, no ground for saying 
that the clerks in the Office were ask- 
ing for money which was not gained 
on their establishment. Now that the 
Bill in reference to these matters had 
been stopped, he wished to know whe- 


Service Estimates. 





ther the arrangement formerly entered 
into would be carried into effect. A 
number of these clerks had been in the 
Office many years, at salaries of £90 
a-year ; and one, who had been 50 years 
in the Office, was recently dismissed 
without any pension or allowance what- 
ever. Altogether, the matter required 
a good deal of investigation. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE very much 
feared that the object which the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh was anxious to 
obtain could not be effected without the 
authority of Parliament. There were 
now a number of clerks in the Office of 
the Lord Clerk Register in Edinburgh 
who were not Civil servants, and that 
was the position in which they had 
been placed by the Act of Parliament 
passed in 1868. Under that Statute, a 
public officer in a Department receiv- 
ing about £30,000 a-year was made 
personally responsible for all mistakes 
made by his clerks. The head of the 
Department could hardly be held 
responsible if he were placed in the 
position of having Civil servants under 
him. It was a question very much de- 
bated before the Act was passed, whe- 
ther such responsibility should attach to 
his office, and it was obvious that so 
long as a man was placed in that posi- 
tion, he must be allowed facilities in 
the appointment and management of 
those he employed. So long as clerks 
were placed in that subordinate position, 
they could not be looked upon as Civil 
servants. It was not in contemplation 
by the Government to make any altera- 
tion in that respect, nor was it in the 
power of the Government to make it of 
their own accord, for it could only be 
done by the sanction of the Legislature. 

Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that the 
Lord Advocate had made it clear that 
the Government could not make these 
men into Civil servants without an Act of 
Parliament. But what the Government 
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might do was to raise their salaries. 
These gentlemen were doing the work 
required at very miserable salaries, and 
he could see no reason why their salaries 
should not be increased by the Treasury 
in the same manner as would have been 
done if the Bill had passed. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE thought 
the hon. Member was somewhat under 
a misapprehension. He believed the 
whole of the salaries paid in that Office 
were quite sufficient for the services 
performed. On the other hand, no 
doubt, grievances existed which had 
come under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, more particularly that promotion 
did not go on in that Office in the usual 
way. The clerks in the Office in 
question alleged that they did not 
get promoted, and the reason was 
that, as the head of the Depart- 
ment appointed the clerks, and was 
alone responsible, he might bring in any 
outsider, and put him over the heads of 
those already in the Office. The grievance 
complained of was not that the salaries 
paid to the officials were insufficient, 
but that the clerks in the Office earning 
a certain salary had no certainty, such 
as Civil servants possessed, of rising into 
a higher class. 


Supply— Civil 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £27,380, to complete the sum 
for the Register House Departments, 
Edinburgh. 

(17.) £61,160, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, Scotland. 

(18.) £65,678, to complete the sum 
for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions, Ireland. 

(19.) £29,867, to complete the sum 
for the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, &c. Ireland. 

(20.) £21,169, to complete the sum 
for the Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, 
Ireland. 


(21.) £8,662, to complete the sum for 
Land Judges’ Offices, Ireland. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked, in what 
position the House was likely to be in 
regard to this Court? Although so 
large a sum was asked in the House, the 
income received by fees and stamps was 
only £5,650. As this Court was estab- 
lished for the convenience of the owners 
of land in Ireland, he hoped, as soon as 
possible, the fees would be sufficient to 


Mr. M‘Laren 


{COMMONS} 
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recoup the expenses of the Court. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
would be able to hold out a hope that 
this would soon be the case. 

Mr. MELDON said, he might state to 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
that the Landed Estates Court in Ire- 
land was a great convenience, and likely 
to be more so; because, under the Irish 
Judicature Act, the work of the Receiver 
Master of Chancery was also done by 
that Court. Therefore, it was not fair 
to set off the cost of the Court as against 
the receipts for fees and stamps. Be- 
sides, it must be borne in mind that the 
Court had produced large sums for the 
Exchequer in times past, when the work 
was vastly in excess of what it was now. 
The work varied from year to year, one 
being very light, and the other very 
heavy. There was one question to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. By the 
Judicature (Ireland) Act, one of the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court was 
liable to go circuit, and at the recent 
Assizes one of the Judges did go circuit, 
the result being to create enormous in- 
convenience in the Court. True, one 
Judge remained constantly at the Court, 
and it ought to be provided that he 
should discharge any pressing duties 
which the other Judge would be called 
upon to perform. He said this with all 
the more reason, because, previous to the 
appointment of Judge Ormsby, Judge 
Flanagan intimated over and over again 
that he was quite able to discharge the 
entire duties of the Court. Under those 
circumstances, it was only fair and rea- 
sonable that when one of the Judges 
was called away to do Common Law 
business in his absence, the business of 
the Landed Estates Court should be dis- 
charged by the remaining Judge. Great 
inconvenience had now been caused by 
Judge Ormsby going circuit, and as his 
work had not been discharged in his 
absence, the Judge, at great inconve- 
nience, had had to go to Dublin to hear 
the cases which would otherwise have to 
stand over until after the Vacation. He 
hoped this would not again arise, and 
it need not if Judge Flanagan were 
ordered to do the whole of the work 
when Judge Ormsby was away. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) thought the 
Landed Estates Court worked very well, 
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and very efficiently, and was not more 
expensive than anyone would expect it 
to be, having regard to the work cast 
upon it. There were few Courts—and 
he did not know that it was desirable 
there should be more in the interests of 
justice and of suitors—which were prac- 
tically self-supporting. As had been 
pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), the 
receipts of the Landed Estates Courts 
yaried very much. Sometimes they were 
high, and sometimes low ; but whatever 
was received went to the reduction of 
the cost. And as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had pointed out, since the 
passing of the Judicature Act a very 
large and a rather expensive Depart- 
ment had been added to the Landed 
Estates Court, thereby saving the salary 
of a Receiver Master in Chancery, and 
giving a substantial proof of the fact 
that economy had not been lost sight of 
in the matter. In reference to what had 
been said as to the inconvenience of one 
of the Judges going on circuit, he could 
only say that he did not think any in- 
convenience would be experienced. This 
Session he had introduced a Bill which 
had received the Royal Assent, by which 
it might be arranged that other Judges 
night go circuit, and if a Land Judge 
could not be spared, the Lord Chancellor 
could readily see that other arrange- 
ments were adopted. 


Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £8,567, to complete the sum for 
Probate, &c. Registries, Ireland. 

(23.) £7,738, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 

(24.) £1,280, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court, Registry, Ireland. 


(25.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office for the Registration 
of Deeds in Ireland.” 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked if any pro- 
gress had been made with the scheme 
as to retiring the clerks in this Office. 
A Commission met some time ago, and 
he desired to know what they had done 
in the matter—whether they had altered 
the pay or position of any clerk ? 


{Avavst 5, 1878} 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, a Com- 
mittee had been appointed, but their 
Report would hardly be presented much 
before January next. The Commission, 
presided over by the Chief Justice of 
Ireland, had been working steadily, 
taking evidence and making close in- 
quiries. 

Mr. MELDON said, two points arose 
under the Vote on which he should like 
to have some explanations. In the first 
place, all promotion amongst the clerks 
in the Office had been stopped for two 
or three years. It was a rule and mat- 
ter of right that when a senior clerk 
died or retired there should be promo- 
tion amongst the junior clerks. But 
this arrangement had not been adhered 
to; because, for three years past, there 
had been a vacancy amongst the first-class 
clerks to which no one had been pro- 
moted. When this question was agitated 
two years since, the answer given was 
that there was to be an alteration in the 
Office; but that had not yet taken place, 
and there were two clerks in the Office 
who had been illegally deprived of their 
promotion. There was certainly no just 
reason for this. The other question to 
which he wished to refer was of even 
greater interest. The number of clerks 
in the Registration of Deeds Office was 
put down as 15; but, as a matter of fact, 
there had been only 14 there for some 
time. One had for years past been 
drawing the whole of his pay; while, 
as he had been informed, he was not 
doing an atom for the Public Service. 
That clerk was, he believed, engaged in 
making experiments for lifting the Van- 
guard, and did nothing in the Office, 
even when it was said that the staff was 
short-handed. Two years ago, when he 
drew attention to this, he was told that 
there was a Committee appointed to in- 
quire into some new plan for the regis- 
tration of deeds, and that this official was 
engaged with that Committee in making 
experiments. That Committee had now 
discharged its functions; but still this 
gentleman drew over £300 a-year for 
doing nothing. In fact, it was actually 
said he had had £5,000 out of the 
Government for doing nothing. He 
(Mr. Meldon) wanted to know why 
the Registration of Deeds Office should 
be insufficiently manned and have 
faults found with it, when a mem- 
ber of its staff was doing nothing, 
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He had no objection if a gentleman dis- 
charged duties worth £300 a-year that 
he should be paid that sum; but he did 
object that he should appear as one of 
the clerks in the Office, and yet do no 
work. 

Masor NOLAN said, the gentleman 
to whom the hon. and learned Member 
referred had for some time been en- 
gaged in inventing a process by which 
the work of the Department could be 
much more rapidly done than by a staff 
of clerks. Having succeeded in com- 
pleting his plans, how could it be said 
that the public time had been wasted, 
whereas the public must be the gainers? 
The invention was said to be a very 
valuable one, and he (Major Nolan) be- 
lieved that a great deal of jealousy had 
been created against the inventor, be- 
cause it was known that by its use many 
clerks would be discharged. 

Mr. MELDON said, he admitted that 
two years ago a Committee had been 
appointed to report on this invention ; 
and Mr. Dillon, the clerk he alluded to, 
was given leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of completing the machine. Al- 
though he did not then think it was at 
all satisfactory that he should be draw- 
ing a salary from the Registration of 
Deeds Office, he did not then discuss the 
matter. But the Committee had re- 
ported, and, of course, since then, Mr. 
Dillon could not have hadanything to do. 
He certainly had good ideas of raising 
ships, and he thought of raising the 
Vanguard, and a variety of other mat- 
ters. Certainly this was not proper, and 
he challenged anyone to say that Mr. 
Dillon had been doing the Government 
work. He objected to a man having 
£300 a-year and doing nothing, and 
such a state of things ought to be put 
an end to. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he was able 
to state, from his own knowledge, that 
there had been great neglect in carrying 
out the rules of the Office relating to 
promotion. Two years ago he waited 
upon the then Secretary to the Treasury 
and now the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in relation to the matter, and a 
promise was given that the grievance the 
clerks suffered under should be reme- 
died. As he (Mr. M. Brooks) felt so 
strongly on the subject, he was greatly 
disposed to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £630, the salary of the two 
clerks. He was reluctant so to act, and 


Supply— Civil 


{COMMONS} 
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so to delay the time of the Committee: 
but it appeared to him that there was no 
other mode of altering the present state 
of things in the Department. Remem- 
bering that at present there wasa great 
delay in the work of the Department, he 
would, to protest against the action of 
the Government, move to reduce tho 
Vote by £630. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £14,042, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office for the Registration 
of Deeds in Ireland.”—(Mr. Maurice Brooks.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grpson) said, the 
matter would have consideration. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he had been 
told that, in consequence of the changes 
proposed by Mr. Dillon, promotion was 
stopped in the Office. There was no 
reason why that promotion shouldbe any 
longer retarded, and the grievance 
should be remedied at once. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member for Dublin was mistaken in 
stating that he had said the matter 
should be remedied. What he did pro- 
mise was that justice should be done, 
and a Royal Commission was appointed 
to deal with the whole question. But 
nothing could be done until their Re- 
port was received. 

Mr. MELDON believed there was no 
legal right to keep men from their pro- 
motion. When a first-class clerk died 
or retired, a second should take the 
place, and a third be removed to the 
office of the second. Well, three 
or four years ago, a first-class clerk in 
the Registration of Deeds Office died ; 
and a second-class clerk, who was en- 
titled to be promoted, asked to have his 
place. This request was refused, the 
applicant being told that certain ar- 
rangements were about to be made. 
Hon. Members of that House had in- 
terfered in the matter with a view to 
getting the decision of the Government 
altered. They, too, were told that 
changes were to take place ; but nothing 
had been done, and now there was more 
than one vacancy. They were told that 
the Commission would report next year; 
but he was positive that nothing had 
been arranged to provide a substitute 
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for the present system of registration. 
Under those circumstances, he thought 
it exceedingly hard that for three years 
gentlemen entitled to promotion should 
have been kept without it. And evenif 
ultimately they were raised to the posi- 
tions they ought to occupy, they would 
have lost an increased salary for three 
years. That was a great hardship, and 
the Treasury ought not to be so hard on 
their employés. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(26.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,155, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses in the Office for the Registration 
of Judgments in Ireland.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD observed that there 
was a long list of Orders to run through, 
and he thought sufficient progress had 
been made for that night. He should, 
therefore, move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee would proceed 
with the Votes. 

Mr. MELDON said, that on one of 
these Votes — Miscellaneous Legal 
Charges—a very important discussion 
would arise. It would facilitate discus- 
sion if the accepted Votes were taken, 
and the House adjourned. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
willing to go on with the unopposed 
Votes only. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(27.) £103,885, to complete the sum 
for the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


{Avaust 5, 1878} 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL — [Lords} —[Buu 286.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


A Olause (Declaration of infected 
area in foot-and-mouth disease by Privy 
Council,)—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, ) 
—added. 


Amendments made. 


Clause 35 (Local authorities to be 
treated as incorporated). 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 19, at end, to add as 
new paragraph— 

‘¢(3.) Where the district or part of a district 
of a local authority, described in the Second 
Schedule, is or comprises, or is comprised in a 
port or part of a port, the Privy Council may 
from time to time, if they think fit, in relation 
to that port or part of a port, by Order, make 
any body, other than the body constituted the 
local authority by the Second Schedule, the 
local authority for the purposes of the provi- 
sions of this Act relating to foreign animals, 
and, in connection with the local authority so 
made, prescribe the local rate, if any and the 
clerk of the local authority.” 

Mr. WHITWELL thought that this 
clause had the appearance of enabling 
the Privy Council to punish a local 
authority by superseding their authority, 
though legally constituted. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the clause was amended from that 
which was struck out of the Bill when 
passing through Committee. The ob- 
ject was in certain ports, such as Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, Sunderland, and Hull, 
where the local authority were not the 
controlling authority, to enable the 
Privy Council to put them in that posi- 
tion. At first it was intended to limit 
the clause to the ports he had quoted; 
but, on consideration, he had extended 
it to all. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Application of Parts II. 
and III. to Scotland). 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
proposed, in page 28, line 23, to leave 
out ‘“‘ made under this Acu,” and insert, 
as new paragraph— 

“(ii.) If, where required by this Act to keep 
an animal separate so far as practicable, or to 
give notice of disease with all practicable speed, 
he fails to do so,” 
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Masor NOLAN said, he objected to 
the alteration proposed to be made in 
this clause, and thought it was better as 
it stood. The effect of the alteration 
would be to give a local authority power 
to make any regulations it pleased. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked, that there had been no real 
alteration; but the words ‘ made 
under this Act’ were only struck out as 
unnecessary. 

Mr. MELDON said, that as the only 
objection to the clause as it stood rested 
on tautology, it would, in his opinion, 
be better to leave the words in rather 
than run the risk of passing a clause 
giving to the local authority power to 
make any regulations they liked. 


Contagious Diseases 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 29, line 5, to leave out after the word 
‘“suspected,’’ to the end of the Clause, and in- 
sert as new paragraph,—“ (2.) And on a second 
conviction within a period of twelve months 
of an offence against any one of the sub-sections 
of this section, he shall be liable, in the dis- 
cretion of the court of summary jurisdiction 
before which he is convicted, to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding one month, with or 
without hard labour, in lieu of the pecuniary 
penalty to which he is liable under this Act.’ 
—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Masor NOLAN proposed, as an 
Amendment, to strike out the words 
‘‘ with or’’ from the clause, thus making 
any person re-convicted liable only to 
imprisonment without hard labour. He 
did not wish to divide upon the matter ; 
but he thought it was too much for a 
second offence to make a person liable 
to hard labour. Imprisonment to a 
person in his position would be quite 
sufficient punishment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 5, to leave 
out the words ‘with or.’ — (Mor 
Nolan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘with or’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” 


{COMMONS} 
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Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would tell the hon. and gallant 
Member why the Amendment could not 
beaccepted. Hehad endeavoured tolimit, 
as far as possible, the penalties in these 
cases. He had provided that the punish- 
ment of imprisonment with or without 
hard labour should only be inflicted for 
the second offence within a period of 12 
months of a similar one. It was not to 
be a second offence against any section, 
but an offence similar to the one pre- 
viously committed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, magistrates were given dis- 
cretion to deal with offences as the justice 
of the case required, and anyone offend- 
ing in the way he had stated would be 
justly considered a persistent violator of 
the law, and should be punished ac- 
cordingly. For the first offence confine- 
ment for one month was the limit. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that to those 
who would probably come under the 
operation of the Bill imprisonment alone, 
without hard labour, would be a suffi- 
cient degradation. The subject was one 
of very considerable importance, and if 
the Government pressed the clause, he 
would move that the debate be now 


adjourned. 
Mr. COURTNEY seconded the 
Motion. He said that, according to the 


clause, a man was liable to imprison- 
ment with hard labour upon a second 
conviction within 12 months of any 
offence against ‘‘any one of the sub- 
sections of this section.’”’ He did not, 
therefore, understand how the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury could say that the 
second offence must be a similar one to 
the first. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had been informed by the 
draftsman to whom the preparation of 
the clause had been intrusted that it 
carried out the instructions he had given, 
and that the only cases where imprison- 
ment with hard labour could be inflicted 
for a second offence, was if such an offence 
be against the same section as that under 
which the previous conviction had taken 
place. The Government had adopted 
these provisions on the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), although they had not carried 
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them out so stringently as he had re- 
commended. 

Mason NOLAN thought that the 
debate should be adjourned, and that a 

rovision by which a man could be 
sentenced to hard labour should not be 

assed without full consideration. Those 
Ganbers who represented the agricul- 
tural interests would incur much odium, 
if they permitted such a clause as this to 


pass. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 6th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived—Considered—Third Read- 
ing—Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *, and passed. 

Second Reading—British Museum (Transfer of 
Collection) (183); Commons Regulation 
Expenses) * (181); Statute Law Revision 
bela) (185). 

Committee — Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) (180-193). 

Committee—Report—Admiralty and War Office 
(Retirement of Officers) * (176). 

Report—Highways (192). 

Third Reading — Duke of Connaught and of 
Strathearne (Establishment) (180); Idiots, 
&ec. (Ireland) * (187) ; Elders Widows’ Fund * 
(182), and passed. 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND OF 
STRATHEARNE (ESTABLISHMENT) 
BILL—(No. 180.) 


(The Earl of Beaconsfield.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON (for the Earl of BeaconsFIELD) 
moved that the Bill be now read the 
third time. 

Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, before 
this Bill passes, I should wish to make 
one remark, and that is with respect to 
the future residence of His Royal High- 
ness. Of course, His Royal Highness 
will have a residence in England ; but I 
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am sure it will give great satisfaction to 
the people of Ireland if His Royal High- 
ness will give preference to that country 
in any future residence that he may 
establish at a distance from the Palace 
of Westminster. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 38*, and 
passed, 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL—(No. 130.) 


(The Lord Henniker.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorp NORTON expressed his regret 
at the course taken with respect to this 
Bill in striking out the clauses with re- 
ference to the use of steam power. He 
must say that, in his opinion, the pro- 
moters had been hardly dealt with. The 
question was not whether to give general 
powers for the use of steam upon tram- 
ways, but when any locality unanimously 
desired that tramways in their district 
should use steam power, he thought 
it rather hard that their wish should 
be interfered with by Parliament. He 
thought that the effect of leaving out 
these clauses had hardly been suffi- 
ciently considered, and wished to 
point out that the probable result of 
striking them out would be exactly 
contrary to that which was intended, 
because it would lead to any locality 
that wished to have tramways with 
steam power having them without the 
authority of Parliament; and, conse- 
quently, without any of those restrictions 
and regulations which were thought so 
necessary, and which it was the object of 
these clauses to provide. He knew that 
this was the case already to a consider- 
able extent, and he thought that the 
striking out of these clauses would have 
the effect of still further increasing the 
use of steam unauthorized and unregu- 
lated by Parliament. The judgment in 
the Swansea case showed distinctly that 
where any use of steam was a private 
nuisance, the existing law was quite 
sufficient to put it down; but wherever 
the localities were unanimous in de- 
siring the use of steam in tramways 
no prosecution was likely to take place. 
He really thought that if their Lord- 
ships considered what had passed upon 
this subject, they would hardly insist 
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upon the rejection of these clauses. 
The hardship upon Tramway Companies 
would be very little mitigated by allow- 
ing them to come with these clauses 
again next year without making any 
further deposit. The Tramways Act of 
1870 contemplated the possible use of 
steam, and of any other than animal 
power, and in the year 1876, the Wantage 
Bill and the Vale of Clyde Provisional 
Order Bill granted the use of steam in 
both cases under certain conditions; and 
the success of these Bills was so great 
that, in the following year, numerous 
applications for the use of steam power 
were made. Those applications, how- 
ever, were deferred expressly on the 
ground that further inquiries should be 
first made. That further inquiry was 
immediately made by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and 
their Report was favourable to the 
use of steam power on tramways; but 
they suggested certain restrictions, and 
recommended that the Board of Trade 
should have the power of licensing tram- 
ways for experiments in the use of 
steam. Bills were brought into both 
Houses for that purpose, but dropped for 
want of time. After what had passed, 
it seemed to him that there was a sort 
of expectation held out which could not 
be withdrawn, except on fresh ground. 
Everything asked for having been 
favourably reported on by the Com- 
mittee, these promoters ought to be al- 
lowed to proceed with the clauses autho- 
rizing the use of steam power on stated 
terms where the locality desired it? 
Another Select Committee of the House 
of Commons sat this year, and their 
Report was that the evidence was over- 
whelming against refusing leave. It 
appeared to him that that Report was 
perfectly unanswerable. It recommended 
that steam should be used when unani- 
mously desired under certain stringent 
conditions; and he really did think that 
if at the last moment they threw these 
clauses over, it would be something very 
like a breach of faith sufficient to make 
the promoters despair of ever obtaining 
any Parliamentary sanction or authority. 
Those who argued that streets in towns 
belonged to the public at large were alto- 
gether against tramways, not specially 
against them; and the arguments of those 
of their Lordships who, in the last discus- 
sion in that House, spoke on the part of 
the railways, and objected to have the 
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competition of the tramways argued in 
favour of an objection which they never 
admitted on the part of the road traffic 
as against themselves. In his opinion, 
no weight could be attached to argu- 
ments against steam trams founded on 
the fear that they would be competitors 
with the railways. The question was 
whether there should be authorized or 
unauthorized use of steam in those places 
where no objection to it was entertained, 
and, consequently, no prosecution could 
be apprehended. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorp HENNIKER stated that the 
Amendments which he proposed were 
framed simply for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the wishes of the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees and the wishes 
of their Lordships’ House, which were 
agreed to on a former occasion, and 
would allow of further inquiry. 


Amendments made: The Report there- 
of to be received on Thursday next; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 
198.) 


BRITISH MUSEUM (TRANSFER OF 
COLLECTION) BILL—(No. 183.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ano 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, stated that its 
object was for the transfer of the Natural 
History Collection from the British Mu- 
seum to the place prepared for it at 
South Kensington. He believed that 
there was no objection whatever to the 
general principle of the Bill, and he 
thought it extremely advisable that this 
Collection, as well as the National Por- 
trait Gallery, should be placed in a posi- 
tion in which they could be best seen. 
There was also power given to transfer 
portions of Collections to other Museums; 
but all special bequests were excluded, 
and it was necessary to put in words to 
that effect, because otherwise donors 
would not secure that their donations 
should be applied for the use of the 
public semen in the manner they 
desired. If their Lordships agreed to 
the Bill, he was quite sure that the 
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Natural History Collection would be 
Jaced in a position in which it would be 
much better studied than in the tem- 


porary building allotted to its reception | 


inthe Meseum. The Bill would be of 
considerable advantage to those en- 
gaged in study ; and he, therefore, asked 
their Lordships to give it a second 


reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 185.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, stated that the object of 
the Bill, which had come up from the 
Commons, was simply for the revision 
of the Statutes of Ireland, in conformity 
with the system adopted for revising the 
English Statute Laws, and it would 
effect a very important reform. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—(No. 192.) 
(The Viscount Cranbrook.) 
REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Eart FORTESCUE expressed his 
gratification at the progress which the 
measure had made. It was a Bill of 
great importance, as establishing the 
county and the union as the bases of 
rural local administration. He hoped 
that the Local Government Board 
would take into their consideration 
the desirability of making the boun- 
daries of the counties and the unions 
coterminous wherever it was prac- 
ticablesotodo. He quite admitted that 
it was hardly possible in all cases ; but 
in most they might make arrangements 
that they should be so, without any 

eat difficulty. Now that the County 

veroment Bill was given up, he 
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looked upon this as the first instalment 
of measures for the more efficient local 
administration throughout the rural parts 
of the Kingdom ; and he would only ex- 
press a hope that the highway laws 
generally throughout the country might 
undergo a consolidating process, which 
would prevent the necessity of their being 
obliged to refer toso many Statutes. He 
also hoped that some opportunity would 
be taken of insuring a more efficient 
discharge of the duties of surveyors of 
highways than at present. He thought 
there ought to be the power—in addition 
to that of dismissalof the surveyor, which 
the authorities hesitated to adopt, because 
it was, of course, very difficult for a sur- 
veyor who was dismissed to obtain 
another appointment—of fining him to 
some appreciable extent where he neg- 
lected to repair the roads. Formerly, 
under the old Turnpike Acts, surveyors, 
on conviction before the justices, were 
liable to a slight penalty, not exceeding 
40s., for neglect of duty, which they 
cheerfully paid rather than give up their 
appointment; and that,hethought, would, 


in the case of highway surveyors, now be 


found sufficient to keep them upto the effi- 
cient discharge of their duties. At pre- 
sent, as they could not punish the whole 
of the Highway Boards, who alone were 
legally responsible for the acts and 
neglects of their servants, he thought 
that it would be very convenient if some 
such provision as that which he had sug- 
gested were hereafter enacted. At all 
events, it would be desirable to make the 
provision under the old law which related 
to the surveyors applicable, rather than 
that under the new one. 

A further Amendment made: and 
Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next, 


ARMY AND MILITIA RESERVES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, If he could give any information 
as to the number of men belonging to 
the Reserve Forces who had lost their 
civil employment in consequence of their 
having been summoned to join the Army? 
expressed a hope that their Lordships 
would excuse him for addressing them 
on a subject on which he had no special 
information. His reason for putting the 
Question was that the subject was one of 
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considerable national importance, and 
one which would naturally interest their 
Lordships generally. It was now nearly 
seven years since the organization of the 
Army underwent an entire change by 
the adoption of the short-service system. 
They had already seen the use of that 
system. It had been attended with 
great success in the Army. As their 
Lordships were aware, the Reserve 
Forces had been this year called out, 
and it was only a week ago that the 
men were dismissed to their homes. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
when the’short-service and Reserve sys- 
tem was first introduced by his noble 
Friend near him (Viscount Cardwell), 
all sorts of objections were raised to 
the idea of the formation of the Re- 
serve. It was said, in the first place, 
that the men would not be kept together, 
that an efficient discipline could not be 
maintained unless the men were kept 
with the colours, and that the Reserves, 
if they should be called out, would be 
found to constitute no Reserve at all, be- 
cause they would not respond to the call. 
He thought that it was a subject of 
great national gratification that those 
doubts, which were so lavishly raised, 
had been found to be erroneous on the 
late occasion when the men were called 
out, and that they had responded with the 
most loyal alacrity. With regard to 
their discipline, he would prefer not to 
make any remark to their Lordships, 
because he was not sure that any ob- 
servations that he could make on that 
subject were entitled to any weight; 
but he must ask them to listen to the 
General Order that was published when 
the Reserve Forces were dismissed, and 
in that General Order, His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief conveyed 
to the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers, Her Majesty’s gratification 
at the manner in which they performed 
their duties to the country, and the 
cheerfulness and alacrity with which 
they had responded to the call, and 
which had made the deepest impression 
on Her Majesty. Then followed a para- 
graph to which he invited their Lord- 
ships’ special attention, in which the 
Queen trusted that the men, who had, in 
many cases, left their various avocations 
in civil life for the purpose of fulfilling 
their duty to their country, would soon 
find employment again, and that the 
employers of labour would freely avail 


The Earl of Camperdown 





themselves of the services of those who 
had displayed so loyal and patriotic a 
spirit. A wiser or more judicious Order 
never was issued, nor one in which it was 
possible to put the case of the Reserye 
Forces in a clearer or more significant 
manner before the country. It was now 
seen that, for the future, the short-ser- 
vice and Reserve system would be the 
system of the Army of this country. At 
the same time, he must remind their 
Lordships that short service and Reserve 
were correlative terms, and that theshort- 
service system could not exist unless 
there was a system of Reserve. An 
Army of short-service men was an Army 
of faith. In time of peace that Army 
would be attenuated in its ranks to the 
last degree; but when time of trouble 
came, it would be necessary to strengthen 
it immediately from the Reserve Forces, 
and call in those men who spent most of 
their time in the ordinary avocations of 
civil life. If anything occurred to in- 
terfere with the efficiency and prosperity 
of the Reserve Forces, their Lordships 
would see at once that a considerable 
danger would threaten this system on 
which the English Army was now 
founded. It was impossible to impress 
too strongly on the general employers of 
labour in this country the opinion ex- 
pressed by Her Gracious Majesty in Her 
General Order; and he was quite sure 
that it was of the utmost consequence 
for the future prosperity of the Reserves 
that there should be as few men as pos- 
sible who should find, on returning to 
their homes, that they would have to 
suffer for having done their duty by 
obeying the call of their Queen. The 
prosperity of the Reserve Forces de- 
pended upontheemployers of labour. He 
did not possess any general information 
on the subject, but he should listen 
with great interest and attention to the 
answer of his noble Friend. He had 
heard that the railway companies and 
public bodies had displayed a praise- 
worthy spirit in the matter ; because they 
had endeavoured to minimize the loss 
which had been sustained by the Reserve, 
and they were employed as soon as they 
could be after their return home. It was, 
however, to their own interest that they 
had done so; because, by so doing, they 
had avoided the necessity of resorting to 
that system which had always been 
looked upon with disfavour in England— 
namely, compulsory military service. If 
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hindrances were thrown in the way of 
those who wished to join the Army, if it 
became more and more difficult to obtain 
men willing to serve Her Majesty, if 
men who joined the Army, and after- 
wards the Reserve, found that they lost 
their employment, and that there was a 
difficulty in obtaining other employment, 
simply owing to the fact that they be- 
longed to Her Majesty’s Reserve Forces, 
their Lordships would agree with him 
that most unfortunate hindrances would 
be thrown in the way of the maintenance 
of Her Majesty’s Army, and there would 
be no other means to resort to but the 
Continental one of conscription. These 
remarks applied to the Reserves gene- 
rally; but in regard to those men who 
had just returned to their homes, he 
must say that they had done their duty 
to their country most loyally and most 
cheerfully, and he felt quite sure that 
the House would fully recognize their 
services to the country. It was true 
they had only done their duty ; but, at 
the same time, they had performed it at 
great inconvenience, which inconvenience 
night not now be at an end; but, in any 
case, he felt sure that they would feel 
gratified that their services were not for- 
gotten by their Lordships. 

Lorv NAPIER or MAGDALA: My 
Lords, you will remember that the noble 
Viscount now presiding at the India 
Office, when taking charge of the War 
Department, declared his intention to 
carry out his Predecessor’s plan of a 
Reserve Force, and give it every assist- 
ancetowardssuccess. The noble Viscount 
has loyally fulfilled his promise, and the 
success, so far, of the Reserve, must be 
most gratifying to himself as it is to the 
country. But the experiment is not yet 
complete. The two first acts—the for- 
mation of the Reserve and their return 
from their colours—have been thoroughly 
successful; and it would be very unfor- 
tunate if the last should not be equally 
so. The extent to which the Reserve 
men have returned to their employ- 
ments cannot be thoroughly known until 
they apply for their first instalments ef 
pensions; but information has been re- 
ceived that many employers of labour 
have re-employed their Reserve men; 
other large firms have come forward to 
offer employment, and there appears to 
be every hope that the men will soon 
settle down again to their former, or to 
similar occupations. 
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Viscount BURY: My Lords, I am 
sorry I can give no very correct informa- 
tion to my noble Friend with regard to 
the Question he has put. I cannot yet 
say what number of men belonging to 
the Reserve Forces will have lost their 
various employments from being called 
upon tojointheircolours, becauseitisquite 
impossible to trace the men so soon after 
they have left the Army. Of course, 
they will go to their various districts, 
and they will be under the cognizance 
of the drill officers in those districts, so 
that we shall soon know how they are 
employed, and whether they have suf- 
fered any injury from responding to the 
call of duty ; but, at the present moment, 
we must remain in ignorance on that 
subject. It may, however, be interest- 
ing to your Lordships to know how the 
men were employed before they were 
called out, and I have here a Return 
showing these particulars in respect to 
the First Class Army Reserves, which 
will, of course, give some sort of clue as 
to the kind of employment in which the 
men were engaged at the time they were 
called upon to join.their colours. The 
total number of the First Class Reserves 
who were engaged at the time the call 
was made upon them is 9,318; unem- 
ployed, 139 only; so that we now know 
that the Reserves were in actual remu- 
nerative employment. Of that number, 
there were employed by railway com- 
panies, 295 ; as prison warders, 24 ; in the 
police force, 230; in private employment, 
as grooms, waiters, &c., 588; in trades, 
3,821; as labourers, 4,804; as letter 
carriers, 31; and by public bodies, 16. 
Now, that will show the nature of their 
employments when the call was made 
upon them—and I have quoted it for the 
purpose of showing the proportion of the 
Reserves who may be said to have been 
employed in various civil employments— 
and from the Returns it will be seen that 
the larger number were employed as 
labourers in the agricultural districts. 
Perhaps the House would like to know 
the number of persons who responded 
to the call for the Army and Militia Re- 
serves generally. ‘The number who 
joined from the Army Reserve was 
18,094, and from the Militia Reserve 
21,692; the total was, therefore, 34,786. 
I can only add that the conduct of the 
men during the time that they were in 
the Army was very praiseworthy, es- 
pecially those who joined as non-com- 
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missioned officers, and who were em- 
ployed as non-commissioned officers in 
the Line by the commanding officers. 
They behaved exceedingly well. They 
had only two days’ drill after they were 
summoned to join, and it was thought 
that many points would have escaped 
the men’s minds; but it turned out that 
they proved themselves thoroughly effi- 
cient, and that both as regards the non- 
commissioned officers and the rank-and- 
file, their conduct wasadmirable. There 
may have been some isolated cases of 
disorder, but no fault was found with 
them, as a general rule, during the whole 
time they were engaged; and it is my 
good fortune to say, which I do with 
great gratification, that, as a body of 
men, they were especially well - con- 
ducted. There may have been some few 
instances among the Irish regiments in 
which there was some slight noise, owing 
probably to the effervescence of their 
national temperament; but it never ap- 
proached disorder or want of discipline. 
With respect to the probability of the 
men obtaining re-employment, now they 
have returned home, I can tell my noble 
Friend and the House that I have been 
in communication with the managers of 
the different railways, and they inform 
me that they are taking their Reserve 
men back again as fast as they pos- 
sibly can. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for 
War has it in contemplation to send 
a circular letter, not only to the mana- 
gers of railways, but to the large em- 
ployers of labour, urging upon them 
the desirability of taking the Reserve 
men back. Of course, it will be neces- 
sary that we should have all the infor- 
mation as to the number not going back, 
before we can form any idea as to the 
general result of calling out the Re- 
serves ; but from the conversation which 
I have had with managers of railways 
and large employers, I think that such 
a communication from my right hon. 
and gallant Friend will be received 
with favour. From the conversation 
which I have had with my right hon. 
and gallant Friend, he seemed to be 
well inclined to issue such a circular 
letter; and therefore I am in hope 
that the Reserve men, who have shown 
themselves so efficient and so deserving 
of encouragement on the part of the 
country, will soon find themselves again 
in full employment. The Returns which 
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I have read will tend to show the re. 
spectable character of the Reserve men 
generally, and will convince employers 
that they will form valuable and reliable 
servants. I must apologize to the House 
for dwelling on this subject; but it is 
one of so much importance, that I am 
sure your Lordships will excuse my re- 
peating that the conduct of the Force has 
been so excellent that I sincerely hope 
and believe that they will experience no 
difficulty in at once obtaining re-employ- 
ment. The time will come when we shall 
have to consider the position of the short- 
service men, and the amount of money 
which they are able to put aside for 
the support of their wives and children; 
and therefore I may mention that Re- 
turns are being made, showing the esti- 
mated weekly wages of a private soldier 
in the Royal Artillery, horse and foot, 
the Life Guards, the Line, and so on, and 
what he can lay by; and there is a Gene- 
ral Order published by the illustrious 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief—who I 
am glad to see has now’arrived in the 
House—stating that it is calculated that 
a prudent soldier can now deposit 33. a- 
week in the savings’ bank, and con 
sequently become master of £50 on the 
termination of his six years’ period of 
service. I will not enter into this part 
of the subject at present, because I think 
it is more than probable that the whole 
subject of our Reserve Forces is likely to 
be matter of discussion at a more con- 
venient period than the present. I am 
sorry my answer now has been so im- 
perfect. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am sorry I was not here at the 
early part of this discussion to express 
my views with regard to the general ad- 
vantages of the Reserve men, whether of 
the Army or Militia. I entirely endorse 
the remarks of the noble Lord, who has 
just spoken, when he says that the con- 
duct of the Reserve men has been excel- 
lent, and that we military men have no 
sort of fault to find with them during the 
period they have been engaged. I have 
had an opportunity of inspecting a very 
considerable number of the regiments 
whose ranks have been largely filled by 
these Reserve men, and I must confess 
that in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of all military men, nothing could be 
more satisfactory than their general ap- 
pearance and the condition of the regi- 





ments in which they were. As regards 
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the future, it is of immense importance 
that the men should go back to their 
homes satisfied ; and I venture to hope 
that the regulations which have been 
made, and the advantages which have 
been given to the men, will be found to 
be both liberal and judicious. And 
liberal and judicious though they may 
be, depend uponit, it ismoney well spent ; 
because if the men were to go back dis- 
satisfied with this great experiment 
which has been made, the future pros- 
pects of recruiting and the general 
principle of the organization of the 
Army would very much suffer. Some- 
thing has been said about the conduct of 
some of the men connected with the 
Militia Reserve. That arose from some 
misapprehension as to the regulations 
which it was intended to carry out. The 
men were paid at the head-quarters of 
the regiments with which they were 
serving, instead of being paid at their 
own quarters, when they were being dis- 
charged. The consequence was that 
they were rather flush of money, and 
they had an opportunity of spending it 
freely, and not very advisedly. ‘The 
whole thing, however, was due to a mis- 
conception of the instructions, and this 
is the only fault which can be found with 
the men, everybody, as far as I am 
aware, being otherwise satisfied and 
very well pleased with their service in 
the ranks. Now, as to the civil life of 
thesemen. The question is one of very 
great importance—it is whether they 
will find themselves rejected from the 
position, occupation, or employment 
which they were in, or will they find 
every facility given them to go back to 
their previous situations? That is a 
matter which must, of course, be decided 
by the general public. A great number 
of these men belong to large establish- 
ments, such as railway companies, and 
the police force ; and if the various em- 
ployers of labour will take a patriotic 
view of the circumstances, and will take 
the men back at once, or, at all events, as 
soon as they have vacancies, then I think 
the system will have been fairly tested, 
and that it will have been found to work 
satisfactorily. If, on the other hand, the 
men find there is no likelihood of their 
getting employment, considerable mis- 
chief will be done. I cannot sufficiently 
urge upon your Lordships this point. 
The State takes care not to call upon 
these men without there being an abso- 
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lute necessity for it; and when, in this 
instance, they were called upon, they 
responded in the most admirable man- 
ner, and it is now for the country to 
show that they appreciate these men’s 
services to their country. They are re- 
liable men, and they have received that 
amount of discipline which is always of 
value. That accounts for the facility 
with which they accommodated them- 
selves to the ranks when _ they 
joined. As regards the Militia Re- 
serves, they have not had the same 
advantage, in this respect, inasmuch 
as they have not had the same amount 
of training, as they are only out for one 
month in the year; and, therefore, they 
cannot be expected to have the same 
amount of experience. We are extremely 
indebted to the noble Earl for bringing 
this subject forward, and I can only re- 
peat that I hope employers of labour 
will take a patriotic view, and give as 
many of these men employment as it is 
in their power. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, the 
illustrious Duke had told them every- 
thing which they, could desire on his 
high authority. It appeared that, with 
some slight exceptions, the conduct of 
the Army Reserve men had been excel- 
lent, and those exceptions were due 
rather more to misadventure in the de- 
tailed arrangements, than to the fault of 
the men themselves. They could not, 
however, expect, at the first moment of 
trying a great experiment of this kind, 
under difficult circumstances, that every- 
thing would be perfect. What they 
wanted first to know was the real cha- 
racter of the men, and on that point 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the testimony which they had just heard. 
The next important thing was the future. 
The most critical question had already 
been decided in the most satisfactory 
manner. But for the perfect success of 
the whole experiment, much depended 
upon that which was now taking place. 
Would the men act on future occasions 
as they hadactednow? That must, ina 
great degree, depend upon their expe- 
rience of their treatment on the present 
occasion by the Government, and upon 
the manner in which the great em- 
ployers of labour acted. The Army 
and Militia Reserve men had shown great 
loyalty to the Crown, and they had come 
forward, at great risks and sacrifices 
to themselves, honourably to discharge 
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the duty imposed uponthem. The men 
were, for the most part, in a compara- 
tively humble position of life; and he 
should like to ask were the loyalty, 
patriotism, and public spirit- of the 
country to be limited to these men, and 
were the great employers of labour, 
whose wealth depended upon the indus- 
try of those below them, not to show an 
equal amount of loyalty, patriotism, and 
public spirit? He thought their Lord- 
ships could not doubt for one moment 
that they would come forward and do 
what was asked of them. In the General 
Order which was issued to the Reserves 
by the illustrious Duke, Her Gracious 
Majesty the Sovereign approved in the 
highest terms of the conduct of the 
men; and that Order, he might be per- 
mitted to say, gave to the employers of 
labour a most valuable practical sugges- 
tion, that, even looking to their own in- 
terest only, they ought to employ the men 
now they had been discharged. He 
could only say that if those employers 
desired to obtain the faithful services 
of a trustworthy body of men, they would 
consult their own interests by employing 
men who had had the great advantage of 
training and discipline in the Army, and 
such were the Reserve men who had just 
left their colours. They would thus not 
only show their approval of the patriotic 
conduct of the men, but do a national 
service by encouraging those who would 
hereafter join the Reserves to follow the 
example which had just been so well 
set. 

Lorp WAVENEY observed, that in 
the case of the Militia Reserve men, 
their services would doubtless be re- 
quired at this time of year in the agri- 
cultural districts, and he was glad the 
harvest would fall so early. He thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
do well to consider the question of de- 
ferred pay in the case of the Militia, 
who stood in the same position, in many 
respects, as their comrades of the 
Line. 

Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH said, 
great pressure had been put upon the 
employers of labour to take back the 
men, and he wished to say a few words 
as to the position of the employers. 
Many of these Army and Militia Reserve 
men occupied positions of trust, and 
when they were called out it was im- 
possible for the employers to keep their 
situations vacant. They were obliged to 
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fill them by engaging others equally 
trustworthy ; and these men, who had 
discharged their duties properly, could 
not be got rid of to make way for the 
return of the Reserve men unless a 
great injustice was committed by the 
employers. He mentioned this fact to 
show that it was not quite so easy for 
the employers to take the Reserve men 
back at once as some seemed to think. 
He would also point out that many of 
the men had to serve in the ranks of the 
Reserves, although when they were in 
either the Army or the Militia they had 
been non-commissioned officers. This 
entitled these men to some consideration 
from the Government. With respect to 
the payment of the men on leaving the 
colours, he could state that in one in- 
stance, at least, the men had received 
the arrears due to them in an envelope 
after they had entered thetrain for home, 
and that no case of drunkenness had 
occurred among them. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
there could only be a certain number of 
non-commissioned officers on the estab- 
lishment of the Reserves, and that was 
why some of the men who had formerly 
been non-commissioned officers had to 
serve in the ranks. 

Viscount MONCK entirely agreed with 
the remarks which had been made, that 
the public spirit of the country ought 
not to be confined to the lowest classes ; 
and it was to the interest of the em- 
ployers of labour to take these men 
back into their employment at the 
earliest opportunity. Another reason 
which ought to weigh with the employers 
was this. It should be remembered that 
if the new system failed through the 
discontent of the Reserve men, owing to 
want of re-employment, or from any 
other cause, the only alternative step 
would bea recourse to compulsory en- 
listment. Compulsory enlistment must 
be applicable to all classes, and under 
compulsory enlistment employers would 
be as liable to serve as their workmen. 
He would, therefore, put it to the em- 
ployers whether, to avoid the neces- 
sity for, or the possibility of, such 4 
state of things, they would not exert 
themselves to find employment for the 
disbanded Reserve men as quickly as 
they. could? It certainly seemed a 
strong motive to induce the employers 
to treat these men well as soon as they 
returned. 
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ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
THE MILITIA—FINES FOR 


DRUNKENNESS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any portion of the fund credited to the 
public arising from fines for drunkenness 
in the Militia Service had been or 
would be applied for the benefit of 
soldiers of the Militia generally, as 
provided by Militia Orders, 1878, sec. 
108? According to the terms of a 
Militia Order, he said, sums credited to 
the public were to be formed into a 
general fund, and to be applied, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, 
to objects tending to the benefit of 
soldiers and of the Militia generally. 
In the Regular Army good-conduct 
gratuities and badges were given. In 
the Militia the non-commissioned officers 
were deserving of very considerable 
credit for the efficient performance of 
their duties, which were incomparably 
nore difficult than those of correspond- 
ing officers in the Regular Army. Good 
men had been known to decline the 
stripes rather than face the difficulties. 
It was important to encourage such men, 
and to recognize their services in a sub- 
stantial, as well asin an honorary man- 
ner. He had always thought it would 
bea difficult matter to apply the fines in 
a way that should be altogether satis- 
factory, and he now pointed out a desti- 
nation for the money which would be 
satisfactory to the country at large. 

Viscount BURY said, during the 
early part of this year a Committee sat 
at the War Office to consider the way 
in which this fund, amongst others, 
should be administered; and that Com- 
mittee reported that the accumulated 
amount, in their opinion, should be 
given over to the stock-purse funds of 
the Militia regiments—so much to each 
company—the amount per company to 
be settled annually. The recommen- 
dation of that Committee had been 
approved by the War Office ; but before 
it could be acted upon the confirmation 
of the Treasury was required, and the 
matter was still under their considera- 
tion. The Report was sent to them in 
April, so that they might shortly expect 
that the destination of the fund would 
finally be settled. As yet none of it 
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had been expended for the benefit of the 
Militia; but the fund would be applied 
to the Militia regiments as soon as the 
Treasury approval had been received. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 4) BILL. 
Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived ; then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 

and dispensed with : Bill read 34, and passed. 





House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, ata quarter 
before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 6th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates; Crvin Services—Class 
I.—Pustic Works anp Burtprncs; Class II. 
—SaLaries AND Expenses or Pusiic De- 
PARTMENTs ; Class I[I.—Law anv JvsTIcE. 

Resolutions Levee 5] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 

Exchequer Bills and Bonds (£2,000,000). 

Pusuic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 

Bankers’ Books (Evidence) * [293]. 

Committee—Report—Foreign Jurisdiction* [267]. 

Considered as amended — Contagious Diseases 

(Animals) [286]. 

Third Reading—Marriages (Fiji) * [285], and 

passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—ono— 


INDIA—FINANCE—ANGLO-INDIAN 
BALANCES.—QUESTION. 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether there exists any solid objection 
on the part of the Imperial or Indian 
Governments to lay before Parliament 
all the documents, or a selection of the 
documents, which will enable Members 
to obtain information about the exten- 


sive money claims which have for so 
many years remained unsettled between 
India and England ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 


QUER: I am exceedingly sorry that 
the hon. and gallant Baronet should be 
under the misapprehension that there is 
any unwillingness to produce the Papers 
relating to thi 


s subject. I cannot help 
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thinking that he is under some mistake 
as to the nature of the Papers and docu- 
ments he asks for. The state of the case 
is really this. For eight years there 
has been great difficulty between the 
Imperial and the Indian Governments 
with regard to the settlement of the ba- 
lances on the one side and on the other. 
That has been the subject of a good 
deal of communication between the dif- 
ferent Departments, and various at- 
tempts have been made to arrive at a 
mode of settling the question. The 
matter has been two or three times be- 
fore the Committee of Public Accounts, 
and it has also been noticed by the 
Controller and Auditor General. Ullti- 
mately, an arrangement has been come 
to, suggested by the Treasury and ac- 
cepted by the War Office and the India 
Office, which will form the basis both of 
a settlement for the past and of future 
arrangements, which will prevent the 
recurrence of these difficulties. The 
matter was brought before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts a few weeks 
ago, and a Memorandum, which sets 
forth the whole matter, has been printed 
by them in the Appendix to their Report; 
and they state that, inasmuch as it has 
only just been referred to the Controller 
and Auditor General, they would prefer 
to reserve any remarks upon it until 
they heard what he has to say. That 
will be done next Session, and the mat- 
ter will then be before the House. I do 
not think there would be any advantage 
in laying all the intercommunications 
between the Departments on the Table, 
while there would be some inconvenience 
in doing so. 

GrvERat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Am I to understand that I am not to 
have the Papers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: What Papers? 

GeyEraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
rose, and was about to specify what he 
wanted, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must give 
Notice. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF G. W. 
SMITH.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MILBANK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Why 
a boy named G. W. Smith (though 
young, of notoriously bad character), 
sentenced by the Chairman and Bench 
of Magistrates at Northallerton Petty 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Sessions to the York Industrial School 
until he attained the age of six- 
teen for robbing his father’s till, was 
liberated on the recommendation of 
several Memorialists without any of the 
committing magistrates being consulted, 
who could have proved that the father 
of the boy had been convicted of drunken- 
ness, and that on three recent occasions 
the police had been called to his house, 
where they found the man intoxicated, 
and his wife wounded and bleeding 
through his violence; and, whether the 
correspondence and names of the Me- 
morialists will be given to the Bench of 
Magistrates, including the Chairman of 
the North Riding Quarter Sessions and 
the Chairman of Petty Sessions at North- 
allerton ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he quite agreed in the spirit 
of the hon. Member’s Question. No 
doubt the magistrates ought to have been 
consulted, and it was through an inad- 
vertence that that course had not been 
taken. In the case of reformatories, 
when a boy was reported to have be- 
haved well in school, the managers some- 
times recommended that he should be 
released, and their recommendation was 
occasionally acted upon. In the present 
case the Rector of Northallerton, the 
national schoolmaster of that place, and 
Mr. G. W. Elliot, the Member for the 
borough, signed a Memorial in favour 
of the character, not of the boy, but of 
his father. He did not think that there 
would be any advantage in laying the 
particulars of the case before the Bench 
of Magistrates. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES COM- 
MISSIONERS—PERPETUITY RENTS. 


QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the state- 
ments in the last Report of the Com- 
missioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland, showing that the sales made 
by them in the Landed Estates Court 
realised under twenty-two years’ purchase 
of the rental, and that out of the 1,116 
perpetuity rents offered to the tenants 
only twenty-six have been sold, the rate 
demanded being twenty-five times the 
annual value; and, whether he is now 
prepared to advise the Commissioners to 
accept offers from the tenants for the 
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purchase of these perpetuity rents on 
terms similar to those on which the 
Commissioners have sold the tithe rent- 
charges ; and, if not, can he state what 
course is intended to be taken in respect 
to the sale of these perpetuity rents ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: My attention 
has been called to this matter, and I 
find that the facts are correctly stated by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman in the 
first part of his Question. As to the 
latter part, it would be impossible to 
advise the Commissioners in the sense 
suggested by him, as if the hon. and 

allant Gentleman turns to Section 34 of 
the Irish Church Act, he will find the 
following provision :— 

‘“Perpetuity rents shall be offered to the 
owner of the land out of which they issue at a 
capital sum equal to 25 times the annual amount 
of such rent.”’ 


The Statute, accordingly, establishes a 
minimum value below which the Com- 
missioners are unable legally to go. I 
therefore see nothing to be done but to 
allow the matters to proceed according 
to the Act of Parliament. 


THE ESTIMATES—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
sum of £81,019,000, stated as the 
estimated expenditure of 1878-9, in the 
weekly account of Revenue and Expen- 
diture, is not merely the estimate of or- 
dinary expenditure only; whether the 
sum of £30,066,878, stated in the ac- 
count for the week ending July 27, to 
have been the “‘ total issues out of Exche- 
quer to meet payments,” includes any 
part of the issues on account of extra- 
ordinary expenditure; and, whether the 
account will be so altered in future as to 
show the whole estimate of expenditure, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, and 
the actual total issues both ordinary and 
extraordinary to date ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, the hon. Member is quite 
right in the Question he has put. The 
sum of £81,019,000 does include the 
estimate of ordinary expenditure only ; 
and the further sum of £30,066,878 in- 
cludes all issues on account of extraor- 
dinary expenditure. The principle upon 
which the Treasury always go in pre- 
paring these accounts is that up to the 
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the figures of the Budget, and that after 
the passing of that Act they give the re- 
vised figures. That course will be taken 
in the present instance; and after the 
Appropriation Act is passed, the weekly 
accounts will show the whole expendi- 
ture for which provision has to be made. 


Convention. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
ACT—CARLISLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What course the Government in- 
tend to pursue with regard to the case of 
alleged corrupt practices at the muni- 
cipal election at Carlisle ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had not yet received the 
opinion of the Legal Advisers of the 
Crown on the case; and that he there- 
fore could not say what action would be 
taken by the Government in reference 
to it. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as the Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) Bill stands 
for consideration to-morrow, At what 
stage of that Bill he will give the House 
the names of the Commissioners pro- 
posed to be appointed under it? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated yesterday that it was 
proposed to fix that Bill for Monday 
next. I shall be prepared on the Report 
to state the names of the Commissioners 
—that is to say, on Monday, not to- 
morrow. 


ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that as he be- 
lieved it would be for the convenience of 
the House that no Motion put down for 
Supply should interfere with the dis- 
cussion which was to take place in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he willingly 
acceded to the appeal made by the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) on 
the previous evening, and he would not 
bring on his Motion relating to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention that evening. 
He should, however, if possible, move it 
on Thursday next; but he might state 
that it was not his intention to revive 
any of the’issues which had been de- 
cided last week by so large a majority. 





passing of the Appropriation Act they put 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Oom- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I propose, Sir, to detain the 
Committee for as short a time as pos- 
sible in the Statement I have to make. 
I think it would not be convenient that 
the House should, in the first instance, 
enter into anything in the nature of 
questions of policy, or discuss the rea- 
sons for the expenditure which has 
taken place. The Motions which will 
be made in Committee by my right hon. 
Friends the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War will, 
of course, require explanation, and when 
those Votes are moved will be the na- 
tural time, as far as the Government 
are concerned, for stating the object of 
the proposals they make. But although 
I do not, of course, intend to deny that 
it may be perfectly right for Members of 
the Committee to raise questions of 
general policy, and challenge the ex- 
penditure which we have incurred, in 
Committee of Ways and Means, I think 
that, as far asI am concerned, it would be 
right that I should abstain from opening 
a discussion, and that I should simply 
state what the present financial position 
is, and what the financial proposals of 
the Government are. Well, I may re- 
mind the Committee that when I intro- 
duced the Budget, on the 4th of April, I 
found I had to provide for an estimated 
Expenditure of £81,020,000, exclusive of 
£2,750,000 of Exchequer Bonds, which 
were issued last year to meet the charge 
of the Vote of Credit, and which fall 
due in the course of the present financial 
year, and also exclusive of an unascer- 
tained amount of Supplementary Esti- 
mates, which I then stated to the Com- 
mittee I hoped would not exceed 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000. But I also 
stated that I was necessarily somewhat 
in the dark as to what that might be. 
To meet that charge, I provided, by the 
additional taxation that was proposed, 
and which the Committee accepted, for 
a Revenue of £83,230,000. That would 
leave a surplus for the ordinary expen- 
diture—on the Estimates of the year— 
of £2,210,030; and if my estimate of 
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the Supplementary Estimates, which I 
hoped would not exceed £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000, had not been exceeded, I 
should be able to pay off the whole of 
the Supplementary Estimates, and have 
something like £700,000 left to be ap- 
plied towards the reduction of Exchequer 
Bonds. That was the position in which we 
stood on the 4th of April. But since that 
time there has been, from causes which I 
need not trouble the Committee to go into 
now, a larger expenditure than was then 
contemplated, and we have now on the 
Table Supplementary Estimates which 
amount, in the whole, to £2,618,000; and, 
besides that, we took, some weeks ago, 
a sum of £748,000 in respect of the 
charges for bringing the Indian troops 
to Malta. The Supplementary Estimates 
are made up of a charge of £1,845,000 
for Army Services; £678,000 for Navy 
Services; £75,000 for Civil Services ; 
and a balance of nearly £20,000 for 
winding up the old Abyssinian account. 
Taking these Estimates and the £748,000 
that was voted for bringing the Indian 
troops to Malta, we have, as additional 
expenditure incurred since the passing of 
the Budget in the beginning of April, a 
total of £3,366,895. Of course, it is 
obvious that if we deduct that sum from 
the sum of £2,210,000, we should be 
left with a balance against us. We 
should not only be without any balance 
to apply to the redemption of the Ex- 
chequer Bonds, but there would be a 
deficit of £1,156,000. That deficit 
is occasioned mainly, but not entirely, 
by the additional expenditure which has 
been incurred in what may be called the 
Vote of Credit Services. I think that is 
a convenient term to use, and that it will 
be perfectly understood. The Vote of 
Credit was for Services connected with 
the movement of troops, the preparation 
of stores, and so forth, in connection 
with the condition of affairs in Europe. 
Thereisalso a sum of about £400,000due 
to other causes, and of these causes the 
principal one is the charge for the Kaffir 
War, which stands at about £344,000. 
It is right, as I am speaking now in 
reference to our position in the year, 
that I should tell the Committee that I 
shall probably have to ask, before the 
end of the financial year, for a further 
sum in connection with this expenditure 
on account of the Kaffir War. There 
is a sum which belongs to the previous 
year which has not been perfectly ex- 
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plained ; but I believe it will amount to 
something less than £400,000. I put it 
at £400,000 for convenience, but that is 
an outside figure. That will raise the 
Supplementary Estimates to £3,767,000. 
If we add to them the unredeemed Ex- 
chequer Bonds issued last year, and which 
stand to be redeemed this year—amount- 
ing to £2,700,000—the total charge to be 
met is £6,517,000, against which there 
is a surplus of revenue of £2,210,000. 
That leaves a deficit upon the current 
year of £4,307,000. The same result is 
arrived at if we make the calculation in 
a different form. The expenditure, if 
we do not include the Exchequer Bonds, 
will be £84,786,000, and the revenue 
being £83,230,000, the deficit would be 
£1,556,000. If we include the Exche- 
uer Bonds, the expenditure would be 
£87,536,000, and the revenue being 
£83,230,000, the deficit would be 
£4,306,000. That is the position in 
which we stand. I have stated the 
figures in a plain and simple way; and 
I have stated the case in what is, per- 
haps, the least favourable form for my- 
self. I should like to be allowed to 
present it now in another light. It will 
be remembered that, in the month of 
February, the Government applied to 
Parliament for a Vote of Credit for 
£6,000,000. Well, that sum was granted ; 
but the Vote expired on the 31st of 
March, and by that time there had been 
spent of it £3,500,000. Since that time 
we have spent on services similar to 
those for which the Vote of Credit was 
taken—on Vote of Credit Services, so to 
speak—a sum of £1,545,000 for Army 
Services, or, to speak more correctly, 
we have incurred expenditure to that 
amount. We have also expended 
£634,000 on Navy Services, and 
£748,000 upon the bringing of troops 
from India to Malta. That makes a 
total expenditure of £6,427,000 for the 
Services in contemplation, and which 
have reached a sum greater than that 
for which we originally asked, or a Vote 
of Credit, the Vote having been for 
£6,000,000. I think, however, the Com- 
mittee will see that the original Vote has 
been very close to the amount which has 
actually been found chargeable against 
it. Ofcourse, although we originally ex- 
pected that the sum might be required, 
and we thought it right to ask for it, 
we entertained, at the same time, a hope 
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hear!” }] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheer. No doubt, it was in our contem- 
plation that the course of public events 
might be very different from what they 
proved to be. But things did not turn 
out as well as the more sanguine among 
us may have hoped ; yet the sum asked 
for, and originally contemplated, and the 
sum we have actually found ourselves 
called upon to meet, are not very widely 
apart. £6,000,000 was the sum asked 
for, and £6,400,000 is the amount of 
expenditure we have incurred. That is 
the amount we have expended in what 
I will not call War Services, but in Ser- 
vices that were intended to prevent war. 
I am confident that they have been 
mainly instrumental in averting war. 
I will not go into that discussion at pre- 
sent; but I mention it for the mere pur- 
pose of adding that it was never in- 
tended—and hon. Gentlemen will, per- 
haps, remember this—that it was never 
intended that that charge should all 
fall upon a single year. At the time 
the Vote of Credit was originally asked 
for, I stated that we proposed that the 
whole sum required should be spread 
over three years; and, in point of fact, 
we asked for, and obtained, a Vote to 
issue Exchequer Bonds for the purposes 
of the Vote of Credit, to be repayable at 
any time not exceeding three years. We 
did not, however, exercise the power 
given to us in that form. We thought 
it fairer to the House, and better that 
we should only issue Bonds for one 
year, and we did issue them in that 
form. They would all fall due by the 
81stof March, 1879; but we had it in con- 
templation that the whole charge should 
be spread over three years. When we 
came to the Budget Statement in April 

I was more sanguine, and I thought the 
amount would probably not be so much, 

and that the expenditure might be under 
£5,000,000 altogether. In that case we 
should be able to pay it off in two years. 

But the matter has not turned out well, 

or, at any rate, as well as I thought. 

To go back to the sum of £6,427,000, 

which represents the expenditure in- 

curred in connection with the Vote of 
Credit, let us see what has been already 

raised and paid. £750,000 was paid out 

of the surplus Revenue of last year— 

1877-78—so that there remains due this 

year the balance of £5,677,000. Then, 

how much of this £5,677,000 will our 
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pay in the present year? Some of it, 
of course, we shall be able to pay. Let 
us, therefore, look at the estimated Ex- 
penditure for the current year—1878-79 
—exclusive of what may be required for 
the Vote of Credit Service. The original 
Estimates, we know, were £81,020,000. 
Supplementary Estimates have been 
presented to the House, excluding all that 
relates to the Vote of Credit Services, 
which amount to about £489,000, 
and we have made an allowance for a 
further charge in connection with the 
Kaffir War of £400,000. That brings up 
the Expenditure, exclusive of the Vote 
of Credit payments, to £81,860,000. The 
Revenue was estimated at £83,230,000, 
and, therefore, there is a balance of 
£1,370,000 left in this year, which would 
be applicable to the payment or redemp- 
tion of Exchequer Bonds, or the pay- 
ment of the Supplementary Estimates. 
Deducting this sum from the balance of 
£5,677,000 which remains due, that 
would leave us with a deficiency. It 
would bring us to the same result which 
I have before shown in another way, and 
would leave £4,300,000 deficitunprovided 
for. Now, having arrived at that con- 
clusion, I ask the Committee for one 
moment to let me invite their attention 
to what our position and prospects will 
be next year, supposing the Revenue and 
Expenditure toremain constant—I mean, 
allowing no spring for the Revenue and 
no alteration of Expenditure, either for 
the better or the worse, except, of course, 
the cessation of the extraordinary de- 
mand for what we have called Vote of 
Credit Services. We should have a 
surplus of £1,370,000 to begin with, 
even if we do not exclude the provision, 
which we have had to make this year, 
for so large a charge as £800,000 for 
the Kaffir War. I reckon that we 
should have that surplus, and, in ad- 
dition, a sum of £700,000 for the 
remanet on the additional Income Tax. 
[Mr. Curtpers: £600,000 is, I under- 
stand, the amount.] Supposing we take 
it at £700,000, that will give a total 
surplus of £2,070,000, which is not far 
from one-half of the £4,300,000 that has 
to be provided for. Of course, what 
may be the case this year may be ex- 
pected to be the same in the following 
year. [Sir Henry Setwin-Iszerson here 
made a remark to the right hon. Gentle- 
man.] I am told that I am wrong, 
and that the remanet on the Income 
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Tax should be £600,000 instead of 
£700,000. Therefore, the surplus would 
be £100,000 less, and would be 
£1,970,000, or nearly £2,000,000. It is 
sufficiently near to one-half of the total 
amount to be provided for, especially as 
we shall not have to provide next year, 
I hope, for any such expenditure as the 
Kaffir War. I think, therefore, we may 
fairly estimate that we shall be able, 
next year, to pay off about one-half of 
the £4,300,000 to be left over from this 
year; and in the year following that we 
shall be able to pay off the remainder, 
Now, as the Vote of Credit was asked 
for, originally, for three years, and as 
the amount which has been brought to 
charge in respect of it is very little 
more than the amount of the estimated 
Vote of Credit itself—being only about 
£400,000 more—and as, moreover, with- 
out any disturbance of our financial 
position, we may hope to be able to 
redeem the pledge we gave, that this 
money should only be voted for three 
years, I think the Committee will agree 
with me in considering that it is not 
desirable to alter our Revenue system, 
or to impose new taxes; but that we 
should allow the original arrangement 
to stand, and that we should make pro- 
vision by the issue of a proper amount 
of Exchequer Bonds for the immediate 
service of the year, spreading the repay- 
ment over the next two years. That 
being so, the amount of Exchequer 
Bonds I propose to ask the authority of 
the Committee to issue is £2,000,000, or 
a sum not exceeding that amount. Of 
course, before the end of March, it will 
be necessary to make some provision for 
the £2,750,000 Exchequer Bonds which 
fall due at that time, and which it will 
be necessary to renew, unless we are 
able, by good fortune, to pay off any 
portion of them. That would be an 
operation that would come later; but 
the issue of the £2,000,000 Bonds, if 
the Committee accept my proposal, 
would be an immediate operation, 
with a view to our immediate neces- 
sities. This, I think, embraces all that I 
have to say to the Committee. I am 
aware that there are one or two other 
remarks that may be made. I may 
be told that I ought to make allow- 
ance for any possible failure in the 
Revenue. I do not think, looking care- 
fully at the matter, that there is any- 
thing in the present appearance of the 
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Revenue that should induce me to alter 
my Estimates. Undoubtedly, there are 
some branches of the Revenue in which 
the receipts are not coming in as fast as 
I should have wished. In regard to 
one of them—in fact, the principal one 
—I daresay some hon. Gentlemen may 
take a different view. I mean the Re- 
venue from spirits, which is particularly 
falling off ; but, in regard to the Reve- 
nue generally, my estimate of Revenue 
was made very carefully under the dif- 
ferent heads; and as I do not at present 
see any sufficient reason to alter my 
calculations, I do not propose in my 
Statement to make any allowance for any 
possible falling off. I do not expect 
that there will be much falling off. An- 
other point which may be raised is the 
question which many have asked— 
namely, whether we have come to the 
end of our Supplementary Estimates, or 
whether there will be any further charge 
which will fall on the present year? Of 
course, I have taken all the pains I can 
to ascertain how that matter stands; 
and I believe that I am perfectly justi- 
fied in presenting the Estimates which 
are now presented with confidence to the 
Committee, and in the full belief that 
they comprise the whole of the charges 
for our Military and Naval Services. 
The Supplementary Estimates, unfortu- 
nately, are of an ordinary character. 
They are constantly recurrent, and it is 
very difficult to make sure that some 
small Supplementaries may not spring 
up, and I do not like to say with too 
much confidence that there will be none. 
But I hope, if there are any, they will 
be only of the ordinary moderate cha- 
racter; and I present these Estimates 
to the Committee with full confidence 
that we are making adequate provision 
in the proposal I now make. I do not 
think there is really anything more I 
need to present to the Committee. Of 
course, it will be my duty to give such 
answers and information to hon. Mem- 
bers as I can; but I should only be 
taking up the time of the Committee 
unnecessarily by going into questions 
which hon. Members may not think it 
necessary to raise, if I were to attempt to 
make any further observations. I place in 
yourhands, Mr. Raikes,these Resolutions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to raise any 





sum not exceeding Two Million Pounds by the 
creation of securities chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom.”—(Mm. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Raikes, I pro- 
pose to deal with the question before the 
Committee purely as one of Ways and 
Means, and to keep within the lines of 
the Chancellor of the,Exchequer’s State- 
ment. Iam sorry that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not carry out the 
promise he made to the Committee in 
commencing his remarks, because he has 
favoured us with several political allu- 
sions which were loudly cheered from 
one part of the House. I promise him, 
however, that I will not follow him in 
that respect; but that I will treat the 
matter purely as a financial question. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
to-day recapitulated briefly to the Com- 
mittee his previous Financial Statements 
of this Session—that which he made in 
February when he placed before the 
House the Vote of Credit for £6,000,000, 
and the general Statement which he 
made in April in introducing the 
Budget. According to the Statement 
made on the occasion of the Budget, 
my right hon. Friend explained 
that out of the £6,000,000 Vote of 
Credit, £3,500,000 had been spent 
during the year 1877-8, to which it 
was limited, and had been met to the 
extent of £750,000 by the surplus on 
last year’s account, leaving a balance 
of £2,750,000 to be carried forward as a 
debt to this year’s account. In passing, 
I may say that the correct figure, ac- 
cording to the accounts laid on the 
Table, is £110,000 less, or £2,640,000. 
My right hon. Friend then esti- 
mated the ordinary Revenue of the 
present year at £79,460,000, and the 
ordinary Expenditure at £81,020,000, 
showing a deficit of £1,560,000 on the 
ordinary account, quite irrespective of 
any special charge in connection with 
the state of affairs in the East of 
Europe. But he said that there would 
be extraordinary charges to be pro- 
vided by Supplementary Estimates; and 
that these might possibly amount to 
£1,500,000, but would probably not ex- 
ceed £1,000,000. To meet these and 
the ordinary deficit, he proposed addi- 
tional taxes producing £3,770,000; 
which would give us on the year’s ac- 
count a surplus of from £1,210,000 to 
£710,000, to go in reduction of last 
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year’s deficiency broughtforward, leaving 
it at something between £1,540,000 and 
£2,040,000. He added that the following 
year’s income would be further increased 
by £600,000 on account of the Income 
Tax; and as this would bring the ordi- 
nary surplus up to £2,800,000, the past 
deficiency would be more than made 
good. It is important that the Com- 
mittee should be reminded of these 
figures, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to-day spoken as if the 
expenditure under the Vote of Credit 
had been agreed to be spread over 
three years. This is not the case. Some 
mention was made of three years in 
February, when the amount to be spent 
under the Vote of Credit was uncer- 
tain; but this was dropped before the 
Budget, when only between £2,000,000 
and £3,000,000 was found to have been 
spent. The Bonds to makethis good were 
issued for one year only, and not a word 
was said in the Budget Speech of any post- 
me oseepeoe except to the extent which I 
avenamed. Let us see, however, howthe 
present figures tally with the Budget pro- 
mises. The whole Supplementary Esti- 
mates were to be, probably, £1,000,000, 
possibly as much as £1,500,000. Now, 
in the month before the Budget was in- 
troduced—in March—it had been de- 
cided, in principle, to bring the Indian 
troops to Malta. The expenditure con- 
sequent upon taking that step must have 
been known by the Government to be 
large; and the amount must have been 
included in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s forecast of the Supplementary 
Estimates. I would remind the Com- 
mittee also of what has been said in 
‘another place ;” that the occupation 
of Cyprus was discussed by the Cabinet 
in the month of March, and that the dis- 
cussion was carried to such a point that 
the noble Earl who was Foreign Secre- 
tary at that time on this account resigned 
Office. That being so, either the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should also have 
included some provision for the occupa- 
tion of the Island in his Supplementary 
Estimate, or the Budget was utterly 
illusory, and its construction deserved 
severe condemnation. It now appears 
that as against £1,500,000, which was 
to be the outside Supplementary Ex- 
penditure, the Malta Expedition will cost 
£748,000; that theSupplementary Army 
Vote will be £1,845,000 ; and the Navy 
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hear, for the first time, that there is a fur. 
ther charge of £400,000 on account 
of the Kaffir War, making the total 
charge for this year on account of that 
war £743,000. Sir, I think we have 
some cause of complaint with respect to 
these expenses at the Cape. A short 
time ago, when a Question was addressed 
to the Government on the subject by 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), we were told that an ex. 
tremely small sum would be neces- 
sary for this war; and, relying upon 
that assurance, our vigilance was some- 
what relaxed, and no further Questions 
were put. Now, we hear suddenly that 
the Government require close upon 
£750,000 on account of the expenditure 
for the Kaffir War. What, however, 
is the result of these figures? The Sup- 
plementary Estimates are more than the 
Budget figures, loosely as they were 
stated, by from £2,767,000 to £2,267,000. 
Instead of a surplus on the year’s ac- 
count of £1,210,000, or £710,000, there 
will be a deficit of £1,577,000. Last 
year’s deficiency, instead of being re- 
duced, will be increased, and will mount 
up to £4,307,000 ; and yet not a farthing 
is to be provided by additional taxation, 
but all is to be postponed to future years. 
Let me point out to the Committee 
in a few words the strange effect of 
this change. The extraordinary military 
Expenditure of last year amounted to 
£3,500,000; that of this year to 
£3,670,000,making a total of £7,170,000; 
or, deducting the cost of the Kaffir 
War, of £6,430,000. How does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer propose 
to meet this? The extraordinary Re- 
venue which we voted under the scheme 
of the Budget was £3,170,000. But, of 
that amount, £1,560,000 had to be pro- 
vided, in any case, to meet the deficit in 
the ordinary Revenue, and £740,000 
for the Kuaffir War; so that, of the 
total amount of extraordinary Revenue, 
£2,300,000 was required for other pur- 
poses, leaving £1,440,000 only as the 
amount raised by additional taxation in 
1877-8 and 1878-9 towards meeting the 
additional expenditure in connection with 
the Eastern Question. In other words, 
you are going to charge on special taxa- 
tion in the two years little more than 
one-fifth of that extraordinary Ex- 
penditure. Sir, such a proceeding is 
quite unparalleled. The Chancellor of 
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matter in what he called ‘“ another 
light;” but I prefer a plain statement 
of actual figures; and I think I have 
shown that the present proposal of my 
right hon. Friend must be wrong, if the 
principle on which he founded his Budget 
was right. Will the House now bear 
with me for a few moments while I point 
out what has been done in previous cases 
of this description by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer and Prime Ministers of both 
olitical Parties, in dealing with special 
charges analogous to this—even though, 
in several instances, they had to be met 
towards the end of the Session, and 
unexpectedly. I might refer to two 
notable cases of earlier dates; but I 
will simply take the precedents of our 
own generation since the Crimean War. 
In 1859, there was a very analogous case 
to the present. A sudden and special 
increase of military Expenditure was 
considered necessary by both Parties in 
the House during that year. At the 
beginning of the Session of 1859, 
Gentlemen on the other side were in 
power; at the latter part of the Ses- 
sion, Gentlemen on this side. The 
present Lord Beaconsfield was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the beginning 
of that year; and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the latter part of the Session; and 
there was, practically, no dispute about 
the Expenditure. What was the pro- 
posal which was then brought forward 
almost at the end of the Session, and 
which received great care and attention ? 
Owing to the sudden increase in the 
Army and Navy Expenditure, the esti- 
mated Revenue for the year was ex- 
pected to fall short of the Votes by 
£4,867,000. What was done to meet the 
deficit? Was that Expenditure spread 
over the resources of three years, and 
popularity gained by avoiding the right- 
ful increase of taxation? Not at all. 
Qn the 18th of July, when the Session 
of 1859 was as advanced as the present, 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
proposed that this deficit of nearly 
45,000,000 should be met by the im- 
position of a 4d. Income Tax, and by 
shortening the malt credits. My right 
hon. Friend, on that occasion, said— 
“The sum which is required is between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000. It is certainly a 
large sum to demand from the taxpayer at a 
short notice. But, on the other hand, it is a 
sum which has never driven a British Parlia- 
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ment to the expedient of augmenting the Na- 
tional Debt.”"—[3 Hansard, cliv. 1395.]} 

Mr. Disraeli supported the proposition, 
saying that ‘to raising this sum by 
taxes, not by loan, he gave his unquali- 
fied approbation.”’ In the following year, 
a large charge was anticipated in con- 
nection with hostilities in China, the 
deficit being estimated at £2,336,000. 
On the 16th of July, 1860, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in a 
Supplementary Budget, not proposing to 
charge on the following year any part of 
his deficit, but to take part of it out of the 
large surplus of 1859-60, and to obtain 
the balance by adding to the spirit duty. 
Coming a little later to the case of the 
Abyssinian War, the Committee will 
remember that under the Supplementary 
Statement made by Mr. Hunt, in No- 
vember 1867, and the Budget Statement 
of April, 1868, it wasanticipated thatthere 
would be an extracrdinary expenditure 
during the year 1867-8 of £2,000,000, and, 
during the following year, of £3,000,000. 
Those sums, as the Committee are aware, 
were very much exceeded, and the suc- 
ceeding Government .had to provide for 
£4,000,000 more. But with respect to 
the £5,000,000, what was done? The 
Government of Lord Derby and Mr, 
Disraeli carried, at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1867, when only four months of 
the financial year were left, a special 
addition of 1d. to the Income Tax, and 
in the following year an addition of 2d., 
estimated to produce £4,350,000, the 
balance being met out of the surplus 
of the previous year. These proposals 
were made and carried with the consent 
of both sides of the House; and, in 
reference to this very expenditure and 
the plan for meeting it, on the 28th 
of November, 1867, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich said, 
and perhaps the Committee will forgive 
me for quoting him again ; but he is so 
high an authority on such subjects that 
I cannot refrain from doing so— 

‘Of all financial errors there is none so se- 
ductive, none so plausible, and, therefore, none 
so dangerous, as making a short postponement 
of the provision for your exvenaiture.”— 
[3 Hansard, exc. 346.] 

Thus, the large extraordinary expendi- 
ture for the Abyssinian War was met, 
not by loan, but by taxation. Another 
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case, still later, was that which occurred 
in 1870 and 1871, when there was again 
a sudden increase in our military and 
naval Expenditure, caused by the ap- 
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prehensions which were raised by the 
Franco-German War. In 1870, at the 
end of the Session, a Vote of Credit was 
asked and granted, to the amount of 
£2,000,000; and the Army and Navy 
Votes for 1871-2 exceeded by no less 
than £3,870,000 those of the previous 
year’s Budget; or, in all, an extraordi- 
nary Expenditure of £5,870,000 had to 
be met; but not a farthing was post- 
poned to the following year. The whole 
was met in the first year by using the 
available surplus, and in the second by 
an increase of 2d. to the Income Tax, 
which was taken off when the Estimates 
were reduced by £1,500,000 in the 
following year. In every one, there- 
fore, of the four cases which I have 
mentioned, provision was made for 
meeting the entire extra expenditure out 
of the surplus Revenue of the year by 
increased taxation. There may be two 
answers to my argument, which I shall 
venture to notice. It has been hinted 
that we may fairly postpone some of this 
burden, because there is a reasonable 
chance of the Revenue rising, and be- 
cause, after this year, there probably 
will be a decrease in the Expenditure. 
Now, I will put it to hon. Gentlemen 
—especially those who are acquainted 
with mercantile affairs, or who are em- 
ployers of labour—whether there is any 
reasonable ground for anticipating an 
increase in the Revenue on the ground 
of improvement in trade, and especially 
in that part of the Revenue which is 
made up of the contributions of the con- 
sumers of spirits, beer, tea, tobacco, and 
other taxed commodities? This is cer- 
tainly a matter on which it would not be 
wise to prophecy; but from such informa- 
tion as can be derived from the perusal 
of trade circulars, and from the accounts 
which come to hand from the manufac- 
turing districts, I should doubt whether 
anyone be disposed to be very sanguine 
on the subject. As a matter of fact, is 
the Revenue rising? It is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s misfortune to 
have to bring in his Supplementary 
Budget after four months of the financial 
year have expired. We have, however, 
the advantage of verifying, for four 
months at least, the estimate of Revenue. 
He estimated that, in the Customs, Ex- 
cise, Stamps, and the House and Land 
Tax, there would be an increase for the 
year over 1877-8 of £601,000; but, 
whereas the Revenue for the first four 
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months of the financial year ought thug 
to be £200,000 more than for the first 
four months of last year, there is actually 
a decrease of £488,000; so that, under 
these heads, we are £688,000 worse than 
the Estimate for the first four months, 
which is equivalent to a falling off of 
£2,100,000 a-year. If the Customs and 
Excise alone be taken into account, the 
falling off is £463,000, or at the rate of 
£1,400,000 a-year. Of course, thecom- 
parisons which I have made do not 
amount to anything like actual proof that 
the Revenue will fall off; but they 
afford evidence in that direction, and 
I think they call for an answer from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
then my right hon. Friend says that in 
the year 1879-80 there will be a con- 
siderable falling off in the Expenditure, 
and so if we keep up the taxes at their 
present rate, a surplus will be shown. 
Tue CHANCELLOR orrut EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say there would be a 
considerable falling off in the Expendi- 
ture. I said the probability was that the 
extraordinary charges would not recur. 
Mr. CHILDERS: Well, but is it 
clear that this is so? Are we only 
pledging ourselves to expenditure in 
the present year ? When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced his Budget 
for the present year, before the new 
taxes were imposed on the one hand, 
and before this extraordinary Expendi- 
ture was taken into account on the 
other, he contemplated a deficit on the 
ordinary Estimates of £1,560,000. I 
should like to know something from the 
Government as to what will be the pro- 
bable cost of the occupation of Cyprus? 
How much do the Government expect 
to spend annually on that Island? Her 
Majesty’s Government have had the 
matter in their minds since last March ; 
and now that August has been reached, 
I think they ought to be in a posi- 
tion to give us some general idea—I 
do not ask for precise details—of what 
their contemplated expenditure on that 
Island is. What scale had they in their 
mind when they decided on the occupa- 
tion? In the first place, we have heard 
that the number of men to be employed 
is to be 8,000. I do not know whether 
that is true; it may be that it is to be 
10,000, but I will take the smaller num- 
ber, and if it should turn out to be the 
larger, it will make my argument all 
the stronger. The military charge for 
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3.000 men on the scale of expenditure 
in Malta—and there you have every- 
thing to your hand — would be 
£500,000. Then what civil expendi- 
ture are you going to incur? First of 
all, what is Cyprus going to be? Is it 
tobe a Colony? By which of the great 
Departments of State is it to be ad- 
ministered? ‘Will it come under the 
War Office, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, or, as I heard the other day, is 
it to be administered by the Foreign 
Office? Whichever it is to be, the Com- 
mittee must be aware that, considering 
the condition of its harbours and internal 
communications, its sanitary deficiencies, 
and general state of ruin, it cannot be 
administered without very considerable 
expense. I take it at £500,000. That 
may be very much too little; but even 
taking it at that, that brings up the ex- 
penditure, for civil and military pur- 
poses on the Island of Cyprus, to 
£1,000,000. In regard to the expen- 
diture at the Cape, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has expressed a hope 
that it will soon be over; but the 
news of the last few days is very decep- 
tive if this should turn out to be the 
case. I might, with safety, have put 
down a larger sum; but I will as- 
sume, for the probable expenditure on 
that head, the sum of £300,000. Then 
there is the nominal increase in the 
Education Expenditure. That expendi- 
ture has been increasing at a rate of 
something like £300,000 a-year; but I 
take it at £250,000, a moderate esti- 
mate. If to these items for Cyprus, 
the Cape, and Education, you add the 
deficit on the ordinary Expenditure, 
and you only allow £1,000,000 for the 
fall off in Revenue, the sum to be met 
by the new taxes will be £4,060,000. 
But the whole of the new taxes will 
produce but £4,870,000, and thus only 
about £300,000 will be left to meet 
the postponed liability of between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000. Is it wise, 
then, to postpone this large charge in 
such a manner? I think what I have 
said affords fair material for an answer 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or from someone on the Front Bench. 
I vill now only, before I sit down, refer 
fo one other argument, which I know 
vill not be brought forward from the 
Front Bench, but which may come from 
another part of the House. It may be 
wid that, after all, we are paying at 
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the present time, through the new Sink- 
ing Fund and Terminable Annuities, so 
much towards the reduction of Debt, 
that the rule laid down by previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, in 1859 
and since, need not be followed. I 
will show the Committee how entirely 
fallacious that argument is. I have 
already given the Committee several 
instances in which the Hous« th 
sides assenting, has refused to postpuae 
special charges of this kind, and I will 
tell the Committee what the debt charge 
was on those occasions. In 1859, the 
old Terminable Annuities had not fallen 
in, and the net charge for principal and 
interest of Debt was £28,567,000; in 
1867-8, when the new Annuities had 
been introduced, the net charge was 
£26,460,000; in 1871, itwas£26,680,000; 
and though I have not, of course, the 
figures for this year, I have those for 
1877, when the charge was £27,305,000, 
or £1,200,000 less than in 1859, when 
the House of Commons did not hesitate 
to provide by taxation in the year for 
all the special Expenditure. However, 
as I have said, this argument will not 
come from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I have now discharged my duty 
in protesting against a proceeding in 
direct opposition to all the canons of 
sound finance, and to the policy of all 
Governments during the last quarter of 
a century, and which will form a most 
dangerous precedent in future years. 
That such a proposal should have come 
from the founder of the second Sinking 
Fund, is to me inconceivable. But here 
my responsibility ceases. We can do no 
more than record our protest against 
what appears to us a most dangerous 
precedent, which both sides of the 
House will some day regret to have 
established. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, while the right 
hon. Gentleman dealt with figures, he 
was entitled to great respect ; but when 
he indulged in the spirit of prophecy, he 
thought the Committee was entitled to 
pause before accepting his conclusions. 
He remembered more than one occasion 
last year when the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s calculations were entirely wrong. 
He predicted, on the introduction of 
the Budget, that all the sources of 
Revenue were likely to diminish; and 
he thought the Committee would ac- 
knowledge how the circumstances had 
The 
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right hon. Gentleman said there was no 
precedent for the course proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
quoted instances from 1859. The right 
hon. Gentleman had evidently gone 
carefully into this matter, and he could, 
therefore, hardly think the omission was 
accidental; but if he had gone four 
years further back, he would have found 
that in 1855—the last year of the 
Crimean War—Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Lord Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration, came down to the House 
in April and said that, after careful and 
long consideration, he estimated the Ex- 
penditure for that year at £86,339,000, 
which he proposed should be met by 
£63,000,000, the taxes for the year sup- 
plemented by a loan of £16,000,000, 
new taxes amounting to £4,000,000, 
and a temporary loan by means of an 
issue of Exchequer Bills to the amount 
of £3,000,000. But, in the following 
August, Sir George Cornewall Lewis came 
again to the House, and said that, as 
the charges had been increased, he was 
compelled to increase his Estimate by 
£6,139,000. How did he propose to 
meet that additional sum? By increased 
taxation? No; but by a further in- 
crease of the power to issue Exchequer 
Bills to the amount of £6,000,000. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said 
that no precedent existed, he was bound 
to tell him that he considered the two 
cases almost exactly parallel. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer still proposed to 
carry out his original proposition, and 
to place £2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds 
upon the charges of this year; and he 
assumed that the fair average amount 
of reduced Expenditure for the ensuing 
two financial years might be taken, with 
convenience and safety, at the figure 
which he had placed. He thought the 
proposal justified by the precedent of 
1855, a case which seemed to him to 
be entirely on all-fours with the present 
one; and he was quite sure that it was 
more likely to meet the views of the 
country than if at this moment it was 
sought to impose additional taxes to 
meet the Supplemental Charges. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess, Mr. 
Raikes, it appeared to me, upon listen- 
ing to the statement of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers), that it absolutely 
demanded an immediate reply from Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not think 
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I can recollect a case in financial debate 
when figures and facts so formidable 
were allowed to come before the House, 
with various Gentlemen connected with 
the spending Departments sitting on 
the Treasury Bench, and not one word 
has been said. It appears as if they 
thought it necessary that some hours 
should elapse, in order to allow the effect 
of my right hon. Friend’s statement to 
be lost, before they ventured to touch it, 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down appears to me most effectually to 
have proved the case which he set him- 
self to argue against. The kind of as- 
sistance which he has brought to Her 
Majesty’s Government has, I think, 
dealt them the heaviest left-handed 
blow which it is possible for them to 
receive. How does he justify the pro- 
ceeding of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ?—a proceeding taken at a time of 
profound peace, or at a time which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has de- 
scribed as one of profound peace. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said, 
that by the wise expenditure of 
£6,000,000 peace has been secured. 
Well, if peace has been secured, the 
finance with which we have to deal is 
the finance of peace; and yet, with 
what finance does the hon. Gentleman 
compare it? He compares it with the 
finance of the most desperate crisis in 
the Crimean War. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis proposed, in the month of 
August, in order to meet the necessities 
of that War, to take power to raise 
£6,000,000, which happens to be almost 
the same sum as that now required, 
by the issue of Exchequer Bills. [Mr. 
Gotpney: I said the War was then 
over.] But the War was not then over. 
Sebastopol was not taken till September. 
Nor was the War over when Sebastopol 
was taken. The taking of a fortress 
does not close a war; the expenditure 
of the War had not began sensibly to 
diminish till months after; and, there- 
fore, this instance cannot be pleaded as 
a justification for the course of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I know 
that it is not fair to lay the whole of the 
blame of an expenditure on so great 4 
scale as this upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chéquer can do a great deal by hard 
fights in the Cabinet—he can materially 
reduce the Expenditure, provided he sets 
about the matter with great resolution, 
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and great resolution, I know from ex- 


perience, it requires. But when we are 
dealing with the question in Parliament, 
we must treat the proposals as the pro- 
posals of the Cabinet. Instead of allow- 
ing the justification which has been 
made—if it be a justification—to pass 
for them, it appears to me that some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to rise and give the ner to the 
attack—if it can be so called—of my 
right hon. Friend near me. But this 
justification which has been made is 
founded entirely on a misconception ; 
because, by what they call a wise ex- 
penditure, they have secured what they 
call—and what we all must hope—is 
peace, and yet the comparison is made 
with one of the most momentous crises 
in the Crimean War. What was the 
state of taxation when Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis made that statement to which 
the hon. Gentleman has referred? The 
Income Tax, if I mistake not, had been 
raised to 1s. 4d. in the pound. I think 
Icannot be wrong in my recollection, 
for, in the previous year, I myself had 
raised it to 1s. 2d, and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis had, in April, imposed 
an additional 2d.; and it was, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity that the great 
bulk of this additional expenditure 
should be provided for by loans. And 
yet this is the state of things which the 
hon. Gentleman compares with the pre- 
sent time, and claims as a precedent for 
the action of the Government. If I was 
at all disposed, on the present occasion, 
to discuss the purposes for which this 
money has been spent, I have been a 
little provoked to do so by the declara- 
tion which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made, that the wise expenditure of 
this money had secured peace to the 
country. I will not go beyond the tres- 
pass—if it be a trespass—which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has himself 
made, in saying that, in my opinion, 
every shilling of this money—I do not 
include that which has been called for 
by the Kaffir War—but every other 
shilling of this money is money used in 
support of a policy which we believe to be 
needless and mischievous. Our convic- 
tion is that every valuable object which 
has been gained might have been ob- 
tained at less outlay, and with much less 
of human suffering—indeed, with much 
greater certainty—if we had never been 
led into the course of policy which has 
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caused the spending of this money. At 
the same time, while I make that state- 
ment, I do not wish myself to discuss 
again the points which have already 
been so fully debated. Isee behind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the Judge 
Advocate General and other Gentlemen, 
who have special cause to support the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
no doubt that the whole of that magni- 
ficent majority which supports him on 
the present occasion will show the same 
unflinching support when the new taxes 
have to be imposed, and it becomes 
necessary to enforce the painful lesson 
that we must pay our way. I trust not 
one of them will be found to flinch from 
this task ; but that they will consistently 
rejoice at being able to carry to the 
fullest extent the consequences of their 
policy. But while I do not intend to 
touch at greater length upon the policy 
which has led to these proceedings, I 
am prepared to make a few remarks 
upon the financial aspect of the case. 
I hope the statement which has been 
made by my right hon. Friend will at- 
tract the attention of the people of this 
country, and that what he has said will 
sink deeply into its heart. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, it appears to me, 
are sapping by regular and constant 
progress the principles of financial re- 
sponsibility and control in this country. 
In the first place, I cannot help seeing 
that there is a practice growing up of 
holding back from Parliament, until a 
very late date, the knowledge of expen- 
diture that is coming on, and the tend- 
ency is indulged in of under-estimating 
that expenditure. I think, with the 
Estimates before us, we are justified in 
looking back to the Estimates given in 
the Budget. We were told that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
exactly say what the extent of those 
Supplementary Estimates would be. He 
said they would amount to £1,000,000, 
or, to put it moderately, £1,500,000, in- 
stead of which they come to between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000. I wish to 
say that it is a very novel and doubtful 
practice to submit Estimates inthat form. 
When it is said it may be £1,000,000 
or £1,500,000, it is casting abroad, and 
preventing the House of Commons dis- 
charging its duty; for in order to dis- 
charge its duty to the Throne, it must 
have before it definite statements. I do 
not mean that it is the duty of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to say— 
‘‘T may not be uncertain, but I cannot 
tell you what the sum will be;” but I 
hold it is for him, in conformity with 
precedent, usage, and principle, to state 
the outside amount; whether it is 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000. I think the 
mode adopted most objectionable. The 
statement was not only erroneous, but 
also, as far as we have been able to 
judge, it is impossible to conceive what 
excesses can have occurred since the 
period of the Budget, which required the 
Estimate then to be kept down to 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000, and which 
have now raised it to £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000. I must likewise object to 
the phrase, and the practice indicated by 
the phrase, about spreading the charge 
over three years, or two years. And I 
am obliged to my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) for quoting a passage 
from a speech of mine which I had for- 
gotten, in which I made a strong de- 
claration to that effect. This delusive 
method of dealing with a question of 
charge—it is of all methods the worst. 
It is far better to say, as Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis said—‘‘I have got 
here a deficiency, which I do not think 
it is convenient to supply just now.” 
Call it what you like, you have made an 
addition to the Debt of the country; 
you have spent money, and you have 
not replaced it in the pockets of the 
people. Talk about spreading it over 
one or two years! These are empty 
phrases—empty bubbles. It cannot be 
spread over a term of years. It is 
money spent, and it is money not re- 
placed. Itis an addition to the Debt 
of the country, and so you ought to 
treat it. Now, with regard to precedents. 
I am afraid Her Majesty’s Government 
are perfectly sick of all references to 
precedents. In other times it used to 
be considered material and important to 
refer to these precedents. It was the 
pride of the House of Commons—and 
it has been believed to be, in a very 
great degree, the safety of Parliament 
—that in all matters of public import- 
ance it was distinguished beyond every 
popular Assembly for the attention it 
paid to precedent, and for its wise and 
instinctive reluctance to be led beyond 
the bounds of precedent. You have 
heard a precedent from my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers). In 1859, on 
the 18th July, having a deficit of 
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£4,800,000, I proposed to raise Re. 
venue to the extent of £5,100,000, in 
order to meet it. Donot suppose I take 
any merit for that; it was no merit of 
mine. I believe Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, and my other Colleagues would 
have drummed me out of the Cabinet if 
I had proposed to deal with that deficit 
in the way that the present deficit is 
proposed to be dealt with. Such is the 
change of thetimes. I venture to make 
a further allusion, because it is neces- 
sary to do so in order to get a full view 
of the state of affairs in 1860. My 
right hon. Friend says truly that we 
took £1,300,000 out of the balances, 
The plan, in July, 1860, was to find 
£1,150,000 to meet the spirit duty, and 
we took £1,300,000 out of the balances, 
That was, of course, an addition to 
Debt, being so much diminution of the 
means of the country. But under what 
circumstances did we make that addition? 
What was the total amount of the 
charge for the China War in that year? 
In the beginning of the Session of 1860, 
we had to add to the Estimates of 1859 
the sum of £850,000; we then placed 
upon the first Estimates of the year— 
1860-1—the sum of £1,700,000, and we 
had to provide, in July 1861, for a further 
sum, which raised the entire charge for 
the China War, for the Session of 1860, 
to the sum of £5,850,000. We provided 
for that entirely from Revenue, except- 
ing only the sum of £1,300,000, which, 
as I have said, was substantially an ad- 
dition to Debt. Such was the entire 
cost of the China War. Sothatin 1859, 
having a deficit of £4,800,000, we pro- 
vided for the whole, excepting the sum 
of £1,300,000. .These are the old prin- 
ciples of British finance. They may not 
be very palatable to right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he had no doubt his proposal 
would be very palatable. I think, if he 
had come down to-day and said he had 
reduced the Income Tax to 2d. in the 
pound, in order to compliment the people 
upon the excellent feeling they had shown, 
and that with regard to any deficit re- 
sulting from this reduction, he would 
spread it over four or five years, his 
proposal would probably have been very 
popular. But what said my right hon. 
Friend in 1860? That year was one of 
the greatest severity I ever passed 
through in my life—it was a year 0 
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greatest possible anxiety. We raised 
the Income Tax to 10d. in the pound ; 
wo laid a new tax on spirits; and with 
that immense taxation—an Income Tax 
of 10d. in the pound—we had likewise 
to cope with the favourite scheme of 
those days, which was known as the 
“fortification scheme.” By dint of great 
efforts, the original Estimate for that 
scheme was cut down to £5,000,000. 
But how was it to be provided? The 
Government determined that they could 
not carry on the taxation, and the 
£5,000,000 was made up by Annuities, 
extending over a limited number of 
years. I remember very well the ad- 
mirable speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer criticizing that method of 
procedure, and showing what a danger- 
ous thing it was not to meet the ex- 
penses of the year within the year. 
Although we had an Income Tax of 
10d. in the pound; although we had to 
meet three-fourths of the China expendi- 
ture out of the Income Tax ; so rigid and 
Puritanical was the financial. virtue of 
my right hon. Friend that he was not 
satisfied with the additional burden for 
fortifications—not, perhaps, a very wise 
scheme, but a scheme that 99 out of 
every 100 Englishmen desired to have— 
and made an excellent speech, setting 
forth his objections to our proposal. I 
recommend that speech to the considera- 
tion of everybody in this House, and to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, I think it would be a very good 
thing indeed if he recurs to that speech, 
and refreshes his mind on the subject of 
the dangers of tampering with the 
principle on which all sound finance and 
all true financial control rests—that is, 
the principle of keeping the expenses of 
the year to the plans and projects of the 
year, and not professing to throw them 
upon one or two years to come, about 
which you can know nothing. As has 
been shown by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers), in speaking of the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it leads to the most disagreeable 
supposition with regard to the Revenue 
of the next year. I will not question 
the Estimates of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
is in a different position in the present 
state of trade in the country; still, I 
heard with satisfaction the declaration 
which he made—and I am sure he would 
not have made it except on serious con- 
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sideration—which conveys to me some 
comfort as to our financial situation. 
It is a marvellous thing if we are to get 
through, as he supposes, 12 months all 
for nothing; because the assumption of 
my right hon. Friend is not reduction 
of general Expenditure in 1879-80, but 
the total sweeping away of the extra 
expenditure which has brought upon us 
the special necessities of the present 
year. I understand the whole of that 
is to be swept away bodily. My right 
hon. Friend has attempted to make an 
estimate of the expenditure on Cyprus. 
I have not the smallest idea what that 
expenditure will be; but it appears to 
me, if you are going to have Cyprus, 
and if it is to bea military centre—a centre 
from which you may rapidly send forth 
your Military and Naval Forces—itis diffi- 
cult to understand how youcan get over 
the necessity of a large outlay in the first 
instance. I will not speak of buildings 
and telegraphs ; but what of harbours ? 
It is admitted that you have not got a 
harbour in the place. You have got 
roadsteads, it will be said. Well, the 
Downs is an admirable roadstead; but 
what would be the condition of this 
country if, when we wanted to send out 
a Military Force, we were obliged to 
embark men and stores from Dover? 
These matters are not at all tempting ; 
but certainly one’s mind is possessed 
withavery disagreeable anticipation ; and 
I feel some surprise at the boldness and 
courage with which my right hon. Friend 
assumes that the whole of this expen- 
diture is to be swept away as regards 
1879-80. I go back beyond the Crimean 
War; I look back over my very long 
Parliamentary experience, extending 
over a period of 39 or 40 years, for a 
proceeding which, in the slighest de- 
gree, resembles this. This proceeding 
is one in which we have before us an 
expenditure, incurred and to be provided 
for, reaching £6,000,000; we provide 
one-fourth of it, and the other three- 
fourths we send on, to be dealt with in 
future years, as those years will be able 
to meet it. That is to say, having a 
heavy deficit, we do not like to meet it ; 
and that, laying claim to the acquisition 
of a great deal of glory, still our confi- 
dence in that glory, and our confidence 
in the affections of the people about to 
be consolidated by that glory, is so 
moderate that we think it better not to 
try their patience. This is the condition 
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in which we stand; and as for precedent, 
the only precedent I can recollect—and 
it is one, I believe, not in the recollection 
of any other man now in Parliament— 
will be found by means of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates for the year 1839. 
Tn that year, there was a small deficiency 
upon the ordinary Expenditure ; and the 
independent Liberal Party in this House 
were eagerly set upon obtaining the 
introduction of a very important change 
—-a change which, perhaps, of all the 
changes that have been introduced in 
our times, has been the most extensive 
and the most beneficial in its effects 
relatively to the amount of inconvenience 
and loss which, in the first place, it 
occasioned. I suppose there were in- 
conveniences in those days, just as there 
are in these. I am no more responsible 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
those days than I am for the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then found, 
like my right hon. Friend, a great diffi- 
culty in saying what was the loss to the 
country by the introduction of the Penny 
Post. The rest of the world knew tole- 
rably well that they would lose £1,000,000 
to £1,500,000; but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not like to assume 
responsibility of any kind. In the first 
place, I believe he put in a Resolution ; 
but afterwards, in the financial Bill 
which he passed, he recognized the 
whole deficiency of the year, but said 
that he bound the House solemnly to 
provide for it next year. For the last 
38 years, however, that precedent has 
been remembered only to be eschewed, 
avoided, and condemned; but it is now 
renewed in a much larger form. One 
thing I do not recollect. I do not think 
I ever saw Sir Robert Peel, who was 
a calm and self-sustained man, moved 
with such indignation as on that occa- 
sion. I remember how he then said— 
‘‘The finance of this Government will be 
the ruin of this Government ;’’ and so 
it was; and how he also said, speaking 
of that very declaration of the House of 
Commons, that, having a deficit, they 
would not provide for it, but hand it 
over to the coming year— 

“ His opinion was, that it was the worst thing 
that had been done by the Reformed Parlia- 
ment.” 

I wonder with what sort of mind he would 
now contemplate the heirs of his Con- 
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practices—and among them there was 
none so strict as the rigour of his un. 
bending obstinacy about his country’s 
finance—adopting the proposal of a Con. 
servative Government for dealing with the 
finances of the country. No doubt, it is 
disagreeable to the Government to hear 
this incessant series of complaints. [| 
have no alternative but to join with 
others in complaining and protesting. 
We can, at the outside, but protest 
verbally; we have not the smallest 
chance of making any impression upon 
Gentlemen opposite; we care no more 
for the finance of Sir Robert Peel than 
for the finance of William Law and the 
Mississippi scheme. A time of war, 
and wholesale preparation for war, es- 
tablishes a set of rules and necessities 
that have no reference at all to the pre- 
sent state of things. The blame I lay 
is upon the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government collectively, not upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and when 
I reflect upon that policy, and the tri- 
umphant success which it has met with 
upon every occasion on which it has been 
challenged, down to last Saturday morn- 
ing, I cannot at all wonder that Her 
Majesty’s Government, after the proofs 
that they received of the unswerving 
fidelity of their followers, should expect 
of them what I have no doubt will be 
the case—that they will receive an ac- 
count, making provision for one-fourth 
of the deficiency of £6,000,000, and 
leaving the remaining three-fourths to 
the tender mercies and contingencies 
of the future. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD remarked, 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had not been successful in 
his reply to the statement of the hon. 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney). 
If, in 1855, when, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, we were in the midst of 
a great war, and could not possibly 
foresee the amount of our ultimate de- 
ficiency — the Liberal Government of 
that day nevertheless thought it con- 
sistent with sound finance to borrow 4 
large sum, and spread its repayment 
over a term of years—how much more 
was the present Government justified in 
adopting a similar course now, at a time 
when they had every reason to believe 
that peace had been assured. The 
right hon. Gentleman had objected 
to the precedent quoted by the hon. 
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ney); but he would not, perhaps, think 
it unfair to be reminded himself, with 
respect to the Income Tax, that he 
promised to take it off altogether with- 
out telling the country how it was to 
be done; the one case might, there- 

fore, be set against the other. In his 
opinion, the question of principle, and 
the amount of the excess in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, were fair and just 

ints to raise questions upon; but he 

had no doubt that right hon. Members on 
the front Bench would give some reasons 

why these Estimates were as they were. 
He thought that, considering the appli- 
cation which had been made of a large 
portion of the Expenditure, which none 
liked, but which he believed to be ne- 
cessary, to supply material for the Naval 
and Military Services, of which they 
were greatly in need, and which had 
placed them in a state of unprece- 
dented efficiency, the sum required by 
Her Majesty’s Government was reason- 
able. He hoped, with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that our Expenditure 
would not be so great as some hon. 
Members supposed, and, with regard to 
Cyprus, that it would rest upon a fair 
and sound basis. He should have agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) in his objection, on financial 
ground, to spreading expenditure of a 
normal kind over future years; but he 
ventured to submit what he believed to 
be a common-sense view of the case— 
namely, that the present Expenditure 
would not recur, and that it might be 
recouped out of the ordinary taxation 
of the country by judicious economy. 
He did not wish to be understood to 
mean the application of a system of un- 
wise parsimony. He thought the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for dealing with the money was a per- 
fectly right one, and he gave him his 
full support. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, the Statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
a very unsatisfactory one; he had a 
deficit of £6,516,000, and even with the 
estimated surplus of £2,210,000, a charge 
of £4,307,000 would be thrown on the 
country. It was proposed to meet that 
charge by the surplus of the two suc- 
ceeding years. There was a barometer, 
by which he could estimate how far the 
working classes could endure increased 
taxation; that barometer was therevenue 
obtained from Customs and Excise for 
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each of the five years preceding 1876. 
The average increase from Customs and 
Excise was £1,800,000; whereas last 
year, if they estimated, not only theactual 
falling off, but deducted the extra amount 
paid into the Exchequer during the two 
closing days, because of anticipated ad- 
vances upon certain articles of Excise 
and Oustoms, they would find that the 
actual deficiency was £570,000; or, in 
other words, instead of an annual in- 
crease of £1,800,000, they had a deficit 
of more than £500,000; and, as had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
it looked as if the deficiency this year 
would be even greater. What reason 
had they to suppose that next year the 
Expenditure would be the same as that 
of last year, or even of this year? They 
had every reason to anticipate that it 
would be greatly increased. It had been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract, that Cyprus 
alone must cause a considerable in- 
crease in our Expenditure, not to speak 
of the steady increase of the Educa- 
tion Estimates ; so that he (Mr. Holms) 
ventured to say that the estimate 
formed by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract was likely to prove very 
much under the mark. What was 
really the position? As yet they had 
had no Estimate furnished them of the 
probable expenditure in connection with 
the Eastern policy of the Government ; 
at least, he did not recollect that any 
statement had been made by any Mem- 
ber of the Government on that subject. 
He had been surprised that during 
the four nights’ debate so little had 
been said on the financial aspect 
of the whole of the Eastern Question. 
Let them look at Cyprus. The Govern- 
ment had taken 10,000 soldiers to that 
Island. He found that a British soldier, 
on an average, cost £106 per annum. 
This alone would give an expenditure 
of about £1,000,000 a-year, apart from 
any expenditure in connection with the 
Civil Service of Cyprus. That was 
not all. The Government had under- 
taken to defend Asia Minor—and, in 
fact, the whole of Turkey in Asia—against 
Russia; and in doing so they must, of 
course, incur a further expenditure. 
Cyprus was 600 miles from the Turkish 
frontier in Asia. Were the Government 
to wait with their 10,000 troops in Cy- 
prus until Russia invaded Asia Minor? 
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He should think that no prudent Go- 
vernment, which really meant to carry 
out its engagements, would do any- 
thing of the kind. He would remind 
the Committee that Turkey in Asia was 
not now the same as it was a year ago. 
Kars and Ardahan had been given up 
to Russia; and the consequence was 
that the Government had undertaken to 
defend Turkey in Asia without forts and 
with a feeble Ally. If they were really 
to undertake the defence of that country, 
he ventured to say that the Government 
would very likely have to do what had 
been done in India—namely, endeavour 
to raise a Native Militia, which should 
fight side by side with British troops. 
Well, all that would cost money—how 
muchnoman could tell. But that was not 
all. They would have the First Lord of the 
Admiralty coming down to the House 
and telling them that the Navy required 
to be strengthened, because of the en- 
gagements into which the Government 
had entered. Further, they had under- 
taken to insure that the Government 
of Turkey in Asia should be re- 
formed. They were told the other 
night by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that Turkey herself 
would effect the reforms referred to in 
the Ist Article of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention; but he did not say how 
it was possible for her to do so. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, however, took a 
different view; and, as he was at the 
head of the Foreign Office, they should 
rather be guided by his opinion, on this 
particular matter, than by that of the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. The noble Marquess said 
that— 


“Asiatic Turkey contained populations of 
many different races and creeds, possessing 
no capacity for self-government, and no aspira- 
tion for independence ;”’ 


and he went on, in a business-like way, 
in his despatch of the 30th of May, to 
state the particular course which he pro- 
posed to take for the purpose of effect- 
ing these reforms. But could anyone 
who had studied the history of India 
doubt that, in dealing with the Turkish 
Government, weak and in difficulties, 
the result would be that, in the end, the 
government of the whole country would 
fall into our hands? In the meantime, 
the system of carrying out reforms must 
cost this country a considerable amount 
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of money. Therefore, they had to an- 
ticipate a charge, which they must look in 
the face, for the Army, probably for the 
Navy, and certainly for carrying out 
these reforms. He should like to know 
from the Government, whether they had 
formed any estimate whatever of the 
probable cost? If they estimated it even 
at £2,000,000 a-year, he ventured to ask 
how they could possibly have any sur- 
plus, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, next year to meet the large deficit 
of £4,307,000? He thought that the 
only honest course was to raise the 
Revenue within the year which was 
necessary for defraying the Expenditure 
of the year. He confessed that if he 
was in the position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he should hesitate to 
raise the amount required by an addi- 
tional 2d. or 3d. in the pound from the 
Income Tax; because such a course 
would make the Eastern policy of the 
Government unpopular. At the same 
time, he had no hesitation in saying that 
the proper and fair mode of dealing with 
this matter was to raise within the year 
the money required to be expended. 
TreECHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, I recognize entirely 
the spirit in which my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), spoke when he said 
just now that he did not charge upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer personally, 
but upon the Government as a whole, 
what he objected to in their financial 
policy. At the same time, I am the 
organ of the Government in this matter, 
and I must take upon myself the respon- 
sibility for all that is done in regard to 
it. With regard to the observations 
which have been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), there is no doubt 
whatever that he has made—as he al- 
ways does upon these occasions—a very 
able financial speech; and I am quite 
ready to admit that he does good service 
in bringing these matters, from time to 
time, before the notice of the House, and 
of the public, and of the Government, 
in the clear way in which he makes his 
statements. Nevertheless, I cannot 
assent to all he has endeavoured to im- 
press upon us this evening. I admit, of 
course, the accuracy of his figures, 
generally speaking ; but I think he mis- 
understood—and, certainly, myright hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich mis- 
understood—one thing which I had said 
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with respect to next year. In speaking 
of the prospects for next year, they 
seemed to think that I had excluded the 

ossibility of any expenditure which 
could be set off against the £800,000, of 
which we have spoken as the Kaffir 
War expenditure in this year, and that 
Thad relied on the Estimate for next 
year on the assumption that I was to 
get rid of that expenditure. I have no 
doubt I expressed myself badly; but what 
I said was that, taking the surplus of 
£1,370,000, which is what I get this year, 
even although I have this year to provide 
£800,000 for the Kaffir War, and add- 
ing to it £600,000 as the remanet of the 
additional Income Tax, I get very 
nearly £2,000,000 of surplus to reckon 
upon next year, without taking into ac- 
count the chance of the non-recurrence 
of any such charge as that for the Kaffir 
War; and it was upon the assumption 
that I could reckon upon such a surplus 
that I thought it safe to spread the 
£4,000,000 over two years; because if 
we had to meet any more Kaffir War 
expenditure—which Heaven forbid !— 
or any other item of extraordinary ex- 
penditure, that sum of £800,000 would 
go some way towards meeting it. If, 
on the other hand, we are fortunate 
enough to escape any expenditure of 
that kind, my position, of course, will 
be so much the better. Then there was 
another point upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman dwelt—and I admit that he 
was within his right in making the ob- 
servations which he did make—and that 
was the prospect of our not realizing the 
Revenue that we have estimated we 
should realize this year. Well, I spoke 
with some little hesitation in my opening 
address ; because I felt myself obliged 
to admit that in some branches of Re- 
venue—especially on spirits—I might 
almost say entirely on spirits—there is a 
falling off. The other branches of Re- 
venue are keeping up; and we have a 
very good prospect of realizing the Esti- 
mates upon everything, as far as I can 
see at present, except, perhaps, spirits, 
and a portion of the Stamp Revenue. I 
do not wish to go into details ; I think it 
would be inconvenient; but I wish to 
state generally that I have gone into 
this matter with my Revenue advisers, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
these are the two points upon which 
there is danger. But we hope to do 
better on the Post Office; and we have 
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also reason to think that the calculations 
with regard to certain items of Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure are more careful 
than they might be. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I see no reason, without anti- 
cipating any great revival of trade, for 
being apprehensive that our Estimates 
will not be realized. Both of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have made some 
rather severe remarks upon the insuffi- 
ciency of the provision which I made at 
the time of the Budget Statement ; and 
it has been said that I ought to have 
known, and must have known, that we 
were likely to incur a much greater 
amount of expenditure. [Mr. CuiLpErs: 
Ought to have known; not must.] Well, 
that I ought to have known; but I think 
that if the Committee will really look 
broadly at what has been the course of 
affairs in connection with this expendi- 
ture, they will see how peculiarly diffi- 
cult—I might say absolutely impossible 
—it was this- year to forecast, from one 
month to another, what our expenditure 
would be. Just bear in mind what was 
the general policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to additional 
expenditure. What was the reason for 
that expenditure? It was this. We 
were anxious to keep out of war; but, 
at the same time, we felt it was neces- 
sary to take certain steps to endeavour 
to arrest the progress of the war that 
was going on, and to prevent certain 
consequences which we were afraid might 
arise. We believed that, by showing 
that this nation was in earnest, and pre- 
pared firmly to make certain demands— 
and if they were not conceded, to take 
the necessary steps to enforce them— 
we should succeed in bringing about the 
result which we desired; and I am not 
going too far in saying that ultimately 
we did so succeed. But we did not suc- 
ceed as quickly as we had hoped to do. 
It was our belief at first that the demon- 
stration of our intention to act vigorously, 
and to use force if necessary, would have 
sufficed to check what was going on. 
Well, it did not. Matters went further 
and further, and we were obliged to take 
further steps ; and as we did so we came 
to the point at which, from a combina- 
tion of circumstances, we did arrive at 
the result that had been contemplated. 
That was, at all events, our policy; but 
then, as we were absolutely unable to say 
at what point we might succeed, we 
could not say how far our expenditure 
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might go. When I spoke of £1,000,000 
or £1,500,000, as being the amount I 
thought we ought to spend, I said that 
which, from the information we then 
had, and from the opinions we then 
formed, I believed to be the true state of 
the case. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich actually went 
the length of saying that I ought 
not to use such slipshod language 
as even to talk of ‘ £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000,”" but that one ought to say 
£1,500,000 plump, and make provision 
for the highest possible expenditure. 
That raises rather a serious question. 
Are you, upon all occasions, to make 
provision to meet the highest possible 
expenditure? Because, if you do that, 
you will find that you are entering upon 
an extremely expensive course. If the 
largest possible expenditure should hap- 
pily not be incurred, then you will have 
imposed taxes which are not required ; 
and that certainly would produce an 
effect which was produced by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with very great 
applause on more than one occasion— 
they asked for a great deal of means, 
and at the end of the year came forward 
with a magnificent surplus. That is a 
course of policy which I do not ap- 
prove of; and I do not think that 
hon. Gentlemen generally on this side 
of the House approve of it either. 
I admit it is very heroic and looks very 
well; but, on the other hand, I think it 
is inconvenient to the taxpayers and to 
the trade of the country that you should 
increase taxes more thanis necessary. I 
think myself it is wiser and better that 
you should do something moderate in 
the way of spreading over one or two or 
three years an ascertained expenditure 
which is within moderate limits, and 
which can be extinguished and disposed 
of without causing inconvenient fluctua- 
tions of taxes. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich taunts me 
because he says that in 1860, when it 
was proposed by the Government of that 
day, of which he was a distinguished 
Member and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to raise a loan for fortifications 
and spread it over 25 years, I objected 
to the proposal, and urged that the 
thing would be done better and more 
properly by the addition of proper 
amounts to the Estimates within the 
year. I still think that, having regard 
to the long period of 25 years over 
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which the expenditure was proposed to 
be spread, it was a reasonable contention 
on my part; but I was young at that 
time, and my right hon. Friend had had 
far greater experience, and, at any rate, 
the speech, which he is now good enough 
to call an excellent one, failed entirely to 
produce any effect upon him at the time, 
That, however, is a purely personal 
affair; but with ee to the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract, I am ready to 
admit that in all those cases to which he 
has referred all charges were met by 
taxation, and by taxation imposed 
within the year. I do not deny it atall; 
and I am not now prepared to enter into 
a discussion about the circumstances of 
each and every one of these cases. I 
think there were some circumstances 
that might make them stronger, and 
others that might make them weaker; 
but I base this proposal, not, I am 
bound to say, on the precedent of cases 
of that kind, but upon what I believe to 
be the right and proper course to be 
taken for the good of the country. I 
think you must look at it in this way. 
This has been an exceptional transac- 
tion. It is one, if our view is right— 
and the House has been good enough to 
support us in that view—in which we 
have expended a considerable—but not 
by any means an enormous—sum of 
money in averting what might have been 
a most serious burden upon the country 
for generations to come. If we had 
gone into a war, there is no saying what 
the limit to that burden might have 
been. I think it is not unreasonable 
that we should endeavour to spread that 
charge over the short period of threo 
years; and looking to the state of the 
country, and the present depressed con- 
dition of many classes amongst us, I 
think it is desirable that we should not 
worry them by increasing taxation 
which, according to the hypothesis, was 
after a few months to be taken off again. 
Of course, if we were told that we should 
have to raise the level of our taxation, 
that would be a very different thing; 
and in one of the cases mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract—the case of the year 1860— 
our military Expenditure was raised toa 
level, from which it did not fall for a 
good many years afterwards. I may 
instance one of the reasons which ap- 
pears to me to justify our dividing this 
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expenditure in the way we have done. 
What has been one of the largest items 
—perhaps, the very largest single item 
_that has been paid for out of this 
Vote? Why, the item for the purchase 
of ships. We have spent £1,500,000 in 
the purchase of ships, which it would 
have taken four years to build. There 
is surely nothing very unreasonable, 
under the circumstances, in spreading 
over three years expenditure from which 
I am sanguine enough to hope that this 
wise purchase affords us some prospect 
of relief. However, I will not say more 
upon that point, except that I do not 
wish it to be understood that, because I 
did not enter into any sanguine calcula- 
tions as to the possibility of reductions 
in ordinary expenditure next year, I 
have, therefore, no hope that we may 
have such reductions. I feel sure it is 
the duty of the Government—and cer- 
tainly it is the interest of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—to press most earn- 
estly for such wise economy and reduc- 
tions in the ordinary expenditure as may 
be attainable; and I can promise the 
Committee that that matter will not 
escape my attention. There is, I think, 
very little else of which I need take 
notice, except some observations that 
have been made with regard to the pro- 
bable cost of Cyprus. I am not in a 
position at the present moment to enter 
into any detailed calculations on that 
subject, for it is an entire misconception 
to suppose that we have had this matterin 
our minds, or that there has been any 
plan of occupying or retaining Cyprus, 
for the length of time that has been sup- 
posed. It is only within a very recent 
period that our attention has been con- 
centrated on that Island. As regards 
the military Expenditure, my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
will presently state what he believes to 
be the proper amount of forces; but it 
will be very far short, indeed, of any- 
thing that we have heard of in the 
course of this discussion. I should say 
that some 2,000 soldiers would be amply 
sufficient for the occupation of the 
Island; but I would rather not enter 
into a point of military detail. There 
will, of course, be some expenses of a 
moderate character for the administra- 
tion of the Island in the first instance ; 
but it must be remembered that we have 
to look to the revenues of the Island to 
support the charges; and though it may 
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not be possible to make these revenues 
support all the charges in the first year, 
Ihave no doubt that we shall be able 
hereafter, by a proper administration, 
to make them bear their own charges. 
At all events, they ought to do so; and 
that is a matter to which our attention 
is directed. The distinguished gentle- 
man who has gone out now as High 
Commissioner (Sir Garnet Wolseley) is 
charged with the duty of making a full 
Report on all these matters; and by the 
time the House re-assembles, I have no 
doubt we shall be in a position to give 
much fuller information than it is at 
present in my power to do. I do not 
know that there are any other points on 
which I need make any observations. I 
think, if I were to go into all the prece- 
dents of former years, I could show a 
good many cases in which Estimates 
have been made, and expenditure in- 
curred, with reference not only to the 
finance of a single year, but with refer- 
ence to the finance of the year follow- 
ing, and even of several years following. 
I think I could find cases in which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich himself had incurred expen- 
diture of that kind. I confess that my 
recollection, although I have not re- 
freshed it very lately, leads me to think 
that the first idea of issuing Exchequer 
Bonds for a limited term of years origi- 
nated with the proposals made in 1853, 
when these Bonds were to be issued and 
to run for seven years, in order to cover 
the process of the extinction of the In- 
come Tax; and other cases I am certain 
could be found in which great financial 
operations were instituted to involve 
certain sacrifices of the Revenue for one 
year, and in which the Revenue of the 
next year was to be brought into ac- 
count in order to provide for the whole 
charge. I remember that Sir Henry 
Willoughby used to be very critical at 
that time and denounced the practice, 
and that it was warmly defended by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was then 
responsible for it. I do not say that 
these precedents can be regarded as en- 
tirely on all-fours. What I say is, that 
the doctrine which appears to be laid 
down—that every emergency is to be 
met by an addition to the Income Tax— 
is a very dangerous one, and that it is a 
bad principle to raise taxation to cover 
a maximum amount of estimated expen- 
diture. I could not help being amused 
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from an article, which I saw the other 
day. ‘The newspaper writer was de- 
nouncing the extravagance of the Tory 
Government, and comparing it with the 
economy of their Predecessors, and this 
expression was used which rather amused 
me. Iam quoting from The Manchester 
Examiner and Times of a few days ago. 
The Revenue receipts, it was here said, 
were £2 8s. 2d. per head of the popula- 
tion in 1873-4, and fell to £2 7s. 8d. in 
the fourth year of Tory rule; while the 
proportion of the expenditure per head, 
which was reduced to £2 4s. 5d. in my 
right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
last year of Office, is now £2 9s. 3d. It 
struck me that this was a very round- 
about way of saying that the Tory Go- 
vernment took less out of the people 
and spent more for their benefit than 
its Predecessors. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had more than once in 
his last remarks spoken of spreading ex- 
penditure over three years ; but the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had clearly shown that this wasa 
mis-description of the Government pro- 
posals. The expenditure was already in- 
curred, and it was its repayment that 
was to be spread over three years. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) seemed to be misleading 
himselfby a falseanalogy. Ifthe Govern- 
ment were going to erect buildings, to con- 
struct fortifications, or build ships, they 
might spread the expenditure over a 
period of years; but what was now pro- 
posed was obviously different. The 
country, he believed, would hear with 
considerable regret the large amount of 
Supplementary Estimates which they 
were called upon to meet, and the ex- 
penditure on the Kaffir War would be 
heard of with surprise. No one had 
the least idea they were incurring so 
heavy a liability in South Africa. He 
had not supported the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) in the strenu- 
ous opposition he offered last Session to 
the Government’s South African policy ; 
but he could not help feeling that the 
subsequent course of events had, to a 
certain extent, followed the course prophe- 
sied by the hon. Member. As our frontier 
in South Africa was pushed further North 
it became naturally more extended ; and 
he would suggest to the Government 
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would not be wise to take some steps to 
provide for future expenditure of this 
kind by arrangements with reference to 
the land by which we could repay our- 
selves. He’ felt that the expenditure 
which formed the bulk of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates had been, to a great 
extent, useless. In his opinion, it would 
have been more easy for Russia to have 





yielded to the wishes of this country if 
they had been expressed in a somewhat 
less warlike manner; and when he com- 
pared the Treaty of San Stefano with 
the Treaty of Berlin, and saw what the 
changes made in the arrangements of 
the former Treaty really were, he could 
not help thinking that the country had 
got very little for their money. In some 
respects he preferred the Treaty of San 
Stefano to that of Berlin; because he 
believed a strong Bulgaria was desirable 
in the interests of this country, and 
would have conduced to the happiness 
of the people in that region. As re- 
garded Cyprus, no hon. Member who 
had yet spoken had expected that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be able to 
give even an approximate estimate of 
what the cost of our occupation of that 
Island would be; but he thought they 
had a right to expect some idea of the 
policy of the Government in respect to 
that Island. Did the Government con- 
template making large harbours there? 
Or did they intend to undertake any 
large public works? If the acquisition 
of Cyprus had been the result of such a 
sudden idea that the Government had 
not yet formed any deliberate inten- 
tions, it seemed to him that it was not 
wise on their part to take the Island 
with so little consideration. A much 
larger number of men than 2,000 would 
have to be placed in the Island if our 
occupation of it was intended to put us 
in a position of preventing the progress 
of Russia in Asia Minor. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer used a danger- 
ous expression in the course of his speech 
when he spoke of ‘‘ exceptional expen- 
diture.”” There was always exceptional 
expenditure, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that it could be avoided next 
year or the year after. The China 
War afforded no precedent for the pre- 
sent financial proposals, since an indem- 
nity was received from China which 
covered much of the deficit there might 
otherwise have been. Much had been 
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lately heard about the Imperial policy of 
this country. Would it not have been 
more consistent with Imperial policy, and 
more likely to produce an effective im- 
pression abroad, if this expenditure had 
been met at once out of income. If less 
popular at home, it would have been 
more prudent. The course of postponing 
payment did not appear calculated to 
give foreign Governments a high opinion 
of our financial strength. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the right 
hon. Members for Pontefract and Green- 
wich (Mr. Childers and Mr. Gladstone) 
had bestowed upon the propositions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer criticism 
most wide, searching, and retrospective, 
and certainly not flattering. He was 
utterly unprepared to follow them in 
their wide and discursive review, and 
would content himself with some re- 
marks with reference to the present 
year. He was struck with the regard 
of the right hon. Gentlemen for pre- 
cedents, and especially for precedents 
set by themselves. Precedent was not 
always to be implicitly followed. It 
must sometimes be regarded, not as 
an example, but as a warning ; and this 
remark applied, in his opinion, to many 
of the precedents of the last 10 or 20 
years. The right hon. Member for 
Pontefract said that the four months of 
the present financial year already in- 
dicated a deficiency of £400,000, and 
thence he argued that at the end of the 
financial year there would be a very 
large deficiency for which the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer had made no provision. 
Admitting the right hon. Gentleman’s 
premisses, he must demur to his conclu- 
sion. During the last few months, the 
industry and enterprize of the country 
had been paralyzed, partly by the ap- 
prehension of war, and partly by the 
action of the labouring classes, who 
chose to strike. "What reason was there 
to apprehend that this state of things 
would last for the next eight months ? 
He believed that, as after a storm came 
a lull, and after a lull a storm, so the 
period of inaction from which the country 
was now emerging would probably be 
one of great activity in trade, and a 
consequent increase in Exchequer re- 
ceipts. It was, therefore, perfectly legi- 
timate that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should anticipate that the financial 
year, 1878-9, would be, at least, as pro- 
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doubted the utility of making criticisms 
upon certain possible shortcomings in 
the Estimates of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, months before the events 
occurred, which alone could give reality 
and force to those criticisms. A Budget 
was necessarily a matter of opinion, and 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
formed his conclusions upon grounds 
presented to him and advice given by 
those best able to help him, he had done 
his duty. No man could be responsible 
for circumstances which might after- 
wards entirely disturb his reckoning. 
The circumstances of the Congress could 
not have been foreseen by any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he could not blame 
him for having now to make this second 
Statement. The question now to be 
considered was, not whether the Esti- 
mates ought to have been produced ear- 
lier, buthow the chargesnow thrownupon 
thefinances ofthe country were to be met ? 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
based his criticisms mainly upon what 
had been done in 1859-60, when a 
deficiency of £5,000,000 was met bya 
proposal to increase the Income Tax by 
4d. in the pound. Did his right hon. 
Friend propose that a similar course 
should be followed now? If not, he 
failed to see what he could censure in 
the present arrangement. He gathered 
that the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
righthon. Member for Greenwich, wished 
the Expenditure of the year to be pro- 
vided for out of the Revenue of the year. 
What taxes were in that case to be re- 
sorted to in order to meet the additional 
outlay which had been incurred? To 
that outlay he confessed he entertained, 
in the first instance, the strongest pos- 
sible objection. He did not believe that 
the demand for £6,000,000, to make a 
display before Powers, with whom we 
were negotiating, was a legitimate 
demand; and he had thought since, that 
other proceedings, of a more or less 
sensational character, were not such as 
were necessary to a country in a position 
like ours. But men of far greater ex- 
perience, and larger political knowledge, 
than himself, in whose opinion he had 
great confidence, had expressed to him a 
contrary view, and had assured him, 
from their knowledge of Oriental Go- 
vernments, that the exhibition of mate- 
rial force made by the English Govern- 
ment was calculated to have, and did 
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bringing about a successful settlement of 
the question at issue. The charges had 
now to be met; and the question was, 
whether they were to be met by special 
taxation, or partly by taxation and 
partly by dividing the payment over a 
series of years? The Income Tax had 
already been raised from 3d. to 5d., and 
he thought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done wisely in not increas- 
ing it. Looking, as he did, on the In- 
come Tax, knowing its iniquity, its 
oppressive character, and the waste, 
both moral and material, accompany- 
ing its collection, he felt every in- 
crease of the tax as asensible pain. He 
had not remarked that the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, in their contrast of 
the present and late Government, had 
adverted to the different measures taken 
by the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer for the 
reduction of Debt. Eighteen or 20 years 
ago, no distinct preparations were made 
for the redemption of Debt, except in a 
limited way by Terminable Annuities. 
The present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had insured the paying off of 
£5,000,000 by a very simple operation. 
In two years he would have paid off 
£10,000,000 of the National Debt—a 
sum equal to, if not exceeding, the 
amounts he might temporarily require 
on loan. If, then, the National 
Debt, instead of being greviously en- 
larged, was to be reduced, he saw no 
reason to censure the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; for he 
was sure that, except under pressure of 
urgent necessity, any alteration in the 
fiscal policy of the country was a dis- 
advantage. For a great national pur- 
pose, the difficulties and disturbances of 
such an alteration might be submitted 
to; but, for example, to vary repeatedly 
the Income Tax was in itself an evil, 
apart from the objections he enter- 
tained towards it on account of the 
iniquitous mode in which it was levied. 
In what he had said he spoke with one 
reservation—Cyprus. Of the expendi- 
ture there the Committee had been told 
nothing ; and, therefore, he would say 
nothing, except this—that he devoutly 
trusted the Government would not 
attempt to govern that Island, and raise 
the Queen’s flag there, while the Sultan 
retained a Sovereignty over it, but would 
acquire the fee-simple of the property, 
if we were to undertake its management 
and rule. This was especially necessary 
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when, as he saw, this country was alread 

making industrial engagements there, 
He had heard of projected commercial 
operations of every kind in connection 
with the Island. The Government 
themselves, he believed, were already 
undertaking national works of consider- 
able magnitude. He sincerely protested 
against English people’s money being 
invested in the Island of Cyprus until 
the Island of Cyprus became the English 
people’s property. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Perhaps my right 
hon. Friend will allow me to remind him 
that I read the figures from the official 
Return, showing that we were paying, 
in 1859, on account of interest and re- 
duction of Debt, £1,200,000 more than 
now. [Mr. J. G. Hupparp: Of that 
kind of Debt ?] Yes. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has entirely 
failed to give any satisfactory reason 
whatever for having adopted a course so 
unprecedented in regard to the financial 
arrangements of this country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I daresay, trusts to the 
very large majority he has at his back 
who are prepared to support the Govern- 
ment. No arguments would justify the 
extraordinary course in view of deficien- 
cies not to impose additional taxes, but 
to incur additional obligations as to the 
future, in a manner that no one can 
speak positively as to how they are to 
be met. He has taken that course, be- 
cause it is perfectly well understood by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that if the Government begin to 
lay on additional taxation at the present 
time, they would secure a large amount 
of public disapproval and disappoint- 
ment. If the Government had exercised 
the thrift which was displayed by the 
Government of the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), they 
would have no need to come to the 
House for additional taxation, for they 
would have had no difficulty in meeting 
the increased Expenditure. Let hon. 
Gentlemen cast an eye over the Returns 
of Expenditure during the years in which 
the late Government administered the 
affairs of this country. He will find 
that during the time the present Govern- 
ment have been in Office, the Expenditure 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Civil 
Services, have been steadily increasing, 
and they are now spending, in their 
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ordinary Expenditure, some £10,000,000 
or £12,000,000 more than the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich did. If the 
Conservative Government had exercised 
the same economy, they would have had 
no difficulty in meeting the increased 
charges, without coming down to the 
House with such proposals as had been 
laid on the Table. Is the country likely 
to be satisfied with an expenditure of 
£7,000,000 for objects which the Govern- 
ment cannot describe or justify? The 
right hon. Gentleman now acknowledges 
that the Government have not seriously 
considered what is to be done with 
Cyprus. I have listened with astonish- 
ment to the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—that he can give us 
no information about Cyprus, and that 
it had been for so short a time under the 
notice of the Government, that the 
Cabinet have not yet determined what 
they are to do with this possession. In- 
stead of there being 10,000 troops 
stationed at Cyprus, there will be only 
2,000; therefore it is said that the ex- 
pense will not be so great. So far as I 
can judge from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far 
from being useful for offensive purposes 
in Asia Minor, the possession of the 
Island is to be a sham and a pretence, 
yet it is hung out before the country as 
being a great stroke of policy. If we 
are to have docks suitable for the re- 
ception of large vessels of war, and if 
we are to have forts and barracks neces- 
sary for accommodating alarge numberof 
troops in Cyprus for offensive purposes 
in Asia Minor—although I do not believe 
that it would answer the end in view— 
that would be an intelligible policy. But 
what can 2,000 troops do in Cyprus 
when there is no harbour for vessels of 
war? It is altogether a sham. The 
Government say they have secured peace; 
and it is said that we have such an 
interest in peace that the expense in- 
curred in maintaining it has been small 
as compared with that of war ; and that 
we may, therefore, fairly leave the ex- 
penditure to be met by the taxpayers in 
the next two years. Well, I have no 
doubt whatever that the country is 
gratified that we have got peace; and 
that if we had entered into the wicked- 
ness and crime of war, we should have 
laid much heavier burdens on the 
ountry. But the danger to peace was 
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the creation of the Government them- 
selves. Peace was not menaced, except 
by the Government in disturbing the 
concert in Europe. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can give us no definite 
information as to the arrangements of 
the next two years, and he has only, in 
my judgment, taken the course he has 
always taken during the whole Session 
whenever the Government have come 
down to the House to make any demand 
upon the Public Exchequer. They have 
never given us sufficient information. I 
think I am justified in saying that the 
statements they have made have been 
misleading statements. When the Vote 
of £6,000,000 was asked for, we were 
told from the Government Bench that it 
was extremely probable that no portion 
of that Vote of Credit would be spent, 
or only a very small portion. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer excuses 
the Government by saying that new 
circumstances have arisen which were 
not contemplated. How soon did they 
arise? As soon as the Government was 
granted the money they began to spend 
it, although the cireumstances remained 
exactly the same. There is one reason 
that accounts very much for the fact that 
misleading statements are placed before 
us. This difficulty has arisen from the 
fact that the Government have only been 
in the same mind for a short time at 
once. For several months there was a 
kind of hysterical policy on the part of 
the Government. They seem to have 
been excited by one thing, and then by 
another, and they took steps which 
afterwards they were disposed to change, 
or in some manner to withdraw. We 
know now that great differences existed 
even in the Cabinet itself; so that it 
was almost impossible for Members of 
the Government in the House to give a 
clear statement as to the determination 
of the Government. There was an idea 
on the part of several Members of the 
Government that the £6,000,000 would 
not be wanted. I think there have been 
several occasions on which steps were 
taken on information which may have 
proved afterwards to be inaccurate, and 
which justified the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in saying that he found it 
quite impossible to give the House full 
information. There was one notable 
case in which the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had told us that 
the Cabinet were possessed of informa- 
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tion of so serious a character that they 
could not disregard it, and it was after- 
wards found that that information was 
incorrect. I should like to ask the Go- 
vernment what that information was, 
and what were the steps taken by the 
Government in consequence of the in- 
formation? The probability is that it 
had very much to do with the movement 
of the Indian troops. I fear it is utterly 
impossible to oppose the proposition of 
the Government. We believe that the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, although made in good faith, 
is made on calculations which will not 
prove to be correct, and that next year 
the Expenditure will be far more than he 
contemplates at present. Of course, we 
cannot carry our opposition to these 
propositions further than a protest; but 
whatever course is taken by the Govern- 
ment to put off the evil day, this ex- 
penditure, which has been so lavishly 
incurred, will have to be met sooner or 
later. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
there were one or two points of practical 
importance to which he would refer. 
Some of the remarks of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
answered. He wanted very much to 
know if we had got to the end of the 
expenditure with regard to the Indian 
troops? It was thought they were to 
remain at Malta ; but now they had been 
removed to Cyprus, which must raise the 
expense very considerably. From the 
beginning the expense of thesetroops was 
very largeindeed. They had given pecu- 
niary encouragement to the Sepoys in 
order to secure their loyalty. Those In- 
dian troops—men and officers — were 
excessively highly paid, and were bri- 
gaded with European troops, who were 
less highly paid. Some weeks ago 
he made a Motion for a Committee to 
inquire into the matter. When hecame 
down to the House he met the Secretary 
of State for War (Colonel Stanley), who 
said the Government were willing to accept 
that proposal in substance, and as soon as 
the troops were settled, that Committee 
would be granted. When they were 
settled in Malta he renewed his applica- 
tion from day to day for several weeks ; 
but the matter was still delayed, though 
he was always told the Committee was 
to come off as soon as possible. He 
confessed that towards the end of July 
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his patience got exhausted ; but, at last 
after many inquiries, he was pleased to 
learn that the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was prepared to appoint a Com. 
mittee. The Committee being appointed 
he was in hopes that he would obtain 
information, which would be valuable, 
with regard to the actual cost of these 
troops. When the Committee met a 
very great surprise was in store for him, 
He found that instead of communicating 
with himself previous to the sitting of 
this Committee, the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had placed himself in 
communication with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), who 
was away in the country. When he came 
up the noble Lord (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
communicated with that right hon. Gen- 
tleman without any knowledge on his 
(Sir George Campbell’s) part. When the 
Committee met and the noble Lord was 
voted into the Chair, he proposed that 
the Committee should do nothing at all, 
but should postpone operations until 
next year. He was quite convinced 
that valuable information would be 
obtained if only one witness from the 
Indian Office was examined, and per- 
haps one from the War Office. He 
was taken very much by surprise, and 
he did not think that he had been 
quite well treated in the matter. So 
much did this feeling prevail in the 
Committee, that although the official 
and ex-official elements had combined, 
on a division the numbers were 6 
and 6, and the motion for adjournment 
was carried by the casting vote of the 
noble Lord asChairman. The noble Lord 
said the Government wished to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Committee. 
That could hardly be so when six inde- 
pendent Members were in favour of 
going on, and the adjournment was 
only carried by the casting vote of the 
noble Lord himself. Next morning 
there were telegrams from Cyprus that 
the Indian troops were to be sent back 
to India. The real fact probably was 
that the Indian troops were excessively 
expensive, and, being in a difficulty, the 
Government were very anxious to send 
them back to India. That being 80, it 
was not exactly convenient to the Go- 
vernment that the exact pay and allow- 
ances should be examined. He was 
quite sure, if the noble Lord had told 
him there was any difficulty, he should 
have been the last man to have pressed 
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on any exposure contrary to the interests 
ofthe Public Service. He (Sir George 
Campbell) was not without suspicion now 
that these non-proeeedings of the Com- 
mittee were connected with the deter- 
mination of the Government to get rid 
of these troops. As regarded Cyprus, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them fairly that it was quite 
impossible for the Government to esti- 
mate what would be the cost of the 
administration of Cyprus. But the sum 
put down in the Estimates for the ex- 
penses at Cyprus was not only not suffi- 
cient, but was quite absurd. What was 
that sum—£25,000? It might be that 
the Government would reduce the num- 
ber of troops to 2,000 men. He was 
quite prepared to admit that 2,000 men 
were amply sufficient to maintain order 
in Cyprus. If, however, the objects of 
taking Cyprus were those set forth by 
the Government to assist in the défence 
of Asia Minor, then 2,000 men would 
not be sufficient for any purpose of that 
kind. That would not be enough for 
offensive purposes, nor for defensive 
urposes. We should not dare to leave 

alta with 2,000 men. Cyprus, it 
seemed to him, was much less defen- 
sible. His own view was that it would 
be much better that we should not at- 
tempt to maintain a defensive position 
in Cyprus. Therefore he should be glad 
to learn that that was not proposed by 
the Government, whatever they intended 
todo. He must say still that, in his opi- 
nion, this estimate of £25,000 for the 
whole military expenses of Cyprus, in a 
year of which so many months had yet to 
run, was quite inadequate, and, in fact, 
ridiculous. Parliamentary Papers, is- 
sued only that morning, had shown how 
great the expense was likely to be. It 
was pretty clear that the whole of the 
property, including public buildings, 
which was up to the date of the Conven- 
tion the property of the Sultan, was to 
remain in his own hands. Unless he 
was misinformed, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
instead of having possession handed over 
to him of the Turkish buildings for the 
purpose of his Government, had been 
compelled to go about begging the 
Greeks to rent him houses, and the de- 
mands of the Greeks were so exorbitant 
that he had been compelled to go out- 
side the town, which was, practically, 
the seat of his Government. This was 
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position to be occupied by the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, who had 
undertaken the defence of Asiatic Tur- 
key, and the occupation of Cyprus as 
part of the arrangement. The expenses 
that would have to be undertaken would 
turn out to be very great indeed. The 
cost of the Governor General and his 
staff would certainly be very consider- 
able, and large cost would be entailed 
by the maintenance of a sufficient Force 
in the Island to enable us to carry out 
the undertaking upon which we had 
entered. It had now become quite 
clear that Cyprus was an unhealthy 
Island, at any rate, at this season of the 
year. In this connection he wished to 
give a word of very serious warning to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and he was 
sure that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man below him (Sir George Balfour) 
would confirm him, that in a region and 
climate productive of autumnal agues 
and fevers, Native Indian troops would 
suffer much more severely than Euro- 
peans in circumstances where they were 
ill-protected against malarious influ- 
ences.. Experience of what had happened 
in India led him to believe that in a 
climate like that of Cyprus they would 
have whole battalions of Native troops 
going on the sick list, unless very large 
sums of money were expended in build- 
ing suitable barracks in salubrious parts 
of the Island. Unless this was done, 
the only chance of saving the Native 
troops was to send them back at once to 
India. He was one of those who were’ 
extremely anxious that the experiment 
of employing Native Indian troops in 
Europe should be fairly tried; and, 
therefore, he should be extremely sorry 
if any ground were given for supposing 
that in either a financial or a sanitary 
point of view the bringing of Native 
troops from India to Europe had proved 
a failure. It would certainly not be a 
very glorious ending to this experiment 
to be compelled to take the troops back 
to India before sufficient opportunity 
had been given for testing their capa- 
bilities for service in Europe. Butif the 
Island was unhealthy, and the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to spend more 
money than that which was contemplated 
by the Estimate, the best thing to be done 
would be to send the Native troops back 
to India as soon as the commissariat 
arrangements admitted of their transport. 
Such a course would certainly have the 
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effect of bringing the experiment to an 
end before it had been really tried ; but 
it would be better to do this than to 
have the troops decimated by sickness. 
The Estimate for the civil administra- 
tion of Cyprus was even more ridiculous 
than that for the expense of the military 
services of the Island. The amount 
proposed to be taken was £8,000. He 
had had a good deal of experience in 
the administration of new territories 
taken over from indigenous Adminis- 
trations; and he felt sure that, no matter 
how fertile and prosperous the com- 
munity annexed might be, a great ex- 
pease must be incurred in the first 
instance. How much greater, there- 
fore, must be the cost of taking over 
this wretchedly misgoverned and har- 
ried Island from the Turks? One 
important point in connection with 
this question had been overlooked. 
It had been said that, in all probability, 
the Revenue would pay the expenditure ; 
but it seemed to be forgotten that we 
had undertaken to pay over to the Turks 
a sum equalling the Revenue which they 
had hitherto derived from the Island, 
and that there was a vast difference be- 
tween the English and Turkish modes of 
administration, particularly as far as 
the levying and collection of taxes was 
concerned. Up to the present, the 
Turkish expenditure in Cyprus had been 
almost infinitesimal, and the Turkish 
officials had been allowed by their Go- 
vernment, in accordance with Oriental 
‘custom, to live upon the people of the 
Island. England could not harry the 
Island as Turkey had done; she could 
not, therefore, raise a Revenue as large 
as that which had been raised by the 
Turks, and her expenditure would, of 
necessity, be much greater than it had 
been under Turkish rule. England 
would require much larger Government 
establishments, and would have to pay 
for them, instead of allowing the officials 
to pay themselves at the expense of the 
people as the Turks had done. It was 
also clear that they would have to pay 
on a large scale, judging from the de- 
mands which had already been made by 
the Greeks upon Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
since his arrival in Cyprus. He, there- 
fore, thought this Estimate of £8,000 
was utterly ridiculous and misleading, 
and in no degree representing a fair 
estimate of what the actual expense 
would be. 
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He wished, also, to say a word ag 
to the expense of the Kaffir War. 
He came down to the House prepared 
to hear that the sum of £300,000, 
put down upon the Estimates as the 
probable cost of the War, would not be 
sufficient to meet it ; and he was anxious 
to ask the Government whether he was 
notright in his conjecture? But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had anticipated his objection 
by stating that another £400,000 would 
be necessary on account of this War. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) in thinking that the Govern- 
ment had not treated the House fairly in 
reference to this matter. He had him- 
self hammered constantly at this ques- 
tion, because he had been anxious to 
know whether the money spent at the 
Cape was Colonial money, or whether it 
was drawn from the Imperial Exche- 
quer ; and he had been continually met 
with the statement that the expenditure 
would be but small. Now, however, 
the House was told that, in addition to 
the amount originally contemplated, 
over £400,000 would be necessary, mak- 
ing over £700,000 in all. He had always 
had a sort of uncomfortable suspicion in 
reference to this matter. He was, from 
the first, quite sure that there was no 
man in the Empire better fitted to deal 
with the administration of affairs at the 
Cape than Sir Bartle Frere, and sub- 
sequent events had shown that he was 
right in his opinion. But it struck him 
throughout that, eminent as were the 
qualities of Sir Bartle Frere, and great 
as were his merits, there was something 
almost superhuman in the task of recon- 
ciling the different parties at the Cape, 
and establishing a sort of happy family 
there with arrangementstocarry on a war. 
It had occurred to him throughout that, 
added to his eminent qualities, Sir Bartle 
Frere had British money behind him; 
and it now appeared this was the case. 
The opposition at the Cape seemed to 
have disappeared ; everything had the 
appearance of being perfectly amicable; 
but these circumstances were coupled 
with the fact that England was to 
pay £743,000 towards the expenses 
of the Kaffir War. He was afraid that 
the House of Commons had not been 
fairly dealt with; that, in fact, the op- 
posing parties at the Cape had been, as 
it were, “‘ squared” with British money, 
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without the consent of Parliament, 
and that we had been paying them—and 
paying them very well indeed — for 
fighting their own battles. This could 
not be regarded asa satisfactory state of 
things. With regard to the future, it 
must be borne in mind that although the 
Kaffir War was practically at an end, 
or was speedily approaching it, owing 
to the very eminent qualities of Sir 
Bartle Frere, there was a threatened 
war in the Transvaal. He hoped the 
war would be averted ; but as the whole 
civil administration of that part of Africa 
was on our hands, he feared that a 
moderate sum of money would be neces- 
sary for the purpose of conducting that 
administration in a peaceful manner, 
or a still larger demand in order to the 
carrying on of wars in that, at present, 
disturbed territory. On all these grounds, 
he thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, in the Statement he made in 
Committee of Ways and Means, under- 
estimated the real character of the de- 
mands he would eventually find it neces- 
sary to make upon the Imperial Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought, in his opinion, to have met 
the whole matter more boldly, and 
to have called upon the country to 
pay, by means of an increased taxation, 
for what was called ‘‘a spirited foreign 
policy.” 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought the some- 
what surprising speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer called for some further 
explanations. The right hon. Gentleman 
had opened his Budget, and, apparently, 
had provided for the expenditure that 
would be necessary for the rest of the 
present year; but when he came to com- 
pare the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman with the undertakings into 
which the Government had entered, he 
found a very wide difference between 
the two sets of circumstances. He could 
not help feeling, apart from the very 
keen criticisms which had proceeded 
from the front Opposition Bench, that 
the first pin had been stuck into the blad- 
der of Imperial policy, which had been 
so successfully blown up with Imperial 
gas by hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House. The point on which 


he wished to receive information from 
the front Ministerial Bench was this. 
The right hon. Gentleman had framed 
his Estimates, and, in so doing, had 
made what had been clearly shown to 
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be a most imperfect provision for the 
sort of hybrid arrangement with regard 
to Cyprus which had been entered into. 
He wished the opposite Benches had 
been filled with hon. Members who sup- 
ported this great Imperial policy, in 
order that he might have asked their 
assistance in obtaining information from 
the Government as to the Convention 
into which this country had or had not 
entered, and the responsibilities which 
Her Majesty’s Government had or had 
not undertaken. The Government had 
made no proposals as so the contingen- 
cies likely to arise out of the existing 
state of things. The House knew how 
frequently the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had come down to the House with 
undivulged secrets of Government policy 
locked up in his breast ; and he, for one, 
should not be at all surprised if, in the 
course of a few days, the right hon. 
Gentleman came down and announced 
that a British Resident had been ap- 
pointed to Constantinople with a salary 
of £6,000 a-year, and that Her Majesty 
had taken possession of the Island of 
Tenedos, or some other island in those 
seas. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
smiled at this criticism; but it was 
based, unhappily, upon facts which were 
too certain and accurate to be contro- 
verted by the Ministry. He would ask 
the attention of the House to this— 
either that the Government were de- 
luding the country, by anempirical policy, 
into. a supposition that they were really 
going to undertake that the administra- 
tion of Turkey in Asia should be put 
into a thoroughly efficient condition, or 
they were not. Ifthe last presumption 
was accurate, the Turkish Convention 
was a piece of waste paper; and he 
could understand the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer coming down to the House 
and making no mention of possible con- 
tingencies with regard to the responsibi- 
lities which the country had undertaken. 
One of the first things that would strike 
anyone considering the subject carefully 
would be that, with a view to mini- 
mizing the difficulties and dangers that 
might arise, there should be an increase 
in the number of Consuls, who should 
report to the Home Government as to 
the condition of the countries, or parts of 
countries, in which they were engaged ; 
but he had heard of no such proposal ; 
and, as far as the occupation of Cyprus 
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by Indian troops was concerned, they 
had been told that it was not determined 
to occupy Cyprus until long after the 
Native troops had been moved from 
India to Malta. As far, in fact, as he 
could judge, the only reason for sending 
these troops to Cyprus was that some 
use should be made of them before they 
were sent back to India. What ap- 
peared on the face of these whole pro- 
ceedings was that the Government had 
not, and never had, a policy on this 
point ; or if they had a policy, that they 
had deceived the House, and kept from 
it any knowledge of what they intended 
to do, or of the amount of money which 
would be necessary to carry their policy 
into effect. The House was left to con- 
clude that this was a mere delusion put 
forward for the purpose of keeping up 
a show of Imperial policy with which to 
go to the country, or that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken responsibilities so 
serious that they did not dare to ask the 
House for means to meet them. In 
these days of startling disclosures, he 
should not be surprised to find that either 
one or other of these states of things 
was an accurate description of the facts. 
So far as the financial question was con- 
cerned, Parliament was bound to take 
note not only of the state of things at 
home, but as to the position of affairs 
abroad. On Saturday last, the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister, speaking at 
the Mansion House, drew a pleasing 
picture of universal peace in Europe ; 
but he forgot to mention that Austria, 
in carrying out her part of the Agree- 
ment, had let herself into a little war; 
that the Italians were uneasy; and that 
affairs, generally, were in so menacing 
a condition that it would not be safe to 
calculate upon the peace of Europe being 
maintained for a single year; and that, 
therefore, it would not be safe to post- 
pone, even for a year, the financial re- 
sponsibilities which ought to be met at 
once by the taxpayers of the country. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
the House and the country had a right 
to ask for further information as to the 
policy of the Government in reference to 
this particular question. 

GeneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) in 
thinking that the Native troops had been 
in any way bribed to come to Europe. 
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speak, the rate of pay and allowances 
given to them was the same as when 
others of the Indian Army had been 
called upon to go to Burmah, Abyssinia, 
the Persian Gulf, or any other of the 
places outside of British India, in which 
they had had to serve from time to 
time. He might also add that the pay- 
ment in rupees, though large in ap- 
pearance when converted into sterling, 
was, in reality, so economical to the Go- 
vernment, that it would be wise to apply 
the Indian system to the English military 
arrangements; because the money ac- 
tually paid covered every item of charge 
which was now met by the Home Go- 
vernment for barracks, furniture, ser- 
vants, rations, carriage of baggage, and 
tents, for all of which the Home Govern- 
ment contributed, and in a far higher 
ratio than that which was calculated to 
be with the Indian system. The officers 
received in rupees the full amount for 
every purpose. No perquisites, no back 
allowances, were permitted. Such addi- 
tions would be a violation of agree- 
ments. He had also been pained to hear 
the language used by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy as to the conduct of Sir 
Bartle Frere at the Cape. He had long 
known the honest heart and truthful 
mind of the Governor of the Cape, and 
he could not think for a moment that he 
would descend to the practice of bribery 
in any shape or form. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had not intended in any way to accuse 
Sir Bartle Frere of unworthy conduct— 
very much the contrary. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
at once accepted the disclaimer. With 
regard to the Native Indian troops in 
Cyprus, he was strongly of opinion that 
unless the Government was prepared for 
such an expenditure as would properly 
house them, the only safe course to take 
would be to send them back at once to 
India. Further, he thought it would 
not be possible, at the amount of 
money which was asked from Parlia- 
ment to maintain the large Force at 
present on the Island, or to construct 
the works that would become necessary. 
Once let loose the Engineers upon the 
making of fortifications, allow the offi- 
cers of Artillery to construct batteries at 
will, or empower the authorities to pro- 
ceed with the building of barracks, and 
then it would not be £1,000,000, or per- 
haps £1,500,000, that would pay the 
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pill. It would be impossible to house 
our soldiers in barracks under £250 
a-head; and the making of harbours, 
breakwaters, jetties, and other improve- 
ments, would swallow up the'rest of the 
money which, instead of being expended 
on a wretched little Island of 150,000 
inhabitants, might, he thought, be much 
more profitably laid out at home. He 
admitted that £10,000,000 might turn 
the Island into a paradise; but where 
was that money to come from? Cer- 
tainly not from the pockets of the people 
of England. He had intended to move 
that the £2,000,000 now proposed to be 
raised should be reduced by the sum of 
£1,080,000; but, on reflection, he had 
changed hismind. If he could not per- 
suade the Government to do what was 
right, then on their heads would rest 
the responsibility of doing wrong—by 
withholding the Papers for which he 
had repeatedly applied, in order to show 
the state of the money claims between 
the Home and Indian Governments. He 
washed his hands of it. Now, with re- 
ference to the military charges made by 
the War Office against India, he had 
refrained, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew, 
from any hasty action. He had trusted 
in the Government to act fairly and 
justly towards India, and had refrained, 
from year to year, raising his voice against 
the exorbitant charges they threw upon 
theIndian Revenue, notwithstanding that 
he had had the means at his command 
to bring forward the question. But his 
request for Papers on the subject had 
never been acceded to. The Papers had 
been promised him again and again; but 
he had always been put off during the 
last three years. Now, of the £1,080,000 
charged by the War Office against the 
Government of India, he believed that 
£300,000, or more, was in excess of the 
proper amount. A Petition was last 
night presented in ‘‘ another place” from 
the people of India, complaining of the 
taxation imposed on them, and another 
Petition, as hon. Members were aware, 
had been presented in that House to the 
same effect by the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). Well, the 
sum of money which, as it seemed to 
him, was unjustly levied by the War 
Office upon India, was more than suffi- 
cient, he believed, to cover the extraor- 
dinary salt tax recently imposed upon 
the people of Madras. 


{Avavust 6, 1878} 
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Tuz CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 


and gallant Member that he was wan- 
dering from the Question before the 
Committee, which was that a sum, not 
exceeding £2,000,000, be granted to 
Her Majesty. 

Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, his intention had been not to move 
the reduction of the Vote ; but if his ob- 
servations were narrowed in that way, he 
should feel obliged to do it. After what 
had been said, he trusted the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would endeavourto givehim 
the Papers he asked for—in other words, 
details of the charge of £1,080,000 
which was thrown upon the Revenues of 
India. He felt keenly on this matter, 
believing that the people of India were 
suffering an injustice. The least the 
Government could do was to show them 
that their complaints had been attended 
to, and to furnish them with information 
which would enable them to judge whe- 
ther or not they were being unjustly 
dealt with. He wished the Government 
to take note that once again he refrained 
from taking extreme measures against 
them by moving the reduction of the 
Vote; and he trusted his appeal for in- 
formation would not this time be dis- 
regarded. Passing from this subject, 
he would only say that he agreed, to a 
certain extent, with what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). He 
thought it much to be regretted that the 
Government should incur debt on ac- 
count of their policy and not pay 
it off out of the year’s income. They 
would have done much better, in 
his opinion, to have resorted to a bold 
financial stroke, which would have shown 
the world that if they pursued a spirited 
foreign policy, they were not afraid to 
meet the cost of it. He valued peace 
beyond price, for nothing more terrible 
could happen to a country than being 
plunged into war; and, although he did 
not approve the mode in which peace 
had been maintained, still, as it had been 
maintained, he thought the people of 
this country ought willingly to put their 
hands in their pockets and pay for it at 
once. Looking over the Expenditure of 
the last two years, it would be found 
that if the Government had not raised 
the Income Tax, they would, at the pre- 
sent moment, have been £8,000,000 in 
debt; and he thought it would have 
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been wiser on their part, both financially 
and politically, to have wiped off their 
deficiency in one year, instead of de- 
ferring payment of it till next year, or 
the next again. 

GenERAL SHUTE expressed a hope 
thatthe right hon. and gallantGentleman 

the Secretary of State for War would not 
be induced by the remarks of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
George Balfour) to show his hand with 
regard to Cyprus, as it would not, in his 
opinion, be to the advantage of this 
country to make it known whether the 
garrison was to be 10,000 men, or a 
couple of battalions which, with one or 
two batteries of Artillery, and our Fleet 
commanders in the Mediterranean, would 
probably be enough to occupy it. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
reminded the hon. and gallant Member 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had already stated the intentions of the 
Government in that respect. 

Genera SHUTE said, his own idea 
with regard to Cyprus was this—it was 
simply a strategical position, in which 
we might, if necessary, concentrate our 
military power from all our Colonies 
and Dependencies, including India. At 
Malta they had not sufficient space to do 
that, and it was undesirable, for other 
reasons, to attempt it there. There 
could be little doubt that within two 
years Cyprus might be made to pay more 
than its own expenses. 

Srrm HENRY HAVELOCK confessed 
to having listened to the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(General Shute) with considerable sur- 
prise. With all deference to the hon. 
and gallant Member’s superior know- 
ledge of the matter, he must be allowed 
to demur to his statement that Cyprus 
could be regarded as a strategical posi- 
tion. The great Imperial policy of the 
Government, of which they had heard 
so much, was now beginning to assume 
a definite bearing in the matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and it 
seemed to him the more closely the 
people of England studied its details, 
the better they would see how complete 
and utter a failure it was, and how 
totally disproportionate to the result to 
be achieved was the gigantic expense 
involved. Now, as to the strategical 
position of Cyprus—[General SuurTe: 
I said it might be used for the concen- 
tration of troops. ]—Quite so. The hon. 
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and gallant Member proposed to use 
Cyprus for the concentration of troops 
from all our Colonies and Dependencies, 
Well, when they were concentrated 
there, what in the world did he propose 
to do with them? That was the ques- 
tion which, from a humble and narrow 
military point of view, he ventured to 
put to him, and also to the Government. 
They were told that this was a part of 
the great Imperial policy which was to 
write the awful words— “Thus far, 
and no farther’”’—on the crest of some 
mountains, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he believed, called the 
A BC mountains the other day, and 
to draw a magnificent line across the 
Continents of Asia and Europe, beyond 
which Russia was not to pass. For this, 
they had the certainty of having to pay 
£6,000,000 now, and every prospect of 
having to pay double or treble that sum 
in future. Now, he would ask right 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, who might be 
supposed to have formed some definite 
conception of the means by which they 
hoped to carry out their plans, how was 
the acquisition of Cyprus to aid them 
with their grand Imperial policy? The 
country was waiting for an answer to 
this question, and it was his firm con- 
viction that in 20 years’ time they would 
be waiting still. Everybody recognized 
that this country committed a great 
mistake in bolstering up Turkey in 1856. 
Yet, with 20 years, additional expe- 
rience, the Government were proposing 
to do the same thing again, to the 
tune at present of £6,000,000, which 
they proposed to pay, not in the present 
year, but at some future date. [An 
hon. Memser: Three years.] Well, he 
gathered from the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) that no definite time 
could really be fixed for the carrying out 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
projects. The Government proposed to 
garrison Cyprus with 2,000 troops, instead 
of the 8,000 British and Indian troops 
now there. Well, what became of hishon. 
and gallant Friend’s grand strategical 
scheme? If Cyprus was to be of any 
importance whatever as an extension of 
our military and naval basis eastward 
in the Mediterranean—and he would 
not by any means object to such an ex- 
tension,*if carried out in a proper way 
—it could only be by the formation 
there of a military depot of the largest 
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sort, by the creation of harbours where 
no harbours existed, and by the erection 
of barracks, arsenals, and forts on a 
large scale, to do which not £6,000,000 
but £20,000,000 would be necessary. 
All this would be required to make 
Oyprus tenable under circumstances 
which could easily arise out of the foreign 
policy of this country—supposing, for 
instance, we found ourselves in military 
complications with other Powers beside 
Russia. Italy and France were Medi- 
terranean Powers, and they, surely, had 
as great interests, and as great suscepti- 
bilities in the Mediterranean as our- 
selves? Well, had we improved our 
position with regard to them by this 
sudden, this underhand—he had almost 
said this surreptitious—acquisition of 
Cyprus, which, however, he confessed 
was better than tbe violent seizure of 
the Island originally contemplated? 
The CHancELtor of the ExcnEQuEeR 
dissented.] Well, he should be glad 
to hear him deny that the violent seizure 
of Cyprus was originally contemplated. 
It had been stated that it was, on very 
high authority in ‘another place”— 
he meant the authority of the Earl of 
Derby—and if the Earl of Derby’s state- 
ment was inexact, he should be glad to 
know what the proposal actually was 
which had been cut short by that noble 
Earl’s secession from the Cabinet? As 
it was, our acquisition of Cyprus was 
absurd; it had not been reasoned out, 
and could lead to no logical conclusion 
whatever. At the same time, as he had 
said, he was glad to say it was only a 
faint and inferior copy of a project for 
seizing the Island by means of an ex- 
pedition which the Earl of Derby had 
termed piratical. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man must excuse me, but he is entirely 
mistaken on that subject. No such 
plan was ever agreed upon by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK accepted 
the explanation, such as it was, though 
it only left matters in greater doubt and 
obscurity than before. It would have 
come with greater force if the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated what the proposi- 
tion entertained by the Government at 
one time in regard to Cyprus actually 
was. To come back to Cyprus itself— 
and, if he was not mistaken, they would 
come back to Cyprus very often within 
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the next few years—if it was to be used 
for the concentration of troops from all 
parts of our Dominions, where were 
those troops to be landed, and for what 
purpose? He maintained, and always 
would maintain, that if the object of 
the Government was to lengthen the 
chain of their Mediterranean positions, 
so as to strengthen themselves in the 
Levant, in view of certain military con- 
tingencies which might arise, a more 
generous and more liberal way of 
attaining it, and one more in accord- 
ance with the policy of this country 
during the past 20 years, would have 
been to have used their influence in the 
Congress at Berlin to obtain the transfer 
of the Island of Crete to Greece, to 
which it properly belonged, and to 
which it must eventually go— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Member that he was 
speaking somewhat wide of the Ques- 
tion, which was that a sum not exceed- 
ing £2,000,000 be granted to Her Ma- 
jesty. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK: Quite 
so. It was to that Question that he was 
addressing himself. If, he repeated, the 
object of the Government had been to 
obtain some equivalent for the expendi- 
ture now incurred—if their object had 
been to strengthen themselves in the 
Mediterranean, they might have secured, 
by negotiation or purchase, or other 
legitimate means, a position in the 
Peninsula of Suda, in the Northern part 
of the Island of Crete, and also possession 
of some point further east on the Syrian 
coast, or elsewhere. They would thus 
have established themselves east and 
west in the Mediterranean on a line of 
unassailable and self-supporting fort- 
resses, without any of the responsibilities 
attaching to Cyprus. Now, he yielded 
to no man in that House or the country— 
and he thought he might say so without 
egotism, and without being called upon 
to produce proofs of it—in his desire to 
uphold, in its strongest and most de- 
veloped form, the honour and integrity 
of our Empire, militarily and politically ; 
but he maintained that the Government 
had not only committed a great blunder 
in the policy they had pursued, but that 
they had done what was calculated to 
frustrate their own views in every pos- 
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that the hon. and gallant Member was 
travelling beyond the Question. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he had more 
than once pointed out to the hon. and 
gallant Member that his observations 
were of a somewhat discursive character, 
and not immediately connected with the 
Question before the Committee, which 
was that of raising Supply. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
was exactly the Question he proposed to 
discuss, and he was not to be deterred 
from dealing with it by observations 
from the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite, of which, he must say, he did not 
see the point. He was not surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
disagreed with him. He was not aware 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had ever 
shown that he had given the subject 
much study or thought. The mode by 
which the Government proposed to ob- 
tain an equivalent for this money was 
not only the question now, but would be 
the question for years and years to come, 
and he maintained that that mode was 
a futile one, and of all modes the least 
calculated to secure the object they had 
in view. For what had they done? 
They had imposed, as they believed, a 
check upon the advance of Russia in 
Asia Minor.. But the effect of that was 
merely to warn Russia off a line on 
which, by no possible combination of 
circumstances, could she do us the 
slightest harm, and to make her concen- 
trate her attention on two other lines to 
India still open to her—lines from which 
we were entirely shut out. Hence his 
contention that the offensive challenge 
thrown out by the Government to Russia 
would only tend to frustrate the policy 
they wished to carry out. And this was 
to be the outcome of an expenditure 
which, great at present, would be im- 
measurable in the future. Very dif- 
ferent would have been the results if 
they had taken the course indicated by 
himself and others, in the first instance, 
in respect to Turkey. They would have 
placed the British Empire relatively in 
a much stronger financial position than 
it now occupied, and they would have 
gained the support of a united country. 
That was what the Government might 
have done in the month of December, 
1876, and again in the month of January 
of the following year; and when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had had time to re- 
flect upon the consequences, financial 
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and otherwise, which they had entailed 
upon the country by having departed 
from their policy ; when the sound of this 
flourish of trumpets had died away ; and 
when they had to go, day by day, and 
week by week, and month by month 
through the painful process of paying 
the bill, he trusted that it might teach 
them a little moderation, and that they 
would not be so ready to cast imputa- 
tions upon those who happened to differ 
from themselves in political opinion, but 
that they would have the generosity to 
acknowledge that they also had been 
actuated by a spirit of equal political 
wisdom and patriotism with themselves. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the said Commissioners may raise such 
sum by Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or 
ni a Bills, or by either, or by all of such 
modes.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the principal of all Exchequer Bonds 
which may be so issued shall be paid off at par, 
at the expiration of any period not exceeding 
three years from the date of such Bonds.” 


Mr. E. JENKINS called attention to 
the fact that his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Sunderland (Sir Henry 
Havelock) had risen to address the Com- 
mittee, when he was stopped. He (Mr. 
Jenkins) wished to get some information 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and as he was not in his place, he 
begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Mr. E£. Jenkins.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN desired to point 
out that no hon. Member rose to address 
the Committee, and he therefore put the 
Question. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK remarked, 
that though he was prepared to bow to 
the decision of the Chair, he certainly 
conceived that he was in possession of 
the House; and he could not but think 
that the proceeding by which he had 
been cut short was not entirely in ac- 
cordance with usage. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Baronet had entirely miscon- 
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ceived the circumstances. He called 
upon another hon. Member to continue 
the debate; and that hon. Member sub- 
ently not rising, and there being no 
in possession of the House, it was 


ei 
his duty to put the Resolution, which he 


sequ 


= HENRY HAVELOCK begged to 
point out that he had not concluded his 
observations, nor had he any intention 
of doing so. 

Sie HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
rose to Order. This was an attack by 
the hon. and gallant Member on a deci- 
sion of the Chair. The Chair had decided 
that the hon. and gallant Member had 
concluded his remarks, and the Chair- 
man had stated that he called on another 
hon. Member to continue the discussion. 
In the circumstances, he must appeal to 
the Committee to support the Chairman 
against the direct attack which the hon. 
and gallant Member had made upon the 
Chair. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK thought 
it must be entirely a matter of opinion 
as to whether he had concluded his re- 
marks or not. Surely, on that point, he 
was himself the best judge? 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was sitting 
next to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hereford (Colonel Arbuthnot). The 
Chairman certainly called on that hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and then left 
the Chair. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Hereford was in possession of the 
House, and clearly he could not have 
been called upon unless the hon. and 
gallant Member had sat down. He 
might add that he distinctly saw the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sunder- 
land resume his seat. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was listen- 
ing with great attention to the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Henry Havelock), and he must say that 
he was under the impression that he had 
finished his observations; but he wished 
to point out to his hon. and gallant 
Friend that he was by no means pre- 
cluded from making any observation he 
thought fit at a subsequent stage, or 
indeed on the Resolution now before the 
Committee. 

Coroner ARBUTHNOT said, he 
should not have attempted to rise had 
he not been under the conviction that 
the hon. and gallant Member had con- 
cluded his remarks. The remarks which 


he had himself intended to offer would 
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have been of so short and comparatively 
so unimportant a character, that he did 
not think it worth while to trouble the 
Committee with them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, he 


had no intention of sitting down when 
the Chairman went out. He had only 
turned round to look for his notes. He 
would postpone his further remarks until 
another stage. 


Committee. ° 


Resolution agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the interest of all such Exchequer 
Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, and shall be 
charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, or the growing 
produce thereof.” 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he did not 
think that these Resolutions ought to be 
allowed to pass until some answer had 
been given to the question which had 
been put on his side of the House, and 
which had been treated with perfect 
silence by Gentlemen on the front Bench 
opposite. That question was, whether 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention was a real 
Convention or a sham? From what had 
taken place that night, it would appear 
to beasham. He thought it must be 
plain, from the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought 
forward the Supplementary Budget, that 
it was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to do anything real in rela- 
tion to that Convention. ‘They were en- 
titled to ask whether that was so or not? 
As the Budget stood, they had every 
reason to hope that they were not going 
to do anything. There was no proposal 
to increase the means of information re- 
specting the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey; 
they were to have no more Consuls. If 
that was the case, surely hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would have their eyes 
opened to the true nature of the trans- 
action which had been entered into 
secretly by the Government, and which 
had cost the country some £6,000,000 
odd? 

Mr. GREGORY thought it was very 
unreasonable on the part of the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
to expect the Government to bring in a 
Supplementary Budget for the admini- 
stration of Asiatic Turkey. What the 
Government had done was to enter into 
a Convention with Turkey, in which the 
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latter guaranteed that she would intro- 
duce certain reforms into Asia Minor, 
and it was only fair to wait to see whe- 
ther those reforms were executed. It 
was not necessary for this purpose that 
the Government should inaugurate a 
system of espionage throughout the 
Asiatic Provinces ot Turkey. All they 
had to do was to lay down a certain 
scheme of reforms for the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and to see that it, or some- 
thing like it, was put into execution 
within a reasonable period. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee was somewhat 
difficult to please. He complained of 
this Convention with Turkey, the ground 
of his argument being that it was an 
objectionable instrument, which would 
lead this country to a great expense. 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to explain 
that his hon. Friend had misunderstood 
him. What he pointed out was that 
the Convention was either a sham or it 
was not. If it were a sham, the Go- 
vernment would not do anything under 
it; and if it were not a sham, the Go- 
vernment ought to have brought for- 
ward some proposals for carrying it into 
effect. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that if the Con- 
vention did not incur any responsibility 
it ought to be a source of satisfaction to 
his hon. Friend. If it did incur ex- 
pense, it would a source of dissatisfac- 
tion to him. As he (Mr. J. Cowen) 
understood it, the proposition of Her 
Majesty’s Government was that certain 
reforms were to be instituted in Asia 
Minor. Those reforms could not be 
carried into effect in a month, nor even 
in a year. Information must be ob- 
tained, and upon that information action 
must be taken. The Convention had 
not been very long concluded, and it 
was unreasonable to expect that any 
Government should be in a position to 
come to the House at that time and put 
on the Table an elaborate scheme for 
the reform of the Turkish Provinces in 
Asia. A proposal had been submitted 
for defraying the expense of the pro- 
ceedings which the Government had 
already undertaken, and when the 
scheme for the complete reformation of 
Turkey was before the House, he had 
no doubt that they would have from the 
Government an exposition that would 
meet the requirement of his hon. Friend. 
Meanwhile, it was unreasonable to find 
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fault with any Administration, because 
it was not able at once to submit com. 
plete proposals. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXOHE. 
QUER: I am sorry to say I was not 
in the House at the time when the hon, 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
was speaking; but I suppose I am 
rightly informed as to what he said by 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). I under- 
stand him to say — “ Either this is a 
real Convention or a sham; but if real, 
that it ought to be immediately followed 
up by some considerable proposals on 
the part of the Government.” I ven. 
ture to say, in the first place, that the 
Convention isa very real Convention, and 
that it was adopted with the substantial 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give, in a serious and solemn manner, 
effect, as far as they can do s0, to the 
proposals of that Convention. No doubt 
we have taken a very serious liability 
by undertaking that we shall defend 
Turkey against the invasion of Russia. 
In order to enable us to perform that, 
we require to be putin a position which 
may give us advantages in the event of 
our being called upon to act in a mili- 
tary manner. Although I cannot give 
any opinion of my own, we have been 
advised that the Island of Cyprus will 
afford very considerable advantages for 
concentrating and massing troops if 
necessary, and for retaining a position 
which will be of strategical value in the 
event of going to war. But we have 
other objects, and to me those objects 
are even of greater importance than the 
strategical value of Cyprus. We have 
agreed that the Sultan shall undertake 
to introduce into his Asiatic Provinces 
reforms which shall be agreed upon 
between him and ourselves, and we 
have, as we think, a considerable van- 
tage ground in the possession, or rather 
in the occupation, of Cyprus, for seeing 
that such reforms as may be agreed 
upon shall be carried out. And 1 may 
also point out that this position gives us 
great advantages in illustrating the re- 
forms that we ourselves shall wish to 
see effected. You may go into a country 
like Turkey, and say such and such re- 
forms shall be made; but if you are 
able to point to territory in your own 
occupation where you are actually carry- 
ing out those same reforms, no doubt 
they would be more readily adopted in 
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yiew of the improved condition of 

the country in which they had been 

introduced. The hon. Member said 

_ “Tf these are your views, why 
don’t you come forward with some large 
scheme to give effect to them?” We 
eannot evolve these schemes from our 
internal consciousness. The first thing 
we have to do is to satisfy ourselves 
with the actual requirements of Cyprus 
itself, and the expenses necessary to be 
incurred. All that will take time. And 
hon. Gentlemen will see at once that it 
is not a matter that one can settle by 
sitting down and considering it alone. 
You must have proper inquiry made. 
That is what we are making; and the 
small sum of £8,000 which we are 
asking on account for Cyprus will be 
applicable to charges of that sort. With 
regard to the Military Service, the Se- 
eretary of State for War has made what 
he considers to be a sufficient provision 
for the occupation of the Island. It is 
not thought necessary to retain anything 
like a large Force in the Island; and as 
soon as it is convenient and proper to 
do so, the bulk of the Indian troops will 
be sent back to India, and but a com- 
paratively small Force will garrison the 
Island, except when there may be occa- 
sion to retain a larger Force for opera- 
tions which are not now contemplated. 
We believe we have made an adequate 
provision for the remainder of the year, 
and, indeed, doubt very much whether 
it will be possible to spend as much as 
the £8,000 in the particular objects we 
have in view. As far as the future is 
concerned, we shall be in possession of 
further information before we ask for 
another grant, by which time, I have no 
doubt, we shall be able to come forward 
with some reasonable proposal. To put 
down on paper something evolved from 
our own internal consciousness would, at 
the present moment, only have the effect 
of deluding the House. We certainly 
possess a good deal of information con- 
cerning Cyprus; but we have not that 
information in a shape which enables 
us to put it into the form of an exact 
Estimate. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was beginning to vote 
money on account of this new acquisition 
of Cyprus. He (Mr. Whitwell) thought 
fresh and important questions were 
raised by the Vote. In the first place, 
it was decidedly a scandalous thing that 
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we should enter into a Convention with 
Turkey, undertaking to defend her 
against attack. But Cyprus had been 
conceded to us, and we might look upon 
it asa guid pro quo for the services we 
had undertaken to perform. [‘ No, 
no!”] They had, at any rate, acquired 
Cyprus, and were going to spend money 
upon it; and it was perfectly clear that 
something had been given to us in ex- 
change for something to be done, which 
constituted exactly a guid pro quo in his 
view. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them most plainly that in obtaining 
that place they had obtained it without 
any knowledge of its character, inasmuch 
as they had now undertaken to inquire 
into its resources, character, conditions, 
and details. He trusted that the £8,000 
about to be voted would be sufficient 
for that purpose. But he ventured to 
ask whether it was really the case that 
we had already appointed a Governor, 
with a salary of £5,000 a-year? Every 
morning they saw in the newspapers 
reports of gentlemen being appointed 
to become Superintendents in the Island, 
and have the control of certain Depart- 
ments—one being appointed to the Cus- 
toms, another to a different branch of 
the Service. He thought he was right 
in saying that the system of government 
about to be established in Cyprus was a 
joint system of government by three 
Departments of the State. If he was 
wrong, it was only through want of in- 
formation; and if the Foreign Office, 
the War Office, and the Colonial Office 
had nothing to do with it, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would be kind 
enough to inform the Committee under 
what Department the Island was to be 
placed? The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of it as a strategical point of 
occupation. He (Mr. Whitwell) asked 
him, in that case, whether the establish- 
ment of military depots and fortifications 
were not absolutely necessary as a con- 
sequence of our adopting a strategical 
point of occupation? Surely, the Sur- 
veyor General of the Ordnance or War 
Department would have something to do 
in the mounting of guns in the Island? 
The garrison might be only 2,000 men; 
but the Island would be visited by ships 
of war that must be communicated with, 
and already £6,000 was put down for 
the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication. It was, therefore, perfectly 
clear that £8,000 was a very small sum 
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to be voted before the end of the finan- 
cial year for the administration of 
Cyprus. If he, and hon. Members who 
were of the same opinion as himself, 
were wrong, it was entirely owing to 
the want of information. He was obliged 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, when they came to the voting 
of money, it should be for some impal- 
cere object? The British taxpayer 

ad a right to have a real statement of 
the grounds upon which he was called 
upon to pay money. He quite admitted 
the great importance of the second point 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
—namely, the influence of this Empire 
upon the Turkish nation. But he very 
much regretted that we had been the 
first to exact territory from the Turks 
in their Asiatic Provinces. He thought 
that a most important question. The 
noble Lord the President of the Board 
of Trade (Viscount Sandon) had told 
them, in a manner which was poetical 
and charming, his prospects and hopes 
of the great benefits which would follow 
our interference in the Asiatic territories 
of the Porte. But he ventured to doubt 
that our advice would be influential, 
notwithstanding our position in the 
neighbourhood of Asia Minor. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman expect to change 
the state of things existing in Turkey 
in Asia by the mere circumstance of 
having a Settlement near the coast? 
He did not see how the categorical 
question of his hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) could be answered ; but, 
before going back to their constituents, 
hon. Members should be provided with 
some further information, which he 
trusted would be supplied before the 
discussion terminated. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, we 
had certainly assumed an onerous re- 
sponsibility in undertaking to guarantee 
the Turkish Dominion in Asia against 
Russia, and for that purpose it was 
necessary that we should have some 
position in that portion of the Mediter- 
ranean nearest to Turkish territory. He 
had always regretted that we had given 
up the Ionian Islands, for in doing so he 
believed we had made a great mistake. 
As it was necessary to have some such 
position, they had fixed upon Cyprus as 
the best for the purpose of carrying out 
the Guarantee to Turkey. We had, 
therefore, occupied the Island, which 
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Turks in the administration of their own 
affairs. We might, as he believed, in g 
short time, by good management, make 
Cyprus a rich and happy country, as 
well as a model country for that part of 
the world. We should have the right 
to say to the Turks—‘‘ See what we have 
done in Cyprus; do the same in your 
Dominions.” It had been assumed that 
we had undertaken to govern the Eastern 
Possessions of Turkey; but we had under- 
taken nothing of the sort. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had complained that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not laid be- 
fore the House a full plan for the re- 
forms to be made in the government of 
the Turkish Dominionsin Asia. It was 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the Opposition either to do any- 
thing of the sort. We had not under- 
taken to prepare a plan; but we had 
told the Porte that it must govern those 
Provinces in such a manner as to insure 
their improvement. That was all they 
had undertaken. He had had a conver- 
sation a few days ago with Hobart 
Pasha, an old friend of his, who had 
told him that ‘‘the Turks were people 
who can be led, but could not be driven ; 
and that if you tried to force them you 
could do nothing with them.” He said, 
moreover, that ‘‘ they were very reason- 
able people, and that the Sultan was not 
a sensualist, as was often supposed, nor 
a bigot; but a sensible man, who sees 
the necessities of the times.” From all 
he could learn, he (Sir George Bowyer) 
believed the Sultan to be a very intelli- 
gent man. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford is 
travelling a little beyond the Question 
before the Committee. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER stood cor- 
rected; although, at the same time, he 
thought that what he had said had a fair 
application to the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, which he was not 
called upon to withdraw. He said we 
were undertaking to govern without 
producing a plan for the government of 
the Turkish Provinces. 

Mr. E. JENKINS had said nothing 
of the kind. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER had cer- 
tainly understood the hon. Gentleman 
to speak in that sense, and in answer 
thereto, he had said that we had not 
undertaken to govern those “Provinces ; 


that they were to be governed by the 
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Porte; but we had every reason to be- 
eve that the Porte would govern them 
in accordance with the undertaking 
ghich the British Government had given. 


He believed that we had only under-' 


taken to prescribe what ought to be done 
in a general way, leaving to the Porte to 
carry out the system which might be 
found to be necessary; and that the 
experiment would prove to be thoroughly 
successful. 

Sr HENRY HAVELOCK said, that, 
for his part, he regarded the explana- 
tion which they had succeeded in ob- 
taining from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as throwing considerable light 
upon the question. For instance, they 
had been told that great advantages 
were anticipated from the good example 
we should set the Turks, by our mode 
of governing the Island of Cyprus. He 
would like the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to tell him what would be the dif- 
ference between the example of good 
government which we had established 
for so many years in Malta, and that 
proposed to be set up in the Island of 
Qyprus? The position of Malta was 
totally different in every way from that 
of Cyprus; and, for that reason, he 
differed from the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had adopted. Malta 
was a strategical point; Cyprus was not 
a strategical point. Malta was self- 
contained, and when it had been provi- 
sioned and garrisoned it could be left to 
itself for six months; but Cyprus was in 
no such position. It was an Island of 
about 140 miles in length, and 60 in 
breadth; and it was not at all im- 
probable that in the event of competition 
between England and Russia, or any 
Mediterranean Power, which was quite 
possible, their whole military and naval 
efforts would have to be directed to the 
safety of Cyprus alone; for which rea- 
son it was totally valueless, and not to 
be compared with a point on the Asiatic 
coast, which might be made a complete 
fortress in itself. He had gathered a 
great deal of comfort from what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
kind enough to express. What the 
English people desired to know was 
what was the nature of that great policy 
of reform in Asia? Did it mean any- 
thing or nothing? If we were to carry 
it on in opposition to the objections that 
might be raised to it, we should be un- 
necessarily straining our relations with 
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the Porte, or else the policy was a mere 
sham, for no money had been taken for 
the purposes that were to be carried out. 
He believed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had himself told them that the 
three points on which it was intended 
that the reforms in Turkey should turn 
were the administration of police, the 
purification of justice, and the rectifica- 
tion of the revenue. If these matters 
were left to the Turks they would end in 
failure; if we attended to them our- 
selves they would entail great expense. 
Her Majesty’s Government had told 
them that they were going to undertake 
the reform of Turkey, and he yielded to 
no man in the desire that Turkey should 
be thoroughly reformed. But he gathered 
from the explanation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that they did not pro- 
pose either then, next year, or at any 
future time, that the policy which had 
been adopted without, at all events, 
asking leave of the English people, 
should not become a charge upon them. 
He should be very glad to hold the Go- 
vernment to the promise that this great 
policy was not to be.carried out at the 
expense of the ratepayers. That pro- 
mise had been given definitely, and he 
was perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he quite 
understood the considerations which had 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
enter into the Convention of Constanti- 
nople, whereby the occupation of Cy- 
_ had been ceded to this country. 

e did not conceal from himself the 
weight of the liabilities that Convention 
might entail on this country; but two 
considerations had principally decided 
the vote he gave on Friday against the 
Resolutions proposed by the noble Lord 
the Member for the Radnor Boroughs. 
He considered the occupation of Cyprus 
desirable —first, because the Russian 
Armies had not yet been withdrawn 
from the vicinity of Constantinople ; and, 
secondly, on account of the fact that the 
Port of Batoum had been acquired by 
Russia, not by conquest, but by cession 
on the part of the Turkish Government. 
The possession of the Port of Batoum 
by Russia might, and probably would, 
enable her to command, under certain 
circumstances, the Eastern outlet of the 
Straits—the mouth of the Bosphorus in 
the Black Sea. He therefore thought it 
of great importance to the interests and 
influence of this country to have some 
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station nearerthe Dardanellesthan Malta, 
for he had always considered the whole- 
sale abandonment of the Ionian Islands 
by this country a very questionable mea- 
sure, so far as it affected her influence 
and interests in the East; and he felt this 
without the slightest jealousy of the 
Kingdom of Greece, at the establishment 
of which he rejoiced; but, so far as the 
interests of England were concerned, he 
was distinctly of opinion that the ces- 
sion of Batoum to Russia, and the com- 
mand Russia thereby obtained of the 
Eastern outlet from the Bosphorus, ren- 
dered it highly important that England 
should have some naval station within 
easy distance of the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, without incurring the incon- 
veniences that had always attended our 
naval occupation of the Sea of Marmora. 

Mr. MUNTZ agreed, in one respect, 
with his hon. Friend, and that was as to 
the expediency of giving up the Island of 
Corfu. He had come late into the House, 
and did not understand the object of 
that discussion. He thought they had 
had it all last week, and he had had 
enough of it, although he had no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views. The 
House had talked the matter out, and 
ought to be satisfied without going any 
further. He understood the discussion 
now touched on the Island of Cyprus, 
and the money to be expended upon it. 
He thought that had been disposed of 
by last week’s discussion. The House 
had determined, by an immense ma- 
jority, in favour of the Asiatic policy of 
the Government. The House had de- 
cided it, and he did not see any use in 
opening the question again. The Go- 
vernment had undertaken great respon- 
sibility, and it was for them to carry 
out that responsibility. It was for them 
to carry out their undertaking, both as 
to the Asiatic Convention and the ac- 
quisition of the Island of Cyprus. He 
could not agree with the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Newdegate), that the Island 
of Cyprus was a good position for the 
defence of the Straits. It might be 
of great service to point out to the in- 
habitants of Cyprus and the Asiatic 
Continent how a nation could benefit by 
being well governed. [Major O’Gor- 
MAN: By England?] No place had be- 
nefited more by the good government of 
England than the place the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman came from. [Major 
O’Gorman: It is not true.] The Go- 
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vernment had undertakep to regenerate 
not only Asia Minor, but Syria. He 
had had great pleasure in listening to 
the romantic remarks of the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon), when he spoke of the regenera. 
tion of Asia Minor. But these were 
dreams. It would be for the Govern. 
ment to press what influence they had 
upon Turkey, if it was possible to haye 
any influence on a body of men who 
were accustomed to be governed in a 
particular way. It would be almost im- 
possible to get good government, unless 
they took the French course of landing 
troops and hanging a tyrannical Pasha. 
That would be expensive ; but it would 
be the only way to regenerate Turkey. 
It came to this—that you would have to 
resuscitate a corpse. You might galva- 
nize it, and give it a living expression 
for a moment; but the instant the 
battery was taken away, your corpse 
would return to its original position. 
He did not think it was possible to re- 
form Turkey without re-organizing it 
altogether, and that was a task s0 
gigantic that he could not imagine any 
man should wish it to be carried out, 
or any Government dare to attempt it. 
As, however, the House had endorsed 
the Treaty of Constantinople, the re- 
sponsibility rested with the Government, 
and it would be for them during the 
Recess to show their hands as to the 
practicability of the promised reforms. 
Mr. E. JENKINS could only point 
out to the hon. Member, that if he had 
been in the House he would have under- 
stood what the question was. He must 
ask what the Government were going to 
give the people of this country for their 
money? The occupation of Cyprus was 
all they got for their £6,000,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had satisfied them 
thus far. The Government had come 
down and asked for a Supplementary 
Budget, and yet no provision whatever 
was made for any serious action in 
Asiatic Turkey. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman virtually said that the Govern- 
ment intended to do nothing in Asiatic 
Turkey except to exert a moral influ- 
ence on the subjects of the Sultan. If 
he did not say that, he must mean that 
the. Government were going to under- 
take something more. They must have 
an organization in view. If that was 
the case, they had not treated the House 
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fairly, by not giving an idea of the 
organization. They had not informed 
the House of anything that would be 
necessary for carrying that organization 
out. He, therefore, accepted the right 
hon. Gentleman’s assurance that all this 
was simply a Convention on the part of 





the Sultan which we did not mean to 
enforce, and that would have no result. 
The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer: I 
entirely disclaim that interpretation. } 
Then this discussion was justified. Let 
them know what the Government was 
going todo. They had asked the House 
to postpone inquiry till next year. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, how- 
ever, shown that they meant to spend 
the money. Surely, the House ought to 
know for what purpose it was wanted, 
or they ought not to have voted the 


money. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had taken part in the great debate, and 
he should not now pursue a discussion 





on a subject which he thought received 
sufficient consideration last week. In 
the quarter of an hour he then occupied 
he ventured to express not only his own 
dissatisfaction, but that of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who were mute as if they 
were at a funeral. The question they 
were now discussing was a question of 
money. When the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington) was addressing 
the House—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Imust rise to Order. I do not 
think it is in Order to refer to a previous 
debate. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would accept the intervention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would 
confine himself to the question. He 
would suggest to the Government that 
they should appeal to the country before 
the humbug of this Cyprus business 
became appreciated, and before the 
glamour of the last fortnight should be 
dissipated. 

Mr. HOPWOOD would not only sup- 
port the proposed inquiry, but would 
press for further inquiry as regarded the 
intentions of the Government in Cyprus. 










Of course, the Government had some 
idea of what was to be done in Cyprus 
besides sending troops. Looking at the 
terms of the Convention, he found it was 
contemplated that land might be pur- 
chased compulsorily at a fair price. Did 
the Government mean to purchase land ? 
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It appeared that Sir Garnet Wolseley had 


some difficulty in finding a house. Did 
the Government mean to purchase a con- 
siderable estate for the purpose of Go- 
vernment buildings for providing the 
Staff, and soon? Then, he understood 
the sanitary condition of the Island was 
very bad. Surely, the first course the 
Government would take would be in the 
direction of preserving the health of the 
troops? A great deal more than £30,000 
or £40,000 would be required for these 
purposes. Did the Government mean 
to say that they were not going to apply 
themselves to this matter? Surely the 
Government could give reasonable in- 
formation, and might tell the House 
whether they were in a position to tell 
the probable cost of these things, and 
the extent to which they wished to go? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that two or three hours ago he had 
said the same thing as the hon. Mem- 
bers had just said in a better manner. 
He was astonished to hear the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say that they should not 
be able to spend the sum taken in the 
Estimates for Cyprus in the coming 
year. He trusted, when the matter was 
further considered, there would be fuller 
information given as to the course to be 
taken in regard to the administration of 
Cyprus. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

ARMY—ALLOWANCES TO THE FAMI- 
LIES OF THE RESERVES. 
RESOLUTION. 

Masor NOLAN, in rising to move— 
‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
present allowance of 6d. per diem for each wife 
and 2d. for each child of the Reserve men 
should be increased in those cases in which the 
calling out of the Reserve men has left their 

families with inadequate means of support ;”’ 

said, he would acknowledge that the 
question had lost much of its interest 
for the House and the country, the 
Reserves having now been disembodied. 
But we had now placed ourselves in com- 
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etition with the other great military 

owers of Europe, and we must do as 
other military Powers did—we must 
look to our Reserves—we must see to 
their sufficiency in point of numbers, 
to their efficiency when called upon, and 
that they should be available when 
needed. He did not say that our Re- 
serves must be better in hand, because 
they had done well—they had answered 
the call made upon them with rapidity, 
which was the first requisite in regard 
to such a Force. But, under our sys- 
tem of voluntary enlistment, it would be 
impossible to increase their number un- 
less the men were fairly treated. The 
allowance made to the families of the 
Reserve men when the Force was called 
out was 6d. a-day for the wife and 2d. 
for each child—an amount which was 
totally insufficient. The wife and family 
of the soldier in India received as much 
money as was now given to the Reserve 
men’s wives and families at home, and 
they obtained rations and quarters in 
addition. When a Reserve man joined 
the colours was not the time when he 
could save money for his wife and chil- 
dren. He then came in contact with 
his comrades; he had expenses to meet 
in connection with his clothing and other 
matters ; and, as a rule, he could not be 
expected to send much money home to 
his family. The former Secretary of State 
for War had stated that the Reserve man 
would be able to save money from his 
pay, when called out on service, which 
would be sufficient, in addition to the 
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regular allowance, for the support of | J 


his family. But he (Major Nolan) main- 
tained that the utmost he could save 
from his pay was 8d. a-day—which, 
added to the 6d., made 9d. a-day—to 
which was to be added the 2d. for each 
child, a sum that was totally inadequate 
for the maintenance of the families of 
the men. As for the men, they all cor- 
roborated him in that view. Soldiers 
who married with leave were always 
sufficiently supported, and that ought to 
be the case with the men of the Reserves, 
who might be said to be in a precisely 
similar position. He would call atten- 
tion to the subject next Session, and 
hoped, in the meanwhile, that it would 
receive the attention of the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


Major Nolan 


{COMMONS} 
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“in the opinion of this House, the present 
allowance of 6d. ie diem for each wife and 24 
for each child of the Reserve men should be 
increased in those cases in which the calling 
out of the Reserve men has left their families 
with inadequate means of support,’—(Major 
Nolan,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT OF A MEMBER. 


Coronet STANLEY, who on rising 
was interrupted by Major O’Gorman 
with a loud ery of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” said, 
it would hardly be necessary for him to 
take up the time of the House with any 
long statement, for, as a matter of fact, 
the Reserve Forces had been sent home, 
and their allowances were things of the 
past. [Major O’Gorman: Hear, hear! 
and orves of ‘‘Order!”] The question 
was one which must be dealt with not 
as a matter of kindly feeling towards 
the wives and families of the Reserve 
men, but as a matter of duty, and in 
accordance with the actual facts as 


they stood. [Major O’Gorman : Hear, . 


hear! ] The Government were bound 
to exercise their functions as ministers 
of the fund placed at-their disposal by 
Parliament; and, however agreeable it 
might be to place the families of the 
men of the Reserves in a position of 
affluence, that was not the-object with 
which they ought to approach the sub- 
ject. 
Masor O’GORMAN again exclaimed 
‘Hear, hear!’ in a loud tone. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 

Masor O’GORMAN: Hear, hear! 

Coronet STANLEY proceeded. They 
had to consider the absolute require- 
ments of the case. In the first place, he 
need scarcely point out that when the 
men entered into their engagements they 
knew perfectly well what their lia- 
bilities and emoluments were to be, and 
in the next place, as far as he could 
judge, the amount of actual destitution 
had been comparatively small, and had 
been, in most cases, traceable to causes 
for which the Government were not al- 
together responsible. His right hon. 
Friend had been good enough to desire 
a circular to be addressed to the local 
authorities inquiring what cases of des- 
titution had been heard of in each 
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neighbourhood ; and till the facts of the 
case were proved, he could not admit 
the reality of the alleged widespread 
destitution. [Major O’Gorman: Hear, 
hear!] With very few exceptions, 
the letters that had been addressed to 
him contained no complaints of the in- 
sufficiency of the allowances. He might 
remind the House that in addition to 
the allowances made the Government 
had thought themselves at liberty to 
interpret the regulations in respect of 
school fees so as to place the children 
of Reserve men on the same footing as 
the children of men actually serving 
with the colours—that was to say, the 
school fees were paid for them. This 
was a great assistance to the family. 
He did not deny that there might be 
cases of hardship—— 

Masor O’GORMAN (in a loud tone) : 
Hear, hear! [‘‘ Order, order!” ‘ Chair, 
chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War is addressing the House, and is 
entitled to proceed without interruption. 
I must call upon the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford to desist from 
these interruptions. 

Masor O’GORMAN : I am not inter- 
rupting ; I insist I am not interrupting. 
I am entitled to call ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
— of “Order!” and “Chair!” ] I 
ave not interrupted; I insist I have 
not. I am entitled to call ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”” 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It is impossible that interrup- 
tions of this kind can be allowed. It is 
quite impossible that this House can 
submit to hear the ruling of the Speaker 
from the Chair disregarded. The hon. 
and gallant Member has been twice 
called to Order, and, instead of preserv- 
ing Order, he repeats the expressions 
which drew Mr. Speaker’s interference.’ 
The House cannot submit to hear Mr. 
Speaker challenged. The hon. and 
gallant Member, no doubt, had no in- 
tention to do anything disorderly ; but 
he must feel it his duty to desist. 

Mayor O’GORMAN: I am not dis- 
orderly. Ideny it. I have a right to 
call ‘Hear, hear!” whenever and as 
often as I please. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, I am willing to believe, has no in- 
tention of doing anything that would 
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not be in Order; but Mr. Speaker 
having been appealed to, and having 
called upon the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to desist from interrupting: 

Masor O’GORMAN: I am not out 
of Order. I deny it. I am not inter- 
rupting. I have a right to call ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ after every sentence, after every 
comma, after every semi-colon, if I think 
proper, and I mean to exercise it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The House cannot submit to 
have the ruling of the Speaker set at 
defiance by interruptions of this kind. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman pro- 
bably has no intention of doing any- 
thing disorderly ; but he must feel that, 
having been called to Order, he cannot 
be permitted to continue these interrup- 
tions. 

Masor O’GORMAN : I am not inter- 
rupting. I deny it. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
and ‘** Chair!” 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN: I am 
sure, Sir, that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman never meant to dispute your 
ruling. Itis only a matter of not under- 
standing what your ruling was. He 
was under the impression that he was 
quite in Order in doing as he did; but, 
as I gather from your decision, Sir, he 
was not in Order, I am sure he will feel 
that he ought not to continue in that 
course. 

Masor O’GORMAN (in a loud and 
excited tone): I have a right to cheer, 
and I intend to doit. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: This is a state of things which 
the House cannot permit to continue. 
[ Cheers.] Iam not quite sure what is 
the precedent that we ought to follow— 
{Major O’Gorman: Hear!]—for, hap- 
pily, such conduct is not of a character 
very common ; but I apprehend that it 
will be necessary, unless the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Waterford apologizes to the Chair for 
disputing your ruling, that the House 
should proceed to pass some Resolution 
on his conduct. I think, Sir, I am in 
Order in suggesting that you, Sir, 
should call upon the hon. and gallant 
Member to apologize and to submit him- 
self to the ruling of the Chair; and if 
that be not done I shall feel it my duty 
to submit a Motion to the House upon 
his conduct. 

Masor O’GORMAN :' I will not 
apologize. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I will put it to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford, 
that he owes it to the House to make 
some apology for the interruption he has 
persisted in carrying on. I must call 
upon him at once to make such apology 
as is due to the House. 

Major O’GORMAN : I refuse to do it. 
I have done nothing but what is per- 
fectly usual in this House. I have a 
right to cheer, if I think proper, or to cry 
“Oh, oh!” at every comma, at every 
colon, at every semi-colon—spoken in the 
language in this House. I am entitled 
to do that by every rule.of the House, 
by every precedent of the House. I 
have done nothing wrong. IfI did do 
anything wrong, I am an Irish gentle- 
man, and know how to apologize for it ; 
but I have done nothing wrong, and will 
not apologize. 

Mr. BULWER: I do not think the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman quite ap- 
preciates the position. No Member of 
the House would object to the hon. and 
gailant Member cheering in accordance 
with the rules and customs of the House ; 
but I would point out to the hon. and 
gallant Member that that is not the ques- 
tion. You, Sir, have called upon the 
hon. and gallant Member to desist from 
pursuing a certain line of conduct; and 
the hon. and gallant Member refuses 
to desist. The point is that he has been 
called to Order by the Speaker. Al- 
though the hon. and gallant Member 
may think that he is not exceeding his 
privilege, yet now that his attention has 
been directed to the matter from the 
Chair, I am sure the hon. and gallant 
Member is too good a soldier to refuse 
to submit to discipline. 

Masor O’GORMAN: The Speaker 
has not called me to Order. He has done 
nothing of the sort. 

Mr. SPEAKER: After what has 
passed I have no other alternative left 
to me but to name the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford for 
the line of conduct he has pursued this 
evening; and I now name you, Major 
O’Gorman, for having interrupted the 
proceedings of this House by dis- 
orderly conduct, and for having refused, 
when called upon by the [Chair, to sub- 
mit yourself to the judgment of the 
House. 

Masor O’GORMAN: Hear, hear! 

Tue CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
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sary to exercise what is always held to 
be a solemn duty—[Major O’Gorman : 
Pshaw!|—by naming the hon. and 
gallant Member, I feel it my duty to 
move that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford, for his disorderly inter- 
ruption and disrespectful conduct to 





yourself, be directed to withdraw. 
Mr. LOWE: I second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Major O’Gorman for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair be directed to withdraw.’’—(Mr. Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I have 
not the advantage of knowing all the 
circumstances which have given rise to 
this painful incident. I understand the 
circumstances partially, but not the 
whole of the circumstances, which have 
made it the painful duty of the Leader 
of the House to move the Resolution 
just read from the Chair; but, so far as 
I understand the circumstances, there 
was no other course open to the right 
hon. Gentleman than the one he has 
adopted. But, before a Motion of the 
kind proposed is put, one is naturally 
anxious to know to what it is likely to 
lead. I would like to know what fur- 
ther step is likely to result from this 
proceeding before I give my assent to 
the Motion? I do not make this remark 
in any hypercritical spirit. I think it 
would be of assistance to hon. Members 
in deciding what course they should take 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would indicate what he intends to do 
supposing he carries his Motion ? 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN: Sir, within 
my memory there is one Member of 
this House whom I can recall as being 
named—Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, the 
Member for New Ross—and he was 
named by Mr. John Ball. But upon 
his being named there was no possible 
mistake as to the reasons for such nomi- 
nation. MayI venture to say that there 
seems to me to be a misapprehension in 
this case? I believe my hon. and 
gallant Friend is under a gross mis- 
apprehension. He is under an impres- 
sion which is neither justified by the 
Rules of the House or of any delibe- 
rative Assembly ; buthe has a strange 
idea that he has a right to use certain 
phrases to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman when he was addressing the 





QUER: As you, Sir, have felt it neces- 


House. [Major O’Gorman; No, no!] 
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As it occurs to me, the hon. and gallant 
Member is grossly in error. The mis- 
take he has committed is this—that 
after he has been called to Order by you, 
Sir, who preside over this House, he 
has not felt it his duty—no matter what 
may be his own private views—to sub- 
mit to you as the person empowered to 
guide and influence the House. I am 
certain, however, that if the Speaker 
will permit the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber now to apologize, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will withdraw the 
Motion, which it must have been a 
great pain to him to propose to the 


House. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) asks what is the 
course I propose next to take? I believe 
that on an occasion of this sort the 
proper course would be, the hon. and 
gallant Member having withdrawn, for 
the House to consider what course should 
be taken. That is a matter entirely for 
the judgment of the House. Probably 
some expression of opinion on the part 
of the House would be asked for upon 
the conduct of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ; and, of course, it would not 
be right that should be done in the pre- 
sence of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. I am quite certain that the House, 
even now, if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman is willing to say that he apolo- 
gizes to the House, and expresses his 
regret that he was out of Order, will 
permit this painful scene to come to a 
conclusion. But unless that is done, it 
is really necessary that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman should withdraw in 
order that we should consider the course 
we should take. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK was un- 
derstood to suggest that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford was la- 
bouring under violent excitement arising 
from a personal matter, and that that 
offered some palliation though not ex- 
cuse for his conduct. 

[Major O’Gorman had now left the 
House. 

Dr. O7LEARY : I rise with a feeling 
of great embarrassment; but I know 
that the hon. and gallant Member is, 
and has been for the last three hours, 
labouring under deep excitement caused 
by the reception of communications of a 
personal nature, the character of which 
has very greatly excited him. If I were 
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professionally asked the question, I 
should say that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, he is not really accountable 
for his actions. 

Mr. STACPOOLE: I am sure the 
hon. and gallant Member, if he thinks 
carefully over this matter, will be the 





first person to offer an apology and ex- 
planation. Perhaps he is rather heated, 
and the House is perhaps a little excited 
by the occurrence. It is a very un- 
usual thing that a Member should be 
‘‘named,” and a Speaker of this House 
once said, when he was asked what 
would be the consequence of such an 
event, ‘“‘The Lord only knows.” I 
would ask the House to consider the 
matter quietly and candidly, and there- 
fore to let the question be adjourned till 
to-morrow. When he is a little more 
calm and collected, the hon. and gallant 
Member will see his position—and I 
beg, therefore, to move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL: As one 
who was present at the time when this 
unhappy occurrence arose, I may say, 
Sir, that the principal object in the mind 
of everyone is that your position should 
be sustained. The hon. and gallant 
Member seems to have done that which 
it would put the House to some difficulty 
to induce him to do—namely, to with- 
draw ; and I hope that after the opinions 
that have been expressed, it will be held 
that the authority of the Chair and the 
dignity of the House have been suffi- 
ciently maintained. I therefore think 
that if the hon. and gallant Member is 
prepared to make a full and sufficient 
apology, it might be accepted, and he 
might be exempted from further conse- 
quences. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
that they might now be permitted to 
proceed with Business. 

CotoneL STANLEY: As I happened 
to be the one who was speaking when 
you, Sir, called the hon. and gallant 
Member to Order, I should like to add 
a few words. I need hardly assure the 
House, or the Friends of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that no one can re- 
gard his interruptions with a kinder 
feeling thanI do. Itis at any time a 
pleasure to receive a cheer from the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and whether in 
the precise nature of a cheer of appro- 
bation or not, I do not inquire. But 
you, Sir, saw in the interests of the 
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House that these cheers exceeded those 
which it is the ordinary function of a 
Member of this House to utter. I only 
venture now to make the humble sug- 
gestion that if the House be of opinion 
that its dignity and that of the Chair 
has been sufficiently ‘vindicated, and if 
the hon. and gallant Member, on the 
Motion that he be ordered to withdraw, 
should submit himself to your ruling 
and apologize to the House for his con- 
duct, this painful incident may be 
allowed to pass aside. 

Mr. ©. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
there was a distinct Motion before the 
House, which he apprehended would be 
carried mnemine contradicente. But he 
would add one suggestion to what had 
fallen from the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, and that was, that if there be 
any communication to be made to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford, it should not be made to-night, 
after the explanations that have been 
given of his conduct, but that to- 
morrow should be given him as a locus 
penitentie wherein he may make a full 
submission to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER was about to put the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when 

Mr. STACPOOLE reminded Mr. 
Speaker that he had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate:—As that Motion 
had not been formally proposed —— 

Mr. SHEIL now moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 

Mr. MELDON seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(IMr. Sheil.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not see how the House can, 
consistently with its own dignity, ad- 
journ the debate on such a question. 
The Motion before the House is that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford 
do withdraw ; and I apprehend that that 
is a question which does not admit of 
adjournment. As soon as a decision 
hasbeen arrived at on the latter question, 
it will then become theduty of someone— 
I shall take this duty upon myself—to 
make a proposal to the House. I do 
not wish to be out of Order by saying 
what I am going to do, but I think 
there is great force in the suggestion of 
the two hon. Members that this matter 
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should not be proceeded with hastily to. 
night, but that opportunity should be 
given to the House to consider what 
course shall be taken; but the Motion 
before the House is one that ought to 
be decided at once. 

Masor NOLAN: All the Irish Mem. 
bers are anxious to sustain the autho- 
rity of the Chair, and regret that it 
should have been disregarded by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford. 
But I think the use of the words 
‘“‘disorderly conduct and disrespectful 
behaviour’? makes the matter more 
serious than is absolutely necessary, 
It will be quite sufficient if the hon. 
and gallant Member is ordered to 
withdraw. If the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate were withdrawn, 
I will move the omission of those words. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: How 
is it possible we can adjourn till to- 
morrow the Question whether the hon. 
and gallant Member be directed to with- 
draw? It is not common sense. The 
object of the House is to vindicate the 
authority of the Chair. Nobody wishes 
that the hon. and gallant Member should 
be hastily dealt with—the considera- 
tion of how he shall be dealt with is 
another matter. The only matter before 
the Committee at the moment is whether 
we shall vindicate the authority of the 
Chair, which has been called in ques- 
tion, and that we cannot adjourn till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: If what has 
been stated with respect to the condition 
of the hon. and gallant Member be the 
fact, it isclearly not only the best course 
for the House itself that this Motion 
should be adopted, but it is the most 
considerate course towards the hon. and 
gallant Member himself; for this will 
give him to-night to reflect upon what 
has occurred, and that, I trust, will pro- 
duce a proper apology to you, Sir, to- 
morrow. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: I hope Irish Members will 
not persevere in the proposal to omit the 
words ‘ disorderly and disrespectful.” 
Hon. Members for Irefand have them- 
selves admitted—as hon. Members who 
heard what took place cannot but admit 
—that by distinctly contradicting you, 
Sir, by disputing your ruling, and by re- 
fusing to apologize to the House, the 
conduct of the hon. and gallant Member 
was disrespectful and disorderly. It 
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would be idle to pass any Resolution of 
this kind without taking distinct notice 
of why it is passed. 

Mr. O’CLERY trusted that the word 
“disrespectful” would be omitted, for 
he was sure his hon. and gallant Friend 
was quite incapable of intentional dis- 
respect to the Chair. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
as allusion had been made to the ex- 
citement under which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend laboured, he wished to ex- 
plain that that excitement was produced 
by a consideration, as he conceived it, 
of professional wrong. It was right 
that that should be known, lest it should 
be attributed to any other cause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 

“That Major O’Gorman for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair be directed to withdraw.” 


Masor NOLAN: I now beg to pro- 
pose, as an Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘for disorderly conduct and dis- 
respectful behaviour to the Chair,” and 
to add at the end, ‘‘for disregarding 
the authority of the Chair.” [An hon. 
Member: Is that disorderly or not?] 
I will not go into that now. I am very 
sorry for his conduct; but I should be 
sorry indeed if a record was entered on 
the Journals of this House against the 
hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford for his whole lifetime; and I think, 
taking the explanation of my hon. Friend 
(Dr. O'Leary) into account, these words 
should be left out. 

Dr. WARD seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair,” and, at the end of the Question, to add 
the words ‘‘ for disregarding the authority of the 
Chair.” —(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am quite sure the House 
always desires to act in a kindly spirit 
towards all its Members, and there is no 
Member of the House towards whom 
more kindly feelings are entertained than 
towards the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford. Atthe same time, I am 
bound to say—I do not wish to use 
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strong language—but I think that the 
conduct of the hon. and gallant Member 
towards you, Sir—however it may be 
accounted for—was such that the House 
cannot possibly overlook. It is essen- 
tial—it is our first duty—in cases of this 
kind, to support the authority of the 
Chair. That authority—and I appeal 
to all who were present at the time— 
was not exerted until after a consider- 
able time had elapsed, and it was then 
exerted in the most considerate form. 
The hon. and gallant Member most dis- 
tinctly, and with considerable emphasis, 
several times declared his intention of 
not submitting to the authority of the 
Chair, and his conduct was such that it 
is impossible to abstain from marking 
it with our disapprobation. Nobody 
can mistake the character of the inter- 
ruption or of the vote which I propose 
shall be passed. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that the kindly feelings we all 
entertain towards the hon. and gallant 
Member will prevent us doing any- 
thing unnecessary or which would 
needlessly cause him pain; but it is a 
case in which I must ask the House to 
support me. 

Mr. LOWE: It is not, Sir, with a 
view to cause pain to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member we are asked to vote for 
this Motion, but because it is absolutely 
necessary to carry on our Business with 
a due regard to order, and to main- 
tain—what is most necessary to that 
end—the deference which is due, and 
which we are most happy to pay, to 
your ruling. As the matter stands, if 
the Amendment were carried, it would 
really amount to a ruling by this House 
that a refusal to obey an order of the 
Chair is not disrespectful. To the 
Amendment I hope the House will not 
agree. I think we shall take a mode- 
rate and wise course if we do that which 
is absolutely necessary to vindicate your . 
authority, in which we are all as much 
interested as you, Sir, are yourself. If 
we do that, we can then suspend pro- 
ceedings, and the hon. and gallant 
Member will then have an opportunity 
of making his submission to the House 
and to the Chair, and save us from the 
painful necessity of going further. 

Lorp ELCHO considered it essential 
that the Resolution should be carried 
unanimously. The question really 
amounted to this—whether the House 
was to remain an orderly Assembly, or to 
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become a disorderly one? No one could 
doubt that the conduct of the hon. and 
gallant Member who had withdrawn 
was disorderly, and it had been so ruled. 
They could not, therefore, accept an 
Amendment which disputed that fact. 
There were two questions to be con- 
sidered ; one was how the hon. and 
gallant Member should be dealt with, 
the other was as to the character of the 
House itself. As to the latter, it ap- 
peared to him that the adoption of the 
Resolution of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was the only way in which they 
could deal with the conduct of the hon. 
and gallant Member consistently with 
the dignity of this House; but, after 
maintaining that dignity, they were pre- 
pared to accept his apology to-morrow. 
He hoped, therefore, that hon. Members 
for Ireland who were anxious to save 
their Friend, would withdraw their 
Amendment. 

Mr. STACPOOLE: I hope my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) will withdraw his 
Amendment, and allow the House to 
come to an unanimous decision; and then 
I hope, to-morrow, my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Waterford will 
come down to the House and express 
regret for the course he has pursued. 

Mr. MELDON: I should have been 
delighted if my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Waterford had been 
in a position to withdraw the expressions 
he made use of. I think your authority, 
and the dignity of the House, would 
have been vindicated if he had with- 
drawn them at the time. But I believe, 
from the excited state he has been in all 
this evening, that it is scarcely possible 
for him to considerthe matter reasonably. 
I could have wished, therefore, that 
there should have been an adjournment 
of the debate, in order to give him an 
opportunity for reflection. That course, 
however, has not been adopted, and we 
now come to the Amendment of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway. I would urge him not to press 
that Amendment in the interest of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford 
himself, and I will tell him why. It is 
perfectly well known that the hon. and 
gallant Member is not responsible for 
the conduct he has pursued to-night. I 
hope the House will not now come to a 
deliberate opinion upon the conduct of 
the hon. and gallant Member, but will 
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afford him the opportunity of an ex. 
planation, which I am fully persuaded 
will be perfectly satisfactory. The pass. 
ing of a Resolution under these cir- 
cumstances would be a more serious 
matter than merely passing a Resolution 
which would give a locus penttentia of 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
could avail himself. 

Mr. A. MOORE: I certainly shall not 
deprecate any course of action which the 
Government or the House may think fit 
to adopt; but, knowing the excitable 
character of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
and knowing that when, on a previous 
occasion, he found himself in the wrong, 
he was anxious and willing to make an 
apology, I think the authority of the 
Chair would be amply vindicated if he 
were simply ordered to withdraw. I 
have seen the hon. and gallant Member 
a few minutes since, and he is so excited 
that he cannot bring calm reflection to 
bear on the question. I can hardly 
believe, Sir, that he could have intended 
to be disrespectful to you, so respectful 
is the usual tone of his mind. I, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. I hope 
that the words branding him with un- 
gentlemanlike conduct will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I do not think 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway has considered that the addition 
of the words he proposes will convey a 
stronger condemnation of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford than the 
original Motion; and, therefore, in the 
interest of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford himself, I hope that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway will 
not persevere with his Amendment. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: I have just con- 
ferred with my hon. and gallant Friend 
outside the House, and he assures me he 
meant no disrespect to you, Sir. He 
assures me of that positively. Other 
Members have gone out to confer with 
him, and I hope the House will defer 
its decision. [‘‘No, no!”] I do not 
think there is any Member of this House 
less capable of any act of disrespect 
towards this House or the Chair than 
my hon. and gallant Friend. I was not 
here at the time the words were spoken ; 
but, whatever he may have said in a 
moment of excitement, I am sure he 
did not mean any disrespect to your 
authority. I do hope there will be no 
objection to allow him to come in and 
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personally make his apology. [‘No, 


no!”’] 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That Major O’Gorman, for 
his disorderly conduct and disrespectful 
behaviour towards the Chair, be directed 
to withdraw.— (dr. Chancellor of the 


Exchequer.) 


Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I now desire to move that the 
conduct of Major O’Gorman towards the 
Chair be taken into consideration to- 
morrow, and that he be ordered to 
attend in his place to-morrow. I feel 
sure, as well from the character of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman as from 
what hasbeen said of him by his Friends, 
that when to-morrow comes, having had 
time to think over what has passed, he 
will give such an explanation or make 
such statement as shall entirely put an 
end to the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the conduct of Major 
0’Gorman towards the Chair be taken 
into consideration To-morrow. — (Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Ordered, That Major O’Gorman do 
attend in his place To-morrow.—( Ur. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


The Entry of this discussion upon the 
Votes is as follows :— 


Major O’Gorman, Member for Water- 
ford, having frequently in a disorderly 
mannerinterrupted the Secretary of State 
for War, who was speaking in Debate, 
was called to order by Mr. Speaker, and 
having declined to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Chair— 


Mr. Speakercalled on MajorO’Gorman 
by his name :— 


Whereupon, Major O’Gorman having 
persisted in his disorderly behaviour, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Major O’Gorman for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair be directed to withdraw.” —(Mr. Chancellor 
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Debate arising ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sheil.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 


“That Major O’Gorman for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair be directed to withdraw.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘for his disorderly 
conduct and disrespectful behaviour towards the 
Chair,” and, at the end of the Question, to add 
the words ‘‘for disregarding the authority of 
the Chair.””—(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 


Ordered, That Major O’Gorman, for 
his disorderly conduct and disrespectful 
behaviour towards the Chair, be directed 
to withdraw.—(J/r. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


Ordered, That the conduct of Major 
O’Gorman towards the Chair be taken 
into consideration To-morrow.— (J/r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Ordered, That Major O’Gorman do 
attend in his place To-morrow.—(J/r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


SUPPLY. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Coronet STANLEY, resuming, said, 
he had already pointed out how the 
matter stood with regard to the Reserve 
men. Undoubtedly, it was hard for 
the wife of a Reserve man who had a 
good situation, as a policeman, or on a 
railway, to find herself reduced to an 
income far below that to which she was 
ordinarily accustomed; but the State 
could not take account of social differ- 
ences, and it was bound to consider all 
Army Reserve men as being on an equal 
footing. It was not possible, in dealing 
with their families, to consider the situa- 
tion they held in civil employment. He 
had pointed out the relief they had en- 
deavoured to give, and very few com- 
plaints had been received from the 
women themselves. One such complaint 
came from the mother of a Reserve 
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man taking care of his children, who 
thought she was entitled to the same 
allowance as the wife would have been. 
If, on full investigation, he found it 
necessary, he would bring the matter 
under the notice of the House; but he 
did not anticipate that that would be the 
case, and at present he had no proposal 
to make. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


House of Commons— 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
YEOMANRY ADJUTANTS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE called attention to 
the system of seconding Officers in 
Cavalry Regiments on appointment to 
Adjutancies of Yeomanry, and to move— 


“That the present system of seconding Offi- 
cers in Cavalry Regiments requires amendment, 
as it is calculated to give undue advantages in 
promotion and retirement under the Royal 
Warrant of the 30th day of August 1877 to 
Officers holding such appointments.” 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the present system of seconding Officers in 
Cavalry Regiments requires amendment, as it is 
calculated to give undue advantages in promo- 
tion and retirement under the Royal Warrant 
of the 13th day of August 1877 to Officers 
holding such appointments,”’—(M/ajor O’ Beirne,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonen LOYD LINDSAY said, he 
thought it would be very inconvenient to 
carry out the proposal of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member. The Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the question 
of the Yeomanry had made certain re- 
commendations, one of which was that 
the Yeomanry should have the advan- 
tage of the assistance of officers—Cap- 
tains serving in Cavalry regiments. 
Previous to that, Yeomanry officers were 
drawn from the ranks, and it was an 
advantage to the Yeomanry regiments 
that officers should be appointed. He 
could not conceive anything more un- 
just than that they should have their 
promotion stopped, for while they were 
acting as Adjutants, their pay was less 
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than when they were acting with their 
regiments. - He, therefore, thought it 
would be quite unreasonable to carry out 
any such proposal as that of the hon. and 
gallant Member. If any undue promo- 
tion should occur, the Commander-in- 
Chief would see the matter right. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—SALARIES OF 
OFFICIALS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. O’CLERY called attention to the 
inadequacy of the salaries paid to the 
under officials of the House of Commons 
in regard to the amount of work done 
in comparison with the salaries enjoyed 
by the officials holding corresponding 
positions in the House of Lords. On 
looking at the Estimates, he found that 
there were men employed as fire-lighters 
at £58 a-year, and it was unreasonable 
to suppose that they could do their duty 
to the House and maintain wives and 
families on about £1 2s. 6d. a-week. 
Such salaries ought to be given to these 
people as would prevent them from 
having to seek employment from people 
while Parliament was not in Session. 
He trusted that the Treasury would take 
into account the increased cost of living, 
and consider whether larger salaries 
ought not be given. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the object of the hon. Member was 
that the case of the officials who attended 
that House in minor capacities should 
be taken into consideration, with a view 
to the increase of their salaries. This 
House had no control over the other 
House of Parliament with regard to the 
services and salaries of the officials em- 
ployed there; and it was, therefore, 
hardly possible to make any comparison 
between the two Houses in that respect. 
The question was simply whether the 
amount of salary of the subordinate 
officers in the House of Commons was 
equivalent to the work done. As far as 
he was aware, there had been no re- 
signations by the subordinate officials of 
the House, who, it might be inferred, 
did not wish to leave the Service. One 
reason why the places were sought for 
was, that those officials were employed 
only during a certain portion of the 
year, and, therefore, the best of their 
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time was available for any other em- 
ployment which they might obtain else- 
where. In 1874, there was a general 
rise in wages of some of the officials in 
that House, to bring them up to the 
standard of the same class of officials 
employed in other Government Depart- 
ments, and they were in receipt of those 
salaries now. After considering the ad- 
vantages which those officials possessed 
over others, in having a considerable 
portion of the year to themselves which 
they could devote to their own uses, and 
in view of the fact that there was no 
want of applicants, and that there were 
no complaints among the men them- 
selves—those who had the real regula- 
tion and management of affairs of the 
House saw no reason why any altera- 
tion should be made, and he (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) did not, therefore, 
think it necessary for the House to con- 
sider the question in the way suggested 
by the hon. Member. 


ARMY—PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF 
OFFICERS—REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. —OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HAYTER said, he desired to call 
attention to the Report of the Joint 
Committee of the War Office and of the 
Civil Service Commissioners appointed 
to consider the question whether the pre- 
sent literary examinations for the Army 
should be supplemented by physical 
competition. The question had already 
been twice discussed by noble Lords in 
“another place ;’’ and as it was a very 
important one, in the opinion of all 
those who took an interest in mat- 
ters relating to the efficiency of the 
officers of the Army, he trusted that 
some expression would be given to the 
views entertained by the Secretary of 
State for War upon the advisability of 
giving the number of 1,200 marks to 
candidates for competition in physical 
tests. The Commission which had made 
the recommendation consisted of three 
civilian and three military Members, 
whose names, of course, carried with 
them very great weight. But, at the 
same time, it was to be observed that 
this was a very peculiar innovation. 
The upshot of the Report was, that to 
those who showed efficiency in three 
of the following six subjects :—namely, 
Riding, Walking, Running, Jumping, 
Swimming, and Gymnastics—should be 
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given 1,200 marks additional, the con- 
sequence of which would be that an 
examination supplementary to the ordi- 
nary Army Examination would have to 
be held. It was important that the 
opinions should be known of such 
men as General Sir John Adye, the 
Rev. Dr. Ridding, Head Master at 
Winchester ; the Rev. Dr. Perceval, 
Head Master at Clifton; and the Rev. 
Dr. Faber, Head Master at Malvern 
College ; all of whom had written, in 
reply to a general Circular sent to them, 
more or less in the sense that there 
was a danger that the intellectual studies 
of youths would be neglected for the 
physical subjects for proficiency in which 
they were to receive the 1,200 addi- 
tional marks. He asked the House 
to consider the particular exercise of 
riding. How unjust would it be to some 
candidates, whose parents were not rich 
enough to afford to keep horses, that the 
sons of more wealthy persons should re- 
ceive marks for an acquirement which 
was beyond their reach? Again, it was 
very frequently the case that officers 
were many years in the Army without 
having to ride at all, from which it 
would be seen that competition in this 
exercise would be to them, at any rate, 
superfluous. When it was considered 
that swimming was now taught in all 
public schools, and that cricket matches 
and boat races were increasing year by 
year, he considered it proved that there 
was no want of physical activity amongst 
the young men of the present generation. 
There was, however, in intellectual ac- 
quirements great danger in the competi- 
tion between the officers of the English 
and officers of foreign Armies. It was to 
be remembered that the Germans, in 
their struggle with France, had a very 
marked superiority in the intelligence 
of their officers. It was the desire, there- 
fore, of Lord Cardwell—and he trusted 
it was also the desire of the present 
Secretary of State for War—to raise, 
by every means, the intellectual 
standard of our officers. The officers 
now had an opportunity of studying all 
branches of their profession, while he 


.would remind the House incidentally 


that every candidate for the staff had to 
pass an examination, to prove his effi- 
ciency in riding. Upon these general 
grounds, therefore, he maintained that 
there was no necessity for the additional 
stimulus recommended for acquiring ex- 
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cellence in physical competitions, which, 
in his opinion, would operate prejudi- 
cially against the necessary progress in 
intellectual studies of candidates for the 
Army. In conclusion, he would remind 
the House, in proof of the ample supply 
of candidates for the Army, that at the 
last examination, out of 180 candidates, 
no less than 70 had been already re- 
jected. 

CotoneEL ARBUTHNOT thought the 
opinions quoted by his hon. and gallant 
Friend had hardly been a fair sample 
of those contained in the letters included 
in the Report of the Committee. That 
Report pointed to two objects which it 
was desirable to gain—in the first place, 
the exclusion from the Army of mere 
bookworms; and, secondly, to prevent 
the loss to the Army of the services of 
those who might be good scholars, and 
who had the advantage over the whole 
or a large number of those who got 
their commissions. The opinions of the 
schoolmasters which had been quoted 
were two-fold ; some were in favour of 
a certain number of marks being given 
for efficiency; others thought it should 
be a sine gud non that a certain amount 
of efficiency should exist. In his opinion, 
a combination of these two plans would 
work well—that was to say, a certain 
test examination as to physical power 
should be introduced, with a moderate 
number of marks as a sine gud non, and 
those who excelled should be able to 
gain a limited number of marks with a 
view to making up a number that would 
turn the balance in their favour over 
some others who were no better than 
themselves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
expressed his entire concurrence with 
the remarks of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Mr. Hayter), and trusted that 
the Government would pause before 
accepting the recommendation of the 
Committee. He was no fanatical de- 
votee to competitive examination; but, 
whatever might be thought of the sub- 
ject, it was the fairest mode they could 
have of entering the Public Service ; and 
the defects originally found in it had 
been gradually eliminated by the care 
of the Examiners. The great error 
which underlay the Report of the Com- 
mittee was the opinion that, in the com- 
petitive examination of young men, 
those who took the highest place were 
necessarily bookworms, and that the rest 
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were fine gallant fellows who were a 
great loss to the Public Service. Was it 
not notoriously the case that the best 
men in the schools were often distin. 
guished in the cricket-field or on the 
river? On the other hand, it might very 
well be that a youth stood very low in 
the list, and yet would not be made an 
efficient officer by any such proposal as 
that contained in the Report. Hon. 
Members opposite talked of numbers 
being lost to the Army through the 
system of examination. Now, the stan- 
dard of examination was not so very 
terrible, and if candidates applied them- 
selves to study they ought to be able to 
pass. The proposal of the Committee 
would, if carried out, enable some stupid 
youth to leap over the heads of his moro 
successful competitors, simply because 
he might have the knack of leaping 
high and running fast. He admitted 
that it was desirable for an officer in the 
Army to be up to a certain standard of 
physical endurance; that his stamina 
should be good. One of the officers 
examined before the Committee pointed 
out that, after a long and hard march, 
an officer should be able to look after 
the comfort of his men. It was ad- 
mitted that he should be a man of en- 
durance; but as to the question of 
jumping, running, and walking, every- 
one knew it was a sort of knack. He 
would rather see candidates from cricket- 
ing elevens, or from the eights on the 
river, which would supply youths pos- 
sessed of the happy qualities of judgment, 
patience, and temper, so necessary to the 
officer in the Army. As for the arti- 
ficial way of putting them through 
gymnastic exercises, in order to discover 
who could run and walk fast, it seemed 
to him an extraordinary proposal to 
proceed from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. He did not want to make any 
strong observations about schoolmasters; 
but if he wanted an opinion upon the 
subject under consideration, he should 
certainly not f° to them. He urged his 
right hon. and gallant Friend to consider 
fully, before adopting the Report of the 
Commissioners. 

Coronet STANLEY would endeavour 
to confine his observations to as short a 
space of time as possible. He did not 
intend to follow his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite into the various opinions 
of schoolmasters and others who gave 
the results of their experience to the 
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Commission. Owing to the circum- 
stances of the year, there had been 
neither time nor opportunity for pro- 
perly considering the very interesting 
question raised. It had been his duty, 
and the duty of others, to read the 
Report carefully; and, as a result of that, 
he was bound to say that, in his opinion, 
the onus probandi rested with the Com- 
missioners, and that there were points to 
be attended to before their suggestions 
could be carried out. Two questions, 
very much to the point, were—first, were 
the young men who were now candidates 
for the Army, physically of a lower 
standard than those who presented 
themselves before competitive exami- 
nation became the rule? So far from 
that being the case, a finer set of young 
men, take them all round, could not be 
found. His hon. and gallant Friend 
near him informed him that the dis- 
tinguished General who commanded at 
Aldershot had expressed an opinion that 
“the officers of the present day are 
the finest we have had.” The second 
question was, could we institute such 
a course of study without injury. It 
was obvious that this consideration 
underlay the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. They seemed to admit 
riding and swimming—probably two of 
the most valuable qualities which a man 
as an officer could possess—while they 
excluded putting the shot as, in the first 
place, useless, and liable to strain young 
men. If it were proved that the officers 
of the Army were subject to diseases 
which could only be the result of over 
study, he thought the question would 
merit more prompt and close attention. 
He was only expressing his individual 
opinion, and that without hesitation. 
The obvious bias in the minds of all 
schoolmasters was that if you really give 
marksfor muscular exercises an injurious 
effect would be produced on the mental 
training of the candidate. It should be 
borne in mind that these young men 
were very like young horses, and that if 
they trained them too much they were 
very likely to end by losing all, and it 
was necessary to be very careful not to 
damage their constitutions. No doubt, 
ceteris paribus, the physically best men 
were preferable ; but while he did not 
wish to disparage the Commissioners, he 
was bound to express his personal opi- 
ra that the burden of proof lay with 
em, 
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ARMY—CASE OF SURGEON-MAJOR 
CLARKE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MELDON was very averse to 
troubling the House with anything like 
a grievance; but, from the facts con- 
nected with the case he was about to 
mention, he thought it would be of 
opinion that there were certain special 
and public grounds which justified him 
in calling attention to the matter. He 
wished to draw attention to the case of 
Surgeon-Major Clarke, who was passed 
over for promotion under very extraor- 
dinary circumstances. In 1876, when 
his promotion was stopped, Surgeon- 
Major Clarke had been in the Service 
28 years and four months, of which 
— 17 years and five months had 

een passed in foreign service. He was 
engaged in Dublin, in connection with 
the Recruiting Department, and in 
August, 1876, when his turn for pro- 
motion came, he found that two officers, 
much his juniors, were promoted over 
his head. The testimonials of Surgeon- 
Major Clarke, laid before the Secretary 
of State for War and the Commander- 
in-Chief, showed that from the day he 
entered the Service up to the present 
moment his conduct had been exceed- 
ingly good, and every commanding 
officer under whom he had served, ex- 
cept one, had given him the highest 
praise. When he found that he had 
been passed over, Surgeon-Major Clarke 
put himself in communication with the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department, and, subsequently, with the 
Commander-in-Chief. After a long cor- 
respondence, he succeeded in inducing 
His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief to tell the Director General to 
state the grounds on which his promo- 
tion was stopped. It was a very un- 
usual thing for the Director General, 
who had the power of selecting from 
among a number of officers, to state the 
grounds on which any particular officers 
were passed over ; but, in this particular 
case, His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought it right that 
the grounds on which Surgeon-Major 
Clarke had been passed over should be 
stated. On 26th September, 1876, a 
letter was written by an official, on the 
part of the Director General, stating the 
reasons in question. Several grounds 
were alleged by the Director General ; 
but before he read them, he (Mr, Mel- 
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don) wished to say that he did not seek 
to justify the position that an officer who 
had been passed over had any right to 
know the reason, or to complain to Par- 
liament, merely because the discretion 
rested in the Director General of the 
Medical Department had been exercised. 
But, in the present case, the grounds 
had been disclosed, and enabled Sur- 
geon-Major Clarke to complain of the 
manner in which he had been treated, 
and made it proper to bring the matter 
before the notice of the House. The 
first ground stated by the Director 
General of the Medical Department was 
that Surgeon-Major Clarke had been 
charged with insubordination; and, 
secondly, that recently, Surgeon-Major 
Clarke had been guilty of carelessness 
in the examination of recruits in his 
district. With respect to the first 
ground stated, the facts were that in 
1853, while Surgeon-Major Clarke was 
on duty in India with the 90th Regi- 
ment, to which he was attached, some 
dispute arose between him and his com- 
manding officer as to the way in which 
the sick should be treated. Surgeon- 


Major Clarke thought the commanding 
officer was inferior to himself in the 
matter of knowledge, and wished to 


take his own course. Surgeon-Major 
Clarke was eventually reprimanded, and 
removed from the 90th Regiment, in 
consequence of this dispute. Subse- 
quently, he returned to this country, 
and demanded an inquiry into the rea- 
son for his removal from the 90th Regi- 
ment. The Military Secretary wrote to 
the Director General with reference to 
his case, and on a reply being received, 
Surgeon-Major Clarke was informed 
that His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, having considered the 
matter, thought there was nothing in 
the circumstances connected with his re- 
tirement from the 90th Regiment to 
prejudice his reputation or interfere with 
his future promotion in the Service. 
Thereupon, Surgeon-Major Clarke with- 
drew his application for an inquiry. 
Thus, they had the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the one hand, saying that his future 
promotion in the Service was not to be 
interfered with, and the Director Gene- 
ral alleging the incident in India as a 
ground for passing him over. If his pro- 
motion were refused upon that ground, 
Surgeon-Major Clarke was most un- 
justly and most unfairly dealt with, and 


Mr, Meldon 


{COMMONS} 
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the Director General of the Medical 
Department had no right to refuse pro. 
motion by reason of a charge which the 
Commander-in-Chief had declared to be 
unfounded. Moreover, that incident 
occurred in 1853, and it was not until 
1876 that Surgeon-Major Clarke was 
informed by the Director General that 
it was a reason for passing him over, 
If the matter remained there, no suffi- 
cient ground for passing over Surgeon- 
Major Clarke was shown, and in justice 
to him he ought to have been promoted. 
But another reason was stated. The 
Director General stated— 

“Tt appears, further, that you have recently 
been removed from the recruiting district in 
which you have been stationed, owing to your 
carelessness in the examination of recruits.” 


The fact was that Surgeon-Major Clarke 
was not removed from the recruiting 
district at Dublin for some weeks after 
his promotion was passed over. There- 
fore, there must have been some error 
in asserting that as a reason for super- 
session. He would now read to the 
House one or two of the testimonials 
that Surgeon-Major Clarke had received. 
On the 29th of August, 1876, the As- 
sistant Adjutant General for Recruiting 
wrote to himn— 

“‘ My dear Clarke,—In reply to your note, it 
gives me very great pleasure to state my appro- 
bation of the way in which you have performed 
your duties. You haveat all times shown your 
anxiety to give me every assistance and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Service.” 


Another letter, from Surgeon-Major 
Clarke’s commanding officer during 
1878 and 1874, said— 

‘‘T have very great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the assistance you have given me. It has 
relieved me from very much responsibility in 
approving recruits, and the ability and judg- 
ment you have displayed enable me to bear my 
hearty testimony to your professional knowledge 
and to your zeal for the Service.” 


Yet, in the face of these letters, Surgeon- 
Major Clarke was passed over, because 
he did not discharge his duties, with re- 
ference to the passing of recruits, in 4 
satisfactory manner. The supersession 
took place long before Surgeon-Major 
Clarke’s position in the recruiting de- 
partment had ceased; and yet he was 
told that his promotion had been stopped 
in consequence of the occurrence of 1853, 
and of his removal from the recruiting 
department. With reference to the 
charges of insubordination laid against 
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him by the Director General, Surgeon- 
Major Clarke could show testimonials 
of the highest character from all the 
commanding officers under whom he 
had served, with one exception. But, 
besides having been passed over when 
his turn for promotion came, the result 
of the interference of hon. Members in 
his case had been that Surgeon-Major 
Clarke had been removed from Dublin, 
and sent to India, and had, further, been 
subjected to a great many petty annoy- 
ances. Under these circumstances, and 
taking into account what he had stated 
to the House with reference to the as- 
surance of His Royal Highness the 
Commander -in- Chief, that Surgeon- 
Major Clarke’s promotion was not to 
be interfered with by reason of what 
occurred in 1853, he (Mr. Meldon) hoped 
that the present Secretary of State for 
War would give his consideration to 
the case, and that this very meritorious 
officer would get the promotion he most 
justly deserved. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, that the 
hon. and learned Member had clearly 
spoken under a misapprehension of the 
facts of this case. He had argued as if 
this were a case of supersession, and the 
hon. and learned Member had spoken 
several times of Surgeon-Major Clarke’s 
having had his promotion stopped. The 
truth was that there were certain officers 
in the Medical Department—a very 
small namber—who were administrative 
officers. When an officer had attained 
the highest rank in the executive branch 
in the Medical Department, he had a 
probability of succeeding to the admi- 
nistrative branch of the Service. The 
number of officers in the administrative 
branch was very few, and they were not 
appointed by seniority, but were chosen 
by selection. Without saying anything 
unduly in disparagement of Surgeon- 
Major Clarke, yet he might observe that 
there were officers who, by reason of 
their professional acquirements and 
their zeal in the Service, were more fit 
for the post in question than Surgeon- 
Major Clarke. He did not want to give 
any reason, and he did not think it was 
necessary that they should go into any 
of the charges that had been made 
against Surgeon-Major Clarke. As he 
understood, they had been condoned by 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief; but as this was a case of selec- 
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complain if other officers were thought 
more fit for the post than he. His Pre- 
decessor in Office had left a Minute that 
this was a case of selection, and not of 
supersession. The matter had been 
most carefully gone into; and, for his 
part, he could see no reason for altering 
the decision that had been arrived at, 
and he must, therefore, decline to re- 
open the case. 

GrenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that as the appointments in the 
administrative branch of the Medical 
Service were made by selection under the 
regulations recently issued, and however 
much he might regret to see a good 
officer suspended, yet it must be recog- 
nized that Surgeon-Major Clarke had no 
reason to complain of the authorities for 
adhering to the Orders of the Service. 
He was, however, of opinion, that it 
would have been better if no reasons had 
been stated by the Director General for 
not appointing Surgeon-Major Clarke. 
This reticence would have prevented the 
pain which the words used must have 
given to a good officer. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Army Estimates. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £386,800, Charge for Commis- 
sariat, Transport, &c. 


CotoneL ARBUTHNOT took that 
opportunity of asking the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War, whether he would undertake 
that the undoubted grievance of the Arti- 
ficers in the Artillery should be removed? 
He would like to know whether it could, 
by any possibility, be removed in the 
present financial year? The Returns 
showed the great injustice to which the 
Artificers in the Royal Artillery were 
now subjected. The Artificers in the 
Royal Artillery could not draw more 
than 1s. 10d. a-day, whereas the Cavalry 
drew 3s. 7d., Royal Engineers 3s. 7d., 
and the Army Service Corps 4s. 9d. He 
was surprised that this inequality should 
have remained so long. 

Cotonen STANLEY observed, that 
there would be no opportunity this year 
of altering the matter. He would, at 





tion, Surgeon-Major Clarke could not 





the same time, assure the hon. and gal- 
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lant Member that the matter would have 
his very careful consideration. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the Secre- 
tary of State for War would find that 
a very great grievance would grow up 
in the Royal Artillery unless this in- 
justice were remedied. Under the sys- 
tem of short enlistment, there would be 
a difficulty in obtaining Artificers for the 
Royal Artillery, if the inequality com- 
plained of was not removed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £3,185,000, Provisions, Fo- 
rage, &c. 


(3.) £806,000, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services, and Supplies. 

Masor NOLAN said, the system of 
clothing garrison batteries of Artillery 
had been completely changed during the 
past year and a-half. These batteries 
were commanded by a major, and it was 
perfectly impossible for him to do the 
details of the clothing. This troublesome 
work had to be done by a sergeant, who 
was very fully employed. He got no 
extra pay whatever, a fact which was 
quite unusual in the Army. In every 
other branch, if a man had to do extra 
work—such as managing the clothing 
department—he always got extra pay. 
But in the case of garrison batteries the 
commandant, knowing that unless the 
sergeant got extra pay he would not do 
the work, paid him out of his own pocket 
1s. or 9d. a-day extra. The system of 
managing the clothing department of 
field batteries was the same; but there 
the sergeant in charge was made a 
quarter-master sergeant, and had that 
position and pay. He, therefore, asked 
the Secretary of State for War, in the 
case of garrison batteries, to put the 
sergeant in charge of the clothing in a 
better position. By attending to this 
point, the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would be looking into a serious 
grievance. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK com- 
plained that when the Reserve men were 
called out they had no second suits of 
uniform ; and, after a long field day in 
the rain, the men had the alternative of 
going naked or stand about wet to the 
skin. He could not help thinking that 
this was false economy, and the defi- 
ciency in clothing required the most 
serious attention of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. Then, when the 


Colonel Arbuthnot 





Reserve men were called out, they were 
supposed to bring their own boots 
instead of being supplied by the Govern. 
ment. A Committee, on which he had 
the honour to serve some two years ago 
went into the matter very closely, and 
recommended that a suflicient stock of 
boots should be kept in store to meet 
all requirements. The experiment of 
calling out the Reserves had been an 
important one, especially as showing the 
precise number of men England could 
put into the field at any time; and he 
thought in the future there should not 
be such mistakes found as had been dis- 
covered on this recent occasion. The 
Government ought always to be in a 
position to at once put two Army Corps 
into the field. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
subject had engaged the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War and 
himself, and Reports had been asked 
for, which were under consideration, 
The hon. and gallant Baronet would, no 
doubt, recollect that there was no store 
of reserve clothing until provision was 
made for it a year or two since by the 
late Secretary of State for War. All 
must admit that there had been a great 
strain upon the Departments recently; 
but he might safely say that had there 
been any necessity for a second Army 
Corps to take the field, one might have 
been equipped and ready in a month or 
six weeks. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, it 
seemed to him that the Government had 
only contemplated the equipment of one 
Army Corps. England could not send 
less than two Army Corps into the field 
simultaneously ; and if ever any other 
idea was carried out, it would be found 
that a fatal mistake had been made. 
He should not regard any preparation 
as complete unless they contemplated 
such a proceeding. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked what was the result of the expe- 
riment made by the late Secretary of 
State for War of voting money to lay 
in a reserve stock of cloth? Had the 
War Office kept faith with the House, 
which specially voted £200,000 for this 
express purpose, and had the War Office 
laid in the stock of cloth which they 
spoke of, and kept up that reserve for 
extraordinary demands ? 

Cotonen ARBUTHNOT did not for 
a moment believe that every Reserve 
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man expected to find his kit complete 
when he was called up. The question 
now was one of the future, and he had 
no doubt many valuable suggestions 
had been made. 

Corone: STANLEY said, in answer 
to his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
George Balfour) as to whether the stock 
of reserve clothing had been kept up, 
he must say unquestionably not. As to 
the complaint about a non-supply of a 
second suit of clothes, he admitted 
there was some grounds for that. But 
it must be remembered that it had only 
been contemplated that one Army 
Corps would have to be provided. At 
the present moment a Committee was 
sitting on the subject, and he hoped 
arrangements would be made which 
would lead to an improvement. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the boots supplied to the men of the 
Army were the cause of constant com- 

laint. Nothing could be worse than to 
ave bad boots. The Infantry could 


not march in them; and, of course, 
they were worth nothing if they could 
notmarch. There was no reason at all 
why good boots should not be sup- 


lied. 
. Lorp ELCHO said, there was another 
cause of complaint, and that was the 
kind of leggings served out to the 
Infantry. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, the 
question of boots cropped up last year, 
and in consequence of complaints a 
thorough inquiry was made into the 
matter. Not only had he called for 
Reports on the subject, but he bought a 
pair of boots of the character supplied 
for himself, and he never wished to 
walk in any which were more easy or 
more comfortable. That certainly was 
his experience. If his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would 
give him particulars of any complaints, 
he would look into the matter. In the 
case of the leggings, he could give no 
information; but if the nature of the 
complaints were laid before him, there 
should be an inquiry into them. 

Mason NOLAN was bound to say, 
from his experience of the boots of the 
Artillery—and he had had a good 
opportunity of judging—they were ex- 
cellent, and they were very much 
praised. 


Vote agreed to. 
VOL; CCXLII. [rap seERtzs.] 
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(4.) £1,330,000, Warlike Stores. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked if the small 
arm manufactory was engaged in 
making Martini-Henry rifles only ; and 
whether experiments had been made 
regarding the new military arms which 
were being used in other parts of the 
world? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, at the 
ay moment nothing but Martini- 

enry rifles and carbines were being 
manufactured. The value of these 
weapons was proved in the late war, 
when the Turks, who were not cele- 
brated for keeping their arms in good 
condition, made such an extraordinary 
use of them. Therefore, he thought 
the House and the country might be 
satisfied with the manufacture of those 
arms, 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Martini-Henry rifle, if not the 
best, was one of the very best of 
weapons, and he saw no advantage to be 
derived from changing it. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the recent results 
of shooting with the Martini-Henry had 
shown it to be the superior to any 
foreign weapon. He should like to 
hear from his noble Friend what was the 
number of those rifles in store—he 
meant not at present in the hands of 
the troops. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, what he 
desired to know was, whether great 
advantages were likely to be derived 
from the use of the Martini-Henry rifle? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that a 
Departmental Committee was now sit- 
ting for the purpose of inquiring into 
this question. Respecting the inquiry 
of the hon. Member, he might state that 
2,000 Martini-Henry rifles were this 
year issued for the use of Volunteers at 
Wimbledon. The gift had been received 
with avery good spirit, and had been 
much appreciated. He believed that 
some little difficulty had been expe- 
rienced with regard to the sighting; 
but, at the same time, the Martini- 
Henry had acquitted itself as, in his 
opinion, it always would do—exceed- 
ingly well. With regard to the number 
of rifles in store, the reserve, in round 
numbers, was 400,000. There were also 
some 18,000 carbines in store. The 
question of carbines was discussed last 
year by the Committee, and the carbine 
now adopted was approved of by most 
Cavalry officers, and was considered by 
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them as a good weapon for that branch 
of the Service. 

Lorpv ELCHO asked, whether his 
noble Friend had read the account of the 
discussion at the United Service Institu- 
tion on this subject ? 

Mason NOLAN hoped that the Go- 
vernment would provide some magazine- 
loaders; for, in the opinion of competent 
American officers, there was a tendency 
towards the greater use of those 
weapons. This Vote was for big guns. 
Some breech-loading Armstrongs were 
doing very well. He believed the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance was 
in the wrong in some statements he had 
made; he had the authority of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong to that effect. With 
respect to breech-loaders generally, he 
thought the country was hardly pushing 
its experiments as far as it ought. The 
War Office, he believed, had now only 
two descriptions of guns with which 
they were experimenting. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL would as- 
sure his hon. and gallant Friend that the 
War Office was not shutting its eyes to 
what was going on in regard to the 
question of breech-loading ordnance. 
The War Office was aware that breech- 
loaders might be very effective under 
certain circumstances; but whatever was 
donein the way of change must be done 
gradually. It was quite possible that 
more breech-loaders would be designed, 
and the hon. and gallant Member might 
rest assured that, if useful, they would 
be adopted. With regard to the alleged 
contradiction of the Surveyor General 
by Sir William Armstrong, he would 
not say one word against the statement 
of the hon. and gallant Member; but 
only repeat that what he (Lord Eustace 
Cecil) had stated was on very good 
authority. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK wished to 
make one or two observations on the 
very important points that had been 
touched upon. As respected the Mar- 
tini-Henry, it might be taken that it 
was a rifle which, if not the very best 
that could be made, yet was as near 
perfection as it could well be in the pre- 
sent state of scientific knowledge. He 
had recently had an opportunity of see- 
ing in use, by the Turks, a rifle very 
similar to the Martini-Henry—he meant 
the Martini-Peabody. Its results were 
so satisfactory that he was glad to think 
that the whole of the British Army was 
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armed with a weapon almost identical, 
With respect to the Martini-Henry Car- 
bine, it differed from the rifle only in 
being shorter ; but, with that difference 
was altogether as good a weapon. Some 
mention had been made of magazine 
repeating rifles, which were not in use 
in the English Army. In some situg- 
tions, as in the late war, during the de. 
fence of Plevna, a rifle from which some 
16 or 18 shots could be fired without 
reloading, was found in those peculiar 
circumstances to be of great utility. 
Owing to the smallness of the British 
Army, it was certain that it would be 
nearly always upon the defensive, and 
the advantage from rifles of that sort 
should not be lost sight of. The ques. 
tion was a very important one, as té 
whether an Army occupied in field works 
should not be supplied with magazine 
repeating rifles. At the right time and 
place, no doubt very extraordinary re- 
sults could be obtained from such rifles, 
In the experiments conducted at Shoe- 
buryness, it had been shown that in field 
works suddenly thrown up such rifles 
would aid materially in holding them 
againstattacks. He might say that he was 
greatly disappointed to see the very in- 
ferior performance of the Gatling gun at 
Shoeburyness. From what he observed, 
he supposed the defect was not so much 
in the gun as in the mode of loading it. 
He was sure that, under certain circun- 
stances, the greatest possible advantage 
could be reaped from the proper use of 
the Gatling gun. 

Mr. WHITWELL would like to know 
whether the Government was now in 4 
position to manufacture all the torpedoes 
required for the use of the country, or 
whether, and to what extent, depend- 
ence was placed in their supply by out- 
side manufacturers ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, they 
had hitherto been able to supply all that 
were required. Ina few years, he hoped 
that even in war time the Government 
would be able to manufacture all that 
were wanted. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £854,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Superintending Establishment of, and 
Expenditure for, Works, Buildings, and Re 
pairs, at Home and Abroad, which will comem 
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ayment during the year ending on 
opie gM 1879.” . ’ 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished to make 
an inquiry with respect to the Vote for 
buildings in South Africa. They had 
received £9,000 from the Cape Govern- 
ment on this account. But there was a 
sum of £12,000 sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury for providing accommodation to the 
troops in Natal and the Transvaal. He 
would like to know whether there was 
any chance of that money being re- 
imbursed out of the Colonial funds ; and, 
further, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered it good policy to con- 
tinue to supply the Colonies with these 
buildings ? 

CoroneL STANLEY said, it would be 
extremely inconvenient if the buildings 
were not supplied when necessary. The 
chief consideration was the safety of the 
Colony, and the Government could not 
always hold its hand with respect to ex- 
penditure of this character. Sometimes 
the Colony in which the works were 
executed paid its share; but he was not 
able to give a definite answer in the pre- 
sent case. 

Lorp ELCHO thought one of the 
greatest dangers to the country in case 
of war would have arisen from the coal- 
ing stations being undefended. He 
would like to know whether any steps 
had been taken to protect the coaling 
stations ? 

Coronen STANLEY did not know 
whether he could give details on this 
subject, or, indeed, whether it would be 
advisable to publish such information. 
A Defence Committee, he might say, had 
been assembled, which considered very 
carefully the best measures to be taken 
for the safety of the coaling stations. 
At all the large coaling stations, earth 
batteries were improvised and armed. 
As a rule, they had been erected as tem- 
porary batteries only, but, with the aid 
of heavy guns, would be a very sufficient 
protection against iron-clad Fleets. 

GeveraL SHUTE moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £3,000, 
in respect of the construction of the new 
hospital for the two regiments of House- 
hold Cavalry at the Regent’s Park Bar- 
racks. He felt somewhat strongly on 
this subject, although it was a small 
matter, and one of detail, that would 
hardly come under the consideration of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, yet its de- 
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cision was one of serious importance 
to the three regiments of Household 
Cavalry. On this matter depended their 
efficient medical treatment, and he 
might almost say their death-rate; and 
he was satisfied that when he had 
stated the case all military men in the 
House, and all hon. Members who took 
an interest in the medical treatment 
of soldiers, and all who were interested 
in sanitary science, would agree with 
him in objecting to this hospital. He 
must first explain to the Committee that, 
with a view to carrying out the new 
departmental system, the old regimental 
system for the medical treatment of 
troops had been gradually abolished. 
In towns where there were two, three, 
or more regiments quartered, measures 
had been gradually taken to concentrate 
the sick from each regiment into one 
hospital. No doubt there were objec- 
tions to the plan ; but he was aware that 
it had its advantages ; that it was more 
applicable to service in the field; and 
that it would tend to improve the Army 
School of Surgery and Medicine, which 
had been at a somewhat low standard. 
But as regarded Cavalry on home service, 
there was no doubt that the regimental 
system was the best; as respected the 
Household Cavalry, in particular, he saw 
no sort of advantage in the adoption of 
the system of concentrating their sick in 
London in one hospital; for they had 
their own regimental surgeons and their 
assistant surgeons, and were to continue 
to be so organized, which was not the 
case with the Cavalry of the Line. He 
objected to the Vote for two reasons— 
first, he objected to the hospital for the 
reception of the sick from two regiments 
of Household Cavalry being placed in 
what he might call the worst possible 
and most unhealthy site ; and, secondly, 
he objected to the distance—about three 
miles—that the sick and injured of the 
regiment quartered in Knightsbridge 
would have to be carried through the 
streets of London to reach the hospi- 
tal. First, as to the sanitary part of 
the question, the new hospital was 
placed on the same site as the old hos- 
pital in the Regent’s Park Barracks. It 
was close to the outer wall at one angle 
of the Barracks; immediately on one 
side there were some very objectionable 
mews, not under military control, and 
which had been complained of by the 
medical officer of the regiment quartered 
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there. But, infinitely worse, on another 
side, the hospital was within 20 or 25 

ards of the notoriously objectionable 
seated Park Canal, a receptacle for 
dead dogs, cats, and all descriptions of 
filth. The last time that he saw the 
canal, there was over its surface that 
tell-tale scum peculiar to stagnant and 
putrid water. So near the wall of the 
proposed hospital was the canal, that it 
had been necessary to drive 30 piles to 
prevent the foundations of the hospital 
inclining gradually towards the canal. 
In one of the walls of the Barracks near 
the hospital there were some very large 
fissures, the result of the ground gradu- 
ally giving way towards the canal, and 
a magazine, to be pulled down to make 
room for the new building, was quite out 
of the perpendicular from the same cause. 
But this was not the worst. The Canal 


Company had some land close by the 
hospital, and separated from it only by 
some railings, and on this it was pro- 
posed, at some future time, to form a 
‘‘lay-by” for barges; and if that were 
done the wall of the hospital would be 
actually washed by the waters of the 


canal. The men in the Regent’s Park 
Barracks had, as a rule, been more 
healthy than in the old Knightsbridge 
Barracks recently pulled down. The ex- 
planation of that was that the Regent’s 
Park Barracks were comparatively new, 
and had been constructed on a better 
plan and without the defects of the old 
Knightsbridge Barracks, and because 
the men’s quarters were as far from the 
canal as the barrack property would 
admit of. But there had always been a 
large proportion of deaths at Regent’s 
Park, and that had been attributed to 
the extremely bad site of the hospital in 
which the sick men were lodged. He 
had visited the children’s school, some 
time since, in those Barracks, which was 
close to the canal, and was shown arti- 
cles which had become mildewed from 
having been kept only 10 days there. 
The officers’ quarters being close to the 
canal, the mess stores of biscuits, and 
so on, soon became good for nothing, 
if not kept in tin boxes, from the ex- 
treme damp. He thought he had now 
shown the Committee pretty clearly that 
this was not a desirable place upon 
which to build a hospital for two regi- 
ments. He believed he was right in 
saying that, in the opinion of the com- 
manding officers and surgeon majors of 
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all the three regiments, the site of the 
hospital was very objectionable, and that 
they had officially stated their objec. 
tions. He would add a little more with 
regard to Cavalry hospitals in particular, 
There was no doubt that Cavalry were 
much better off with hospitals of their 
own. He had had 80 or 90 four-year. 
olds being broke in by his own soldiers; 
and, of course, a great number of casual. 
tiesmustoccurin head-quarters of Cavalry 
regiments. It was naturally to be ex. 
pected that old soldiers breaking wild 
Irish four-year-olds, and young soldiers 
being taught to ride, would be occasion- 
ally liable to fractures and other serious 
injuries. He remembered once boast- 
ing that for months no such casualties 
had occurred in his regiment. The 
next morning one man was killed, and 
another had his leg fractured, and a 
third seriously injured. How would it 
be if all these men had had to be 
removed three miles to the hospital? 
The result of the departmental hospital 
system was shown by what was told him 
the other day by an officer in Dublin, 
where the system of the concentration of 
sick was being carried out. A case of 
fracture was removed three miles to the 
hospital to be treated. Owing to the re- 
moval, a simple became a compound frac- 
ture, and the man was likely to be lame 
for life, or, perhaps, lose his leg. He 
had this from the colonel of the Cavalry 
regiment in which the man was serv- 
ing. He mentioned these matters with 
special regard to Cavalry hospitals. 
Although he did not object, as a rule, 
to the departmental system of hospitals 
for Infantry, still, nothing contributed 
so much to the bond between men and 
officers as the latter making it a practice 
to visit their sick men. The men, more- 
over, objected to being taken from their 
barracks, regarding the regiment as 
their home. In the case of the House- 
hold Regiments, if they had not their 
own hospitals, all casualties, however 
trivial, would have to be removed to 
the Regent’s Park Barracks, through 
about three miles of streets. It might 
be argued that the same thing was 
being carried out at Berlin; but how 
was it being carried out? The au- 
thorities there had built a magnificent 
hospital, on part of the manoeuvre ground 
—the most healthy site—and had laid 
down a line of railway from the various 
barracks to the hospital. The large roomy 
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conveyances contained beds, hammocks, 
and every comfort and convenience, 
and the sick were conveyed to the 
hospital without being shaken or in- 
jured. Carried out in that way, the 
policy of having a hospital away from 
a barrack was quite another affair. 
The only objection to building a hos- 
pital at Knightsbridge was one of 
space. But he believed that had been 
overcome, and that the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) received a positive promise that 
some houses between the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Riding School and Knight- 
bridge Barracks should be purchased ; 
and, in that case, there would be ample 
room for hospital accommodation. A 
most influentially signed Petition had 
been sent to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works upon the subject; and he be- 
lieved that if the right hon. Gentleman, 
in conjunction with the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Secretary of State for War, would put 
their heads together, they could manage 
the alteration, making a great Metropo- 
litan improvement, and give a hand- 
some and commodious foot entrance into 
the Park. The present passage into 
Hyde Park was most objectionable. 
Two houses stood there, which were a 
great nuisance to the troops and the 
neighbourhood, and there were other 
houses, which he would not describe, in 
the same locality. It had been reported 
by one Engineer officer that the space to 
be thus acquired would not be sufficient, 
while another reported that it would be. 
He had visited the locality himself, and 
he unhesitatingly said there was room. 
What was still better, they would be 
able to have the hospital at the extreme 
west end of the Barrack-ground, if 
they wished it. Many people objected 
to have an hospital in their midst; but 
that for a regiment of 300 and odd fine 
healthy men was a different thing to an 
ordinary hospital. The average illness 
of the Barracks was from 9 to 12 men— 
that was about 3 per 100—so that too 
large a building need not be constructed. 
Then, another advantage would be de- 
rived, which was, it seemed, not thought 
of. At present, the Veterinary Surgeon’s 
establishment was at one end of the 
Barracks, and the forge at another; 
whereas, if the ground in question was 
acquired, it would enable them to be 
associated, and this was a most im- 
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portant arrangement, as the: shoeing of 
a regiment should be closely superin- 
tended by the veterinary surgeon. 
In conclusion, he expressed a belief 
that he had shown that Knightsbridge 
Barracks wanted a hospital; that 
if the War Office chose, a site could be 
found for such a building; and he had 
also shown the importance of placing 
the veterinary establishment and the 
forge together. He hoped, therefore, 
that his right hon. and gallant Friend 
would give way, and give Knightsbridge 
Barracks a hospital, and also thereby 
effect a great Metropolitan improve- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £851,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Superintending Establishment of, and 
Expenditure for, Works, Buildings, and Repairs, 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879.” —(General Shute.) 


Masor O’BEIRNE thought it was 
perfectly absurd to have a_ hospital 
three miles away, especially when they 
remembered the numerous accidents 
which occurred in Cavalry regiments. 
It certainly could not conduce to the re- 
covery of a man to convey him three 
miles over a rough road. There was 
another objection which had not been 
mentioned. Supposing a contagious dis- 
ease broke out. It certainly would not 
be desirable to take a man infected with 
small-pox through the streets of London 
to a hospital. He should, therefore, 
support the hon. and gallant Member 
for Brighton (General Shute) if he went 
to a division. 

Coronet STANLEY hoped his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Brighton would not put the Committee 
to the inconvenience of dividing upon 
the question, which was no new one. 
It had been the cause of repeated dis- 
cussions in the House; plans and esti- 
mates had been ordered, from time to 
time, and approved; but it had never 
been thought desirable to erect the hos- 
pital. There was a hospital at Regent’s 
Park sufficient for all purposes; whereas, 
if they built another at Knightsbridge, 
they would not only have two buildings 
near each other, but have to acquire the 
second at a cost of £25,000, independent 
of the cost of maintaining the two estab- 
lishments. As to moving the men in 
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waggons to the hospital, he might say 
the conveyances were admirably con- 
trived for the purpose; and all the best 
surgeons, he believed, would prefer 
treating cases in a good hospital, where 
all the means and appliances for so 
doing existed, than dealing with them 
on the spot. He had endeavoured to 
find out the average number of casual- 
ties in a Cavalry regiment, and he be- 
lieved a regiment 3800 strong had an 
average of nine men sick per 100. That 
certainly was not a very serious number ; 
and he believed the Committee would 
pause before they involved the country 
in an expenditure of £30,000 or £40,000 
next year, in addition to the Supple- 
mentary Estimates of the Government. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (General Shute) would not 
divide the Committee, as he was sure to 
be beaten. He was sure, after the re- 
marks which had been made, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would further con- 
sider the matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(6.) £162,400, Military Education. 


(7.) £33,300, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked to be in- 
formed as to the number of military 
aitachés, and where they were en- 
gaged ? 

CotoneL STANLEY said, there were 
military attachés employed at Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and 
Constantinople. During the late war 
other officers had been doing similar 
duties, but only for the time. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
desired to know if any Reports of the 
slightest value had ever been received 
from the military attachés, and whether 
they were of any use, either to the War 
Office or to the public? 

CotoneL STANLEY said, the War 
Office received Reports of the greatest 
value from the military attachés. 


Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £251,500, Administration of 
Army. 

GenERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 


said, year by year there was an increased 
Colonel Stanley 





charge for the Intelligence Department: 
whereas the information which that 
Department publicly rendered was of no 
value, because none was made public, 
They could give no information as to 
Cyprus when it was annexed; and, 
therefore, he asked what was the use of 
such a costly Office ? 

Coronet STANLEY said, since Vis. 
count Cardwell had instituted the Intel- 
ligence Department, it had done all the 
work it was intended to execute, and 
had proved itself very useful. To his 
knowledge the Department had done 
very excellent work, and it furnished in- 
formation not only to the War Office 
but to other Departments of the State 
if they needed it. It was impossible in 
a few years to obtain all the information 
which the Government would like; but 
still, much had been done, and he was 
sure the Office would prove of great value 
to the country. 

GrenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained that the salaries of all the 
military clerks in the War Office had 
been reduced by £450, while those of 
the officers in that Department had been 
increased to the same extent. This wasa 
mean thing. If officers ought to have more 
pay, let them have it; but surely they 
should not be rewarded at the expense 
of the subordinates? He detested such 
conduct ; and he hoped the present 
Secretary of State would put an end to 
such a state of things. 

Cotonet STANLEY did not think the 
observations of the hon. and gallant 
Member weré correct; and, therefore, 
he could not answer him. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the decrease in the clerks’ salaries 
was apparent, as was also the increase 
in those of the officers. He regretted to 
see the Secretary of State lending himself 
to such an arrangement. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
“Divide !”] If he heard those remarks 
again, he would move to report Pro- 
gress. One Member of that House had 
been dealt with that night for interfering 
with a speaker, and why should he (Sir 
George Balfour) be interrupted? It was 
discreditable to the Party which had § 
turned out the hon. and gallant (en- 
tleman (Major O’Gorman)—[‘ Order, 
order !’”]—now to try to interrupt him. 
[‘ Order, order!”] It was all very 
well to call out “Order!” but hon. 
Members had no right to interfere with 
him, and he would not have it. He 
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supported the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer when he very rightly moved a 
Resolution affecting the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Major O’Gorman) for inter- 
ruptions ; and that being so, it was only 
right that he should be protected. He 
must again add that he thought it was 
unfair to reduce the clerks’ salaries for 
the advantage of the officers ; and hence 
he asked the Secretary of State for War 
to look into the matter as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £33,800, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services. 


(10.) £92,000, Payof General Officers. 


(11.) £870,300, Retired Full Pay, 
Half Pay, &c. 


(12.) £121,000, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
(13.) £16,900, Pensions for Wounds. 


(14.) £35,600, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals (In-Pensions). 


(15.) £1,025,000, Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham Hospitals (Out-Pensions). 


(16.) £164,600, Superannuation Al- 
lowances. 

(17.) £40,200, Militia, 
Cavalry, Volunteer Corps. 

(18.) £1,080,000, in aid of Army 
Estimates for Home Charges for Regular 
Forces in India. 


Masor NOLAN asked where the Vote 
was to be found in the Estimates? 

CotoneEL STANLEY said, it would 
be found on page 31 of the Estimates ; 
it was for the sum voted in aid of the 
Home Charges for the Regular Forces 
serving in India. It was voted for the first 
time last year, according to the Forms of 
the House, in aid of the Indian charges. 
The Vote was a mere form, because the 
Indian Government met the charges; 
but, owing to an arrangement between 
the India Office and the Treasury—but 
which would come to an end next 
year—it had been found necessary to 
include the charges in the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
presumed that the arrangement as to 
the alteration would not come before 
the House next Session. He would, 
therefore, take that opportunity of ask- 
ing whether, if the matter were dis- 
cussed next Session, it would not be 
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absolutely necessary to have the docu- 
ments before them ? 

Cotonet STANLEY promised to look 
into the matter, in order to see what 
should be produced. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that as the matter then stood, they 
had the information before them in the 
shape of a Treasury Minute, in which 
12 or 18 different documents were re- 
ferred to. The matter could not be un- 
derstood unless they were produced. 

Cotonet STANLEY could not pro- 
mise to lay those documents onthe Table; 
but they were open to the inspection of 
hon. Members at the War Office. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
observed, that there was nothing to con- 
ceal in the accounts, for his hon. Friend 
who was Chairman of the Accounts 
a had offered to show them to 

im. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought that the 
object of this Vote was something en- 
tirely different from the Army Estimates, 
and objected to its being taken at that 
time. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, there was 
nothing to prevent this Vote being 
taken amongst the Army Estimates. It 
was perfectly in Order to propose the 
Vote at that time. 

GrenERAL Sir“ GEORGE BALFOUR 
observed, that the money for this pur- 
pose was formerly voted in the Army 
Estimates, and if there was no irregu- 
larity in the Motion, he saw no reason 
why the Vote should not be taken in the 
old way, instead of in the exceptional 
mode now followed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Motion might be technically 
regular; but his impression was that 
last year it was put down on the Paper 
as a separate Motion, and was not 
placed with the Army Estimates. 

CotoneLt STANLEY said, that he had 
already pointed out that the Vote was a 
mere form, and that it was included in 
the Army Estimates only as a transfer. 
With that explanation, as the Chair- 
man had ruled that it was in Order, he 
trusted the Committee would pass the 
Vote. 

Mr. WHITWELL remarked, that 
whatever his own opinion might be, 
after the ruling of the Chairman, he 
withdrew his objection to the Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 
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CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I.—Pusric Worxs AND 
Buixpinas. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £88,245, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Royal Parks 
and Pleasure Gardens.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Mr. Whitwell.) 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed, and that 
the Committee would proceed with the 
Votes. It was impossible for Business 
to be carried through unless the Com- 
mittee proceeded. 

Mr. WHITWELL would not press 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(20.) £6,262, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(21.) £15,050, to complete the sum 
for Edinburgh University Buildings. 

(22.) £137,057, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Ireland. 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Puszric DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,435, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office for Public Works, Ire- 
land.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crass III.—Law anv JUSTICE. 

(23.) £817,652, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary, Ireland. 

(24.) £61,158, to complete the sum 
for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Ireland. 

(25.) £4,786, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Ireland. 
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(26.) 49,188, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ire. 
land. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords|—[Bixu 286.] 


(Str Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on the Amendment { 5th August] 
proposed (on Consideration of the Bill, 
as amended) to the proposed Amend- 
ment in page 29, line 5, after the word 
“ suspected,”’ to insert, as a new para- 
graph, the following words :— 


*(2.) And on a second conviction within a 
period of twelve months of an offence against 
any one of the sub-sections of this section, he 
shall be liable, in the discretion of the court of 
summary jurisdiction before which he is con- 
victed, to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding one month, with or without hard labour, 
in lieu of the pecuniary penalty to which he is 
liable under this Act.”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson.) 


And which Amendment to the pro- 


posed Amendment was, to leave out the 
words “ with or.”—(ajor Nolan.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘with or’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Debate resumed. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment; and proposed Amendment, with- 
drawn. 


Other Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow. 


BANKERS’ BOOKS (EVIDENCE) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Joun Lwvszszocx, Bill to 
amend the Law of Evidence with respect to 
Bankers’ Books, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Lussocx, Mr. Herscuert, Sir Cuares 
Mitts, and Mr. Ropwe tu. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill293.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 7th August, 1878. 


MIN UTES. ]—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Army SupPpLEMENTARY Estimate — Crvin 
Service Estimates, Class I.—Pusitic Works 
anp Burtpines; Class II.—Satartes anp 
Expenses oF Pustic DEPARTMENTS; Class ITI. 
—Law ano Justice; Class 1V.—Epvucartion, 
Screncr, AND Art; Class V.—Drrtomatic 
Services—Post Orrice Packet Service— 
ApyssINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Resolutions [August 6] reported. 

Ways anp Mezans—considered in Cominittee— 
—hesolutions [August 6] reported. 

Private Bit (by Order)—Christchurch, New- 
gate Street, London, Tithes Commutation, 
re-committed and reported. 

Punic Biuts—Leave—Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance *, debate adjourned. 

Ordered—First Reading—Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds (No. 2) * [295]. 

Committee — Report — Statute Law Revision * 
[263]; Metropolitan Commons * [287]. 

Third Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) * 
[286], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0o— 


CHRIST CHURCH, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, TITHES COMMUTATION 
BILL—[Lords]—(by Order.) 

THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was sorry to interpose between 
the House and the third reading of this 
Bill; but he felt obliged to ask the 
House to re-commit the Bill for the pur- 
pose of introducing a new clause. The 
circumstances, as they had been brought 
to his knowledge, were these. The Bill 
would apply to certain Crown property 
in the possession of the Post Office. In 
the Bill as it stood originally when it 
went before the Select Committee, there 
was a clause protecting that property, 
and saving the Act of 1865, under which 
the property was acquired. That clause 
was struck out by the Select Committee, 
and for some time it was thought that 
the Act of 1865 would not be interfered 
with ; that the Committee had taken a 
proper view of the case, and that the 
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rights of the Crown property would not 
be affected. But, upon further investi- 
gation, it was believed that the Bill, in 
the shape in which it now appeared 
before the House, would override the 
provisions of the Act 28 & 29 Vict.; 
and, under these circumstances, he 
asked the House to re-commit the Bill 
for the purpose of enabling him to in- 
troduce a clause which would leave the 
12th section of the Post Office Extension 
Act of 1865 untouched. He was ex- 
tremely sorry to be obliged to interfere 
at so late a stage with the promoters of 
a Private Bill, and he only did so in the 
interests of the State, as there had been 
doubts thrown upon the action of the 
Bill in regard to the Crown property. 
He found himself obliged to ask the 
House to consent to the introduction of 
a clause, and for that purpose it would 
be necessary to re-commit the Bill. He 
should, however, be willing, if the 
House consented to insert the clause, to 
move that the Bill be re-instated in its 
present position, and read the third time. 
At the same time, he considered, late as 
the period of the Session was, that he 
was bound to propose the re-committal 
of the Bill for the purpose of moving the 
clause he had indicated. 


Amerdment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘re-committed in respect of a new 
Clause,—(Saving rights of the General 
Post Office,)”—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son, )—instead thereof. 


Str CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
was instructed to represent the views of 
the promoters of the Bill in regard to 
the proposed clause. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is necessary, be- 
fore the hon. Member for Walsall (Sir 
Charles Forster) addresses the House, 
that I should put the Question. The 
original Question was that the Bill be 
now read the third time, since which an 
Amendment has been moved to leave out 
the words ‘“‘ be now read the third time,”’ 
in order to insert the words ‘ re-com- 
mitted in respect of a new Clause.”’ The 
question I have to submit is that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Geniion.” 
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Str CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
was instructed by the promoters of the 
Bill to express their readiness to adopt 
the suggestion of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and to insert the proposed 
clause. 

Mr. T. CAVE, who had given Notice of 
opposition tothe third reading of the Bill, 
said, he might state at once, in reference 
tothe Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that as far as 
he (Mr. T. Cave) was concerned, if the 
House permitted the third reading of 
the Bill at all, he should offer no objec- 
tion to the clause which the hon. Gentle- 
man now proposed to introduce. The 
clause, as it originally stood when the 
Bill came down from the House of 
Lords, appeared to the Committee up- 
stairs, of which he (Mr. T. Cave) was a 
Member, to give additional privileges 
to the Post Office. They were not dis- 
posed to interfere in any way with the 
privileges the Post Office already en- 
joyed ; but, at the same time, they were 
indisposed to confer upon them any ad- 
ditional privileges. It was on that ac- 
count that the Committee struck out the 
12th clause. He thought, however, the 


Members of the Committee would agree 
with him that the clause, as it was now 
proposed to amend it by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, made 
it negative instead of positive, and he 
should offer no objection to the replacing 


of it in its present formin the Bill. He 
felt bound to make some apology for 
trespassing upon the patience and time 
of the House at so late a period of the 
Session, and upon a Private Bill of this 
nature. It was with reluctance that he 
did so; but he thought the House would 
agree with him, when he explained the 
motives which induced him to oppose 
the measure, that he had no other course 
open to him. On Friday last, on the 
Consideration of the Report of the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill, an objection was 
taken to the further progress of the mea- 
sure. He had promised the opponents 
of the Bill to be present in order to ex- 
plain their views upon the matter. He 
made the promise in perfect good faith, 
and the opponents, accepting his pro- 
mise, were not prepared with another 
Member to lay their views before the 
House. Unfortunately, the discharge 
of other duties prevented him from ful- 
filling his engagement, and therefore it 
was thatsome of the thoughts and views 
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of the opponents of the Bill were not 
placed before the House. He proposed 
to lay them before the House now, with 
the indulgence of the House, and ing 
very few words. In the year 1545~it 
was necessary that he should recite in 
a few short sentences the history of this 
Bill, and the legislation which it pro- 
posed to carry out, so that it might be 
understood by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House. The Bill, as it 
stood, would materially affect the posi- 
tion of real property, and would deal 
with it in a way in which it had never 
been dealt with before by any Act 
passed by Parliament. He, therefore, 
sincerely trusted that hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House would give 
him a short but attentive consideration. 
In the year 1545, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital became the lay impropriators 
of the tithes of Christ Church, Newgate, 
and in that position they were en- 
powered to levy tithes to the extent of 
2s. 9d.in the pound. But, in considera- 
tion of their doing so, they were bound 
to repair the parish church, and they did 
repair the parish church until the Great 
Fire of London. In that great fire the 
church was burned down, and from that 
time to this St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
had failed in its duty, and had not re- 
paired or, as far as he was advised, had 
not paid a single shilling in respect of 
the repair of that parish church. For the 
last 200 years, and since the Great Fire 
of London, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
had accepted from the authorities of 
Christ Church, Newgate, an annual 
payment of about £200. This had been 
going on for two entire centuries. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand from 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple (Mr. T. 
Cave) that he has no objection to the Bill 
being re-committed with the view of in- 
serting the clause proposed by the hon. 
Member the Secretary to the Treasury. 
That being so, the more convenient 
course would be to allow that clause to 
be introduced, and upon a future occa- 
sion, when the Bill has to be considered 
as amended, or upon the third reading, 
he will have the opportunity of making 
the Motion of which he has given 
Notice. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, he was disposed 
to bow entirely to the suggestion of the 
Speaker. It would probably be the 
most convenient course to reserve his 
observations until the Bill, as amended, 
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came on for consideration. Atthesame 
time, he might be allowed to point out 
that a considerable number of Members 
had come down to the House expressly 
for the purpose of considering and dis- 
cussing the Bill, and he hoped they 
would not be inconvenienced by his act- 
ing in accordance with the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair. 

Mr. RAIKES: AsI understand the 
course about to be taken, I must confess 
that it appears to me to be a somewhat 
embarrassing one. I understand that 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury proposes, in the event of the 
House accepting his Motion, tore-commit 
the Bill, in order that the clause which 
he proposes to insert may be introduced 
in Committee of the Whole House now, 
and after that is done, he further pro- 
poses to ask leave of the House to re-in- 
state the Bill in the position in which it 
now is. That being so, I presume that 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple (Mr. 
T. Cave) will be in a position to offer 
the observations he wishes to make later 
on, and I propose to reserve anything I 
desire to say in regard to the merits of 
the Bill until that stage is reached. At 
the same time, I feel that Iam bound 
to point out to the House the extra- 
ordinary inconvenience of the unusual 
course which has been taken by the 
Post Office authorities in this matter. It 
is really almost playing with the Forms 
of Parliament when a Public Depart- 
ment before which a Bill of this sort 
has been throughout the whole of its 
career, only deems it necessary to object 
to the measure at the very last, or al- 
most the very last, stage in its progress 
—namely, when it is proposed to read 
it the third time. The Bill has already 
passed through the other House of Par- 
liament; it was brought down here, 
read a second time, committed and de- 
bated on the Motion for considering the 
Report of the Select Committee, and yet 
the Post Office authorities never thought 
proper to move in the matter until the 
Bill comes before us for third reading. 
I know it will be said that they inserted 
aclause in the Bill in its passage through 
the House of Lords, and that that clause 
has since been struck out by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. But 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple has told 
us that the Committee struck it out be- 
cause they thought that it unduly en- 
larged the powers of the Post Office. 
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Anyone who is familiar with the course 
taken by the Post Office in regard to 
Private Bill legislation will confirm that 
remark of the hon. Member. The 
House will remember that in the course 
of last year, in no less than 30 or 40 
Bills, it was proposed to introduce un- 
usual and extraordinary powers affecting 
the Post Office, and the powers of the 
Postmaster General; because the Go- 
vernment, at great expense to suitors to 
this House, thought it necessary to in- 
sert clauses in Private Bills instead of 
dealing with the matter in a general 
public measure. I agree, therefore, 
with the hon. Member for Barnstaple 
and the Committee upstairs that it was 
not necessary, in this Bill, to give in- 
creased and undue powers to the Post 
Office. I think the House should be 
careful as to allowing particular Depart- 
ments of the Executive Government to 
override the general legislation. Ihave 
not the slightest wish on this occasion to 
oppose the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and I do 
not, for one moment, wish to impute to 
him that he is in any way concerned in 
the matter. I believe it was only in the 
course of this morning that the-matter 
was brought under his notice, and he 
has taken the earliest opportunity of 
calling attention to it. But I do think 
the House would do well to note the 
course which is taken on the part of the 
Post Office ; and although I do not op- 
pose the Motion of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and see no objection to this 
clause being introduced in the Bill if 
the House thinks proper to do so, yet I 
have considered it my duty, as guardian 
in some degree of the interests of suitors 
tothis House, to make these observations. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the remarks which had been made in 
regard to the Post Office should not be 
passed by without notice. He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government that, as on 
repeated occasions, Select Committees 
of that House had investigated the con- 
dition of most of the Public Depart- 
ments—the Admiralty, the War Office, 
and other Departments—there was no 
Department that would be so much 
benefited by a thorough overhauling as 
the Post Office. He would, therefore, 
ask the Government whether, during 
the Recess, they would not consider the 





question of appointing a Special Com- 
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mittee, or a Royal Commission, to in- 
quire into the whole management and 
condition of the Post Office administra- 
tion? If that was done, he was sure 
the House would be astonished at the 
things done by the Post Office, and the 
public would be greatly benefited in the 
way of economy by a thorough over- 
hauling of that Department. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, the clause it 
was proposed to insert in the Bill might 
or might not be judicious or desirable. 
With this he had nothing to do. All he 
had to say was that hon. Members who 
had not had the advantage of being 
Members of the Committee—and were 
not, therefore, so familiar with the ad- 
vantages of the Bill as the hon. Member 
for Barnstaple—knew nothing of the 
nature of the clause, or how it would 
affect the measure. He thought that 
the clause, or a draft of it, ought to be 
submitted to the House before they pro- 
ceeded further. To ask them to re- 
commit the Bill without having the 
clause before them would be decidedly 


wrong. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
If the House will give me its indulgence 
for a moment, I should like to say a 
word or two after what has been said 
by my hon. Friend the Chairman of 
Ways and Means (Mr. Raikes). I think 
I am bound to enter a protest on the 
part of the Post Office against the re- 
marks which have fallen from him, and 
in defence of their conduct in the matter, 
I may say that the Post Office did take 
every possible precaution, in order to 
carry out what 1am asking the House 
to carry out now—namely, to protect 
the rights conferred upon them by the 
28 & 29 Vict. In order to prevent 
the risk of this Act being set aside, they 
introduced a clause in the Bill when it 
was before the Committee in ‘another 
place.” That clause was struck out by 
a Committee of this House; and, as I 
have stated already to the House, the 
Post Office have endeavoured, if pos- 
sible, to meet the views expressed by 
the Committee. They were disposed, if 
it were possible, to assent to the omis- 
sion of the clause altogether; but, on 
further consideration of the case, it was 
held by the legal advisers of the Post 
Office, consulting with the Legal Advisers 
of the Crown, that it would be necessary 
to retain the 12th section of the Act 
28 & 29 Vict., which confers certain 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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— upon the Post Office. I be. 
lieve 1 stated what the effect of this 
section was when the hon. Member for 
Newcastle was not in the House. Tho 
object of the clause now proposed is to 
provide and make certain that nothing 
in the Act shall interfere with the Post 
Office Extension Act of 1865—the 28 & 
29 Vict.—in regard to the imposition of 
tithes rates as well as poor and other 
rates. That section gives certain powers 
and certain exemptions to the Post 
Office, and all I ask is that those powers 
and those exemptions shall be retained, 
notwithstanding the passing of this Bill. 
This being the object of the clause, it 
was found necessary that the re-committal 
of the Bill should be moved before it 
could be inserted. I confess that I have 
made the proposition with very great 
regret at so late a stage of the Bill; but 
my attention was only called to the 
matter late last night, and I endeavoured 
at once to meet the difficulty as far as I 
could. In the interests of the Post Office 
it is absolutely necessary to make this 
proposal, and I believe there is no ob- 
jection on the part of the promoters to 
assent to it. I may add that the Post 
Office authorities have done all they could 
in “another place,” and in all the stages 
of the Bill to guard the interests of the 
Crown property. 

Mr. E. JENKINS suggested that the 
best course would be to re-commit the 
Bill and print the clause before pro- 
ceeding further with the measure. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of a new Clause.” 


Mr. E. JENKINS begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I hope the hon. Member for Dundee 
will not adopt that course. I have en- 
deavoured, as clearly as I can, to explain 
to the House the object of this clause, 
and I have pointed out to the House 
what is the object of the action which 
the Government have been forced to 
take. I feel bound, in the interest of 
the Post Office, and in order to prevent 
inconyenience, to ask the House to allow 
this clause to take the course I have 
suggested. The words of the clause 
are— 
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“Nothing in this Act shall repeal or alter any 
of the provisions of the Post Office Extension 
Act of 1865, and Section 12 of that Act shall be 
read as if the words ‘ tithes rates’ had been in- 
serted in that section.” 


The words used in the section are “‘ poor 
or any other rates,” and my proposition 
is that tithes rates should be included. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
this new clause would in any way affect 
the general question of the opposition 
to the Bill? It must be borne in mind 
that, only a few nights ago, opposition 
was raised to the measure by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll). He was not aware that the 
re-committal of the Bill would re-open the 
question raised on a previous occasion, 
and therefore he asked for information, 
because he did not think that the de- 
cision they came to the other day should 
be altered by a clause which they had 
had no time to consider. 

Mr. T. CAVE remarked, that while 
the House was entitled to look carefully 
at a clause of this importance, especially 
after attention had specially been drawn 
to it by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, still he was bound to say he 
thought the clause was not unsatisfactory 
as it was now introduced by the hon. 
Member the Secretary to the Treasury. 
The Post Office had distinctly abandoned 
the claim for new powers which was put 
forward in the clause as originally pro- 
posed. Having, therefore, abandoned 
the ground which the Committee thought 
they improperly took up by trying, sud 
rosa, to get powers which they did not 
enjoy under the 28 & 29 Vict., he saw 
no objection to the insertion of the clause 
which it was now proposed to substi- 
tute. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Did I understand 
that the hon. Member for Dundee moved 
the adjournment of the debate? 

Mr. E. JENKINS: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second this Motion ? 

Mr. PLIMSOLL: I beg to second it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Mr. RATKES: I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee will not persist in the 
course he has now proposed. The clause 
proposed on behalf of the Treasury is, 
in reality, only a Government clause, 
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that applied to the clause which has been 
struck out by the Committee upon the 
Bill. That being so, I think it would be 
inconvenient, at this period vf the Session, 
and at this stage of the Bill, to protract 
unnecessarily the consideration of the 
measure. I think the best course would 
be to re-commit the Bill, and insert the 
clause; and then, if the hon. Member 
for Derby, or any other hon. Member 
who takes an interest in the question, 
thinks it desirable to adjourn the stage 
of the third reading, that would be a 
very proper course to take. It will bea 
very difficult matter to resume the debate 
if an adjournment takes place as pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Dundee. 
I hope, therefore, the hon. Member will 
not press the Motion he has made; but 
when the next stage is taken, if no ob- 
jection is made to proceeding further 
with the Bill now, I think the House of 
Commons would agree, under the cir- 
cumstances, with the propriety of post- 
poning it. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, he was about to say very much of 
what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Ways and Means— 
namely, that it would be undesirable at 
that particular moment to adjourn the 
debate, especially as there were other 
stages of the Bill upon which a dis- 
cussion might be raised. He quite 
agreed with the remark that had been 
made, that it was a very bad precedent 
to have new clauses sprung upon the 
House upon the third reading of the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Barnstaple 
opposed the Bill upon other grounds, 
and the grounds of his opposition might 
be discussed on the third reading, by 
which time the Bill would have been re- 
printed, and the clause would be before 
the House. At present, they knew 
nothing about it. He would suggest 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) should allow 
the clause to be added to the Bill; but 
on the proposition for reading the Bill 
the third time, there should be a reason- 
able delay, in accordance with the Forms 
of the House. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought there was a 
great deal of force in the arguments 
which had been brought forward by his 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Committees 
against the course pursued by the Post 
Office. The matter was one of very 





and it is not open to the same objection 
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in his mind, so much so that he could 
scarcely follow the hon. Gentleman in 
his proposal to permit the Post Office to 
revise that clause. He entirely demurred 
to the establishment of a precedent that 
they should allow clauses of great im- 
portance like this to be sprung upon 
them without any notice at all. The 
clause was of very great importance in- 
deed. This was plain, although they 
had barely an opportunity of seeing it. 
It appeared to him that it involved the 
principle of exempting the Post Office 
from the payment of rates, and it would 
be a most dangerous precedent, and 
might involve them in extreme difficulty 
in the future, if they allowed, without 
contest, new clauses to be sprung upon 
them in this way without ample time to 
consider their effect. He could not, 
therefore, agree with the proposition 
that they should at once re-commit the 
Bill, and insert the clause. He thought 
they ought to have time carefully to 
consider the clause before they passed it. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW trusted 
the House would not allow the progress 
of the Bill to be stopped. The clause 


proposed to them by the Government 
was a very simple one, and one to which 
neither the promoters themselves, nor 
those who opposed the Bill, could pos- 


sibly object. What did it amount to? 
It amounted to this—that nothing in the 
Bill should in any way repeal the powers 
already given to the Post Office under a 
certain Act of Parliament which the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury quoted. It could 
not be supposed for a moment that the 
House would desire or attempt to inter- 
fere with the rights and powers of the 
Post Office. He believed that the power 
affected by the Bill as it stood was that 
conferred upon the Post Office with re- 
gard to rates generally, the right being 
given to not being assessed at a greater 
amount than the amount at which it was 
assessed before the new building was 
erected. He believed it was intended 
by the promoters of the Bill that the 
Post Office should not be so assessed, 
and, therefore, the promoters would not 
object to the insertion of this clause, 
and he could not suppose that the op- 
ponents of the Bill would. He ventured 
to think that the House would agree 
with him that they ought not, at this 
period of the Session, to obstruct the 
progress of a Private Bill, but that they 
would permit it now to make some pro- 
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gress. The merits of the Bill were fully 
debated the other day. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
if the clause were merely to provide 
that the Bill should not interfere with 
the general Statute affecting the Post 
Office, no Member in that House would 
feel inclined to oppose it in any way ; 
but, as well as he could gather from the 
Secretary to the Treasury, the end of 
this clause contained other matter than 
a mere Government clause. If his ears 
did not deceive him, the end of the clause 
contained matter quite different from an 
exemption of the Post Office from the 
operation of the Bill. He thought 
there was something about church rates 
towards the end of the clause, as it was 
read by the hon. Member the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill re-committed in respect of a new 
Clause. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read a second time ?”’ 


Mr. MUNTZ protested against the 
mode in which it was attempted, without 
Notice, to introduce the clause. He 
thought it was establishing a very bad 
precedent. There might be many Mem- 
bers who were opposed to the clause, 
but who would have had no opportunity 
of knowing that it was to come on. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Sm CHARLES FORSTER wished to 
state, on behalf of the promoters, that 
he acquiesced in the suggestion that the 
third reading of the Bill should be taken 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the House that the next stage of the 
Bill is the consideration of it as amended, 
and after that there will be the third 
reading. Upon both of these stages the 
pleasure of the House can be taken, and 
therefore the hon. Member for Barn- 
staple (Mr. T. Cave) will have two op- 
portunities of bringing forward his Re- 
solution. 


Bill reported, with a further Amend- 
ment; as amended, to be considered Z0- 
morrow. 
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PRISONS ACT, 1877—-THE NEW RULES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
under the new prison rules, persons in 

rison for the non-payment of fines or 
of breaches of municipal regulations, 
equally with graver offenders, are com- 
pelled to strip off all clothing except 
their shirts, and to put their clothes out- 
side the cell, and then to lie on a deal 
board as a bed for the night, covered 
only with the prison blanket and rug; 
whether women and children are also 
subjected to this treatment ; whether the 
Government has received remonstrances 
upon the subject from persons called 
upon to administer justice in Ireland ; 
and, especially, whether the Chief Baron 
has not absolutely refused to send 
women to prison, except under extreme 
circumstances, while such regulations 
exist; and, whether the Government 
will forthwith revert to the use of beds 
and hammocks in Irish prisons ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, no remon- 
strances upon this subject have been 
addressed to the Government; but my 
attention has been called to the remarks 
recently made by the Lord Chief Baron 
and Baron Dowse. As to children, 
I find that they have never been sub- 
jected to the operation of the rule re- 
specting plank-beds. With regard to 
women, some modification of the applica- 
tion of this rule in now under considera- 
tion, and I may mention that a sugges- 
tion made the other day by the hon. 
Member himself with reference to an 
alteration in the arrangement of the 
plank will not be lost sight of. [Mr. 
Mircnetn Henry: What suggestion ?] 
Irefer to a suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. Gentleman in this House when 
asking a Question a few days ago, to the 
effect that an indentation might be made 
in the plank, which will be considered 
before a decision is come to upon the 
subject. In all cases the utmost atten- 
tion is paid to medical grounds for 
exemption. It is not the case that pri- 
soners are compelled to strip off their 
clothes and put them outside their cells. 
An adequate supply of bed clothing is, 
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supplied. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough to 
say, whether prisoners are stripped to 
their shirts and compelled to sleep on the 
bare boards? That is a Question to 
which I have failed to obtain a direct 
reply from the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I say it is not 
the case. They are not compelled to strip 
off their clothes and leave them outside 
their cells. There is a night shirt and 
a pillow, and an adequate supply of bed- 
clothes served out to every prisoner. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY gave No- 
tice that early next Session he would 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the effect of the new Prison Rules, 
which appeared to have increased the 
harshness of our prison discipline. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO TREATY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can inform the House before 
the Recess that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will secure the confirmation of the 
Chefoo Treaty ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Chefoo 
Treaty, as the House is aware, has been 
for some time before both the India 
Office and the Foreign Office, and con- 
siderable negotiations have been going 
on between the Foreign Office and the 
Government of India. I am not ina 
position, nor is the Secretary of State 
in a position, to state whether it will 
be possible to ratify the Treaty before 
the termination of the Session; but the 
matter has received the attention of both 
Secretaries of State, and there will be 
no unnecessary delay in the ratification 
of the Treaty. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


wo. 0 — 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT OF A MEMBER. 

The Order for Consideration of Major 
O’Gorman’s conduct towards the Chair 
having been read, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN rose and said: 
Before this Order of the Day is pro- 
ceeded with, I beg leave to ask the 
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indulgence of the House for a few 
moments with regard to my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Water- 
ford. I beg leave to ask that he may 
be allowed to come before the House 
for the purpose of explaining his con- 
duct of last evening. I can assure you, 
Sir, that there is no hon. Member of 
this House who would be less desirous 
than my hon. and gallant Friend to show 
disrespect to this House, or to disobey 
the ruling of the Chair. I will not do 
more than ask the House to allow my 
hon. and gallant Friend to come before 
it, and explain his conduct. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure that the course pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Limerick 
is one that the House will gladly agree 
to; and if, as I gather from the remarks 
of the hon. Member, it is possible that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford will make a statement that will be 
satisfactory to the House, I am sure that 
the House will be very glad to hear him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure 
of the House that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford be called in? 
[ Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 


The Serjeant-at-Arms was accordingly 
directed by Mr. Speaker to acquaint 
Major O’Gorman, That he had permis- 
sion to return to his place. Who, having 
returned to the House, and taken his 
seat, being called upon by Mr. Speaker, 
rose and said: Mr. Speaker, Sir—I 
beg leave to submit myself to you and 
to this honourable House, and to ex- 
press my deep regret at the occurrence 
which took place last night, and I hope 
that you and this honourable House 
will accept my apology. I trust that I 
may be allowed to add, Sir, that I 
acted under the influence of the greatest 
possible exasperation. That, however, 
is not now the question, and all that I 
have to do is to offer to you and this 
honourable House the expression of my 
deepest regret for what took place last 
night. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has now 
heard the statement and apology of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford. 
If it should be the wish of the House 
to proceed no further in the matter, it 
would be an agreeable duty on my 
part to declare the will of the House 
in favour of indulgence. The House 
may be assured that, while jealous for 


Mr: O Sullivan 


{COMMONS} 
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the character of this House, and deter. 
mined so far as lies in my power to 
maintain order in debate, it is with great 
reluctance that I have put in force the 
authority of the Chair, as I felt bound 
to do upon this occasion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHR. 
QUER: Sir, the House will, I am con. 
vinced, upon all occasions be ready to 
support the authority of its Speaker, and 
I am quite sure I shall carry with me 
the sentiments of every hon. Member of 
this House when I say that we feel that 
you, Sir, always exercise the authority 
reposed in you with the greatest pos- 
sible consideration towards hon. Mem- 
bers. I gather from what has fallen 
from you, Sir, that you take the view 
which I own I myself take—and which, 
I believe, is shared by the House—that 
the expression of regret which has been 
so frankly tendered by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member towards yourself and to- 
wards the House is of a satisfactory 
character, and will enable us to dispense 
with any further proceedings — which 
must necessarily have been most un- 
pleasant to us all. I therefore beg, with 
your permission and that of the House, 
to move that this Order of the Day and 
the next be discharged. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I will not add anything to what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, beyond 
saying that nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more frank, more satisfactory, 
and more ample than the apology which 
has been tendered to you, Sir, and tothe 
House, by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Waterford. Every hon. Member in 
this House will, I am sure, feel great 
pleasure in agreeing to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Then, the House consenting that the 
said Order of the Day should be dis- 
charged, it was—— 


Ordered, That the said Order be dis- 
charged.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Eazche- 
quer.) 


Ordered, That the Order for the attend- 
ance of Major O’Gorman in his place be 
read and discharged.—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


The entry of this discussion upon the 
Votes is as follows :— 
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Major O’Gorman,—The Order for 
Consideration of his conduct towards 
the Chair having been read ; 


The honourable Member for Limerick 
County rose, and said that he had been 
requested by Major O’Gorman to ask 
leave of the House that he might be al- 
lowed to submit a statement and apology 
for his conduct to the House ; 


Leave being given, the Serjeant was 
directed by Mr. Speaker to acquaint 
Major O’Gorman, That he had pormis- 
sion to return to his place:—Then 
Major O’Gorman returned to his place, 
and offered to the House and to the 
Chair the expression of his deepest re- 
gret for what took place last night, and 
submitted himself to the favourable 
judgment of the House :— 


Whereupon Mr. Speaker addressed the 
House as follows :— 


“The House has now heard the state- 
ment and apology of Major O’Gorman. 


If it should be the wish of the House 
to proceed no further in the matter, it 
would be an agreeable duty on my part 
to declare the will of the House in favour 
of indulgence. 


The House may be assured that, while 
jealous for the character of this House, 
and determined so far as lies in my 
power to maintain order in debate, it is 
with great reluctance that I have put in 
force the authority of the Chair as I felt 
bound to do upon this occasion.” 


Then the House after considering the 
apology of Major O’Gorman, and, in 
consequence of what Mr. Speaker had 
said, consented that the said Order of the 
Day should be discharged. 


Ordered, That the said Order be dis- 
charged.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 

Ordered, That the Order for the at- 
tendance of Major O’Gorman in his 
place be read and discharged.—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’? 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. DILLWYYN, in rising to move— 


“That, in order to facilitate the consideration 
of the Civil Service Estimates, it is desirable 
that a Select Committee should be appointed at 
the commencement of each Session of Parlia- 
ment to go through the details of such Estimates, 
and report generally upon those particulars 
which may appear most to demand the attention | 
of the House,”’ 
said, that year by year the House was 
finding its grasp upon the public purse 
becoming more feeble, whilst the 
Public Expenditure was assuming very 
lange proportions, and was constantly 
and alarmingly on the increase. In 
1857-8 the Army and Navy Expenditure 
amounted to £22,546,000, while this 
year, it was no less than £26,586,000. 
The increase in the Civil Service Expen- 
diture was still more startling. In 
1857 it was £14,340,000, and this year 
The 
total increase in the expenditure of tho 
country during this period amounted to 
£13,100,000. Under the present sys- 
tem of conducting the Business of the 
House, the opportunities of discussing 
the Estimates were rapidly becoming 
fewer, and the control of expenditure 
more and more in the hands of the Go- 
vernment-and notof the House. It was 
not creditable to the House of Commons, 
composed as it was of so many men of 
business, that they did not make better 
provision for inquiring into the details 
of the expenditure of the country. He 
had no doubt that the Estimates were all 
right ; but it was the duty of the House 
of Commons not to take that for granted. 
The Estimates did not receive that full 
consideration which they ought to have, 
and he had noticed as recently as that 
morning that, during the small hours, a 
number of items which it had not been 
expected would come forward so soon 
had been “hustled” through Com- 
mittee. He was much interested in 
some of those items; but though he had 
returned to town specially to take part 
in discussing them, he was too late to 
do so. He was told that the House 
would be prorogued on Saturday week 
next, and there was still a great deal 
of Business to be done. The conse- 
quence would be that Business of an 
important character would be hurried 
through without any discussion. The 
hon. Gentleman was about to refer to 
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the Resolutions which had been passed 
by the Select Committee on Public Busi- 
ness, when 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that as those 
Resolutions were not at present before 
the House, the hon. Member would not 
be in Order in discussing them in con- 
nection with the Resolution which he 
had moved. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would bow 
to the opinion of the Chair, and merely 
say that he hoped the House would agree 
with him as to the evil which existed and 
the remedy which ought to be applied. 
The Committee he would propose must 
not be a Government or a Political Com- 
mittee in any sense, but on the Committee 
there should be a Representative of the 
Treasury Bench and a Representative of 
the front Opposition Bench. The other 
Members should be selected from both 
sides of the House, regard being had to 
the qualifications of hon. Gentlemen for 
dealing with the important financial 
questions which would beinvolved. He 
did not think the Report of the Com- 
mittee should be a very voluminous one, 
but he thought no class of Votes should 
be taken in the Committee of the House 


until the Report on that class had been 
before the House for several days. He 
never remembered any year in which 
there had been so much difficulty in ob- 
taining explanations as to the Votes as 


this year. He knew the difficulties the 
Government had had to contend with, 
and, therefore, did not blame them on 
that score; but he thought it demon- 
strated how great an assistance such a 
Committee as he proposed would be to 
the Government and the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Motion, said: It is not my intention to 
occupy much time in supporting the 
views of my hon. Friend, as he has laid 
them fully before us; but I am bound to 
say that as the Session approaches its 
close, the manner in which the Estimates 
are taken is such as to produce an abso- 
lute public scandal. I do not want to 
express myself in unreasonable terms in 
reference to the course the Government 
have taken; but I do feel humiliated as 
a Member of this House, and repre- 
senting a large number of electors 
deeply interested in the Public Expendi- 
ture, when I consider that under the 
condition in which the Estimates have 
been laid on the Table for consideration, 
I am utterly powerless to criticize, to 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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check, or control the expenditure, how. 
ever unnecessary and wasteful, in m 

judgment, it may be. Between 1 and 
3 o'clock this morning several yijj. 
lions of money—I believe I am correct 
when I say between £7,000,000 and 
£8,000,000 came before the House—and 
I venture to assert that the way in which 
the House dealt with these heavy items 
of expenditure was an utter farce. Not 
the slightest practical consideration was 
given to them ; and so far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, the Govern- 
ment might as well be intrusted with 
the utmost control over the expenditure, 
for they would then have had that 
responsibility which is always urged 
against any such proposal as we have 
now before us, and we in the House 
would be free. Iam bound to say, after 
what has been said, that the Govern- 
ment were entirely justified in proceed- 
ing this morning. I quite understood— 
and I think it was generally understood 
—that the Government intended to bring 
on the Civil Service Estimates last night. 
I am bound to admit that at 1 o’clock I 
had the honour of a conversation with the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury upon the Business to be brought 
forward, and it was understood from his 
statement that, while the Supplementary 
Army Estimate would be postponed 
until to-day, the ordinary Army Esti- 
mates, and as many of the Civil Service 
Estimates as could possibly be taken, 
would be proceeded with, though the 
House was sitting late. It is only right 
to say this in justification of the course 
taken, and I daresay if any of us had 
shown any opposition to that course, the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not 
have pressed it. But it is impossible at 
this time of the Session to stand in the 
way of the Estimates by claiming from 
the Government sufficient time for the 
consideration of them. Already a great 
many hon. Members of the House have 
left London, and those who remain are 
wishing to get away as soon as possible 
—so that those who prolong discussion 
on the Estimates are considered very 
disagreeable characters indeed. In se- 
conding this Motion, I must guard my- 
self thus far—that I am not quite sure 
whether the terms of the Motion offer 
the best arrangement under which the 
preliminary examination of the Esti- 
mates could be advantageously con- 
ducted ; but I must call the attention of 
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the Government to this fact—that we 
are, perhaps, the only Legislature in the 
world where a Committee is not ap- 
pointed for bringing under consideration 
the proposals for expenditure introduced 
by the Government. You have such a 
Committee in the Assemblies of France, 
Italy, Belgium ; and in all parts of the 
world you will find that the Represen- 
tatives of the people do retain in their 
hands the means of controlling the ex- 
enditure, and do exercise it by means 
of a Select Committee. I am quite 
aware that the Government will say that 
we shall diminish the responsibility of 
the Government in regard to the Esti- 
mates; but you must make your choice 
between two courses—either you must 
diminish the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, or you must remove responsi- 
bility from the Representatives of the 
nation. Of course, the House of Com- 
mons is responsible for the expendi- 
ture, and, therefore, it ought to have 
effectual means of controlling expendi- 
ture; but it has no such control at 
the present moment. We do not, in 
proposing to give this means of control, 
wish to lessen the responsibility of the 
Government; but we wish to strengthen 
their hands in resisting the constant 
pressure brought to bear upon them by 
the permanent officials of the Crown. 
The House and country should know 
that it is not the political servants of the 
Crown, who occupy the front Bench 
opposite, who have the greatest control 
over the expenditure of the country ; but 
itis that large permanent class of officials 
who are always in office, no matter whe- 
ther this or that political Party com- 
mands the majority in the House, who, 
in every Department of the State, re- 
main in office, and being fully informed 
upon all details, are relied upon by the 
temporary officials for a large amount of 
guidance and instruction. You have 
this great permanent class of officials, 
with interests directly opposed to other 
classes—with an interest to promote the 
spending of the public money by the 
increase of appointments, rapid promo- 
tion, and increased amounts of super- 
annuation, so that they may have the 
full advantage of the position they oc- 
cupy as servants of the Crown. I ven- 
ture to say it is this influence of the 
spending servants of the Crown that 
puts pressure upon the heads of Depart- 
ments to extend the operation of Depart- 
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ments, and to enlarge Government 
administration. It is to this important 
class that we, I believe, far more than 
to any political Party, on one side or the 
other, are indebted for the increase in 
the burden of taxation and expenditure 
continually going on. I know the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and every Gen- 
tleman who has had experience in the 
Treasury, must be acquainted with the 
fact that one of the greatest duties of 
the Treasury is to keep down the claims 
of the different official heads of Depart- 
ments. I know that it was so in the last 
Government. I cannot say that I was 
intimately connected with that Govern- 
ment, but I was associated with many 
Members of the late Government, and I 
had abundant opportunity of knowing 
the persistent pressure put on the Go- 
vernment, with the view of increasing 
this or that branch of expenditure, and 
I think the present Secretary to the 
Treasury will assent, when I say that 
pressure is still going on under the pre- 
sent Government. I know perfectly well 
it is a disagreeable thing to resist that 
pressure. Perhaps there is some per- 
manent official who is a very clever, 
very useful, and most agreeable fellow, 
having at his command a great amount 
of information, and he goes to his poli- 
tical Chief and presses upon him some 
extension or alteration in the administra- 
tion of the Department. The political 
Head, influenced by the ability and 
agreeable manners of the permanent 
servant of the Crown, very likely thinks 
the proposal submitted is one calculated 
to promote the Public Service. He then 
goes to the Treasury to ask their consent 
to the change proposed, and we know what 
hard work it is for the Treasury to resist 
this constant pressure in all directions. 
We are not by any means bound to the 
words of this Motion; but I do venture 
to urge on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that he should seriously consider 
whether he cannot adopt some scheme 
of the kind in practice among other na- 
tions, by which, while by no means re- 
leasing the Government from its respon- 
sibility, we should, at all events, have 
the advantage of placing the Estimates 
under such sifting supervision that it 
would enable the Treasury to rest, tosome 
extent, on that criticism by the House, 
as an additional reason for resisting the 
pressure of Departments for increasing 
expenditure. In pressing the matter, I 
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have no political considerations; for I 
know perfectly well, whichever Party 
is in power, there is always this ten- 
dency to increased expenditure, and I 
am perfectly alive to the fact that every 
year these permanent officials get more 
and more influence over the political 
officials. Anyone can see what I can see, 
with my short Parliamentary experience, 
what is the consequent effect on the ex- 
penditure of the country. Administrative 
questions, formerly referred to Select Com- 
mittees, are now referred to Departmental 
Committees, and as these are mainly 
composed of men occupying important 
permanent posts under the Crown, the 
tendency is to shut out Parliamentary 
control, and keep the House in ignorance 
of administrative matters, giving to these 
officials an opportunity of recommending 
changes which do not promote the inte- 
rests of any but those recommending 
them, and add to the weight of taxation 
continually being piled on our shoulders. 
I venture to say that this constantly in- 
creasing expenditure is to the Govern- 
ment of the country a serious political 
danger. I believe thatin the course the 
Government are taking in enlarging 
official administration, now in one direc- 
tion, now in another, under the influence 
of those permanent officials, who believe 
they can control local administration 
better than the people concerned, that 
the disposition of the Government to 
enlarge the control of Departments will 
add to the great sum total of the na- 
tional expenditure; and, unless some 
serious step is taken to keep down that 
expenditure, and to get rid of scandals 
known to exist from the fact that large 
sums of public money are paid to men 
whose public services do not entitle them 
to it, and unless something is done to 
deal with the superannuations which 
every year are becoming more monstrous 
in extent, I believe the time will come 
when, under some great public pressure 
—some state of public distress and dis- 
satisfaction—strong and serious dangers 
will arise from the scale of expenditure 
in this country going on from year 
to year, increasing apparently without 
check, and with every addition to that 
expenditure casting an additional bur- 
den upon the shoulders of the people of 
this country. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


Mr. Rylands 
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“in order to facilitate the consideration of the 
Civil Service Estimates, it is desirable that a 
Select Committee should be appointed at the com. 
mencement of each Session of Parliament, to go 
through the details of such Estimates, and re. 
port generally upon those particulars which 
may appear most to demand the attention of 
the House,’’—(Mr. Dillwyn,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHR. 
QUER said, the proposal which the hon, 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had 
made was, no doubt, one of considerable 
importance. In one form or another, it 
had been brought under the attention 
of the House from time to time. He 
quite admitted that the Motion was 
worthy of consideration, though he did 
not think that the House would do well 
to adopt it. Two wholly different ques- 


tions had been raised—first, how best to 
facilitate the consideration of the Civil 
Service Estimates; and, secondly, how 
best to prevent obstruction, and enable 
the House to get through its Business, 
With regard to the first point, he doubted 
whether the appointment of a Select 


Committee of this sort would be advan- 
tageous. It would to some extent dimi- 
nish the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, by throwing upon the Committee 
the unpleasant burden of criticizing, ob- 
jecting to, and keeping down the pro- 
posals of the different Departments. He 
thought a permanent Department of the 
Government, having the advantages 
which the Treasury possessed of Execu- 
tive experience and knowledge, was bet- 
ter qualified really to deal on system 
with the proposals of the other Depart- 
ments than any Committee which could 
be appointed for the purpose. What 
was to be the function of that Commit- 
tee? Was it to supersede, or to be in 
addition to, the work of the House? He 
thought there would be great jealousy 
of 20 or 80 Members of a Committee 
sitting upstairs, deciding that there was 
no necessity to raise questions upon nine- 
tenths of the Votes, and that only one- 
tenth of them need be discussed. On 
the other hand, if the Committee was 
not to supersede, or to be in addition to, 
the labours of the House, he very much 
doubted whether they would gain much 
in point of time. The points to which 
the Committee would draw attention 
would raise discussions. Under all the 
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circumstances, having given a good deal 
of consideration to the subject, he did 
not think that it would be the best plan 
of dealing with these Estimates to refer 
them to a Committee upstairs. What 
he did think was that it was desirable 
that the Committee of the Whole House 
should deal with the Estimates more 
thoroughly and fully than they were 
able to do sometimes under the present 
arrangements. There had been every 
desire on the part of successive Govern- 
ments to give the House full information 
on the matters that were submitted to it, 
and, at the same time, to do all in their 
power to arrange the Business so as to 
obtain a fair discussion; but they had 
been met with a variety of obstacles. 
Indeed, it really became a matter in 
which they had to make a choice of diffi- 
culties. If the principle was to be main- 
tained of having discussion on all occa- 
sions before the Speaker left the Chair, 
in order to go into Committee on the 
Estimates, it was very difficult indeed 
to secure that the Estimates should be 
fairly and properly discussed. Nobody 
wished for a moment to restrain or fetter 
the exercise of that right, which was one 
of the fundamental and cardinal rights 


and principles of the House, of bringing 
forward questions of grievance ; but, at 
the same time, a great deal of inconve- 
nience arose from the attempt which was 
sometimes made to combine two things 


which were incompatible. An instance 
was furnished by the position in which 
the House was placed at that moment, 
when Members, having come down to 
discuss important Supplementary Esti- 
mates, found a list of some 20 Notices 
of Amendments on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply without know- 
ing which, if any, of them would be pro- 
ceeded with. In that way it often be- 
came necessary to put off discussion, or 
to prevent full and fair discussion of the 
Estimates. As to obstruction, he might 
alter and apply to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Dillwyn) a well-known quotation, 
and say that he— 


“Vowing men should ne’er obstruct, ob- 
structed ; ”” 


for he delivered a long and somewhat 
rambling speech upon a great number 
of topics, which, if now properly con- 
sidered, would fill up a great part of the 
afternoon, and either render it necessary 


to put off the discussion of the Estimates, 
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or prevent their full and fair considera- 
tion. He had never himself taken any 
very strong line with regard to obstruc- 
tion. What he complained of much 
more than he did of obstruction was 
digression—digression not indulged in 
for the sake of obstruction, but really 
producing the effect which it was de- 
sired to avoid. As to the proceedings 
of this Session, it was certainly true that 
a good many of the Estimates had re- 
mained till a very late period. In con- 
sequence of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Business, the Govern- 
ment did not this year ask for one clear 
day in the week for going into the Esti- 
mates, though this would have mate- 
rially facilitated Supply. If, however, he 
went into all the reasons which made it 
difficult to get on earlier with Supply, he 
would be guilty of the same sin as he 
was protesting against. With regard 
to the Motion, he did not think that 
the strength of feeling in the House was 
such as to enable it to come to a deci- 
sion upon it, and hetherefore invited hon. 
Members to abstain from further discus- 
sion on the present occasion, and to go 
into Committee of Supply. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
was sorry that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not taken into his favour- 
able consideration the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Swansea, which had 
been long on the Notice Paper. A Com- 
mittee such as that suggested would be 
of great advantage. Under the French 
system, the Estimates were reduced to 
a form which we might with great benefit 
take as a model, and these Estimates 
were submitted to a Standing Committee 
for investigation, and for report to the 
full Chamber. So far from impeding or 
extending business, the Committee’s in- 
quiry actually lessened the discussions. 
The reason was obvious to all who 
examined the French Estimates—these 
were fully as extensive and varied in 
kinds of expenditure as were our own 
Estimates. But by looking into the ar- 
rangements and details, the facts became 
clear that the greater portion of the 
charges in the Estimates were legal and 
could not be challenged, unless the 
broad policy for which money was needed 
was also challenged. The result was 
that a few charges were alone left for 
objection, and thus the attention of the 
full Chamber was given to the items 
so objected to, leaving the vast mass of 
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the items in the Estimates to be passed 
without challenge. The marked con- 
trast between the English and French 
practice was that every item in our Esti- 
mates was liable to be challenged. The 
experienced Members could easily detect 
the useless challenges, and could see that 
by occupying the attention of the House 
the objectionable charges were left un- 
noticed. The foundation of all correct 
accounting rested on thoroughly good 
Estimates, and the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal of a Committee was well calculated 
to insure good Estimates. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he 
thoroughly sympathized with the object 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). The growth of the Civil 
Service Estimates was continuous, and 
alarming in more senses than as mani- 
festing the mere growth of expenditure. 
Should the Motion now before the House 
be rejected, as he feared it might be, 
then the hon. Member for Swansea 
would do well to remember that it had 
been by independent action, and by 
means of an organization extraneous to 
the House, that the late Mr. Hume ob- 
tained a position in this House whereby 
he succeeded in largely controlling the 
Public Expenditure. Except by a labo- 
rious process of analysis, no one could 
compass the real position of the expen- 
diture presented to the House in the 
form of the Civil Service Estimates. 
Mr. Hume established an office of his 
own; he employed several clerks, and 
so ably did he control this private es- 
tablishment, that, by use of the informa- 
tion he thus obtained, he gained, after 
a time, such a weight in the House, as 
enabled him for many years largely to 
control the Public Expenditure. There 
was no reason that such an agency as 
Mr. Hume’s should not be again estab- 
lished outside that House. The hon. 
Member for Swansea should look deeper 
into this matter, if he wished to arrive 
at the causes of this continual and ex- 
aggerated increase of the Civil Service 
Estimates. It was idle to expect that 
economical control could be effectively 
exercised over this increasing expendi- 
ture by Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
were either the temporary Chiefs, or sub- 
ordinately connected for the time, during 
their tenure of Office, with the great 
Departments of the State. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were practically dependent 
upon these Departments for the infor- 
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mation which they produced in that 
House, and upon which they acted, 
Under such circumstances, it was idle to 
expect those who had but a fleeting 
tenure of Office to exercise an efficient 
economical control over Departments, 
which consisted in the main of per. 
manent officials, a body of public ser. 
vants whose influence was continually 
growing. The House itself was largely 
accountable for the exaggerated expen- 
diture included under the Civil Service 
Estimates. Session by Session, the 
House, largely by its legislation, con- 
tributed to the exaggeration of the 
Civil Service Estimates. The Session 
before last the House passed tke Prisons 
Act, whereby it handed over the whole 
of the gaols to the Home Department, 
depriving, for this purpose, the local 
authorities of an enormous amount in 
the aggregate of patronage, and pro- 
viding for a large addition to the Civil 
Service Expenditure. Again, this Ses- 
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sion, the Bill for the Prevention of the 
Spread of Cattle Disease was sent to 
that House from the House of Lords in 
such form, that the slaughter of cattle 
at the ports would have been regulated 


directly by law. The House could not 
rest satisfied with that arrangement ; it 
swept the whole of it away, and, in lieu 
of it, vested the Privy Council with very 
extensive discretionary powers, which 
were to be made dependent upon Re- 
ports to be obtained from agents abroad, 
and upon information to be continually 
supplied as to the condition of all the 
cattle landed at the outports of this coun- 
try. This system entailed the employ- 
ment of many additional agents, and, in 
consequence, must entail a large addi- 
tion, as in the case of the Prisons Act, 
to the Civil Service Expenditure and 
Estimates. Thus largely and continu- 
ously down to the present day, the House 
went on providing by its legislation for 
the exaggerated increase of the Civil 
Service Hstimates. High authorities— 
authorities whom he (Mr. Newdegate) 
highly respected—held that government 
by Commissions, which must be or be- 
come virtually irresponsible, was a bad 
form of government. The great De- 
partments of the State, and especially 
the Civil Departments, were, each of 
them, under the action of the recent 
legislation to which he had referred, 
assuming the character of gigantic Com- 
missions, and it appeared to him (Mr. 
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Newdegate) that unless that House 
adopted some means to concentrate its 
power for financial and economical pur- 
poses, such as the hon. Member for 


Swansea proposed, it would find itself 


virtually impotent to control the growth, 
increase, and application of the expendi- 
ture, to which the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were intended to provide an 
index ; and that some such action on the 
part of the House as the hon. Member for 
Swansea now proposed, was more and 
more essential to the discharge of that 
primary economical duty, which the 
House, by its very constitution, owed to 
the country. 

Mr. M‘LAREN complained of the late 
period of the Session, and the late hours 
at which Estimates were taken. He 
would give an instance of how adversely 
this operated on national interests. On 
Monday last, nearly all the Scotch Esti- 
mates were taken at a very late hour. 
He remained there until between 1 and 
2 o'clock, and counted the Scotch Mem- 
bers who were present at several periods 
during the evening, and found there 
were only seven present, out of the 60 
which were elected by Scotland. What 
had become of the other 53? A large 
number had gone to Scotland, and were 
entitled to do so; because those Mem- 
bers that came froma great distance were 
putto far greaterinconvenience than those 
that came from a short distance. They 
were entitled, therefore, to absent them- 
selves at as early a period as possible. 
Again, the effect of the Estimates coming 
on so late was that few Members were 
able to go over them, and the Govern- 
ment were just left to control the whole 
expenditure themselves, without any in- 
fluence being brought to bear upon them 
from the House. He did not make any 
personal grievance of the delay, because, 
during the long period he had been in 
Parliament, he had always, with one 
exception of a few days, remained until 
the House rose; but it was a great in- 
justice to those who, from whatever 
cause, were not able to remain so long. 
Another ground of complaint was that, 
when questions of importance came on 
at 1, 2, and 3 o’clock in the morning, 
the public had no opportunity of know- 
ing what took place, from there being no 
report of their proceedings published. 

__ Sir ANDREW LUSK thought that 
if they dealt with their Business like 
business men, they could get through it 
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well enough. If they adhered to the 
system of allowing every Member to 
ventilate every conceivable petty griev- 
ance of a beadle or a man in prison 
before going into Supply, they must 
expect to have a block of Business. 

Mr. MELLOR supported the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Swansea. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he regretted 
the Government had not deemed it wise 
to assent to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
They had had a very ‘considerable 
amount of talk in the House and out of 
it during the last Session about the 
obstruction that was offered to Public 
Business. He was satisfied that the 
appointment of a Finance Committee 
such as was now suggested would do 
more to further Public Business, and to 
prevent what was popularly termed ob- 
struction, than any wire-drawn Resolu- 
tions such as the Committee that had 
been sitting upstairs had recently agreed 
to. Every nation in Europe—or, he 
might almost say, every civilized nation 
in the world that had a Constitutional 
Government—had a Finance Com- 
mittee. This body acted, not neces- 
sarily in hostility to the Government of 
the day, but as a helpmate and assistant 
in one sense, and as a check to official 
extravagance in another. Not only so; 
but Town Councils, Boards of Guar- 
dians, and Railway Boards, all had 
Committees to which financial questions 
were referred, where the items of 
revenue and expenditure were examined 
in detail, and the action of the authori- 
ties was subjected to a much closer 
scrutiny than it could be before the 
whole Council or the whole Board. He 
could not conceive why the Government 
could object to such a course. They 
ought not to have—he supposed they 
had not—anything to conceal. But there 
were many payments, of a comparatively 
insignificant character, easily explained 
to a Committee, which, to explain 
minutely to the House, would occupy a 
large amount of time, and not be so 
effective. The discussions that took 
a in that Chamber in Committee of 

upply were desultory and deceptive. 
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A few Members persevered with the 
inquiry from time to time, and others 
just dropped in occasionally as the con- 


versations were going on. The same 
speeches were made for and against the 
payment of certain amounts year after 
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year. Time was wasted by these de- 
bates, and really no useful informa- 
tion was conveyed, either to Parliament, 
or to the country. During the period 
the present Ministry had been in Office, 
he did not believe the House, with all 
its talk, had reduced the Estimates by 
as much as 6d. During the five years 
the late Government were in Office, all 
the change made was in defeating a 
single item, of no importance, one Ses- 
sion, and replacing it in the Estimates 
the next. If a Committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the entire Civil Expenditure, the 
Members of that Committee would gain 
information that they could convey to 
the House authoritatively. An expres- 
sion of opinion by them upon any Vote 
would be sufficient to deter needless dis- 
cussion, and prevent an unnecessary 
waste of time. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Swansea that the 
Government were, in a large measure, 
responsible for the backward condition 
of much of their Business. They intro- 
duced a whole lot of measures at the 
beginning of the Session; they carried 
them all on to certain stages, and then 
they stopped them. They renewed some 
and did not renew others. He had 
calculated the time lost in this way 
during the past Session, and he esti- 
mated that there had been fully 10 Sit- 
tings of eight hours each, or an aggre- 
gate of 80 hours, spent in debating Bills 
that were not persevered with. This 
time had been absolutely thrown away. 
If it had been given to the discussion of 
measures that were to be really pushed 
forward, the result would have been 
that at the end of the Session their 
labours would have been much more 
fruitful of useful legislation. The 
expenditure of this country was not 
only large, but was rapidly increasing. 
There was no necessity to get unneces- 
sarily alarmed at this, because the ex- 
penditure of every nation in Europe was 
advancing also. Indeed, wherever a 
country was increasing in population and 
increasing in wealth, there would neces- 
sarily bean augmented expenditure. It 
was not the mere increase they had to 
look to, but the purpose for which the 
money had to beapplied. It was not the 
amount to be voted, but the object for 
which it was to be spent, that ought to 
concern them. They would be unwise 
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thing below that line was economy, and 
everything above it was extravagance, 
What they were called upon to do—in 
this largely-increased national expendi- 
ture—was to see that the money was 
judiciously, economically, and wisely 
laid out. This the House, as it at pro. 
sent worked, could not do. If, however, 
there was a Committee appointed in 
the way suggested, it would certainly 
enable them to accomplish that end. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 64; 
Noes 46: Majority 18.— (Div. List, 
No. 251.) 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a further Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £1,845,500, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge for additional Sicpendiion 
for Army Services consequent upon the War 
between Russia and Turkey, and the Native 
outbreak in the Cape of Good Hope, &c., which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879.” 


Mr. HAYTER rising, pursuant to 
Notice, to move that the Vote be re- 
duced by the sum of £25,000, the charge 
for the erection of Huts in Cyprus, said, 
he had no wish, in proposing that re- 
duction, to enter into a discussion of the 
larger political questions which the 
House had been engaged in debating 
during the previous week. The object 
he had chiefly in view was to call the 
attention of the Committee to the enor- 
mous increase which the Supplemen- 
tary Estimate now under their con- 
sideration would cause upon the Military 
Estimates presented to Parliament in 
the ordinary manner. Even the ordinary 
Estimates of the Army for this year 
amounted to £14,965,000, whereas, for 
the year 1873-4—the last year that Lord 
Cardwell was at the War Office—the 
amount was only £13,231,000, thus 
showing an increase for this year of n0 
less than £1,734,000. But in addition 
to the £14,965,000, it had been found 
necessary to provide a sum of £350,000 
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for pay and allowances for the Indian 
troops, and the Committee were now 
called on for a further sum of £1,845,000, 
or a total of £17,160,000. There might 
be a slight deduction from that amount, 
because of repayments from the ordinary 
Estimates; but that was so small a 
matter as to make little or no difference 
in the calculation. The real fact re- 
mained, that the country must make up 
its mind to expend this year a sum very 
closely approaching to £17,000,000 for 


nilitary purposes The military ex- |p 


enditure in India, also, was about 
£17,000,000, so that the aggregate ex- 
penditure on the Armies of the two 
countries amounted to no less than 
£34,000,000. The next point to which 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee was that if we were to em- 
bark on the totally new policy of taking 
our Indian troops for Imperial purposes 
out of India, we should be doing not 
only a very mischievous thing, as re- 
garded the military efficiency of our sol- 
diers, but also adopting a course which 
would add very largely to the taxation 
of the 'ratepayers of the country. We 
should be reversing the policy of former 
times, in accordance with which we drew 
upon England as the reservoir for India, 
and making India the reservoir from 
which troops were to be taken for mili- 
tary service whenever they might be 
required. That, it seemed to him, was 
a most dangerous change to make. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
nittee that the troops which had been 
recently brought from India to Malta 
had been selected from all the three Pre- 
sidencies—-Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
—and they included Cavalry and Artillery 
as wellas Infantry. The adoption, then, 
of that course was tantamount to saying 
that if another emergency happened to 
arise, it was intended to use the entire 
strength of the Indian Army for Imperial 
purposes in Europe, or anywhere else, 
where their assistance might be wanted. 
(‘‘Hear, hear!”?] He was not surprised 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
cheer any allusion to such a policy ; but 
if they would refer to the Report of the 
Select Committee of 1869, they would 
perceive howimportant were the financial 
considerations connected with the use 
which they wished to see made of those 
Indian troops. It was the opinion of Lord 
Napier of Magdala himself that the 
use of them out of India would mate- 





rially affect the question of the economy 
which their employment in India secured. 
If they were to fight side by side with 
European troops, there must be a very 
large increase in the cost of their food 
clothing, and medical attendance, not to 
speak of the necessity of providing for 
them those increased comforts in bar- 
racks which they would see enjoyed by 
their European comrades. Then arose 
the question whether the Indian troops 
were, in any sense, equal to the Euro- 
ean as a military machine. Upon 
that point he did not wish to say much ; 
but he must call attention to the fact 
that, with one unanimous consent, our 
military authorities had decided that no 
Colony could be left if it had guns to 
be manned, to be defended by Native 
troops only. More than that, it would 
be found that in all the great wars 
which had occurred; in India, there had 
been a nucleus of Europeans to stimu- 
late and encourage the Native soldiers. 
It had been so from the days of Plassey 
downwards; and the European troops 
had always been called upon to bear 
the brunt of the fight. At the battle of 
Plassey a single European regiment had 
laid the foundation of our military 
supremacy in India. At Meanee, one 
regiment, the 22nd, had borne the brunt 
of the day, and at Ferozeshah—the most 
desperate battle, perhaps, fought in 
India—50,000 fresh troops under Akbar 
Khan had retired without striking a 
blow, because their rear was threatened 
by English artillery. Next came the 
question of the relative pay of the offi- 
cers and men of the two Armies, and he 
wished to point out to the Committee that 
the very lowest subalterns in one of those 
Native regiments was at the present 
moment receiving higher, or at any rate 
equal, pay with the senior officer of 
an English regiment —the officer, for 
instance, in command of the 42nd High- 
landers. The evidence of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, he 
might add, went distinctly and strongly 
to show that if the officers and men 
of the two Services were fighting side by 
side, it would be absolutely necessary to 
consider the whole question of their 
relative pay, and to place the officers of 
both—at least, approximately—on an 
equality in that respect. Then came the 
question of using Indian troops merely 
for garrison duty. The result of so 
employing them would, in his opinion, be 
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to involve the country in a great expense; 
for it was undoubtedly the view of the 
ablest witnesses who had been examined 
before the Committee, to which he had 
referred, that they could not be called 
upon to serve in any of our Colonies for 
a longer period than three years. They 
might, of course, be forced to do so; but 
it was pointed out in the Report of the 
Committee that such was the desire of 
these men to return to their homes, that 
if they were kept away from them for 
any length of time, discontent would in 
all probability arise in their ranks, 
almost amounting to mutiny, and that 
our prospects with respect to recruiting 
in India would, in consequence, be 
seriously injured. The expense, also 
caused by the camp-followers, who in- 
variably accompanied the Native troops, 
must be taken into account. On that 
point, the statistics of the Abyssinian 
War threw some light. He found 
from the draft Report of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Abyssinian Ex- 
penditure, that the number of Native 
troops employed by Lord Napier of 
Magdala in the Abyssinian Expedition 
was 15,000, and that they had brought 
with them an equal number of camp- 
followers, besides a number of animals. 
Of these baggage animals, no less a 
number than 28,673 died, and they cost 
this country the sum of £1,147,000. He 
would not go into the enormous expenses 
for transport incurred during the war, 
which amounted tonolessthan £4,000,000 
including the hired vessels as well as 
those belonging to the Government. He 
trusted before we were again embarked 
upon such a policy as that, the country 
might know how far it was intended to 
carry it. The House ought to know 
from the right hon. and _ gallant 
Secretary of State for War how long it 
was intended to keep the Indian troops 
in Cyprus. They knew that those troops 
were an enormous expense to this coun- 
try; because not following the precedent 
of former years—and, he believed, rightly 
departing from it—the whole of the ex- 
ey of these troops would be borne 
y the Imperial Exchequer. He re- 
joiced that such a course had been 
adopted, not only because it was just 
to India, but because it would now be 
made apparent to the country what 
this policy cost us. With regard to 
the Vote, he would ask if it was likely 
that any permanent expenditure would 
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have to _be made on barracks in Cyprus, 
He understood that these huts wer 
to be made of a class of iron which 
he was informed on good authority 
would corrode with the night dews of 
the Mediterranean, and wear out very 
rapidly. Then there were to be metal 
roofs, which would, of course, get ex. 
ceedingly hot during the nine months’ 
hot season, with the probability of 
seriously affecting the health of the 
troops. He need not point out to the 
Committee that already an epidemic had 
broken out amongst the troops, and that 
many men were down with fever in one 
of the Indian regiments. He under. 
stood that the 42nd Highlanders were 
to be encamped on the highest parts of 
the Island, because it would hardly 
be permitted to treat them with 
neglect. But these were not the only 
expenses Cyprus was likely to cost 
England. A large sum would have to 
be spent before the roadsteads could 
be turned into harbours, and this must 
be done if we were going to hold the 
Island permanently. The House also 
knew that a large expense would be re- 
quired for drainage and water supply. 
He would detain the Committee no 
longer. He would only say that the em- 
ployment of the Indian troops was by 
no means an economical measure, be- 
cause wo obtained a very inferior article 
foramuchgreaterexpense. Hebeggedto 
movethe reduction of the Vote by £25,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That a further Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £1,820,500, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge for additional Expendi- 
ture for Army Services consequent upon the 
War between Russia and Turkey, and_ the 
Native outbreak in the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c., which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1879.’"’—(Mr. Hayter.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Raikes, I will not intervene for 
more than a few minutes between the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War and the Com- 
mittee. I think it is somewhat remark- 
able that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should not have risen in the 
first instance, and have given some. ¢x- 
planation of these Supplementary Esti- 
mates. As I understand the Vote was 
put from the Chair, and had it not been 
that my hon. and gallant Friend who 
has just addressed the Committee rose 
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to make the observations which he has 
made, the Vote would have been passed 
without any explanations whatever. Sir, 
Ican understand that the Government 
may not think it necessary upon this 
oceasion to enter into any detailed 
explanations, or any further explana- 
tions, as to the policy of employ- 
ing Indian troops in Europe. We 
have already passed Estimates which 
more or less sanctioned that employment, 
and I understand the Government do 
not think it necessary that any further 
explanation, in the absence of debate, 
should be given by them upon that 
point. But these are the first Estimates 
in which we have had before us any 
part of the expenses which have been 
incurred in connection with the military 
occupation of the Island of Cyprus, and 
I do think upon this occasion we have 
a right to expect from the Govern- 
ment that they should place the Com- 
mittee in possession of all information 
which relates to it, and in reference to 
what has been done, and what is going 
to be done in Cyprus. Sir, I must 
admit that in the absence of explanation 
I am totally at a loss to know what has 
been the object of the military expedi- 
tion which has taken place, and of troops 
being sent to Cyprus. I understood my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say last night that the ordi- 
nary garrison of Cyprus would be 2,000 
men; but I believe 8,000 men have been 
sent there. What have 8,000 men been 
sent there for? What is there in the state 
of Cyprus, or in the state of our relations 
with any European Power in connection 
with Cyprus, which makes it necessary to 
send that large Force into Cyprus? Not 
only was such a course not necessary, 
but the country has been placed at a 
great disadvantage by such policy. To 
begin with, there is a very large expen- 
diture for transport, and far more serious 
and important than that is the fact that 
a large number of men have been sent 
to an Island, as I understand, Sir, im- 
perfectly provided with accommodation to 
receive them, and an Island the climate 
of which is not at all conducive to health. 
I think there is very serious reason to 
fear, unless we hear an explanation from 
the Government to the contrary upon 
the point, that very grave sickness may 
break out amongst the troops so hastily 
sent, and without any preparation what- 
ever; and we have a right to expect from 
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the Government some information as to 
the reasons which induced them to send 
these troops, and what preparations 
and precautions they have made for the 
preservation of health. Sir, it is said 
that the Indian troops were going to 
India, and that they would have already 
been sent but for the absence of trans- 

ort, and for the difficulties of their 

eing sent through the Red Sea at this 
time of year. If such orders have 
been sent out, I think the policy of the 
Government is still more incomprehen- 
sible. If these Indian troops are now 
sent from Cyprus to India, I think the 
question will arise, Why were they sent 
to Cyprus at all? It would not be, 
perhaps, altogether unreasonable to ex- 
pect from the Government upon this 
occasion some explanation as to the per- 
manent military expenditure which is 
likely to be involved by this occupation. 
Barracks, I presume, will have to be 
erected, military stores will have to be 
provided, and there will be all the 
other expense which is always connected 
with the military occupation of any pos- 
session. Perhaps, it is probable the 
Government will not be in a position to 
give us any full information upon those 
points. It is quite evident that the 
policy is one hastily adopted, and I 
should not be much surprised to find 
that neither the Admiralty nor the War 
Office are in a position to give any very 
accurate or detailed information upon 
the military or naval value of Cyprus, 
or as to the works and expenditure 
which will be necessary in order to make 
its advantages as valuable as possible. 
At all events, whether we are to have 
any explanation or not as to the per- 
manent expenditure likely to be entailed 
upon the country by this occupation, 
I do think we have aright to know what 
were the reasons for this sudden and, as 
it appears to me, totally unnecessary 
expedition which has taken place, and 
what are the preparations and pro- 
visions which have been made against 
the outbreak of disease and sickness 
amongst those troops which have been 
so hastily sent. 

Coroner STANLEY: I can assure 
the noble Lord that it was far from my 
intention to withhold any information 
from the Committee, or in any way to 
shrink from making a statement. The 
reason I acted as I have was this. The 
Motion of my hon. and gallant Friend 
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(Mr. Hayter) stood upon the Paper, and 
I thought it a matter of courtesy to him 
that he should have an opportunity of 
at once proceeding with his Motion. I 
may, perhaps, be out of Order in answer- 
ing the queries of my hon. and gallant 
Friend. He has referred to the Indian 
troops, and I am bound to point out 
that there is nothing whatever abont 
the Indian troops in the Estimate which 
is before the Committee. But it is a 
small point, and, with the permission of 
the Committee, I will answer briefly 
the questions which my hon. and gallant 
Friend has asked me in respect to the 
Indian troops. 

Mr. HAYTER: I beg my right hon. 
and gallant Friend’s pardon, but there 
is a reference to the Indian troops in 
the Estimate. 

Coroner STANLEY: Oh, yes; so 
there are a few small charges which 
have some connection with the Indian 
troops, but these escaped my notice. 
Now, with regard to these troops, my 
hon. and gallant Friend has spoken as 
if we contemplated using these troops 
habitually. I do not think from any- 
thing I have said, or anything any Mem- 
ber of the Government has said, it can 
have been taken for granted that the 
use of these troops would be under all 
circumstances habitual. The position we 
have taken is this. These troops were 
available, and as they had been used 
several times before, we thought, at the 
time we employed them, that the emer- 
gency was such as justified their employ- 
ment. But I am bound to say I have 
carefully endeavoured to guard myself 
from ever implying that the use of these 
troops would be habitual; and, on the 
other hand, I have given a distinct ex- 

lanation in a contrary direction. My 
ica, and gallant Friend has said a good 
deal as to the expense of these troops ; 
but if he chooses to take that ground, I 
mustsay I am of opinion that, as a matter 
of fact, these troops, taken regiment for 
regiment, are of no greater expense than 
the British troops. I will merely state 
facts—I do not wish to enter into an 
argument one way or the other; but I 
make out, taking one establishment with 
another, it will be seen that the cost of 
a British regiment is not less than 
£40,000 a-year, and my decided impres- 
sion is that regiments of Indian troops 
would cost, even under the circumstances 
in which they are now employed, de- 
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cidedly less. Of course, I except trans. 
port charges. There is, no doubt, ip. 
convenience, as was mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) in bringing officers to serys 
side by side at different rates of pay, 
But that arises in this way. We thought 
that the Indian troops, being entitled to 
their own rates of pay, should bring 
them with them; but, at the same time 
we did not see, on the other hand, why 
European troops serving in the Colonies 
should receive a higher rate of pay 
merely because they were brought from 
India. Well, Sir, I do not think I ought 
to follow this subject more, and I would 
rather pass on at once to what I have to 
say with regard to the circumstances of 
the occupation of the Island of Cyprus, 
Now, I find myself in some difficulty, 
because the information I have at pre. 
sent is, as it must be, of a very tenta- 
tive character. But I have, probably, 
as good a means of information as any- 
one can have. But one of the great 
difficulties is to ascertain precisely what 
the circumstances of the Island are, 
The circumstances under which the oc- 
cupation of the Island took place, I 
suppose, I need hardly refer to. I will 
point out that when it was decided that 
the occupation should take place, a High 
Commissioner was appointed in the person 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley. He was chosen 
as High Commissioner and Adminis- 
trator in the name of the Queen. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, having had some simi- 
lar experience as it were, took out 
with him, in the first instance, certain 
selected officers, well known to him, 
who had been employed under similar 
circumstances and other places; and 
who, by their administrative capacity 
and vigour, both of body and mind, 
were naturally considered to be the 
best to assist him in the very arduous 
task he has undertaken. The £10,000 
mentioned in the Estimate, and of which 
I spoke the other day to my hon. and 
gallant Friend, include the Staff pay of 
these officers. Sir Garnet Wolseley is 
placed on the same footing as the Go- 
vernor of Malta and Gibraltar, exercising 
the double capacity of Civil and Military 
Governor. He is assisted by those 
officers who draw their special service 
pay, amounting, in most cases, to £1 a- 
day. We have been askd why the charge 
for governmentis not larger ; and, Sir, 1 
believe if hon. Members had examined 
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the facts carefully, they would have seen 
the reason for it. The fact is, the 
charges of the government and adminis- 
tration of the Island will, for the greater 
part, bepaidout oftherevenuesof Turkey. 
The High Commissioner has very wisely, 
as I understand, decided not to disturb, 
more than he can help, the existing 
system of administration, at all events, 
until he is quite certain he has got some- 
thing better to put in its place. What 
he has done, therefore—and I am sorry 
Icannot place the Correspondence be- 
fore the House, but it is only from pri- 
yate letters I have received from officers 
—is to send an officer into each district 
of the Island to report to him, to act as 
a sort of Resident, and therefore bring 
the authority of the Island in direct 
communication with the Lord High 
Commissioner. He himself has occupied 
a seat of government at Nicosia, and the 
troops are distributed in various por- 
tions of the Island, the principal portion 
being in camp in the neighbourhood of 
Larnaca. I understand that they are in 
perfect health, and that there is an 
abundant supply of water. It has been 


often said there is no water at all in the 
No doubt, as in all other coun- 


Island. 
tries in that part of the world, a certain 
amount of prudence and care were re- 
quired, and above all, any unnecessary 
exposure must be avoided. Those who 
are there must also take all reasonable 
precautions against fever and malaria. 
The greater part of the Island is by no 
means unhealthy. There have been a 
few slight cases of fever ; but I have had 
letters up to a week ago, and I have 
had acommunication by telegraph since, 
and I am not aware that any deaths 
have occurred. Certainly no epidemic 
has been spoken of as general; though 
it has been stated that the weather is very 
hot, and care therefore is necessary. 
With regard to the troops going to the 
Island imperfectly equipped, as the noble 
Lord has said, I can only say 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I did not say imperfectly equipped. I 
said they had gone without any prepara- 
tion for their reception. 

Coroner STANLEY: I thought the 
noble Lord said imperfectly equipped. 
Well, we thought it was not expedient 
to make arrangements for these troops 
until, at all events, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had had ample opportunity of inspecting 
the Island, to say where they should 
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be distributed, and what arrangements 
should be made for them. The troops 
took their camp equipments with them, 
and I understand there has been no 
difficulty in their camping them at once 
in the stations which had been assigned 
to them. And I may here say that 
nothing I have seen in any paper leads 
me to think there is any difficulty in 
landing. A great deal has been said 
about the necessity of harbours and 
roadsteads, and a good many observa- 
tions have been made as to the expenses 
which will be absolutely necessary. So 
far as I can understand it, there has 
been no difficulty in landing stores; 
and, although the Island does not pos- 
sess a harbour, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, there is a considerable trade 
carried on there, and ships of large 
tonnage have good facilities for loading 
and unloading. Then we are asked 
why the Indian troops were not sent 
home at once, and how long they are to 
be kept in the Mediterranean? We are 
also asked why we sent them from 
Malta to Cyprus. With regard to the 
first question, as we hope, and believe, 
the emergency which induced us to bring 
them to Malta has passed, there appears 
to be no sufficient reason why we should 
keep them longer in the Mediterranean 
than is absolutely necessary. Accord- 
ingly, when the weather and the other 
conditions admit of their proceeding on 
their voyage, these troops will return 
to India. I am not sure that a few 
Cavalry horses will not be left behind ; 
but, with that exception, I think we 
may take it for granted that the bulk of 
these troops will, in the course of a 
month or five weeks, be upon their 
homeward voyage. It may be a few 
days, more or less, on one side or 
another ; but I cannot say exactly. We 
must wait for the transports and the 
weather, and we must trust the work to 
those who have practical experience, 
and who know exactly what means exist 
for the purpose. Then we have been 
asked, as I said before, why these troops 
were sent to Cyprus? In the first place, 


/ no particular object was to be served, in 


the long run, by keeping them at Malta; 
and, secondly, as they carried their camp 
equipage with them, they were as well 
placed at Cyprus as at Malta. More 
than all that, I must remind the Com- 
mittee of what has been taking place 
elsewhere—that it is impossible to say, 
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looking at the change of government, 
despite the fact of the flag of England 
has been very well received by the Cy- 
priotes, it is not absolutely certain that 
there may not be a disturbing element 
in the population, the Government 
thought they would be acting judiciously 
in sending not only a sufficient, but an 
overpowering Force. In coming to that 
conclusion, it was agreed, also, that 
these Indian troops should not be broken 
up, but kept together, under the same 
commanders, as they had been before. 
We have been asked a great deal with 
regard to these expenses, and why we 
did not propose more expenditure as 
absolutely necessary? I may say that 
these Estimates are taken for Army Ser- 
vices. With regard to the Civil Service, 
there may be, later on, several works 
which it will be desirable to undertake ; 
but, inasmuch as those have been carried 
on before, I apprehend the expense 
will fall rather as charges upon the ad- 
ministration of the Island. Those do 
not come under the Army charges. I 
do not see that they come, in any way, 
under that head; and, therefore, I have 
not thought necessary in the Supple- 
mentary to include them. With regard 
to the £25,000 for huts, so far as I am 
aware, hut accommodation can be pro- 
vided for a somewhat less sum; but, as 
we know, there are always some inci- 
dental charges in connection with build- 
ings of that sort, and I thought it ad- 
visable to take an Estimate of £15,000, 
which will cover the whole cost. I 
believe these huts will afford accommo- 
dation for 3,000 men, and they will 
afford sufficient protection for them until 
we are able to say what course will be 
taken, and how the Forces shall be dis- 
tributed throughout the Island. As far 
as I understand, there are existing on 
the Island buildings which, when pro- 
perly put in order, may be very properly 
applied for the purposes of barracks for 
the troops; but, at the present time, they 
are not so available, and the medical 
authorities are not satisfied about the 
sanitary state of some of the buildings, 
and we would not put men where it was 
known to be unhealthy. Therefore, we 
think they had better have huts, where 
they can easily be disposed of, and where 
they are still within reach of those who 
may require their services. With regard 
to the Force it may be ultimately neces- 
sary to maintain there, I would ask the 
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Committee not to look upon Cyprus 
they would upon Malta ne ibettion on 
a fortress— but as an Island, by no 
means barren in the way of natural de. 
fences. The permanent garrison of the 
place does not appear, as far as we can 
tell, to require to be of very great 
strength, and I should think if we lef 
two European battalions, and, probably 
a battery of Artillery there, they would 
prove sufficient for the internal police and 
ordinary administration of the Island, 
I have endeavoured, so far, to give 
the Committee a straightforward account 
of the information in our possession. It 
will be seen from it that the chief officers 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley are examin- 
ing into all the circumstances of the dis. 
trict under their charge and are report- 
ing to him. I trust very shortly to 
receive fuller information; but up to the 
present time the letters I have had only 
give the results of a few hours’ labour, 
and before that full information can be 
given which must be obtained. So far 
as I understand, supplies are plentiful, 
and though, no doubt, some enterprizing 
persons have bought up, as a specula- 
tion, a good deal of house property with 
the idea that rents will be raised 
thereby, we are by no means in their 
power, and the provision which the 
Committee are now asked to make will 
have the advantage of enabling us to be 
independent—to ascertain clearly what 
the resources of the Island are, and how 
to utilize them best for the Public Ser- 
vice. I hope I have not taken up too 
much time. I have endeavoured to give 
the information I possess, and if occa- 
sion occurs for supplementing it, the 
Committee may rest assured I will take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. T. CAVE said, there was one 
reason why he cordially supported the 
expenditure of £25,000 on huts. It had 
been his duty for many years to super- 
intend the construction of railways in 
localities similar to the Island of Cyprus, 
and hence he thought he might be able 
to give a hint or two to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War as to the management 
of troops there. In the first place, he 
might say that persons from the main- 
land, if they worked during the sum- 
mer months, suffered great mortality, 
and as heavy a death rate as 60 per cent 
had occurred in his experience ; whereas 
if, during the four hot summer months, 
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such workmen were re-conveyed to the 
mainland, they were able to bear the 
fatigue of the other eight months with 
only the ordinary disease and death. The 
course usually adopted in such climates 
by natives was that when exposed to the 
atmosphere before sunrise, or after sun- 
set, at the moments when the transi- 
tions took place, they covered their heads, 
the result being that chill and rere | 
fever was much less frequent than woul 
otherwise result. Above all, care should 
be taken that every man should be pro- 
perly housed at nights, and it was on 
this ground that he supported the pro- 
yision of huts for the troops. Any ex- 

ense which might he occasioned thereby 
would be repaid by securing the health 
of officers and men; and in making such 
a provision he was sure the Government 
would be supported by the House and 
thecountry. Whenever the men he had 
employed were encamped, the leaders 
of the party took care that the en- 
campment should not be near marshy 
or uncultivated ground, where the pro- 
portions of fever cases rapidly increased. 
The water he always took care should 
be pure and, if possible, filtered. The 
grapes of the Mediterranean Islands 
were abundant, and most nutritious; 
but he advised the Government to re- 
duce, as far as possible, the supply of 
fermented and alcoholic liquors to the 
troops in Cyprus. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the officers who 
had gone to Cyprus had had great ex- 
perience in India, and he knew no one 
who would better manage his men ina hot 
climate than Sir Garnet Wolseley. The 
House would recollect that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had had practical experience 
in the handling of troops in every con- 
ceivable climate. He had looked care- 
fully at the names of the Medical Staff 
who had been sent out, and he found 
that those who were chiefly responsible 
for the health of the troops had had 
much experience in hot climates, and 
he could not conceive it possible that 
they would recommend Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to encamp his men on marshy 
or apparently on unhealthy ground. At 
the same time, he hoped, as the House 
Was soon to be prorogued, that his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Secretary 
of State for War would give some as- 
surance that all special Reports of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley should be laid before 
hon. Members during the Recess as soon 
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as possible. He must express a hope that 
some law would be made for the close 
time for game, because he could not 
help thinking that it would be a very 
wise thing if the game of the Island 
was preserved. If something of the 
kind were not done, we should find the 
game in the Island would become ex- 
terminated, considering the number of 
sportsmen said to be on their way to our 
new acquisition. He might also say to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War that he hoped 
the Indian troops would not be hastily 
withdrawn from Cyprus. Whether it was 
true or not that the Russians were ad- 
vancing on Affghanistan, it was a serious 
rumour, and no troops should be re- 
moved from Cyprus until the rumour 
was confirmed or denied. He agreed 
that when everything was settled down, 
two battalions of Infantry and a battery 
of Artillery would be sufficient to main- 
tain the peace of the Island. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he felt 
much indebted to his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Hayter) for having brought the matter 
on. He had heard the few remarks of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War with some 
surprise. He had said he was sorry to 
detain the House; but he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) should have been glad to have 
heard him speak for very much longer. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) really did 
not feel that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman gave any satisfactory 
answer to the question of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
as to why these troops were sent to 
Cyprus? The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman gave three reasons for this 
being done. The first was that the 
Indian troops were going home. Well, 
they certainly need not have taken 
Cyprus on the way. The second answer 
was that Cyprus was on the highway to 
India. Well, he believed that that 
would cost the taxpayers a considerable 
sum—the Indian troops going by Cyprus 
rather than going directly. It would 
have been much better for them to have 
gone straight to India from Malta, and 
he could not see why Cyprus should have 
been made a halting place. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had ex- 
plained the matter by saying that the 
Government had sent a large and over- 
powering force to Cyprus to overawe the 
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people if they did not receive the British 
rule with quietness. 

Coronet STANLEY: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. WhatI said 
was that although the British Fleet 
might be received very well, there might 
always be in a large population some 
disturbing element. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
accept the explanation of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. But the large 
= ation of which he spoke numbered 

rom 120,000 to 140,000, and he could 
not for a moment conceive that for the 
purpose of overawing such a population 
it was necessary to send to the Island a 
force of armed and drilled men, who 
were in the proportion of one drilled 
man to every three or four able-bodied 
men in the whole Island. It was utterly 
oy Puree that that could be the case ; 
and beyond that it was quite clear that 
the Government themselves at first did 
not think it necessary to send such a 
force, because they despatched Mr. 
Baring to take possession of the Island 
before the troops arrived. He did not 
think they had had any answer what- 
ever to his noble Friend’s question as to 
why these troops were sent, and he 
supposed they hardly would get any an- 
swer. The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. Onslow) suggested a 
forcible answer, but one which he could 
hardly imagine—that the Government 
had determined to garrison Cyprus be- 
cause the Russian troops were going 
towards Afghanistan. Well, Cyprus 
might or might not be on the high road 
from Malta to Alexandria, but it cer- 
tainly was not on the high road from St. 
Petersburgh to Afghanistan. One other 
remark which the hon. Gentleman made 
was worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and that was whether, as we were 
sending our troops to the Island, and 
could not tell what they were to do, 
they might not afford relaxation for the 
officers by taking care of the game of 
Cyprus, as well as everything else there. 
But the annexation of the Island was 
a very serious matter with regard to the 
effect it would have upon future taxa- 
tion and upon the Revenue, and yet 
upon it the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had given no information what- 
ever. He had said absolutely nothing 
as to the objects of the Government in 
acquiring the Island, or as to sending 
the troops there, or what the Govern- 
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ment intended to do with the Island, ag 


jone of our military defences, in the 


future. He had simply said it was not 
a fortress, nor a naval or military station 
and that it was quite different from Gib. 
raltar or Malta. But still the Houso re. 
mained absolutely in the dark, and he 
was quite sure the Government would 
not throw any further light on a meg. 
sure which had excited so much attention 
and which had been spoken of as q 
measure of almost magnificent pro- 
portions. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
hoped his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bath (Mr. Hayter) would 
not press his Amendment, because there 
was one thing which was quite plain, 
that as the troops had been sent to 
Cyprus there must be some place there 
in which to quarter them. He wassure 
there was no man who would wish that 
the troops should be exposed to such a 
climate as it was known was to be found 
in Cyprus at this present time of year, 
and they would all wish for proper pre- 
cautions to be taken to see that the 
troops were well housed, and protected 
from the extreme heat of the sun. 
Therefore, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed, as he was certainif 
it was carried the most mischievous con- 
sequences might ensue. With regard to 
what had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. W, 
E. Forster) he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was bound to say that he rather felt 
like him—that there had been no satis- 
factory answer given to the noble Lord. 
It might be, and it most likely was, that 
Malta was very much overcrowded at 
this hot time of the year, and that the 
troops were to be sent back to India. 
But, Cyprus having been ceded, it was 
naturally thought, and he considered 
properly thought, that it would be a 
good opportunity to move the Indian 
troops from Malta to Cyprus. And 
even if it were done for nothing else, 
it would show the people of Cyprus— 
and that would be communicated to 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor—that 
England was determined, after having 
taken over Cyprus, to pursue her po 
licy there; and, having undertaken to 
carry out that policy with regard to 
Asia Minor, he was not one of thos 
who would shrink from the under 
taking. But that which would be re 
quired in the future would need the most 
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careful consideration to determine, be- 
cause he defied any Government in the 
world, with so short an experience, to 
say what would be wanted. He desired 
to see the Government go gradually for- 
ward, and see that no greater expense 
was incurred than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The country having endorsed the 

licy of the Government, he was abso- 
fately certain the people would not 
shrink from any necessary expense to 


enable them to carry out that policy. | ¢ 


There was another point on which he 
wished to say a word or two, and that 
was one which had been touched upon by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Bath— 
he alluded to the difference between the 
pay of the Indian officers and the pay of 
the officers of the English Army. This 
was a hard case, and one which must 
receive the very serious consideration of 
the Government. He did not agree, 
nor did he believe for one moment, that 
the Government had any notion or idea 
of employing these troops unless under 
circumstances of very great emergency. 
But when such an emergency did arise, 
and they brought from India 7,000 or 
8,000 Indian troops and 2,000 British 
troops, and took them to Malta or any 
other place, it was very hard that 
the Indian troops should receive the 
same amount of Indian pay, while the 
English troops should have the same 
rate of pay as if they had gone from 
England to Malta, and no question of 
emergency had occurred. The Govern- 
ment were bound to deal with such a 
matter, because it was creating great 
dissatisfaction, and they ought to see that 
officers had the same amount of pay when 
called upon to do the same work. An- 
other point for the Government to con- 
sider was that in reference to officering 
Indian troops. At present, officers 
might be transferred to the Civil Ser- 
vice, and he insisted that they should 
say whether they would remain in the 
Civil Service at an increased pay, or 
serve on in the Army, and not take the 
increased pay of the Civil Service, and 
be allowed afterwards to go back to 
the Military Service and receive a 
large pension. It was an unwise 
thing to allow this to be done. There 
was only one other point on which he 
should have liked to have had some 
information, and that was in answer to 
the observation of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Bath that it was unwise 
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and mischievous that English troops 
should serve beside Indian troops. He 
could not see anything mischievous in 
the matter. 

Mr. HAYTER desired to correct the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. What he 
said was not that Indian troops should 
not be employed with British troops, but 
that the opinion of competent authorities 
was that they should not be left in 
English garrisons in sole charge of the 
uns. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
very glad to hear the correction, because 
he could not help thinking that such an 
assertion would have been very unfor- 
tunate seeing the loyalty and earnest- 
ness with which these men came for- 
ward when called upon. He would 
only in conclusion say, although the 
country had been put to great extra 
expense with regard to many things 
which had been done by the Govern- 
ment, that expense had not been alto- 
gether thrown away. The Government 
had called out not only the Indian 
troops, but the Reserves; and he gave 
every credit to the noble Lord who in- 
augurated that movement—and he re- 
joiced at the way in which the Reserves 
ad turned out in obedience to the 
summons of their Queen. 

Mr. E, JENKINS said, that he had 
read over what had been uttered from 
time to time by Cabinet Ministers with 
reference to Cyprus. From the time 
that the occupation of the Island had 
been first mooted, there had been great 
difficulty in ascertaining what the motives 
and policy of the Government were— 
how they were going to administer the 
Island, and what the use of their admi- 
nistration would be? MHaving regard 
to the objects that the Government had 
in view, he would call special attention 
to what had been said in “another 
place’’ by the Prime Minister. He made 
a very important statement with regard 
to Cyprus; and yet, last night, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that it was only recently that the idea 
of occupying Cyprus entered into the 
mind of the Government. It was clear 
that this was perfectly true, and that 
these huts were in existence long before 
the Government thought of occupying 
Cyprus; and that, in fact, they were 
ordered for another expedition. Of 
course, he did not say that the huts 
were the same; but acertain number of 
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huts were ordered and delivered, and if 
they were not in use, they ought to have 
been made use of for this purpose. It 
would be desirable to know where 
these huts were, and what was the ex- 
pedition upon which it was proposed to 
employ them. They had been told that 
the idea of occupying Cyprus was hastily 
conceived. But, on the other hand, 
Lord Beaconsfield said— 


* But, at the same time, I must say, on the 
part of the Government, that it is a great error 
to ye that they decided upon the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus without being in possession of 
adequate information.” 


If the Government were in possession of 
adequate information, they appeared to 
have had less sense. Lord Beaconsfield 
went on say— 

“ Parliament is fentitled to possess that in- 
formation when affairs are in that state that 
we think these documents can be produced 
without injury to the Public Service.’—[See 
ante, p. 27.] 


But the noble Lord had also said that 
Europe had now returned to a state of 
almost Millenial peace, and if that were 
the case, really the time had arrived 
when the Government, before asking 
the House to vote money for this pur- 
pose, should lay upon the Table of the 
House the documents giving the infor- 
mation promised by the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister. He would ask the 
Committee to consider that this money 
was to be voted for military purposes in 
the Island of Cyprus. But the Ministers 
had given them no idea of what their 
policy would be in Cyprus, or how they 
proposed to administer the affairs of the 
Island. They had only a vague notion 
given them of what would be done, but 
nothing definite. The Administrator, 
they were told, was to try to administer 
the government on the lines upon which 
it had been conducted by the Turks. 
But what law was it they were going to 
administer, and how and under what 
circumstances was it to be administered ? 
Either the Government had no clear and 
definite idea of administering the Go- 
vernment of Cyprus, or they were con- 
cealing from the House some plan which 
they had in view with regard to the mat- 
ter. He would ask the attention of the 
Committee while he briefly pointed out 
that the occupation of Cyprus was, at 
that moment, the only thing that this 
country had obtained in return for the 
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whole of the money it had spent—al] 
it had gained was the wdeuile oppor. 
tunity of occupying Cyprus. The point 
to which he desired to call the attention 
of the House was the agreement that 
if Russia should take possession of any 
further territories then we should inter. 
fere. But the Treaty did not say that 
if Russia should transgress the spirit, 
but not: the letter, of the Berlin Qon. 
gress, England should take action; it 
simply stated that if Russia should take 
possession of any territories, this coun. 
try should intervene, and that was a very 
different thing. So far as he could see, 
under this Convention, Russia was per. 
fectly free to declare war and cross the 
frontiers, provided she gave an under. 
taking not to enter into * gc ome ofany 
territories she conquered. In return for 
the Guarantee given by this country, 
the administration of the Island of 
Cyprus had been placed in its hands, 
But how was it to be administered? In 
what manner was provision to be made 
for executing our engagement? They 
had not heard from the Government how 
far, and under what circumstances, the 
jurisdiction of this country in Cyprus 
extended. They had heard some very 
singular statements of Her Majesty's 
Ministers on this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
when he was asked with regard to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, said the 
Porte had engaged to consult this coun- 
try with regard to the reforms that were 
to be introduced, and he went on to say 
that he thought that the Treaty of 1856 
would have been broken if England had 
annexed the Island of Cyprus ; but that, 
as it was, the actual Sovereignty of the 
Island was still in the Sultan. Thus, it 
was admitted, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that the Treaty of 
1856 would have been infringed if Eng- 


land had accepted the Sovereignty of the 
Island. Butit wascontended that it would 
not be broken, as he understood the 
Home Secretary to argue, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, by which Eng- 
land had only to administer the govern- 


ment. The Attorney General, when 
questioned by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court), said that the Island was to be 
administered by Her Majesty, who 
would exercise sub-jurisdiction over the 
lands and people of the Island. Cyprus, 
was not to be any part of the territory 
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of the Crown, it was only to be kept and 
administered by Her Majesty accord- 
ing to the terms of the Convention. 
When it was asked what the occupation 
of Cyprus meant, hon. Members were 
referred to the Convention; and when 
they questioned the Government as to 
the meaning of the Convention, they 
were referred to the occupation ; so that 
they were asked to vote for money for 
Cyprus, with regard to the policy and 
administration of which he did not be- 
lieve that even Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could form any very definite idea. 
The only effect of the Convention was 
that the Island had been occupied, and 
that they were now called upon to vote 
money for it; and the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War told them that, in the meantime, 
the Government would ascertain what 
the circumstances of the Island were, and 
lay them before the House. That was 
in the face of the statement of the Pre- 
mier, deliberately made in ‘another 
place,” that the occupation was not 
undertaken without full information, 
which should be presented to Parlia- 
ment in due form. He was surprised 
that the House should submit to the Go- 
vernment acting in this manner, and he 
could not think that it was wrong that 
they should continue, day by day, to 
press the Government to give them some 
idea of what was in their minds when 
they conceived and executed their policy. 
In conclusion, he would ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman whether he 
would not give some definite idea of what 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
was before he pressed the House to vote 
money in the dark for these purposes ? 
Mr. RITCHIE ventured to say that 
there were very few who would agree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins). He be- 
lieved that it was the opinion of the vast 
majority of the country, and a large 
majority in that House, that the Go- 
vernment had, by a wise and judicious 
expenditure of money, saved the country 
from a great and disastrous war, and 
had restored peace to Europe. Looking 
at the state of anxiety in which they had 
remained for many months past, he 
could not feel otherwise than that Her 
Majesty’s Government had acted wisely 
and carefully in this matter, and that 
if they had acted differently this country 
might now, instead of enjoying the 
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blessings of peace, be in the midst of a 
desolating war. He could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Dundee that 
the Island of Cyprus was all we had 
got for the money we had spent; in 
his opinion, its acquisition was one of 
the smallest gains that we had ob- 
tained for our money. It had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman that there 
was the greatest difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the police of the Government with 
regard to the occupation of Cyprus. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
also complained that the Secretary of 
State for War did not state the reason 
for the occupation of Cyprus, or what 
was the policy in keeping it. But they 
all knew that last night the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated plainly and 
distinctly what the policy of the Go- 
vernment was in keeping Cyprus. He 
told them that there were two objects; 
one was that we might be near at hand 
and have a basis of operations in case we 
should be called upon to carry out the 
provisions of the Convention we had 
entered into with the Turkish Govern- 
ment; the other was that England 
should have some place near the main- 
land where it could show to Turkey that, 
by just administration, it was quite pos- 
sible to carry out necessary reforms in 
Asia. When it was said that no expla- 
nation had been given of the policy of 
the Government, he was bound to say 
that that allegation was not borne out by 
the facts of the case. The hon. Member 
for Dundee alleged that the Govern- 
ment had not had adequate informa- 
tion ; or, if they had had proper infor- 
mation, they had not produced it. But 
the Government were unable to go into 
minute details as to all the circumstances 
that might arise in the administration of 
theIsland. It appeared to him that the 
statement that the Government acted 
on adequate information was by no 
means irreconcilable with the fact that 
the Government were at present unable 
to go into minute details. When Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke of information with 
regard to Cyprus having been obtained, 
he, no doubt, spoke principally with re- 
ference to the policy of the acquisition. 
It was impossible that the Government 
could produce a cut-and-dried scheme 
for the administration of Cyprus; that 
could only be ascertained by experience. 
The Government were taking proper 
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measures by the course which they had 
pursued to place themselves in the best 
position to get information; and he had 
little doubt that, after some experience, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and the other 
officers with him would enable the Go- 
vernment to give hon. Gentlemen in that 
House all the information they desired. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I do not suppose 
for a moment that it is the intention 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bath (Mr. Hayter), who 
has made this Motion, to press it to 
a division; but it gives us an oppor- 
tunity—to which, I think, we are en- 
titled—to bring before the Committee, 
and also before the country, as well as 
we are able, the circumstances under 
which we object to this expenditure. 
My right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of State for War has said that 
Parliament has condoned the Govern- 
ment in the course they have taken— 
namely, in taking this new departure. 
Of course, it is a matter of necessity 
that, if we choose to adopt an Imperial 
policy, we must be prepared for an 
Imperial expense. We have in past 
times done a great deal to spread civili- 
zation in other lands; and, I believe, 
without any display, and without any 
bombastical expression on the part 
of our Rulers, we have shown in the 
face of the world the high influence 
and character of the British people. We 
have done all this, but we are now pro- 
ceeding upon a newline whichis expected 
to be surrounded with much glory and 
much prestige. We are now departing 
upon a line on which we are going to seek 
some new honour and glory, and on that 
line we must be content, if we choose to 

ursue it, to follow the example of all 

mperial Governments; and we must for- 
get, to a certain extent, the interests, and 
welfare, and prosperity of the people 
under our control, in favour of new 
claims for a higher character of national 
influence and national control. Well, 
Sir, we are for the moment in for this 
policy. Iam quite aware that, when we 
criticize the conduct of the Government, 
as we are entitled to do, and ask them 
what they are going to do with this 
Island, and what is to be the next step, 
they tell us that it is a tentative step. 
Well, the whole of their policy has been 
tentative. I challenge the Government 
to tell us why they brought these Indian 
troops to Europe atall. The Committee 
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does not know why they brought thos 
Indian troops to Europe, and we do not 
know where they intended to place 
those troops when they had got them 
into Europe. I believe the first idea of 
the Government was a filibustering idea, 
(No, no!”] ButI say yes, and I say 
it upon the authority of a late Member 
of the Cabinet, and I have the greatest 
confidence in that Nobleman. That 
noble Lord said the first idea of bring- 
ing these troops to Europe was a fili- 
bustering idea of seizing upon territory 
in Asia Minor, or upon some Island in 
the Mediterranean. Will the right hon, 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War tell us that the Govern. 
ment first intended to place these troops 
at Malta? I say that we have no eyi- 
dence that there was any idea of placing 
them in any particular place. The 
Home Secretary told us that the Govern- 
ment had acted upon information which 
they received from a high authority with 
regard to bringing the Indian troops to 
Europe; but, when that information 
which the Government received from a 
high authority was found to be untrue, 
it was then, I believe, that the intention 
to bring these troops to Malta was formed. 
Now, when you got these troops to 
Malta, you had again to inquire—what 
are we to do with them? The Gover- 
ment did not know what to do with 
these troops. As for the idea of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), 
that these troops should be placed at 
Cyprus in order to protect Afghanistan 
from Russia, I am sure the Government, 
who think we may be expected to swal- 
low a good deal, will not expect us to 
swallow that. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War gave us what I thought to be 
a very extraordinary reason for a 
the Indiantroops to Cyprus. He seem 

to think it was possible that the popu- 
lation — restricted to something like 
18,000 or 20,000 adult males—in Cyprus 
would, on some ground or other, pos 
sibly rise up against British occupation. 
Why, British occupation of the Isle of 
Cyprus is the greatest God-send that 
could possibly happen to the people of 
Cyprus. Why, the Greeks presented 
our Lord High Commissioner natu- 
rally enough with an Address, in which 
they expressed the great pleasure and 
satisfaction with which they viewed the 
British occupation of the Island, and 
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then they charged an exhorbitant rent 
for the use of their houses. That was na- 
turalenough too. To say that the British 
occupation of Cyprus might possibly lead 
toa revolution or rebellion that would re- 
quire 8,000 or 10,000troopsto put itdown 
isa complete romance. I must say that 
it appears to me that the whole trans- 
action of these Indian troops is to cost 
us an enormous sum of money, and I 
believe the Government have acted with- 
out due consideration. I believe, in the 
first instance, they were led into it by 
false information. If that is so, when 
they got new information, there was no 
need, instead of sending them back to 
India, to send them to Cyprus. That, 
I suppose, was done to cover the opera- 
tion, and it will entail upon this country 
great additional expense, which might 
have been saved if the Government had 
taken different measures. I agree with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) in saying that the 
Government have not told us what their 
object and policy is in regard to Cyprus. 
Wehave heard two voices in the Cabinet. 
One class of Ministers of the Cabinet 
make the maximum representation as 
to the policy, and the other section 
minimize the operation altogether. Those 
taking the maximum view say we have 
got Britain overlooking Asia Minor, and 
Britain is prepared to carry by this 
means into the countries subject to Tur- 
key new branches of industry, new pre- 
cautions for life and property, a new 
system of justice, and all the different 
arrangements which distinguish our 
civilization as compared with the Go- 
vernment of Turkey. In order to do 
this we must have a large Force, and 
spend large sums of money. But that 
is not what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
templates. Nothing of the sort. He 
says, in this Island we are to set up a 
model Government, which will act as an 
example to Turkey, and we shall then 
have the Sultan and his advisers adopt- 
ing the same means to secure the same 
a. In fact, Cyprus was to be a 
arge model farm. Every hon. Gentle- 
man who has gone in for a model farm 
knows what that means. It means vast 
outlay, with little to show for it; and 
that will be the result of the annexation 
of Cyprus. The House of Commons, 
owever, is now prepared to swallow 
anything. All the Opposition can do is 
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to protest against the course taken by 
the Government. But one step would 
lead to another—one expenditure to a 
further expenditure; and, unless I am 
much mistaken, we shall find, in a few 
years, that this unsound policy will lay 
on the people of this country very serious 
responsibilities indeed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA would detain the 
Committee but a few minutes; but he 
wished to ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in charge of the Vote how he 
proposed to convey to their homes the 
troops that had been brought from India? 
Whatever might be the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—whether he agreed 
or disagreed with it—he thought both 
sides of the House would concur in what 
he had to say, that those troops should 
be conveyed home at a reasonable cost. 
He was sure that no one would be more 
grateful to him than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for having raised the 
question in the House. It would be in 
the recollection of hon. Members that 
Parliament voted several thousands of 
pounds for payment of the transport of 
those troops. The.mode of transport 
and the cost was very much criticized at 
the time; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty promised 
to give him a Return, showing the total 
charge of the transport and the charter- 
ing of the ships. It was believed at the 
time that the expenditure in this respect 
was of a most lavish, wasteful, and, 
he thought he might say, discreditable 
nature. He said this in the presence of 
business men, who would correct him 
ifin error. He would not use one word 
in exaggeration, but he must say again 
that the sums charged for that particu- 
lar service was discreditable and un- 
business-like. According to the Return 
which the righthon. Gentleman supplied, 
it appeared that 28 vessels were em- 
ployed, steamers and transports, in the 
conveyance of those troops to Malta. 
The cost of the steamers ranged from 
£3,000 to £7,000 per month, and he 
wished to know whether they were still 
in the service of the Government? He 
would ask whether the country was 
paying a monthly —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that in his remark he was 
anticipating the discussion on the Navy 
Supplementary Votes. 

R. MUNDELLA understood that 
the Question before the Houge had refer- 
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ence to the transport of the troops. He 
wished to know whether the Admiralty 
declined to make itself responsible for 
chartering those vessels to India? If 
not the Admiralty, who was responsible ? 
Somebody should know, because he saw 
a note to this effect— 

‘The arrangement for the transport of troops 
was made in India by the Indian Government 
after communication with the Transport Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER rose to Order. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman was quoting 
from the present Supplementary Esti- 
mates or the Navy Estimates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he was 
not quoting from either, but from the 
Return which had been furnished to the 
House. What he wished to know was 
this—were the vessels which were char- 
tered to convey the Indian troops to 
Malta still retained in the service of the 
Government, and what were the terms, 
as set forth in the charter-parties, and 
were the transports to be employed in 
taking the Indian troops back again ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was not in Order in pursuing 
an inquiry of the kind, upon the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA would defer the 
Question, therefore, until it arose on 
another Estimate. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK considered 
that the House and the country must 
feel very much indebted to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Bath for having raised the discussion ; 
for the result was that some fragments 
of information had been given as to what 
the Government proposed to do with the 
Island of Cyprus. He trusted the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, however, would 
not carry his Motion to a division, how- 
ever much they might be opposed to the 
occupation of Cyprus for the purpose 
for which it was alleged it had been 
taken. He felt convinced that none of 
the objects would be accomplished; still, 
it would be apparent to everybody that 
the troops should be properly housed, 
and therefore he hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend would not press his ob- 
jection to the particular item before the 
House. Now, amongst the objections 
which were taken by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War to the statement of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, was one which struck 
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him (Sir Henry Havelock) more par. 
ticularly, and that was that he objected 
to its being es that the policy 
with regard to the Indian troops was ap 
habitual policy. Now, he considered 
there was considerable reason for the 
policy to be so described. Had not the 
Government thought of the illimitable 
resources of India, of which those troops 
were said to be only the vanguard? It 
was not many days since an hon. Gen- 
tleman sitting on his side of the House 
had drawn their attention by telling 
them that the arrival of those 6,000 
troops had answered the purpose for 
which they were brought—that they had 
terrified Russia, and so prevented war. 
That remark seemed to him (Sir Henry 
Havelock) to be one of the most extra 
ordinary he had ever heard—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman that he was not 
in Order when he referred to what had 
passed in a preceding debate. 

Srr HENRY HAVELOCK continued 
by observing he could not suppose that 
that was really the purpose for which 
the policy of the Government was ini- 
tiated. Although he should be the last 
to depreciate the military resources of the 
Empire, he could not conceive that the 
employment of 6,000 troops in the Island 
of Cyprus had had any effect in the way 
of preventing war with Russia. All the 
suppositions of hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House were unsubstan- 
tial. The occupation of the Island had no 
basis of reality about it. What did they 
hear on the previous night, but that the 
Island was supposed to be of great value, 
on account of its strategical character? 
He had since endeavoured to ascertain 
what truth there was in the assertion, 
but had not succeeded, nor did he expect 
to get anything that would enlighten 
him on the point. It had been indicated 
that the Island of Cyprus was a strate 
gical place with regard to Afghanistan; 
and, again, they had been told it was 
not a strategical place at all. This last 
statement he believed to carry the 
greatest amount of probability, if they 
were to judge from what they had heard 
from the Secretary of State for War. 

Coronet STANLEY had wished the 
House to understand that Cyprus was 
not to be considered as being like Gib- 
raltar or Malta. Es. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, t 
might not be considered as a fortress, 
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but it was to be a strong place in the 
Mediterranean. It appeared that the 
Government did not propose to make it 
a fortress, or anything of the sort, be- 
cause they had said that only two bat- 
talions and a battery were to be kept 
there. He would ask the House whether, 
under those circumstances, Cyprus could 
be considered as a strategical place? 
Would a place of great military opera- 
tions be occupied in that way? It 
showed that the Government did not 
know what to do with the Island, nor 
were they aware for what purpose it 
ought to be occupied. They had, in fact, 
dragged the troops from India for a pur- 
pose, the precise object of which they 
themselves did not know. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had contradicted 
the statement that it was originally con- 
templated to make some seizure on the 
coast of Syria, and when he (Sir Henry 
Havelock) asked him to be kind enough 
to explain whether that was the con- 
struction which they were to put upon 
the policy of the Government, he was 
met—as the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had been—by the most 
significant silence. He ventured to think 
that this was a matter to which the at- 
tention of the country would be directed 
over and over again, because it seemed 
impossible for hon. Members to elicit 
more information than they had at pre- 
sent obtained. The question of the 
future employment of the Indian troops 
was one to which the serious attention 
of the Government must be directed. 
He had seen a report in the papers to 
the effect that these Indian troops, who 
started from their own country under 
circumstances of the greatest credit, had 
become discontented with the monoto- 
nous life they had been called upon to 
live, as well as with the unhealthy 
nature of the service they were obliged 
to perform. They said they never sus- 
pected, when they were brought from 
their own country, they would have 
to do monotonous duty in a small 
Island in the Mediterranean. Incident- 
ally, he must be allowed to say, before 
he sat down, he regretted very much 
that the inquiry on that important point 
which had been initiated by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had, under certain circum- 
stances, ended in nothing at all. He 
feared there was a tendency to shirk the 
question for the present, as to whether 





the Indian troops were to be profitably 
employed in the future in garrison or 
other dutiesin our Colonies ? Then, as to 
the expense of their transport. If it 
was intended as a stategical measure, 
when they were brought from India, 
they had cost just about three times as 
much as double the number of troops 
from our own country would have cost. 
If there was anything in the statement 
that the Indian soldiers had been taken 
to Malta by way of a threat to Russia, 
why the end could have been accom- 
plished from our resources at home, 
which were doubly and trebly sufficient 
for the purpose, at half the cost. It had 
been estimated at £1,000,000; but no 
doubt it would be at least £1,750,000. 
He would undertake to say that if the 
Government intended to make a demon- 
stration, they could, from the Home re- 
sources, for the sum of money they had 
spent, have occupied Malta with at least 
21 battalions of British Infantry. The 
experiment, however, had been tried, 
and he hoped that no greater strain would 
be put upon the willingness of the Indian 
troops than could. be helped. There 
was another question which still re- 
mained unanswered. The British Go- 
vernment were going to occupy the 
Island of Cyprus, but with what force ? 
Was the Force sent there a prelude to 
the raising of a large indigenous Native 
Force of Greeks and Turks? He thought 
that when the matter came to be 
thoroughly sifted, the people of Eng- 
land would find that they had been put 
to an enormous expense for no object 
whatsoever. As a threat against Russia, 
the movement of troops had been totally 
inffectual—without result. If it wasin- 
tended to avail themselves of men at 
half the cost of British soldiers, the object 
had failed; and, everything considered, 
it was evident the Government had no 
real policy in the matter at all. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there were one 
or two points which the House ought to 
understand before they went further 
into details with regard to the question 
of Cyprus. He was sure it would be to 
the convenience of both sides of the 
House, as well as to the Government, 
that no misconception should arise in 
the matter; and, therefore, he had ven- 
tured to interpose. He wished the Go- 
vernment to explain to the House 
exactly and precisely what administra- 
tive and financial arrangements would 
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be adopted in connection with the oc- 
cupation of the Island, an occupation 
which had been admitted to be of a 
novel character. To what Minister 
would Parliament look for responsibility 
in connection with the civil and military 
government of the Island? ‘Would the 
revenues of Cyprus be paid in gross into 
the Exchequer, and the military and 
civil expenses be charged on the Esti- 
mates; or would Parliament only be 
asked. to defray any excess on those 
revenues? In what shape would the 
payment to the Porte appear in the 
public accounts? "Would the payment 
to the Porte be a varying and not a 
fixed sum? [The Cuancettor of the 
Excurequer: No.] According to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was to be 
a fixed sum. Then, being a fixed sum, 
would it be charged in the Consolidated 
Fund, or on the revenues of the Island. 
All these things ought to be settled by 
Her Majesty’s Government with the ap- 
proval of Parliament at the outset, so 
that the accounts of the expenditure and 
revenue of the Island should be through- 
out on the same basis. Again, under 
what Department of the Government 
would the administration of Cyprus be 
placed ? To whom were they to look as 
theresponsible Minister ?—to the Colonial 
Secretary, or the Secretary of State for 
War, or the Foreign Office, or the India 
Office? He hoped the House would see 
that until these questions were answered 
any debate on the detail of future ar- 
rangements would be imperfect. 
TueCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER did not object to the questions 
put by the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
was not at all disposed to say they were 
not allied with the subject under discus- 
sion. He would therefore endeavour 
to answer them; and perhaps he might 
be allowed to do so by making, in the 
first instance, a reference to an observa- 
tion which had fallen from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Sun- 
derland (Sir Henry Havelock). When 
he spoke of their policy, he said that, as 
far as he could make out, it was an un- 
substantial policy, because it did not 
appear to have many sides. Now, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) con- 
sidered otherwise. The fact ofits having 
too many sides would not give it an air 
of reality, for, according as it was ap- 
proached from one point to another, it 


would present. itself differently to the 


Mr. Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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observer. Now, in regard to the ch 

that, when he was asked a question, i 
had maintained a significant silence, ho 
wished it clearly to be understood that 
the history of the movement, which had 
ended for the moment in the Indian 
troops going to Cyprus, was simply 
this. As the House was aware, there 
was a state of affairs at the time which 
rendered it probable that some military 
operations might have to be undertaken 
by the British Government in the Levant 
or the Bosphorus. On that account, 
the Vote of Credit was taken. The 
Reserves were called out, and various 
other steps were taken, in order that the 
Government might be ready for that 
which might be necessary; and, un- 
doubtedly, when the Indian troops were 
brought from India, it was with the idea 
that their employment might be neces. 
sary with reference to some operations of 
war, though it was not stated for what 
particular purpose they might be r- 
quired. They were, accordingly, taken 
to Malta; but the Government found, as 
they had, indeed, been conscious for some 
time, that that station was inconvenient 
for so large a number of troops, and 
that another movement would be neces- 
sary. Subsequently they came to the 
conclusion that it would be the proper 
course on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to join in a defensive alliance 
with Turkey with reference to her Asiatic 
territories, and they thought it import- 
ant, in order to enable them to fulfil 
that obligation, that they should have 
some place, where, in case of necessity, 
troops could be accommodated other 
than in the contracted area of Malta. 
Cyprus was accordingly selected as 8 
proper and convenient station for the 
purpose. It had been alleged that 
Oyprus was not a strategic point. He 
did not know what that necessarily 
meant—whether it applied to a fortress 
only, or to a convenient place to contain 
a body of troops at any time when a 
large number of troops might be re- 
quired. The possibility of having 8 
large number of troops there when they 
were required was a different thing 
from maintaining there the small Force 
which was necessary for general pur- 
poses in the Island of Cyprus. It was 
not intended to keep a large Force in the 
Island. It might, perhaps, be asked— 
‘Why, then, have you taken the Indian 
troops there?” The answer to that ques: 
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tion must have suggested itself in the 
course of these discussions. The troops 
were no longer wanted in Malta, owing 
to the happy conclusion of the difficulties 
which had led to their being brought 
there. The natural course would have 
been to send them back to India ; but it 
was not convenient to send them back at 
this season of the year. They must neces- 
sarily suffer very much if they were sent 
back at once, and it was desirable that 
they should remain in the Mediterranean 
for some weeks longer. Then there 
arose the simple question whether they 
should stay in Malta or go to Cyprus. 
There were many considerations which 
made it desirable that they should go 
to Cyprus. In the first place, Malta 
was contracted in its area. Then it was 
an advantage that, on ourfirst presenting 
ourselves in Cyprus, we should do so 
with that amount of Force which would 
show that we were there with a certain 
power, and that we should obviate the 
risk of anything like that which had 
happened in another part of the Domi- 
nions of the Porte, to which he did not 
wish further to refer, as the circum- 
stances there were very different from 
ours. We had no occasion for anything 
in the nature of a great display of force ; 
but there was, he thought, some advan- 
tage in making, in the first instance, 
some acquaintance with the country, and 
in rendering it possible for the authori- 
ties there to send detachments of troops 
to different parts of the Island, in order 
to ascertain its capabilities and its 
wants, with a view to future adminis- 
tration. He would now offer an expla- 
nation on some points raised by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Childers). The Committee 
would understand perfectly well that in 
this matter there was necessarily a good 
deal which must remain open, for two 
different kinds of reasons. One reason 
was that for our own sake it was ne- 
cessary that we should make adequate 
inquiries. Although for some little time 
past we had been considering the ca- 
abilities of Cyprus, and although we 
had been collecting a good deal of 
information which was valuable, still 
it was necessary that we should send 
out responsible officers of our own to 
conduct inquiries, and to report on the 
position of affairs. Another reason, 
which seemed not to have occurred to 
the Committee, was that we occupied this 
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Island in a very peculiar manner, and 
under very peculiar conditions. We did 
not take the Island as British territory, 
but we occupied it under a Convention 
with the Porte, which Convention stipu- 
lated that the Sovereignty of the Porte 
should remain. That being the caso, it 
was impossible for us to deal with the 
Island off-hand, as we might do with an 
island which we had conquered, or which 
had been absolutely ceded to us. It 
was necessary, in whatever arrangements 
were made, that we should have regard 
to the views and the feelings of the 
Porte, and that what was done should be 
done with due consideration and by 
arrangements which must be made with 
the Turkish Government. This, of 
course, involved also some further con- 
siderations. The Government had been 
asked what was the precise law which 
they were going to administer in Cyprus, 
and what would be the precise state of 
things there? Of course, these were 
questions of the very highest importance. 
They were questions which the Govern- 
ment were far from neglecting, but 
which could not be resolved off-hand 
without communications that were now 
going on and that must necessarily take 
some time. For instance, with regard 
to the practical point as to the revenue, 
it was the case that the revenues of the 
Island would be in the hands of the 
British Government, subject to the pay- 
ment to the Porte of a certain sum 
which was to be ascertained, and which 
would be a fixed sum. That sum was to 
be ascertained by taking the average of 
the excess of revenue over expenditure 
in the Island during the last five years. 
The custom had been that the expenses 
of government were all paid first out of 
the revenue, and the balance was re- 
mitted to the Porte. We had approxi- 
mately arrived at this sum, and when it 
was definitively ascertained, an arrange- 
ment would be made under which it 
would be remitted to the Porte. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract desired to know whether the 
revenues would be brought into the Im- 
perial Exchequer, as the expenses with 
regard to Cyprus were going to be voted 
by Parliament? That was a matter 
which would require some consideration. 
He doubted, however, whether the most 
convenient course would be to bring 
these revenues into the Exchequer. The 
best course, he thought, would be to 
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organize in Cyprus a proper system by 
which the revenues would be applied 
there to defraying local expenses; but 
if there were any expenses so distinctly 
of an English character that they ought 
to be borne by the English Government, 
such expenses would, of course, have to 
be voted by Parliament. But the ex- 
penses properly belonging to the ad- 
ministration of the Island ought to come 
out of the revenues of the Island. Per- 
haps it might be asked, what would be 
done supposing the revenues were in- 
sufficient for the purpose? Well, in such 
a contingency, we should be in the same 
position in reference to Cyprus as we 
occupied in regard to a British Colony 
which was similarly circumstanced. 
This was a matter connected with the 
whole question of administration, which 
we must consider carefully and de- 
liberately. Then he was asked to state 
under what Department of State the 
Island was to be placed. This, again, 
was a point which required very careful 
consideration. In the first instance, 
when the troops were sent to the Island, 
it was under the War Office; because, in 
fact, the movement was of a military 
character. Sir Garnet Wolseley was, of 
course, nominated by the whole Govern- 
ment; but he was sent out by an instru- 
ment issued by the Secretary of State 
for War. It was not intended, however, 
that the Island should remain under the 
administration of the War Office. It 
could not be under the administration of 
the Colonial Office, for that would seem 
to imply that Cyprus was a British 
Possession, whereas it was not a British 
Possession. At the present moment the 
Island was under the administration of 
the Foreign Office—that was to say, the 
Foreign Secretary was the Minister of 
State to whom communications were to 
be addressed, and through whom they 
would pass. The Foreign Secretary was, 
however, in communication on this sub- 
ject with the India Office, in respect to 
personal questions relating to the selec- 
tion of officers, and so forth, and also 
with the Treasury. It was considered 
important that in all the proceedings 
which might take place, the Treasury 
should be pola A 4 so that that De- 


partment might have a voice in the set- 
tlement of any scheme in which they 
would ultimately, no doubt, have a great 
deal of interest. At the present moment 
there was comparatively little to do ex- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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cept to wait for the Reports which werg 
expected from Sir Garnet Wolseley as 
to the various measures to be taken with 
reference to the future administration of 
the country, and the arrangements to be 
made with regard to the revenue. He 
hoped the Committee would see that in 
saying this he was saying all it was in 
his power to say. There was no wish 
for concealment on the part of the Go. 
vernment; but the circumstances were of 
such a character that it was only possible 
for him now to give this kind of adum- 
bration of the scheme which would be 
proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was unable 
to agree with the concluding words of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it was 
only possible at present to give what he 
called an adumbration of the scheme for 
administering the affairs of the Island. 
Some one Minister must have this re- 
sponsibility, and there had been ample 
time to settle who this should be. The 
Treasury would have, of course, the 
same powers of finance that it had in 
every Public Department; but were 
they to understand that it was contem- 
plated to put the Island under the 
Foreign Office, in the same sense that 
Crown Colonies were under the Colonial 
Office? The Foreign Office was wholly 
unused to administering the affairs of 
any country. He hoped the Govern 
ment would pause before coming to the 
conclusion that the administration of 
Cyprus should be handed over to the 
Foreign Office. He ventured also 
strongly to protest against any plan 
which would remove from the control of 
Parliament the expenditure which might 
be incurred with respect to the Island. 
Cyprus was not a Colony, but we were 
renting it for certain Imperial purposes; 
and its cost was part of the general 
Imperial Expenditure. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD held that, as 
Cyprus was not to become a portion of 
the British Dominions, it would be 
highly inconvenientto bring the accounts 
of the Island into the general accounts 
of this country. For his own part, the 
more he considered the Convention, the 
more he was inclined to question it on 
financial grounds. He understood from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that we 
were about to enter into partnership 
with the Sultan as regarded Cyprus. 
Nothing could be more incongruous 
than for a country like this to enter into 
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a partnership with a despotic and insol- 
yent country like Turkey. The revenue 
of the Island had been estimated at 
92,000 purses, or nearly £100,000 net. 
Such a revenue could not be raised from 
100,000 people without the greatest 
hardship. He found that should the 
occasion arise of our having to ob- 
tain from the Island, which was not 
very likely, as it depended upon Russia 
surrendering the fortresses she had ob- 
tained in Asia Minor, that we were not 
to obtain any compensation for the pub- 
lic works and other works of improve- 
ment which we might have carried out 
there. In his opinion, it would be much 
better to buy the Island out and out from 
the Porte, and he would suggest that the 
arrears which Turkey owed to British 
capitalistson the Guaranteed Loan might 
be set off as the price of the purchase. 

CotoneL STANLEY earnestly ap- 
pealed to the Committee to pass the 
Vote, as it was of great importance. 

Mr. LOWE said, he had had some 
considerable experience with the Colo- 
nies, and with government by the Colo- 
nial Office, and he felt there was no 
possible Department that could govern 
Oyprus with satisfaction except the 
Colonial Office. Besides, there were so 
many more men in that Office than were 
required for the work that this extra 
labour could be undertaken by that De- 
partment without adding to the expen- 
diture of the country. 

Mr. HAYTER expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the tone of the debate which 
had taken place, and begged leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mason NOLAN asked the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to give the 
amount of travelling expenses allowed 
from the point at which they set out? 

Coronet STANLEY invited the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to confer with 
him on the subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Crass I. — Pusric Worxs anp Bump- 
INGS, 

(2.) £5,520, Supplementary sum for 
yal Palaces. 
_ Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
it was proposed to vote the sum of £500 
as part of the amount of £5,000 for 
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the external restoration of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. A good deal of re- 
storation was required in the interior of 
the building, but externally the gur- 
goyles and bosses had been decaying, 
from the effects of the weather, for a 
long time past. Decay affected those 
ornaments before it attacked the struc- 
ture itself. Everyone who was acquainted 
with King’s College, Cambridge, knew 
how the decorative work had been ruined 
by the application of improper material. 
At Windsor, money had been expended 
in continuing the work of restoration all 
round, in a manner similar to that which 
had been carried out with regard to the 
gurgoyles and bosses. By voting the 
sum of £500, he believed the Committee 
would be sanctioning the continuation 
of work that must end in destroying the 
architectural beauties of the edifice. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had recently seen the 
Chapel at Windsor, and it appeared to 
him to be necessary for its preservation 
that the work which was in hand should 
be continued. The Committee would 
agree with him when he said that the 
decay which was going on ought to be 
arrested as speedily as possible. The 
work was of a character that must take 
some time to accomplish, and he thought 
the Committee would be acting wisely 
in passing the Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £10,000, Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin. 


Service Estimates. 


Crass I1.—Sanartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusrtic DEPARTMENTS. 


(4.) £30,000, Supplementary sum for 
The Mint, including Coinage. 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
(5.) £210, Supplementary sum for 
Revising Barristers, England. 
Crass IV.—Envcation, Scrence, AND 
ArT. 
(6.) £5,000, Supplementary sum for 
National Gallery. 


Crass V.—Cotontat, ConsuLAR, AND 
OTHER Forricn SERVICES. 
(7.) £10,800, Supplementary sum for 
Diplomatic Services. 
Mr. RYLANDS supposed that Mr. 





Rivers Wilson still held the position as 
. 
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Controller of the National Debt. The 
Committee was asked to vote £1,500 as 
his salary in that important and respon- 
sible position. Mr. Wilson had been 
appointed also as a British Director of 
the Suez Canal, and for that duty he re- 
ceived £300 per annum. He had also 
been sent out on a mission to arrange the 
finances of Egypt, and for that he (Mr. 
Rylands) did not know whether he re- 
ceived any salary or not. He took it 
for granted, however, that in some way 
or other Mr. Wilson was adequately re- 
munerated for his services in that par- 
ticular. Now, the sending of Mr. 
Wilson abroad seemed to him to be a 
course that was unwarrantable, and not 
to be justified by the result. He occu- 
pied an important position at home, and 
it was necessary that he should be there 
to attend to his duties. Either the office 
was an unnecessary one, or Mr. Wilson’s 
services could not be dispensed with. 
He knew very well that many gentlemen 
in the Government Departments did the 
work of the heads of the Departments 
very well during their absence, and it 
might be so with regard to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson; but still that was not a proper 
course to be followed. If it was so, it 
raised the presumption that the staff of 
his Department was too large, and that 
was the impression he had formed in 
his mind. Mr. Wilson occupied a high 
position in the permanent Public Service 
of the country, and he had also the dis- 
tinction of being a British Director of 
the Suez Canal; indeed, he was one of 
those fortunate individuals who, what- 
ever Party was in power, always ob- 
tained cordial support. He (Mr. Ry- 
lands) would be glad to hear from the 
Government, under what circumstances 
they considered it right and justifiable 
for this public officer of the Crown to be 
away in Egypt; how long he was likely 
to remain there; and what advantage 
they expected to result from his perform- 
ance of duties abroad? Unless there 
was some very strong reason to the con- 
trary, he hoped the Government would 
consider the propriety of calling upon 
Mr. Rivers Wilson to make the selection 
either of serving the Crown in this 
country as Controller of the National 
Debt Office, or to accept service under 
the Khedive, for which, no doubt, he 
was extremely well qualified. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the employment of 


Mr. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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Mr. Rivers Wilson in Egypt was one of 
a temporary character, and he hoped to 
be clear away by the month of October, 
He had on more than one occasion ex. 
plained to the House the ground op 
which it was thought necessary by the 
Government to appoint a gentleman to 
take part in the mission of inquiry now 
going on into the finances of Egypt. No 
doubt, Mr. Rivers Wilson held very im- 
— offices at home, and which he 

ischarged with great ability. The 
routine duties, however, could be per. 
formed without his actually being pre- 
sent, and Mr. Repington, his deputy, 
was a gentleman who did that portion 
of his work exceedingly well. Mr. 
Rivers Wilson’s superintendence and 
advice was always of the highest value, 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
should be glad at any future time to 
discuss the question with the hon. Men- 
ber; but he hoped the House would at 
once consent to the Motion. 

Mr. WHITWELL would not object 
to the Motion ; but he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able 
to say whether Mr. Rivers Wilson would 
be able to present a Report to the House 
on the work he had been doing. Was 
he a mere adviser ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that Mr. Wilson was not 
merely an adviser of the Khedive, but 
he was a British Commissioner, one of a 
body who were charged with conducting 
an inquiry by a Commission of different 
nations into the financial condition of 
Eeypt. Of course, Mr. Wilson’s Report 
would be made public. 


Vote agreed to. 
(8.) £8,000, Cyprus. 


(9.) £6,000, og war mgd sum for 


Post Office Packet Service. 


(10.) £19,865, Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [6th August] reported. 


First Eighteen Resolutions agreed to. 
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Nineteenth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
To-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
continue various Expiring Laws.”’—(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
EXCHEQUER BILLS AND BONDS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


Resolutions [August 6] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuxquer, and Sir 
Henry SELwIn-IBBETSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill296.] 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1876-7. 


Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
Savings and Deficiencies upon the Grants for 
Navy and Army Services in the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1877, and the temporary 
sanction obtained from the Treasury by the 
Navy and Army De ents to Expenditure 
not provided for in the Grants for that year. 

Ordered, That the Appropriation Accounts for 
the Navy and Army iertonacte which were 
presented upon the 18th day of February and 
the 12th day of March last, be referred to the 
Committee.—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bris—First Reading— 
Marriages (Fiji) * (195). 

Second Reading — Locomotives on Highways 
(Scotland) (190). 

Committee — Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3) (128). 

Committee—Report—British Museum (Transfer 
of Collection) * (183); Commons Regulation 
(Expenses) * (181); Statute Law Revision 
(Ireland) * (185). 

— Orders Confirmation (No. 1)* 
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Third Reading—Admiralty and War Office (Re- 
tirement of Officers)* (176); Highways * 
(192), and passed, 

Royal Assent — Duke of Connaught and of 

trathearne (Establishment) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 
46]; Consolidated Fund (No. 4) [41 & 42 
Vict. c. 45]; Public Health (Ireland) [41 & 
42 Vict. o. 62]; County of Hertford ih & 
42 Vict. c. 50]; Police (Expenses) Act Con- 
tinuance [41 & 42 Vict. c. 36]; Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Officers) [41 & 42 Vict. 
c. 85]; Innkeepers [41 & 42 Vict. c. 38]; 
Truro Chapter [41 & 42 Vict. c.44]; Weights 
and Measures [41 & 42 Vict. c. 49]; Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money) [41 & 42 
Vict, c. 37]; Prison Authorities Act, 1874, 
Amendment [41 & 42 Viet. c. 40]; Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Ex- 
_ (Scotland) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 41]; 

shwater Fish Protection [41 & 42 Vict. 
c. 39]; Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) 

41 & 42 Vict. c. 48]; Commutation of Tithes 
41 & 42 Vict. c. 42]; Roads and Bridges 
Scotland) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 51]; Endowed 

chools and Hospitals (Scotland) [41 & 42 
Vict, c. 48]; Elders Widows’ Fund [41 & 42 
Vict. c. 47}; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Darenth Valley) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 
ccxi]; Corrib (Galway) River [41 & 42 Vict. 
c. cexii]; Epping Forest [41 & 42 Vict, 
C. CCxili |. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 190.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON moved that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he had known 
many narrow escapes from accidents in 
agricultural districts in Scotland. He 
might observe that the alteration by 
Clause 4 of this Bill of the paragraph 
numbered ‘‘ Secondly ” of Section 8 of 
the Locomotive Act, 1865, was likely to 
be. useful, as there would be no neces- 
sity for anyone to go in advance with a 
flag in order to give warning of the ap- 
proach of a locomotive; because para- 
graph 5 of the same section required it 
to be stopped immediately on any person 
holding up his hand—of course, this only 
applied to day travelling—whilst, if any 
accident should happen, the 12th clause 
of the same Act especially reserved the 
right to damages in respect of any injury 
in consequence of the use of a locomo- 
tive. He believed, however, that their 
Lordships would agree with him that 
prevention was better than cure, and he 
would venture to suggest that the road 
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authorities should have power, not only 
to stop locomotives on highways for 
eight consecutive hours, but for such 
number of hours in summer as would 
make it necessary for the locomotive to 
travel almost entirely by night, and at 
other seasons of the year according to 
the duration of the night. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House Zo-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No, 3) BILL—(Nos, 128-130.) 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorp HENNIKER explained that it 
was a Bill to confirm two Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act relating to the 
Glasgow and Ibrox tramways and the 
Wrexham district tramways. By the 
Amendment he was about to propose to 
the Committee, all the clauses which re- 
lated to the use of steam power upon 
tramways in regard to the Glasgow and 
Ibrox tramways were struck out, while 
the second Provisional Order, which re- 
lated to the Wrexham tramways, had 
been abandoned. The other Provisional 
Order—the Glasgow and Ibrox tramways 
—would be amended in so far that 
the use of steam would not be allowed; 
but for the sake of making an experi- 
ment, the use of what was termed the 
Scott-Moncreiff system, which was a 
motive power supplied by compressed 
air, would be permitted. The operation 
of this confirming Bill, when amended 
as he now proposed, would be confined 
to two years. Their Lordships would 
see, therefore, that the scheme was a 
er experimental one ; and he hoped, 

y the beginning of the next Session of 
Parliament, the construction of the tram- 
way would be so far advanced that the 
Select Committee that was proposed to 
be appointed to inquire into the subject 
of the use of mechanical power and steam 
on tramways would have the advantage 
of the experience gained by the working 
of this Scott-Moncreiff system beforethey 
made their Report. No other tramway 
could so well supply information on this 
subject as this one. The Provisional 
Order for the construction of this 


Lord Denman 
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tramway was granted last year; and 
therefore, if it were thought desirabl, 
not to allow the continuance of tha 
Scott-Moncreiff system after the lapse of 
two years, they could use animal power 
only. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said 
that he had no objection to the passing 
of the Bill with the Amendments made 
by the noble Lord; but, at the same time, 
he confessed that if the matter had been 
brought before him, he would not haye 
assented to it, because it gave an advan- 
tage to a gerys Bill which all the 
others which had been dealt with did 
not possess; and, considering that they 
were dealing with private undertakings, 
he thought that they ought to be treated 
all alike, whether it was proposed to 
propel the cars by means of compressed 
air or not. 


Amendmentsmade: The Report thereof 
to be received Zo-morrow. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE LON. 
DON SCHOOL BOARD TRAINING SHIP, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESOCUE inquired of the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
it was true that the London School 
Board had bought a ship for training 
purposes ; and, if so, whether he could 
inform the House what was the esti- 
mated cost of the purchase and fitting 
up of that ship, and what were the 
numbers and salaries of the staff em- 
ployed in it, and what arrangements 
were proposed to be made about the 
meals of the boys to be trained on board. 
The noble Earl said, that a report had 
reached him that a ship had been pur- 
chased at the expense of the ratepayers, 
which he thought ought not to have 
been the case, because the School Board 
seemed to forget that their rate was 
levied upon one kind of property alone. 
He was not disposed to join in a too 
general condemnation of the course 
which had been pursued by the London 
School Board, because he believed that 
since its establishment it had done 4 
great deal of good; although he doubted 
the prudence of some of the steps it 
had taken, and entertained no doubt 
whatever of the too great costliness of 
others. What he desired to do was to 
ascertain for the information of the 
already heavily burdened ratepayers of 
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the Metropolis, whether the London 
School Board had done anything of the 
kind; and, if so, exactly what it was? 
He thought it desirable that they should 
have some details respecting the ship al- 
leged to have been purchased. He must 
confess he viewed with some jealousy 
the proceedings of school boards in some 

arts of the country. For instance, in 
Bradford, a particular class of school had 
been established for boys of a more ad- 
yanced age than usual, and he thought 
that, in some degree, the result had been 
inadequate. He would not, however, 
attempt to raise any discussion on that 

oint at present, and he merely alluded 
to it to show that there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of school boards gene- 
rally, with reference to expenditure, that 
required some watchfulness on the part 
of the public and by Parliament. With 
respect to this particular purchase, he 
concluded that inasmuch as the boys 
would be trained on board, they could 
hardly land for the purpose of taking 
their meals. In other training ships, 
the boys had their meals and slept on 
board. He could hardly believe that 
that was contemplated by the school 
boards in the case of boys who were 
neither paupers nor in receipt of chari- 
table assistance. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that the Question which 
had been put to him by the noble Earl 
was one in respect of which he was un- 
able to give him any information at pre- 
sent, further than he believed it was the 
fact that the London School Board had 
made such a purchase. It was not a 
matter within the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council ; because, in 
making this purchase, the London School 
Board had acted under the 15th section 
of the 39 & 40 Viet., in which it was 
provided that in the event of any such 
purchase being contemplated, it must be 
made with the sanction and approval of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 

Taz Eart or REDESDALE said, 
that the case was really one of great 
importance, and he was sorry that his 
noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) had not 
asked the Home Office for a little further 
information. If he was really responsible 
for it, he pointed out that the education 
of boys who ought to be maintained by 
their parents in the training ship was 
teally the introduction of an expense to 
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the country at large which had not 
hitherto been incurred, and was, there- 
fore, quite a novelty. If this was the 
beginning of a new system, he considered 
it deserving of serious inquiry. 

Eart FORTESCUE then gave Notice 
that he would put a Question to the 
noble Lord who represented the Home 
Office in their Lordships’ House on this 
subject to-morrow. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 8th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issurep— For th® 
County of Argyll, v. the Right hon. John 
Douglas Campbell, commonly called Marquess 
of Lorne, Chiltern Hundreds. . 

Suprpty—considered in Committee—Navy Estt- 
maTEs—Civit Services, Class II1.—Satarres 
AND Exprnses or Pustic DEPARTMENTS; 
Class I1I.—Law anv Justice. 

Resolutions [July 15, August 5, August 7] re- 
ported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee~ 
Consolidated Fund (£21,556,807 7s. 5d.). 

Navy anp Army EXPENDITURE, 1876-7—con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Private Brut (by Order)—Christchurch, New- 
gate Street, London, Tithes Commutation, 
Consideration put off. 

Pustic Brts—Leave—Ordered—Expiring Laws 
Continuance. 

Second Reading—Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(No. 2) * [295]. 

Committee—Report—Petty Sessions Clerks and 
Fines (Ireland) [253]. 

Considered as amended—Statute Law Revision * 


[263]. 
Third Reading—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 


Sunday (Ireland) [215], 


out]. 
Withdrawn — Collection of Rates (Dublin) * 
[220]; Municipal Corporations Acts * [238]. 


[House counted 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—270o— 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, TITHES COMMUTATION 

BILL—[Lords.]—(sy Order.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —(Sir Sydney Waterlow.) 
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Mr. T. CAVE said, the House was 
good enough to allow him yesterday to 
explain why he took the liberty of op- 
posing this Bill in its present stage, and 
of objecting to its being read a third 
time. He would, therefore, not trespass 
on the time of the House by making any 
further reference to the facts of the case, 
except to explain why it was he was 
anxious the Bill should not be allowed to 

roceed. He was a Member of the 
Belect Committee which considered the 
Bill upstairs. He knew nothing of the 
facts of the case whatever until he went 
into the Committee. The Committee 
were equally divided, both in reference 
to the Preamble of the Bill, and in re- 
gard to each of the important clauses, 
and both the Preamble and the clauses 
were carried by the casting vote of the 
Chairman. In order to make himself 
understood, it was necessary that he 
should explain, in a very few words, 
that it was by a Statute passed in 1545, 
that St. Bartholomew’s Hospital became 
the lay impropriators of Christ Church, 
Newgate Btreet, and that, under that 
Statute, they have the right to demand 
tithes at the rate of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound. In consideration, however, 
or in part consideration of these tithes, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was bound 
to keep in repair the parish church. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now taken into Consideration.” 


Mr. T. CAVE said, that when the 
Speaker was called to the other House, 
he was just remarking that, by a 
Statute of 1545, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital had authority to levy tithes 
at the rate of 2s. 9d. in the pound; 
and they were bound, in part con- 
sideration of the receipt of these 
tithes, to keep in repair the parish 
church. They did repair the parish 
church until the time of the Great Fire 
of London; but ever since that fire, 
they had ceased to repair it. He be- 
lieved that his hon. Friend the junior 
Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) would tell the House that, in 





his opinion, they were only bound to 
repair the chancel, and not the church 

and that they had repaired the chancg| 
from that time to the present. In 1879 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital raised , 
claim to levy this sum of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, although they had accepted an 
equivalent of 14d. for about two cen. 
turies. The parish of Christchurch re. 
sisted this claim, and they did so on the 
following grounds :—First, because the 

considered the payment of £200 a-year 
which they had made for two centuries, 
as a customary payment ; secondly, be. 
cause the 2s. 9d. leviable on yearly rents 
was imposed when the rents were prin. 
cipally ground rents, and a sum of money 
was paid in the shape of a fine for the 
renewal of the lease, the fines being 
greater in amount than the rents them. 
selves. Among the resisting petitioners 


.—and he begged particularly the atten. 


tion of the House to this fact—amon 
the petitioners who resisted the litiga. 
tion of 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, were 
the firm of Messrs. Tylor, the brass 
founders of Newgate Street, and, in ad- 
dition, the trustees of Christ’s Hospital, 
Messrs. Tylor were all powerful people 
in‘the parish of Christchurch. They 
were greatly trusted by their fellow- 
parishioners. They permitted then- 
selves to come to the front in respect of 
this litigation, and, acting in conjune- 
tion with Christ’s Hospital, the parish- 
ioners trusted them, and believed they 
would not feel at liberty to accept any 
compromise on their own account with- 
out the consent of the parishioners gene- 
rally, and those who were joined with 
them in paying the costs of the litiga- 
tion. The facts of the case, however, 
as it appeared to him, did not justify 
that confidence. St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, having perhaps reason to fear 
the strength and force of the resistance 
offered to them by a firm like Messrs, 
Tylor, and a powerful corporate body 
like Christ’s Hospital, made attempts to 
“square,” and did, in fact, “square” 
those representative bodies, as he would 
venture to call them. They “squared” 
them in this way—They told the pet 
tioners that they had the right to claim 
from them the rate of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, but that they were ready t 
enter into a compromise for the payment 
of 6d, in the pound at once, the sum 
gradually rising to about 1s. at the end 
of 10 years. That was the arrangement 
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which was to be made as a compromise. 
But how did the House think St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital settled with Messrs. 
Tylor? Messrs. Tylor were a strong 
and powerful firm, and were not easily 
to be set aside. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, therefore, found it convenient 
to settle with Messrs. Tylor for the 
payment of 6d. in the pound for ever. 
With Christ’s Hospital, they entered 
into a compromise still more extraordi- 
nary and still more immoral. The 
House would find, if they referred to the 
Bill, that there was a clause inserted in 
it—Clause 13—which put outside the 
parish limits all ground which might 
become afterwards chargeable with these 
rates. This was done by a process 
scarcely honest. He dared say his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone would 
ut another construction on the matter ; 
but it certainly did seem to him (Mr. T. 
Cave) to be a transaction which he could 
designate by no other name than dis- 
honest. They agreed to regard land 
and buildings as being outside the 
parish, when, in point of fact, they were 
within it, and to let off a powerful and 
wealthy Corporation like Christ’s Hos- 


pital with the small additional payment 


of £100 a-year. Now, it had long been 
known that it had been in the contempla- 
tion of Christ’s Hospital to take the boys 
now under their charge in Newgate Street 
into the country, and to convert the 
large space of ground belonging to them, 
in the parish of Christchurch, into 
building ground, from which they would 
receive a very large and important rent- 
roll. The result of this transaction would 
be that any tradesmen taking shops be- 
longing to Christ’s Hospital would have 
an immense advantage over all other 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood who 
happened to live outside the limits of 
Christ’s Hospital. Such tradesmen 
would be handicapped against the 
tradesmen who lived on premises which 
belonged to Christ’s Hospital. The op- 
posing petitioners found themselves to be 
sold by these two compromises. At the 
same time, they considered that it would 
be impossible to continue the litigation 
further, without the assistance of these 
two powerful parties, and they agreed to 
come to a compromise with St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on their own account. 
They were afraid that if they did not 
effect a compromise, they would be held 
liable for the payment of the full rate of 


VOL. CCXLII. [rump szrizs.] 
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2e. 9d. in the pound, and, as a matter of 
fact, a compromise was settled between 
a large number of parishioners—but not 
those who were now opposing the fur- 
ther progress of this Bill—and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, the terms of the 
compromise being that the parish should 
pay a rate immediately which would 
realize £1,100 a-year, that this sum 
should be gradually increased to £1,600, 
or nearly 500 per cent at the end of five 
years, and ultimately to £2,200 a-year 
at the end of a further period of five 
years, at which sum it was to remain in 
perpetuity. This compromise was sub- 
mitted to the Master of the Rolls, who 
made some very significant remarks 
when it came before him. He did not 
disguise his anger and contempt—for 
that, practically, was the interpretation to 
be put upon the statements made by the 
Master of the Rolls—he did not dis- 
guise his feeling in regard to the great 
injustice of a great Corporation seeking, 
after the lapse of two centuries, to tax, 
for their own purposes, upon so enor- 
mously increased a scale, the whole of 
the parish which, unfortunately, was 
placed at their mercy. Perhaps, he (Mr. 
T. Cave) might be allowed to read one 
remark which was made by the Master 
of the Rolls. The learned Judge said, 
in fact—‘‘ What things are done in the 
name of charity!”” and then went on to 
say that unless St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital accepted a reasonable compromise, 
he thought legislation would be neces- 
sary in order to protect the parishioners 
from the consequences. In regard to 
the Bill which was at present before the 
House, it had been introduced into Par- 
liament in order to give legality to this 
compromise. He was a Member of the 
Select Committee which sat upon the 
Bill upstairs. The Committee listened 
with full attention to all the statements 
that were laid before them, and, after 
hearing the case, the Committee-room 
was cleared, in order that the question 
might be discussed between the Mem- 
bers of th8 Committee as to whether or 
not the Preamble of the Bill should be 
passed. In the end, it was only passed, 
after strenuous opposition of one-half of 
the Members of the Committee, by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. In the 
same way the important clauses of the 
Bill were passed, each clause being 
carried by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man. The Chairman himself frequently 
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used the argument which had been em- | 


ployed by counsel, that if the Committee 
did not pass the Bill in the shape in 
which it was asked for, the promoters 
would not take it all, but would go on 
with their litigation. This argument 
was urged upon the Committee by the 
Chairman, and he believed that it had 
considerable weight and influence with 
his hon. Colleagues, who permitted the 
Bill to pass. He was now going to ask 
the House to refuse to permit the Bill 
to take a stage to-day, simply on the 
following grounds:—First, he wanted to 
give to the dissentent petitioners a little 
longer time to consider the compromise 
—namely, until next Session. He be- 
lieved that if an interval of this kind 
took place, the parties interested would 
be able to arrive at a fairer compromise 
than that which was contained in the 


present measure, and he made the Mo-. 


tion, which he had placed upon the 
Paper, in order to afford them an op- 
portunity of doing so. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital had agreed to settle with 
Messrs. Tylor at the rate of 6d. in the 
pound. If they would settle with all 
the parishioners on the same terms, he 
should not have a word to say. Surel 

they ought to be treated all alike? 
Surely a wealthy man ought not to be 
let off with 6d., while others, who were 
not in an equally favourable position, 
were required to pay ls. He believed 
that a compromise on these terms would 
entitle St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to 
about £800 a-year, and the petitioners 
who opposed the Bill were quite willing 
to accept a compromise for the payment 
of £800 a-year. If that were done, the 
House would not be further troubled on 
the matter. He had been told that the 
arrangement made with Messrs. Tylor 
had been broken off, and that Messrs. 
Tylor were willing to come into the 
same arrangement as the rest of the 
parishioners. He believed that that was 
not true, and his reason for believing 
so was derived from certain statements 
which had been drawn up and placed in 
his hands; but which, unfortunately, he 
was not at liberty to use on the present 
oceasion. He might add that such a 
proposal had never been made in that 
House before, as to give the force of 
legality to an attempt to raise a rate, 
after a lapse of two centuries, which 
amounted to 10, 20, and 80 times the 
amount of the original rate, and this 


Mr. T. Cave 
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without the slightest notice to the pa. 
rishioners. The House would see that 
the owners of real property, having this 
claim forced upon them, would find the 
value of their property depreciated by 
10, 15, or 20 percent. If sucha thing 
were to occur in regard to the actual 
value of a large landed estate, he ven. 
tured to say that the House would hear 
a great deal about it. When the Bill 
was last before the House, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means told the House that 
he found it his duty to vote for the Bill; 
but he made it tolerably clear that he 
did not approve of it. There was another 
reason why he (Mr. T. Cave) asked the 
House to refuse the Bill, and it was that 
there was no recorded instance of an 
Act being passed, after a fixed payment 
had been made for more than 200 years, 
which multiplied that payment, bya 
compromise, to 10 times the sum ori- 
ginally levied. He could not believe 
that the House would consent to sanction 
such a compromise. An arrangement of 
this nature did appear to him to he 
most unfair, and he could not help 
thinking that the treatment of the 
parishioners of this parish under the 
Bill was most unworthy of a great Cor- 
poration like St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. He begged to move that the Bill, 
as amended, be taken into consideration 
that day three months, and he might 
add that he should trouble the House 
to divide upon the Motion. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day three months.” —(/r. Thomas Cave.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY remarked, that be 
fore expressing his views in regard to 
the Bill, he was anxious to state that he 
had no interest whatever in the measure, 
and had nothing whatever to do with 
the property that would be affected by 
the Bill. His only object in rising was 
to put the case as fairly as he could 
for the consideration of the Bill by the 
House. It appeared to him that the 
case itself was a very short and simple 
one. He did not at all question the 
accuracy of the details which had been 
entered into by the hon. Member for 
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Barnstaple, because he knew nothing of 
the circumstances that were laid - before 
the Committee upstairs. He dared say 
that they would be explained by hon. 
Members who were Members of the 
Committee. What he wished to speak 
upon was the general ground, and the 
general principles of the Bill, and he 
would ask the House to consider what 
would be the result if they rejected it. 
Now, hethought that anyone whoreferred 
to the statement of the case before the 
Master of the Rolls must be satisfied 
that he would have decided against the 
parishioners who were sued for the re- 
covery of those tithes, provided the case 
had gone on to its conclusion. He told 
the plaintiffs that that would have been 
his course in regard to the case; but he 
added that if he could find any prin- 
ciple of law that would enable him to 
decide against them, he certainly should. 
These words, used by the sitting Judge, 
might be taken as an assurance that 
there was no principle of law which 
enabled him to decide against the 
plaintiff, and the House might pretty 
fairly assume that so far as the judg- 
ment of the Master of the Rolls was 
concerned, it would have been in favour 
of the claim of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital Under these circumstances, he 
(Mr. Gregory) went upon the principle 
that the plaintiffs were right in their con- 
tention that they had a right to obtain 
what they asked for; and thatif the case 
went on, there must be a decree for the 
full payment of the demand made by St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital up to 2s. 9d. in 
the pound. Now, what was the alterna- 
tive? The alternative was provided by 
the Bill now before the House. By 
means of that Bill, the plaintiff, instead 
of enforcing their claims to 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, proposed to make a compromise 
which would ultimately amount to the 
levy of a rate of 1s. in the pound, re- 
duced by particular circumstances to 
about 10d., or less than one-third of 
what they were entitled to claim. At 
present, the suit in Chancery stood over 
until Michaelmas Term. It would be 
heard again at the Michaelmas Sittings, 
and the Master of the Rolls would then 
be asked to pronounce his judgment. 
The learned Judge had already inti- 
mated what that judgment would be, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
litigation would end in a decreo en- 
forcing the full claim to the rate of 
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2s. 9d. in the pound. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he asked if it would not be 
much better to accept the Bill now be- 
fore the House, especially as it had 
already undergone the consideration of 
two Committees, one of the House of 
Commons, and one appointed by “an- 
other place.” Therej was just one other 
point he was anxious to mention. The 
Statute, which permitted composition in 
the matter of tithes, could not apply to. 
this particular case; but by it the Legis- 
lature had certainly sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of composition, and he ventured to 
say that that was, in reality, the principle 
adopted in the present instance. The 
House must also bear in mind this fact, 
that the parishioners who opposed the Bill 
were very few in number, and that the 
great majority of them had abstained 
from any opposition, and were satisfied 
with the Bill as it stood. He believed 
there was no doubt of the accuracy of 
this proposition. Even the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the rejection of the 
Bill did not pretend to represent any 
great body of the parishioners interested 
in the matter. Upon these grounds, he 
felt bound to oppose the Amendment, 
and to vote for the passing of the 
Bill. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sussex (Mr. Gregory), who op- 
posed the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave), ap- 
peared to have forgotten, or perhaps he 
did not know, that the Master of the 
Rolls, in intimating his opinion in sup- 
port of the claim, also thought that the 
injustice would be so flagrant that there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining an 
Act of Parliament to repeal the Act 
under which the claim was made. The 
opponents of the Bill were ready to run 
all the risks of the rejection of the Bill, 
and to fight it in ‘another place.” 
Now, nearly every Member of the House 
had property somewhere. Who could 
tell that there might not be some dor- 
mant Act wf Parliament three or four 
centuries old, which might be revived 
after the lapse of that number of years, 
and render the owners of property liable 
to pay aclaim of 2s. 9d. in the pound? 
If such a thing were possible, it would 
be a very serious matter to the owners 
of property everywhere. He also be- 
lieved that the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital were divided on this question 
themselves. When the House were 
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divided on this subject, about 10 days 
ago, at his (Mr. Plimsoll’s) instance, 
when he went into the Lobby, a much 
respected Member of the House came to 
him and said he was one of the Gover- 
nors of the Hospital, but he was quite 
ashamed of the claim put forward by 
his colleagues in the name of charity ; 
and he walked out of the House without 
dividing upon the Bill. He (Mr. Plim- 
‘soll) hoped the House, for the sake of 
justice, would not pass such a monstrous 
measure. He might add that upon the 
occasion he referred to, the hon. Tellers 
who told against him were both Go- 
vernors of the Hospital. 

Mr. ALLCROFT wished to say a word 
in regard to the statements which had 
been made upon the other side. The 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital were 
charged with making an immoral bar- 


gain. Now, the bargain was that instead: 


of paying £200 a-year they should pay 
in future £100 a-year more, and the 
terms made by them with St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital were that the Hospital 
should take off £200 a year from the 
amount collected in the parish. There- 
fore, whether the bargain was immoral 
or not, the parish of Christchurch did 
not suffer to the extent of a single penny 
in consequence of it. The hon. Member 
for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave) spoke of 
the area of Christ’s Hospital being about 
to be used for building purposes, and 
that it would escape these rates. He 
wished to say that the area of Christ’s 
Hospital was in three different parishes, 
and out of the portion of land on which 
the Hospital stood only a very small 
part of it was subject to this charge. 
But besides the area of Christ’s Hospital 
on which the building stood, and in regard 
to which the compromise was made, they 
had extensive property in the parish 
which would be dealt with under the 
Bill in regard to rating exactly the same 
as the rest of the property in the parish. 
He had been induced to make these re- 
marks, because he felt it right that he 
should correct some of the mis-statements 
which had been made. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
knew nothing of the case until he heard 
it discussed in the House the other day ; 
but he did think the matter bore a pecu- 
liar aspect. They found that under an 
Act of Parliament more than 300 years 
old, it was proposed by a charitable 
authority to increase the rates of the 
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parish to an enormous extent. They 
were church rates in their origin, anj 
were used as church rates for the 
maintenance of the church for may 
years. Now, although church rates had 
been abolished, and no alteration had 
been made in the payment of these rates 
for more than 200 years, it was now en. 
deavoured to make this heavy addi. 
tional charge. There ought to hays 
been some Statute of Limitations which 
should have barred these gentlemen 
long ago from making such a claim 
as this, and from attempting, in the 
name of charity, to tax a very large 
parish for purposes, which were in their 
origin church rate purposes, at a rate 
of nearly 500 per cent more than 
the parish had been in the habit of 
paying for 200 years. If that was not 
a very strong proceeding in these days, 
he did not know what a strong proceed- 
ing was. He would ask the House to 
look at it from another point of view. 
Persons might have acquired property 
in the parish in total ignorance of this 
liability. He had no connection with 
the City of London in any way, but he 
was astonished that the City should put 
up with a proceeding of this sort, be- 
cause there might be other claims to 
be started hereafter, and he did not see 
where the thing was to terminate. He 
thought they ought nof to pass a Bill 
which one of the Judges of the land 
said would sanction a claim which 
was a monstrous abuse of authority, 
and which, according to that Judge, 
would involve a payment which was u- 
just initsnature. He thought the right 
thing for the House to do was to say 
that this Bill must stand over for another 
year; and in the meantime they should 
call upon the authorities of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital to consider well what 
they were doing in the name of charity, 
and not to explode a mine in the district 
in which they were situated, under an Act 
of Parliament 300 years old, after their 
predecessors had entered into an arrange 
ment which had been carried out for more 
than 200 years. He thought the case 
of the Hospital was a very weak one, 
unless there was some technical flaw 
which would override the case of the 
opposition. He must say that of al 
matters such a matter as this ought not 
to be decided by the casting vote of the 
Chairman of a Committee of four. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
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that time should be given for the re- 
consideration of the question. 

Mr. RAIKES: I must apologize to 
the House for rising to address it again 
on this subject. I have already ad- 
dressed it at some length in regard to 
the history of this Bill. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid) appears to 
be in a state of some confusion in regard 
to the objects of the measure. The hon. 
Baronet appears to me to object to the 
Bill, because he considers it to be an 
extension of the principles of church 
rates; and I think there are other hon. 
Members in this House who, having a 
strong aversion to anything like church 
rates, oppose the Bill on that ground. 
Now, so far as I understand the matter, 
the Bill has no reference to church rates 
whatever. The only question involved 
is one of property subject to tithe rates, 
and it does not involve the question of 
church rates in any shape or form. 
There is another point upon which the 
hon. Baronet seems to be mistaken. 
He appeared to think that the Master of 
the Rolls had stigmatized this Bill as a 
monstrous proceeding. Now, the object 
of this Bill is to put a stop to that pro- 
ceeding which the Master of the Rolls 
stigmatized as monstrous. 

Sin JULIAN GOLDSMID: I do not 
like to interrupt the hon. Member ; but 
what I wanted to say was that the 
Master of the Rolls stigmatized the re- 
vival of a claim which had not been 
brought forward for 200 years as a 
monstrous proceeding, and adjourned 
the case, as I understand, in order that 
steps might be taken for getting rid of 
this claim altogether. 

Mr. RAIKES: I am glad that the 
hon. Member understands the matter 
rightly, but I think that the words he 
actually did use were the words which I 
have quoted. The Master of the Rolls, no 
doubt, used very strong terms in speak- 
ing of the claim which had been put for- 
ward, and as the hon. Member for Barn- 
staple(Mr. T. Cave) has referred to what 
I said the other day, I am bound to add 
that he has quoted me correctly. If I 
had been the arbitrator to whom the 
matter had been referred, I do not think 
that I should have decided in favour of 
the precise compromise which is em- 
bodied in the Bill. I do not stand 
here now as the apologist of the 
promoters for the course they have 
taken in the matter. I am_ satisfied 
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that the House will not determine the 
issue from this point of view, but 
will regard it as a question of the 
interests of the parishioners in this 
particular parish. The London City 
Churches Act, which I quoted the other 
day, provides that this particular parish 
should have power to agree by a reso- 
lution of its vestry, to compromise any 
claims which might be got up in respect 
of tithes. The vestry have full powers 
given tothem bythat Act, and this Bill is, 
I believe, an outcome of an agreement of 
this kind. That is, I think, a matter on 
which there can be no doubt and no 
question. The claims put forward 
by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital would 
amount, I am assured, to no less a sum 
than £7,000 a-year, chargeable upon the 
parish ; whereas the arrangement come 
to by the vestry with the plaintiffs pro- 
vides that the charge shall only be 
£1,100 a-year at present, rising to 
£1,660 a-year at the end of five years, 
and finally becoming a charge of £2,200 
a-year. Therefore, it is quite clear, as- 
suming that the claim of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital is a good one in law, 
that the parish have made an exceed- 
ingly good bargain. Hon. Members 
who have spoken to-day appear to think 
that by opposing this Bill they would be 
rejecting the claim of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; whereas, in point of fact, by 
rejecting the Bill, they would probably 
saddle the parish with the full liability 
of £7,000 a-year instead of £1,100, 
£1,600, and £2,200, which is the full 
extent of the claim sanctioned by this 
measure. It must be borne in mind 
that the Master of the Rolls did not re- 
ject the demand made by the Hospital. 
The Master of the Rolls clearly indicated 
that however much he disliked the claim 
put forward, he was probably power- 
less to resist it, and if those opposing 
this measure have their way, and the 
Bill be rejected to-day, we shall only 
have to look forward to the imposition 
of the full amount of £7,000 a-year as 
the result of this endeavour to resist the 
imposition of £1,100 a-year. What has 
happened with regard to the Bill in this 
House? We are.told that upstairs the 
Bill was carried only by the casting vote 
of the Chairman. I hardly think that 
much should be made of the precise 
proportion in which the Committee 
decided. The decision of the bare ma- 
jority is the decision of the Committee, 
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and as such is entitled to the respect of 
this House. The hon. Member for 
Barnstaple has shown us by his advo- 
cacy of the views of the opponents to- 
day, that they were well and ably re- 
presented upon the Committee. There 
is an additional reason why the pro- 
moters of the Bill should be entitled to 
some consideration at the hands of the 
House. The Bill has only reached this 
House very late in the Session. All the 
parties who had the right to be heard 
before the Committee had full oppor- 
tunity of being heard ; but the Commit- 
tee decided in favour of the Bill, and in 
the ordinary course it would have been 
read a third time and passed through all 
its stages. My hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury, however, interposed 
with a new clause on behalf of the Post 
Office, and the course taken to-day gives 
us an illustration of the effect of intro- 
ducing new matter, which has not been 
brought before the Committee. If the 
House accept the Amendment, they will 
show that there is considerable uncer- 
tainty in decisions of the Committees up- 
stairs, and will increase opposition to Pri- 
vate Bills in all their stages. Iam sorry 


to detain the House so long on a Bill of 


this sort ; but there has been something 
said in regard to Messrs. Tylor, who 
were opposed to the Biil, to which I am 
bound to refer. Iam not in the. con- 
fidence of Messrs. Tylor, and I am not 
entitled to make any statement on their 
behalf as to what induced them to with- 
draw their opposition to the measure ; 
but I am assured by information that has 
reached me that the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Barnstaple as to 
the reason which induced them to with- 
draw their opposition is not correct. I 
think, however, that he said himself he 
understood the shadowy arrangement 
he referred to had been abrogated. The 
House must not therefore be led away 
by any notion that Messrs. Tylor have 
been ‘‘squared.” Messrs. Tylor have 
been treated exactly the same as the rest 
of the parishioners, and I believe they 
are quite contented with their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. T. CAVE: They were “‘ squared” 
originally, and if the bargain has fallen 
through, it has not been from any un- 
willingness on their part. I may say 
most authoritatively that they are en- 
sess malcontent with regard to the 
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Mr. RAIKES: I believe that Mosgrs, 
Tylor are not so much opposed to the 
Bill as the hon. Gentleman seems tp 
think. Then, again, with regard tp 
Christ’s Hospital. Very much has been 
made of that case ; but all it amounts to 
is that a compromise has been effected 
whereby that Hospital, instead of paying 
£200 a-year, will in future pay £309 
a-year. I believe the whole effect of this 
Bill will be to require Christ’s Hospital 
to pay permanently £100 a-year mor 
than they do at present, while the parish 
itself will be relieved to the extent of 
£300 a-year, in consequence of the bar- 
gain made by Christ’s Hospital. That 
I think is not an unfair proposal, for it 
must be borne in mind that the large 
bulk of the property of Christ’s Hospital, 
according to the statement of the hon, 
Member for Worcester (Mr. Alleroft), 
who represents Christ’s Hospital in the 
matter, is not within the parish of Christ. 
church at all. I confess that the matter 
is one of great difficulty. I think I have 
shown the House that, so far as I am 
concerned, I very much regret that such 
a claim should have been put forward 
by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and that 
in consequence of the arrangement made 
by the parish, the House should be called 
upon to sanction such an arrangement. 
But I do not wish the House to run away 
with the impression that if they reject 
the Bill they will do good to the parish. 
It appears to me, on the contrary, that 
they will do a very considerable injury; 
and, considering that this Bill is the re- 
sult of an agreement made between the 
plaintiffs in the suit on the one hand, 
and the parish on the other hand, I 
think it is undesirable, because a few 
Gentlemen happen to dissent from this 
arrangement, that the House should 
reject a measure which is the result ofa 
general consensus of opinion among all 
the parties concerned. 

Sir HENRY JAMES remarked, that 
a great deal that had been said by the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees would meet the entire concur 
rence of the House; but there was one 
thing that had not been noticed. As he 
understood, everyone who brought an 
impartial judgment to bear upon the 
matter—the Master of the Rolls, his 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and everyone else—seemed to 
agree that the claim of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, if not immoral, was 4 
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most objectionable claim. In consider- 
ing the matter, he started from that 
oint, and the view presented was, that 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital having 
brought forward a most objectionable 
claim, regarded in a moral point of view, 
and one which that House ought to be 
the last to sanction, it was proposed 
that they should resist this immoral or 
objectionable claim, and they were asked 
by way of compromise to pass a Bill 
which provided that-instead of receiving 
the whole £7,000 a-year, the Hospital 
should receive £2,200 a-year, after an 
interval of 10 years. The House was 
asked to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of accepting that compro- 
nise, and of giving to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital a sum of £2,200 a-year at the 
end of 10 years. He was quite aware 
of the answer which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Committees had 
given—that if they did not allow this 
compromise, it would be the worse for 
the parish. But, in the first place, there 
were parishioners who took a different 
view, and wished their legal rights to 
be determined. Under those circum- 
stances, he thought it would be astrong 
measure to compel persons who were 
prepared to go to litigation to have a 
compromise, against their own will, 
foreed upon them. There was another 
view in which the matter might be re- 
garded. When the authorities of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital received this 
sum, originally, it only amounted, in 
fact, to the sum of £200 a-year ; but, by 
virtue of an old Statute recently dis- 
covered, it was found that the rate 
‘evied upon the rental value of the pro- 
perty would produce a much larger sum, 
the property itself being in a much 
different position at the present day 
from that which it occupied formerly. 
It was, however, felt that it would be a 
great injustice if the authorities of the 
Hospital werenow to beallowed,attheend 
of 200 years, after having been willing 
to receive £200 a-year for the whole of 
that period, to raise the sum by virtue 
of an old and forgotten Statute to 
£7,000 a-year; and if the claim was 
endeavoured to be enforced, it would be 
the duty of the Legislature to step in 
and take that sum away from the Hos- 
pital. A lapse of 200 years might be 
fairly considered, from every proper 
point of view, to have got rid of vested 
rights. As it was by virtue of an Act 





of Parliament that the Hospital made 
the claim, it was only just that Parlia- 
ment should consider what their fair 
rights were. If the claim were con- 
sidered to be an immoral claim, it would 
be the duty of the House to alter it. If 
the House rejected the Bill, it might be 
that the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) would be right in his supposi- 
tion that the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls would go against those who 
wished not to be bound by this compro- 
mise. There might be, for all he (Sir 
Henry James) could tell, a technical 
judgment of £7,000 a-year against 
them; but Parliament had the means 
of setting that matter right, and as one 
Committee had decided by acknowledg- 
ing the compromise entered into, that 
£2,200 a-year was a proper sum to give 
to the Hospital, it might be the duty of 
some other Committee to determine 
what was a proper sum for the Hospital 
to receive, so that the Hospital might 
be saved from the disgrace of having it 
said—and it had been uncontradicted 
by any Governor present — that the 
claim put forward, was an immoral 
claim, and a claim that ought not to be 
supported. It would be, he thought, 
an act of injustice to those of the pa- 
rishioners who objected to the compro- 
mise, to pass the present Bill; and he, 
therefore, supported the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Barn- 
staple, which would afford time for the 
re-consideration of the matter, with the 
view of determining what was the proper 
sum St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was 
entitled to receive. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW trusted 
that the House would bear with him for 
a few moments while he offered some 
reasons which, he thought, ought to in- 
duce the House not to reject the Bill. 
All would agree that some very strong 
language had been used against the 
Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and the House ought to give those 
who represented the Governors an op- 
portunity of saying what they had to 
say in respect of the course pursued. 
He would touch, for a moment, upon 
the last point raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James)—namely, that the Governors of 
the Hospital had been following an im- 
moral and objectionable course in bring- 
ing their suit before the Master of the 
Rolls. But the Master of the Rolls ac- 
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quitted them of all blame in the matter, 
and said that as trustees they were 
bound to obtain a legal decision upon 
the question. It was in consequence of 
the suggestion of the Master of the 
Rolls that the Governors had felt it 
right to introduce the present Bill. They 
were anxious in some way or other to 
have a compromise settled, as all they 
desired was to obtain a legal position, 
so that, as trustees, they might be able 
to take that which they were legally en- 
titled to take. That was all that the 
Hospital desired. The hon. Member 
for Barnstaple (Mr. T. Cave) had 
charged them with having made an im- 
moral arrangement with Messrs. Tylor. 
He wished to say, with regard to that 
charge, that those who looked through 
the Bill would see that although, in the 
first instance, it was proposed that 
Messrs. Tylor should, under a compro- 
mise, pay a fixed sum, instead of being 
placed on the same basis as Christ’s 
Hospital, it was afterwards determined 
that they should be placed on the same 
footing as the rest of the parishioners, 
and they accepted that arrangement. 
There was, however, some reason why 
they should have been placed in an ex- 
ceptional position. They had land 
which was not yet covered, and there- 
fore it was felt that they might be 
dealt with exceptionally in the matter ; 
but when the case came before the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, they consented to be 
placed in the same position as the other 
parishioners. Therefore, as the Bill 
stood, no parishioner stood on a differ- 
ent footing from another, except the 
trustees of Christ’s Hospital, for reasons 
which had already been explained to 
the House. A great deal had been 
said in regard to the view taken by the 
Master of the Rolls. He would not 
trouble the House with any expression 
of opinion of his own; but he would 
prefer to read the words of the Master 
of the Rolls himself. The case lasted 
throughout the whole of one day, and 
the plaintiffs naturally did the best they 
could to make out their case before the 
learned Judge. The Master of the 
Rolls intimated that he was clearly of 
opinion that his decree must go against 
the defendants — Messrs. Tylor and 
Phillips—two of the largest ratepayers, 
who had been selected to fight the battle 
on behalf of the parish. In consequence 
of this intimation, a meeting of the 
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parishioners was called the same night, 
and at that meeting there was a unani- 
mous vote that the compromise which 
had previously been suggested and dis- 
cussed should be accepted. In order to 
show the view which the Master of the 
Rolls took, he (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
would read some of the remarks made 
by the learned Judge during the hear- 
ing of the case— 


** The Master of the Rolls.—I will do this—if 
you will both agree on terms—that being the 
present condition of matters, I will make an 
absolute decree which shall bind both, that is, 
in the shape of a compromise.” 


Mr. Chitty, who appeared for the Hospital, 
said— 


‘*T do not know whether we can get the Bill 
through by consent. Would your Lordship 
assist us in any way judicially in getting the 
Bill through ? 

‘* The Master of the Rolls—Yes; I will say 
this, that I think the compromise is not—as at 
present advised—at the disadvantage of the 
parishioners. I will not give afinalopinion. I 
will say this much for you to help you through 
with the Bill, not intending to give a final 
opinion. . . .. I think it is a reasonable 
offer. The defendant now agreeing to withdraw 
all opposition to the Bill, and if the Bill passes 
each side to pay their own costs and let the 
thing stand over to the first cause day in Novem- 
Ee And if there is any difficulty with 
the Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, you may say, according to my present— 
not final opinion—but according to my present 
view, the arrangement is, in point of law, an 
advantageous one to the parishioners. ...... 
It is perfectly well understood. I will tell you 
what I will do—I will let the cause stand over to 
the first cause day in next Sittings, Michaelmas 
Sittings, of course, with liberty to either party to 
apply. If there is anything you want from me 
I shall be most happy to assist you. 


He wished to call especial attention to the 
last two sentences— 

“ Mr. Chitty.—And your Lordship thinks the 
arrangement is proper for us also? We area 
Charity. 

“ The Master of the Rolls.—I have no doubt 
about that, Mr. Chitty; I will express that in 
any terms you think fit.” 


The Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital had throughout been guided 
in this matter by their legal advisers, 
and were fully justified in attempting to 
get a decision upon it in a Court of Law. 
Under the City Tithes Act, passed some 
years ago, the several parishes were au- 
thorized to commute their tithes by 
arrangement with the owners; and by 
a comparison with what had been done 
in similar cases, the present compromise 
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would be seen to bea very fair one. Be- 
sides, by Act of Parliament, the rate- 
payers were bound by the majority of 
the Vestry; and the longer a settlement 
was delayed the worse would be the com- 
promise, because the larger would be the 
sum with which a compromise must then 
begin. 

Mn. W. E. FORSTER did not think 
anyone would blame the trustees for 
acting as they had done. They were 
told they had a legal right to this money ; 
and it would have been difficult for 
them to avoid attempting to obtain what 
that legal right gave them. But it 
seemed to him that that legal right was, 
in fact, an actual wrong. It was an at- 
tempt to revive a claim which had been 
dormant for more than 200 years; and 
he could not help thinking that hon. 
Members who had spoken in support of 
the Bill now before the House —and 
even the Chairman of Ways and Means 
himself—had forgotten for the moment 
that they were addressing a Legislative 
Body. ‘The House of Commons was not 
merely an interpreter of the law, but a 
maker and a reformer of the law; and 
if it were the case—as seemed to be ad- 
mitted—that this was an unjust claim, 
it was the business of the House, 
when the subject was brought clearly 
before it, to set matters right. He was 
informed that if the Bill were now re- 
jected the course of litigation might go 
on; but they must remember that the 
Master of the Rolls had given a very 
strong hint to Parliament, in saying that 
this was a case for legislation. That 
being so, it would be a strong measure 
to refuse the wish of even two or three 
parishioners ; and he could not see, and 
had not heard, any reason why the Legis- 
ture should not prevent an injustice 
being committed, and endeavour to effect 
a reform in the law. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
desired to explain the course which he 
intended to take with reference to the 
Bill, in view of the period of the Session 
at which the House had now arrived. 
It seemed to him that what Parliament 
ought to avoid doing was to bind un- 
willing parties to a compromise, from 
which, if they were prepared to litigate 
on their own behalf, they might escape 
as individuals. He understood that the 
suit which was raised in this case was 
instituted by a few parishioners, who 
took up the cudgels, so to speak, nomi- 
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nally for the rest; but under circum- 
stances which did not really bind the 
others as to the result. Ifthe Bill now 
under discussion were to pass, the hands 
of those who were concerned in this 
matter would be undoubtedly tied, and 
they would be debarred from disputing 
by litigation this extraordinary claim. 
At an earlier period of the Session he 
should have been disposed to move the 
re-committal of the measure, in order to 
have secured, if possible, that it should 
not have been allowed to operate upon 
unwilling ratepayers ; but there was now 
no time for taking that course. The 
Bill was, no doubt, a reasonable one as 
regarded those who were prepared to be 
bound by it, but it was not reasonable 
in relation to those who were not so 
prepared ; and unless the supporters of 
the measure were ready to suggest some 
way of escape from the difficulty, he 
must vote against the third reading of 
the Bill. At the same time, he might 
be allowed to say that, individually, he 
believed it was a foolish thing on the 
part of a minority of the ratepayers to 
oppose the proposed compromise. But 
if those ratepayers were prepared to 
litigate on their own behalf rather than 
submit to the arrangement, it was no 
part of the duty of the House to thrust 
down their throats that which was un- 
welcome to them. 

CoronEL BERESFORD said, he 
regarded the Bill as unjust and ex- 
tortionate. He had no belief in com- 
promises. The matter might be com- 
promised, apparently, to-day; but there 
was no reason why, at some future 
period, the £7,000 should not again be 
demanded. Having no faith in such an 
arrangement as that now suggested, he 
should also vote against the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 71; 
Noes 78: Majority 7.— (Div. List, 
No. 252.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill put off for three months. 





PARLIAMENT—CLARE COUNTY WRIT. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS reported from 
the Select Committee on Clare County 
Writ ; That they had agreed to the 
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following Resolution, which they had 
directed him to report to the House :— 

“That your Committee are of opinion that 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, whose title to a seat in 
the House of Commons has been called in ques- 
tion, being now absent in Australia, should upon 
due notice have an opportunity of being heard 
in defence of his seat. And your Committee 
report that it being impossible that Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen should be heard during the present 
Session, they recommend that the proceedings 
of this Committee be now adjourned, and that 
the Committce be re-appointed next Session in 
order that before a final decision shall be taken 
on this case, such notice may have been given to 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen as may enable him, if he 
think fit, to be heard in defence of his seat. 
And your Committee further recommend that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies be re- 
quested to communicate forthwith a Copy of 
the Resolution of this Committee to Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen, which shall operate as full and 
sufficient notice to him to be prepared at the 
commencement of the next Session to appear, if 
he think fit, in defence of his seat.’’ 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[ No. 343.] 


Resolved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
give directions to Her Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to communicate the Re- 
port to Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General for Victoria. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—320o— 


NAVY—ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is not a 
fact that by a Fleet Circular (No. 21), 
issued in June 1877, certain improve- 
ments were made in the position of 
engine room artificers in the Navy, 
and a certain uniform prescribed for 
them; whether within the last few 
months they have not been for the first 
time ordered to wear the badge of a 
chief petty officer; whether there is any 
truth in the statement that this order 
had given rise to so much dissatisfaction 
among them that many of them have de- 
manded their discharge from the Ser- 
vice; and, if he would explain what 
reason there is for enforcing an order on 
a point apparently so unmaterial if, as 
it is alleged, it is regarded with so much 
distaste by the persons to whom it re- 
fers ? 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is true 


that in 1877 new Regulations were issued 
regarding the position of engine-room 
artificers, and prescribing a certain uni- 
form for them to wear; but it is the 
right and the duty of the Admiralty to 
make such alterations as they think fit, 
The Queen’s Regulations provide that 
the officers and seamen of the Fleetshall 
wear such uniform as Her Majesty shall 
from time to time direct. In February, 
1878, the engine-room artificers were 
ordered to wear the distinctive badge of 
their rank in common with other chief 
petty officers. In some few instances 
dissatisfaction was expressed, and some 
men demanded their discharge, which 
was refused. The reason for enforcing 
the order lies in the imperative necessity 
of requiring obedience to orders when 
given, as a point of discipline. The 
badge is one of rank and not of degrada- 
tion, and is so viewed by the great ma- 
jority of the men. Since it has been re- 
quired to be worn, the applicants for 
entry have been so numerous that the 
numbers are complete, and no more can 
now be taken into the Service. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870— 
WYMINGTON. —QUESTION. 

Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN) asked the Vice President of the 
Council, with reference to the want of a 
public elementary school in the parish 
of Wymington since 1870, Whether he 
is aware that no further progress has 
been made in the provision of school ac- 
commodation since his answer to a 
question on this subject last March; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
he is prepared to order the formation of 
a School Board so that the necessary 
provision for elementary education in 
the parish, which had been delayed for 
eight years, may at last be made? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
in the answer of my Predecessor in 
March last, a detailed account was given 
of the exceptional difficulties in pro- 
viding a school which this small parish 
had to overcome, and the consequent de- 
lay. The Department have been assured 
that a public elementary school has 
been erected, and we are in communica- 
tion with the locality as to the engage- 
ment of a certificated teacher. So long 
as the locality makes and is making a 
bond fide effort to voluntarily provide 
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school accommodation, I should be very 
reluctant to impose a school board upon 
them, though, of course, there is a limit 
to the time during which the effort must 


be completed. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 1877—CONTINU- 
OUS FOOTBOARDS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Report of 
Accidents on Railways in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1877, and the 
renewed recommendation contained in 
such report of continuous footboards to 
the carriages ; and, whether he proposes 
to take any steps for giving effect to 
such recommendation ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Sir, in the 
absence of my noble Friend, I can assure 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex that our attention has been 
directed to the Report he refers to, 
which is, in fact, the Report of our own 
Department, and to the recommenda- 
tions therein,contained. Lord Henniker, 
who represents the Board of Trade in 
the House of Lords, was instructed to 
inform a noble Lord, in answer to a 
Question on the subject of continuous 
footboards, that we were preparing a 
circular letter to the various Railway 
Companies on this matter. That letter 
has now been prepared, and if my hon. 
Friend will move for it, I shall be happy 
to lay it upon the Table. 


INDIA (FINANCE)—THE INDIA DEBT. 
QUESTION. 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, When the House may expect the 
Returns which were promised on the 
2ist June, 1877, in the following words 
of the Under Secretary :— 

“. , . A Return was in preparation showing 
the total amount of the India Debt, and another 
of Income and Expenditure was in preparation 


-... the Secretary of State... . had ac- 
cordingly ordered them to be produced 
annually 7” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, my noble 
Friend, now the Vice President of the 
Council (Lord George Hamilton), was 
referring to some suggestions made to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
who was good enough to communicate 
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with the India Office last year. Mainly 
in consequence of his suggestion, a 
Return—No. 256 of Session 1877—was 
issued, and another has been prepared 
which he has not yet seen. I may add 
that, as regards Debt, we have already 
given four Returns this year—two of 
them on the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 


Settlement.— Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW — PROSECUTION OF 

CRIME—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in next 
Session the Bill so often promised for 
the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, 
or any other measure having for its 
object the amelioration of the Law re- 
garding the prosecution of crime? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had stated some time ago that 
he intended before the close of the Ses- 
sion to introduce a Bill with reference 
to Coroners, and he still proposed to do 
so, in order that it might be printed 
and discussed in the Recess, with a 
view to its being referred to a Select 
Committee next Session. A Bill had 
also been prepared for the purpose of 
dealing with the appointment of Public 
Prosecutors, and he thought it might be 
a wise course to refer that Bill to the 
same Committee. 


INDIA—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT— 
TROOPS IN PERAK—PAY AND AL- 
LOWANCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the officers and troops sent 
from India to serve in Perak during the 
outbreak there are not to receive any 
extra pay or allowances, and that the 
officers and troops already stationed 
there at the time of the outbreak are to 
receive only such additional allowance 
as will bring their pay up to the ordinary 
Indian rate ; if he would explain what is 
the reason for this apparent departure 
from the promise of the late Secretary 
for War, who on the 9th April 1877, in 
this House, said— 

‘‘Tt has been arranged that they ’’ (the officers 
and troops serving in Perak) ‘‘ shall have the 
same advantages as were enjoyed by the Euro- 
pean troops sent to Abyssinia ;”’ 
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and, whether those European troops did | public Elementary Schools, lately ad- 


not receive the “donation batta”’ in 
addition to the usual Indian pay ? 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY: Sir, 
practically, the same advantages were 
granted to the troops serving in Perak 
as were granted during the Abyssinian 
Expedition, except as regards ‘‘ donation 
batta.”” Working pay was granted to 
the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the British troops, while serving in 
the field in Perak. Extraordinary field 
allowances for six months has been 
granted to the officers, which, together 
with the Straits “consolidated Colonial al- 
lowance”’ for four months, and the ordi- 
nary regimental pay, amount to about the 
same as India pay and command pay. 
The ‘donation batta” was given to the 
troops in Abyssinia after, and in con- 
sequence of, the victory at Magdala, 
being a “‘ grant determined after a cam- 
paign, and on the special circumstances 
of the campaign.”’ It being thus special 
to the victory at Magdala, it was not 
contemplated by the late Secretary of 
State for War in his reply on the 9th of 
April, 1877. 


NAVY — THE NAVAL REVIEW 
PORTSMOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If there is any objection 
to increase the number of tickets to be 
given to honourable Members to see the 
Naval Review on the 13th, and especially 
if the Members’ ticket can be made 
transferable ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I beg to in- 
form the hon. and gallant Member that 
the arrangement will be this. Each 
Member will be entitled to two tickets, 
one for himself and not transferable, 
and one for a member of his family. 
Any hon. Member wishing more tickets 
will have to apply to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty for them ; but the accom- 
modation being limited, it is impossible 
to say whether such applications will 
be granted. 


AT 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—QUESTION. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether his 
attention has been called to Memorials 
on the subject of musical instruction in 


Mr. Serjeant Simon 





dressed to the Council by the Bishop of 
Manchester and others; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps with a 
view to the revision of the system of 
musical instruction which now exists? 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
I have read the Memorials alluded to, 
calling attention to the present system 
of musical instruction in public elemen- 
tary schools. We propose to send Mr, 
Hullah, our Inspector of Music, as soon 
as the musical examinations of this year 
are over, on a tour of inspection abroad, 
in order that he may investigate and 
report upon the system of musical in- 
struction in vogue in France, Germany, 
Austria, and other foreign countries. 
Until we have received his Report, it 
would be premature to take into con- 
sideration, with a view to revision, the 
present system of musical instruction. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — LEICESTER 
ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether the Govern- 
ment propose that a third Assize should 


be appointed for Leicester in October; 
and, if so, whether pleadings are to be 
made deliverable in the Vacation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer), in reply, said, it was not 
intended to appoint a third Assize for 
Leicester in October. 


INDIA—THE MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE— 
CASE OF MR. F. LASCELLES. 
QUESTION. 


GeneraL SHUTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has considered the case of Mr. Francis 
Lascelles, late of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; and, whether he is prepared to 
agree to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into all the circum- 
stances attending it ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, since my 
hon. and gallant Friend placed his 
Motion upon the Paper, I have looked 
carefully into this case. It appears that 
the prosecution of which Mr. Lascelles 
complains was held nearly 40 years ago. 
The facts have since been inquired into 
over and over again, and successive 
Secretaries of State have pronounced 
against entertaining Mr. Lascelles’ 
claims, and have refused to re-open the 
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uestion. I cannot, therefore, consent 
to the appointment of a Committee, or 
hold out the slightest hope to Mr. 
Lascelles of any re-consideration of his 
ease. 1 cannot but think that if my 
hon. and gallant Friend were aware of 
all the facts, he would not be disposed 
to press the matter further. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHIC DEPART- 
MENT) CHARGES.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If he has considered, or 
if, before the Telegraph Conference, he 
will consider, the expediency of adopting 
a letter scale or syllable scale of charge, 
in place of the present word scale, with 
a view of encouraging the use of short 
words, and thereby enabling the wires 
to convey a greater number of mes- 
sages ? 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: Sir, the 
question of adopting a letter or syllable 
scale of charge for telegraphic messages 
has been considered; but there are 
practical difficulties in the way of its 
adoption. It is probable that the ques- 
tion will be again considered at the next 
Conference. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked the Post- 
master General, Whether the Inter- 
national Conference on Postal and 
Telegraphic matters will take place this 
year; and, if not, whether he will direct 
that the inequality of the rate between 
telegrams from the Continent to London 
and telegrams from the Continent to the 
provinces will be removed by action of 
the Home authorities ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, the 
Postal Congress was held in Paris in 
May and June of this year. The Tele- 
graph Conference will meet in London 
in June of next year. I have no power 
to alter the rates for telegrams; but 
negotiations are now going on with 
foreign Governments for the assimila- 
tion of the London and provincial rates. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked, whether 
matters would be settled before next 
year ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
had reason to hope it would be settled 
speedily. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
ACT—CARLISLE.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE (for 
Mr. CamBertamn) asked the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he intends to order a prosecu- 
tion of the persons (including an Alder- 
man and Councillor of the borough and 
a Guardian of the Poor) who werer e- 
ported by the Commissioner to have been 
guilty of corrupt practices at a recent 
municipal election in Carlisle ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the matter had been put in the 
hands of the Treasury Solicitors, who did 
not advise a prosecution. 


INDIA (FINANCE) — THE INDIAN 
BUDGET.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, when 
he proposed to consider the Indian 
Budget, on Tuesday next, he had taken 
into consideration the fact that many 
Members of the House had made ar- 
rangements to be present at the Naval 
Review on that day; and, whether he will 
take the Committee on a day more con- 
venient to the majority of Members ? 

THeECHANCELLORor tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I donot know whether I am to 
infer from the Question that we are not 
likely to have an attendance on the day 
named. If so, it will affect other Busi- 
ness besides the Indian Budget. I am 
afraid at this period of the year we 
could not think of adjourning over the 
day, and, on the whole, I think the 
best arrangement is that we have pro- 
posed. We have already had a great 
deal of discussion on Indian finance this 
Session. It is, of course, a very im- 
portant subject, and I have no doubt 
many hon. Members will forego the 
pleasure of seeing the Naval Review in 
order to take part in its consideration. 
I am sorry if we interfere with any hon. 
Gentleman who wantsto goto the Review, 
but at present I am afraid I cannot 
propose any other arrangement. 

In reply to Mr. Fawcert, 

Tart CHANCELLORor truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Indian Budget would 
be the first Order of the Day on Tues- 
day next, unless it were necessary to put 
some formal Business before it. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA—BULGARIA. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BRUCE asked the Under Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the 
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Report of Consul Blunt on the proceed 
ings in Bulgaria consequent on the 
Russian occupation ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, there 
was no objection to lay upon the Table 
the Report referred to by his hon. Friend. 
He thought the best course would be for 
his hon. Friend to move for it, and it 
would be granted as an unopposed 
Return. 


Yavy— Transports in 


SALMON FISHERY INSPECTORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the appoint- 
ment of Salmon Fishery Inspectors 
under 24 and 25 Vic. c. 100, is necessary 
for the public service; and, whether he 
intends, in the Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Bill, to renew the power of ap- 
pointing them ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, during the time he was 
at the Home Office he was fully satisfied, 
and he believed that opinion was shared 
by the Secretary of State, that the re- 
sult of the labours of these Inspectors 
was that a large source ofthe food supply 
of the people was not only increased, 
but reduced in price. As the exertions 
of the Inspectors would tend still further 
to increase that supply, he thought their 
services were necessary, and he had 
taken steps to provide for the continu- 
ance of the section of the Act under 
which they were appointed by the Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill. 


POPULATION STATISTICS —THE RE- 
GISTRAR GENERAL’S RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


GreNnERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, If he has had his attention 
drawn to the delays in submitting to 
Parliamentthe Annual Reportsof Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths of the three di- 
visions ; and, whether any improvement 
can be effected by more promptly ren- 
dering these Reports, so as to extend 
their utility ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH,,. in reply, 
said, that his attention had been called 
to the delay in the presentation of these 
Reports. He had communicated with 
the Registrar General, who had informed 
him that he would take, and had taken, 
measures in order that the next annual 


Ur. Bruce 
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instead of July. With regard to Scot- 
land and Ireland, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the Lord Advocate were 
in communication with the Registrar 
General of those countries. 


FIJI—STATUS OF THE NATIVES. 
QUESTION, 


Dr. O’LEARY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether a Fijian 
native is to be deemed a British sub- 
ject; whether, as such, he is entitled to 
engage himself as a labourer on a plan- 
tation owned by Englishmen or other 
owners of property in Fiji; and, whether 
the Governor of Fiji has been invested 
with such extraordinary powers as would 
enable him to forbid such natives to 
leave their native towns, on their being 
willing, after their term of service had 
expired, to re-engage themselves under 
their present employer for a new term 
of service under conditions most advan- 
tageous to their employers and agree- 
able to their own wishes and interests ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that a Fijian Native was a 
British subject, and was entitled to en- 
gage himself as a labourer, subject to 
the regulations which had been made 
for the protection of the Native popula- 
tion of the Islands. He did not know 
what was referred to by the third para- 
graph of the hon.’ Member’s Question ; 
but certainly no information of any such 
action having been taken by the Governor 
of Fiji had reached him. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS AND BONDS (No. 2) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, seeing that the Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds (No. 2) Bill had been put down 
very low on the Paper for that night, he 
would take steps so that in future stages 
of the Bill it would come on at a time 
when there wouid be a full opportunity of 
discussing the questionsconnected with it? 

Tux CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he would endea- 
vour to do so. 
NAVY—TRANSPORTS IN THE MEDI- 

TERRANEAN.—QUESTION. 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First 


Lord of the Admiralty, Whether all or 
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any of the transports which were char- 
tered for the conveyance of the Indian 
troops to Malta were still retained by 
the Government; and, whether it had 
been necessary for any of them to return 
to Bombay to obtain the required sup- 
lies for the rations of the troops ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that nine sailing ships had been ordered 
home for discharge some weeks ago, and 
if not already discharged, they would be 
immediately they arrived in this coun- 
try; 15,944 tons had been re-chartered 
at from 20s. to 22s. per ton; the Banga- 
lore, a Peninsular and Oriental steamer, 
was discharged in India on the 27th of 
July, and four British Indian steam- 
ships had been ordered to be discharged 
immediately. He was not aware that 
yessels had been ordered to India with 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Mr. Dituwyn, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, there would be a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow; but he was not able, 
at present, to fix the Business. : 


OF THE DAY. 


—_—oNo— 


ORDERS 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
a Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
air,” 


NAVY—THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVES, 
RESOLUTION. 


Caprain PIM: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call attention to the present condition 
of the Royal Naval Reserve; and to 
move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Royal Naval Reserve is not adapted for the 
present requirements of the Nation, and should 
at once be superseded or at least supplemented 
by a large increase of Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers; and that in order to secure efficiency 
such men should be trained on board sea-going 
gunboats stationed round the Coast and avail- 
able for service on the shortest notice.” 


Sir, I do not propose to take up the 
time of the House by going into the 
state and condition of the Coastguard, but 
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will confine myself chiefly to the Naval 
Reserves raised from the Mercantile 
Marine, and that splendid body of 
Volunteers, the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. I should not have addressed 
the House on this subject had I not 
been, nearly 20 years ago, when in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Gorgon, intrusted with 
raising and organizing the Royal Naval 
Reserve in our Northern ports, and had I 
not, from that day to this, taken a deep 
interest in the Force, andinthe Voluntary 
movement generally. To give an idea 
of the present value of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, I must ask the indulgence of 
the House for a few minutes, while I 
lay before hon. Members a few facts 
about the British Mercantile Marine. 
Our Mercantile Marine consists of about 
25,000 ships, of which, say, 5,000 are 
steamers. These vessels are manned by 
some 200,000 persons, of whom certainly 
not more than 20,000 are real British 
seamen, the rest being made up mostly 
of foreigners and riff-raff of the worst 
description—drunken, mutinous scoun- 
drels, with no knowledge of their work— 
in fact, a disgrace to the flag under 
which they serve. I am bound to say 
that the best of these men are the 
foreigners, especially some 8,000 to 
10,000 Russian Fins, who are now 
serving in our Mercantile Marine; but 
I have seen very many ships with not an 
Englishman on board—not even the cap- 
tain. Take the case of the Lennie, Caswell, 
and many more. Sir, it is from such men 
as that we haveto draw our Reserves; and 
the late Admiral Superintendent of these 
Reserves reported in a Return, laid before 
this House last year, that all the avail- 
able British seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine—some 12,000 or 13,000—had en- 
tered the Reserve. The original idea 
was that the nation should have 30,000 
seamen out of the Merchant Service as 
Reserve men to man our Fleets in time 
of war, and I submit to the House that 
this number was not one too many; but 
we find, from the Admiral Superinten- 
dent’s Report, that we have every avail- 
able British seaman, and that the total 
amounts only to 12,000 or 13,000. But, 
Sir, I will show to the House that we 
dare not take any of these men away 
from our merchant ships in time of war, 
and that, practically, we have no Reserve 
whatever from our Merchant Service; 
that it is a snare and a delusion, and 
that the nation is paying some £200,000 
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per annum for what is worse than use- 
less; and that at atime when, for the 
same money, the services of at least 
80,000 Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
might be easily obtained. We dare not 
take any of the so-called Royal Naval 
Reserve men in time of war, even if 
they happened to be at home, and for 
this reason—that our own merchant 
ships must be manned to lay out coals, 
stores, munitions, troops, &c.; and, 
above all, bring home our food supply, 
without which we should be starved into 
submission ina month. We ayea great 
nation, but we must have food; and, as 
I take it, no shipowner would risk his 
vessel with foreigners and riff-raff in the 
day of need, it is quite evident that 
our 12,000 or 13,000 Reserve men could 
not be spared from our merchant ships 
for a single day. I have more than 
once pointed out the grave danger to 
England in respect to her food supply, 
and the employment of foreign seamen, 
who, of course, would either leave in 
war time, or remain only to seize, 
scuttle, or otherwise destroy our helpless 
merchant ships on board of which they 
were serving. That this is no imaginary 
danger is more than shadowed forth in 
the proclamation, which I hold in my 
hand, of the Czarewitch, in respect to 
fitting out Russian privateers—the full 
text of which is published in Zhe Morning 
Post of the 13th of May last. I will only 
read one clause— 


‘* Will our sailors be able to attack? Of 
course, they will, for they are Russians. But 
we must give them an abundance of good and 
rapid ships, and they will soon find out the 
weak points of our new adversary. Dozens of 
vessels, under the command of competent cap- 
tains, may be scattered over all the commercial 
routes of our new enemy and put a stop to his 
universal trade. A month's blockade like this 
will have a singular effect upon that trade, and 
the heaps of gold of which he is so proud will 
almost melt away like snow.”’ 

As regards the urgent necessity of keep- 
ing up our supplies, I must ask the in- 
dulgence of the House to a few facts and 
figures. At the risk of being accused of 
repetition, I will again point out that 
the population, according to the statis- 
tical Return, in the year 1801, amounted 
to 10,472,048; and increased from this 
to 34,000,000 in 1878. That the United 
Kingdom was not dependent on foreign 
countries for the supply of wheat for the 
first 35 years of the present century. 
During the period which has elapsed 


Captain Pim 
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since 1835, a remarkable change has 
taken place; the requirements of an in- 
creased population, the consequent de- 
mand for an increased quantity of food 

have combined to render the country de. 
pendent for two-thirds of its supply of 
food on foreign countries. Of wheat 
alone, it appears that the annual importa- 
tion had risen to a total of grain of all 
kinds, including flour, to 107,521,642 ewt, 
in 1875, and last year to 1,000,000 cyt, 
more. Sir, last year we imported no less 
than 1,000,000 tonsofgrain from America, 
mostly in English vessels. I think I 
have shown that our Mercantile Marine 
is in a most deplorable condition, and 
that, practically, we have no Naval Re- 
serve. I now come tothe second part of 
my Motion—namely, 


“That the Royal Naval Reserve should at 
once be superseded, or at least supplemented, by 
a large increase of Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers ; and that in order to secure efficiency 
such men should be trained on board sea-going 
gunboats stationed round the coast and available 
for service on the shortest notice.”’ 


It is needless to take up the time of the 
House by eulogizing the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers. I can only say 
that in all my experience I have never 
seen more zeal or better drill on board 
the smartest man-of-war than I have 
seen at Liverpool and London on board 
the drill ships used by the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers ; and, moreover, 
they are always on the spot, ready for 
service. Sir, the Government proposed 
to utilize our merchant steam ships in the 
event of war by putting guns on board. 
There never was a greater mistake. 
Our long narrow merchant steam vessels 
are totally unfit tocarry guns. I believe 
they would capsize when light, and getting 
outof coals, or, at allevents, when the guns 
were fired all the rivet-heads would be 
started or fall out, and the vessels never 
see a harbour again. What we want is 
a number of sea-going gun vessels with 
the longest-range guns on board. These 
vessels—of which there has been a 
mechanical drawing for some months 
in the Tea Room—wou!ld cost some 
£30,000, as against £70,000 or £80,000 
fora merchant steamer. What I say to 
the Government is this—Encourage the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, in- 
crease their strength from 500 to 30,000 
at least, and station sea-going gun- 
boats, each carrying a heavy gun, at 
every point where there is water enough 
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tofloatthem. This Force alone, manned 
by Volunteers, would set at defiance any 
and every hostile combination against 
England. Seamen and handy sea-going 
small craft is what England wants, and 
it will go hard with her if she does not 
strain every nerve to obtain them. The 
Navy isthe life’s blood of the nation ; 
good and efficient Reserves are essential 
to it; therefore, Sir, I beg to move the 
Resolution of which I have given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Royal Naval 
Reserve is not adapted for the present require- 
ments of the Nation, and should at once be 
superseded or at least supplemented by a large 
increase of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers ; 
and that, in order to secure efficiency, such men 
should betrained on board sea-going gunboats 
stationed round the Coast and available for ser- 
vice on the shortest notice,” —(Captain Pim,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH regretted that it 
was not possible for him to agree to the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had stated that there were only 500 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, and 
they consisted of three brigades, sta- 
tioned in London, Liverpool, and Bristol. 
The total number of officers and men 
was 1,056, and only 592 were efficient 
men. The question really was, what 
was the best Reserve that could be ob- 
tained? He believed that the first and 
second class of the Royal Naval Reserve 
—composed, as they were, of bond fide 
sailors—were the best kind of Reserve 
we could get. The first-class numbered 
11,753 men, and the second 5,642. But, 
said the hon. and gallant Member, the 
first-class Reserve men would not be 
available in time of war. There he dif- 
fered from the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, and his impression was shared not 
only by his Colleagues, but by almost 
every naval officer he had come into con- 
tact with. In the event of war the 
maritime trade of this country would 
inevitably fall off to some extent, and 
numbers of those men would conse- 
quently be set free for their naval duties. 
If there were 30,000 men in the Royal 
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Naval Volunteers, he thought that 
would be a sufficient resource on which 
to draw for the Navy. He believed 
both classes of the Reserve to be efficient 
men, who knew how to handle a ship, 
and considered that they would be most 
efficient in time of war; but he could 
not say the same of the Royal Naval 
Volunteers, who had not had the same 
practical training at sea. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had spoken 
in somewhat severe terms of the 
seamen of the Mercantile Marine. 
Well, it was not his duty to vindicate 
the character of the seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine; but he might re- 
mind the hon. and gallant Member 
that they had contributed a good deal 
towards the strength of this country, 
that they formed a very powerful body 
of men, and that they performed im- 
portant functions, not for this country 
alone, but for the whole world. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him 
to say any more on this subject. Look- 
ing to the training and experience of 
the men of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
he could only add that he placed great 
reliance upon them, as his Predeces- 
sors had done, though he earnestly 
hoped they might not be called upon. 

Mr. D. JENKINS believed that the 
seamen of to-day were just as competent 
for the duties required of them as those 
of 20 years ago, though, no doubt, owing 
to the extensive employment of steam 
now-a-days, they were less skilled in 
seamanship. As for the Royal Naval 
Reserve, his impression was that there 
were too many dockyard-men, “‘lum- 
pers,’”’ and stevedores among them, and 
that greater care ought to be exercised 
in selecting them. 


Age Pensions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL—AGE PEN- 
SIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, who had the 
following Notice on the Paper :—To call 
attention to the case of certain Green- 
wich Pensioners, who being resident in 
the Colonies, their age pensions were on 
that account suspended from 1865 to 
1876, and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, resi-« 
dence in the Colonies should not be any dis- 
qualification for the enjoyment of Greenwich 
Hospital pensions, and this House is further of 
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opinion that some provision should be made for 
paying the arrears to the men whose pensions 
were on this ground withheld,” 

said, he would urge the House to put a 
little gentle pressure upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who, he was 
sure, would be glad to receive it, in 
order that he might give what was due 
to some 40 poor old fellows who had 
faithfully served their country. He 
could not but think that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Admiralty 
Department would not object to gentle 
pressure being put upon him in order 
that he might be the instrument of doing 
justice to a deserving class of men. The 
Admiralty excluded men who were other- 
wise entitled to pensions, but who were 
in the employment of the Government, 
and that exclusion afforded no ground 
of criticism ; but what was the meaning 
of excluding men whose only fault—if 
it could be called one—was that they 
resided in the Colonies? They were 
surely, while in ourColonial Possessions, 
entitled to all the rights of Englishmen, 
and from length of service and good 
conduct would be awarded pensions if 
in this country, and therefore should re- 
ceive them in the Colonies. Officers 
were not excluded on account of their 
residence in the Colonies, and he thought 
that no distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the officers and the men in this 
respect. For 10 years they had from 
time to time brought their claims before 
the Admiralty ; and he hoped that, being 
so well founded, they would be now 
practically recognized. He would make 
a very earnest appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman and to the House to grant 
this very reasonable request. 

Cartan PRICE supported the appeal 
made by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down on behalf of residents in the 
Colonies who were entitled to Greenwich 
pensions. On this subject he would sug- 
gest, and if he had had an opportunity 
would have moved— 
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“That in any alterations which it may be 
necessary to make in the Greenwich Hospital 
Age Pensions, care should be taken to deal on 
a footing of equality with all persons who, 
under existing regulations would become en- 
titled to them on reaching the required age, 
and who, on entering into an agreement to 
serve in Her Majesty’s Navy for a term of 
years, may reasonably be expected to have made 
these pensions an important factor in their cal- 
culations.”’ 


An Order in Council had been made in 
Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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June last to the effect that, owing to the 
strain on the funds of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, the number and amount of the pen- 
sions granted should be reduced, and it 
limited the number of aged pensioners 
to 7,500. He had no doubt that re- 
trenchment was necessary, but it should 
not be effected at the expense of a par- 
ticular class. In 1865, an Act was 
passed providing that a certain portion 
of the revenues of the Hospital should be 
devoted to the payment of pensions to 
seamen of good conduct who were 55 
years of age or upwards, and had served 
in the Navy a certain time. Of course, 
the result would be an increased strain 
upon the funds of Greenwich Hospital; 
but, he argued, the Admiralty should 
have made this discovery before. How 
was it that the discovery had only now 
been made? How was it a gradual 
retrenchment was not made, begin- 
ning some time ago, and thus avoiding 
the drastic measure of taking away pen- 
sions altogether, and giving the benefit 
of Greenwich age pensions to men not so 
deserving of them, perhaps, as those who 
had been deprived of their allowances? If 
that was shortsighted, what could be 
said of the doings of the Admiralty in 
1875, when the age was actually put 
back from 70 years to 65, thus throwing 
an increased strain upon the funds? He 
was told that one reason for something 
which had been done was that men who 
entered the Service many years ago, and 
who were engaged in the Russian War, 
were arriving at that age which enabled 
them to claim their pension from Green- 
wich Hospital. But what were the 
actuaries of the Admiralty about not to 
have been able to foresee what was going 
to occur? He wished to call the atten- 
tion of hon. Members to the limits pro- 
posed to be fixed by the Admiralty as to 
the number of the Greenwich pensions, 
and point out that there were anoma- 
lies in the present system which he hoped 
would be provided. for. The point he 
wished particularly to raise was, whe- 
ther they were willing to break faith 
with meritorious public servants? He 
thought they were not. In these days 
men were engaged for 10 years in the 
Royal Navy, and at the expiration of 
that period they were to be invited to 
enter upon a further period of 10 years. 
Before doing so, a man naturally looked 
not only to the immediate pay he re- 
ceived, but what he would have in the 
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future, how he got on in the Service, 
and the amount of Greenwich Hospital 
pension to which he would be entitled. 
But, under the Order in Council of which 
he complained, he would be debarred 
from that Greenwich pension. The 
other day he asked the question, whe- 
ther the Order in Council was to apply 
to those who had already engaged to 
serve, or whether it was to apply only 
to future engagements? and the answer 
he received was that the Greenwich 
Hospital age pensions formed no part of 
the agreement under which the men 
served. But would it be denied that 
these men, who had already entered 
upon their second period of service, 
made the existence of these pensions a 
most important factor in their calcula- 
tions? It could not be said that these 
men did not look so far forward as to 
consider the pensions, or that there was 
any uncertainty about them if they 
waited until they were the necessary 
age. The Government sheltered them- 
selves under the plea that these pensions 
were given at the discretion of the Ad- 
niralty; but the pay and pension of 
every servant of the Crown was given at 
discretion. Again, it was said that these 
men were so well paid, and received 
such high pensions, that they ought to 
be in a position to make proper provi- 
sion for their families in the event of 
their death ; but there being no certainty 
as to the amount of pension to which 
they were entitled, how could they be 
sure about making such provision? He 
thought there was much ground for com- 
plaint, especially on the part of second- 
service men, against the present system. 
If he were asked to suggest what ought 
to be done, he would first recommend 
the laying down of the broad and equit- 
able principle as an unalterable rule— 
that, rather than break faith with men 
in the Public Service in this or in any 
other matter, the Government should 
ask the House to grant a certain sum of 
money from the Consolidated Fund, and 
then make any retrenchment they pleased 
in the future. Asa matter of fact, there 
had been grants to Greenwich Hospital 
—in 1870, of £20,000; in 1871, of 
£11,000; and since 1872, of £4,000 
a-year. Another alternative was that 
the dates might be put back which 
would mitigate the hardship of the re- 
cent Order. A third alternative was 
that if the funds would not allow of 9d. 
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a-day being paid to all classes, the rate 
should be reduced to 6d., and the re- 
duced pensions paid to all, instead of 
one class being deprived of pensions. It 
was not wise that men should be allowed 
to leave the Service at the age of 38, 
and that thenceforth they should be kick- 
ing their heels while we did not know whe- 
ther we could lay hold of them or not. 
The average cost of a pensioner, taking 
into consideration the cost of the men to 
be put in their places, was 4s. 9d. a-day, 
and the men might be induced to remain 
in the Service up to the age of 45, by 
giving them 6d.a-day extra, which would 
reduce the cost of a pensioner to 4s. 3d. 
We ought not to give more pay than it 
was necessary to give to procure the 
right article. The way to have a con- 
tented Navy was to give the men plenty 
of work and good food, to maintain strict 
discipline, and kindness; but whatever 
we did, we ought most scrupulously to 
keep faith with the men. He could not, 
by the Rules of the House, press his 
Motion now; but when the Hospital 
Vote came on, he should ask the House 
to consider whether the whole of this 
retrenchment ought to fall on the men, 
or whether any portion of it should be 
borne by the officers, and with that view 
he should move to reduce the Hospital 
Vote by £1,500. 

Sir MASSEY LOPES thought that 
the Government had already in effect 
done what the first part of the Reso- 
lution asked them to do. These pensions 
could not be claimed as a matter of right, 
but were given at the discretion of the 
Government, as was shown by the terms 
of the Act of 1865, which said it should 
be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, 
from time to time, by Order in Council, 
to give such pensions as she thought fit, 
and to prescribe the conditions under 
which they were to be enjoyed. There- 
fore, the Admiralty had not gone beyond 
their powers, and it was within their dis- 
cretion to make alterations. The fact 
was that the amount of the pensions 
had enormously increased during the 
last three or four years. He would re- 
mind the House that in 1877, when 
partly by improved arrangements, and 
partly by the sale of an estate, the in- 
come of the Greenwich Hospital was 
raised by £14,000 a-year, the Government 
thought it a fitting opportunity for re- 
moving what were considered anomalies, 
which were that men in the Colonics 
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should be deprived of pensions, or that 
men who were otherwise employed by 
the Government should lose them; and 
these two concessions increased the de- 
mand on the Greenwich Hospital Fund 
by £3,000 a-year. But when the Go- 
vernment were asked to pay arrears for 
the last 10 years, he could only say, on 
the part of Greenwich Hospital, that the 
funds would not bear it. As regarded 
the Hospital pensions, they were not now 
limited to any number of men. For- 
merly, the men did not exceed 5,000, 
and the amount expended was £48,000. 
But in 1874-5, the number of pensioners 
had increased to 5,925, and the amount 
expended was £56,262. In 1878-9, how- 
ever, the number had increased to 7,497 
_ men, and the amount given to them to 
£78,231, so that the cost in four years 
had been increased by £22,000; and 
there was reason to believe that this 
great increase would go on at the same 
rate, as, according to the present system 
of things, the men were obliged to leave 
the Service after a certain term. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had complained 
of the pensions being small; but Green- 
wich Hospital was a charity, and it could 
scarcely be said that a man with a pen- 
sion of 2s, 6d. a-day was a fit object to 
receive its benefits. Pensions to petty 
officers and others which averaged from 
£30 to £35 a-year could not be con- 
sidered as unsatisfactory ; at any rate, it 
was more than they were entitled to 
under the old system. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) had 
laid down a rule which he thought a very 
good one—namely, that at least £10,000 
a-year should be set aside from the in- 
come of Greenwich Hospital Estates, in 
order to meet an emergency, and they 
had endeavoured to carry out that rule ; 
but this year they were unable to do so, 
the surplus being only £6,000. He 
could only say they very much regretted 
to make these alterations; at the same 
time, he could not think the hardship 
was as great as had been represented. 
Mr. CHILDERS wished to say a few 
words on this subject, as he was prin- 
cipally responsible for the Act of 1865. 
He contended that its operation had 
been beneficial. The great object of it 


was to bring about a state of things 
which should make the seamen who re- 
ceived pensions more comfortable at the 
homes of their friends than they ex- 
perienced at Greenwich Hospital. 


Sir Massey Lopes 


Hay- 
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ing introduced the Act referred to, and 
also the Act of 1870, he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the financial aspect 
of this question. From the first, they 
appropriated in pensions and on the 
school,'the whole income of the Hospital 
Estates, barring a surplus of £10,000 
a-year, which should be set aside for a 
time of war, when the strain on the 
Hospital funds might be very heavy 
indeed. But little by little there had 
been a tendency to bring fresh burdens 
on the Hospital. First, the Merchant 
Service had obtained grants, then the 
age for the higher pension had been re- 
duced from 70 to 65, then the children 
of officers were supported at private 
establishments ; and then pensioners in 
the Colonies were adinitted to the Green- 
wich allowance; although, under the 
former system, no seaman resident in 
the Colonies ever dreamt of being ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the Hospital. 
They were not, therefore, entitled to the 
pension which took the place of those 
benefits. The Government, however, 
had thought fit, of their great bounty, 
to extend that advantage to seamen in 
the Colonies; and, having granted that 
boon, there would be some difficulty in 
refusing the arrears. The success of the 
Artillery and Engineer officers in India 
with respect to their arrears was a pre- 
cedent difficult to resist. He would, 
however, earnestly hope that the Ad- 
miralty would adhere to the financial 
scheme originally laid down. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that the pen- 
sioners in the Colonies had a strong 
claim on the Admiralty for the arrears 
which appeared to be due. The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
had done good service to these persons 
and to the Navy by bringing the subject 
before the House. With regard to the 
question which his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Price) had brought for- 
ward, he waited with some interest the 
statement on the part of the Admiralty. 
He always understood that in conse- 
quence of the loss of the pension fund 
by the sale of the Estates, as there wasa 
constant increment in their value, it had 
been recognized in the debates that the 
Consolidated Fund must be fairly 
chargeable for any increase of the pen- 
sions. Though the Greenwich Hospital 
might in days gone by have been con- 
sidered as a charitable institution, yet 
these were pensions and not charitable 
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ayments. He thought his hon. and 
gallant Friend was perfectly justified in 
contending that every boy who entered 
the Navy for the future should be made 
aware that he entered it under fresh 
regulations, and that every person now 
in the Navy ought to have that which he 
had a fair right to expect and which he 
saw his comrades obtaining, unless he 
had been told that he was not to obtain 
it. Therefore, the clearest intimation 
ought to be given to the parents of boys 
entering at 14 that they were to expect 
a different scale of pensions. He quite 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
that whatever charge might be thrown 
on the Consolidated Fund faith ought to 
be kept with the seaman. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would give 
his earnest support to the case of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester. 
He contended that good faith should be 
kept with the sailors who had entered 
the Service under certain regulations. 

Mr. RAMSAY hoped that the system of 
pensions would not give a certain num- 
ber of seamen advantages over others. 
Any such system would prove very unde- 
sirable, and would promote ill-feeling 
among the men. ° 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he cordially 
concurred in the observations which 
had fallen both from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) and his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend behind him (Captain 
Price), that good faith should be kept 
with the sailor and the public servant, 
and that any sacrifice which was neces- 
sary ought to be made in order to keep 
good faith. He did not admit, however, 
that good faith had not been kept with 
the sailor in this case. His right hon. 
Friend pointed out that these Green- 
wich Hospital pensions were a substitute 
for admission into the Hospital. Every 
man had not a right to enter, but the 
men who applied were received at the 
discretion of the authorities of Green- 
wich Hospital. In lieu of that admis- 
sion, the Act provided that it should be 
lawful for Her Majesty, ‘‘ from time to 
time,” by Order in Council, to appoint 
such pensions as She might think fit, 
&c. Now, if words meant anything, the 
words ‘‘ from time to time’? meant that 
the pensions granted should be, from 
time to time, revised by the Admiralty. 
The real fact was that there was a fund 
intrusted to the Admiralty for distribu- 
tion under certain regulations which 








they were bound to lay down from timo 


ito time. Any person allowed a certain 


portion of that fund was entitled to it 
for the rest of his life; it could not be 
taken from him without a breach of 
faith. The Admiralty had reeoommended 
Her Majesty’s Government to pass an 
Order in Council limiting the number of 
persons who were entited to pensions to 
the maximum number which had yet 
been reached—a course which had been 
proved to be necessary by the very large 
number of pensioners. Seeing that the 
fund was being drawn upon so largely, 
it had been thought right to limit the 
number to 7,500 persons. As he read 
the Act of Parliament, no seaman in the 
Navy had an actual right to any pension. 
A pension might be granted, and every 
seaman had a right to expect that the 
trustees of the fund would divide it pro- 
perly. Who, then, were the persons 
entitled to pensions? A pension, it 
should be remembered, was not a reward 
for good conduct or for superior intelli- 
gence. It was a gratuity out of the 
funds which the nation possessed to sea- 
men who had served their country well 
and who had reached an age when such 
a gratuity became desirable or necessary 
to them. Of course, no one who had 
not a good character could receive a 
pension. It might, however, be his mis- 
fortune and not his fault that he had not 
become a petty officer. Then came the 
question whether such a man might not, 
on the whole, be better entitled to an 
increase of his means of subsistence than 
othermen who were receiving more money 
per week? In his judgment, the Ad- 
miralty had acted rightly, on the whole, 
in distributing this limited fund among 
a large number of men whose naval 
pensions were small, instead of giving 
it to men who were comparatively well 
off. He thought they were bound to 
distribute it to meet the necessities of 
the greatest number. As to the pay- 
ment of arrears, that would simply be 
equivalent to taking the money from 
somebody else. His own opinion was 
that these men had been treated with 
great liberality. The pensions which 
now. existed were a substitute for the 
eligibility to go into Greenwich Hos- 
pital. It was clear that a man residing 
at Melbourne or in New Zealand would 
not leave his friends and come over here 
in order that his claims for admission to 
Greenwich Hospital might be considered. 
Reference had been made to the heavy 
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sums which the House was asked to 
vote annually for pensions, and he con- 
fessed that in proposing those Votes he 
felt a certain amount of alarm lest Par- 
liament should say that they were be- 
coming too onerous. 


COAL MINES—HAYDOCK COLLIERY 


EXPLOSION.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. MACDONALD rose to call at- 
tention to the evidence tendered at the 
inquiry into the cause of the Haydock 
Explosion, whereby over 190 lives were 
sacrificed; also to the verdict of the 
jury, which ran as follows :— 


‘‘ We believe there has been a fouling of air 
connected with an outburst, or fall of roof; but 
by whom the gas was ignited there is no evi- 
dence to show. The explosion was caused by a 
faulty ventilation, and by an accumulation of 
gas in goaves near Evans’s Place, which has 
been expelled from thence by a fall of roof, as- 
sisted by other fouling which was known to 
exist previous to the explosion by the firemen 
and others ;”’ 


and the following recommendations :— 


‘* There should be two firemen’s reports, one 
for each shift, and that the ventilation should be 
in future carried out according to the wishes of 
the Government Inspectors. The lamp system is 
good, but requires better supervision, and ese 
pecially the machine to fasten the lead rivets 
should not be left carelessly in the mine.”’ 

The hon. Member said that, after the 
discussion on mining accidents, not long 
ago, he would not have claimed the 
attention of the House had not the ques- 
tion been one of a very serious cha- 
racter. On December 26th, 1868, an 
explosion occurred in Haydock Colliery 
by which 26 persons lost their lives. An 
inquest was held, and the Inspector 
reported in terms not very flattering to 
the manager. He stated that there had 
undoubtedly been an accumulation of 
gas. Now, in any well-managed col- 
liery an accumulation of gas ought not 
to be allowed to exist. It was a crime 
to permit such accumulation. If gas 


was there, workmen ought not to be | 


there. But the workmen, in this case, 
were allowed to go into the colliery, an 
explosion occurred, and 26 persons lost 
their lives. One would have thought 
that after that calamity, there would 
have been extra care and skill in the 
management of this mine; but in July, 
1869, there was another explosion in it, 


and 59 persons lost their lives by that 


explosion. Within eight months an 
explosion occurred under nearly the 
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| same circumstances, the only difference 
\being that the Inspector declared that 
‘the mine was well managed, and the 
‘manager was an “exceedingly good 
manager.” How a destruction of 85 
lives by explosion by gas could result 
under the management of a good 
manager, he was totally unable to see. 
He might be told that there was neglect 
on the part of those who were under the 
manager; but he had yet to learn that 
the owner or the manager of a mine 
could relieve himself from the obligation 
imposed on him by the Mines Inspection 
|Act. If the manager was not aware of 
the accumulation of gas, his ignorance 
was acrime. In about nine years after 
the explosion last referred to, the country 
| was startled, on the 7th of June, by that 
terrible explosion which took place at 
this mine, whereby 195 persons lost their 
lives. The Home Secretary sent down 
a legal gentleman to see that the inquiry 
on the subject was properly conducted. 
That inquiry was, he (Mr. Macdonald) 
thought, searching and complete. It 
lasted about 10 days. Nearly 200 wit- 
nesses were examined. Many witnesses 
told the tale of the condition of this 
mine. One gentleman was so irreverent 
as to place the accident on Him who 
rules the affairs of this world. But the 
evidence told an entirely different tale. 
He had collected statements of a few 
of the witnesses to show that if the mine 
had been worked carefully or skilfully, 
the manager must have known the 
actual condition of the mine. He 
was able to produce evidence from 
various witnesses to the effect that many 
of the workmen were aware for long 
periods before the explosion that there 
was an accumulation of gas in the mine. 
At the coroner’s inquest, three witnesses 
appeared in connection with the manage- 
ment. The first, who was a foreman, 
stated that there was no gas in the mine ; 
but on cross-examination he had to ad- 
mit that during weeks before gas had 
been oozing out and showing itself in 
| the goaf, that barriers had to be put up, 
and that he had never communicated 
| these facts to the manager of the mine. 
| Next, the certified manager stated that 
it was not a gassy mine; but he admitted 
‘that he had seen gas in it. Then came 
| Mr. Chadwick, the manager, the effect 
|of whose evidence was that the men 
under him were permitted to make 
magazines of gas which might at any 








j moment explode and destroy the lives of 
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the miners, and that they thought these 
things were too trifling to deserve notice. 
Although the Inspector of the district 
called it a well-managed mine, it was 
acknowledged that none of the discipline 
requisite for safety was observed. The 
experts ascribed the explosion to a 
sudden outburst of gas, but three ex- 
perienced Inspectors of mines were called 
—Mr. J. Dickenson, Mr. Hall, and Mr. 
Hedley—and their testimony went to 
show that no sudden outburst of gas 
was necessary to account for the ex- 
plosion, and that it had been occasioned 
by defective ventilation. He might be 
told that he ought to leave the Govern- 
ment to deal with that matter in its own 
way in consultation with their Law 
Officers; but if he took that course, the 
subject would probably lie over for an- 
other six or seven months, during which 
time they would, perhaps, have other 
calamities of the same kind occurring 
that would obliterate the Haydock 
disaster from men’s minds. In 1875, 
143 persons were killed near Barnsley 
by an explosion in a mine in which, ac- 
cording to the verdict of a jury, the 
general and special rules of the colliery 
had been disregarded ; but nothing had 
been done in that case. Again, *in 
October last, 209 persons were killed at 
Blantyre Colliery, and the inquiry dis- 
closed that every rule for the good ‘go- 
vernment of the mine had been neglected, 
that men were allowed to do what they 
liked, to use naked lights, and to fire 
shots. But the person under whose 
management that occurred was still 
manager of the mine; and so far as he 
knew, not one sixpence was the manager 
compelled to pay for the destitution he 
brought upon the homes of the 209 per- 
sons who were killed. No step had been 
taken to make anyone answer in a Court 
for what had happened. : About 25 years 
ago, when two serious colliery accidents 
had occurred in Scotland, one through 
fire-damp and the other through men 
falling down an unprotected mine, the 
Procurator Fiscal of the district brought 
the managers of the mine before a jury 
at Glasgow on a charge of murder; and 
though the verdict was ‘‘ Not proven,” 
the practical effect was to put a stop to 
similar accidents. For more than 20 
years they had not known a similar ac- 
cident, and shaft accidents were unknown. 
He was confident that that would be the 
result whenever the owners or managers 
of a mine were put on their trial; and 
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he could say, from what he had himself 
seen after the Blantyre explosion, that 
popular indignation demanded the trial 
of those whose negligence had been cul- 
pable. If they were not to be punished, 
the Government ought at once to insti- 
tute an order of merit for the destruction 
of life. These constant disasters pro- 
duced a feeling of deep resentment in 
the mining districts, and unless Parlia- 
ment took steps in the matter, it was to 
be feared that the miners would become 
so exasperated by the constant and pre- 
ventable destruction of the lives of their 
friends and relatives that they would 
take the law into their own hands. He 
was prevented by the Rules of the House 
from moving the Resolution which it 
was his intention to have done; but he 
called upon the Government to institute 
an active system of inspection and in- 
quiry, and to take measures that of- 
fenders against the existing mining laws 
should be severely punished. 

Mr. BELL, who had had some con- 
siderable experience as a coal-owner, 
said, he had had many opportunities of 
judging of Inspectors of mines; and he 
was bound to say, as the result of his 
observation, that, generally speaking, no 
gentlemen more carefully and honestly 
performed their duties than those selected 
by the Government. It was a question, 
however, whether the Inspectors did not, 
in many instances, have too much im- 
posed upon them. It was impossible 
frequently to examine sufficiently closely 
the various ramifications of a coal mine ; 
but there ought to be no difficulty in 
determining whether or not the ventila- 
tion was defective. Hehad been surprised 
in some calculations he had made—and 
which had been verified—to find what 
immense destructive forces were con- 
tained in a few thousand feet of gas 
which might easily be allowed to accu- 
mulate; but which, by constant care, 
could easily to detected and measured. 
The difficulty which colliery managers 
had to overcome, therefore, was to in- 
troduce sufficient air into the mine to 
dilute all the gas in it below the ex- 
ploding point. He therefore considered 
it erroneous on the part of the hon. 
Member for Stafford to deny the exist- 
ence of sudden outbursts of gas. These 
sudden outbursts rendered it imperative 
on the part of coal owners to have a 
large excess of ventilating power, which 
therefore, in the ordinary conditions of 
the mine, gave a great margin of safety, 
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He thought a different organization in 
the mode of inspection might produce 
satisfactory results in reducing the 
number of accidents and the consequent 
loss of life. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL urged that many 
accidents arose from the ignorance of 
miners as to the atmospheric conditions 
in which they worked. Their reckless- 
ness was otherwise unaccountable. He 
could give instances of negligence which 
he had noticed on the part of workmen 
in several mines which he had visited in 
South Yorkshire. In one case, an igno- 
rant man, who was showing a party of 
ladies through a mine, came upon a 
“blower” of gas, and having a naked 
light in his hand, lit the gas and pro- 
duced a flame as large as the great jets 
of light often seen in the streets of 
London when a gaspipe without a tap 
was lighted. In each of the mines to 
which he referred disastrous accidents 
had afterwards occurred, over 200 lives 
being lost through one of them, and 150 
lives through a second. He believed 
that the theory of a ‘‘sudden outburst 
of gas’”’ was often made to cover cases 
of pure and simple negligence. Al- 


though, undoubtedly, there were sudden 
outbursts of gas, yet there was generally 
plenty of warning of such an event by 
the bulging of the coal; and he did not 


believe one-half the accidents conve- 
niently attributed to them were actually 
caused by them. He believed if the 
Home Secretary would act on the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald), and prosecute and 
punish, in all cases of proved negligence, 
the parties responsible, they would soon 
find a large diminution in the number 
of accidents. 

Stir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that the hon. Member for Stafford 
had pursued a somewhat inconvenient 
course on the present occasion. He had 
brought a serious charge against the 
owner of a particular mine in which an 
accident had occurred, and had read ex- 
tracts from the evidence given at the 
Coroner’s inquest. He must be aware 
that the subject was under the considera- 


tion of his right hon. Friend the Secre- | 


tary of State, and that it would be im- 
possible for him at present to express 
any opinion, either adverse or favour- 
able. Not long ago there was an inte- 
resting discussion on this question. The 
hon. Member might, he thought, be 
content with that, as far as the general 
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case was concerned ; and he was hardly 
justified in asking the Secretary of State 
to give an opinion on this particular 
case. The debate which had taken place 
had been so far satisfactory that it had 
produced an instructive speech from the 
hon. Member for Hartlepool (Mr. Bell) 
and an interesting narrative from the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll). 
As soon as the Government heard of 
the accident at the Haydock Colliery, 
they sent down a legal gentleman to 
conduct the inquiry and to report to the 
Home Office. The hon. Member for 
Stafford was wrong in supposing that 
it was imperative upon the Home Secre- 
tary to send all Reports upon mine 
accidents to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. In this case, however, the Re- 
port of the gentleman who had been 
sent down to assist the Inspector, as well 
as the Report of the Inspector himself, 
had been laid beforetwo eminent counsel, 
in order to ascertain whether there had 
been an infringement of the law, and if 
so, whether a prosecution could be sus- 
tained? Upon the opinion of those 
gentlemen being received, the Home 
Secretary would not be found shirking 
the responsibility which attached to him. 
No Secretary of State who ever admi- 
nistered the affairs of the Home Depart- 
ment was more ready to listen to abuses 
or to complaints which might be brought 
under his notice. He understood the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Staf- 
ford to express a wish that the Go- 
vernment would make inquiry, and if 
there was negligence proved, to prose- 
cute. The Home Secretary had always 
done that. Under the circumstances. he 
did not think the House would desire to 
prolong the discussion. 

| Mr. BELL explained that he had 
| expressed no opinion upon this parti- 
| cular explosion. 

| Mr. BURT thought the Under Secre- 
tary of State was scarcely justified in 
| complaining of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) for 
having broughtforward this question. No 
doubt, it was a very inconvenient mode 
‘in which to raise the discussion, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, his hon. 
Friend would hardly be justified in 
taking the steps he had taken; but it 
ought to be borne in mind that this was 
| the close of the Session, and there would 
/be no other opportunity this year of 
calling attention to the subject. In most 
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experts, mining engineers, and others— 
he would not say that they acted dis- 
honestly—always endeavoured to show 
that the accident had occurred from a 
sudden outburst of gas; whereas, as a 
general rule, the facts were too patent 
that the mine itself had been a complete 
magazine of gas, the gas having been 
allowed to accumulate in immense quan- 
tities all over the workings. He was not 
at all denying that outbursts of gas did 
frequently occur, and he knew that a 
pit which might be safe at one moment 
might, from a sudden fall of the roof, 
become altogether unsafe. That wasall 
the more likely to occur if there were 
not a sufficient margin of good ventila- 
tion to provide for such casualties; but 
while he did not at all question that 
these outbursts of gas did occur, he 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) that such 
outbursts were made a sort of mask to 
cover general mismanagement and bad 
ventilation. He agreed with the Under 
Secretary, and was satisfied that the 
hon. Member for Stafford would en- 
dorse the opinion, that the present Home 
Secretary had shown every disposition 
to see the law properly enforced. But 
while acknowledging this, he thought 
that in cases like the explosions at Blan- 
tyre and Haydock, where there had been 
such continual mismanagement, or, at 
any rate, very bad ventilation and laxity 
of discipline, it would have a good effect 
if the certificates of the managers were 
suspended. It would even be better to 
take a stronger step in cases where gross 
mismanagement occurred, by providing 
that those who were guilty of such mis- 
management should be tried for man- 
slaughter. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
when he saw the Motion on the Paper, 
he thought it right to acquaint the hon. 
Member for Stafford with the fact that 
it was absolutely impossible for him to 
express any opinion upon the question 
at the present moment. The Report of 
the inquiry had only been for a few days 
in his hands, and he had thought the 
best course he could take under the cir- 
cumstances was that which he had very 
often adopted before—namely, to ask for 
the advice of gentlemen of eminence in 
the Legal Profession, and to ascertain 
whether any offence had been committed 
against the law; and, if so, whether 
there was reasonable evidence on which 
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to institute a prosecution. It would 
then rest entirely with the Secretary of 
State whether there should be a pro- 
secution or not. He did not intend to 
shirk any of the responsibility ; but he 
was quite sure hon. Members would 
agree that the first step was to get the 
best advice, and to find out whether there 
had been an offence against the law or 
not. There was one observation which 
he wished to make. He desired to have 
it fully known all over the country that 
the Government intended to place the 
managers of collieries on precisely the 
same footing as the captains of vessels. 
Everyone knew, as a matter of fact, 
that the Board of Trade frequently in- 
stituted an inquiry as to whether the 
captain of a vessel should not be de- 
prived of his certificate on account of 
proved incapacity or negligence. What 
he wanted to show clearly, not only for 
his own guidance, but for the guidance 
of those who came after him, was that 
under the Mines Regulation Act, those 
who held certificates as managers of 
mines were to be dealt with precisely in 
the same manner as those who held cer- 
tificates of competency as commanders 
of vessels. Most persons looked upon 
that section of the Act of Parliament as 
a dead letter; but he wished to prove 
that it was a living reality. If there was 
proved incapacity or negligence, there 
was no right to endanger the lives of 
the workers in a mine by continuing a 
certificate. The question of ventilation 
was another matter which must be in- 
quired into, quite irrespective of whether 
a prosecution was to take place or not; 
and in this case there must also be an 
inquiry whether the Inspector ought to 
have found out before the explosion 
whether the ventilation of the mine was 
defective. That question must be care- 
fully considered, although he had no 
wish, at the present moment, to attach 
the smallest blame to the Inspector, as 
he had formed no opinion one way or 
the other. It was undoubtedly, how- 
ever, a question that this, and all other 
cases, ought to receive careful considera- 
tion from the Secretary of State for the 
time being. He would only add that in 
every case where negligence was proved, 
it was his intention, whether the offenders 
were high or low, toputthe law in motion. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER thought it 
was evident, from the history of the 
Haydock explosion, that there had been 
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an accumulation of gas in the mine. 
The question, therefore, to determine 
was whether the inspection which failed 
to detect the accumulation was effective 
or not, and what steps were taken to 
secure a proper inspection. He was of 
opinion that until they fixed the re- 
sponsibility upon those who were 
responsible for the management of the 
mines, they would make no effectual 
provision against the repetition of these 
terrible disasters. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS referred the 
hon. Member, as an answer to his re- 
marks, to the Instructions which had 
been issued to the Inspectors of Mines 
during the last 12 months. 

Mr. BELL remarked, that the In- 
spectors were fully worked, and that 
what was required was an additional 
staff, if more efficient inspection were 
required. : 

Mr. MACDONALD pointed out that 
in most of the previous accidents it was 
declared on inquiry that the cause of 
the explosion was bad ventilation. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he had placed 
a Motion on the Paper to the effect that, 
considering it was stipulated by the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention that reforms, 
to be agreed upon later between the 
two Powers, should be introduced into 
the government, and for the protection 
of the Christian and other subjects of 
the Porte in Asiatic Turkey, the House 
was of opinion that before such Agree- 
ment was finally concluded, Parliament 
should have an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion on these reforms, and on 
the guarantees to be provided for their 
execution. Though he was precluded 
by the Forms of the House from moving 
his Resolution, as one Amendment to 
the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair had been already negatived, he 
was very anxious to state some reasons 
that might be urged in justification of 
it, and he still hoped that he would 
receive from the Government an assur- 
ance which would render it unne- 
cessary if he had had the opportunity 
of taking the sense of the House upon 
it. He stated the other day that no- 
thing could be further from his inten- 
tion or desire than to revive the discus- 
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sion which took place in the protracted 
debate last week, and to that promise he 
should now most rigorously and sery- 
pulously adhere. The past had been 
sufficiently complained of, and his ob. 
servations should now be directed to the 
future. A misapprehension prevailed 
in certain quarters that in bringing for- 
ward this Motion, he desired to make 
a complaint against the Government, 
because they were not ready to state to 
the House the reforms which they 
thought should be introduced into 
Asiatic Turkey, and also the guarantees 
which, in their opinion, would be neces- 
sary for the execution of those reforms, 
Nothing would be more unjust and con- 
trary to common sense than to make 
such a complaint against the Govern- 
ment. He was willing to leave it to 
their discretion as to the time when 
they should make a statement respecting 
those reforms and guarantees. All he 
asked was that whenever the time ar- 
rived, the English people, through the 
House of Commons, should have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon the subject. He had heard the re- 
mark repeated since the debate of last 
week—‘‘ What is the use of talking any 
more about this question? The Go- 
vernment are supported by an over- 
whelming majority, and there is no good 
in crying over the past.” But it was a 
mistake to suppose that everything con- 
nected with the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention had been concluded. A sort of 
partnership had been entered into, but 
the terms of it were left to be deter- 
mined in the future. The Anglo-Turkish 
Convention stated that the Sultan pro- 
mised England to introduce reforms, to 
be agreed upon later between the two 
Powers, in the government and for the 
protection of the Christian and other 
subjects of the Porte in Asiatic Turkey. 
The whole of that language showed 
that the Convention was prospective so 
far as the reforms were concerned, and 
surely it was not an unreasonable pro- 
posal that the Parliament of England 
should have some voice in determining 
their adequacy or inadequacy. ‘The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
Ministers had repeated the determina- 
tion of the Government that this Con- 
vention should not be a sham, but a 
reality. It was their avowed inten- 
tion, not simply to protect English 
interests in the East, but to introduce 
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good government for these unfortunate 
people in Asiatic Turkey, in place of 
misgovernment. So far as the Govern- 
ment effected that object, they would 
find in him a willing and humble sup- 
orter. Referring to one of the Blue 
Books on Turkey, issued last year, he 
found there the declared and emphatic 
opinion of the Government on this sub- 
‘ect. It was to the effect that the 
whole history of the Ottoman Empire, 
since it had been admitted into the 
European concert by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, showed that the Porte was 
powerless to guarantee the execution 
of reforms in its Provinces by Turkish 
officials, who accepted them with reluc- 
tance and neglected them with impu- 
nity. If that was the settled opinion 
of the Government 18 months ago, 
what had happened since to give them 
any greater confidence in the ability of 
the Porte to guarantee the execution 
of reforms? ‘The conclusion at which 
he arrived was that one might as well 
whistle to the wind or talk to the tide 
as to attempt to reform the Government 
of Turkey, unless guarantees were pro- 
vided outside of Turkey. In a re- 
markable despatch of January, 1877, 
Lord Salisbury said that the happiness 
of the people in the Turkish Provinces 
absolutely depended on the personal 
fitness of their local governors; that 
the system of Turkish government, as 
recently administered, gave little chance 
of securing the personal fitness of local 
governors in an emergency; and that 
capable men might occasionally be ap- 
pointed ; but it almost invariably hap- 
pened that favouritism and corruption 
were the means for securing patronage. 
The noble Lord then went on to observe 
that if, by chance, a capable man 
should be appointed, he was certain to 
be removed, unless he was willing to 
pay a higher bribe for his continuance 
in office than the bribe offered from 
head-quarters for his removal. It was, 
said the noble Lord, perfectly vain 
to expect any improvement in the 
condition of these Provinces, unless you 
removed these abuses, and obtained 
some guarantees as to the character 
of the local Governors. Winding up 
with a significant and important sen- 
tence, the noble Lord stated that it was 
absolutely hopeless to expect to find any 
remedy for these abuses which was not 
external to the Turkish Government. 
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After that despatch from one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, it might fairly be 
put to the Government—‘‘ If you mean 
to be satisfied with reforms without out- 
side guarantees, there never was such an 
idle sham or mockery as this Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, so far as it can 
secure better government for Turkey.” 
They were thus brought face to face 
with this dilemma, from which they 
could not escape. If they wished to 
give reality to these reforms, they must 
be prepared to apply external pressure 
on the Porte; or, in other words, to 
adopt a policy of coercion, heard of so 
much last year. His contention was 
that the Government ought not to adopt 
such a policy, without the people of this 
country having an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion upon it. Would 
the Government be able to displace local 
Governors, appointed under a system of 
corrupt favouritism, without such offi- 
cials struggling to maintain their pri- 
vileges? Was England prepared to 
incur the responsibility of sanctioning 
domestic slavery, which was engrained 
into social life in Asiatic Turkey ? 
By the 61st Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, Europe, and not England 
alone, made itself responsible, in a cer- 
tain way, for the good government of a 
great part of Asiatic Turkey—Armenia. 
That Treaty specially guaranteed the 
Sultan against the raids of Kurds and 
Circassians, and in return the Sultan ~ 
promised to introduce reforms, the car- 
rying out of which Europe promised 
to superintend. But, by an Act subse- 
quently made known, the English Go- 
vernment separated themselves from the 
rest of Europe, and made themselves 
responsible for good government in Asia 
Minor. It seemed to him that if we 
were going to undertake a work which 
might be as great in its proportions as 
administering another India, the people 
of this country had at least the right, 
before the terms on which that work 
should be undertaken were finally de- 
cided, to have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion, not only on what 
was going to be done, but on the 
manner in which it ought to be done. 
The people had also a right to demand 
an opportunity of seeing whether the 
reforms, finally agreed upon between 
England and Turkey separately, would 
work harmoniously with that under- 
standing arrived at by all Europe to 
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guarantee reforms as far as Armenia 
was concerned. He had kept his pro- 
mise of not making any reference to the 
past, and he had confined his remarks 
entirely to the future; but he thought 
that, now peace had been concluded, 
and there being no longer any cause for 
further secrecy, it was a most reason- 
able request that the Government should 
take Parliament into confidence before 
it resolved to enter upon an act which 
might vitally affect the future of this 
country. The Privileges of Parliament 
were at stake on this question ; for did 
not its control over expenditure become 
simply a farce when it was called upon 
to vote money and deprived of any 
power of controlling the causes which 
rendered the expenditure of money ne- 
cessary? He therefore appealed to the 
Government to return to the good old 
practice of taking the House into their 
counsels, and to undertake that they would 
not enter into engagements which would 
throw upon Parliament and the coun- 
try great responsibilities, without first 
having obtained their sanction and ap- 
proval. 

Mr. E. JENKINS would venture to 
address a few words to the House in the 
same spirit which had animated his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney. He 
admitted that last week an amnesty had 
been granted to the Government for all 
past offences, and their policy must now 
be taken to be accepted by the House 
and adopted by the country; but Par- 
liament was now all the more entitled to 
call on the Government to explain the 
manner in which they proposed to carry 
out that policy. He complained that 
there had been a misunderstanding out- 
of-doors as to the object of those who in 
the House asked for information from 
the Government on this subject. They 
did not want the Government to lay the 
complete scheme before the House ; but 
they were anxious to know exactly to 
what extent the Government had pledged 
this country in regard to the good go- 
vernment of so enormous a country. It 
was not fair to charge those who chose 
to criticize the manner in which the 
Government had carried out what they 
called their Imperial policy with a con- 
nection with the Manchester school of 
politicians, which was just now in de- 
served disgrace. The Convention itself 
was also thoroughly misunderstood in 
the country. It was over-estimated. A 


Ur. Fawcett 


constituent of his had written to him 

describing the occupation of Cyprus as 

one of the grandest events in Lord 

Beaconsfield’s career; but, so far from 

it being a grand event, in the sense of a 
great Imperial annexation, it was no- 

thing of the kind; and it was a thing 
full of nothing but danger, obligation, 

and expense. If the‘language, as set 
forth in one of the despatches of Lord 
Salisbury to Sir Austen Layard, sug. 
gesting the Convention, really meant 
anything, it was that it was in the con- 
templation of the Government to supply 
the Sublime Porte with that force which 
it did not itself possess. The noble Lord 
pointed out that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment was incapable of enforcing in 
Turkey that organization which was 
essential to the stability of the Govern- 
ment of the country, and that an ex- 
ternal force should come in and guaran- 
tee that stability. Therefore, he (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) must ask, what did the Govern- 
ment mean to do? It would seem that 
their design was not only to introduce 
external force, but that the exercise of 
it was to preserve the power of Ottoman 
rule in Turkey. But what a useless and 
untrustworthy guarantee that would be! 
As the matter stood at that moment, he 
would ask whether the Government had 
any idea of supplying that external 
force, and through the medium of Otto- 
man organization? He was willing to 
consider first the scheme of the Go- 
vernment in reference to Turkey in Asia, 
and they were entitled to criticize it. 
They found that the Convention did ex- 
press, in a loose way, that scheme, and, 
therefore, he must ask the Government 
how they proposed to carry it out, and, 
first, to what extent had they pledged 
the resources of this country? The (o- 
vernment had stated that they had not 
added to our responsibilities in the least; 
but when they read the terms of these 
despatches, how could the House recon- 
cile the one with the other. He would 
not ask the Government to go into the 
details of the scheme, but to give the 
House some notion of the principles of 
the policy which they proposed to carry 
out. The only thing which they knew 
at present was that the Government had 
undertaken the duty of fighting Russia 
when she next invaded Turkey. Did 
not that involve an enormous obligation? 
The Government ought to explain what 





they meant to do. He would refer 
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to the om of Sir William Barron 
and Mr. Rumbold, to show that the 
fnancial condition of Turkey was fright- 
ful; there was absolute chaos in the ad- 
ministration. In a country of 660,000 
square miles, and with 6,050,000 inha- 
pitants in 1867-8, the whole amount 
collected in tithe—the principal source of 
revenue—was 1s.53d. per head. All the 
schemes for reforming the system of col- 
lecting the tithes had utterly failed, and 
no means had been devised for super- 
seding the old method of farming the 
revenues. This system enabled the 
farmers of the tithe to oppress the 
people by demanding the payment of 
increased amounts, and it was well 
known that a system of absolute corrup- 
tion existed throughout the country. 
Were the Government going to intro- 
duce a new system, or to compel the 
Sublime Porte to make reforms, not only 
in regard to taxation, but in the admi- 
nistration of justice, upon which the 
future welfare of the country would de- 
pend? Did the Government intend to 


undertake the administration of a bank- 
rupt country, and to enforce the carrying 
out of reforms; or had they simply en- 
tered into a paper contract for the effect, 


ing of reforms which the Porte never 
intended to carry out? That was a 
question which might fairly be asked of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
ought to state frankly what were the 
intentions of the Government. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER : I cannot wonder at the anxiety 
which all hon. Members of this House 
must feel as to the position in which we 
stand in regard to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention and the agreements into 
which we have entered on a very im- 
portant and difficult question. I should 
be the last person to complain of either 
of the hon. Gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed us to-night for expressing their 
opinions on the subject. At the same 
time, I am bound to say that during the 
whole of their addresses, and especially 
that of the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins), I could not help asking 
myself, cud bono this discussion at the pre- 
sentmoment? Our position, I think, isa 
tolerably intelligible one, and I must say 
Thad some difficulty in understanding the 
“naerad questions which the hon. Mem- 

er for Dundee wished to put. He has 
raised a great many difficulties, and 
has stated with great truth a number 
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of the obstacles inseparable from any 
attempt to improve the administration 
of any portion of the Turkish Empire— 
I have not a word to say against his 
description of the innate difficulties with 
which we have to contend. And when 
it was asked how this and that is to be 
done, and when it was argued that the 
task is impossible, I think that the hon. 
Member is conceivably right, and that 
the task may, after all, prove above our 
strength; but, at any rate, the possi- 
bility of its accomplishment is not ad- 
vanced by a discussion on details such 
as the hon. Member has mentioned. 
We have entered into a perfectly intel- 
ligible agreement, and we have under- 
taken certain obligations towards Turkey 
in respect of her defence of her Asiatic 
Provinces from future attacks by Russia, 
and as the consideration or complement 
of that undertaking, Turkey has promised 
to enter into an agreement with us as 
to the carrying out of certain reforms. 
That Agreement of itself shows that 
these reforms will require very great 
care, and they will have to be elabo- 
rately discussed between the two Powers ; 
but there is no good in the world in 
beginning by saying they are things 
that cannot be done. The arguments 
of the hon. Member, that particular 
reforms can never be effected, reminds 
me of the old puzzle of Achilles and the 
Tortoise, in which it was proved that, 
under certain conditions, Achilles would 
never overtake the Tortoise; the answer 
to such a contention was solvitur ambu- 
lando; the result will expose the hon. 
Member’s fallacy. We have hope of a 
certain amount of success; and we are 
already in communication with the 
Porte in regard to various points of 
detail which are well understood, and 
have already been the subject of a good 
deal of examination in the Congress, in 
the Andrassy Note, and in other ways. 
What we hope to do is to induce the 
Porte to enter into an agreement to 
effect such reforms as we can persuade 
them is desirable; and they will give 
specific guarantees for the carrying out 
of those reforms. To say that by any 
possible reforms we could at once put 
the Turkish Empire into the position of 
countries like France or Germany would, 
of course, be absurd. What we hope 
to do, and what there is a probability of 
our doing, is to materially improve the 
administration of those Provinces in cer- 
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tain particulars which are of a vital 
character. There are, in particular, 
three great departments to which we 
intend to direct our attention — the 
revenue, the judicial system, and the 
police. Our object will be to bring 
about practical improvements which will 
be guaranteed by treaty, and not by a 
mere general promise. I do not think 
we can do more; and I do not think 
anyone has a right to blame us because 
now, within a month of the signing of 
the Treaty, we are not able to come 
down and put a cut-and-dried scheme 
on the Table. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he certainly 
did not expect them to do that. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he had dis- 
tinctly stated that they could not expect 
acut-and-dried scheme. What he wanted 
to know was whether they were simply 
relying on the promise of the Porte in 
this matter ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: That is just the point. It is 
on the face of the Agreement that the 
reforms are to be specified and guaran- 
tees given. But the precise details 


of those guarantees it is impossible for 


the Government at this moment to state, 
unless, indeed, we intended to make the 
undertaking a sham one; for in that case 
it would be the simplest thing in the 
world to say that this or that was the 
way in which we intended to administer 
the Turkish Empire. We mean busi- 
ness. We mean to endeavour to bring 
about specific reforms, and they will be 
made the subject of a specific agree- 
ment, which could not be conducted and 
brought about without communication 
and correspondence, which must take 
time. The hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), I understand, admits the 
general principle that the matter is one 
which must be deliberately and seriously 
looked into; that it cannot be disposed 
of ina moment; and that he is not dis- 
posed to put merely captious questions 
or to raise captious objections; but he 
wants to know whether we are going to 
give fresh guarantees, and whether we 
will undertake that no agreement shall 
be made without this House being con- 
sulted? Well, I would be sorry to give 
any pledge of that kind. We have no 
motive to maintain any secrecy, or show 
any want of confidence towards the 
House; but, on the other hand, it is 
important that we should proceed with 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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our negotiations and arrangements as 
quickly as may be, and that we should 
not have to delay their conclusion jp 
order to wait for a discussion in Paria. 
ment. Ithink the hon. Gentleman him. 
self will see that a discussion in Parlig. 
ment might possibly prevent the conclu. 
sion of really good arrangements, such 
as the House would like to see con. 
cluded. In this country we are in the 
habit of discussing matters freely, and 
as if entirely English interests were con- 
cerned, and it can hardly be otherwise 
than that expressions should be used 
and criticism passed which might cause 
embarrassment, and might prevent us 
coming to any proper understanding. Of 
course, we do not intend to pledge the 
House or the country to anything in the 
nature of expenditure of money with- 
out the concurrence of Parliament; but 
supposing we come to some arrangement 
with the Porte, say as to the mode in 
which her functionaries shall be ap- 
pointed or the revenues administered, 


to delay that until the terms could be © 


discussed by Parliament would, I think, 
be unwise. At the same time, we are 
glad of all the counsel we can get. We 
do not at all underrate the difficulties 
we have to contend with; in fact, it is 
because we know they are great, and 
because we are anxious to overcome 
them, that we ask the confidence of Par- 
liament in our endeavour to carry out 
the Agreement. 


NAVY—H.MLS. ‘“* EURYDICE.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. D. JENKINS, in rising to call 
attention to the circumstances attending 
the loss of Her Majesty’s Ship Lurydice, 
said, that he believed the catastrophe was 
due to either want of skill or want of 
foresight on the part of some one or an- 
other. From all the information he had 
obtained, he had come to the conclusion 
that the ship did not possess that  stabi- 
lity to enable her to encounter the heavy 
weather which one of Her Majesty’s 
vessels ought to possess. He did not 
mean to say that the vessel was unsea- 
worthy ; but he had been informed that 
some nautical men who saw her at 
Stornoway noticed that she was very 
crank, and predicted that if she encoun- 
tered heavy weather the result would be 
disastrous. At the time of the catas- 
trophe, the Zurydice did not appear to be 
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carrying any extraordinary press of| vessel had been lost, not because she 


eanvas. It was said that she was struck 
bya sudden squall, which allowed no 
time for shortening sail; but other ships 
in close proximity outrode it. Seamen 
who were accustomed to the English 
Channel knew perfectly well that the 
most dangerous wind was N., and the 
closer in the more suddenly came 
these squalls. He had it from the cap- 
tain of a ship which was three or four 
niles farther out, and saw Her Majesty’s 
Ship enter the snowstorm ; had seen the 
douds, and shortened sail. His vessel 
was one of 1,C00 tons with 19 hands 
only. Now, what were the facts? The 
Kurydice had 30 tons of permanent bal- 
last, and she depended, to a large ex- 
tent, on consumable stores for her 
stability—in other words, her safety. 
He should like to know what was the 
weight of water ballast in tanks that 
she carried; but whatever that might 
be, he could not believe that those tanks 
as they were emptied of fresh water 
were refilled for the purpose of ballast 
with salt water. The two seamen who 
were saved said in their evidence that 
they perceived the ship became more 


lively, or, in other words, less safe. 
He could not for a moment believe 
that a seaman of such experience and 
ability as Captain Hare could have been 


upon deck at the time. He found, on 
referring to the list of casualties to Her 
Majesty’s ships, that when accidents 
occurred they were generally in charge 
of junior officers, whose experience was 
insufficient to enable them to act with 
decision and promptitude. Junior offi- 
cers should have a previous training by 
intrusting them with small independent 
commands—as, for instance, gunboats— 
before they were allowed to take posts 
of responsibility on board larger vessels. 
There was a strong feeling extant that 
this ship had not had fair play—that 
she had been sacrificed by neglect— 
and that she was not, when sent to 
sea, properly ballasted. He trusted 
that the Admiralty would be able to 
prove that everything was done that 
could be done to insure the safety of 
the vessel before she left for her last 
cruise, and that her loss was attribut- 
able to a peril of the sea—which cer- 
tainly was to him a complete mystery. 

CotoveL BERESFORD thought that 
the conclusion the hon. Member had 
come to was entirely erroneous. The 





had not sufficient ballast, but because, 
when the squall struck her, she was 
under full sail, which caused her to 
lean over, and as her ports were open 
the water rushed in and overwhelmed 
her. That was the explanation of the 
accident which an old sailor who wit- 
nessed the occurrence had given him. 
Mr. MUNTZ expressed his opinion 
that if the officer in command had 
looked at the barometer, he must have 
seen that a squall was approaching. 
Mr. A. F. EGERTON expressed the 
deep regret which the Admiralty, in 
common with the whole country, felt at 
the loss of the Zurydice. He regretted 
very much that the hon. Member had 
thought it necessary to call attention at 
the present time to the disaster, as 
within a very few days the whole matter 
would be most fully investigated by a 
court martial, and every detail that could 
be ascertained in connection with the 
loss of the vessel placed upon record. 
He objected very strongly to the manner 
in which the hon. Member had criticized 
the conduct of the Dockyard officials. 
The Zurydice was as carefully prepared 
for the service in which she was sent as 
any vessel ever fitted out in a Royal 
Dockyard ; and as far as anyone could 
state, she was a perfectly sound vessel. 
The vessel was known to be rather a 
crank ship, but was not supposed to be 
unsafe. He believed that the weight of 
her water tanks was 120 tons, and she 
carried, in addition, 30 tons of ballast. 
That was the weight of ballast she had 
had upon all her previous cruises, and he 
believed there was no foundation for a 
statement which he had heard made 
that she was overmasted. There was no 
doubt she was perfectly fit for service. 
All her officers were most carefully 
selected, from her captain, Captain 
Hare downward, and they were all men 
of considerable experience. It was the 
wish of the Admiralty, so far as possible, 
to intrust junior lieutenants with the 
command of gun-boats and small craft 
of that kind, and everything was done 
that could be done to teach them sea- 
manship. Hehad only to add that, 
from a telegram which had just been 
received, the Hurydice was now in 11 
feet of water, and the Admiral Superin- 
tendent hoped to have her pumped out 
to-morrow ; so that in a very short time 
she would be in harbour, and then the 
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investigation to which he had referred 
would be made, and until that was 
done he deprecated any blame being 
attributed to any officer or man on 
board the vessel when she sank. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
Suprrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 


this would be a convenient opportunity 
for stating, as far as the Navy was con- 
cerned, what changes had taken place in 
the programme during the four months 
which had elapsed since he made his 
Statement in March last. It would be 
in the recollection of the Committee that 
application was made to Parliament for 
a large sum of money, and that of that 
sum £1,500,000 was to be spent in the 
purchase of ships. As no Statement 
had been made to the House as to the 
results of that purchase, or the application 
of the money which was to be used for 
the purpose, he proposed to state to the 
Committee precisely how the money had 
been applied so far as shipping was 
concerned. The sum of £1,434,070 had 
been expended out of the Vote of Credit 
in the purchase of iron-clad ships. The 
ships purchased were the Neptune, for- 
merly the Jndependencia, the Superb, the 
Belleisle, and the Orion. Of these, the 
first three were completed, so far as the 
owners were concerned, and this last— 
the Orion—was building on the Thames 
at the time she was purchased, and the 
amount which had been spent upon her 
was only partially paid out of the Vote 
of Credit. The sum paid for the Vep- 
tune was £614,350; for the Swperd, 
£452,895; for the Belleisle, £240,000 ; 
and for the Orion, as far as she had been 
built, £126,825. In addition to these 
iron-clad ships, there were also pur- 
chased two ships—the Tyne, late the 
Mareotis, of 2,020 tons gross register, as 
a transport vessel; and the British 
Empire, estimated at 3,400 tons, as a 
transport, but more particularly as a 
typical armed cruiser for the protection 
of commerce and torpedo depot. For 
this latter vessel £79,000 was paid out 
of the Vote of Credit, and £16,000 fall 
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on the Estimates of the year. The total 
sum paid out of the Vote of Credit for 
shipbuilding was, in round figures 
£1,600,000—that was, £1,445,000 for 
the Neptune, Belleisle, Superb, and Orion 
and 10 small craft for torpedo service, 
and about £140,000 for the other two 
ships. The result was that 14,608 tons 
of iron-clads, and 4,889 tons of un. 
armoured ships, being a total of 19,447 
tons, were added to the Fleet under the 
Vote of Credit. In the Statement which 
he made in March last he said that the 
tonnage which was expected to be built 
up to the 31st March, 1878, was 15,598 
tons; but the actual result, as shown by 
Parliamentary Return No. 245, was the 
completion of 16,563 tons, being an 
addition of nearly 1,000 tons to the 
amount which the Admiralty expected 
to build. That result was due to the 
increased number of hands employed in 
the Dockyards and to overtime. The 
gross result, therefore, of the shipbuild- 
ing in the Dockyards for the year ending 
31st March last, and the purchases under 
the Vote of Credit was an addition to 
the Navy of 21,721 tons of iron-clads, 
and 14,289 tons of unarmoured vessels, 
makinga total for the year of 36,010 tons, 
He felt that the addition of so large an 
amount of tonnage out of the Vote of 
Credit justified him in re-considering the 
programme he had laid down. The 
addition under the Vote of Credit was 
practically the amount of shipbuilding 
which could ordinarily be attained in 
one year. Few Administrations had been 
successful in adding more than 20,000 
tons in all, and certainly not more than 
14,000 tons, of armour-clad ships in any 
one year; and he might therefore state 
with some confidence that the effect of 
the special Expenditure of the year had 
been to add to the Navy one year’s 
shipbuilding. And, moreover, this had 
been accomplished within the year. 
Ships which would take three or four 
years to build had been added to the 
Navy in a state ready for sea; or, at 
least, as forward as they would be if they 
had been launched from Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards, after being three or four 
years under construction. He stated in 
March last that it was proposed to build 
four iron-clads, and he indicated to the 
House in a general way what they would 
be; but stated, at the same time, that at 
a later period he proposed to give more 
detailed information on the subject. He 
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had come to the conclusion that it was 
reasonable to lay down three iron-clads 
instead of four in the present year, with 
a view to economy in the use of the 
resources they had, and still more with 
a view to the maintenance of the ships 
which existed in a perfectly complete 
state; so that as soon as any ship was 
brought to the Dockyard, and was worth 
repairing, it could be put into a pro- 
per condition both as regarded the hull 
and machinery. They proposed, there- 
fore, instead of laying down four iron- 
clads, to lay down three, and they would 
beof atype which he would now venture 
to describe. Two of them would be im- 

roved Agamemnons. Those hon. Mem- 
“ who took an interest in shipbuilding 
would understand it better if he de- 
scribed it as a type of the ship known to 
them. The Jnflexible was now nearly 
complete, or would be so, he hoped, in 
the course of the current financial year ; 
but the Ajax and the Agamemnon were 
not so far advanced, although great pro- 
gress had been made with them. They 
would not, however, be completed within 
the year. It was proposed that two 
ships of the Agamemnon class should be 
laid down, and that they should be 
armed with guns of about the same 
weight as those of the Dreadnought— 
namely, about 38 tons, mounted in 
two turrets. Those guns, and the citadel 
within which they worked, would be 
protected by the same armour as the Ajax 
and the Agamemnon—that was, a maxi- 
mum of 18 inches—the maximum of the 
Dreadnought being 14 inches. The engine 
power would not exceed that of the Ajax 
and the Agamemnon, but would be capa- 
ble of producing a speed of 14 knots, or 
one knot higher than the Agamemnon 
class would have, by increasing the 
length of the ship to equal that of the 
Dreadnought and the Inflexible, and suit- 
ably arranging the form. The ma- 
chinery, and all the vital parts of the 
ship, would be protected either by hori- 
zontal or by vertical armour. The ships 
would be capable of ejecting torpedoes 
below the water or from behind armour, 
and of being employed as rams. They 
would be much smaller and less costly 
than the Dreadnought and Inflexible, as 
the displacement tonnage would be about 
9,000 tons ; while the Dreadnought was a 
little under, and the Znflexible over, 11,000 
tons, and the Ajax and Agamemnon were 
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about 8,500. The principal alteration in 
the case of these new ships would be that 
they would have a larger supply of coal, 
be able to keep the sea for a longer 
period, and would have greater speed ; 
but, in other respects, they would be very 
similar to the Ajax and the Agamemnon. 
The third ship which it was proposed 
to lay down was intended to be an im- 
por Rupert. Hon. and gallant Mem- 
ers who were acquainted with the 
Rupert had a very high opinion of her. 
Naval officers had described her as being 
a very handy and convenient vessel. It 
was proposed to build another vessel of 
the same class, with more powerful guns 
in her single turret—namely, guns of 38 
tons instead of 18 tons. It was proposed 
to construct the hull of steel, and it 
was hoped that the experiments which 
had been made with steel armour 
would justify its use for the armour 
of that ship, and also the new Aga- 
memnons, so that the advantage of 
great resistance to penetration might 
be secured without cracking. He was 
bound to say that up to the present time 
they had not been successful in obtain- 
ing a steel plate which had altogether 
answered the expectations they had 
formed ; but he had great hopes that the 
ingenuity, the skill, and the determined 
perseverance of the manufacturers of 
steel plates would ultimately produce 
plates capable of resisting a blow with- 
out cracking. If they could do that, 
they would obtain a very valuable result 
indeed, and he hoped that they would 
be successful in obtaining these plates 
before the vessels were ready to receive 
them. There was no doubt about the 
power of a steel plate to resist shot, and 
that, in thisrespect, it wasof much greater 
importance and value than an iron plate. 
It was perfectly certain that if a shot 
went through the iron plate into the 
citadel it would disable the ship, while 
if a shot was stopped by the steel plate, 
even although the steel plate cracked, 
those who were in the citadel would be 
safe, and the ship would be manageable 
and capable of keeping the sea. But 
he and those who advised him wished 
to reserve their judgment on this ques- 
tion. They had, however, reason to 
believe that from the advance which 
had been made in the manufacture of 
these plates, they might produce plates 
within a period in which these ships 
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would be ready to receive them, which 
would offer a very much greater resist- 
ance to shot than iron, and make the 
ships very much more invulnerable than 
18 inches of iron had done. He would 
now explain to the Committee what it 
was proposed to do during the coming 
year. In the programme which he 
presented to the House in March last, he 
stated that he hoped they would com- 
plete 9,831 tons of iron-clads in the Dock- 
yards, and 1,717 tons by contract ; 3,737 
tons of unarmoured ships in the Dock- 
yards, and 2,982 tons by contract, mak- 
ing a total of 11,548 tons of iron-clads, 
and 6,719 tons of unarmoured ships, 
or a gross of 18,267 tons of shipping as 
the product of the year. The alteraticn 
of the programme, as he had already 
stated to the Committee, had to some 
extent altered the whole of those figures. 
They had made the commencement of 
three iron-clads; and abandoned one. In 
the place of the one which had been 
abandoned they proposed to build an 
unarmoured ship, the design of which 
had not been absolutely fixed; but it 
would be something between the Jris 
and the Boadicea. The result would be 
that they would complete 8,578 tons of 
iron-clads in the Dockyards, 1,717 tons 
by contract, and 4,830 tons of un- 
armoured ships in the Dockyards, and 
2,982 tons by contract; making a total 
of 18,107 tons. They had further com- 
pleted the ships which had been men- 
tioned as having been bought by the 
Vote of Credit, to the extent of 1,661 
tons, being a total of 19,768 tons of 
shipping commenced, advanced or com- 
pleted during the year, as against the 
gross total of 18,267 tons, which he 
stated in March last, the alteration 
being that they had substituted an un- 
armoured for an armoured ship. He 
thought he ought also to state to the 
Committee some of the other modes in 
which the Vote of Credit had been ex- 
pended. His hon. and gallant Friend 
on his right (Captain Pim) had stated 
in the early part of the evening that he 
had no confidence in merchant ships, as 
ships capable of being adapted for pur- 
poses of war. Well, the Admiralty were 
going to try whether a merchant ship 
could be made useful as a ship of war; 
and one of the first purchases under this 
Vote of Credit was the purchase of a 
merchant ship, the Hecla ; which would, 
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in the first instance, be fitted as a cruiser 
with guns—a typical merchant ship, 
with small engine power, large stowage, 
and great conveniences in other respects, 
He thought it was probable that the 
ship would be a success in that capacity ; 
but even if she were not, she would be- 
come a most valuable transport, and an 
economical ship for that purpose. But 
he should state to the Committee that he 
had thought it his duty during the period 
through which we had passed to pro- 
vide guns, magazines, and all the fittings 
which were necessary for 30 fast mer- 
chant steamers in case they were adapted 
for cruisers. They had all been sur- 
veyed, and we could within three weeks 
of the present time, if it became neces- 
sary, send these ships to sea armed and 
equipped in all respects as fast cruisers, 
They would be armed with six guns on 
the average. The guns were in store, 
the fittings were in store, the magazines 
were prepared, everything was ready to 
be put on board, and even the crews 
were told off. [General Sir Grorcz 
Batrour: What kind of guns?] They 
were long range 64-lb. guns. Even the 
gunners to man these ships were all 
ready in case it should be necessary to 
employ them. He could only express 
his very great satisfaction—a satisfaction 
in which the Committee would share— 
that it had not been necessary to employ 
these ships at all; but there had not been 
a single shilling wasted in the prepara- 
tions that were made. All the stores 
were in hand, and would be available 
either for the purposes of the Navy, or 
for this particular purpose, if at any 
time it should become necessary to make 
use of them. In the arrangements which 
had been provided for, no single ship 
had been diverted from the traffic and 
trade in which she was engaged; but 
we could within a very short time have 
laid our hands upon them, and thus we 
should have had avery large fleet which 
could have been increased without much 
difficulty or loss of time, and which 
would have been capable of clearing 
the seas of any ships of their class with 
which they might come in contact. 
[Captain Prim: How many?] Thirty. 
He thought he had now stated to the 
Committee how the programme of the 
year had been affected by the Vote of 
Credit. He had also stated what 
ships had been purchased under the 
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Vote of Credit; but he would reepat the 
statement now because these facts were 
rather apt to be forgotten. There were 
four iron-clads, three of which were com- 
pleted—as far as they would be completed 
if launched in Her Majesty’s Dockyards ; 
but requiring, of course, a good deal of 
alteration in the hands of the Admi- 
ralty. One of them—the Belleisle—was 
in the Reserve Fleet ; the Neptune was 
being got ready for sea at Portsmouth ; 
the Superb was being got ready at 
Chatham; and the Orion was being 
completed in the Thames. The Admi- 
ralty had purchased the Heela, a typical 
armed merchant steamer, which would 
also be used as a torpedo depét. She 
would carry torpedo boats at her davits, 
have sub-marine mining stores on board, 
and would be armed with four or five 
guns. He had already mentioned her 
tonnage. She was built by the builders 
of the White Star Line of ships, and if 
she were not retained as a torpedo vessel, 
she would become a very useful and 
economical transport. The effect of the 
Supplementary Estimates now before 
the Committee had been to employ in 
the Dockyard a number of men, which, 
spread over the whole year, amounted 
to 17,565 men, as against 16,111 men 
originally contemplated. The result of 
the employment of these men had been 
the bringing forward ships for commis- 
sion, the increase in the tonnage which 
he had stated, and the very large amount 
of additional labour in the Dockyards, 
which the events of the last six months 
had required. He thought that at that 
late period of the evening it would be 
hardly desirable that he should go into 
further particulars; but the Committee 
were aware that very considerable ex- 
penditure had been incurred for torpedo 
boats out of the Estimates of the year. 
As many as 81 torpedo boats had been 
acquired. These boats had been con- 
structed by various builders, for he 
thought it his duty to endeavour to find 
as many builders as possible who were 
capable of producing these boats, so 
that, in case of emergency, we should be 
able to fall back upon a number of per- 
sons to supply them at short notice. 
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The sum of £140,240 had been expended 
on first-class torpedo boats, 32 in num- 
ber, and £80,000 on what he should call 
second-class torpedo boats, of which 
there were 81 ; so that they had acquired 
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113 of these torpedo boats at a cost of 
about £220,000. Other ships had been 
advanced, but the new ships had been 
delayed. It was intended to have built 
3,273 tons of new armoured ships this 
year; but the delay which had taken 
place, and the postponement of one iron- 
clad had resulted in this—that only 
1,176 tons of new ships would be built 
this year. That falling-off, however, 
was more than compensated by the ad- 
vancement of the Jnfleible, the Ajaz, the 
Agamemnon, and other armour-plated 
ships ; so that instead of any deficiency 
in the shipbuilding programme, they 
should have a greater quantity of ship- 
building than that previously contem- 
plated—that was to say, instead of 
building on the whole 18,267 tons in 
the year, they should build 19,768 tons. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,350,140, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1879.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that when the 
Navy Estimates were before the House, 
now several months ago, a discussion 
took place in connection with the first 
Vote in reference to the Jnflexible, and 
very grave doubts were expressed by 
many hon. Members on both sides of 
the House as to the wisdom of the con- 
struction of further vessels of the same 
type as the Jnflexible. In consequence 
of that discussion, and in consequence 
also, he was bound to say, of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty not being able 
to reply satisfactorily to the grave criti- 
cisms which had been advanced in the 
House with regard to the Jnflexible, an 
undertaking was, as he understood, 
given by the right hon. Gentleman that 
before Votes 6 and 10 were taken, there 
would be a further explanation as to 
certain modifications of the Jnflexible 
type, which were to be carried out in 
the Ajax and the Agamemnon. He saw 
that the First Lord shook his head, but 
if he was wrong in supposing that any 
undertaking was given, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would now give 
the Committee the information which he 
had understood was promised. It was 
perfectly well known that the perusal 
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of the evidence given before the Com- 
mission and of their Report left upon 
the minds of many hon. Members, and 
of many persons outside that House, 
very serious doubts as to the satisfac- 
tory character of the IJnflerible. He 
certainly understood from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty that if the Votes were 
passed on that occasion, the Government 
would take care that Votes 6 and 10 
were brought under the notice of the 
House at a time when this discussion 
could be continued before they pro- 
ceeded to vote large sums of money for 
the completion of the Ajax and the Aga- 
memnon. Well, now, in what position 
did they find themselves? The discus- 
sion to which he had alluded took place 
on the 15th of March, and from that 
time until the present moment, two of 
the most important Votes in connection 
with the Navy Estimates had been 
allowed to slumber. He thought they 
had very good reason to complain of 
the conduct of the Government in this 
matter. He did not know that he could 
blame the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
because he believed that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had his own way, he 
would have been glad to have brought 
these Votes before the Committee at an 
earlier period of the Session. But still 
they were placed in this position—that 
they were called upon to pass two 
Votes, amounting altogether to an ex- 
penditure of £3,600,000, at the very 
close, almost, of the Session, when it 
was utterly impossible for the Committee 
to discuss the questions involved with 
any prospect of a satisfactory result. 
They were asked to vote these large 
sums of money practically without any 
consideration. In the circumstances in 
which the Committee were placed, he 
did not intend to move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. His ob- 
ject in putting that Amendment down 
upon the Paper was, when these Votes 
came, to secure a discussion of the 
serious question as to how far it was ad- 
visable for the Government to continue 
to build enormous vessels of question- 
able construction involving a great out- 
lay of money, and in respect of which 
very serious doubts were entertained 
by competent authorities. He com- 
plained that not only the present Board 
of Admiralty, but former Boards, acting 
under the advice of their Chief Con- 
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structor, or of some other person, had 
proceeded to build three or four vessels 
of a certain type without taking any 
opportunity of testing the type of ves. 
sel to see whether it was good or not, 
The result had been that vessels had 
been put upon the stocks, and pushed for- 
ward, of a type about which there had 
been some question, and those vessels 
had become obsolete before they had 
actually been sent to sea. To rush 
into the construction of vessels of a par- 
ticular type, more especially of the 
Inflexible type, at a time when every 
year brought forth suggestions of costly 
change, was to incur needless and ex- 
travagant expenditure. He hoped that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
be able to tell the Committee that the 
Ajax and Agamemnon had been so far 
changed in their construction that the 
defects which had been pointed out 
with reference to the Inflexible were 
not likely to be found to exist in the 
vessels which were now being built. 
Captain PRICE had thought that 
the controversy respecting the Jnflexible 
had been finally closed; but, as that 
question had been raised again, he must 
say that he sympathized, to a certain 
extent, with the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) in the doubts which 
he had expressed as to the desirability 
of going on with the building of 
vessels of the Jnflexible type. But he 
did so for exactly the reasons which 
he gave when the question of the safety 
of the Jnflexible was discussed. The 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed) stated that ships of that 
class, on being subjected to heavy ar- 
tillery fire, would become perfectly un- 
safe; and he (Captain Price) argued 
that the Jnflexible was a perfectly safe 
ship, inasmuch as it would be impos- 
sible, under ordinary circumstances, to 
fire a sufficient number of shells into 
her to cause such a destruction of her 
unarmoured ends as to render her un- 
safe. It was for that very reason that 
he thought the Board of Admiralty 
were making a mistake in building 
these ships to carry a few very heavy 
guns. He found that that was the 
opinion also of many able naval offi- 
cers. Quite lately this subject had 
been brought very prominently before 
the Navy. Several naval officers had 
competed for a prize given by the 
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Admiralty, with regard to the general 
designs of ships, and one of the points 
upon which they had all touched was 
this question of the number of guns. 
One officer had stated that a vessel of 
the Inflevible type, having four 80-ton 
guns, and firing at a similar vessel, 
could only be expected to hit from two 
to 15 times out of every 100 shots. That 
view had been very curiously verified in 
the action between the Shah and the 
Huascar. The total number of projec- 
tiles which was fired from the Shah and 
the Amethyst at the Huascar was no less 
than 430. How many of these projec- 
tiles did the Committee suppose struck 
the Huascar? Only eight—that was to 
say, something like 2 per cent. [Mr. 
D. Jenxins: At what distance?] That 
was the point. If they were always at 
Shoeburyness, and knew the range, they 
night put more shot into their target ; 
but the distance was just one of the 
elements of uncertainty. What he 
wanted to argue from this was, that the 
Admiralty seemed to be running a-head 
rather too far in the matter of guns and 
armament. People asked, very natu- 
rally, where was all this to stop? They 
said that there was practically no tnd 
to it, and that civil engineers must de- 
cide for them where the end was to be. 
He entirely denied that. He maintained 
that naval officers ought to decide where 
the end was to be, and he thought that 
they could decide it. With regard to 
these monster guns, it was all very well 
to bring the greatest science of the 
country to bear upon their manufac- 
ture. No doubt, they produced an 
article which certainly was a very mag- 
nificent and beautiful weapon. They 
spent thousands of pounds in mak- 
ing it, and they spent hundreds of 
thousands in putting it afloat; but 
they did not ask themselves fairly, 
and by experiment, what they were 
to do with these guns when they had 
got them on board. Because, when 
the supreme moment came that they 
had to use these guns in action, they 
placed them under the control of a 
human, fallible creature, with all his 
imperfections visible upon him, and they 
could not say whether the shell which 
was under his control would hit the 
enemy or not. That must beso. They 
could not poise it. Therefore, what he 
maintained ought to be a part of their 
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policy in building ships was that they 
should have a greater number of guns. 
The number of rounds which the /nflex- 
¢ble, with four 80-ton guns, could fire in 
10 minutes was only 12, the weight of 
projectile thrown out in that time being 
nine tons. Besides considering the 
weight and size of the guns that were 
put in a ship, it was very desirable to 
consider what chance there was of hit- 
ting with those guns; and in future 
ships they ought rather, in his opinion, 
to have a greater number of rmoderate- 
sized guns than a diminished number of 
specially heavy guns. 

Mr. BELL doubted whether it would 
be quite safe for the Government to 
follow the advice which had been given 
them by the hon. and gallant Member 
who had last spoken. It would be 
difficult to say where they should have 
been landed if they had only naval 
officers at hand to advise them during the 
last 50 years. But one thing was quite 
certain, that they had had to wait for Sir 
William Armstrong to devise a gun of the 
necessary power that was now required 
in order to penetrate the iron plates of 
their vessels. There was no question 
that the manufacture of iron was, at 
the present moment, in a state of revo- 
lution. It was difficult to say what the 
future might be. They talked easily and 
lightly of iron and steel when, in point 
of fact, those best acquainted with the 
subject had not yet determined what 
was iron and what was steel. He 
mentioned this in order that the authori- 
ties might use that caution which they 
had up to this time exercised. With 
great prudence and propriety, they had 
consulted the manufacturers as to the 
mode of procedure to be pursued ; be- 
cause it was quite clear that without 
the assistance of the manufacturers and 
those well acquainted with the mode 
of preparing the metal, and with 
its quality when so prepared, very 
little way would be made without great 
hazard. There was no doubt in his 
mind that England might claim the 
merit of being foremost in the manufac- 
ture of armour plates; but he would 
caution the First Lord of the Amiralty 
against believing that other countries, 
and notably France, were not coming to 
the front in this particular industry. 
While in France recently, in the ca- 
pacity of a juror at the Paris Exhibition, 
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he had an opportunity of examining a 
new form of armour-plating of cast iron, 
which he took the liberty of reeommend- 
ing to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and he believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to send someone 
to examine into that system of armour- 
plating. The question of armour- 
plating was one essentially of experi- 
ment. Their own Government went to 
a great amount of expense in testing 
armour-plates with ordnance of various 


calibre, and the results of these experi- | 


ments were very properly detailed in a 


Blue Book. But in this matter, he had | 


to reproach the Government with a cer- 
tain parsimony. He had been unable, 
except in the Library of the House, to 
obtain a copy of this Blue Book, which 
was one of the works which ought to be 


in the hands of every practical iron- | 


master who wished to promote the ob- 
ject they were discussing. 

Mr. BRUCE said, it appeared to him 
to be the duty of the Admiralty, while 
seeking to obtain the best scientific ad- 
vice available, to keep up the strength 
of the Navy on the best models which, 
for the time being, could be suggested 
to it for that purpose. It was perfectly 
true that these models were invariably 
subjected to very hostile criticism. There 
were many gentlemen, very well in- 
formed, who said that all the ships the 
Admiralty were building would inevitably 
go down, and. that those which did not 
happen to go down would be useless 
for the service for which they were in- 
tended. But that was no new complaint, 
and he hoped that the Admiralty would 
continue to produce ships after the test 
models at their command, so as to keep 
their Navy at the head of the Navies of 
all other nations with which they might 
be brought into contact. It was said 
that certain of their great ships—such, 
for instance, as the IJnflexible—might, 
under very extraordinary circumstances, 
be unsafe. He was no judge of these 
matters. He pretended to no knowledge 
on the subject; but it had always ap- 
peared to him that if they were to 
build a powerful ship on the under- 
standing that after her two engines were 
blown up she should then be as good as 
at the beginning, they were proposing 
a problem very difficult to solve. Be 


that as it might, it would appear that | 
allowed to say, speaking for himself 


the class of vessel of which the Jnflexible 
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'was a type, had been very largely 
adopted, and there could be no doubt 
that under ordinary circumstances, when 
their two ends were not blown away, they 
would be very formidable fighting ships. 
It would not be expedient, therefore, 
for the Admiralty to leave this country 
dependent for its protection on vessels 
which were inferior in fighting power to 
those of other countries; because vessels 
of the type he had mentioned might 
possibly, at some period, become un- 
workable. It was the business of the 
Admiralty to maintain their Navy ata 
point which would give it superiority 
over the Navies of other nations, even 
‘although, in so doing, they did not ob- 
tain the ideal model which the hon. 
Member for Burnley had suggested. 
They had heard some remarks from hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
with regard to the construction, equip- 
|ment, and plating of iron-clads, which 
certainly ought not to be lost sight of, 
and which he was sure would not be 
forgotten by the First Lord of the 
| Admiralty. They had often, on former 
| occasions, heard the opinions of hon. 
_Members who were fully able to discuss 
the question; but he ventured to say 
that there were gentlemen other than 
those in the House whose opinions 
'were worth hearing. If they went 
‘upon the information obtained within 
‘the House alone, the Admiralty would 
lose the advantage of external autho- 
rity which it might use, and which 
might prove to be very valuable. He 
‘thought it to be our duty to maintain 
the Fleet of England in the best condi- 
tion possible, both with the lights al- 
ready before us, and the lights which the 
_ Admiralty could get from other sources. 
The question raised by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
| Price), as to whether a ship should have 
/morethan asmall numberof guns, was one 
of very great importance ; but it could not 
be decided within the House. It was, in 
his view, necessary to trust to the Ad- 
‘miralty when they came forward and 
proposed any particular form of ship; 
and although that form might be open 
to objections, we must give them power 
to adopt the form which, in their judg- 
ment, appeared to be the best suited to 
our requirements. 


Mr. CHILDERS might, perhaps, be 
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only, with regard to the amended pro- 
gramme for the year, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had taken a very wise course, 
on the whole, in changing the number 
of iron-clads. He now proposed to com- 
plete three instead of four ships, and he 
(Mr. Childers) was not at all surprised 
that he had found this plan to be a more 
convenient one than that which he at 
first intended tocarry out. But this was 
not the point which most concerned him 
at the present time. It struck him that 
the present was a good opportunity for 
the Admiralty to determine, in a greater 
degree than heretofore, to carry through 
with the utmost expedition work taken 
in hand, so that when a new ship was 
laid down, nothing should be allowed to 
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interfere with continuous work on it. | 


He was quite aware that it was very 


difficult to make a change in the system | 
-hon. Friend, as to the expediency and 


under which the Dockyards had been 


working for so many years, under which | 
once it had been undertaken at the Dock- 
' yards. 


changes were perpetually proposed in 
ships after they had been laid down, 
and they were again and again delayed 
until these changes were determined 
upon. 
not apply to the question —the most 
important question—of change in the 
character of the iron or steel armour 
which had to be applied to some of 
those new ships. ‘There could be no 


doubt that the discussions which had | 


been held on that point had been of 
great advantage. He had listened with 
great attention to the observations of 
the hon. Member for Hartlepool (Mr. 
Bell), who possessed a practical know- 
ledge of the subject, and he quite 
agreed with him that the improvement 
of steel and iron now in progress, as well 
as the improvements in the character of 
metal which could be applied to the sides 
of our ships, led to the opinion that we 
were on the verge of some valuable re- 
form in that respect. But whatever 
might be the character of the armour 
ultimately to be applied, it was, in his 
opinion, desirable to push on the frame- 
work of the ships themselves, so that 
there should be no delay when the 
armour question was ultimately settled. 
He desired to refer briefly to another 
matter. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had described the Hecla as a ship 
of small engine power, and added that 
he thought she would be very useful as 


Of course, his remarks did 
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showing what we could do when it be- 
came necessary to fall back upon the 
Merchant Service for ships required for 
certain purposes, and he said that she 
would be otherwise useful as a cruiser 
or transport. Now, he would very much 
regret to find the statement with regard 
to her small engine power to be correct; 
because the special merit of these 
steamers taken from the Merchant Ser- 
vice was their great speed. When it 
was remembered that ships of 13, 14, 
and 15 knots were employed in the 
Merchant Service, he thought it would 
appear that we had bought what was 
of very little value for the purpose 
intended. He should, therefore, be 
obliged if his right hon. Friend 
would give some information upon that 
point. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he cordially 
agreed with the opinion of his right 
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necessity of accelerating the work when 


But there were conditions which 
his right hon. Friend himself was aware 
of, which pre-eminently required a cer- 
tain amount of consideration, and the 
particular matter of armour was one 
that was giving Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a great deal of anxiety, and which 
| might possibly involve delay in the com- 
| pletion for sea of the Jnflexible, Ajax, and 
Agamemnon. He would not be justified 
in coming to a conclusion at present 
upon a question which was admitted to 
be one of very considerable importance. 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed most 
completely and thoroughly with the 
principle laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the work should be 
finished as quickly as possible; but it 
frequently happened that they were 
obliged to make some alteration in the 
work to be undertaken which was the 
cause of delay. He was hardly in a 
position, at that moment, to give an an- 
swer that would convey sufficient in- 
formation on the effect which the year’s 
expenditure would have upon the future 
Estimates. They were only now begin- 
ning to draw breath; but he could 
assure his right hon. Friend and the 
Committee, that there was no one more 
desirous than himself to bring the ex- 
penditure for the Navy toa point which 
would be thoroughly satisfactory to the 
House and the country. He had, with 
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the assistance of his Colleagues, con- 
sidered the subject; but he did not wish 
to be committed to any statement of opi- 
nion. With regard to the Hecla, her 
horse power was 2,000, with a tonnage 
of 3,400; her speed was stated to be 
124 knots. She was purchased as a 
transport, and would be fitted as a trans- 
port by way of experiment; and unless 
the ship had been bought, it would have 
been impossible to get hold of a mer- 
chant ship to be treated in this manner, 
As soon as their experiment was com- 
plete, and they had satisfied themselves 
that such description of ship could be 
used with safety for the purposes in- 
tended, she would go into the general 
transport service. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Price) had spoken of the 
importance of having more guns of 
less heavy calibre. This question had 
been very often under discussion, and 
with regard to it there existed great dif- 
ferences of opinion. It was to be borne 
in mind that a great many guns meant 
a great many men to work them, and 
that they would have to be spread along 
the sides of the ship in a manner that 
would interfere with the design of the 
armour. The engagement between the 
Shah and the Huascar had resulted, ac- 
cording to a good authority, in 2 per 
cent of the shots striking. He thought 
this case afforded an argument in favour 
of ships being armoured in their vital 
parts, because, had the Shah closed with 
the Huascar—which, being a large un- 
armoured ship, she could not do—at 
short range, a single shot from the 
Huascar would have sunk her. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
was a great authority on these ques- 
tions, and he (Mr. W. H. Smith) would 
be exceedingly sorry to treat with any 
want of respect the remarks which the 
hon. Gentleman might feel it his duty 
to make. He believed there was pro- 
bably no higher authority in the House. 
The Admiralty had no preference for 
any particular construction. They had 
consulted those best able to advise them, 
including the officers who would be called 
upon to go to sea in those ships, and, 
perhaps, fight them; and their object 
was to keep their eyes open to every 
kind of improvement, and, by setting the 
form of one ship against another, to ar- 
rive at last at the very best that could 
be obtained. They felt themselves deeply 
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responsible, not only to the House, but 
to the country. Although like other 
men, they were liable to error, they 
believed that, on the whole, the form 
adopted was the best in itself, and one 
which, on the whole, would tend most 
to strengthen the Navy of this country, 
They had no favour for one plan over 
another, but bestowed weeks of anxious 
consideration in considering the plans 
submitted. The plan of the ships de- 
cided upon was the best result of their 
judgment, and he hoped the House 
would sanction the course which they 
had adopted. With regard to the Jn- 
flexible, and the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in 
relation to that vessel, he certainly had 
not undertaken to bring on the subject 
in any form, nor to make any alteration, 
as far as the Jnflexible was concerned. 
It was impossible to have a perfect ship 
—that was to say, a ship that would 
keep out any shot, that would be abso- 
lutely safe under all circumstances, 
which would be available for every con- 
dition of warfare, and, at the same time, 
be capable of causing the greatest 
amount of damage to the enemy with 
the least possible risk to herself. All 
he could say was that if any hon. Gen- 
tleman could design a vessel uniting all 
those qualities, he would be deserving 
of the greatest possible reward. The 
ships now building were not perfect 
ships; but were the best which, under 
the circumstances, the Admiralty could 
devise. 

Mr. WHITWELL wished, in looking 
back to the time when the subject of 
the Admiralty Votes were before the 
House, to express his great gratification 
at the freedom from accidents during 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. At the same time, he did 
not for one moment express any approval 
of the propriety of the movements of the 
war ships. He believed we had now in 
the Mediterranean a larger amount of 
tonnage than had ever been in that sea 
before. It had been crowded during the 
last 12 months, and they had not heard 
of any ship getting on the rocks, and 
being afterwards towed off. He there- 
fore desired to express his feeling of 
gratification at the good management 
in the Fleet which had been exhibited. 
The right hon. Gentleman had al- 
luded to the ships which the Admiralty 
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could at any time lay hands upon 


readily. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to state—and the country 
would hear it with gratification—that 
at any moment he could lay his hand on 
ships of greater speed than 12} knots an 
hour, and that the equipment of those 
ships was in hand. He also understood 
him to say that he had not yet nego- 
tiated with the owners of those ships, 
and had not paid any money for the 
right of pre-emption. He (Mr. Whitwell) 
would be glad to know whether we had 
power to take possession in such a way 
as was possessed by the American Go- 
vernment, or whether the transference 
would at the time be simply a matter of 
purchase ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whit- 
well) had been good enough to attri- 
bute to him a great deal more than he 
deserved. If it were the case that there 
had been no disaster whatever in the Me- 
diterranean Fleet during the last year, it 
was due to the conduct and care of the 
gallant officers in command of the ships. 
He was quite prepared to accept any 
credit which might fairly belong to him ; 
but, in the present instance, no credit 
whatever was due to him. With regard 
to the merchant ships that had been 
surveyed by the Surveyors to the Admi- 
ralty, they could acquire a much more 
considerable number than 30—probably 
100 vessels, when they were needed— 
but he had not thought it right to make 
any bargain whatever with the owners. 
If any necessity arose, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in acquiring these 
ships at prices which would be for the 
occasion cheap; but any bargain which 
he might now make would be onerous 
to the country. It would, moreover, 
disturb their multiform arrangements, 
which he desired should go on in re- 
gular course. If occasion arose, he 
should instantly obtain powers from Par- 
liament to deal with the subject. 

Carrain PRICE asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could hold out 
any hope that the examination referred 
to in the foot-note to the Estimate, re- 
lating to the clerical department in the 
Dockyards, would take place? The 
matter was one of very great anxiety 
for the officers, and he (Captain Price) 
had a strong wish that it might be taken 
into consideration. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH replied, that 
the Accountant General’s Department 
had received the necessary sanction, and 
would shortly proceed to consider the 
subject referred to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £1,199,300, Naval Stores for 
Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c. 

(3.) £1,042,000, Steam Machinery 
and Ships built by Contract, &c. 

(4.) £148,802, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 

(5.) £678,000, Supplementary sum in 
respect of Extraordinary Naval and 
Transport Services. 

(6.) £434 7s. 5d., Greenwich Hos- 
pital and School (Excess, 1876-7). 


Civil Services. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusiic DEPARTMENTS. 


(7.) £22,435, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Office, Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN asked what action 
the Government were going to take on 
the Report of the Committee in relation 
to Public Works in Ireland ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. and gallant Member 
would remember that the Report which 
had just been issued recommended a 
variety of changes in the Office, and 
pointed out certain defects. The effect 
of the Report would mean an entire re- 
organization of the Department, and a 
work of such magnitude could not have 
been decided on in a few days since the 
Report had been issued. He had no 
doubt that important changes would be 
made in the organization of the Depart- 
ment; but he did not think he could 
pledge himself more than that, beyond 
saying that a Report so valuable would 
be sure to be acted on in the course of 
next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £111,253, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Expense 
of the Superintendence of Prisons, and of the 
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Maintenance of Prisoners in Prisons in Ire- 
land, and of the Registration of Habitual 
Criminals.” 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
noticed that there was an item of £500 
in the Vote which represented the salary 
of the Governor of Spike Island Con- 
vict Prison, and he would move to re- 
duce the Vote by that sum. He would 
not at so late an hour have troubled 
the House with any observations in re- 
ference to the management of that estab- 
lishment, hadit not been for the fact 
that the public in Ireland had been 
startled by recent revelations made by a 
person who was detained there for a 
number of years. It had been his pain- 
ful duty to call the attention of the 
House to the treatment of prisoners in 
Spike Island before, and he thought the 
facts now made public on the matter 
justified him in doing so again. The 
case of Robert Kelly, who was recently 
liberated, had attracted a great deal of 
attention, and he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had a good practical object in alluding 
to it now. A Commission was already 
engaged in making inquiries into the 
Penal Servitude Act. They had made 
inquiries of a very elaborate character 
in England, and he expressed a hope 
that when they entered on similar duties 
in Ireland, they would recognize the ne- 
cessity of making thoroughinvestigation, 
especially into the management of Spike 
Island Convict Prison. There werecertain 
gentlemen, professional and otherwise 
in Ireland, who were competent to give 
some very valuable evidence respecting 
the management of these prisons. And 
he appealed to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and to the Attorney General for 
Ireland, to see that this inquiry was 
made. He knew very well what would 
be said on the first blush of the question. 
He should be asked where was his evi- 
dence ; and he would reply from a long 
statementina Dublin newspaper. After 
reading that Report, he considered a full 
investigation necessary, and an investi- 
gation made by a Commission and not 
by officials who, although with every 
desire to do their duty, had, in two cases 
to his knowledge, held inquiries which 
led to no satisfactory results. The case 
of Spike Island should attract the serious 
attention of the Government. He be- 
lieved, a few years ago, there was some- 
thing like a riot in the establishment, 
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not among the political prisoners, but 
ordinary convicts, and from what he 
had read he was not surprised that there 
were riots and disturbances. There 
must be something wrong in that island 
home of these unfortunate men. He 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a few statements made by Mr, 
Robert Kelly since his release from 
prison, and if the Session had not nearly 
arrived at its close, he would have taken 
other means to bring the matter before 
hon. Members. It might have been 
proper first to put questions to Ministers, 
and ask if there was any ground for the 
allegations which had been made public? 
But, knowing what official answers in 
that House were, knowing the extent to 
which Ministers had to depend upon in- 
formation supplied to them by the offi- 
cials inculpated, he confessed he could 
not look upon such a mode of procedure 
with unlimited confidence. Seven years 
ago, Kelly was sentenced to 15 years’ 
penal servitude, and he had been 
liberated after serving seven years. In 
so far as that act of the Government re- 
presented an act of clemency towards a 
man who had committed a grave offence, 
and for which he should have been 
punished, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) re- 
turned his thanks. Now, it was stated 
that Kelly went into prison a strong, 
healthy man; but at the end of seven 
years, just as in the case of the others 
which had been brought before the 
House, he had been turned out of 
prison in a deplorable condition. It 
was stated in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
and other newspapers, that immediately 
after his release, he was induced to 
submit himself to an examination at 
the hands of Dr. Kenny, a well-known 
physician in the city of Dublin. The 
paper states— 


“Dr. Kenny found the patient almost faint 
with weakness. The heart’s action was poor and 
thready, registering 100 beats per minute. His 
limbs displayed no muscle, and the flesh was 
limp and flabby. He was badly affected with 
angina, or severe spasms, and his digestive sys- 


' tem was completely disorganized.”’ 


This, then, was the man who, seven 
years previously, went into the hands of 
the gaolers in a perfect state of health. 
Of course, it would be said that one of 
the effects of penal servitude was to con- 
siderably impair the health of those who 
were subject to it. If that was acknow- 
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ledged and recognized, this country was 
responsible for permitting a system of 
rison discipline which robbed a man of 
what he would call the fee simple which 
he had in his constitution. He could 
not be satisfied with an answer to the 
effect that the system of penal servitude 
must materially impair the health of 
persons subject to it—mentally or phy- 
sically. Then it might be said that Kelly 
had a peculiar constitution, and that 
seven years’ penal servitude would have 
an extraordinary effect upon him. But 
what was particularly deplorable was 
that this shattered health generally came 
to men who had been imprisoned for 
political offences. It was a well-known 
fact in Ireland that prisoners convicted 
of murder, burglary, or the worst of 
offences, were better treated than those 
whose crimes were of a political nature. 
Why was this done? He did not 
say in every case that the action of 
the prison officials was the result of 
villainy. But he did say that some- 
times when a man was recognized as 
a political offender, passions were ex- 
cited against him, which induced the 
prison officials to strain their rules, if 
for no other reason than that it ‘was 
necessary to take special precautions in 
the treatment of this class of prisoners. 
There was a record of the way in which 
Kelly was treated. He would spare the 
Committee a full recital of the facts, but 
he must bring some of them before it. 
Speaking of the severity of the prison 
regulations, Kelly remarked— 
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“T knew one poor fellow from Ship Street, 
Dublin, named Branagan, to be handcuffed 
with his hands behind his back for eight 
months.” 


He invited the attention of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to that statement, 
because it had received a very full share 
of public attention. Of course, he would 
be met with the remark that these were 
mere allegations. Be they allegations 
or not, they had been made, and pub- 
lished to the world, and the Government 
now had an opportunity of making a 
thorough investigation of the statement. 
The Governor of Spike Island should 
feel that his conduct was open to sus- 
Picion at all events; and it would be the 
duty of the Commissioners, when they 
went to examine the Irish prisons, to see 
that their examination was not a sham 
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one. Well, to continue Kelly’s observa- 
tions about Branagan. He said— 


“T once heard him pray aloud to the gaolers 
to take off the manacles, if e¥en for a few mo- 
ments. That night I saw him reclining in his 
cell, and he died. A coroner’s jury said that 
death was natural.” 


There were only two other prisoners at 
the prison who had been guilty, not of 
a political offence, but of an offence 
arising out of excitement. Kelly said 
of one of them—Edward O’Connor— 


‘The poor fellow suffered from a running 
abscess upon one hip, which is most painful, and 
for which he is under constant medical treat- 
ment; but the authorities do not deem his case 
sufficiently bad to remove him to the hospital. 
He has also been sentenced to confinement for 
the smallest offences ; and for certain statements 
which this prisoner made to his sister regarding 
his treatment, on the occasion of her last visit, 
he was sent to the punishment cell for three 
weeks, and fed on bread and water.” 


Such a thing was almost incredible, and 
that such a thing should be allowed 
made him lose all confidence in the Go- 
vernment. The whole system of prison 
discipline was discussed by Parliament 
last year, and the Home Secretary flat- 
tered himself he had dealt a death-blow 
to the obnoxious features of the system, 
which was something to be thankful for. 
But what did they find? That the rules, 
as carried out in the Spike Island gaol, 
were of the worst character. Once, at 
Spike Island, Kelly, for a period of four 
days, was confined in a filthy, foul- 
smelling cell, without chair or table, his 
only seat being a low footstool or boss. 
His food was served to him on the floor, 
and he said—‘‘ When I could, I ate it 
like a beast—off the ground.”’ Such an 
allegation was surely enough to bring 
the blush of shame to everyone con- 
nected with the management of the 
prison. The man also stated that for 
days he was compelled, notwithstanding 
that he was in very bad health, to work 
in the rain until his clothes were soaked 
through. That he was subject to a 
system of persecution was undeniable, 
seeing the condition in which he had 
returned to his friends. Who was re- 
sponsible for all this, and by whom 
would a remedy be enforced? There 
was the case of James Dillon, brought 
under the notice of the House some 
time ago. Then the Home Secretary 
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said an investigation was made by the 
Inspector, who said the report was not 
true. But what was wanted was an 
investigation by a Royal Commission— 
a thoroughly impartial investigation. In 
his opinion, if they wanted to arrive at 
the truth in regard to any matter in- 
volving criminal responsibility, they 
must have an impartial body to investi- 
gate the matter, and then the whole 
thing would be thoroughly sifted. He 
did not say that the statement of Kelly 
was to be accepted in preference to that 
of any official, nor was he going to ad- 
vance the absurd proposition that a 
prison official, because he was such, was 
to be discredited. But he said it was 
still more absurd to ask a man who was 
charged with a certain thing whether it 
was true, and then come to the House 
and say it was not. There ought to be 
something done by which the public 
would become aware of the manage- 
ment of these prisons. It was suggested, 
in the discussion on the Prisons Act, 
that a complaint-book might be kept, 
where a prisoner could write his com- 
plaints every week, and that the public 
might be able to demand an examina- 
tion of the book on payment of 1s. It 
was also suggested that facilities should 
be given to Members of that House to 
drop upon the officials when they were 
not expected, thereby securing some- 
thing like public supervision of what 
was going on. All these proposals were 
rejected by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, who undertook to 
devise means by which there should be 
visits to prisons by impartial persons. 
There were the Visiting Justices before ; 
but now, in their stead, there was a 
regular body of Inspectors. It was 
only by the greatest possible effort that 
anything like a candid statement of 
the facts of a case could be ob- 
tained, and hence he wanted an in- 
quiry by the Royal Commission. The 
object he had in moving the rejec- 
tion of the salary of the Governor of 
Spike Island was that he was the only 
nag who appeared to be responsible. 

e had received letters from persons 
who had many opportunities of having 
occasional glimpses of what was going 
on, and there was a concurrence of tes- 
timony which satisfied him. Whatever 
decision might be taken now with the 
view of getting through Supply, he 
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trusted hon. Gentlemen would hold their 
judgment in reserve, and would expect 
the Government to see during the Recess 
that there was a thorough investigation 
into the management of Spike Island 
and other prisons ; so that next year the 
House might be able to congratulate 
themselves that they had done something 
to prevent a repetition of such deplorable 
occurrences. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to reduce the Vote by 
£500? 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £110,753, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, for the Expense 
of the Superintendence of Prisons, and of the 
Maintenance of Prisoners in Prisons in Ireland, 
and of the Registration of Habitual Criminals.” 
—(Mr. O'Connor Power.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY was glad 
his hon. Friend had taken this oppor- 
tunity of bringing under the considera- 
tion of the House, before the close of 
the Session, the present state of prison 
discipline. He quite admitted the in- 
convenience, and even the absurdity, of 
being compelled to propose the reduction 
of the salary of one of the Government 
officers, who, after all, was not the 
person to blame, because he was only 
a servant of the Government; but 
he believed that, at the present time, 
our prisons were as much in need of the 
exertions and investigations of a Howard 
as they were at the time of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist. Though the 
statements now being made to the House 
would have little weight, though they 
would not be reported in the public 
Press, and though those who were listen- 
ing might wish those who troubled them 
at this hour—1 a.m.—would cease to 
address the Committee, he would not on 
that account be prevented from stating 
what he believed it was his duty to state 
to the House. During the last three 
weeks, he had had occasion frequently 
to trouble the House in a way very un- 
pleasant to himself. It was his habit 
not to call attention in that House to 
public wrongs until he had first tried to 
have them redressed by efforts made 
outside the House. With regard to the 
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new Prison Rules, he had done his best 
privately to get the Home Secretary to 
make explanations, and to enter into 
reasonable discussion. He was now 
convinced that the Government knew 
nothing whatever about what was going 
on in prisons. He could come to no 
other conclusion ; because, if they were 
not ignorant, they would be wilfully 
deceiving the House. The answers 
given to the Questions he had asked 
had simply had the effect of deceiving 
the public. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I object 
to that statement, that the answers of 
the Government are given for the pur- 
ose of deceiving the public. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY explained 
that he never said that. It was impos- 
sible that hon. Gentlemen like the Home 
Secretary or the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would wish to deceive the public; 
but he said it was because they did not 
know what was going on that they gave 
such answers. ‘The reason why they did 
not know was evident. The right hon. 
Gentleman had so much other work that 
he had delegated the work of inquiry 
to one particular Commissioner. [ Mr. 
Assoeton Cross: No.] The right hon. 
Gentleman said ‘‘ No.” He was quite 
aware that there were associated with 
that Commissioner two other gentlemen 
who had made a Report; but there was 
always a master-mind, who, on this oc- 
casion, was Sir Edmund Du Cane, who, 
he believed, was one of the most injudi- 
cious and hard-hearted men that ever 
had the management of prisons. The 
result was that a system of torture had 
been introduced into our prisons. A 
system of torture had been introduced 
into this country and Ireland, which 
was a disgrace to civilization, and 
which would not be endured by the 
House of Commons when they fairly 
knew what was going on. The ordi- 
nary beds upon which, in Ireland, 
prisoners had been accustomed to sleep 
had been taken away from them, and a 
bare board given, on which they slept, 
either in their shirts or, as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said, in night- 
shirts. But the answer given by the 
Chief Secretary was deceptive. Bedding 
was talked of, and that expression was 
used in a manner calculated entirely 
to deceive the House, and to make them 
suppose that bedding was something on 
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which prisoners lay. Covering, how- 
ever, was the proper name for the kind 
of bedding these prisoners had. Men 
and women, and children, also, until this 
week — when the Government, having 
their attention called to this subject, 
chose to order that children should not 
be so treated—were compelled, under the 
new Rules, to lie for a month on bare 
planks. That was torture; for why had 
the plank bed been substituted for the 
hammocks and mattresses of former 
times ?—to deprive men of sleep; and 
to deprive men of sleep was to bring 
them to the verge of insanity. There 
were numbers of prisoners who had 
already been driven into insanity by the 
discipline of our prisons. This matter 
of the plank-bed had been commented 
on in Ireland in a way that ought to 
produce some impression on the Govern- 
ment. It had been said that this prison 
treatment was the result of a recom- 
mendation of a Committee of the House 
of Lords. It was true that in the Re- 
port of that Committee there occurred 
this passage— 


Civil Services. 


‘“‘The Committee recommend that during 

short sentences, or the earlier stages of long 
confinement, the prisoner should be made to dis- 
pense with the use of a mattress, and to sleep 
upon a plank.” 
That Report was dated 1863. He turned 
to the evidence upon which the Report 
was based ; and here was a specimen of 
it. The Committee asked the then In- 
spector of Prisons— 

“ Are you aware that in military prisons they 
take away the soldier’s bed, and when the 
soldier is obliged to be on duty once in three 
nights they do the same ?—Yes. Could that be 
applied in prisons? Would it be desirable to 
take away part of the bed, and leave nothing 
but planks?” 


The Inspector answered that he did not 
think this would be desirable. It would 
not contribute to health to do so. In 
reply to the Marquess of Salisbury, the 
witness said it would be the reverse of 
healthy, for it would keep men awake, 
and give them bad nights. This was 
the kind of evidence given to the Com- 
mittee, and he had been unable to dis- 
cover on what grounds the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee had been made. 
No one could have believed that such 
treatment could have been applied to 
women. When he first gave attention 
to this subject, he supposed that it 
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affected men exclusively, and suggested 
to the Home Secretary that, at any rate, 
a hole should be made in the plank in 
which the hip bone could rest ; for any- 
one who had had occasion, in campaign- 
ing or otherwise, to lie out, knew that 
it was a great alleviation of pain and 
distress to make such a hole for the hip 
bone. The suggestion was not received 
as it ought to have been. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not know whether 
there was a hole in the plank or not ; but 
promised to inquire, if he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) wished, and to inform him. He 
remonstrated gently; stating his regret 
that the Home Secretary should not 
think it necessary that he should know 
this for himself, and that no kind of 
desire should be expressed to make even 
a reasonable concession like that. Now, 
after Question upon Question had been 
put to the Government, and something 
like an angry feeling raised in the coun- 
try, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland said that the sug- 
gestion would be taken notice of. At 
that time, however, he had no notion 
that anybody could be so barbarous as 
to put women on these bare planks; and 
if this were a specimen of the discipline 
to be enforced under the new Rules, the 
sooner that discipline was altered the 
better. With regard to diet, he had 
never read a book so absurd, in many 
respects, as the Report made to Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, by his direction, on 
the subject of dietary. The dietary was 
already as bad as it could possibly be, 
and under present regulations, no food 
was given between 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and 8 inthe morning. Here 
was a passage from the Report of the 
Committee who made the recommenda- 
tions on which the dietary had been re- 
formed— 


‘“‘ In the course of our numerous visits to local 
gaols, we have conversed with many prisoners ; 
we have watched them all hours of the day, and 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that in a large 
number of cases, imprisonment, as now generally 
conducted, is a condition more or less akin to 
‘ physiological rest.’ The struggle for survival 
is suspended; and the prisoner appears to feel 
that the prayer for daily bread is rendered un- 
necessary by the solicitude of his custodians. 
Tranquillity of mind and freedom from anxiety 
are leading characteristics of his life. From the 
moment that the prison gates close behind him, 
the tendency, in most cases, is to lessened waste 
of tissue; he lives, in fact, less rapidly than 
before. 


Ur. Mitchell Henry 





“ ¢He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet ;’ 


and finds, in many instances, a peace and Tepose 
to which, as a law-abiding citizen, he was per. 
chance a stranger. 

“We have found that the work exacted of 
prisoners is never excessive ; and here we may 
remark that it is not work, bodily or mentgj 
that kills men; it is worry; and from wor, 
prisoners, as a rule, are free. ‘ Work is whol. 
some, but worry is like rust, which eats into the 
blade and destroys it.’ 

‘*Most prison medical officers, when firs 
appointed, experience a certain fluttering when 
called upon to see one of the inmates at night 
and are oppressed with the thought of conscious 
criminals tossing upon troubled beds; ‘ Multi 
per somnia sepe loquentes aut morbo delivantes 
peccata dedisse ;’ * but they soon find that the 
prisoners nestle very comfortably in their han. 
mocks, and that however guilty their consciences 
may be, they do not trouble them. Each prisoner 
seems to be able to say— 


“¢T feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience.’ ” 


This was the rubbish upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) pinned his faith. If stern and 
solemn facts could not have any effect 
in leading to a thorough investigation 
into these subjects, he hoped the adéi- 
tional element of ridicule which, for the 
first time, he believed had been thrown 
upon a subject of this kind in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper by the pedantry and 
absurdity of the gentleman whom the 
right hon. Gentleman had called upon 
to assist him, would prove as potent 4 
weapon now as it had done in the re 
form of past abuses. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Iam only 
going to say a few words; but I wish to 
remove a wrong impression, which seems 
to be in the mind of the hon. Gentleman. 
That impression seems to me to be due 
to the fact that he is better acquainted 
with the Irish prisons than with the 
English prisons. As I understand, the 
use of plank beds has not been general 
in Ireland, but has only been resorted to 
in the case of punishment; and the hon. 
Gentleman seems to have fancied that 
England was in the same position. . 
want to remove that mistake from his 
mind. I have not yet got a complete 
list of all the prisons of England i 
which plank beds have been in use sinte 
the passing of the Prison Act of 1869. 
Therefore, not the slightest change has 
been made by the Prison Rules in that 
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respect. [The right hon. Gentleman 
here read a long list of English prisons 
in which the plank bed had been used 
since 1865.] The only effect of the 
Prison Rules, so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, is this—that whereas there were 
prisons where the plank bed was in use 
only for three weeks, and others where a 
prisoner was compelled to be on the 
plank bed for three months, the new 
Rules introduced uniformity, and though, 
in some few cases, the period may now 
bea little longer in a great many prisons, 
the effect of the new Rules is to reduce 
the period during which the plank bed 
isin use. I am not speaking now of 
punishment discipline. In all the gaols 
which I have mentioned the plank bed 
is part of the ordinary discipline. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman goes further, 
may I ask whether I am to understand 
that for short sentences of a month or so 
prisoners in England have been com- 
pelled to lie on these planks, and that 
women have also before the present Rules 
been so treated ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : For short 


sentences, in many gaols, undoubtedly. 


I will speak of women in a moment. I 
have been confining my remarks to the 


caseof men. The women are to be con- 
sidered. They are to have some cover- 
ing on the plank, though not an ordinary 
mattress. With regard to short-sentence 
prisoners, it may seem hard that they 
should be treated with the same severity 
in this respect as those with longer sen- 
tences. But there are many short-sen- 
tence prisoners who must be made to 
know that a prison is a prison. I re- 
member going into one prison last year. 
There was an old woman there, to whom 
the magistrate who was with me said— 
“Are you here again? You tell the 
gentleman here how many times you 
have been in gaol.” ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
‘this is the 96th time.” Now, a prison 
is not a place for a woman of that kind, 
who had looked upon this prison, where 
she had been too leniently treated, as a 
kind of workhouse, and who invariably 
in winter committed some petty theft for 
the purpose of being committed to gaol. 
Then about the food. Istated the other 
day that there was no difference made in 
the hours at which it is given in any 
prison in England. In any prison where 
5 o'clock may have been the latest 
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hour for the afternoon meal, the reason 
there has been no alteration is that a 
Committee has been sitting for the ex- 
press purpose of inquiring into this mat- 
ter, and finding out, before any altera- 
tion is made, what hours are best. They 
have not yet reported. As to the Report 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman, I do not 
know that the flowery language has any- 
thing to do with the Report made to me. 
I think it a pity that these words are 
there; but, putting aside the flowery lan- 
guage, I do not think you will find 
better or more experienced men than 
those who have drawn up the dietary. Dr. 
Gower is a man very well known in 
London. I suppose the best regulated 
gaol in the whole of England before the 
passing of the present Prisons Act and 
the one which was the most respected by 
everybody who had anything to do with 
it was the gaol at Salford. The doctor 
there was looked up to by everyone 
who had the slightest business connec- 
tion with that prison. He wasspecially 
chosen for that Committee; and I am 
bound to say that if this dietary table 
is compared with the dietary tables of 
1848 and 1864, it will be found that it is 
greatly advanced. Although it has 
only been in force for a short time, I 
have had favourable Reports made to me 
as to the weights of the prisoners; and 
as another test of the diet, I have learned 
that in many prisons where formerly the 
surgeons had ordered extra diet for their 
patients, they had been able to dispense 
almost entirely with extra diet when the 
new dietary was introduced. If more 
time and fuller experience verified these 
favourable results, there will be strong 
and conclusive testimony in favour of the 
new dietary. I can only assure the hon. 
Member that the working of this Act 
will be watched with the greatest care, 
not by one Member of the Commission or 
another, but by myself. I am bound to 
say that I cannot really allow the words 
used by the hon. Member with reference 
to the admirable officer, Sir Edmund Du 
Cane, to go unchallenged. He is not a 
hard-hearted man. I can say that most 
positively. One hon. Member has made 
some observations as to convict prisons. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Childers) will bear me witness that at 
the time the present Act passed through 
Committee, 1 was pressed very much by 
him to have one Board for convict prisons 
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and local prisons, and I refused because 
I did not want those local prisons to be 
treated on the same system as convict 
prisons. I chose out of a Commission of 
four, two gentlemen who were magis- 
trates of long standing and experience, 
and of high probity in their respective 
counties. I was thankful to get them, so 
that their experience as old Visiting 
Justices of local prisons would be advan- 
tageous in the way of counteracting the 
influence—if any should be felt—of con- 
vict prison management on local prisons. 
I think I asked the hon. Gentleman to 
go and see them. They would remove 
some of his present impressions with re- 

ard to the working of local prisons. 

Mr. O’Connor Power: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman mention names ?] 
Admiral Hornby, and Mr. Watlington, 
formerly Member for Essex. In the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just asked these names, he appeared to 
me to pass very rapidly from convict to 
local prisons, and he complains that 
there has been no system of visitation. 
Now, in the local prisons, the power of 
visitation is absolutely perfect at pre- 
sent. There are Visiting Committees, 
who visit these prisons as part of their 
duty, and every Justice could go into 
the prison at any moment he chose. 
Then there are Inspectors, who go round 
the country constantly; and there are 
four Commissioners, who divide the 
country among them, for the purpose of 
visiting the prisons. From the passing 
of the Act up to the present moment, he 
had never received from the Visiting 
Justices a single complaint of ill-usage. 
At the beginning of next Session I hope 
I shall be able to satisfy the hon. Member 
with positive proofs that he has no cause 
for complaint. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
reason he did not go to see the gen- 
tleman named by the Home Secretary 
was that the right hon. Gentleman said 
he could not see the Chief Commissioner 
(Sir Edmund Du Cane) on account of 
his numerous engagements. His (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s) experience of treat- 
ment in prisons was derived from this 
country much more than from Ireland. 
As a Middlesex magistrate he was very 
familiar with the discipline of several of 
the Metropolitan prisons. The Com- 
mittee would have observed that the 
Home Secretary had not said that the 
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system of laying on plank beds dig 
not apply to women. True, the beds 
had been in use for men in England fo» 
many years; but Sir Edmund Du (any 
knew no difference in the discipline of 
men and women. He believed the 
country would not stand such a rule 
and that the planks would have to be 
abolished. There were a great many 
things on which he would not trouble 
the Committee; but he must allude to 
one—the hours during which prisoners 
were confined in their cells—a plan 
which was absolutely destructive of 
health. They were confined in a cell 
from 7 to 9 and 11 feet long and 4 
feet wide, with a window at the top to 
admit the light. Those not sentenced 
to hard labour were kept in these cells, 
with the exception of one hour for 
exercise, for 24 hours. That was a 
thing which, if it occurred in Naples, 
would have excited the indignation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich; and surely the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
could not say it was a proper mode of 
treatment in England. It was disgrace- 
ful that a human being should be kept 
for 23 consecutive hours in such a place,’ 
because he had been guilty of some 
offence, but had not been sentenced to 
hard labour. Then, look how these 
Rules would work. People might be im- 
prisoned in the county prisons for the 
non-payment of fines ; a cabman might 
be sent to prison for loitering in the 
street, or for any other trivial offence; 
and yet these men or women or children 
were subjected to exactly the same disci 
pline as the greatest offender, or the 
old woman who seemed to have made 
such an impression on the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was an 
old saying that hard cases made bad 
laws, and he believed this was one of 
the cases. There was a very melancholy 
side to the question of the old woman 
who had been imprisoned 96 times, and 


; who was compelled to commit crime in 


order to get shelter. The majority of 
mankind, whether males or females, did 
not go to prison willingly, but very 
unwillingly, and a great number were 
imprisoned for the first time under cir- 
cumstances which reduced their nervous 


system to a distressing condition. He 
maintained that it was wrong to punish 
those persons in the same way as they 
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did habitual criminals at the suggestion 
of Inspectors of prisons—military men, 


like Sir Edmund Du Cane. He thought 
they should adapt their discipline to the 
nature of the offence they had to punish. 
It was wrong to treat a person sent to 

] for the non-payment of fines in the 
same severe manner as they would a 
convicted felon. It was manifestly unfair 
that those convicted for short periods 
should lay for a month on a plank the 
same as those who had long terms of 
imprisonment, the punishment in the 
first instance being very much harsher 
than in the second. In many cases of 
long sentences the month on the plank 
was taken out in instalments; whereas 
the unfortunate wretch who was sent to 
gaol for the breach of a municipal regu- 
lation, or who was unable to pay a fine, 
was compelled to lay for a whole month 
upon this plank. Such discipline could 
not be justified ; it was not dicipline at 
all. It was a clumsy attempt, on the 
art of men who really had no know- 
edge of what things ought to be, to 
carry out Rules which never ought to 
have been made. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
not a question of rules being at fault, 
but of the law. He should be glad to 
see in the Summary Jurisdiction Bill, if 
passed this year, a clause providing that 
persons sent to prison for non-payment 
of fines or similar small offences should 
not be treated as an ordinary criminal. 

Taz CHAIRMAN reminded the Com- 
nittee that any reference to the English 
prisons would be more appropriately 
discussed on the English Vote. 

Tuz O’CONOR DON trusted his hon. 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
divide the Committee against the Vote. 
His hon. Friend had pointed out com- 
plaints which were made with regard to 
the treatment of prisoners in Spike 
Island, and he had appealed to the Go- 
vernment to order an inquiry into these 
complaints. He trusted that the Royal 
Commission appointed at the commence- 
ment of the Session would be instructed 
to make such an inquiry, and knowing 
the character of the gentlemen upon 
that Commission, he believed their in- 
vestigation would be above suspicion. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) that more confidence would be 
felt in the inquiries of an independent 
Commission, such as that which had 
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been appointed, than in the results of an 
inquiry by any official He had no 
doubt that this Commission would in- 
vestigate the treatment of convicts at 
Spike Island ; and, therefore, the object 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
would have been secured. In England, 
the convict prisons and the ordinary 
county prisons were kept distinct, and 
under the new law they were not to be 
amalgamated. But such was not the 
case in Ireland. Under the new law, 
the governments of the two sets of pri- 
sons were to be amalgamated, and one 
Board was to govern the whole. Up to 
the present time there had been a sys- 
tem of Board Superintendents in each 
county to govern the county prisons, 
corresponding to the Visiting Justices ; 
but these had been done away with. If 
the system was to work well, it was es- 
sential that they should give some sort 
of power to those visiting the gaol, or 
give them an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the Prison Board. He sug- 
gested that the Visiting Justices should 
have the power of going to the prisons 
and have an opportunity of meeting the 
members of the Prison Board. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON desired that 
the Home Secretary should explain one 
passage in his statements, which, as it 
stood, was not clear or satisfactory. He 
wished to know whether, before the new 
Rules were initiated, women had not to 
sleep upon planks, and whether, since 
the passing of these Rules, they had so 
to sleep ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CKOSS said, they 
had to sleep upon these beds. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished the Home 
Secretary had said something in answer 
to the serious allegations made by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power). He had stated that one man 
had had his hands chained behind him 
for eight months, and if that were true, 
it was nothing else but a system of tor- 
ture, into which a serious investigation 
was necessary. Flogging had been done 
away with to a great extent, and this 
country would never allow to be sub- 
stituted for it a system of slow torture. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER considered that 
the hon. Gentleman had been led away 
by the discussion which had taken place. 
After the able and moderate speech of 
the hon. Member for Mayo, which was 
within the scope of the Vote, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
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Henry), as an illustration of the adage 
that blood is thicker than water, aban- 
doned the land of his adoption and 
rushed headlong to that of his birth, 
and regardless of the rules which regu- 
lated discussions in Committee of Sup- 
ply, had brought up a subject which 
might more appropriately have been 
discussed upon the English Vote. He 
should not follow the hon. Gentleman, 
after the very clear statement of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
further than to point out a few observa- 
tions he made in reply to questions upon 
the subject. He then stated that children 
in Ireland were not placed upon a plank 
bed. As for Robert Kelly, he had every 
reason to believe that he was treated 
with great care, in consequence of his 
state of health, and his condition was 
the subject of special inquiry. As to 
the various details of the treatment of 
prisoners mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man, by facts brought to his knowledge, 
he had every reason to believe that they 
could not be supported. After the state- 
ment of certain alleged facts, the hon. 
Gentleman had urged that the matter 
should be brought before the Penal 
Servitude Commission. Neither he nor 
any other Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had any control over the move- 
ments of that Commission ; but he should 
be very glad if they saw their way to 
conduct an inquiry into the Irish prisons, 
including that at Spike Island. He need 
scarcely say that every facility for doing 
so would be afforded by the Government. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary did 
not answer his question. He wished 
to know whether women had to sleep on 
plank beds before the new Rules were 
initiated? The reason he asked this 
was that the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the new Rules made no change 
in this respect. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had stated that there was no change 
with regard to men ; but that in the case 
of women it was different. 

Masor NOLAN said, the Home Secre- 
tary had been very anxious to prove 
that the Rules made in 1865 were made 
by others than himself, and he seemed 
desirous of putting those Rules upon a 
former Government. This was in great 
contrast to the statements which were 
made when a change for the better was 
effected, for then every credit was taken 
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for what had been accomplished. Ther 
was no doubt that the present Rules worg 
very unpopular, and the right hon. Gen. 
tleman did not like his Government and 
Party to bear the onus of the extreme 
unpopularity of the system. It had 
been said in a former discussion that 
soldiers had to sleep upon these plank 
beds; but that was only once in six or 
seven nights, and then only for a por. 
tion of the night. It might be a neces. 
sity to adopt such a plan in the case of 
soldiers ; but the whole tone of the dis. 
cussion in the House had been that they 
were not good in every case. If they 
did good, no doubt the Government 
would say they were a necessary and 
useful system, and they would take the 
whole responsibility for their use. But 
that had not been done by the Govern. 
ment on the present occasion, and he 
could wel] understand the reason for it, 
These Rules as they stood must bear very 
heavily in some cases. For instance, 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, a respectable farmer might be 
imprisoned and come under these Rules, 
and have to sleep for a month on a 
plank bed. He was glad to be clear of 
all complicity in the passing of such 
Rules, and he trusted his hon. Friend 
would divide the House as a protest 
against such a system. 

Mr. MELDON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had not 
sought to defend the system of plank 
beds in England. He pointed out that 
he found it in force, and the action of 
Government had been to make punish- 
ment less severe. Severity of punish- 
ment had on the whole been decreased ; 
but how did that bear on Ireland? In 
trying to assimilate the Prison Law in 
England and Ireland, the greatest in- 
dignation had been excited from one 
end of the country to the other. The 
Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Baron Dowse 
had stated their opinions distinctly. The 
Lord Chief Baron said, as far as women 
were concerned, he would not be a party 
to sentencing them to imprisonment 
except for crimes of violence, and Mr. 
Baron Dowse said he should inflict 
much shorter terms of imprisonment 
consequence of the torture prisoners had 
to go through. It was perfectly inde 
fensible that whereas a prisoner s¢l- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment had 





to sleep on a plank for a month extended 
over the whole period, an individual 
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gent to prison for one month had to 
sleep for the whole time on a plank. He 
objected to the introduction of such an 
abominable and atrocious system of tor- 
ture into Ireland, and he thought they 
must take a division, either then or 
subsequently, to mark their opinion as 
to the treatment which the Irish pri- 
soners had received at the hands of the 
Government, by having such a species 
of torture inflicted upon them. 

Mrz. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
sentiments of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland were quite out of unison with 
the sentiments of the humane and en- 
lightened people he had to govern. He 
did not accuse the right hon. Gentleman 
of desiring to mislead ; but he did mis- 
lead to such an extent that the placards 
of some of the Irish newspapers an- 
nounced the abolition of the plank beds. 
The answers given were couched in such 
language that they bore a double mean- 
ing, and were understood by partizans 
of the Government in one way, and by 
those behind the scenes in another way. 
He wanted to know whether these ques- 
tions could not be answered in a full 
and straightforward manner? If the Go- 
yvernment said—‘‘ We have adopted the 
plank bed. We think it the right thing, 
and we mean to stick to it,’’ there would 
be no misunderstanding. He was now 
in some doubt upon the whole subject ; 
but what had been elicited had been 
elicited only by piecemeal, and in a 
way which he thought not at all satis- 
factory. He hoped hon. Members would 
make a protest by their votes. 

Mz. A. MOORE did not think there 
was cause for the remarks made by the 
previous speaker as to the straightfor- 
wardness of the answers to questions. 
The question was not raised by the hon. 
Member for the first time, for before he 
had taken up the subject he had brought 
it under the attention of the House. 
He would now say to the Ministry that 
prison managers having done so long 
without these plank beds in Ireland, it 
was a pity that they were not dispensed 
with altogether. The way in which the 
extra punishment they inflicted was in- 
troduced by a side-wind, as it were, and 
without the Judges knowing the extent 
of the punishment they were inflicting, 
was most improper. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
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(Mr. Mitchell Henry) took up this ques- 
tion after him. Long before he had 
moved in it, he had gone to the Home 
Secretary on the subject. He was not, 
however, so easily satisfied by official 
answers as the hon. Member. 

Mr. LEEMAN, though he did not see 
how this question of plank beds could 
rise out of the particular Vote on which 
the Committee was asked to express an 
opinion, thought the discussion would 
result in good, even in England. The 
Home Secretary had promised to give 
his own attention to the subject of prison 
treatment. He was glad of that, be- 
cause anything more barbarous than 
Prison Rules rendering it necessary that 
persons who had been sent to prison for 
a month should be subject to the plank 
bed he could not conceive. In the large 
prisons in England a large proportion of 
the commitments were for one month. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that, although the 
question of plank beds as affecting Ire- 
land is before the Committee, the ques- 
tion of plank beds as affecting England 
is not. 

Mr. LEEMAN could only say that if 
he were to be put down on a reference 
to that question which had constituted 
the principal feature of the debate by 
an objection of this kind, he would cer- 
tainly avail himself of another oppor- 
tunity of seeking to have the question 
really discussed. He said without hesi- 
tation that the largest number of com- 
mittals was the number of those for one 
month, and many of those committals 
were not for felony, or anything ap- 
proaching to it; but for minor offences, 
for which the plank bed punishment 
should not be put in force. He there- 
fore thought the Committee ought to be 
obliged to the Members for Ireland who 
had brought this question under the 
notice of the Committee. Such cases as 
that of the old woman, to which the 
Home Secretary referred, were unusual ; 
the commitments for short periods being 
generally commitments for offences of a 
very venial nature. He trusted that be- 
fore next Session the use of the plank 
bed in these commitments would be 
abolished. 

Mr.O’CONNOR POWER wasanxious 
to take the course most suitable to the 
Committee in reference to the Vote. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Roscommon 
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for Ireland made a statement which, as 
far as it went, wasa very fair statement. 
He declared, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that if the Commission thought 

roper to investigate the management of 

rish prisons, every facility would be 
afforded them. In fact, as he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) understood him, he ex- 
pressed a hope that they would see their 
way to make that inquiry. Now, that 
was a point gained. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in a position to contradict 
the grave accusations he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) brought against the the Governor 
of Spike Island, and there he supposed 
the matter must rest; and having regard 
to the turn the discussion had taken, he 
thought he would be justified in asking 
the leave of the Committee to withdraw 
the Amendment he had proposed, but 
with a view to its being discussed again. 
Against the introduction, under these 
Prison Rules, of the barbarous plank 
bed, he wished to test the feeling of the 
Committee; but he would withdraw his 
present Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I object 
to the Vote, and move that it be reduced 
by one shilling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
will be departing from the practice of 
the Committee in proposing such a 
Motion. I understand him to wish to 
raise an issue equivalent to negativing 
the Vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Then I 
will negative the Vote. 

Mason NOLAN: We only propose to 
negative the Vote as an expression of 
our opinion on the subject of plank beds. 
I should like that to be understood. 

Mr.O’CONNOR POWER appealed to 
the Home Secretary, before the Question 
was put, to say whether he was prepared 
to tell the country that he had assented 
to this new mode of punishment in Irish 
prisons without a reason for doing it. 
Could he not rise in his place and give 
some assurance that it would be stopped? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
nothing to do with the Prison Rules so 
far as Ireland was concerned. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he believed 
the Rules were sent over from England 
to the Board in Ireland, who had to 
adopt them. They were not originated 
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by the Board in Dublin. They wor 
English Rules which came over to them 
in order that, for the sake of uniform} 
they might be adopted in Ireland. Hix 
hon. Friend proposed to take a division 
on this Vote for the whole amount of 
the expenses of the Irish Prisons, jn 
order to make his protest against the 
plank beds; but he confessed it seemed 
to him that this was not a very satis. 
factory mode of expressing an opinion, 
There might be a strong opinion that 
these beds should be discontinued, and 
at the same time, there might be an rm 
disposition to stop the supplies for the 
expenses of the Irish prisons. He would 
not be inclined to vote against the whole 
Vote because he objected to plank beds, 
and he feared a division taken against 
the Vote would be a bad one; whereas, 
if the question were raised directly, the 
division might be a good one. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
leave to move that the Vote be reduced. 
He noticed on the Treasury Bench some 
indication of dissent from his hon, 
Friend’s (the O’Conor Don’s) remark 
that the Prison Rules were sent from 
England to be adopted in Ireland. It 
was true that the Prison Rules were 
elaborated in England and sent over to 
Ireland. The Privy Council in Ireland, 
however, was not nearly unanimous, 
though a majority adopted the Rules. 
He would move to reduce the Vote by 
£100, as a protest against plank beds. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £111,153, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Expense of 
the Superintendence of Prisons, and of the 
Maintenance of Prisoners in Prisons in Ireland, 
and of the Registration of Habitual Criminals.” 
—(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 21; 
Noes 51: Majority 30. — (Div. List, 
No. 253.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER intimated that as the happy 
moment of going out of Committee of 
Supply had now _ ew reached, it would 
not now be necessary to have a Morning 
Sitting. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Is it 
intended that there shall be a Morning 





Sitting on Saturday ? 
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Tax CHANCELLOR or rot EXOHE- 
QUER: Yes. V 

Mr. MELDON: When will Report 
of to-day’s Supply be taken ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow. 

Mr. M. BROOKS asked, whether any 
opportunity would be given to hon. 
Members to bring forward Private Bills 
on Saturday ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: It is as well to be clear upon 
that point. I think, considering the 

sition in which the Sale of Intoxicating 
ianore on Sunday (Ireland) Bill stands, 
and considering all that has passed in 
relation to that Bill, it would not be 
right that the Session should close with- 
out our endeavouring to give the House 
an opportunity of considering the Bill 
on its third reading. I should propose, 
therefore, to take that Bill on Saturday. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Will 
there be any other Business taken ? 

Mr. DILLWYN: When will the 
Appropriation Bill be taken ? 

Txt CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The Irish Sunday Closing Bill 
will be taken first on Saturday, and 
some other Business afterwards. The 
Appropriation Bill will be brought in to- 
morrow. Its second reading will not be 
taken on Saturday; but, perhaps, it 
will be taken on Monday. 

In reply to Mr. Leeman, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Inclosure Bill would 
probably be taken to-morrow. 

Mason NOLAN: As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is in rather a com- 
municative mood, can he make a good 
guess at the date of the Prorogation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER would not do that at present. 

Dr. O’LEARY said, it had been re- 
ported that the discussion of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill would be made to 
extend over Saturday night, and carried 
on during Sunday. He was anxious to 
know whether it was possible that this 
Bill would be brought on under the aus- 
pices of the Government at such an hour 
that its discussion might be possibly con- 
tinued for the time suggested ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: It will be brought on at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. M. BROOKS wished to know 
whether, in that case, the Rule appli- 
cable to Wednesday Sittings would apply 
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so that the Sitting would terminate 
at 6. 

THe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no limit, I believe, to 
_ a Sitting as is proposed for Satur- 

ay. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Resolution. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
LEAVE. ORDERED. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th August], ‘That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to con- 
tinue various Expiring Laws.”—(Sir 
Henry Selwin-lbbetson.) 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Masor O’GORMAN moved that leave 
be not given. 


Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 61; 
Noes None.—(Div. List, No. 254.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Setwin-I[ppetson and Sir MatrHew RIvtey. 


SUPPLY [lérx Jury]. 


Postponed Resolution [reported 16th 
July], considered. 


Resolution again read as follows :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £434,091, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY [5ru Aveusr]. 
Postponed Resolution [reported 6th 
August], considered. 


Resolution again read as follows :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £14,672, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office for the Registration 
of Deeds in Ireland.’’ 


Mr. MELDON moved to reduce the 
Vote by £315, the salary of one of the 
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clerks in the Office. The circumstances 
under which he removed the reduction 
had, he said, been discussed in Com- 
mittee; but no division taken. In the 
year 1875, one of the first-class clerks in 
the Office for the Registration of Deeds 
in Ireland died, and no one had been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. The 
fact was that faith had been broken 
with the officers of this Department 
in a most unprecedented manner. In 
1859, in consequence of some re- 
arrangement of the Office, a circular was 
issued to all the clerks in it, pointing 
out that they would be entitled to pro- 
motion from class to class according as 
any dropped off. That was to say, a 
second-class clerk would, in the event of 
there being a vacancy in the first grade, 
get it, and the third-class man would go 
to the ranks of the second. In 1875, 
one of the first-class clerks died, a 
second-class clerk was recommended for 
his place, and he applied for it. But he 


was informed that some re-arrangements 
were then being made in the Office, and 
the Treasury would not appoint him. 
The officers being exceeding sore at this, 
put themselves in communication with 


the Secretary to the Treasury, by means 
of Members of Parliament, and asked 
for the usual promotion. He said they 
were not entitled to the promotion, but 
only to an additional increment year by 
year to their salaries. This certainly 
was a peculiar view of matters, because 
the Act regulating the Registration of 
Deeds Office provided that there should 
be a certain number of clerks of different 
classes to be fixed by the Treasury 
Minute. The Treasury did fix that num- 
ber of clerks, and they provided that 
there should be 10 of the first class ; but 
now there were only nine. At first, in 
the Estimates, the Treasury only put 
down nine clerks ; but on looking at the 
Act of Parliament and the Minute, they 
found they had no right to reduce the 
number, and, therefore, it became neces- 
sary to take a Vote for 10. But yet no 
additional first-class clerk had been 
taken on, and no one was filling the 
office at all. The clerks were complain- 
ing very seriously of this. It was said 
in 1875, as a reason for not giving the 
promotion, that new arrangements were 
about to be made whereby the Treasury 
would be enabled to dispense with the 
services of additional clerks; but up to 
the present no change had taken place, 


Mr. Ueldon 


{COMMONS} 
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the result being that the Office wa 
under-manned, and complaints on oy, 
side of delay, and on the other side of 
want of staff. But there was anothe 
matter on which he must ask some ex. 
planation. Since 1875, only nine first. 
class clerks had been paid ; but the Esti. 
mates were framed for 10. Where did 
this £315 go? It was voted but not paid 
and instead of the same amount being 
restored to the Treasury, £175 or £179 
was accounted for. He could not 
understand what had become of the 
difference year by year, and he wanted 
an explanation why money not paid was 
not returned to the Exchequer? 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“£14,672,” in order to insert 14,357,” 
—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would not 
think it necessary to press his Motion to 
a division. The re-organization of the 
Office of Registration of Deeds in Ireland 
had been under consideration for a con- 
siderable time past ; and at the present 
moment a Royal Commission, of which 
the hon. and learned Member was one, 
and presided over by the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, was inquiring into the 
matter. Under those circumstances, there 
naturally must be considerable hesitation 
in making new appointments until the 
new arrangement was arrived at. Asto 
the allegation that the money voted was 
not expended or not returned, that mat- 
ter should be inquired into. 

Mr. M. BROOKS hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would persist in_ his 
Amendment, and take the sense of the 
Committee upon a very unfair proceed- 
ing. The fact was that three or four 
years ago a change in the administra- 
tion of the Registration of Deeds Office 
was suggested, with a view to lessening 
the number of clerks. Nothing had as 
yet been done; but he was convinced it 
was because of the importunity of the 
officers who would have suffered by the 
change that the promotion had been dis- 
continued.. Due allowance should be 
made for the feelings of the clerks in 
this Office. Their interest, in the eyesof 
highly-salaried officials, might be of small 
moment ; but what was a small matter to 
heads of enemas was of great im- 
portance to the persons themselves, and 
who were greatly damaged by the neg- 
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lect to carry out the arrangements under 
which they were appointed. There was 
no other mode of obtaining justice for 
them than by bringing the matter before 
Parliament, so as to get Parliamentary 
opinion to bear upon the officials. 

Question put, ‘That £14,672 stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, but no Mem- 
ber appearing as a second Teller for the 
Noes, Mr. Speaker declared that the 
Ayes had it. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [7th August] reported. 


The First Resolution being read a 
second time ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, but no Mem- 
ber appearing to be a second Teller for 
the Noes, Mr. Speaker declared the 
Ayes had it. 


Second Resolution postponed. 


The Third Resolution being read a 
second time ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, but no Mem- 
ber appearing to be a second Teller for 
the Noes, Mr. Speaker declared the 
Ayes had it. 


The Fourth Resolution being read a 
second time ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Question put. 

Major O’Gorman was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, but no Mem- 
ber appearing to be a second Teller for 
the Noes, Mr. Speaker declared the 
Ayes had it. 


The Fifth Resolution being read a 
second time ; 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Major O’Gorman was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes, butno Mem- 
ber appearing to be a second Teller for 
the Noes, Mr. Speaker declared the 
Ayes had it. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
To-morrow. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS AND FINES 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bitz 263.] 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. J. 
Lowther.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


THE O’CONOR DON expressed a hope 
that the Bill would not be proceeded 
with. Notwithstanding its distinctive 
title, it was a sort of omnibus Bill; and, 
as it was only recently introduced, it 
ought not to be pressed at that hour 
—after 3 a.m. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) hoped the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) would not object to the Bill pro- 
ceeding. It was really desired by those 
whom its passing would affect. It 
effected divers improvements in adminis- 
trative details, and unless he could pro- 
ceed with it now, he feared the Order 
would have to be discharged. In Com- 
mittee he intended to accept Amend- 
ments, and this would necessitate a Re- 
port to be taken, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon could consider in the 
interval whether he would desire to put 
any Amendment on the Paper. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the Bill was 
obviously intended to benefit Petty Ses- 
sions clerks ; but owing to its wording it 
might be worked against their interests. 
As, however, the Attorney General for 
Ireland was willing to accept an Amend- 
ment of his which would make the 
meaning of the Bill perfectly clear, he 
would not object to its consideration now 
in Committee. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
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Tue O’CONOR DON gave Notice, 
that on the Motion to consider the Bill 
as amended, he would move that it be 
considered that day three months. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1876-7. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committe.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

(1.) ‘‘ That it appears by the Navy Appro- 
priation Account, for the year ended 31st March 
1877, that the balances unexpended in respect 
of certain Votes for Navy Services for the said 
year amounted to the sum of £166,546 6s. 10d. 

(2.) “That the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £129,508 12s. 3d., out of the 
said total sum of £166,546 6s. 10d., to provide 
for the expenditure incurred in excess of certain 
other Votes for Navy Services for the said 
year. 
3.) ‘* That the said application be sanctioned. 

(4.) “That it appears by the Army Appro- 
priation Account, for the year ended 31st March 
1877, that the balances unexpended in respect of 
certain Votes for Army Services for the said 
year amounted to the sum of £370,434 10s. 7d., 
and that the sum of £247,548 17s. 1d. has been 
realised in excess of the estimated Appropria- 
tions in aid, amounting together to the total 
sum of £617,983 7s. 8d. (That the sum of 
£2,714 10s. having been disallowed by a Com- 
mittee of this House from the expenditure re- 
corded in the said account, the gross surplus 
thereon is increased from the said sum of 
£617,983 7s. 8d. to £620,697 17s. 8d.) 

(5.) “That the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application of £476,728 1s. 10d. out of the 
said surplus to provide for the expenditure in- 
curred in excess of certain other Votes for Army 
Services for the said year. 

(6.) “That the said application be sanc- 
tioned.” 


Mr. MONK asked if any Report had 
been laid on the Table with regard to 
the appropriation or misappropriation 
of the balances of the Votes proposed to 
be dealt with in the Resolution now before 
the Committee? Last Session a promise 
was made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider those cases in which 
the excess of Votes which ought to have 
been returned into the Treasury had 
been appropriated to other purposes. 
So far as he had been able to under- 
stand the Resolution read, it appeared 
that this was one of the excesses in point. 
He thought there should, therefore, be 
more information given before the Com- 
mittee assented to the appropriation of 
this money. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETS0y 
said, he was aware that what the hop 
Member stated did happen last year; byt 
he was only recently made aware of 
this. Unfortunately, on account of the 
Ministerial changes, the matter had been 
overlooked until after the Public Ao. 
counts Committee, to whom it was ip. 
tended to refer the subject, had closed 
their business. He would take cay 
that it should be in future referred to 
that Committee. 

Mr. MONK asked for explanations 
regarding the sum mentioned in the Re. 
solution. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
the Accounts themselves had been exa- 
mined by the Public Accounts Com. 
mittee, who had gone through the items 
on both sides. A less sum was some- 
times paid under certain of the Army and 
Navy Votes than had been provided by 
Vote, and a larger sum had been spent 
on some other items than the Votes had 
provided for. In order to avoid the 
inconvenience of asking for more, in 
the whole, than was necessary, it was 
provided by Act of Parliament that the 
Treasury might authorize an expendi- 
ture in excess of the Vote when there 
were savings under another Vote in the 
same Department, and that the savings 
should be transferred to meet that excess. 
It was understood, however, that the sub- 
ject should be taken into consideration 
by the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. MONK said, the principle was 
radically wrong, and he was astonished 
that the subject, ‘‘ having been brought 
before the House last Session” and a 
promise having been given that it should 
not occur again, the & vernment should 
have recurred to the old principle. 

Mr. DILLWYN condemned the prin- 
ciple of these transferences. 

Masor NOLAN believed that this 
mode of dealing with public accounts 
was one of the gravest accusations 
brought against Napoleon the Third’s 
Government, and had much to do with 
the downfall of his dynasty. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked that the 
sum involved seemed larger than it had 
ever been. He was sorry to trouble the 
Committee, but he must take the opi- 
nion of the Committee on this subject. 
No satisfactory explanation had been 
given. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, however objectionable the practice 
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might be, it was at present sanctioned 
by Act of Parliament. He had stated 
that he was prepared to bring the sub- 
ject before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee next Session. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, if it was not 
necessary to pass that Resolution to- 
night he would move that Progress be 
reported. If £250,000 could be trans- 
ferred in this way, the control of Par- 
liament over the finances would be 
seriously diminished. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was necessary to pass the Reso- 
lution to-night, otherwise the intro- 
duction of the Appropriation Bill would 
be delayed. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, if the system 
were sanctioned by Act of Parliament, 
it seemed as if hon. Members were asked 
to vote what they had no choice of de- 
clining to vote. On the assurance that 
this would not occur again, he would 
withdraw his opposition. 


Resolutions agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, the sum of £21,556,807 7s. 5d. be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bu111 215.] 

(The O'Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Redmond.) 


THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read the third time 
upon Saturday.””—( Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sorry to 
move an Amendment. It was quite 
unprecedented that the Government 
should give a Saturday Sitting to private 
Members ; and from the answer of Mr. 
Speaker to a question put to him by me 
to-day, the House will have heard that 

®course now to be acquiesced in by 





the Government is most unusual. Surely 
it will be a bad precedent to set, when 
the Government of the day fixes on a 
Saturday in order further to facilitate 
the passing of a measure introduced by 
a private Member. In his opinion, 
Saturday should never be taken, ex- 
cept when the Government were very 
anxious that the Session should close, 
and then that Public Business only 
should be taken. He would move 
that the Bill be taken next Tues- 
day, when many Irish Members who 
would come over for the Intermediate 
Education Bill on Monday, might be 
present. For the last two or three days 
it had been rumoured that the sup- 
porters of the Bill were privately 
promised Saturday for the third reading. 
He hoped there was no truth in this, for 
the opponents of the Bill had no know- 
ledge of it, and a mine had been sprung 
upon them. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘Saturday,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ Tuesday next.” — (Mr. 
Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is perfectly true, as my hon. 
Friend has observed, that the course now 
taken is somewhat unusual; but the oppo- 
sition to this Bill, and what happened 
with regard to it, is also unusual. I must 
briefly remind the House of the facts. 
When it was introduced at the beginning 
of the Session, it was stated by the Go- 
vernment that they would be prepared to 
facilitate the Bill passing its second read- 
ing, and that they would, in Committee, 
move certain Amendments. If those 
Amendments were accepted, they inti- 
mated that they would give facilities, 
such as a Government can give, for 
carrying the Bill through its further 
stages. The Government did what they 
could to redeem these promises. The 
Bill was opposed in a manner which 
must be fresh in the recollection of the 
House, and which certainly caused 
great inconvenience. On every possibe 
occasion the Bill was discussed and di- 
vided upon; but it was carried through 
its different stages by large majorities. 
In these circumstances, it would be un- 
business-like to allow all the time so ex- 
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pended to be entirely thrown away ; and, 
perhaps, to make the House seem to 
stultify itself. Moreover, the time has 
now arrived when, if the Bill is to 
leave the House with any chance of 
passing the House of Lords at all, it 
is necessary that it should be read 
athird time this week; and, under 
these circumstances, the Government 
think it necessary to redeem the pledge 
given at the beginning of the Session, 
and acknowledged since from time to 
time, of giving facilities for passing the 
Bill. It has been impossible to take it 
in the last week or two; but the Govern- 
ment have decided, before the close of 
the Session, to give the House another 
opportunity of ee the Bill on 
the third reading. Saturday has been 
fixed between those interested in the 
Bill and myself. It was, however, ab- 
solutely impossible to fix, until the Sitting 
to-day, what should be done. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, there could be 
no doubt that the Government had given 
a sort of pledge to facilitate the passing 
of the Bill, and there could be equally 
little doubt that they had honourably 
fulfilled that promise. But they had 
adopted a peculiar course in giving a 
private Member a Saturday at the end of 
the Session for passing a Bill such as 
this; and he hoped, remembering how 
much more than was necessary they had 
fulfilled their engagements, that the Go- 
vernment would abandon their intention, 
and not call the House together, not only 
for Saturday, but very probably for Sun- 
day too. Besides, Monday would be a 
peculiarly fit day for the Bill to come 
on, as almost every Irish Member would 
be present that day, and a true criterion 
of the feeling of the Irish Members on 
the matter would thus be obtained. 

Dr. O'LEARY thought the most ex- 
traordinary thing was that a Sunday 
Closing Bill should, for the first time in 
the history of the House of Commons, be 
the means of keeping that House open 
ona Sunday. Those most anxious for 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday 
were most anxious to keep the House of 
Commons open that day—atleast, he had 
heard it was intended to sit through it, 
if necessary, in order to pass the Bill. 
Would not such a course as that be 
Sunday opening? He should like to 
know, too, if the House sat on Sunday, 
whether the Members’ refreshment bar 
would be kept open or not? Every fa- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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cility had been given by the Govom. 
ment for passing the Bill; but owing to 
the persistency of Irish Members who 
knew the opinions of the people, it had 
not yet got through all its stages. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members wers 
not present; House counted, and 49 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock in 


the morning, 


RANA eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brits—Second Reading— 
Marriages (Fiji) * (195) ; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &c. * (170) ; Prison (Officers’ Super. 
annuation) * (184). 

Committee—Report—Locomotives on Highways 
(Scotland) (190). 

— Orders Confirmation (No.3}* 
(128). 

Third Reading—Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) * (193); British Museum (Transfer 
of Collection) * (183); Commons Regulation 

Expenses) * (181); Statute Law Revision 
Ireland) * (185), and passed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
BILL. 


(The Lord President.) 
Commons’ Amendments considered. 


Order of the Day for the Considera- 
tion of the Commons’ Amendments, 
read. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, that as he 
was the Peer who last ventured, while 
President of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, to impress upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the necessity of 
legislating for the protection of their 
flocks and herds from diseases imported 
from abroad, he must ask their Lord- 
ships’ indulgence for a few moments 
while he made some observations before 
the Bill finally passed away from their 
Lordships’ House. He might begin by 
thanking Her Majesty’s Government, 
on behalf of the agriculturists, both as 
regarded the producer and the et- 
lightened portion of the consumers of 
England, for having undertaken the 
laborious duty of passing this measure. 


(ANIMALS) 
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On the whole, although he did not think 
it would leave their Lordships’ House in 
as satisfactory a form as it might have 
done, still he was of opinion that it was 
likely to be a very valuable measure. 
He had said that he must thank the Go- 
yernment on the behalf of the intelligent 
consumer, and he did so because he was 
quite sure that the consumers would be 
as much interested in the matter as the 
roducers of meat. In his view, the 
roduction of meat would be consider- 
ably increased by the passing of this 
measure, because it would certainly pre- 
yent the introduction of disease ; and he 
had very little doubt that the consumers 
would—most of them—be of that opi- 
union, notwithstanding the electioneering 
arts to which had been used in and out of 
Parliament to persuade them to the con- 
trary. He must say that he felt very 
indignant at the calumnies and misre- 
presentations of the motives and objects 
of this measure, when he remembered 
that the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
turists, comprising the representatives of 
local chambers and numerous bodies 
throughout the Kingdom, passed a reso- 
lution which was read to their Lordships 
last year expressly disclaiming any de- 
sign to reverse the well established Free 
Trade policy of the country, and stating 
distinctly that the protection they desired 
for their flocks and herds was protection 
from imported contagion, and not at all 
from foreign competition. There was 
no doubt that since the free introduction 
of foreign live stock had been permitted 
by law, the farmers of this country had 
experienced a most terrible outbreak of 
the cattle plague, the introduction of 
which had destroyed many millions’ 
worth of property. But since that great 
outbreak of cattle plague, he was as- 
sured by high authorities that foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia, 
which had been existing ever since, more 
or less, in various parts of this country, 
had entailed even a heavier than that 
loss caused by the cattle plague to the 
farmers, who naturally felt very great 
alarm on the subject of disease. And 
that had led to a considerable dimi- 
nution of live stock in this country, in 
spite of the most undesirably high price of 
meat. The great loss from disease had 
out-weighed any benefit that might be 
derived from the free movement of the 
cattle, and many farmers and consumers 
ad now arrived at the conclusion that 
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the only satisfactory way to deal with 
the matter was to exclude the importa- 
tion of all live stock from the country. 
His own conviction was that as one 
good result of the measure, the propor- 
tion of dead meat at home and abroad 
for the consumption of this Metropolis 
and other large towns would constantly 
increase. The introduction of a system 
of cold storage here would probably be 
productive of a very large and rapid in- 
crease in the quantity of meat daily sent 
to the Metropolis both from abroad and 
from distant counties. From informa- 
tion obtained from the evidence taken 
by the Parliamentary Committee on the 
subject, it appeared that a large increase 
had already taken place in the quantity 
of meat sent from Aberdeen and other 
parts of Scotland—as from his own 
knowledge he could state that it had 
from Devonshire and Cornwall—because 
experience had taught the dealers there 
that it was a much more satisfactory and 
profitable mode of disposing of their 
fat stock. He rejoiced heartily at it on 
other grounds; because, while it im- 
proved the health of man, it diminished 
the sufferings of the animals them- 
selves, and he expressed his conviction 
that notwithstanding all that had been 
said about the suffering caused by vivi- 
section, itwas nothing compared with the 
aggregate suffering of the hundreds 
of animals during the passage to the 
Metropolitan Market, from want of food 
and water, pressure and suffocation, end- 
ing, in some instances, in the death of 
the whole cargo during their long jour- 
ney. He had had it from good practical 
authority that every day the cattle spent 
in travelling they diminished in weight 
to the extent of eight pounds each ani- 
mal, at least, on the average; conse- 
quently the loss in the aggregate quan- 
tity as well as quality of the meat was 
very great. A great deal of this incon- 
venience would be saved by the in- 
troduction of a system of cold storage 
into this country. By the present sys- 
tem of importation, the meat was 
brought to the seaports in ice compart- 
ments; but it was taken out imme- 
diately on its arrival into the hot 
streets, and had to be sold at once, be- 
cause it would not keep. If, however, 
there were an extensive cold storage 
system, it would enable the supply of 
one day’s market to be kept over for the 
next, and tend to equalize prices, which 
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would be a most beneficial thing both 
for the consumer and for the producer. 
In America a very extensive system of 
cold storage had been established, with 
the best results; and it had been applied 
there, not only to the preservation of 
meat, but to that of vegetables and 
fruit, and he confidently looked forward 
to the time when a large proportion of 
the meat consumed in London which 
was brought from a distance would be 
killed at the place at which it had been 
fattened, whether at home or abroad. 
Regarding the various criticisms that 
had been indulged in upon this matter, 
and more especially those which had 
reference to the consumption of offal, 
he had heard from a good practical au- 
thority that the price of offal, notwith- 
standing the large increase in the im- 
portation of dead meat from abroad and 
from distant parts of the country into 
the Metropolis, had not risen at all rela- 
tively to the high prices at which joints 
were sold. It must be remembered that 
it was only a small proportion of offal 
that would bear the cost of transport 
from the country, although protected by 
the application of ice. A considerable 
portion of what was called offal was by 
no means fit for human food, there 
being a large quantity of slime and filth 
from the carcase of the animals, which 
would make excellent manure if they 
were killed in the country; but which 
was not only useless when they were 
killed in the town, but liable to become 
a nuisance, and even dangerous to the 
health of the community, unless the 
slaughter-houses were most carefully 
watched by the authorities. It was, 
therefore, upon sanitary as well as 
economical grounds that he contemplated 
with satisfaction the substitution of the 
importation of meat in the carcase to 
the Metropolis instead of live animals. 
He had heard the clap-trap cry of ‘‘ Free 
Trade in danger’ raised, and he thought 
that many of those who had taken part in 
the debates upon the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government had not scrupled 
to endeavour to obtain support for them- 
selves by raising the cry of ‘‘ Free Trade 
in danger.” For his own part, he 
had always been a consistent Liberal 
and free trader from his youth upwards ; 
but he could not help remembering that 
the same cry had been raised again and 
again by those who had been opposed 
to different reforms. They should re- 
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member that interference with trad, 
was not always interference for the pur. 
poses of protection. For instance, the 
Members who pressed for the Factory 
Acts were a with interferencg 
with the natural laws of supply and de. 
mand, and the recognized principles of 
political economy; and this by jp 
Robert Peel, when he had just mage 
his alterations in the Corn Laws, cop. 
tinuing that economical anomaly and 
absurdity known as the sliding scale, 
He remembered, also, the opposition to 
interference with lodging-houses, and 
the same cry was raised with reference 
to the adulteration of food, by the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, who 
protested indignantly against having 
Government inspection to protect the 
people from the practice of adulteration, 
He thought the good sense of the coun- 
try was sufficient to put an end to such 
chimeras, which were at once the off. 
spring of ignorance and selfishness, and 
that it was now admitted that legislative 
interference with trade was in many 
cases the best course they could adopt, 
not only as regarded the interests of 
humanity, but also as being in con- 
formity with the soundest and truest 
political economy. 

Eart SPENCER said, that he had 
listened with attention to the address 
which had just been delivered by the 
noble Earl, and begged to join with him 
in congratulating Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in having succeeded in passing this 
important measure through Parliament; 
and he thought that the agriculturists 
of the Kingdom were indebted to the 
Government for agreeing to the Amend- 
ment which was pressed upon them in 
the other House. The Act would be 


one of great importance, not only be- 
cause it effected uniformity of action 
throughout the country with regard to 
the various interests concerned, but in 
other important respects, and would 
have great influence in diminishing 


disease. He must, however, protest 
against some of the views that had been 
put forward by his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend used some strong expres 
sions as to the motives of the opp 
nents of the important clause which 
had reference to the importation of live 
cattle. He alluded to them as ele 
tioneering arts, and even went so far 
as to say that some speakers in and out 
of the House had adopted those views 
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in order to counteract the successful 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to its foreign policy. He 
need hardly argue against the latter 
view; but whatever might be his own 
opinion of the original clause, he had a 
right to protest against the motives by 
which it had been stated they were 
actuated. In ‘‘another place” that 
matter was taken up by leading states- 
men, and it was rather hard to charge 
them with electioneering arts because 
they opposed a measure which affected 
so materially and prejudicially, as they 
thought, the interests of their consti- 
tuents. He did not think it was fair 
to those who entertained those views to 
accuse them of adopting electioneering 
arts, because the arguments used against 
the measure were of great weight and 
importance. They did not argue that it 
was a return to Protectionism—for the 
noble Marquess(the Marquess of Ripon), 
and those who spoke upon that side, 
carefully guarded themselves against 
accusing the noble Duke and his Friend 
opposite from entertaining Protectionist 
views. They said, however, that some 
people in the country had suppported 
the measure because they looked upon 
it as a return to Protectionism; but 
they did not impute any motives of 
that kind to the Government who in- 
troduced the measure. He thought it 
right to protest against this imputation 
upon the motives of those who were op- 
posed to a measure upon the passing of 
which he heartily congratulated the Go- 
vernment. He wished to ask the noble 
Duke a question upon an important 
point that had been raised in the course 
of the discussion with reference to the 
Irish cattle trade to this country. Con- 
siderable stress had been laid before 
their Lordships’ Committee upon the 
importance of having a proper veteri- 
nary management in Ireland, and 
they were unanimous in saying that 
the Veterinary Department in Ireland 
was hardly equal to this work, espe- 
cially considering the great importance 
of the question to Ireland, where 
large districts depended almost en- 
tirely upon the cattle trade. He 
could not, therefore, help impressing 
upon his noble Friend the necessity of 
strengthening that Department which 
had the regulation of all the cattle traffic 
in Ireland, just as the Privy Council 
hadin England. His own recollection 
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of the Veterinary Department, when 
he was in Ireland, was that they had 
not a sufficiently large staff, and his 
noble Friend would see the importance 
of its being vigorously dealt with: He 
therefore ventured to ask the noble 
Duke, whether he could give the House 
some information with regard to what 
had been done towards strengthening 
the Veterinary Department in Ireland ? 

Eart FORTESCUE explained that 
he did not mean to impute any impro- 
per motive either to the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Ripon) or to the noble 
Lords who had opposed the Bill in that 
House; but it certainly was the impres- 
sion that many of the speeches, both in 
and out of Parliament, were mere clap- 
trap for political purposes. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON did not think it necessary for 
him to reply upon the latter point, and 
having already expressed his opinion 
and belief that the measure would be 
one of a very useful character, and for 
the benefit of all classes of the commu- 
nity, no one would be more rejoiced 
than he should be when it received the 
Royal Assent. With regard to the 
question put by his noble Friend 
(Earl Spencer), he was not able to give 
any details as to what had been done 
with regard to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in Ireland. Their Lordships were 
aware that the Privy Council had no 
jurisdiction in Ireland as regarded issu- 
ing Orders or making regulations. Those 
matters rested entirely with the Govern- 
ment and the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin, 
and he might say that for weeks, if not 
months, he had been in communication 
with his Excellency on the subject of 
the Veterinary Department, and upon 
the form of the Orders that should be 
issued by the Irish Government. The 
two Governments desired to act as much 
as possible together, so as to put a stop 
to the progress of disease both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and he had great 
hopes that the measures which had been 
referred to by his noble Friend would 
be found to be satisfactory. His noble 
Friend might rely upon it that it was 
the desire of the Government to make 
the Veterinary Department as strong as 
possible. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order); several agreed to, 
with an Amendment, and a consequen- 
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tial Amendment to the Bill; and one 
disagreed to; anda Committee appointed 
to prepare a reason to be offered to the 
Commons for the Lords disagreeing to 
the said Amendment: The Committee 
to meet forthwith: Report from Com- 
mittee of the reason prepared by them ; 
read, and agreed to; and a message 
sent to the Commons to return the said 
Bill, with the Amendments and reason. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “EURYDICE.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, seeing the 
noble Lord who represented the Admi- 
ralty (Lord Elphinstone) in his place, 
and knowing the great interest that was 
felt by the public in everything that 
related to the Eurydice, begged to ask, 
Whether the noble Lord was in a posi- 
tion to give the House, before Parlia- 
ment separated, any information with 
respect to the condition of this vessel ? 
He wasinduced to put the Question more 
especially by the unfavourable reports 
which had reached him of the progress 
of the operations. Those operations 
had now been going on for some time, 
and no doubt they would eventually be 
successful; but he wished to know if 
anything had happened which had de- 
layed them ? 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, that he 
was very glad the Question had been 
asked, because it enabled him, before the 
House separated, to fulfil a promise that 
he had made in the early part of the 
Session, to the effect that he should be 
at all times happy to give every informa- 
tion in his power with regard to the 
Eurydice; and he was happy to be able 
to inform their Lordships that she was 
now lying inside the Isle of Wight in a 
position in which she was perfectly pro- 
tected from the influence either of tide 
or weather, andin 11 feetof water. She 
was being pumped out that day, and in 
a few days she would be cleared out, 
and taken into Portsmouth Harbour. 
When she arrived there, there would be 
a very searching investigation made, 
and a court martial would be held; 
although he confessed he did not for 
one moment think that anything would 
result from that investigation, or that 
any new light would be thrown by the 
court martial upon the cause of the 
catastrophe. The cause was, to his own 
mind, perfectly clear. The ship was 
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struck by a sudden and violent squall 
and received what he might term q 
knock-down blow. She never recovered 
from that blow, but sunk at once, Hy 
was the more confirmed in this opinion 
from having seen several bodies yo. 
covered from the upper deck of the 
vessel, showing that they were thrown 
to leeward. The ropes and other gear 
had been thrown on the top of them, 
and they had not had time to extricate 
themselves before the vessel sank. He 
stated on a former occasion that he 
thought that in all probability, within 
three or four weeks’ time, the Lurydice 
would be raised and towed into Ports- 
mouth Harbour; and from what he had 
since seen he did not think that, had the 
weather been at all favourable, he had 
very much understated the time. But 
everything had been, as their Lordships 
knew, against the raising of that ship. 
In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that the ship sank in 12 fathoms 
of water, in a strong tide way, with a 
very short period of slack water, the 
tide running from 3 to 5 knots an hour, 
with a period of slackwater of only 20 
minutes; and it was only during that 
short period of slack water that diving 
operations could be carried on. _In the 
second place, the weather had been 
most unusually stormy, and the whole 
of the operations had been interrupted 
in consequence. The result had been 
that the ship gradually worked herself 
into a dock, or hole, nearly 12 feet deep, 
and out of that hole she had to be lifted. 
She was lifted, and she was then 
brought into Sandown Bay by succes- 
sive lifts—a distance of about 2} miles 
—where it was intended that her ports 
should be securely closed. She would 
then have been pumped out, floated, and 
taken into Portsmouth Harbour. Every- 
thing was nearly ready for this opera- 
tion. Two tides—and two tides only— 
would have been sufficient to complete 
the operation. But the same evil fate 
seemed to pursue the ship. A strong 
easterly wind sprang up, and so damaged 
the upper deck that it destroyed the 
preparations which had been made. 
The idea of pumping her out had to be 
abandoned, and it was decided that she 
should again be lifted and brought in- 





side the Isle of Wight—a distance of 


tion, and where she now was. It had 
often been asked why she had been 








about six miles from her former posi- . 
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taken into so exposed a position as San- 
down Bay at all? The answer was that 
it was absolutely necessary to move her 
into shoal water as quickly as possible, 
and Sandown Bay was the nearest and 
most convenient place. There was no 
reason to anticipate a gale of wind from 
the east at that time of the year; and, 
indeed, the records of weather, for the 
last three years at any rate—probably 
fora much longer period—had not led 
one to anticipate the weather that was 
then experienced. However, he was 
glad to add that all cause of further ap- 
prehension had ceased, she was now ina 
place of safety, and no further difficul- 
ties of that nature need be apprehended. 
Such was briefly an account of the re- 
covery of that ship, and he could not al- 
together pass from this subject without 
alluding to the impression he had formed 
of the manner in which that result had 
been.obtained ; and that impression was 
formed, not from any hearsay evidence, 
but from repeated personal observations. 
He was present at the attempt made to 
lift heron the 2nd of last month; all was 
then going well, the ship was off the 
ground, when a strong breeze set in 
from the east, bringing with it a nasty 
sea that caused the lifting vessels to 
pitch heavily. The consequence was 
that an unequal strain was brought 
upon the hawsers, one of the tog- 
gles broke, and the attempt had 
to be abandoned. He was again pre- 
sent a fortnight later when the tides 
suited, the weather proved favourable, 
and the ship was lifted and placed upon a 
new bed. That was the crucial test. 
It was successful, and he was perfectly 
satisfied that he was right in saying that 
had the weather been favourable for 
the operations, that result would have 
been obtained long before. He had 
repeatedly been present since that day ; 
but what had struck him most—more 
even than the great skill, both scientific 
and professional, that had undoubtedly 
been displayed—was the wonderful 
amount of energy shown, not only by 
Admiral Foley himself, but by every 
officer and man under his orders. The 


energy which had been displayed was, 
in his opinion, beyond praise. Difficul- 
ties that would have daunted most men 
only made them the more determined 
to succeed. Many—indeed, most—men 
would have been tempted to give up in 
despair, as time after time they were 
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driven from their work by bad weather. 
Not less than 15 times they were forced 
to desist. Several times the whole of 
the vessels had to be brought into har- 
bour for shelter, yet they were not dis- 
couraged, and their untiring efforts had 
been at last crowned with success. It 
had been, he could assure their Lord- 
ships, no child’s play. To fully estimate 
and appreciate the work that had to be 
accomplished, the wreck should have 
been visited during the operations. 
There were no instances on record of 
similar results having been achieved 
under similar circumstances; and all 
must, he felt sure, rejoice at the success 
of those who had laboured so long and 
so determinedly to bring about that 
result. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 190.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to local authorities 
to make orders as to hours during which 


locomotives may pass over roads). 


Lorp DENMAN moved an Amend- 


ment, of which Notice was given, to 
omit the words ‘‘ during eight consecu- 
tive hours only.” He felt sure that the 


authorities were most anxious to give 
every facility to the transit of steam 
engines, especially in an agricultural 
county, and that they might safely have 
discretionary power. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that he gave his noble 
Friend every credit for proposing an 


Amendment which he thought would be 


a bond fide improvement of the Bill; but 


it was necessary that the words which 


he proposed to deal with should remain 


in the clause, because, on communicating 


with the road authorities, it was decided 


that there must be a certain portion of 
the day during which the locomotives 
must work upon the roads, and there- 
fore it was absolutely necessary that 
power should be given to them to do so 
in this clause. 


Lorp DENMAN said, that it had 


recently been the custom to propose 
Amendments on the third reading which 
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had been rejected in Committee, and he 
hoped the noble Duke would not think 
him disrespectful if he again proposed 
his Amendment at the next stage of the 
Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that the words were 
precisely the same as those in the High- 
ways Bill they had just passed, and that 
it would be very unadvisable to have the 
two systems in reference to highways. 

Lorp FORBES considered that the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Lord 
should not be pressed at so late a period 
of the Session, and he certainly thought 
that it would be desirable that the periods 
of time during which these engines were 
not permitted to work on the roads should 
be divided. He therefore thought that 
the limit of time during which they should 
not be allowed to work should be altered 
from eight consecutive hours within the 
24 hours, to four hours in the earlier 
part of the day and four hours in the 
later part of the day. By adopting that 
principle, a really useful measure would 
be passed. 


Amendment negatived. 


Education Department— 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; and 
to be read 3° on Monday next. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE LON. 
DON SCHOOL BOARD TRAINING 
SHIPS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESCUE, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, What was 
the estimated cost of the purchase and 
fitting up of the ship bought by the Lon- 
don School Board; and the number and 
salaries of the staff employed in it; and 
what arrangements are proposed to be 
made about the meals of the boys to be 
trained on board ? said, that with respect 
to the last portion of the Question, it was 
unnecessary to put it, because he had 
received the information he required 
since he had been in the House by a 
note which had been sent to him, and 
which stated that the arrangement made 
with respect to meals were satisfactory, 
and that proper precautions had been 
taken for the prevention of any con- 
tagious diseases spreading among the 


Lord Denman 
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inmates ofthe ship. Of course, it would 
be a very serious thing if any yh 
disease did break out, and it was ob. 
vious that measures should be taken to 
prevent it spreading, and to have the 
proper remedies immediately ayailabl, 
in such case. His Question, therefor, 
would be confined to the cost of the vessel 
and the fittings. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND 
GORDON, in reply, said, that the firs 
‘wana of the Question, of which Notice had 

een given, was to ask the Government 

whether such a ship had been purchased 
and what was the estimated cost? The 
Minutes of the London School Board, 
which had been forwarded to him that 
morning for the information of the Edu. 
cation Department of the Privy Council, 
stated that the Industrial School Ship 
Shaftesbury, formerly the ship Nubia, 
had been purchased by them. The first 
Vote was £12,000, and there was an ad. 
ditional Vote of £5,000 for the purchase 
and equipment of the vessel, and a fur. 
ther sum of £1,000 for the cost of dredg. 
ing a place for the ship, and £569 to the 
Thames Oonservancy Board for the 
expenses attending the mooring. The 
cost had been larger than was at first 
anticipated, because it was believed that 
the Admiralty would have been able to 
have given one of Her Majesty’s ships 
for this purpose; but, unfortunately, they 
were not in a position to do so. The 
next Question was as to the number of 
staff employed on board the vessel, and 
those particulars were not known to the 
Home Office. It was a matter of dis- 
cretion with the London School Board 
as to the number of boys which were to 
be placed on board a vessel and trained. 
If he recollected rightly, it was intended 
that the ship should provide accommo- 
dation, in the first instance, for 500 boys; 
but he believed that that number had 
been reduced. 

Lorpv TRURO thought that £1,000 
was a very large sum of money to be 
given for dredging. a hole for mooring 
purposes. He thought that the ship 
might have been provided with con 
— moorings at much less cost than 
that. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND 4 
GORDON said, that the payment had 
been agreed on between the two Boards; 
but of course he was not able to state the 
details or the reasons on which that Est- 





mate was framed. 
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Viscount SIDMOUTH, while ad- 
mitting that the cost was very large, 
could not help expressing his opinion 
that if any one thing was more valuable 
than another in reference to the work 
of the School Board, it was the estab- 
lishment of school ships, by means of 
which boys could be trained up in a 
manner which would be useful both to 
themselves and to the country. He 
should, therefore, be extremely sorry to 
hear any attack made upon them on the 
part of his noble Friend, or any doubt 
thrown upon the proceedings of the 
Board, because any reflection made upon 
experiments of this kind could not but 
be detrimental to the success of the ex- 
periment. For his own part, he thought 
that the employment of training ships 
would be most valuable, 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv TRURO asked the permission 
of their Lordships, before they adjourned, 
to say a few words upon a topic 
which had been before them upon a 

revious occasion. They knew that Her 

ajesty’s Government was a Conser- 
vative Government, and that it was not 
desirous of interfering with any of the 
old institutions ofthe country until their 
defects were clearly pointed out; but if 
they were clearly pointed out he had no 
doubt that they would take steps to 
remedy any existing evils. He alluded 
to the Metropolitan Police Force, and 
expressed himself gratified that as soon 
as Her Majesty’s Government were 
ratisfied that it was absolutely necessary 
to institute an inquiry into the Detec- 
tive Department they had appointed a 
Committee for that purpose. He thought 
that would give great_satisfaction to the 
country. 

Tsz Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON rose to Order, observing that 
the noble Lord was pursuing an ex- 
tremely irregular course, and he must 
say an unjust one, because he was about 
todiscuss the regulations of the Metro- 
politan Police without having given any 
Notice. If the noble Lord wished to 


call attention to any of the conditions 
under which the Force now existed he 
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there was, undoubtedly, a great deal of 
license allowedin their Lordships’ House, 
he put it to his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, whether the course 
which was being pursued by the noble 
Lord was one that could be permitted ? 

Lorp TRURO disclaimed any inten- 
tion of forcing on a discussion upon the 
subject to which he had alluded; but 
thought it was permissible, at the close 
of the Session, to any noble Lord to make 
suggestions that should be considered by 
the Committee that had been appointed 
to inquire into the subject. That was 
the object with which he rose. He did not 
propose to raise any discussion, but 
wished to throw out certain suggestions 
for the consideration of the Committee. 
If, however, he could not do that with- 
out a breach of the Rules of the House, 
in consequence of his having omitted to 
give Notice, he would do so before the 
end of the Session. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 6, August 7, August 8 ] 
reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [August 8] reported—Consolidated 
Fund (£21,556,807 7s. 5d.). 

Navy anp Army ExpenpitureE, 1876-7—Reso- 
lutions [August 8] reported. 

Pusutic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

First Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 

296]. 

gine oe — Telegraphs [257]; Training 
Schools and Ships [48], postponed. 

Committee—Inclosure Provisional Orders [192], 
debate adjourned ; Blind and Deaf-Mute Chil- 
dren (Education) (re-comm.) [130], post- 
poned; Election of Aldermen (Cumulative 
Vote) [71], postponed ; Consecration of 
Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment [176], 
debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report— Bishoprics [197]; Exche- 

quer Bills and Bonds (No. 2) * [298]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Educa- 

tion (Scotland) [292]; Petty Sessions Clerks 

and Fines (Ireland)* [253]; Metropolitan 





ought to give Notice, and noble Lords 
would then be able to come down to that 
House and express their views either 
for or against the Motion. Although 


YOL. CCXLII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 


Commons * [287], and passed. 

Third Reading—Statute Law Revision * [263], 
and passed. 

—“—: Drunkards (re-comm.) * 

250]. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Qo — 


SOUTH AFRICA—OUTBREAK OF THE 
NATIVE TRIBES—THE SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY ESTIMATE.—QUESTIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When the 
additional Estimate for the expense of 
the Kaffir War will be submitted to the 
Honse, and a Vote taken; also, from 
where the money which was spent last 
year and has not been voted this year 
has been obtained, and how it will be 
accounted for ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he could not un- 
dertake to lay the Estimate upon the 
Table until the Government had the in- 
formation, which would not be in the 
course of the present Session. Certain 
drafts had been made upon the military 
chest which had been to a certain extent 
repaid. He did not know until the ac- 
count should have been made up how 
much had actually been repaid, and 
how much it would be necessary to 
make provision for, in order to keep the 
military chest at a proper level. ‘They 
would find that out when the account 
wascompleted. The Estimate of £400,000 
in this year’s Supplementary Estimates 
was, he believed, the outside Estimate. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—BANKRUPTCY ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether (seeing that 
the Order for going into Committee on 
the ‘“‘ Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill” 
has been discharged), he sees any ob- 
jection to the further progress, this 
Session, of the “ Bankruptcy Act (1869) 
Amendment Bill;” and, if he sees such 
objection, whether he will be good 
enough to inform the House what course 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take next Session in reference to the 
amendment of the Law respecting bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxer): Sir, I think it would be 
objectionable to sanction the proceeding 
with the Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amend- 
ment Bill. This Bill contains, no doubt, 
many desirable alterations in the law; 
but it does not propose to deal with the 
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subject of bankruptcy in the completa 
manner in which it is dealt with by th 
Bill introduced by the Governmeni 
which, though abandoned for the present 
will be brought forward next Session, 
The Government Bill contains nearly all 
the amendments of the law proposed by 
the Bill of my hon. Friend, and als 
several others of great importance. |} 
would seem to be a pity to resort to 
partial legislation this Session, which 
would necessarily have to be supple. 
mented next. It is proposed to intro. 
duce the Government measure very ear] 
next Session. If many important ai. 
terations are suggested by hon. Mem. 
bers in the discussion upon the second 
reading, the best course will be to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. It yill 
not be difficult in such Committee to 
decide upon the Amendments which 
ought to be adopted, and get the Report 
upon the Bill in ample time to pass it 
through Parliament during the Session, 


INDIA—MAHARAJAH HOLKAR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LEITH asked the Under Secre. 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
the fact, as reported, that the Goven- 
ment of India have transferred or 
agreed to transfer, by way of gift or 
otherwise, to the Maharajah Holkar, of 
Indore, territory to the extent of up- 
wards of three hundred square miles; 
whether a Commission of Inquiry, com- 
posed of Captain Wise, acting on behalf 
of the Bombay Government, and Major 
Cadell, acting on behalf of the Mahara- 
jah Holkar, had not previously decided 
that the latter had no title to the term- 
tory in question; whether such decision 
was not declared final by the Gover- 
ment of India; and, if such transfer 
has been made, or agreed to be made, 
whether the Government can state the 
reasons for making such transfer, and 
will lay upon the Table of the Hous 
any Correspondence or Despatches re 
lating thereto? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; the 
Governmentof India has ceded tothe Ma- 
harajah Holkar about 350 square miles of 
territory. A boundary line between the 
territories of the Maharajah and Khat- 
deish was traced in 1864, and his special 
appeal against the decision was rejec 
bythe Secretary of State. Since that time 
the frontier has been in dispute, and has 
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become a perpetual source of grievance. 
It is a tract of rough, unproductive, and 
unhealthy country, to which, however, 
the Maharajah attaches the greatest 

gsible value. As an act of grace, 
therefore, the Indian Government has 
recommended, and the Secretary of State 
has sanctioned, this re-adjustment of the 
poundary line. This concession has been 
a source of peculiar gratification to the 
Maharajah. As these Papers contain 
references to personal feelings and cir- 
cumstances, my noble Friend thinks it 
yery undesirable that they should be 
published. 





LAW AND JUSTICE—HIGH COURT OF 
JUSTICE—TAXING MASTERS’ OFFICES. 


QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY JAMES asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If his attention has 
been called to the many great incon- 
yeniences arising from the entire closing 
of the offices of the Taxing Masters of 
the High Court of Justice during the 
Long Vacation; and, whether the Go- 
yernment contemplate taking any steps 
to prevent the continuance of such in- 
conveniences ? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Jonny Hotxer), in reply, said, it was 
incorrect to say that the Taxing 
Masters’ Offices were entirely closed 
during the Vacation, because one Taxing 
Master was always in attendance 
throughout the holidays, in order to 
take all business of a pressing character 
referred to him by the Courts. Whe- 
ther, however, sufficient facilities were 
or were not afforded he had not been 
informed. Neither did he know whe- 
ther there was any difference between 
the Chancery Division and the other 
Divisions ; but he would make inquiries 
into the subject, and would give the 
matter his best consideration during the 

88, 


POST OFFICE—THE WEST INDIA MAIL 
CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, If, seeing the West 
India Mail Contract does not come into 
operation till 1880 and it cannot now 
lie upon the Table for the stipulated 
period in this Session, he will postpone 
moving its ratification till the beginning 
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of next Session, so as to give the House 
a sufficient opportunity of consider- 
ing it? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Question was based upon a 
misapprehension. Under the Regula- 
tions of the House, it was required that 
every contract extending over a period 
of years for the conveyance of mails by 
steamers should be submitted to the 
House and be approved by Resolution 
of the House, and it was the intention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury to move 
early next week that the contract for 
the West India Mails should be sanc- 
tioned by the House, 


LAW AND JUSTICE — REPORTS OF 
DIVORCE AND CRIMINAL CASES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. HUBBARD asked Mr. At- 
torney General, If he would take into 
his consideration the best means of 
restraining the publication of all evi- 
dence in divorce and criminal trials 
beyond the simple facts necessary to 
prove that justice is done? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horker): Sir, it is very difficult 
to suggest any means of accomplishing 
the object of my hon. Friend without 
unduly interfering with the freedom of 
the Press and the liberty of the subject. 
Moreover, it is obvious that, in many 
instances, it will be impossible to enable 
the public to form a judgment whether 
a right conclusion has been arrived at 
without publishing full details of the evi- 
dence; and it seems to me that you will 
purify newspaper reports of trials at too 
great an expenseif you deprivethe public 
of the means of forming a conclusion as to 
whether justice is properly administered 
or not. The subject, however, is one of 
considerable importance, and I will give 
it careful consideration in the Recess. 


METROPOLIS—THE THAMES EMBANK. 
MENT—THE NEW OPERA HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether the hoarding connected 
with the apparently discontinued New 
Opera House on the Embankment will 
soon be removed, as it has for a long 
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time been an obstruction to the foot- 
path ? 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL HOGG: Sir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I beg to inform him that the 
time fixed for the final completion of the 
New Opera House is the 29th September 
next. Of course, it is hopeless to expect 
that it will be finished by then; but 
until that date it does not seem expe- 
dient to the Metropolitan Board to take 
any steps with regard to it. I will take 
care that tho attention of the Board is 
directed to the matter, and I have al- 
ready had notice given to Mr. Mapleson 
of the hon. Member’s Question. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE STEAM- 
SHIP “AUSTIN FRIARS.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he has 
as yet received any information of the 
steamship ‘‘ Austin Friars” of London ; 
and, whether it be correct that the crew 
were placed on short allowance of food 
seven days after leaving the port of 
Carwan ? 

Viscount SANDON: On receiving a 
letter from the hon. Member conveying 
a complaint respecting the food supplied 
to the crew of the Austin Friars, I di- 
rected the Registrar General of Seamen 
to report the arrival of the ship, in order 
that an inquiry might be made into the 
circumstances complained of. The ves- 
sel has not yet arrived, so that I am not 
yet in a position to give any information 
on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I rise, Mr. Speaker, 
to a point of Order. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that this morn- 
ing the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill was, during the progress 
of a discussion on the question of fixing 
a day for taking the third reading, 
counted out. I wish to know in what 
position the Bill now stands—whether it 
is a dropped Order, and how it is to be 
placed at the Sitting to-morrow, should 
one be held? I also desire to know 
what precedent, if any, there is for the 
Government naming Saturday for pri- 
vate Members’ Business, when no Go- 


‘Mr. Whitwell 
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vernment Business is to be taken on that 
day, for the Chancellor of the Exch. 
quer so stated; and, further, if there bg 
a Sitting on Saturday, whether Members 
in charge of private Bills can Place 
those Bills in the order of precedencg 
in which they appear in to-day’s Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House was 
counted out last night on a Motion for 
fixing the day when the third reading 
of the Bill referred to by the hon. Gen. 
tleman was to be taken, and therefore 
that Bill became a dropped Order. That 
Order, however, can be revived if the 
House pleases. If, at the invitation of 
a Minister of the Crown, the House 
should think proper that there should 
be a Sitting to-morrow, it will be open to 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill— 
or, indeed, to any hon. Member—to 
move to fix that Bill for to-morrow. The 
order in which such Bills would be taken 
would depend, according to the practice 
of the House, upon the pleasure of the 
Minister of the Crown, who moves that 
the House do sit to-morrow. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether there 
was any precedent for the Government 
_ Saturday for a private Member's 
Bil 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared, 
off-hand, to say whether there is any 
precedent for holding a Sitting on Satur- 
day solely for the consideration of a Bill 
other than a Government Bill; but I 
can state that it is a very unusual course 
to have a Morning Sitting on Saturday, 
except for a Bill of urgent importance. 
The House, however, on the Motion of a 
Minister of the Crown, having appointed 
a Bill for consideration to-morrow, it 
will be open, as I have already said, to 
hon. Members to move to fix the third 
reading of the Bill in question for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: As the House 
is to meet to-morrow, I wish to know 
if it will be considered a Government 
Order day? If so, hon. Members should 
understand that Government Orders wil 
have precedence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Undoubtedly ». 
If a Bill is appointed on the Motion 
of the Government for to-morrow, tt 
will be open to any hon. Member having 
charge of a Bill to fix it for that day, 
and the order in which it is to be taken 
will be at the pleasure of the Minister 
of the Crown. 
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Mz, H. SAMUELSON asked, when the 
second reading of the Appropriation Bill 
would take place ? 

Tz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that no Govern- 
ment measure had as yet been put down 
for Saturday. With respect to the mea- 
sures still to be considered, allowance 
must be made for the very great diffi- 
culties the Government had to contend 
with, especially when the Session began 
to draw to a close, and particularly 
when promises had been made at the 
early part of the Session to take certain 
measures as first Orders of the Day. 
The time had come when the Govern- 
ment were compelled to make appeals 
to those to whom the promises had been 
made to release them from those pro- 
mises. The Inclosure Bill had been 

stponed, as it had been found impos- 
sible to appoint a day on which it could 
be taken as first Order. The Govern- 
ment were not able to say when the 
Appropriation Bill would be read a 
second time. He believed it would be 
read a second time on Monday. At all 
events, it would be brought in to-day. 
It would not be taken to-morrow. He 
proposed to put the Exchequer Bonds 
Bill down for the Saturday Sitting; but 
whether any other Bill would be put 
down for that day by the Government 
he could not at present say. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN wished to ask the Post- 
master General a Question with respect 
to the Telegraphs Bill. That Bill con- 
tained a clause which proposed to mono- 
polize for the Post Office all the tele- 
graphic inventions now existing or in 
prospect. He understood that an ar- 
rangement had been made with the 
Telephone Company at a private meet- 
ing. He wished to know, Whether the 
dause to which he referred would be 
persisted in, or whether the privilege 
given to the Telephone Company would 
- ate to other telegraphic inven- 

ons 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had already given Notice of his 
intention to move the omission of the 
ard clause, which was the one referred 
to, if the second reading of the Bill was 
agreed to. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0Nan 


BISHOPRICS BILL.—[ZLords.]—[Buz 197.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st July ], ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable, 
so long as the Episcopal Church continues to 
be established by law, to increase the number of 
Bishops,’’—(Mr. Joseph Cowen, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he should 
most decidedly oppose the Bill. In the 
part of the country which he represented 
—Halifax—there was no demand for a 
new Bishop, and he believed it was much 
the same in other parts of the country. 
Indeed, by many persons a Bishop was 
regarded as a useless functionary. By 
one-half of the religious Press, to which 
clergymen principally contributed, the 
Bishops were regarded in that light, 
while by the other half they were con- 
sidered to be positively mischievous. In 
Yorkshire the Dissenting Bodies had 
made provision for the spiritual wants 
of those whom the Church had ne- 
glected, and in some instances had as- 
sisted in the repairs of the fabrics ; but 
their efforts in that respect received but 
scant recognition, and were sometimes 
even ignored by the clergy and digni- 
taries of the Established Church. At 
the fag-end of the Session, when there 
was little time to spare for important 
Business, the Government were pushing 
forward with unnecessary and almost 
unbecoming vehemence that measure, 
which hardly anybody wanted. There 
were many Churchmen who did not 
think that an increase of the Episcopate 
would be useful; and if any special 
legislation was required for the Church 
they should rather begin at the other 
end of the scale, and redress the gross 
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injustice which was done to a section of 
the clergy, who were very much harder 
worked and very much underpaid than 
the Bishops. He asked whether the 
four dioceses which it was sought to 
divide by that Bill, were the only dio- 
ceses the Bishops of which were hard- 
worked, or whether that Bill was to be 
the beginning of the creation of Bishops 
Session after Session, which would open 
up by no means a cheerful prospect. 
The Bill was not needed for purely 
spiritual purposes, and still less for the 
sake of political influence of the Bishops. 
That legislation appeared to be part of 
the policy of making things pleasant to 
every interest which had been adopted 
by the Government ever since they had 
been in Office. The Established Church 
was to have its turn, and that Bill was 
presented as a kind of compensation or 
antidote for the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, which a few years ago gave 
considerable umbrage to certain sections 
of the clergy. That was a reactionary 
measure, because it was a piece of legis- 
lation contrary to the general drift of 
of public opinion, which was moving in 
another direction than that of the con- 
nection between theChurch and the State’; 
and with all respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite he ventured to think 
that it would not be one of those mea- 
sures which the country at large would 
approve. 

Mr. SANDERSON said, that the re- 
mark of the hon. Member that Dis- 
senters had subscribed towards the re- 
storation of parish churches was quite 
correct, and this showed that there was 
no antagonism to the Church on the 
part of Dissenters. Especially was this 
the case in Yorkshire, where none 
had been shown to the Bishopric of 
Wakefield, and very little to that of 
Halifax. The Bishop of Ripon was 
known to be a hard-working Prelate, and 
one who had given no offence to the 
Dissenting Bodies, and he desired simply 
to be relieved of a portion of his work. 
It was to effect that desired end that a 
sum of £20,000 had already been raised 
in the district for the formation of a 
fresh diocese. The money had been ob- 
tained by voluntary means, and the 
position of Church and State not being 
altered by the Bill, he should vote for 
going into Committee. He trusted hon. 


Members would not further oppose the 
Bill. 


Mr. Hutchinson 
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Mr. DILLWYN denied that they 
was any desire either on the part of th 
public generally, or Churchmen in pari. 
cular, for that Bill. He himself, as 
member of the Church of England, woul] 
oppose the creation of more Bishops, 0 
course, in all parts there were peopls 
who wanted a new Bishop, but the feel. 
ing was by no means general. Ther 
was a Low Church Party and a High 
Church Party, who did not love each 
other much, and who had each their 
feelings in respect of the selection of 
Bishops. The public prints professing 
to represent the different sections of the 
Church gave utterance to diverse views, 
The Record, representing the Low Church, 
said Bishops were by no means popular, 
and that the present Bill would intr. 
duce a sacerdotal and Romanizing el. 
ment into the Church. This showed 
that that Party were not very anxious 
for more Bishops. Zhe Church Times, 
which represented the High Church, 
said the Bishops were not loved in the 
Church, nor respected by one party in 
the Church. In our day, they said, the 
Bishops had never laboured for the good 
of the Church, either in or out of Par. 
liament. On these grounds he trusted 
the Government would not press the 
Bill at this late period of the Session. 
He deemed it a great mistake to suppose 
that the desire for more Bishops was by 
any means general. In the present 
state of dissension in the Church it 
surely was not wise to increase the num- 
ber of the higher officers of that Estab- 
lishment. It was fraught with danger 
to the public at large, and would not 
be conducive to the interests of the 
Church itself. He trusted, therefore, 
that his right hon. Friend would not 

ursue the Bishopric question to the 
Bitter end, and so prolong the Session, 
as it would undoubtedly do. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was surprised at the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), who co 
sidered himself a Churchman, doing 
everything in his power to injure the 
Church to which he professed to belong. 

Mx. DILLWYN said, he had never 
desired to injure the Church ; but the 
Church itself and the connection be 
tween Church and State, were two very 
different things. ; 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was not quite sure that a man whe 
proceeded on the lines which the ho. 
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Gentleman followed was not doing 
what in him lay to injure the Church in 
the great work which it was doing in 
this country. As for himself, he had 
opposed the Bill of the hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope), because he thought that so 
long as there was a connection between 
Church and State, which he hoped would 
long continue, any Bill affecting the 
Church should be brought in by a 
Minister of the Crown. He was not 
himself in favour of a great increase of 
Bishops; but as to the Bill before the 
House, it would only carry into effect 
that which his right hon. Friend said he 
would do. It should be borne in mind 
that Bishops were the heads of the 
Church, and that, originally, only a cer- 
tain number were appointed ; but since 
then the population had increased so 
enormously that their work had become 
more than double that which it was in 
former days. Nobody, he might add, 
could fairly say that the Bishops of the 
present day did not to the best of their 
ability perform the work which they 
were appointed to discharge. He re- 
gretted, however, that the Bill could 
not have been brought forward at an 
earlier period of the Session. If these 
four additional Bishops were made, he 
believed no more would be required for 
many years tocome. It was very natural 
that the large towns should require to 
have more Bishops. It had been said 
that throughout the country there was 
indifference on this subject He was 
bound to admit that there was apathy 
and indifference; and he was exceedingly 
sorry to say that that apathy and indif- 
ference had been largely occasioned by 
practices within the Church which he, 
for one, could not too emphatically con- 
demn, although they were, he rejoiced 
to think, diminishing. He had also 
read with the deepest pain and regret a 
judgment which was given on Thursday 
in a Court of Law; but he had also read 
—and with great satisfaction—the lucid, 
clear, and common-sense judgment of 
Mr. Justice Lush on the same occasion. 
In conclusion; he would express his hope 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, while 
bringing in a Bill to increase the num- 
ber of Bishops, would take care to intro- 
duce any Amendments which experience 
might show to be required for the 
amendment of the Public Worship Re- 
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gulation Act, which had been passed a 
year or two ago; because everything 
should, he thought, be done to put a 
stop to practices which were under- 
mining a Church to which we owed so 
many blessings in the past. If it was 
necessary, amendments should be made, 
in order that there might be no doubt 
that the offenders against the law would 
be brought to justice. 

Mr. HOPWOOD trusted the Oppo- 
sition would be as determined as were 
the supporters of the Bill. Why was 
this unhappy Church bound to come to 
such a sectarian Assembly as the House 
of Commons, in order to appoint its 
officers? If he did not protest on every 


Committee. 


‘opportunity against a State Church, he 


should not be doing his duty. If it was 
severed from the State he believed it 
would receive more popular support, and 
would be stronger than at present. If, 
instead of bringing in this Bill, those 
who supported it had proceeded to re- 
medy glaring defects, they would have 
been much more usefully employed. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act, for 
example, required much re-considera- 
tion, as was shown by the upsetting of 
the dictum of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
by the Courts of Common Law. He 
suggested thatthe best way of proceeding 
in favour of the Church would have been 
to amend the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act and the ceremony of congé d@’élire. 
He could not but contrast the zeal of the 
Government in passing this Bill, about 
which nobody cared, and their neglect 
in not passing the Magistrates (Summary 
Jurisdiction) Bill. Had the latter Bill 
passed—and it would not have taken a 
third of the time to pass it that this Bill 
would have taken—30,000 persons last 
year, and 30,000 persons this, would not 
have been sent to gaol, and an amount 
of misery and corruption would have 
been prevented which it was shocking 
to contemplate. He was very sorry to see 
the Bill being pressed forward as it was. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR thought the 
general opinion among Churchmen and 
Dissenters alike was that the Bill was 
not wanted. With regard to what his 
constituents would say, he knew that if 
the matter were discussed in the work- 
shops of Leicester, and it was asked— 
‘What have our Representatives been 
doing on that Friday afternoon, the 9th 
August ?”’ and the answer was, ‘‘ Making 
more Bishops ’’—the statement would be 
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received with a roar of inextinguishable 
— He should vote against the 

ill. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in opposing the 
Bill, said, his experience led him to be- 
lieve that the proposal to create new 
Bishoprics did not meet with anything 
like unanimous approval among the lay 
members of the Church of England 
themselves. It certainly did not at 
Cambridge, and he felt sure that any 
proposal to make it the See of a Bishop 
would meet with universal dissatisfac- 
tion. The new Bishopric of Truro had 
created in that neighbourhood anything 
but a feeling of enthusiasm; and a Corn- 
ish clergyman had informed him that 
they looked with regret upon the sever- 
ance of the diocese from Exeter. He 
could not help thinking that a morbid 
activity among the Bishops had created 
a degeneracy among the parsons, who 
werecontinually running to their Bishops, 
like a child ran to its nurse, and their 
spiritual fathers, instead of teaching them 
to look after their own business, encou- 
raged them in it. He felt sure that if 
the Bishops would stick to their business 
as in former days, there would be no 
necessity for increasing their number. 
It was true that the population in the 
dioceses had increased; but so had the 
means of communication between the 
cathedral cities and the most remote 
parts of the dioceses, so that a 
Bishop could now place himself in com- 
munication with any of his clergy in a 
much more rapid manner than he could 
when his diocese was less populous. 
Bishops were now making themselves 
as common in England as they were in 
the Colonies, till by-and-bye we should 
have no respect for them whatever. He 
objected to the creation of more Bishops 
for precisely the same reason as operated 
with him in disliking the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. The more Bishops 
they created, the more would the influ- 
ence of the Bishops be increased, and it 
was an influence which he could not 
look upon with any favour. He also 
objected to the Bill on the ground that 
it would give the Ecclesiastical element 
too great a preponderance in the Church 
in the event of its being disestablished. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that if he had been of opinion that this 
Bill was not a wise one, his view with 
regard to it would have been altogether 
changed by what he had seen of the 
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earnestness and the zeal of the Bishop 
of Truro, which had had the effect of 
improving the whole spiritual life of his 
district. The new cathedral would beg 
credit to the city of Truro and to the 
country. He protested against thoge 
who were members of the Church raising 
their voices against people putting their 
hands in their pockets to support the 
Church. £50,000 had already been sub. 
scribed towards the expense of building 
it, but £20,000 more was required ; and 
he should be glad if the hon. Member 
for Liskeard would put his hand in his 
pocket and give a handsome sum to- 
wards the'fund. He thought the Cornish 
clergyman alluded to by the hon. Men- 
ber as objecting to the establishment of 
the diocese must indeed be a unique 
specimen of the order. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
38: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 255.) 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, ‘and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title); and Clause 2 
(Public contribution to endowmentfund), 
agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Contribution to endowment 
fund from existing Bishopric). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in 
moving the omission of the clause, said, 
that his Amendment was one of a series 
placed upon the Paper with a view toa 
compromise. He had not the slightest 
objection to the principle of the Bill, 
and was willing that the Church itself 
should have as many new Bishops as it 
was willing to pay for. The Govern- 
ment had not shown any inclination to 
accept his Amendment, and he had 
therefore voted against the Bill. He 
strongly objected to the application of 
public funds to the creation of new 
Bishoprics, and the money would be 
wanted for other purposes by the 








Mr. P. A. Taylor 


Church, whether disestablished or not. 
He especially objected to one argument 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, who defended the Bill 
on the principle of “pity the poor 
Bishops,” saying that they were over- 
worked, and that, in mercy and fairness, 
they ought to pass the Bill. Ho (Sit 
George Campbell) was affected by hear- 
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ing of the amount of work which they 
had to get through; but he was also 
much struck by the fact that while it was 
proposed to relieve them of a large pro- 
ortion of their work, they were to con- 
tinue to receive the whole of their pay, 
with the exception of the small amount 
to be contributed towards the endow- 
ment of the new Bishoprics. This 
seemed to him an absolutely monstrous 
position to assume with regard to the 
Bishops. He was not aware that there 
had been any popular excitement, or 
wish expressed, in favour of the Bill; 
and, therefore, for the reasons he had 
given, he begged leave to move the 
omission of the clause. He trusted the 
Government would accept that Amend- 
ment, in order to prevent, at that period 
of the Session, the opposition which was 
threatened to the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be omitted from the 
Bill.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, with 
respect to a remark that had been made, 
to the effect that the Bishops were not 
only to lose a part of their duties, but to 
keep the whole of their salaries, he must 
remind the Committee that, although it 
was not thought proper formally to take 
away by the Act, from the Bishops con- 
cerned, a portion of their income for the 
support of the new Sees, they had always 
shown themselves ready to contribute 
considerable sums annually for that pur- 
pose. In one case the Bishop of St. 
Albans gave up £500 a-year, and the 
Bishop of Exeter gave up £800 a-year ; 
vhile the Bishop of Winchester gave up 
£500 a-year, besides his house in Lon- 
don. These facts, at all events, showed 
that the Bishops recently appointed had 
not followed the course pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Kirkealdy. In the 
present instance, the Bishop of Durham 
had offered to give up £1,500 a-year, 
but that was not accepted, and he was 
to give up £1,000 annually. The monies 
derived from the various sources were 
all to be invested upon trust for the par- 
ticular benefit of the respective dioceses. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, the objection 
taken to the clause by the hon. Member 
for Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) was 
& most substantial one, and had not 
been met by any sufficient explanation 
on the part of the Home Secretary. He 
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that the clause was a proposal to deal 
with public money to a considerable 
amount, and as such a proper subject 
for discussion. 

Mr. CHILDERS confessed that he 
should have preferred to see Church re- 
form commenced at the opposite end— 
that was to say, not by the creation of 
fresh Bishops, much as they were 
wanted, but by getting rid of the ano- 
malies existing in the Church with 
regard to livings and the stipends of the 
poorer clergy. But he thought the clause 
was valuable, for the very reason that 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had objected to it— 
namely, that it embodied the principle 
of allowing the stipends of the clergy 
to be increased or diminished at its 
will by Parliament, which might here- 
after be usefully applied on a larger 
scale in matters of Church reform. He 
was, therefore, in favour of the clause, 
and trusted the Amendment would not 
be pressed. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought the ob- 
jection to the clause which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) was one 
that could not be met; and if hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side felt annoyed that 
objection should be taken to the dis- 
posal of national funds in the manner 
proposed by the Bill, hon. Members 
who opposed it could, of course, reply 
that they were simply exercising a right 
inherent in them, and one which was 
admitted by the Bill itself. They had 
no objection whatever that the laity of 
the Church of England, in conjunction 
with the Ecclesiastical authorities and 
clergy, should agree to the creation of 
new Bishops, provided that there was 
no attempt in doing so to deal with the 
existing funds of the Church, and pro- 
vided that the funds required were ob- 
tained simply and solely by voluntary 
contribution. He ventured to suggest, 
with reference to the clause, a great im- 
provement, and one which he thought 
the Home Secretary would be willing to 
accept. The wording of the clause was— 


“ There shall be transferred to the endowment 
of any new bishopric mentioned in the schedule 
to this Act such portion of the endowment or in- 
come of the existing bishopric mentioned in 
the schedule to this Act in connection with that 
new bishopric, (which existing bishopric is in 
this Act referred to as a contributory bishopric,) 


as is in the said schedule in that behalf men- 
tioned.’’ 





(Mr. J. Cowen) repeated the argument, 
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He would suggest that, instead of saying 
that the sum mentioned ‘shall be trans- 
ferred to the endowment of any new 
Bishopric,” they should take the latter 
words of the previous clause, and say— 


‘“‘There shall be transferred to the Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the benefit 
of the poorer clergy, such portion of the endow- 
ment or income of the existing Bishopric men- 
tioned in the Schedule to this Act, &c.’’ 


He judged from the smile of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
that the proposal was one with which 
he cordially agreed, and one upon which 
hon. Members opposite, who entertained 
strong views, would be willing to forego 
their objections for the benefit of the 
poorer clergy. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his suggestion would 
not be better than the proposal to deal 
with the funds of the Bishoprics for the 
purpose of creating new Bishops? He 
ventured to move, after line 25, page 1, 
to insert a new clause, worded in ac- 
cordance with his suggestion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order in proposing to 
amend the clause after the clause has 
been put to the Committee. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL would be 
extremely happy to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) if the Government were willing 
to accept the latter Amendment. He 
had no doubt that the proposal would 
meet both his wish and that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), who was desirous 
to make provision for the poor clergy. 
He could not take the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, because his 
proposal was to do evil in order that 
good might come; for, in effect, he said 
—‘‘Let us submit to an iniquity, be- 
cause the clause establishes the prin- 
ciple of dealing with public funds, which 
may be usefully applied hereafter.” He 
(Sir George Campbell) held that beyond 
all doubt Parliament could deal with 
the Ecclesiastical funds. Far be it from 
him to suggest that the Bishops were 
not extremely respectable men; but 
unless the Government were willing to 
accept the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Dundee, he should be compelled to 
persevere in his opposition to the clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was pleased to hear 
from so high an authority as the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponto. 
fract that the clause went in a direction 
in which many hon. Members might 
like to go at a future period. Fron 
the instances of distinguished men who 
had already shown their willingness to 
give up a portion of their incomes for 
the purpose of carrying out the objects 
of the Bill, he had no doubt that thoss 
who had not yet done so would be ready 
to testify their assent by giving up the 
amount required by this clause. But 
that was not the point of the opposition 
which had been raised. The clause 
would always remain as evidence, to be 
referred to in case of need, that a Con- 
servative Government had brought in 
this principle of dealing with the national 
funds. He considered that the income 
might be applied very properly to the 
removal of scandals existing within tho 
Church fabric; and, surely, some of the 
funds could be devoted to these pur. 
poses, while the new Bishoprics might 
be allowed to depend on what, after all, 
was their great strength—the affections 
of those who desired to contribute to- 
wards them? He could not support the 
clause, which, in his opinion, would 
have the mischievous effect of consider- 
ably increasing the number of the 
Bishops, who, when disestablishment 
arrived, would make that appeal on 
behalf of vested interests which had 
been so powerful in the case of another 
Church, 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the principle of dealing with Ecclesias- 
tical funds had long since been sane- 
tioned, and that the whole organization 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission de- 
pended upon it, the Commissioners 
having to take in hand the endowments 
of Bishoprics and distribute the funds, 
after paying certain stipends to the 
Bishops, among the inferior clergy. He 
would rather have to deal with sk 
Bishops having £5,000 a year each, 
than with 10 Bishops having £3,000 
a-year. He did not want an increased 
number of Bishops, but a better article; 
or, in other words, better work in e 
change for better pay. He objected 0 
the principle of applying a portion of the 
endowments of the present Bishop 
to the multiplication of Bishops, and 
should support the Amendment. 

Mz. E. SENKINS said, as he could 


not at the present moment move lis 
Amendment, he should do so on Reps. 
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hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
saa a his oa to strike out the 
cause. If all was true that they had 
heard from hon. Members opposite, 
there was in the Church of England 
sufficient wealth, vitality, and vigour to 
induce it to provide whatever money 
might be necessary for the endowment 
of the new Bishoprics. On the other 
hand, if the Bishops had any money to 
spare, if they could part with a con- 
siderable portion of their incomes with- 
out being seriously affected by so doing, 
one could not help feeling that the 
money could be applied to much more 
useful purposes than the creation of 
more Ecclesiastics. There existed in the 
Church a very strong feeling with re- 
gard to the manner in which the present 
Ecclesiastics did their duty. It had been 
shown, by the hon. Member for Swansea 


(Mr. Dillwyn), that there was not a|p 


shadow of doubt that the way in which 
the existing Bishops discharged their 
duties did not meet with general ap- 
proval. The truth of the matter was, 


that the only opportunity possessed by 
the laity of taking a proper part in 
Church matters was in such discussion 
as they could have through their Repre- 


sentatives on the floor of the House. It 
was in that House only that the lay- 
man could have any influence upon the 
affairs of the Church; and he exhorted 
all present to exert their influence on 
that part of the Bill which dealt with the 
Ecclesiastical funds. The opportunity 
of doing so was arare one. There was 
in the Church of England no such thing 
to be met with as what was often found 
in other Church organizations—namely, 
the proper representation of the laity 
in Church affairs. And the truth was, 
that doctrines were laid down, and were 
being supported by laymen—who ought 
to have been willing to stand by the old 
principles for which their fathers fought 
—that no one should attempt to inter- 
fere with Church concerns; that the 
Church consisted of Bishops and clergy 
only; and that laymen were simply to 
receive from them sermons, and to be- 
come the servants of the great sacer- 
dotal class. While such doctrines were 
held in the Church the Committee, he 
thought, ought to hesitate before cre- 
ating new Bishops, who might be instru- 
mental in promulgating them. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree to the omission of the clause, and 
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throw the whole scheme back upon the 
offerings of the laity of the proposed 
dioceses. That would be the best proof 
of the desire of the laity for new 
Bishoprics. Ifit was true that they were 
so anxious to have additional Bishoprics, 
he would say let them ask for them and 
pay for them. The evidence upon all 
hands, however, was that the laity 
looked upon this Bill with suspicion. 
That was also the feelings of some hon. 
Members opposite, who had spoken to 
him about the Bill, and who, if he mis- 
took not, absented themselves from the 
divisions upon it because they could 
not support it. Once more he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to consent 
to this clause being struck out, and so 
allow the Bill to pass. If the clause 
was retained, he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the Bill by every means in his 
ower. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not wish 
to continue the discussion on the point 
whether this was on all fours with the 
original substitution of fixed stipends 
for uncertain emoluments in the case of 
the Bishops. His reason for rising 
again was to point out to his hon. 
Friends that if the clause was left out 
simpliciter, the only effect would be to 
leave the Bishops of Chester, Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and Ripon in possession of 
their present salaries with much less 
work to do, which he did not suppose 
was the object in view. He would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the clause should 
not be struck out. 

Mr. HOPWOOD observed, that the 
difficulty pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman was not insuperable, as the 
money might be dealt with by subse- 
quent Amendments, and be applied to 
the increase of stipends, the reward of 
meritorious services, and so forth. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 80; 
Noes 28: Majority 52.—(Div. List, 
No. 256.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Establishment of Bishopric 
on provision of sufficient endowment). 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 2, line 9, to 
leave out ‘‘three,’’? and insert “one.” 
The proposal of the Bill, he observed, 
was to fix the salary of a Bishop at a 
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minimum—£3,500 a-year. The Govern- 
ment, in other words, seemed to con- 
sider a Bishop an institution of so digni- 
fied a character that he could not exist 
on less than £5,500 a-year. Now, that 
was not his (Sir George Campbell’s) 
view at all. He thought that if they 
wanted to get a certain amount of Epis- 
copal work done they ought to go into 
the Bishop market, and ascertain at 
what price they could get a man to do 
it efficiently and trustworthily. Why 
should Bishops necessarily be few and 
dignified? He, for his part, was in 
favour of having many Bishops and of 
getting them as cheap as possible. As 
a Presbyterian, he was not prepared to 
admit that the Apostles were Bishops at 
all; but admitting that they were, he 
was quite sure they did not receive any- 
thing like £3,500 a-year. There was no 
country in the world where Bishops 
were so highly paid as in England; yet 
the Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church abroad were not usually sup- 
posed to be wanting in dignity. Instead 
of £3,500, it seemed to him that a 
minimum salary of £1,500 would be 
ample under the Bill. There were 


many excellent and well-qualified clergy- 
men who would be very glad indeed to 


become Bishops on those terms. He 
begged, accordingly, to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice—that was to say, to reduce the 
minimum salary of the Bishops to be 
appointed under the Bill from £3,500 
to £1,500 a-year. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 9, to leave out the word ‘ three,” 
in order to insert the word ‘ one.”— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell) 
that the virtue of a Bishop did not con- 
sist in his salary being £3,500 a-year. 
He believed there were many excellent 
Suffragan Bishops who did their work 
admirably for much less—perhaps only 
one-third of that sum. In a letter to 
The Times, many years ago, a member 
of the Church of England pointed out 
how much religion suffered from the 
fine linen and purple of the Prelates 
of the day, and suggested that Parlia- 
ment should create a certain number 
of what he called “‘ gig Bishops ’’—that 
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was to say, Bishops who, instead of 
keeping carriages, would drive about in 
gigs like travellers on business. Tho 
proposal of the writer had this bearing 
on the question now under discussion— 
that it seemed to point to the possibility 
of obtaining men of capacity, of good. 
ness, and of true religious feeling, to do 
the work of Bishops at a less figure than 
£3,500 a-year. For that reason, he 
felt inclined to support the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS reminded 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) that they were living 
in the England of the present day, and 
that a great deal had to come out of the 
pockets of the Bishops, besides what 
was necessary for their own maintenance. 
They entertained the clergy, and con- 
tributed largely to good works in their 
dioceses, and had to attend in their 
places in the other House of Parliament, 
Having regard to all these circumstances, 
he did not think it practical to give them 
less than was proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, having an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to reduce the mini- 
mum salary of the Bishops to £2,500 
a-year, which he would probably move, 
in the event of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) being defeated, explained 
that it would be proposed later on to 
relieve the new Bishops from the duty 
of sitting in the House of Lords—a duty 
which not a few very sincere members 
of the Church of England thought they 
ought not to have. There might be no 
objection raised to existing Bishops re- 
taining in the House of Lords the seats 
which they had inherited from ancient 
times—at all events, no objection until 
the revolutionary feeling had taken 
greater hold of the country; but it was 
a very wrong thing, indeed, to invite 
new Bishops to leave their dioceses, 
where it was said there was so much 
work for them, and come up to spend 
the season in London, wasting their 
hours in the Athenzeum Club, and worty- 
ing his hon. Friend the Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). But, said the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, Bishops 
had to spend a great deal of money i 
entertaining their clergy. Well, he 
would ask the Committee whether they 
remembered a certain Bishop who, 2 
an epistle to some people amongst whom 
he had been working with great success, 
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remarked that amongst them he had 
received nothing, and that he had been 
obliged to work with his own hands to 
maintain himself in his diocese? He 
was not aware whether certain hon. 
Members opposite were prepared to dis- 
approve the manner in which that great 
Bishop, the Apostle Paul, carried out 
his work; but he thought it right to 
point out, in passing, that the Bishops 
of the present day had not succeeded to 
the spirit, if they had succeeded to the 
position, of the ancient Apostles. As for 
the entertainment which the Bishops 
offered to their clergy, he begged to call 
the attention of the Committee to a pam- 
phlet, written, he believed, by a clergy- 
man, complaining that in a particular 
parish, not in remote parts of Cornwall 
or Cumberland, but between two market 
towns and railway stations, no Bishop 
or Archdeacon had been known to set 
his foot since the consecration of the 
church, sometime in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. From this it would ap- 
pear that there were Bishops who, at 
all events, did not travel over the whole 
of their dioceses. The writer also re- 
ferred to the fact that Bishops wasted 
their time in London. He said they 
ought to live amongst the clergy; and 
that if they did so they would discover 
many a gem which now sparkled un- 
seen, while men who had no other 
qualification than that of going gadding 
about the country, speaking here and 
there, were promoted by their Bishop, 
always supposing the latter had no rela- 
tive, or son, more worthy. These senti- 
ments might offend hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but he begged them to observe 
that they were not his, but those of 
earnest reformers within the Church it- 
self, anxious to see the Church made a 
really spiritual institution. A Bishop 
ought not to be able to absent himself 
from work, on the plea that he had to 
attend Parliament. When required to 
take part in any particular debate, said 
the writer already quoted, he could 
easily attend in these railway days. 
London, it was added, was not the place 
for an idle man, whether priest or lay- 
man. Well, he (Mr. E. Jenkins) ven- 
tured to point out that a Bishop had no 
right whatever to be an idle man, and 
that they should not give him a salary 
which would tempt him to beso. He, 
himself, would have the greatest diffi- 
culty in spending £3,500 a-year, except 
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by indulging in an amount of state 
which certainly ought not to be expected 
of a Bishop. Why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should imagine it necessary for 
Bishops—especially when he knew that 
temperance was spreading in their ranks 
—to give luxurious entertainment to the 
clergy, he confessed he could not con- 
ceive. Nothing could more seriously 
tend to diminish the respect due to a 
Bishop for his spiritual functions than 
the idea that he was a Lord of Parlia- 
ment with a large salary, driving his 
carriage, and living like a well-to-do 
Peer rather than a simple servant of 
Christ. £600, £800, or £1,000 a-year, 
was quite enough to maintain a Bishop 
who simply wished to do his duty, and 
not to make a show and take his part in 
the legislation of the State. He hoped 
the Bishops of this Bill would be model 
Bishops, who would help to save the 
Church from destruction, and with that 
view he trusted the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend would be adopted. 

Mr. J. COWEN, in support of the 
Amendment, said, that in Roman Catho- 
lic countries the Roman Catholic Church 
was respected and trusted by the people, 
although its Bishops were not paid 
in anything like the same proportion 
as those of the Church of England. 
Indeed, he believed that one reason 
why the Church of England had so small 
a hold on the people was, that between 
its high functionaries and the people 
there existed so great a gulf. No Church 
in modern times had received stronger 
popular support than the Free Church 
of Scotland, yet the ministers of that 
Church had only an average income 
of £300 a-year and their manses. With 
the examples of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Free Church of Scot- 
land before his eyes, he could not help 
thinking that the excessive payment pro- 
posed to be given to these new Bishops 
would tend to diminish rather than in- 
crease their influence. 


Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 71; 
Noes 22: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 257.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
his remaining Amendments upon this 
clause were consequential upon that 
which had just been negatived, and 
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therefore he did not intend to press 
them upon the Committee. 

Mr. E. JENKINS moved, in page 2, 
line 18, after the word ‘‘Commissioners,”’ 
to insert the following words :— 

‘sWhen it shall have heen certified to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State by the archbishop 
of the province in which the intended bishopric 
is situated, that a majority of the clergy and 
parishioners, within the area comprised in either 
of the proposed dioceses in the Schedules of this 
Act respectively, have applied for separation 
from their existing dioceses, and are desirous 
of the founding of a new bishopric within and 
over such area,”’ 


This Amendment contained a very im- 
portant principle, and he did not see 
why the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, after what he had said with 
reference to the desirability of consult- 
ing the views of the members of the 
Church of England upon this subject, 
should object to accept it. It would be 
seen, on looking at the terms of the 
Amendment, that its object was to as- 
certain, first of all, from those people 
who would be most interested in these 
proposed changes, whether or not they 
really desired them to be made. As he 
could not see any reason for objecting 
to the Amendment, he should not ad- 
vance all the arguments he might use in 
its support, because perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
intended to adopt it. At all events, he 
should leave the matter where it stood 
for the present; and he would be content 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther it would not be possible to insert in 
the Bill some words which would make 
it sure that those people who did not 
wish to be Bishoped upon might have 
an opportunity of expressing their dis- 
sent from the proposed change before it 
was carried into effect? He should, 
therefore, now merely move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 
Mr. HOPWOOD said, that in se- 
conding the Amendment, he wished to 
say a few words in favour of the view 
of the hon. Member who had moved it. 
In Clause 3, which had just been agreed 
to, Her Majesty’s Government had 
shown an anxiety to protect the rights of 
the property which was to be dealt with 
under the provisions of the Bill, and 
the clause was drawn so as to protect 
the rights of all persons interested. 
That was just what the hon. Member 
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by his Amendment to do with regard to 
the feelings, in place of the purses, of 
those interested in these changes—per. 
sons having spiritual souls—which were 
to be dealt with under the terms of this 
Bill. In dealing with livings, souls 
were bought at so much per head. He 
would refer those hon. Members, who 
differed from him upon this point, toa 
series of letters touching upon this sub. 
ject which had recently been published; 
and he had the authority of their author 
for saying that there was a good deal in 
the connection between Church and State 
which treated souls as a commodity which 
could be bought and sold. This Amend. 
ment was proposed in order to prevent 
souls being disposed of under the pro- 
visions of this Bill, without the indiyi- 
duals being consulted on the matter, 
and its language was intended to form 
some guarantee that those who, by af- 
fection and love for their diocese, and 
for its historical antecedents, were not 
desirous of being spiritually separated 
from it, should be enabled to express 
their view on the subject, and their 
desire to remain under the spiritual 
guidance and the fostering care of the 
Bishop who had hitherto watched over 
them. That such a desire on the part 
of those who resided in a diocese was 
not a mere visionary one, had been shown 
by what had occurred when the Bishopric 
of Winchester was divided. A con- 
siderable amount of feeling had been 
evoked on that occasion on the part of 
those who were transferred to the new 
diocese without their having been con- 
sulted on the matter. The people living 
on the other side of the water felt that 
a very heavy grievance had been in- 
flicted upon them by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Ifhe might judge by what had 
passed at public meetings about the 
time, and what had appeared in the 
public prints, a very large number of 
the persons so dealt with had re 
monstrated strongly against what had 
been done. He must enter his protest 
against this arbitrary mode of dealing 
with the religious attachments of people 
to any particular See, or to a cathedral, 
and he should support the Amendment 
with his vote if necessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, after the word ‘ Commissioners,” to 
insert the words— 

“When it shall have been certified to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State by the archbishop 
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e province in which the intended bishopric 
: eed that a majority of the clergy and 
ishioners, within the area comprised in 
sither of the proposed dioceses in the Schedules 
of this Act respectively, have applied for sepa- 
ration from their existing dioceses, and are 
desirous of the founding of a new bishopric 
within and over such area.”—(Mr. Edward 
Jenkins.) 
Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not assent to the proposed Amend- 
ment, which, in his opinion, would be 
unworkable, there being no machinery 
in existence by which it could be carried 
into practical effect. There was no more 
reason for consulting parishioners on 
this subject than for consulting them 
in reference to the formation of a new 
parish or district. The parishioners had 
no vested right in their Bishop, who 
might be removed by the Queen with- 
out their assent. What happened at 
the division of the See of Winchester 
was that the people of Surrey manifested 
great anxiety to secure a Bishop for that 
county; but there were reasons which 
made it absolutely impossible to gratify 
the wish. He sincerely hoped the Com- 
mittee would not adopt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
answered his remarks showed how great 
was the necessity for adopting his 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted, and indeed had 
founded his main argument upon, the 
fact that Her Majesty had the power to 
eppoint and to remove Bishops without 
the assent of the people of the diocese. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
what he did say was that the Queen had 
power to remove a Bishop from a par- 
ticular diocese without consulting the 
parishioners. 

_Mn. E. JENKINS said, that was pre- 
cisely the same thing that he had 
asserted—namely, that the people of a 
diocese had, under the existing law, no 
power to enforce their objection to the 
removal of their Bishop. In the original 
constitution of the Christian Church 
Kings and Queens had no power to 
remove any of the Ecclesiastical officers, 
and it was an extraordinary thing that the 
Committee should be asked to give its 
assent at the present day to principles 
80 Erastian as those contained in this 
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Bill, and which were opposed to com- 
mon sense. It was true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that parishes 
were constantly being divided without 
the consent of the parishioners being 
obtained ; but that was exactly what he 
complained of. Were the higher clergy 
and the State so intimately connected 
that the rights of the lower clergy and 
the laity were to be wholly ignored? 
They had been told that this Bill was to 
be passed for the benefit of the laity ; 
but he had yet to learn that any man 
had a right to force a benefit down his 
throat. If he were content with things 
as they were, why should some new 
Bishop be forced into the diocese in 
which he lived whether he liked it or not. 
The more hon. Members opposite ex- 
plained what was the exact natureof their 
views in forcing this Bill through the 
House the more would the country see 
what it was intended to effect, and what 
were the consequences that flowed from 
thisconnection between Church and State. 
Hon. Members opposite had indulged in 
a very cheap sneer at those who opposed 
that Bill, and he was sorry that the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
should have resorted to it. The hon. and 
gallant Member seemed to hint that the 
hon. Member below him (Mr. Dillwyn) 
was not a very trustworthy member of the 
Church of England. The hon. Member 
held very Liberal opinions, and his Chris- 
tianity was far purer than that which 
rested upon Episcopacy and Erastianism. 
TheChurch of the hon. Member was not 
composed of the Bishops and clergy 
merely, but of the laity, the Bishops 
and clergy being merely the ministers 
to the laity of God’s truth. It was this 
distinction between the principles of the 
two Churches that was raised by this 
Amendment. The Committee were 
asked to consider whether they were 
prepared to force down the spiritual 
throats of the peopie the spiritual super- 
intendence of an exclusively Episco- 
palian character. He did not think that 
Parliament ought to sanction such a. 
course as that being taken. Some hon. 
Members knew well enough what were 
the spiritual aspects of this question. 
He did not think that this was a ques- 
tion which could well be discussed in 
that House with anything like decency 
or propriety; because in countenancing 
that discussion the Committee would be 
exercising a sort of spiritual jurisdiction 
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over the affairs of the Church. It was 
said that the Queen, the Lords, and the 
Commons were going to create new 
dioceses; but could anything be more 
monstrous than that in a State like this 
Parliament should be asked to create 
new Bishopricsin the Church of Christ ? 
Was this what hon. Members opposite, 
who professed to be sincere Churchmen, 
and upheld the strictest doctrines of the 
Church, and supported the authority of 
a sacerdotal class, and believed in the 
efficacy of Apostolic succession, ought 
to approve? Ought they to admit the 
right of the Queen, of a number of 
Lords, and of the House containing, as it 
did, Members of the High and of the 
Low Church, and Jews, Turks, and 
Infidels, to interfere in purely Ecclesi- 
astical matters? [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Hon. 
Members did not appear to assent to his 
view—that the House contained Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels; but a large number 
of hon. Members might well be called 
Turks, because they had been very 
anxious to carry out a Turkish policy in 
this country. He intended to press this 
Amendment to a division, because he 
believed that it involved a great prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that it would be difficult to 
devise adequate machinery for ascer- 
taining the views of the parishioners on 
the question of the proposed sub-division 
of their diocese; but he did not think 
that that difficulty was by any means 
insuperable. He presumed that the 
first difficulty would be to ascertain who 
were and who were not the laity of the 
Church of England. That was a very 
important matter; because Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who was a very sincere Church- 
man, had declared that every single 
citizen of this country was a member of 
the Church of England. If that were 
so, there would be no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the feeling of the laity of any 
particular parish on the question whe- 
ther or not another Bishop was required. 
On the other hand, however, it might 
be contended that the general body of 
the laity were spiritually disabled from 
taking part in the question, and that 
only those who were communicants of 
the Church of England were entitled to 
have a voice in the matter. That, no 
doubt, was a difficulty; but it was one 
that ought to be faced, because it showed 
the anomalous character of this Bill. 
But supposing even that it was ad- 
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mitted that only communicants of the 
Church of England were to be allowed 
to determine the question, there could 
be no difficulty in finding out who they 
were, and the clergy of each parish 
might hold a poll in the parish church 
and make a return to the Archbishop, 
setting forth what the opinion of their 
parishioners on the subject was. No 
inconvenience would result from post- 
poning this Bill until next year, to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman io 
draw up some scheme of the kind, 
There was no hurry in the matter, be. 
cause these counties appeared to have 
got on very well under the existing state 
of things, and their spiritual condition 
did not seem to have deteriorated in 
consequence of the want of this addi- 
tional Bishop. He felt that there was 
something almost like indecent haste in 
the way in which the Government were 
endeavouring to force forward this Bill, 
at the fag-end of a weary Session, and 
that there was something behind all this 
which had not come to light. In these 
circumstances, therefore, he should eer- 
tainly press his Amendment to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. J. COWEN supported the Amend- 
ment, because he thought that it would 
simply give the laity an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion as to which 
King they should wish to reign over 
them. That was a principle which had 
been generally accepted, not only in 
this country, but throughout Europe. 
They were going to allow Bulgaria to 
elect her own Prince, and when a Pro- 
vince had been annexed to France some 
years ago the same principle was al- 
lowed to prevail, and the consent of the 
people was obtained before the annexa- 
tion was assented to. The House of 
Commons and Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment had also acted upon that principle, 
in the Session of 1875, in passing the Bill 
which gave to the Scotch people the 
power of appointing their own ministers. 
It would be a most wise and judicious 
course to pursue to give the lay mem- 
bers of the Church of England a voice 
in this matter of the division of their 
dioceses, and thus to apply to the Church 
of England the same principle which had 
been applied to that of Scotland. Under 
the Bill the spiritual connection between 
Northumberland and Durham would be 
severed, without the people of either 
county being asked to give their consent 
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that step being taken, and thus a 
ipalieslion uaa be dissolved which 
they had every desire to perpetuate. He 
submitted that the principle of the 
Amendment was one that had been 
recognized by Europe in modern politics, 
and by the House of Commons and the 
Government in the Bill about the Scotch 
Church, and that, therefore, it should 
be acted upon in the present measure. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; 
Noes 71: Majority 52. — (Div. List, 
No. 258.) 


Mz. HOPWOOD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, to leave out from ‘‘If,”’ 
in line 33, to ‘“‘ And,” in line 36, re- 
marking that the Bishop’s house was 
very often called a palace, and there- 
fore the idea got abroad that it was 
necessary to have a larger establish- 
ment and a grander house than he 
thought should be tolerated, if Parlia- 
ment was to retain any control over a 
State Church. He observed that the 
clause, as it stood, made mention of a 
“fitting Episcopal residence ;” but no 
mention was made of stables. When 
the See of Ripon was erected, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners sanctioned 
an expenditure of as much as £10,000 
on stables for the use of the Bishop. 
Without intending any disrespect to the 
present Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he 
ventured to say that that was a most 
extravagant expenditure. In the clause 
now before the Committee, those who 
desired the erection of the new dioceses 
were called upon to provide a “ fitting 
Episcopal residence” to the satisfaction 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
a large scope was thus left to the Com- 
missioners, who might think nothing 
was fitting unless it was a really grand 
place. The sum put down as the re- 
quired value of the residence was £500 
a-year, and it seemed to him that that 
vas an enormous sum for a house in the 
country. As he understood it, a re- 
sidence was to be provided the value of 
which was to be reckoned at £500 a-year. 
This operated in a vicious way for the 
Church, giving people the idea that 
nobody could preside over the adminis- 
tration of its doctrines and work with- 
out he lived in a very grand place, and 
Was supported in very grand style. 

Mz, ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
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(Mr. Hopwood) had put a wrong con- 
struction on the words. Their object was 
to diminish the amount of contribution 
which might be necessary on the forma- 
tion of the new see. A fitting house 
was to be provided, and the object of 
these words was that if it was so pro- 
vided, its value should be taken at £500 
a-year, even though it might not be 
worth so much. There was not the 
slightest intention of providing“‘ pa- 
laces” or anything of the kind; and 
he was quite sure that, in the present 
mind of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the hon. and learned Member need 
not disturb himself on that point. It 
was felt that there would be some diffi- 
culty in assessing the value of the house 
which was provided, and therefore it 
had been thought best to take its value 
at the fixed sum of £500 a-year. As to 
the necessity of providing a “ fitting 
Episcopal residence,’ it was thought 
that it was best to require that before 
the erection of the see, as otherwise a 
Bishop might find it very inconvenient 
to find such a house as he might 
require. : 

Mr. J. COWEN thought this was 
hardly a straightforward way of doing 
business. If the value of the house was 
taken at £500 a-year, the Bishop’s 
salary would only be £3,000, and yet 
the house might not be worth more than 
£100 a-year. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was quite willing to trust the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners on the point. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
struck him that if a house could be 
found for £300 a-year, the Bishop would 
be discontented to have his salary 
‘‘ docked ” to the extent of £500. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (The number of bishops 
sitting in Parliament not to be in- 
creased). 

Mr. J. COWEN (for Mr. Rytanps) 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 3, 
line 15, after ‘‘ Act,’”’ to leave out to end 
of clause. The object of this Amend- 
ment, he said, was to prevent the Bishops 
created by the Bill from having seats in 
the House of Lords. He did not hope 
that any number of new arguments or 
facts adduced on his own side of the 
House would have the effect of con- 
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bers opposite. It was quite clear that 
the Government had bound themselves 
to pass the Bill, and that being the 
case at that period of the Session, there 
was no likelihood of its being altered, 
because any Amendment that might be 
made would go up to the House of 
Lords too late to admit of their re-con- 
sideration by the House of Commons. 
He did not hope, therefore, to induce 
the House to accept the Amendment ; 
but he desired that those who agreed 
with him should have the opportunity of 
expressing their opinion upon the prin- 
ciple involved. After the Reformed 
Parliament met in 1838, a Bill was 
introduced year after year by the late 
Mr. Rippon, then Member for Gates- 
head, with whom it was his (Mr. 
Cowen’s) pleasure to be acquainted, 
having for its object the removal of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords. Mr. 
Rippon got very little countenance from 
the Whigs of that day; but he (Mr. 
Cowen) observed that it elicited very 
little explanation of the reasons why 
they should continue to sit there, and the 
only justification which Lord Allthorpe 
could offer was that they were there for 
the purpose of defending and upholding 
the interests of the Church. He believed 
that was the case now, because the 
Bishops only attended the House of Lords 
when some attack was to be made on the 
Church ; they took no special interest in 
the general legislation of the country, 
and if they did, their vote was always 
given for re-action, or in opposition to 
political, social, and commercial pro- 
gress. He was not saying this in a 
Party sense ; for he was well aware that 
some measures proposed by Conserva- 
tives were liberal, and others proposed 
by Liberals were in their effect illiberal 
—he spoke in the broad sense appli- 
cable to Liberal principles — and in 
regard to these, the Representatives of 
the Church of England in the upper 
branch of the Legislature had invariably 
been the defenders of taxing the bread 
of the people, and of refusing to grant 
the liberties to the people which this 
House had agreed should be given. 
They voted against Free Trade, in 
favour of Slavery, and against a Re- 
formed Parliament. That had been the 
universal policy of their votes. They 
were, however, very active when the 
interests of the Church of England were 
concerned; but when the disestablish- 
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ment of the Church of Ireland cam, 
under consideration, anything mor 
cowardly than the conduct of the Arch. 
bishops of England could not well hy 
conceived. He did not imagine that any. 
thing he could say would convince thy 
Home Secretary, and he simply moyej 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Burnley for the purpose of recording the 
opinion on his side of the House against 
the continuance of this clerical legis. 
lation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ Act,” in page 3, line 15, to 
the end of the Clause. —(Mr. Joseph 
Cowen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. CHARLEY said, the hon. Men- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), was 
generally so fair that he felt sorry to 
find that whenever the Bishops were men- 
tioned he always flew into a passion. The 
hon. Member had made the extraordinary 
statement that the Bishops were always 
opposed to legislation which favoured 
the freedom of the people; he had said 
they voted in favour of Slavery; but he 
(Mr. Charley) would remind the Con- 
mittee that they had voted against White 
Slavery — the slavery of women and 
children in mines—at a time when the 
Radical Party were upholding that sys- 
tem. This was an historical fact, which 
could be proved by reference to Hansard. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
conduct of the two English Archbishops 
in walking out of the House when a 
division was called in the House of Lords 
on the Irish Church Bill ; but it oughttobe 
remembered that those two Archbishops 
were Whigs; if they had been Conser- 
vatives, he was quite certain they would 
not have done so. There were reasons 
why the Bishops should sit in the House 
of Lords. It was of enormous advan- 
tage both to the clergy and laity, be 
cause it made the Bishops amenable to 
public opinion. The Bishops exercised 
extensive authority. In their seats 1 
the House of Lords they could be ques 
tioned in the same way as a Secretary of 
State; it was of the greatest import- 
ance that they should not be allowed 
to hide themselves away in their dio- 
ceses, but be made amenable to public 
opinion. There was strong ground for 
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ining the Bishops in the House 
viens, and he thought it was unfor- 
tunate that the Bill made no provision 
for an increase in their number. It was 
undesirable that the stereotyped number 
of 26 should be retained for all time. 
Before the Reformation, the number of 
Lords Spiritual greatly exceeded the 
number of Lay Peers, and he could see 
no reason why the number of Bishops 
sitting in the Upper House should not 
be raised to the number at which it 
stood before the passing of the Irish 
Church Act. Why should not the four 
seats then lost to the Church be now 
restored ? He objected to the adoption 
of the principle that the number of the 
Bishops should not be increased. The 
effect of the clause as it stood was that 
the junior Bishops who were in the 
prime of life could not sit in the House 
of Lords; while the older members of 
the Episcopate, who might from age and 
infirmity be not so well able to perform 
their legislative functions, retained their 

laces. 

; Mr. E. JENKINS thought the ar- 
gument advanced by his hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Charley) 
was a convincing proof that there were 
political dissensions among Bishops. 
He desired to call attention to the fact, 
as demonstrated by his hon. and learned 
Friend, that Bishops could possibly have 
their views operated upon by political 
considerations. There could be no doubt 
whatever that those Ecclesiastics who 
sat in the House of Lords guided their 
conduct just as they had been appointed 
by this or that Minister of the day. He 
could conceive nothing more disgraceful, 
or nothing more dishonouring to the 
Church of Christ, than such a state of 
things; and he protested against the 
House, by this Act, once more regis- 
tering the degradation of the Christian 
Bishopric. Questions of money they 
night get over ; questions whether these 
Bishops were to ride in carriages and to 
live in handsome palaces might be looked 
upon as trifling by the side of the con- 
sideration, whether or not the Church 
of England was entitled to stand up as a 
Spiritual Church, with a Head which 
was the Head of the State, and governed 
by Bishops who were appointed as the 
Political representatives of those who 
happened to sit on the front Benches of 
that House, or of the House of Lords ? 
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tianism. He would ask the House 
whether it was any longer possible to 
maintain such an absolute anomaly, 
which was un-Christian in its concep- 
tion, and which, in its working, tended 
to degrade the Christian Church in the 
eyes of the people? It was not any 
Party feeling or jealousy of the Church 
which had prompted these observations ; 
but a conviction, on his part, that a 
Church which was governed by political 
functionaries thus appointed could not 
do its spiritual duty either to the State 
or the people. These observations had 
been called forth by the remarks of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite, that 
the Archbishops walked out of the 
House of Lords when a division was 
called on the Irish Church Bill because 
they were Whigs. Then his hon. and 
learned Friend had said that one reason 
why the Bishops should remain in the 
House of Lords was in order that they 
might be amenable to public opinion. 
But hon. Members on the other side of 
the House objected to the introduction 
into this discussion of the views of men 
who were not members of the Church; 
therefore, what became of his argument ? 
What formed public opinion? No one 
would admit sooner than his hon. and 
learned Friend that public opinion was 
only half formed by the Churchmen of 
this country ; ‘to an enormous extent it 
was influenced by those who were Dis- 
senters and protesters against the Church 
in its political aspect. Did his hon. and 
learned Friend mean that the Bishops 
of the Church of England, who put 
forward large claims of sanctity and of 
Apostolical succession, should be made 
amenable to the opinions of all the 
Atheists and Nonconformists of the 
country? The position of a Bishop, 
then, had come to this—that he was 
asked to sit in the House of Lords in 
order that he might be made amenable 
to public opinion. But he wished fur- 
ther to point out that attendance of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords abso- 
lutely precluded them from doing their 
duty. If there was any good reason 
why a Bishop should sit in the House 
of Lords, he ought to excrcise his judg- 
ment on every question which came be- 
fore the House, in the same way as 
other Peers did, and be prepared, at the 
same time, to bring his influence to bear 
upon the legislation of the country. But 
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duty, and he could show the Committee 
that Bishop after Bishop had failed to 

ut in force those powers which had 
ve placed in his hands by the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill. They found 
that in all legislation that would really 
go to the root of the reformation of the 
Church, the Bishops were afraid to 
touch it, because they feared they would 
have the Church about their ears. He 
could understand a Bishop saying— 
‘‘ Let right be done, though the Church 
come about our ears;”’ or, in the words 
of the Latin proverb—‘‘Fiat justitia ; 
ruat celum.”’ But it was the reverse. 
If one Bishop tried to lay his hands on 
that monstrosity, the sale of livings, 
none of the others were willing to help 
him ; and with regard to those Acts 
which it was necessary to pass in order 
to stop the illegalities and want of dis- 
cipline in the Church among the clergy, 
he was bound to say that they would 
have the greatest difficulty in inducing 
anything like a proper number of 
Bishops to unite in introducing and 
carrying that healthy legislation, and 
they knew that the reason of that was 
that they were tainted with the very 
principles that they were asked to excise 
and exclude from the Church. There 
were other arguments which could be 
used; but he preferred letting people 
see that they on his side of the House 
were simply weighed down by a mecha- 
nical majority. He preferred that the 
country should mark the method in 
which that legislation had been brought 
in. He would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary to read that 
article in the leading journal of that 
morning, if he wanted to get a signi- 
ficant idea of what the opinion of the 
country was. They, taking their stand 
upon principles which they believed to 
be true and right, must leave it to pos- 
terity to judge of their actions. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not question the right of any hon. 
Member to interfere in the debates in 
that House in every possible way. He 
had not the slightest objection to it. 
But he did not think that, at the present 
moment he ought to follow the Mover 
of the Amendment into the question of 
whether the Bishops ought to have 
seats in the House of Lords or not. 
That was not the question before the 
House ; but he promised that he would 
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upon the point whenever the proper op. 
portunity should arise. The yom 
question now was, what was to becoms 
of these four Bishops? Were they tp 
be admitted to the House of Lords, jp 
addition to the number already thery? 
To that he must confess that he did not 
think they should. He thought that the 
number of Bishops in the House of 
Lords ought not to be increased fo 
some time at least. They had settled 
that practically in the Manchester 00, 
and that precedent had been followed 
in the case of St. Alban’s and Truro, 
They were only following the same pre. 
cedent now. Well, that disposed of 
that part of the question. Then, on 
the other hand, were they to be shut 
out of Parliament altogether? Were 
they never to have seats in the House 
of Lords? He thought that would be 
a state of things that would neither be 
wise nor proper; for there would, un- 
doubtedly, be a feeling raised in the 
country that there were two classes of 
Bishops, and one class might be looked 
upon as being in a different position 
from the other. Under those circum- 
stances, why should they not follow the 
precedents they had established in the 
cases of Manchester, St. Alban’s, and 
Truro? They were not then discussing 
the question of whether Bishops should 
have seats in the House of Lords or 
not. That was a question which he 
hoped the Committee would not be led 
into. He was not at all certain that it 
was not a good thing that the younger 
Bishops should not be in the House of 
Lords for the first year or so of their 
office, because they would be able to 
gain a most intimate knowledge of their 
dioceses before they went there. As to 
what had been said about the House of 
Lords taking the Bishops away from 
their dioceses, he did not think that was 
the case by any means. He hoped the 
Committee would not wander into the 
wider question ; but simply consider the 
mode in which these four Bishops were 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he should 








be prepared to meet the hon, Member 
Ur. E. Jenkins 


be very much astonished if he heard 
any hon. Gentleman rising to charge 
a Dissenter with impropriety in op- 
posing that Bill. The very name of 
the Church implied that every citizen 
born within the State was a member of 
it. The clergy had been called the 
ecclesiastical side of the Civil Service, 
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and it was because that definition had a 
certain degree of propriety in it, that 
they had a right to discuss the question 
as if it affected them all, individually 
and separately. Now, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had complained a short time 
ago that some personal feeling had been 
shown in the debate. It was impossible 
that a Bill of that kind should be in- 
troduced, running counter to the views 
and feelings of so many persons, without 
some acrimony being introduced into 
the discussion. He considered that the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr.J.Cowen) 
had shown great fairness and modera- 
tion in the observations he had made, 
and he thought they ought rather to 
be approved than blamed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. Now, there was a 
very easy way out of the difficulty with 
regard to the Bishops. If they were too 
hard worked to attend to their dioceses, 
and to their Parliamentary duties, surely 
their obvious course would be to relieve 
them of a portion of their duty. Let 
them be relieved of their political func- 
tions, and devote themselves to high 
ecclesiastical matters. They would have 
plenty to do to conduct affairs in their 
own dioceses, and they might leave 
Parliament to manage political matters 
which were infinitely beneath their notice. 
The right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
the difficulty which would arise if there 
should be two sets of Bishops. But 
that difficulty was in existence at that 
moment. There were Prelates outside 
the House of Lords at that moment en- 
gaged in the not very dignified office of 
waiting for dead men’s shoes. The 
Bill proposed to increase the number of 
those Bishops who were in that position. 
The speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Charley), had 
been a very good comment upon the 
observations he (Mr. Hutchinson) had 
made some time ago—namely, that this 
Bill might be the prelude to an annual 
batch of Bishops. They had heard the 
hon. and learned Gentleman say that all 
Bishops ought to have seats in the 
House of Lords, and in proportion as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary increased the number of 
Bishops, he made the comparison of 
those outside the House with those in 
much greater and more offensive. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Govern- 
ment seemed determined to pass the 
Bill. He thought that they who opposed 
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the Bill were not doing bad service to 
the Government and to those hon. 
Gentlemen who stayed to hear the de- 
bate out, in the sense of educating them. 
Some home truths had been pronounced 
that evening, and he dared say they 
would not all be received with disbelief, 
but would sink deep into their hearer’s 
minds. The reason he objected to the 
clause before them was that it formed a 
process of argument in a circle. <A 
while ago, when they were discussing 
another clause, it was said—‘‘ You will 
have these Bishops in the House of 
Lords, and you must support them by 
much larger incomes.”’ It had occurred 
to him that it might be well to wait 
till they reached the present clause, and 
see whether the good sense of Parlia- 
ment would not determine to take away 
the incentive to luxurious livings and 
large incomes. But when the Home 
Secretary said that they should not 
wander at large into the whole question, 
he would ask, how could they help going 
into the question of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords? They had had an ac- 
count given of them by one hon. Mem- 
ber, and he was sure that history would 
bear him out in saying that in past 
generations the Bishops had not been 
very particular as to the principle on 
which they gave their votes, and even 
some of the present generation were de- 
termined to vote according to Party in- 
stincts. He belonged to a body of men 
who might be demoralized in the same 
way. If they were to put all the Judges 
into the House of Lords, simply by 
virtue of their appointment as Judges, 
they would have the scandal of political 
connections influencing their votes. But 
how much greater was the scandal when 
it was applied to those who, by the very 
office they filled, were supposed to be 
superior to all such inferior considera- 
tions. He felt bound, on these grounds, 
to support his hon. Friend in his Amend- 
ment, and he did so in the fear that if 
the clause were carried there would be 
two sorts or kinds of Bishops, besides 
those who, as his hon. Friend had 
pointed out, were already waiting out- 
side the House of Lords for admission 
within its doors. There were the Suf- 
fragan Bishops, and so far as their 
ordination was concerned, and the sanc- 
tity of their office, he supposed they 
stood on a footing of equality with 
those to whom were assigned the DPar- 
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liamentary distinction. Well, if they 
found that such men could perform their 
high office to the satisfaction of those over 
whom they were placed, why should they 
fear if those Bishops were kept out of the 
House of Lords? They would never feel 
the want, which it was supposed they 
might feel, if the prospect were once 
held out to them and then taken away. 
He could only suppose that if a fresh 
batch of Bishops was to be created from 
time to time, they would be forced to re- 
sort to some such imitation of the congé 
d’élire as the election among the Bishops 
of a man to represent them in the House 
of Lords. That was the tendency the 
Bill would create. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 62; 
Noes 22: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 259.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Supplemental Provisions. 


Clause 6 (Appointment of bishop of 
new bishopric). 

Mr. MONK, regretting the absence 
of the hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. 
Assheton), moved the Amendment which 
stood in his name, which was in page 3, 
lines 29 and 30, to leave out the words— 


“So long as thereis not a dean and chapter 
of any new bishopric founded in pursuance of 
this Act.”’ 

The clause involved the re-enactment 
of the congé d’élire. In the case of the 
Bishops of St. Albans and Truro, who 
were appointed by Letters Patent from 
the Crown, the Government and Par- 
liament had entirely given up the prin- 
ciple of the congé d’élire in this country 
in the same way that it had been given 
up in Ireland ever since the second year 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
as the Government had acknowledged 
that there was no principle involved in 
the congé d’élire, he could not see why 
they should place in the Bill any ma- 
chinery for re-enacting it. When the 
first of these Bills—that for creating the 
Bishopric of St. Albans—was before the 
House, he had raised this very question, 
and his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary had said that this was a very 
proper subject to bring before the House; 
but he thought it would be done much 
better in the shape of a Bill, instead of an 
Amendment toa clause. Well, he per- 
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fectly agreed with his right hon. Friend 
and he had on three separate occasions 
brought in a Bill for abolishing the 
congé @élire; but he had met with such 
persistent opposition from his hop, 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni. 
versity (Mr. Beresford Hope), that he 
had not been able to make way with it, 
He believed that if it had not been for 
his hon. Friend, his Bill would haye 
become law. He should now, at all 
events, give the Committee the oppor. 
tunity of showing their opinion of this 
obsolete custom called the congé @élire, 
But what he wanted seriously to ask the 
Home Secretary was this — Was it 
worth while, when they had practically 
abolished a sham election—for congé 
@élire was a sham election—to put into 
that Bill machinery for re-enacting that 
custom? What he objected to was 
that the Dean and Chapter should be 
compelled to take part in the election of 
a person who had been selected and ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The Crown alone 
had the power of appointing the Bishops. 
The Crown appointed them by the ad- 
vice of the responsible Ministers of 
State, and the Chapter might just as well 
object to the appointment of their Dean 
as the Dean and Chapter object to the ap- 
pointment of the Bishop. In point of fact, 
they could not object to it. By law they 
were obliged to elect the person named 
in the letters missive; and whether they 
objected or not, the election was sub- 
sequently confirmed in spite of all op- 
position in Bow Church. If the law 
gave the laity the power of rejecting a 
Bishop, there might be something to be 
said in favour of such a course; but the 
law did not even give the laity any voice 
in regard to the appointment of the 
clergy who were placed over them. He 
thought it unfortunate that the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University had 
not allowed the sense of the House to 
be taken on the Bill which went to the 
extent of abolishing the congé d’élire in 
the case of the older bishoprics. He 
felt it his duty, however, to press this 
Amendment to a division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
29, to leave out iets the word ‘80, 
to the word “Act,” inline 30, inclusive. 
—(Mr. Monk.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed be left out stand part of the 
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Mr..ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment. It was easy to argue in 
favour of it, for a great deal was cer- 
tainly to be said in support of it. But 
a great deal was also to be said on the 
other side, and a great deal as to whether 
some middle term could not be found 
that would meet all the requirements 
of the case. He should, therefore, be 
sorry to see such a principle affirmed in 
such a discussion as it could receive 
then on a mere Amendment, seeing that 
it would affect every existing bishopric 
in England and Wales. He could only 
give his opinion on the subject, which 
would not, of course, bind the Com- 
mittee; but thought it would be better 
to await the Bill to be brought in next 
Session by the hon. Member. And when 
the hon. Member did bring in his Bill, 
which he promised he would do very 
early in the ensuing Session, he promised 
to give the subject every consideration, 
and he should be prepared to argue it 
fully with him. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was sure no one 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
would shirk this question when sub- 
nitted fairly to the House. What he 
would argue upon it he was not going 
now to anticipate; but he did argue now 
that the Government position was given 
up. His hon. Friend was so much better 
informed on the point than he was that 
he would only now say that, as he 
understood it, that position was given 
up. It was possible, certainly, that it 
had only been given up, provisionally, 
in the same way as this point was; but 
if it was given up in that way, his hon. 
Friend argued that it should be given up 
until a state of things arose that should 
require it. The Bishopric of Truro was 
not yet gifted with a Dean and Chapter, 
and Chapters were not so plentiful as to 
spring up at the nod of a Minister. 
He thought his hon. Friend had made 
out a strong case for saying that this 
was the time for coming to a decision. 
The question had been very fully 
debated—it lay in a nutshell, and that 
which they were now considering was 
not a mere ceremony. He warned the 
Committee that they were dealing with 
something sacred; but if anyone in- 
quired into the previous proceedings on 
the subject, bearing in mind that the 
Church was subject to a Civil Head, he 
could not be satisfied with its present 
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state, and should not be content to sub- 
mit to a caricature of what should bea 
holy and venerable right. He felt that, 
in this argument, his hon. Friend had 
right on his side. What he urged had 
long been needed to do away with a 
terrible scandal, and he should, there- 
fore, support him. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that they had followed the same pre- 
cedent in this Bill as in the case of St. 
Albans. 

Mr. MONK said, he meant that the 
Bishop of St. Albans and the Bishop of 
Truro had been appointed and con- 
secrated Bishops without the intervention 
of any Dean and Chapter, and without 
the issuing writs of congé d’élire, of 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University was so fond. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 63; 
Noes 26: Majority 37.—(Div. List, 
No. 260.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Scheme of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners approved by Order in 
Council as to courts, offices of arch- 
deaconries, and other incidental arrange- 
ments for constituting new bishopric). 

Mr. E. JENKINS moved to strike out 
Sub-section 3. The effect of his Amend- 
ment, if agreed to, he said, was to raise 
the question whether, since the creation 
of the new bishoprics, it was advisable 
to transfer to them the patronage of any 
livings within their dioceses, or, in fact, 
of any livings at all. He ventured to 
submit to the Committee that it was a 
most unhealthy thing that the Bishops 
should be allowed to exercise this patron- 
age in the Church. Of course, it was 
not a pleasant thing to be obliged to 
give reasons for taking exception to the 
transfer of patronage to the Bishops of 
the Church, and the increase of that 
which they already exercised. He would 
point out that there might be, after all, 
some propriety in it, and some justifica- 
tion for it, if it were spiritual dignities 
only that were concerned, and the per- 
sons interested in having over them a 
suitable incumbent, those to whom he 
should be the spiritual guide might 
have something to say toit. But it was 
not only to the spiritual dignity, but to 
the beneficial interest in a certain part 
of the property of the State, that the 
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appointment was made; and he was 
sorry to say that, looking at the manner 
in which the Bishops had exercised their 
patronage in times past, there could be 
nothing more dangerous than to place a 
temptation of this kind in their way 
by giving them an opportunity of ap- 
pointing persons who might not be 
the most fitted for the duties to be 
performed. He held in his hand a State- 
ment by Members of the Church of 
England who had looked into its clauses, 
and published them to the world, in 
order that they might be remedied. 
There were people who liked taxes, and 
did their best to maintain them, and it 
was in that way that the congé d’élire— 
which his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Monk) had done so much to get rid of— 
had been supported by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope). He had found 
him, also, going into the Lobby against 
the healthy proposal now before the 
Committee. Looking at the Statement 
to which he referred, what did he find? 
He found a painful statement to the 
effect that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had, in the course of seven years, dis- 
tributed among his relatives a number 
of livings ranging in value from £320 
to £1,348 per annum, and averaging 
£660, with house and glebe. Yet the 
Archbishop, in 1866, declared in the 
House of Lords that he regarded all 
patronage as a public trust. Zhe Zimes, 
in a leading article on this subject some 
years ago, dwelt on these and other 
similar facts as significant, and con- 
tended that it would be pernicious to 
leave appointments in the hands of the 
Bishops. One could not but feel that it 
was a most terrible thing that the tempta- 
tion to exercise so much patronage should 
be vested in one who ought to have 
nothing further to do with the Church 
than to exercise a spiritual supervision 
in and over the diocese to which he was 
appointed. He therefore asked the 
Committee to act upon what he thought 
was a very sound principle—namely, 
that they should take away from, or, 
speaking more correctly, not grant to, 
these new Bishops the right of exer- 
cising patronage, but that it should be 
vested in the Crown. The Crown ap- 
pointed the Bishops, why should it not 
also appoint the incumbents, and, in- 
deed, the whole of the clergy and 
officials? He saw no reason why the 
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whole machinery should not be worked 
as a sort of branch of the Civil Servicg 
of the country—which, in fact, it real} 

was—instead of the patronage bein 

delegated to the Archbishops oa 
Bishops of the Church, the patronage 
having originated in the somewhat re. 
mote past in the exercise of Royal right 
and favour. He found that the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops had the atronage 
of about 2,100 offices of sub-deans and 
other officials connected with the c- 
thedrals of the State Church ; and they, 
therefore, stood in a somewhat anoma- 
lous position in relation to a somewhat 
anomalous institution. The State Church 
was made up of all sorts of religions; 
and its Archbishops and Bishops bore the 
hybrid character of being, on the one 
hand, spiritual dignitaries and ministers 
of Christ ; and, on the other, servants of 
the State, appointees of the Crown, and 
the political Representatives in the 
Church of the Government of the day 
under whose régime they were elected. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] One of his hon. Friends 
opposite seemed shocked at this way of 
putting the case; but why should he be? 
There was nothing like bringing a man 
face to face with the naked facts of any 
question which he had to decide for 
himself. He saw no reason why they 
should, like ostriches, bury their heads 
in the sand and refuse to see the real 
circumstances of any case that might be 
laid before them. He therefore moved 
that certain words of the clause be struck 
out, in order that, at a later stage, pro- 
vision might be made for vesting all 
Church patronage in the Crown, which 
alone ought to have the power, as the 
Head of the Church and the Defender 
of the Faith. His Amendment was, in 
page 4, line 1, to leave out all the 
words down to the word “ situate,” in 
line 27, inclusive. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
20, to leave out from the word “and,” 
to the word ‘“and,’’in line 33, inclusive. 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DILLWYN appealed to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depatt- 
ment to assent to this Amendment. He 
was sure his right hon. Friend wished 
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to appoint should command the respect 
of the public, and should be as little 
liable to scandal as possible; but could 
he be unaware of the facts which had 
been stated by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), 
as to the grave scandals which had been 
occasioned in times past by the nepotism 
and favouritism shown by the Bishops 
in the appointments of the clergy within 
their dioceses? It was perfectly well- 
known that if a clergyman wanted to 
get on in the Church he must marry 
the daughter of a Bishop, or take some 
step to curry favour with his Suffragan. 
This was perfectly well known, and it 
could not fail to act prejudicially as far 
as the influence for good which a Bishop 
should possess was concerned. The 
Bishops were continually urging that 
patronage ought to be regarded as a 
public trust, and they were just as con- 
tinually using it themselves for the 
advantage of their own relatives and 
friends. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS could not 
assent to the proposition. He thought 
itmuch better that the patronage should, 
asat present, be in the hands of a variety 
of persons and agencies, than that it 
should be concentrated in the Crown. 
These varying systems of patronage 
gave a life and a variety to the work of 
the Church which it would not other- 
wise possess. He was not going to say 
that in some cases Bishops had not made 
appointments of relatives which had 
better not have been made; but he felt 
sure that the general feeling of the 
Bishops in the present day—and he had 
conversed with many of them on this 
very point—was in favour of the ap- 
pointment of the very best men to the 
livings in their various dioceses. There 
were many cases in which he could con- 
celve no greater good than that the 
Bishop should have the right of con- 
ferring preferment. Suppose the case 
of a clergyman who, in a poor parish, 
had shown extraordinary zeal and fit- 
ness for the work to which he had 
devoted himself. Was it not desirable, in 
such a case, that the Bishop should have 
the power of retaining the services and 
the influence of such a man within his 
diocese by giving him a suitable prefer- 
nent rather than letting him be induced 
to remove to another and more remu- 
nerative field of labour in another and, 
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must surely be to the advantage of the 
Church that Bishops should be able to 
introduce to their dioceses men pre- 
viously unknown to them but distin- 
guished for piety or learning, or both in 
combination, and able to exercise a wise 
and beneficial influence over the minds 
of the clergymen with whom they were 
brought in contract. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
although he admitted that many ad- 
vantages, some of which had been men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, would arise from the Bishops exer- 
cising patronage, if they would only 
regard such power as a public trust, he 
could not hide from himself the fact 
that, owing to some _ psychological 
grounds which he could not understand, 
ecclesiastical people did not seem to find 
themselves bound by the same moral 
restraint as other people. The appoint- 
ment of County Court Judges rested 
with the Lord Chancellor; but if he were 
to appoint a number of his sons and 
nephews, there would be an enormous 
outcry in the country, and the appoint- 
ments would probably have to be re- 
voked. Ecclesiastical personages, on the 
other hand, seemed to think the patron- 
age was nota trust, but a property which 
they might bestow on whomsoever they 
pleased. There was one objection to 
the various forms of patronage which 
were suggested—namely, that, as had 
been said by a wise man, the possessor 
of a large amount of patronage was like 
the owner of a large lake, which must be 
filled for his own purposes before its over- 
flow could benefit the outside community. 
At the same time, he felt that the ques- 
tion of patronage was one with regard 
to which there were enormous difficulties. 
In Scotland they had a system of popular 
election, in which all the communicants, 
including women, voted; but consider- 
able difficulties had arisen in connection 
with the elections, and he was far from 
thinking this the most perfect system 
that could be adopted. On the other 
hand, the accumulation of a large 
amount of patronage in political hands 
was an element of danger; but, on the 
whole, the question was one of so great 
difficulty that he thought, as far as this 
Bill was concerned, it would be better 
left alone. 

Mr. E. JENKINS denied that there 
was any inconsistency in the course he 
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had taken, and added that he should 
feel compelled to take a division on the 
Amendment he had proposed, as it in- 
volved a question of principle. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had no 
doubt as to the desire of the Bishops to 
appoint as clergymen the best men they 
could find ; but, as they all knew, the very 
best intentions were not always fulfilled. 
Human nature was weak, and when the 
temptation came, in the case of Bishops 
and patronage, it was often found im- 
possible to resist it, owing to domestic 
and social influences which were brought 
to bear. It was said that under this 
Bill—and said as an excuse for it—the 
number of pieces of patronage in the 
hands of the Bishops would be small. 
This fact struck him as being a strong 
argument against this giving of patron- 
age to the Bishops, because the tempta- 
tion to nepotism would be the stronger 
in cases where the number of livings in 
the patronage of the Bishops was few. 
He honestly believed that the Bill would 
be far more satisfactory to the general 
body of the community if this Amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. J. COWEN admitted that the 
principle of giving a large amount of 
patronage to Bishops was liable to ob- 
jection; but, at the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that in some cases—as, 
for instance, in that of the new Bishop 
of Northumberland—the preferments at 
the disposal of the Bishops would be few 
in number and small in value. It was 
thought by many hon. Gentlemen that 
he had on many occasions spoken with 
considerable asperity in reference to 
Bishops, and he therefore wished to 
make a brief statement as the result 
of personal knowledge of one of the 
order. The late Bishop of Durham— 
Dr. Villiers—appointed the Rev. Mr. 
Cheese, his son-in-law, to a valuable 
living in the diocese. The appointment 
happened to be a very good one, and one 
which had since given universal satis- 
faction ; but an outcry was raised at the 
time, and one of the comic journals, em- 
bodying the popular feeling, published 
a cartoon, in which was depicted a Bishop 
— port wine into a cheese. The 

ishop of Durham received by post in 
one day no less than 250 copies of the 
offensive cartoon, and he (Mr. Cowen) 
had been told that the Bishop, who was 
an extremely sensitive man, owed his 
death tothe attacks which were thus made 
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upon him. He only mentioned this cir. 
cumstance, as showing that a Bishop 
might give preferment to his own gon. 
in-law, and still make the best appoint. 
ment that was possible. He had said 
so much against Bishops that he felt 
bound, in justice to them, to mention 
this fact, which was within his ow, 
knowledge. Still, although exceptional 
cases of this kind might occur, he thought 
it would be better to remove temptation 
out of the way of the Bishops; and he 
should, therefore, support the proposal 
of his hon. Friend. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 74; 
Noes 18: Majority 56. — (Div. List, 
No. 261.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Trusts of bishopric endoy- 
ment fund). 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the Con- 
mittee had, at an earlier stage of the Bill, 
discussed and decided the question of 
what should be the minimum salary to 
be paid to the newly-created Bishops. 
He now wished to raise the question of 
the maximum salary to be paid. While 
a great many of the arguments adduced 
in the discussion of the minimum salary 
would apply in the present instance, he 
did not think the Home Secretary would 
be inclined to insist that the whole 
question was settled by the former divi- 
sion; while the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted upon a large minimum, he would 
not, perhaps; be disposed to defend with 
equal fervour a large maximum. The 
maximum proposed by the Bill was 
£4,200 a-year of salary, and a residence 
equal to another £500 a-year, or £4,700 
in all. This involved a question of 
whether it was intended to encourage 
the Bishops to live in luxury ; whether, 
in short, these ecclesiastical officers were 
to be raised to the position and income 
of territorial magnates? He could not 
conceive this to be necessary; and 
therefore suggested that the maximum 
amount of salary to be paid should be 
fixed at £3,200 per annum, with a resi- 
dence valued at £500 a-year more, or 

oss income of close on £4,000 annually. 
Fie could not but think that it would be 
an advantage if the salaries of all the 
Bishops could becut down. If the Com- 
mittee once more sanctioned such high 
salaries, it would be doing that which 
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would tend to injure itself. That even- 
ing, hardly a single Member of the 
Church, on the other side of the House, 
had risen to speak on this subject, al- 
though he knew to a certainty that some 
of them were discontented. It was very 
remarkable, and ought to be noticed 
outside, that the efforts to improve the 
Bill, and to give it a proper spiritual and 
political shape, had come from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, the Members 
belonging to the Church of England 
being afraid that if they expressed any 
opinion, they would raise questions in- 
iurious to their Church. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to move an Amend- 


ment ? 

Mr. E. JENKINS: Yes; to leave out 
“four,” and insert ‘‘ three.” 

Tas CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
this would not be fixing the maximum 
salary, as was necessary, at a figure 
somewhat above the minimum. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the re- 
sidence would bring up the value of the 
salary to £3,700, whereas the minimum 
was £3,200. Those who took the view 
he did with regard to Establishments 
were endeavouring to mould the Bill into 
something like a shape consistent with 
the relations between Church and State. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
£4,300 was thought the lowest sum that 
it was wise to give to any see. He 
hoped the Committee wouid allow the 
clause to pass. It proposed merely to 
bring the new bishoprics up to the 
level of the existing ones, and he did 
not see that this could reasonably be 
objected to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Schedules be 
agreed to?” 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that the name, 
Bishop of Newcastle, might lead to 
some confusion, there being already a 
Bishopric of Newcastle in Australia. 
It would be better to give this Bishopric 
some other name—say, Northumberland 
or Lindisfarne. The strength of the 


Bishopric would not be very great if it 

had only 12 livings. He would not 

tepeat his assurance that the people of 

the North of England did not want a 

bishopric but he would urge the change 
name. 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS did not 
think it desirable at that stage of the 
Bill to alter the name of the bishopric, 
and he did not think there would be 
any practical inconvenience if the name 
were left unchanged. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


On Question, ‘That the Bili be 
reported without Amendment to the 
House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
might now state that it had been amply 
shown, by the contributions offered to- 
wards the new bishoprics, whether the 
Bill was wanted. A considerable sum 
had been bequeathed for the see of 
Newcastle, besides what the Bishop of 
Durham had intended to give. £20,000 
had been raised for the see of Wake- 
field, in addition to sums raised by the 
Bishop of Lincoln and the late Bishop 
of Lichfield, which were likely to be 
increased by a Memorial to the late 
Bishop, in the See of Southwell. As 
to the see for the county he represented 
—Lancashire—he was told by one of the 
hon. Members for Liverpool the other 
day that he would place £50,000 in his 
hands to-morrow if he wished, as an 
earnest that that sum would be col- 
lected. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he knew the 
circumstances under which the money 
referred to by the Home Secretary was 
left in Newcastle. He thought the 
Home Secretary should not calculate 
upon it with too much certainty. It was 
likely he would get it, but not certain ; 
for it was given under conditions which 
might not be found desirable. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL—[Lords]—[Bit 192.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, the Govern- 





ment had publicly promised that the 
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Bill would only be taken as a First 
Order, and several hon. Gentlemen who 
were interested in it had left. Under 
these circumstances, he personally ob- 
jected to proceeding with the Bill on the 
present occasion, and would, therefore, 
move that the debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
that a promise publicly given ought to 
be publicly redeemed ; and as an objec- 
tion had been made to proceeding with 
the Bill at present, he would assent to 
the adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Suppry [ 6th August ],—Postponed Re- 
solution [reported 7th August], con- 
sidered. 


Resolution again read, as followeth:— 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £88,245, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved to 
reduce the sum by £500, being the cost 
of the proposed new storehouses in 
Hyde Park. Last year an amount was 
taken for the erection of a new superin- 
tendent’s lodge in that part of Hyde 
Park; but it was paid back by Baron 
Grant. However, a very ugly building 
was erected, a portion of the Park taken 
off, and a hedge planted, by which the 
public were still further excluded. The 
present proposal would add to the 
‘‘built-over”’ character of that part of 
the Park ; they were making a small 
town of it, and entirely destroying its 
suburban beauty. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
seconded the Amendment, because he 
deemed that the course pursued tended 
to deprive the people of their rights by 
gradually filching from the people’s 
recreation grounds portions of these 
— so much needed in the neighbour- 

ood of London. He regretted that the 
Government were pursuing that course 
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which must excite passionate feelings in 
the minds of the people that might 
prove troublesome. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £88,245,” in order to insert “£87,745,” 
— (Sir Charles W. Dilke,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That ‘£88,245’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Mr. GERARD NOEL said, that the 
new brick storehouse stood in exactly 
the same place as the old one, which, 
having been built of wood, was tumbling 
to pieces. It was therefore necessary 
to build a new one of stone. The only 
difference was that it would be some- 
what higher. With regard to the 
superintendent’s lodge, Mr. Grant under- 
took to build a new one, provided the 
old lodge, which stood in front of his 
house, was removed, and for that pur- 
pose he paid £1,500 into the Exchequer, 
Of that sum, £1,300 was spent on the 
new lodge, and £200 was paid for lodg- 
ings for the superintendent while the 
new lodge was building. When he 
(Mr. Noel) entered on his present Office, 
he looked around the Park to find a 
suitable place for the ‘lodge, and many 
sites were pointed out to him; but he 
could not approve of any of them, as 
they would disfigure the Park, and he 
selected the present site as it was in 
proximity to the police lodge, the 
Guards’ lodge, and other buildings. 
Though a slight encroachment had been 
made on the Park, yet half as much 
had not been taken away from the pub- 
lic as had been given to them in Ken- 
sington Gardens when the old lodge 
was taken down. If the new lodge 
had been built on the edge of the 
Park, it must have stood in front of 
some house, and no doubt the owner 
would have objected. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thought 
the explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was satisfactory as regarded the 
lodge, but not as regarded the stores. 

Mr. HERSOHELL said, that the 
lodge ought to have been left in front of 
a house, whether the owner objected or 
not, unless on public grounds some other 
site was desirable. 


Question put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 82; Novs 
29: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 262.) 
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Mr. DILLWYN complained of the 
charge for the preservation of game in 
Richmond Park, which, he submitted, 
interfered with the right of the public 
to the use of the Park. When the pub- 
lie paid for the maintenance of the Park, 
the public rights ought not to be in- 
terfered with on account of the preserva- 
tion of game. He must express his re- 
gret that, a division having already been 
taken, he could not move an Amend- 
ment to reduce the amount by the salaries 
of the gatekeepers. The Park was 
maintained by the public, and the public 
ought to benefit by it. 

Mrz. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
that no one was more anxious than him- 
self not to interfere with the enjoyment 
of persons frequenting the Park; but 
he could not think that the preservation 
of the game there was in any way hurt- 
ful to the public. The game was, for 
the most part, given to the London hos- 
pitals or the poor of Richmond. Not 
only that, but hundreds and thousands 
of people who visited the Park derived 
the greatest pleasure and amusement 
from seeing the game running about. 
It was all very well for the hon. Mem- 
ber, who could shoot game every day in 
the year, to object to this; but to the 
poor people who went there from the 
Fast-end of London it was a very dif- 
ferent thing. As for the plantations, 
they were not intended for preserving 
game; but were necessary in order to 
beautify the Park and to replace the 
trees, which, in the course of time, 
withered and decayed, and out of the 
total acreage of the Park only 240 acres 
were planted. Besides, during the last 
five years, more land had been thrown 
into the Park than had been planted ; 
and the public could not complain if, 
while five acres were planted in one 
part, 14 were thrown in in another. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Surety [7th August], — Postponed 
_ reported 8th August], con- 
sidered. 


Resolution again read, as followeth:— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceedin, 
£5,520, be granted to Se Majesty, to adieg 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1879, for the Maintenance and Re- 
pair of Royal Palaces.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE com- 
plained of the actual destruction that 
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took place in consequence of the so- 
called restoration of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, which, in his opinion, was 
mere Vandalism. He moved that the 
Vote be reduced by £500. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £5,520,” in order to insert ‘“‘ £5,020,” 
—- (Sir Charles W. Diike,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘ That ‘ £5,520’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Mr. GERARD NOEL explained that 
the Dean and Chapter had already spent 
£28,000 on the work of restoration all 
the funds at their disposal, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had, in response 
to an application made to them, agreed 
to provide £5,000 of the £9,000 odd 
which were still necessary to complete 
the work. St. George’s Chapel was at- 
tached to the Royal Palace, and, there- 
fore, it was only right that Parliament 
should contribute to the expenses of its 
restoration. 

Mr. COURTNEY protested against 
the transformation of ancient buildings 
of this kind. He was favourable to 
restoration, but not to ruin. They 
might as well try to make an old lady 
young, by dressing her eyebrows, put- 
ting salve on her lips, and painting her 
cheeks, as to restore an ancient building 
by the method adopted in this case. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 93; Noes 
81: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 263.) 

Resolution agreed to. 

Surrty [8th August. |—Resolutions 
reported. 

First Four Resolutions agreed to. 

Fifth Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. J. COWEN called attention to 
the hours of labour of the men working 
in the Dockyards at Malta. He said, 
their work had recently greatly in- 
creased, consequently they stood in a 
difficult and worse position than that of 
the workmen in the Dockyards of this 
country. What these men at Malta 
wished to be done was to be placed in 
the same position as other of Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants. He did not desire to 
trouble the House at any length; but 
wished to state it had been promised 
that something should be done in the 
matter. No change, however, had 
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coming year that something would be 
done to place the men at Malta upon an 
equal footing with the workmen of other 
naval yards. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH undertook to 
look into the matter, which had not 
before been brought under his attention. 

Mr. D. JENKINS drew attention to 
the high rates which had been agreed to 
be paid for ships chartered at Bombay 
for the conveyance to Malta of the 
Indian contingent. The price paid— 
£130,000—was, in his opinion, exces- 
sive; and, as he thought that the Indian 
officials had acted recklessly in the mat- 
ter, in order to mark his sense of the 
disregard of the interests of the tax- 
payers he would move to reduce the 

ote by £20,000. He grounded his 
proposal on the fact that the freight 
market at Bombay was at the time so 
low, that vessels might have been 
chartered at a rate per ton so much 
cheaper as to have saved the amount 
which he wished to strike off the Vote. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £678,000,” in order to _ insert 
‘« £658,000,”"--( Mr. David Jenkins,)\— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘£678,000’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, while 
not agreeing in the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Indian officials, admitted 
that, in the present instance, undue 
liberality had been displayed. He 
should like to understand whether the 
item of £130,000 was for taking back 
the troops to India? He was under the 
impression that the original Estimate of 
£750,000 was to cover the whole ex- 
pense of the troops. If it was not, the 
whole cost would be brought up to 
something like £1,000,000. The ques- 
tion, however, was—were these freights 
extravagant or not? In his opinion, the 
tonnage rate was not by any means 
excessive, considering the Government 
wished to carry out the coup like a flash 
of lightning. He did not think the 
Indian officials had much regard for 
the British taxpayer; and Sir Richard 
Temple was willing to pay these high 
freights at Bombay rather than send 
round to Calcutta, where there was 
abundance of shipping waiting for em- 

loyment. 

Mr. ONSLOW also opposed the 
Amendment, which would a reflec- 
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tion upon Sir Richard Temple and th, 
other officials at Bombay. If there was 
one man who knew how to save a gix. 
pence, it was Sir Richard Temple, who 
was responsible for this matter, He 
appealed to hon. Members not to pass 
what would be tantamount to a yote of 
censure on that most worthy public 
servant, 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
contended that there must be some mis. 
apprehension on the part of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Falmouth (Mr.D, 
Jenkins), as to the costly rate at which 
the sailing vessels had been engaged as 
transports; for, although Sir Richard 
Temple was not the most economical 
man in India, the freight of the ships in 
question had been managed at a far 
more economical rate than they would 
have been had they been sent out from 
this country. In fact, the freights, which 
averaged about £1 per ton, were ex- 
ceedingly reasonable ; indeed, most of 
these. sailing vessels were, according to 
the abstract laid before the House, en- 
gaged at less than 10 rupees a-ton. As 
regard the steamers, the hon. Gentle. 
man might be correct, because he (Gene- 
ral Sir George Balfour) was quite u- 
able to speak thereon. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
have been sorry to have joined in any 
sweeping condemnation of our Indian 
officials, like that of the hon. Member 
for Falmouth (Mr. D. Jenkins), because 
they had chartered vessels at Bombay 
instead of at Calcutta. He would admit 
that if Sir Richard Temple had sent 
round to Calcutta he would have found 
there plenty of vessels; but he would 
have had to pay additional rates, on 
account of the nearness of the monsoon, 
and it was doubtful if they could have 
been got round Cape Comorin and have 
arrived in Bombay in sufficient time for 
the urgent service which they were re 
quired to perform. The emergency was 
so pressing as to allow of no delay. The 
charge before the House included the 
return of the troops, so that no additional 
demand in respect of this particular 
would come before them. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, that after 
that explanation, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 
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NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1876-77.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [August 8th] reported. 


Mr. MONK complained that so large 
a sum as £600,000 had been diverted 
from the purposes for which it had been 
yoted, and expended on the Army and 
Navy in a manner not only unsanctioned 
by, but without the knowledge of, Par- 
liament, under the cover and licence of 
the Appropriation Act. The House knew 
nothing of what had been done till last 
night, or rather early that morning. The 
Appropriation Act rovided that no trans- 
fers of Votes should take place, except 
in cases of exigency; and it could not 
be contended that the appropriation of 
£500,000 or £600,000 for purposes other 
than those sanctioned last year by Par- 
lament was a case of that sort. There 
was nothing to show that so large a 
sum ought to have been diverted from 
the Exchequer, to which it would in the 
ordinary course have been surrendered. 
He had called attention to this matter 
on former occasions, and had moved 
Amendments to the effect that the de- 
cision of the Treasury in all cases of 
the transfer of Army and Navy Votes 
should be laid upon the Table of this 
House within a certain time; but he had 
refrained from pressing them on the dis- 
tinct promise of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that something should be 
done; but nothing had been done. The 
system was one which had been con- 
demned by the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Parliament ought to know 
earlier what was proposed to be done 
with respect to unexpended balances. 
He would suggest that the Committee 
on Public Accounts should be increased 
by four Members—two to be selected 
from each side of the House—and that 
greater attention should be paid by 
the Committee to this most important 
subject. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would acknowledge that 
he had promised that that matter should 
be referred to the Committee on Public 
Accounts, and that it had never been 
taken up by that Committee. He could 
only urge, in excuse for that oversight, 
that when one had many things to carry 
in his memory, he found it difficult to 
retain everything, and through some 
accident that subject had not been 
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brought before the Committee on Public 
Accounts. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would put a Notice down in his 
own name next Session, that he would 
move that the matter be referred to the 
Committee, there would then be no risk 
of its being forgotten. At the same 
time, after what had been said on the 
subject, he thought the Committee might 
properly have taken up the subject them- 
selves. He admitted the obligation they 
were under to refer to the Public Ac- 
counts Committee the question, whether 
that practice ought to be amended, and, 
if so, in what respect? What was now 
done, however, was the same thing as 
had been done for the last 13 years. 
Under the Appropriation Act, applica- 
tions were made to the Treasury for 
their authority to defray temporarily, 
out of any surplus which might be 
effected by savings on the Votes fora 
—— Department, any expenditure 
ound to be necessary for that same De- 
partment, but which had not been pro- 
vided for. He admitted that was a 
practice which, although convenient, 
was, to a certain extent, liable to abuse ; 
because it would be possible for a Go- 
vernment, if it wished to do so, to take, 
a large amount on a popular Vote and a 
small amount on an unpopular Vote, and 
then to apply the excess taken on the 
one to the deficiency on the other. The 
question was one worthy of the attention 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. MONK asked, whether the Go- 
vernment would not undertake to lay 
Papers, explanatory of the diversion of 
any sums voted for those Services, on 
the Table of the House ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would be better to 
have that subject considered by the 
Committee. 

GreneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought there were more of these diver- 
sions of public monies from the pur- 
poses for which they were voted than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
perry, The promise given by that right 

on. Gentleman was given in two dif- 
ferent years. He had promised that 
if the propositions made by himself 
(General Sir George Balfour) were for- 
mulated, the subject would be taken 
up and thoroughly investigated. But 
though this condition was complied 
with, and the heads of the inquiry duly 








put down on the last day’s Notices of 
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the Session, yet no notice had been 
taken thereof. But he would give the 
right hon. Gentleman a reminder of the 
formulated propositions during the Re- 
cess, in the hope that the inquiry might 
be instituted by an independent Com- 
mittee, and not by the Select Committee 
on Public Accounts. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL—{Lords]—[Brux 267.] 
(Lord John Manners.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER moved—‘ That the Second Read- 
ing be fixed for Twelve of the clock on 
Saturday.” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped that 
his right hon. Friend would not press 
the Motion, and that the House would 
now consent to give the Bill a second 
reading. The opposition was mainly 
directed to the 8rd clause, and referred 
to the definition of the term ‘tele- 
graphs” contained in it; but, as he 
had given Notice of his intention to 
move its omission, he hoped that the 
second reading would now be passed. 
The Bill would then be nearly exclusively 
a measure in which were collected to- 
gether the protective clauses formerly 
inserted in Private Bills on behalf of the 
Postal Telegraph Department; but which 
it was thought ought to be consolidated 
in a general measure. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Lord John Manners.) 


THe O'DONOGHUE $$ said, there 
seemed to exist some confusion on the 
Treasury Bench which he should like to 
see cleared up, if it were possible to do 
so. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the second reading of the 
Telegraphs Bill be fixed for to-morrow 
at 12. No sooner had he done so, than 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General 
proceeded to ask the House to read it a 
second time. Now, he(the O’ Donoghue) 
desired to know which course the House 
should adopt. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE com- 
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ance, affecting all the corporations in 
the country, should be brought forward 
at a time when the Session had yip. 
tually terminated. He objected to gj. 
pendiary magistrates being the persons 
to arbitrate between public Bodies and 
the Post Office; because, in some jp. 
stances, these stipendiaries were the 
servants of the corporations, who were 
their paymasters; and in others they 
were under the direct influence of the 
Crown. The Bill, by its 9th and 10th 
clauses, gave enormous powers to the 
Postmaster General against every cor- 
poration in the country, enabling him 
to fine them heavily for anything that 
might be called obstruction or inter. 


| ference with respect to telegraphic com- 


munication, and he believed that the 





attention of those Bodies throughout 
the country had not been sufficiently 
directed to the provisions of the Bill, as 
otherwise there would be great opposi- 
tion to the passing of the Bill at that 
period of the Session. 

Tue O’CONOR DON thought it was 
time the question of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) 
was answered. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the Exche- 
quer Bonds Bill would be taken to-mor- 
row. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 

the second reading of the Telegraphs 
Bill, and the observations the hon. 
Member is now making do not seem to 
be relevant to that Question. 
Tue O’CONOR DON: I beg tomove 
that this House do now adjourn, in 
order to put myself in Order. [ Cries of 
vis. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not put himself in Order by taking 
that course. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Ur. Sullivan.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I think, at 
all events, I will be in Order in asking 
for an explanation of the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a. little 
while ago, that the second reading of 





plained that a Bill of so much import- 
General Sir George Balfour 


this Bill was to be taken to-morrow—— 
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Mrz. SPEAKER: Any observations 
that the hon. Member may think pro- 

r to make relative to the subject- 
matter of the Telegraphs Bill will be in 
Orie CONOR DON: The observa- 
tions L was about making were with re- 

ard to the Telegraphs Bill. We were 
told that the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill was to be taken to-mor- 
row, and immediately after the noble 
Lord the Postmaster General gets up 
and proposes to take it now. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Tralee (the 
(Donoghue) very naturally asks for an 
explanation of these extraordinary dis- 
crepancies in the statements from the 
Government Bench; and I certainly 
think, considering the circumstances of 
the other Bill to which I will not further 
refer, that we are entitled to know what 
is the meaning of this extraordinary 
difference of opinion. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: The explanation is very simple. 
It is intended to take a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow, and it was proposed to take 
the Telegraphs Bill; but as the Bill has 
been reached, my noble Friend the 
Postmaster General thought it would 
save time if we took the second reading 
now. We propose to fix the next stage 
for to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE complained that 
there had been contradictory statements 
as to the Morning Sitting on Saturday. 
He intended to oppose the putting down 
of the Bill for that day. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: So you can. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPWOOD entirely concurred 
in what had been said by his hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke). He 
opposed the Bill, as placing in the hands 
of the Telegraph Department an arbi- 
trary control of public Bodies. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the whole of the questions in con- 
nection with this Bill had been con- 
sidered before a Select Committee in 
“another place.’ The matters at 
issue were so thoroughly thrashed out 
that it was hardly likely the corpo- 
tations had not been made thoroughly 
acquainted with the way in which the 
Bill affected them. At the same time, 
he would admit that the point as to 
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stipendiaries was a proper one for con- 
sideration in Committee. He hoped the 
House would allow the second reading 
to be taken now. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, he entirely 
objected to the reference to the railway 
companies provided for in the Bill, and 
also to the very vague language used in, 
and the stringent character of, the 10th 
clause. 

Mr. BIRLEY was in favour of giving 
that power to the Post Office, and thought 
the public would have confidence in that 
body. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, this was 
a Bill to increase the central power, 
under pains and penalties, and although 
he had great confidence in the noble 
Lord at the head of the Post Office, he 
strongly objected to the multiplication 
of penalties which the Bill enacted, and 
which were so many traps and gins for 
= unwary. They were most objection- 
able. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE wanted to know 
whether the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Postmaster General was an Amend- 
ment on that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was entitled, he thought, 
to ask that question. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that as the 8rd 
clause was to be withdrawn, he had no 
objection to the rest of the Bill. 

Mr. J. COWEN also explained that 
the 3rd clause of the Bill having been 
withdrawn by the noble Lord the Post- 
master General, he should offer no fur- 
ther opposition to the measure. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS proposed 
that the House should go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill to-morrow (Satur- 
day). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That this House will, To-morrow, re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the 
Bill.” —(Zord John Manners.) 


Mr. ONSLOW : Sir, I rise to a point 
of Order. I wish to ask, Whether, if 
this should be agreed to, and: the Com- 
mittee on the Bill be fixed for to-morrow, 
that would be tantamount to saying that 
the House agrees to a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow without a definite Motion 
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being put that the House at its rising 
do meet to-morrow ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: If the House de- 
cides to take the Committee to-morrow, 
the House will sit to-morrow. 
Mr. ONSLOW : Then, Sir, I have 
an Amendment to the Motion. I move 
that the Bill be considered on Tuesday. 
I hope I shall not be out of Order in the 
remarks I am about to make. Now, in 
the first place, what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
oe gp is a most unusual course, as I 
elieve you, Sir, said to-night. The 
House is asked to meet to-morrow, when 
the palpable reason for it is that a 
private Member’s Bill should be con- 
sidered—the Sunday Closing Bill. I 
shall not be saying anything wrong 
when I tell the House that the reason 
why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has moved that this Committee be taken 
to-morrow is in order to bring in a Bill 
which is not even on the Paper to-day. 
There is no doubt that many of us have 
had a long and arduous Session, and 
especially during the last few weeks, 
many of us have been working day and 
night. I would really appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is quite fair-upon us to ask us to come 
down here on Saturday, which is almost 
the only holiday we have had for many 
a week past, to consider a Bill which 
will not be so violently opposed as that 
will be to which I refer. But we should 
not only consider ourselves. We should 
also have some consideration for you, 
Sir, who have had to remain in the 
Chair for many nights past and far into 
the morning. To ask us to sit to-mor- 
row, under such circumstances, is, in my 
judgment, not fair when the only Busi- 
ness to be taken is that of a private 
Member. I would ask the House to 
consider whether there is really that 
urgency; whether the Bill is of such 
vital importance as to necessitate the 
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when the Telegraphs Bill was call, 

the right hon. Gentleman said it = 
be taken to-morrow. He hoped he was 
saying nothing improper when he added 
that, in his opinion, the right hon, Gen. 
tleman hardly knew his own mind aboyt 
the Sunday Closing Bill. As regarded 
facilities for the passage of this Bil] 
during the present Session, he thought 
no one who had watched its course would 
hesitate to admit that no private Mem. 
ber had ever before received such fy. 
cilities for the passing of any measure, 
[ Cries of ‘Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that so long as 
the hon. Member was referring to the 
Business before the House at that time 
he was in Order; but he was now re. 
ferring to a Bill not before the House, 
It was the Telegraphs Bill that was 
really before the House. 

Mr. E. JENKINS remarked that the 
Question before the House was that 
the Telegraphs Bill be considered to. 
morrow; but they had reached to- 
morrow. The hon. Member had talked 
the Motion out. 

Mr. ONSLOW bowed to the ruling 
of the Speaker, and begged to move 
as an Amendment, that the Committee 
upon the Telegraphs Bill be fixed for 
Tuesday. 

Mr. STACPOOLE seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ this day,”’ in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ upon Tuesday next,”—( ir, 
Onslow, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘this day’ stand part of the Ques 
tion.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE had no 
objection to a Morning Sitting; but he 
would vote with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Onslow), because there would not be 
time for hon. Members to put down 





creation of such a precedent ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN rose to Order. An 
hon. Member had already been called to 
Order on precisely the same point as the 
House was now invited to discuss. 

Mr. ONSLOW considered that he 
was alluding to matters material to the 
Question. -The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them that the consideration of the Ex- 
chequer Bills and Bonds Bill would be 
taken to-morrow (Saturday). Then, 


Amendments on the Bill, if it were taken 
to-morrow. 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 87; 
Noes 30: Majority 57.— (Div. List, 
No. 264.) 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That this House will, this 
day, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee. 





Mr. Onslow 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL—{ Lords] 
(The Lord Advocate.) 


[SILL 292.] CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 


road. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill, as amended, be now 
taken into Consideration.” —(Zhe Lord 
Advocate.) 

Me. M‘LAREN complained that 
Scotch Members had not had an opportu- 
nity of discussing the Bill. It had been 
read a second time without discussion, 
on the understanding that there would 
be ample opportunity given on going 
into Committee. But the Committee 
was taken a few minutes before 3 
o'clock on Saturday morning, after the 
division on the Eastern Question, when 
many hon. Members, of whom he was 
one, had left the House, not knowing the 
Bill was tocome on. He did not think 
it signified much whether the Bill was 
lost or carried, for many points which 
had been put forward by school boards 
as requiring amendment had been ig- 
nored; while matters which were not 
questions of education at all, but ques- 
tions of police, had been included. Such 
as the Bill was, however, he was willing 
to accept of it with a single Amendment. 
When the Bill was sent down from the 
Lords, there was in it a clause providing 
that the expenses of repairing higher- 
dass school buildings might be paid out 
ofthe rates. But in Committee in this 
House the clause was altered to include 
every kind of school expenses which 
the school boards might think fit, 
provided they were sanctioned by the 
Scotch Education Department. “There 
were only about 16 higher schools in 
Scotland which would be affected by 
this clause. He thought it a prepos- 
terous thing that the expenses of such 
schools should be placed on the rates. 
In the City he represented there was 
one of these high schools. It had an in- 
come exceeding £4,000 a-year. He never 
heard that any of the citizens demanded 
that this school should be aided from 
the rates in the manner here proposed. 
He was not aware that the townspeople 
of any other town had made such a 
demand for their school. He was told 
that the schoolmasters wanted it; but 
this was not a consideration that could 
weigh with the public, or with Parlia- 
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ment. Whyshould a great school, with 
an income like that he had mentioned, 
and charging fees of about £13 or £14 
a-year from each of its pupils—and thus 
entirely excluding the poor—be placed 
as a burden on the rates? Why should 
they give support for the teaching of the 
higher branches in these 16 higher class 
schools, when they did not give it for 
the teaching of the same branches in 
the 2,900 Board and other elementary 
schools receiving Privy Council grants? 
The Board schools were said to be 
under a disadvantage now as compared 
with the old parish schools. In the 
old parish schools, it was said, a boy 
could be prepared for the University. 
On the other hand, it was contended 
that more was now done for higher edu- 
cation in the Board schools than was ever 
done in the old parish schools ; but, be 
thatas it might, it was through the Board 
schools, and not through these 16 se- 
condary schools that they could hope to 
do anything effectual in the way of 
promoting higher education amongst 
the poorer classes of Scotland. This 
must have been the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government last week, when, - 
in connection with the Endowed Hos- 
pitals and Schools Bill, they appointed a 
Commission to inquire, amongst other 
things, into the instruction in the higher 
branches given in the State - aided 
schools, and in what way the Privy 
Council grants could be so arranged as 
to contribute to that end. He believed 
his hon. Friends the Members for 
Kirkcaldy and Glasgow had supported 
the clause, to which he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
objected, in the belief that it would 
enable Board schools to acquire those 
benefits, and not that it was intended 
for the purpose of benefiting higher 
schools. Well, then, there remained 
only two other Scotch Members who 
supported the clause, and those hon. 
Gentlemen were the Members for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, and the Wigtown Burghs. 
Neither of those hon. Members, how- 
ever, represented a burgh constituency 
having a higher classschool. Nor wasit 
to be forgotten that the clause was 
opposed by the Representative of the 
Falkirk Burghs—a Gentleman who knew 
all about the old parish schools of Scot- 
land, who was a Member of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, and also of the Edu- 
cation Board in Scotland, which had 
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been just extinguished, and who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the Government 
so far that he had been appointed a 
member of the new Board to ks formed 
under the Act to which he referred. He 
(Mr. M‘Laren) thought the Govern- 
ment had inadvertently allowed the 
provision to which he had alluded to be 
placed in the Bill. He did not blame 
them very much for it; but he begged 
to give Notice of his intention to move 
that the clause should be restored to 
the shape in which it came down to this 
House from the Upper Chamber. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL could not 
admit that there was a conspiracy on 
the part of a clique of Scotch Members 
to carry a particular part of the Bill 
which had been referred to. He was 
one of the culprits under whose eyes the 
Bill was recently brought on at an early 
hour of the morning. He supported the 
clause entirely unsolicited, and was no 
hand to any Party move whatever. No 
one was more opposed, as a general rule, 
than he was to the transaction of Scotch 
Business at late hours of the morning; 
but Scotch affairs had had comparatively 

-a larger share of attention this Session 
than before, and on the occasion alluded 
to the circumstances were somewhat 
peculiar. A large number of Scotch 
Members were assembled at the great 
division on Eastern matters, and a wish 
having been expressed that advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity of 
apr with the Bill, he, for one, 

ad given his voice in favour of going on 
with it. He should have hesitated in 
the course he took, if he had known 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh had inadvertently left the 
House. He was extremely sorry that 
was the case; but what was done was 
done in entire good faith, and the de- 
cision was not arrived at until the ques- 
tion had been deliberately discussed. 

He therefore thought that hon. Mem- 
ber had acted judiciously in not opposing 
this branch of the Bill on the present 
occasion ; and he saw no reason why the 
only other clause, concerning which 
there was any serious dispute, should 
not be settled in the course of the pre- 
sent Sitting. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he was under 
the impression that the fact of going 
on with the Bill on the previous Satur- 
day morning showed great unanimity 
on the part of the Scotch Members. The 


Mr. M' Laren 
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Amendments were of such a nature ag 
for the most part not to be hostile to the 
Bill, and altogether he thought the meg. 
sure had received sufficient consideration 
at thehandsof Scotch Members. Although 
there might be some difference of opi- 
nion as to the principle embodied in the 
18th clause, to which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M Taren) 
had referred, he (Mr. W. Holms), for 
one, held the principle to be a sound 
one. It was extremely desirable that 
the school boards should provide a part 
of the funds necessary for the higher 
education of poorer pupils in Board 
schools who showed a peculiar aptitude 
for such studies. The clause for this 
purpose clearly defined that its operation 
should be tentative in its character, 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause (Union of school board,)— 
(Mr. James Stewart, )—added. 


Clause (Removal of doubt as to right 
of certain schoolmasters to the franchise, ) 
—(Mr. Mark Stewart,)—brought up, and 
read the first and second time ; amended, 
and added. 


Clause (Examination of higher class 
schools under management of school 
boards,—(Mr. William Holms,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time; 
amended, and added. 


Clause (Procedure where parochial 
board refuse to pay school fees, )—(f. 
William Holms,)—brought up, and read 
the first and second time ; amended, and 
added. 


Amendments made. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved, in Clause A, 
page 5, line 15, after the word “ma- 
nagement ”’ to leave out— 

“ And shall be empowered to pay from the 
school fund such other expenses for the promo- 
tion of efficient education in the said school asare 
not provided for by the revenues stated in se- 
tion sixty-two of the principal Act: Provided 
That no expenditure under this section shall be 
incurred without the consent of the Scotch 
Education Department.” 

His desire was that the clause should be 
left as it originally went from the House 
of Commons. 


Amendment proposed, in page §, 
line 15, to leave out from the worl 
“management,” to the word “Act,” ia 
line 23, inclusive.—(Mr. M‘ Laren.) 
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Tus LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the terms of the Bill were perfectly well 
known in Scotland, not only to Scotch 
Members and to Scotch boards, but to 
every person who took any interest in 
education in Scotland before the Bill was 
introduced into that House. The various 
provisions of the Bill were not the result 
of practical suggestions which had been 
communicated by Scotch school boards 
to the Government, and which had been 
considered and approved by the Govern- 
ment. He did not in the least dispute 
the importance of the question raised 
by the Amendment ; but he certainly 
could not admit that the subject with 
which it dealt had not been fully and 
fairly considered by the Scotch burgh 
constituencies, which were mainly in- 
terested in it, and by the hon. Members 
of the House who represented those 
constituencies. The hon. Members for 
the Wigtown Burghsand the AyrBurghs, 
who sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House, had supported the clause at the 
instance of their constituents, and also 
in pursuance of their own individual 
opinions; and some 15 hon. Members 
who sat in Opposition as the Repre- 
sentatives of much of the industry and 
intelligence of Scotland also supported 
the proposition contained in the clause. 
The only expressions of dissent—and 
they were of a hesitating character— 
came from the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) and the hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay). As far as the Members for 
burghs were concerned, they gave a 
general approval, which was not to be 
wondered at in face of the fact that the 
clause was drawn mainly in the interest 
of education in the burghs. In Scotland 
it was not only within the power, but 
was also the duty of school boards ad- 
ninistering the education rates to pro- 
vide for secondary, as well as elementary 
education—wherever it was in their 
power so to do—for the same class of 
children as those who were receiving 
elementary education. It was important, 
in cases where secondary as well as 
elementary education was given, that the 
different branches should be taught in 
separate departments of the school, in 
order that the grants in aid from Go- 
vYernment might be secured. If the 


clause under consideration was rejected, 
great difficulties would be putin the way 
of educational bodies desirous of afford- 
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ing instruction in the higher branches 
of learning, exercising the powers at 
present intrusted to them by the Act of 
1872, of providing for the secondary 
education of children in Scottish schools. 
Sufficient provision was not made in 
the Act of 1872 to enable them to keep 
their secondary schools efficient, and it 
was stated from the opposite Bench 
by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair)—than whom no man 
better knew the circumstances of Scot- 
land in that respect—that these schools 
were not flourishing simply from the 
want of a little pecuniary aid. It was 
perfectly easy for the school board to 
teach such a class of studies; but if 
they taught them in an elementary 
school, they would do so at a higher 
expense, and they would lose the Go- 
vernment subsidy. The only proposal 
of the Bill was that where school 
boards were in the administration of a 
secondary school which was not efficient, 
they should, with the consent of the 
Education Department, devote so much 
of the rates as was necessary to render 
the school efficient. -He contended that 
in this there were two most efficient 
checks. In the first place, the school 
board was essentially representative. 
There was nothing to bind one board to 
continue the administration of another, 
and if they thought the existing board 
had done wrong, the ratepayers had 
nothing to do but to elect representatives 
who would carry their views into execu- 
tion, and administer the rates according 
to the ideas of the majority of the com- 
munity. But there was also this check, 
that even the declared intention of the 
school board could not be carried into 
effect until they had got the consent of 
the Education Department. It was 
entirely out of the question to say that 
that Department, being directly amen- 
able to both Houses of Parliament, 
would consent, without the wish of the 
ratepayers of a district, to a system of 
secondary education for the children of 
the rich at the expense of the poor. It 
seemed to him that what was desired 
was most reasonable. In an ordinary 
parish or district, to establish asecondary 
school as well as a primary school was 
out of the question. If school boards 
were sincerely desirous of administering 
the functions committed to them, they 
had ample power to teach secondary 
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education; but instead of through the 
parish school, they might do so through 
the high class school which already 
existed. 

Mr. LEITH regarded the arguments 
of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate as most convincing. He would 
draw the attention of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) to Sub- 
section 4 of Section 62, which pro- 
vided that school boards might relieve 
schools which taught elementary and 
higher education of the elementary 
branch, and establish schools for the 
purpose of carrying on the elementary 
work. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had stated 
that three or four schools had availed 
themselves of the advantages of that 
clause. 

Mr. LEITH said, the object of the 
present clause was to give power to the 
school boards to apply a portion of the 
rates to schools which required assist- 
ance, and as this was to be done under 
the sanction of the Education Office, he 
should certainly support the new clause. 

Simm GEORGE CAMPBELL was sorry 
to say that the right hon. and learned 
Lord was exceedingly clear on every- 
thing except the point on which he de- 
sired to be enlightened, and which he 
wanted tounderstand. He could under- 
stand what was the position of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; but he 
could not see what would happen to an 
intermediate class of schools in which 
he was especially interested. He was 
quite aware that under the Act secondary 
education might be given in elementary 
schools; but he thought it was unde- 
sirable to attempt to give secondary 
education in an ordinary rural school. 
He wanted to have some information on 
a class of intermediate schools, and as 
an instance he might mention that of 
Kirkealdy. A flourishing burgh school 
existed there, and the Kirkcaldy people 
had taken a course which the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate had said was 
a very prudent one—they had divided 
the burgh school into two parts, a 
higher school and an elementary school. 
The latter came under the Act, and 
obtained the grant in the usual way; 
the former was kept entirely separate, 
and received no grant from Government 
or the rates, except a certain allowance. 
What he wanted to know was, could the 
ratepayers, if they chose, supplement 
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the educational funds of the higher 
branch of the burgh school of Kirk. 
caldy? He held a very strong opinion 
that if not allowed to do so they ought 
to be, and for this reason—if it was in. 
expedient to afford secondary education 
in rural schools of the country, on the 
other hand, it was desirable that go. 
condary education should be afforded 
in burgh centres, such as Kirkcaldy 
was. The school there was a very ex. 
cellent one. Nolessa man than Thomas 
Carlyle commenced his career in it as g 
teacher. In his opinion, it was but fair 
that inasmuch as the more wealthy 
classes paid the large proportion of 
rates for elementary schools some assist- 
ance should be given to higher class 
schools where not only the children of 
the better classes, but of the poor might 
be received. And it was highly desirable 
that the ratepayers, if they chose, might 
be enabled to: assist these schools, 
Therefore he wished to know whether 
there was power for them under the 
present law to do so. He thought this 
would have been the case; but he now 
found that the new clause referred only 
to 14 superior schools. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, per. 
haps he might be allowed to make this 
explanation. By Section 62 of the Act 
of 1872, certain schools were recognized 
by statute as being high-class schools, 
and, therefore, falling under the regu- 
lations of the section. These schools 
were enumerated ; but it was also con- 
templated by the Act that school boards 
should, in dealing with a similar class 
of schools, put them in precisely the 
same position as those which were enu- 
merated. The first part of the clause 
dealt with the schools enumerated in the 
Schedule, and it then provided for spe- 
cified schools being deemed high-class 
public schools; the school board being, 
with the consent of the Education De- 
partment, able to take them under its 
management, and they were to be deemed 
high-class public schools, and whenever 
a school board found it necessary to 
separate the higher education from the 
lower they had only to pass a resolution 
to that effect. This, he had no doubt, 
had been done in the case of Kirkcaldy, 
and to all intents and purposes their 
school became a higher class school 
within the meaning of the 62nd section. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL was very 
much obliged to the right hon. and 
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jearned Lord ; but—[ Cries of “‘ Order” 
and “Spoke !””]—He had not finished 
his speech when the Lord Advocate made 
his explanation. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member had concluded his speech ; 
but, with the indulgence of the House, 
he may make an explanation, if he 
thinks proper. Of course, he cannot 
deliver a second speech. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was in the way of explanation that he 
desired to address the House. What he 
wanted to know was, could the school 
board of Kirkcaldy make theirs a high 
school, which it was not at present ? 

§m WILLIAM CUNINGHAME re- 
garded the words of the proposal as in- 
distinct; but, so far as he understood it, 
he thought it was a move in the right 
direction. 

Dr. CAMERON pointed out that if 
they simply subsidized schools where 
high fees were charged, they did no good 
to the cause or to the spread of general 
education. He had understood that the 
clause was to be introduced for the pur- 
ose of enabling secondary education to 
. promoted in elementary schools ; but 
itnow turned out to be exactly the re- 
verse. There was a very serious defect 
in the present arrangements for public 
education in Scotland, because of the 
change for the worse which had taken 
place in the character of the old paro- 
chial schools. More than oneagricultural 
society had complained that, whereas the 
children of farmers were formerly able 
to receive the education they desired in 
parochial schools, now they were unable 
to obtain any but the most elementary 
instruction. The consequence was that 
although heavily taxed to keep up the 
elementary schools, these farmers were 
compelled to send their children else- 
where to be educated. That being so, 
he was disappointed at the aims of the 
right hon. and learned Lord’s new 
clause, which would leave untouched a 
very serious blot on the present educa- 
tional system of Scotland. 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had too much in view high 
schools, such as those of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, where the fees were 
high. His (Mr. ©. S. Parker’s) im- 
pression was that in smaller burghs, 
this clause, which afforded some means 
of providing from the rates some of the 
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expenses of a higher education, would 
be found to be of considerable advan- 
tage. Where the population was suffi- 
cient, it was well to have the higher 
class education separated from the ele- 
mentary, at the same time keeping 
down the cost, so that children of 
any class might avail themselves of 
either system of teaching. He regretted 
that the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had not been in the 
House when this subject was discussed 
previously, as he had an erroneous im- 
pression of what wasdone. The Amend- 
ment had the approval of the great 
majority of Scotch Members, and the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair) was conclusive as to 
the need for some such provision. The 
whole effect of the clause was to turn 
over a new leaf in Scotch education. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
would withdraw his Amendment, as the 
clause would be sure to do good to the 
cause of higher education. The Educa- 
tion Act, as it stood, had transferred the 
management of higher schools to the 
school boards; but the difficulty was to 
get funds to carry on the schools. A 
small sum would put the whole thing 
right, and he hoped it might be secured 
by the clause. After all, the Bill was 
entirely permissive, and if the ratepayers 
did not choose to allow the school boards 
to spend their money in this way, they 
need not do so. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would con- 
sent to his own Amendment being nega- 
tived without a division. At the same 
time, he must be allowed to say that 
after hearing the discussion which had 
just taken place, he adhered to the views 
which he had originally expressed. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘and 
shall be empowered to pay’ stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Wi1tt1am Hors, 
Amendments made, in Olause 19, in 
page 5, line 24, to leave out ‘‘a school 
board or other authority,’ and insert 
‘‘an authority other than a_ school 
board ;”’ and in page 5, line 38, after 
‘‘ purpose,” leave out to end of clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocatsr, 
Amendment made, in Clause 21, in page 
6, line 5, leave out ‘‘under this Act 
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shall,” and insert ‘‘or other proceed- 
ings under the principal Act or this Act 


may.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 


an Amendment in Clause 32, line 29, 


which was to give that which had never 


been given before—free access to the 
valuation rolls to persons desiring infor- 
mation. Therefore, he would after the 
word ‘roll’? move to insert these 
words— 

“‘ Reasonable access to such roll either in his 
official chambers, or where no such chambers 
are provided, in such public place as the sheriff 
shall appoint.”’ 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, as 
there were no further Amendments to 
the Bill, he would ask leave of the 
House, seeing the period of the Session, 
and the fact that it had to be printed 
and sent to ‘‘another place,” to have the 
Bill read a third time at that Sitting. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had no ob- 
jection to that being done. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND SHIPS BILL. 
(Captain Pim, Mr. Wheethouse.) 
[BILL. 48.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be read a second time 
this day.” —( Captain Pim.) 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
that the second reading be postponed to 
the following Tuesday, on the ground 
that there could be no use in putting on 
the Order for a Saturday Sitting a Bill 
which could not possibly be passed. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘this day,” in order to add the 
words “upon Tuesday next,” — (Sir 
Charles W. Diike,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ this 


BLIND AND DEAF MUTE CHILDREY 
(EDUCATION) (re-committed) BILL, 
[Brix 130.] 
(Mr. Wheelhouse, Sir Andrew Lusk, Mr. Isaac.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT), 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, this day, resolyg 
itself into the said Committee. — (I, 
Wheelhouse.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘this day,’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘“‘upon Tuesday next,” — (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof, 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, his yote 
on this question would depend very much 
upon the answer he received from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill (Mr. Wheelhouse), 
He thought the Bill might be made a 
very good one with certain Amendments, 
and he had himself placed several upon 
the Notice Paper. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was prepared to re- 
ceive his proposals with favour, he would 
support the Motion to take the next 
stage at the earliest possible moment. 
He knew that the Amendments he pro- 
posed to introduce were regarded with 
favour by other hon. Members whose 
a appeared on the back of the 

ill. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in reply, said, 
he could not accept the Amendments 
which had been put upon the Paper 
by the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. 
Samuelson). 

Mr. DILLWYN supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), on the 
ground that it would be unfair to put 
upon the Paper for a Saturday Sittinga 
Bill which had been set down for almost 
every night since the commencement of 
the Session. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘this 
day ’ stand part of the Question.” 





day’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
42: Majority 3.—(Div. List, No. 265.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 
Resolved, That the Bill be read a second 





time upon Tuesday next. 


The House divided:—Ayes 40; Noes40. 


And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
Speaker stated that the House seemed 
to be in doubt regarding the day o 
which this Bill should be proceeded 
with; but as, in the case of the prior 
Order of the Day, the House decided 
upon its postponement to Tuesday nest, 
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he should follow a similar course, and 
accordingly declared his vote with the 
Noes.—(Div. List, No. 266.) 


Words inserted. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Tuesday next, resolve itself into the said 


Committee. 


ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULA- 
TIVE VOTE) BILL.—[Bu 71.] 
(Ur. Wheethouse, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Tennant.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will this day resolve 
itself into the said Committee.”—(I/r. 
Wheelhouse. ) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
as an Amendment, that the stage be 
taken on Thursday (August 15.) 

Me. COURTNEY seconded the 


Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ this day,” in order to in- 
sert the words ‘‘upon Thursday next,” — 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he could 
not assent to the Amendment. The 
Bill had been on the Paper for several 
months, and he had wished to be able 
to pass it; but its progress had been 
net with most persistent opposition. He 
saw no chance of making progress, un- 
less he was allowed to put it down for 
the Saturday Sitting, and therefore he 
must persist with his Motion. As far as 
the general principle was concerned, he 
did not think the Bill of any private 
Member should be put down for a Satur- 
day Sitting; but as he understood that 
a private Member’s Bill was to take 
first place among the Orders of the Day, 
he saw no reason for giving up the 
privilege—right he should prefer to call 
it—of putting his own Bill upon the 
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strong reason for not putting his Bill on 
the Orders for a Saturday Sitting, by 
stating that through several months its 
progress had been persistently opposed. 
It must be obvious to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that under the cir- 
cumstances he had himself mentioned, 
there was no chance of his being able 
to pass the Bill in the course of the few 
remaining days of the present Session. 
Mr. ONSLOW hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would not divide. There 
was little or no chance of his passing 
his Bill that Session, and he thought it 
highly desirable that no private Mem- 
ber’s Bill should be taken at a Saturday 
Sitting so close to the end of the Session. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘this 
day’ stand part of Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
48: Majority 15.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 


Words inserted. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Thursday next, resolve itself into the 
said Committee. 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS 
ACT (1867) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Forsyth.) 
[pitt 176,] COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [26th June], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


. Mr. MONK proposed that the Com- 
mittee on the Bill be taken at the Sitting 
on that day (Saturday). He could give 
good reasons why his request should be 
acceded to. The Bill was read a second 
time without any opposition, and if hon. 
Members looked at the Notice Paper, 
they would see’ there was not a single 
Amendment to it. The measure was 
one which was very much needed, and 





Paper. He should therefore persist in 
his right not only to put his Bill among 
the Orders of the Day, but to take the 
precedence which was his due in ac- 
cordance with the Rules which regulated 
the conduct of Business. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 


(Mr. Wheelhouse) had himself given a | till this day.””—(Ifr. Monk.) 


he had in his possession letters from 


high dignitaries of the Church, asking 
him to persevere with it. 
hoped the House would permit him to 
take the Committee that day. 


Therefore, he 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be further adjourned 








Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘this day,’”’ in order to add 
the words ‘‘upon Thursday next,”— 
(Mr. Dillwyn,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘this 
day’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
48: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 268.) 


Mr. MONK then moved that the 
Order be discharged, and gave Notice 
that he would re-introduce the Bill early 
next Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having already de- 
cided that this House, on Thursday 
next, will resolve itself into the said 
Committee, the House cannot consider 
the Motion of the hon. Member to dis- 
charge the Order until Thursday next. 

Mr. MONK asked permission to rise to 
Order. He understood the Question put 
to the House was, that it resolve itself 
into Committee on the Bill that day. That 
had been decided in the negative, and 
now the Speaker would have to put from 
the Chair the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), that the 
House would resolve itself into Committee 
on Thursday. That being the substantive 
Motion, he merely put it to the Speaker, 
whether he was not in Order in moving, 
as an Amendment to that substantive 
Motion, that the Order be discharged. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has 
already decided that certain words should 
stand part of the Question, and the hon. 
Member now proposes to move that the 
Order be discharged. It would be in- 
consistent with what the House has 
already decided to put the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Gloucester ; and, 
therefore, the Question I have to put is 
that this House, on Thursday next, will 
resolve itself into Committee on the Bill. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Debate be further 
adjourned till Thursday next. 



















SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Redmond.) 

[pitt 215.] THIRD READING. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved that the 

House do not meet on Saturday to read 

the Bill a third time. 
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Mr. SULLIVAN said, the Notice of 
this Motion was only given the previous 
night, and therefore he objected to it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This Notice of 
Motion having been only given yester. 
day for this day, and an objection being 
raised, the hon. Member cannot proceed 
with it consistently with the Resolution 
relating to opposed Business. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, there was 
no Amendment to his Motion on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Resolution 
in reference to opposed Business pro- 
vided that no Notice of Motion given 
one day should be taken on the next, 
if objection be taken to it; and objec. 
tion had been taken in this case. 

Tue O’CONOR DON moved, that the 
Order for the Third Reading of the Bill 
be taken that day. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read the third time 
this day.” —( Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN opposed the 
Motion, on the ground that Notice had 
not been given. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, this was a 
dropped Order, and, according to the 
practice of the House, the hon. Member 
having charge of it could move to fix a 
day for its third reading without Notice. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought it a very 
unreasonable thing that the House 
should be asked to sit on Saturday, to 
entertain a Bill to which there was very 
strong opposition in Ireland. He would 
admit that the supporters of the Bill 
included a large number of the wealthy 
classes. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order. Was the 
hon. Member in Order in discussing the 
merits of the Bill on the Motion that it 
be put down for that day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House relates to the time at which 
this Bill is to be taken, and any obser- 
vations on that Motion should be limited 
to the question of time. It would be 
quite irregular now to enter into the 
merits of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the Bill 
having been so strongly opposed both 
in that House and in Ireland, he thought 
it was unfair that the House should 
meet that day to discuss the Bill. The 
measure of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), which 
was not even opposed, had been post: 
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ed by the House until Thursday, 
Prd yet this Sunday Closing Bill, which 
had been opposed at every stage, was 
to come on. The House had sat late 
during the whole week—they would not 
rise that morning until between 3 and 
4, and were hon. Members to be brought 
there again at 12 o’clock, to pass a Bill 
which had been so strongly opposed ? 
It was most inconsistent after the de- 
cision of the House as to the other Bills, 
that that one should come on and be 
taken before any Government Business. 
He believed up to the present time 
there had been no precedent for taking 
a private Member’s Bill on a Saturday ; 
but this would create a very bad one. 
Considering the time the House and its 
officers had sat, he thought it unfair to 
take a Bill on Saturday, which he 
should oppose in every way he could. 

Tuz O'DONOGHUE did not think it 
was treating the opponents of the Bill 
fairly to take it that day. Of course, 
they could not discuss the merits of the 
measure; but he quite agreed with what 
had fallen from his hon. Friend (Mr. 
0’Sullivan) that the people of Ireland 
were opposed to it, and that they had 
never yet expressed an opinion upon it. 
The opponents of the Bill availed them- 
selves of all the recognized means for 
opposing the Bill, and yet the Govern- 
ment, in what they had done, had gone 
out of their way, and taken a most ex- 
ceptional course to suit the desires of his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the Bill 
(the O’Conor Don). 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, in consent- 
ing to the Bill being taken on Saturday, 
the Government were going against the 
interests of those who had put them in 
office, because it was well known that 
the publicans secured for them their 
majority in the House. 

Dr. O’ LEARY wished to know, why 
the Government should take the very 
exceptional course of giving a Saturday 
Sitting toa private Member ? No doubt, 
he heard on the previous night from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that a sort of promise 
had been given at an early period of the 
Session to facilitate the passing of this 
Sunday Closing Bill. He thought there 
was no hon. Member in the House who 
could for a moment accuse either the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any 
Member of the Government, of having 
broken faith upon this question. But a 
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most extraordinary cause had been taken 
by the Government to facilitate the 
passing of the Bill. He believed—and 
if he was wrong he should be glad to 
be corrected—that the Government, to 
help on this Bill, had absolutely dropped 
the Order of Supply for three days. If 
that were true, surely the Government 
had fulfilled their promise—he con- 
sidered, more than fulfilled their pro- 
mise—to the promoters of the Bill. He 
would not then go into the reasons which 
had induced the Government to give a 
Saturday Sitting for the discussion of 
the Bill, as to do so would detain the 
House too long, and he did not forget 
that they were to meet on Saturday, and 
to sit all through Sunday as the pro- 
moters of the Bill had expressed their 
readiness to do so, and he believed there 
was no Rule to the contrary. That 
being so, of course, the bar of the 
House of Commons would be kept open, 
and at the instigation of Sunday closers. 
Why should the Government give such 
facilities? They had undoubtedly been 
told that there was a large preponderance 
of public feeling in Ireland in favour of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must not go into the merits of the 
Bill. 

Dr. O'LEARY bowed to the decision 
ofthe Chair; but although he thought 
he touched the margin very closely, he 
did not actually go into the merits of the 
Bill. He maintained that the Govern- 
ment had no justification for giving a 
special day to a private Member. The 
reason they had done so was that it was 
said there was a large preponderance of 
feeling in favour of the Bill; and, be- 
lieving that to be true, they gave facili- 
ties for passing the Bill. But what were 
the facts? He would only touch the 
margin closely ; but he remembered that 
two years since, the justification of the 
Government in helping on the Bill was 
that the people of Ireland were in 
favour of it, and that 170,000 petitioned 
in favour of it. But what was the case 











now? Look at the Petitions which had 
been presented to the House this year. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was going beyond the Question, 
which was the time at which the Bill 
should be taken. He must ask him to 
keep to the Question. 

Dr. O'LEARY said, he had sought 
through the authorities for precedents 
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and could find none. It must be per- 
fectly well known to the House that ever 
since the year 1874, the Government had 
given a guasi-opposition to the principle 
of the Bill which they were now assisting, 
and he thought the onus laid upon the 
Government of showing good reason for 
the course they now proposed to take. 
The Government had entirely changed 
their ground, and, without giving either 
Notice or reason therefore, had given 
unprecedented facilities for the passing 
of a Bill which they for several years 
opposed. Irish Members who were op- 
posed to the Bill were determined to 
use every means in their power to give 
effect to their opposition. They were 
prepared, if necessary, to carry on the 
discussion during the whole of Satur- 
day and Sunday; and he asked the Go- 
vernment whether they were prepared 
to accept so awful a responsibility? A 
good deal had been said about ob- 
struction in that House. He knew 
nothing about that point ; but he should 
certainly protestagainst any course which 
might have the effect of curtailing the 
rights of minorities either inside Parlia- 
ment, or beyond its walls. If the Go- 
vernment persisted in the course upon 
which they had entered, they would run 
the risk of causing a fearful scandal by 
compelling the House of Parliament to 
sit on a Sunday, in order to pass a Bill 
whose object was to close all public- 
houses in Ireland on all corresponding 
days during the period through which 
the Act hadtorun. As far as the Sitting 
on Saturday was concerned, he would 
point out to the House that such a 
Sitting would be unjust to those Mem- 
bers of the House who held the Jewish 
faith. 

‘Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that he was travelling 
beyond the Question before the House, 
which was simply as to when the Bill 
should proceed to its next stage. 

Dr. O’LEARY said, he only wished, 
in conclusion, to express his opinion that 
the conduct of the Government in giving 
a Saturday to the third reading of the 
Bill was such as to bring discredit not 
only upon the Government, but upon the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of saying anything as to the con- 
duct of the Government in this matter. 
That must be judged by the House. 


Dr. O Leary 





What he rose for was to make an appeal 
to the good feeling of the House, and to 
ask hon. Members to consider whether 
they were not inflicting needless cruelty 
upon the Speaker—an official whom the 

all honoured—by keeping him in the 
Chair up to so late (orearly) anhour, with 
the almost absolute certainty that he 
would have to resume his seat at noon? 

Mr. MURPHY said, he regretted that 
the Government had so far furthered 
this Bill as to facilitate its passing before 
the people of Ireland had really been 
able to pronounce an opinion upon it. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether the 
Bill would be put upon the Paper as the 
First Order of the Day at the Saturday 
Sitting. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruzE EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the affirmative. 

Captain PIM moved that the third 
reading be taken on the following Tues- 
day, the 13th instant. 

Mr. STACPOOLE seconded the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “this day,” in order to add the 
words ‘‘ upon Tuesday next,” —( Captain 
Pim,)—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘this 
day,” stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 61; 
Noes 18: Majority 43. — (Div. List, 
No. 269.) 

Main Question put. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the third 
time this day. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [August 8] reported ; 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1879, the 
sum of £21,556,807 7s. 5d. be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


UONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Raixes, Bill to apply 4 
sum out of the Consolidated Fund to the service 
of the year ending the thirty-first day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine, and to appropriate the Supplies granted in 
this Session of Parliament, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Cuancetor of the 
ExcuequeEr, and Sir Henry Setwry-[sseT808. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 10th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Territorial Waters Jurisdiction * [137]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Fo- 
reign Jurisdiction [267], and passed. __ 

Third Reading—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) [215], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Consecration of Churchyards Act 


(1867) Amendment * [176]. 
The House met at Twelve of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


to. Orme 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bri1 215.] 
(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr, 


Redmond.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( The O’ Conor Don.) 


Mz. P. J. SMYTH, in rising to move 
the re-committal of the Bill, said, that 
a glance at the Order Paper would ex- 
plain to hon. Members why they were 
brought there at an unusual hour, on 
an unusual day, and for an unusual pur- 
pose. It was to ratify a certain memo- 
randum of agreement between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his hon. 
Friend the Schouvaloff of Sunday Clos- 
ing in charge of the Bill. Hitherto, the 
Bill had been opposed on principle as 
needlessly and unwisely restrictive of 
cream liberty. On that ground the 

ouse of Commons, aided by a policy 
of facilities foreign to the usages of Par- 
liament, had decided against them. He 
was now obliged to take another ground, 
and ask the House to view this Bill in 
relation to a great national industry. 
He assumed that both the supporters 
and the opponents of the Bill were 
equally animated by respect for vested 
interests. His object, his sole object, 
therefore, in moving the re-committal 
of the measure was that in Committee 
an agreement might be arrived at con- 
sonant with justice, whereby vested in- 
terests should be protected. An injury 
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directly inflicted upon any class affected 
indirectly the whole body of the people. 
He did no more than claim, on behalf 
of a numerous and influential body of 
his fellow-countrymen, the benefit of an 
admitted principle of the Constitution. 
He would not strain the principle of com- 
pensation. It should only apply, in his 
opinion, where the interests affected 
were bond fide vested interests, and 
where the damage inflicted was direct, 
palpable, and immediate, and not where 
it was indirect, vague, or remote. The 
licence in Ireland was on the same foot- 
ing asin England. The police regula- 
tions differed somewhat; but in both 
countries the same right of transfer 
existed, and in both the holder of a 
seven-day licence had a vested interest 
in the house to which it was attached. 
He might forfeit his licence by miscon- 
duct; but so long as he fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the contract, he might dispose 
of his licensed house for a valuable 
consideration ; he might bequeath it by 
will; if he died intestate, it passed to 
his legal representative ; it was, to all 
intents and purposes, property recog- 
nized and protected by the law. The 
late Sir Frederick Shaw, who, as Mem- 
ber for the Dublin University, held at 
one time a distinguished position in that 
House, filled afterwards for along series 
of years and with distinction the office 
of Recorder of the City of Dublin. He 
invariably ruled that the licence attached 
to the house and constituted a bond fide 
vested interest. His successor, Mr. 
Falkiner, the present Recorder, at- 
tempted to do that which the House of 
Commons was then doing, or attempting 
to do, by this Bill—that was, changing 
the seven-day licence into a six-day 
licence, and what happened? Mr. Fal- 
kiner’s ruling was reversed by the unani- 
mous judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. This occurred only last year. 
The case of the publicans was argued 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick City (Mr. Butt). He 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth) now asked the earnest 
attention of the House to these emphatic 
words of the Lord Chief Justice— 

“Tdo not think the Court should be influ- 
enced by any opinion that the number of public- 
houses in this city is an evil which should be 
diminished. If the fact be so, the authorities 
may most properly refuse to add to the number. 
But existing vested interests should not be ex- 
tinguished, even with a legitimate object, with- 
out compensation:” 
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Surely that was conclusive. There they 
had the clear and distinct declaration 
of the highest legal tribunal that the 
seven-day licence was an existing vested 
interest, that to change that licence into 
a six-day licence would be the extinction 
of that vested interest, and that it ought 
not to be done, even with a legitimate 
object, without compensation. Would 
the House of Commons assume the grave 
responsibility of rejecting that solemn 
decision by legislating in defiance of it? 
Would it, for the sake of a wretched ex- 
periment, run the risk of bringing into 
disrepute in Ireland and elsewhere, and 
shaking confidence in the dicta of the 
constituted exponents of the law? As- 
suredly it would fare ill with law and 
order if the day should ever arrive when 
the judgments and decisions of the Su- 
perior Courts in matters relating to the 
construction of Acts of Parliament and 
the administration of the law should 
cease to be regarded as conclusive by 
Parliament and the nation. Parliament 
had from time to time altered the hours 
of opening and closing. Those changes, 
doubtless, might have caused a momen- 
tary inconvenience to the seller and con- 
sumer; but the right to sell and con- 
sume on every day of the week remained 
intact, the seven-day licence remained 
intact, and the vested interest was un- 
disturbed. They might regulate, but 
they could not destroy. They might 
take one hour off every day of the week ; 
but they could not wholly obliterate any 
one day of every seven for which the 
licence was given. To do so would be 
to annul the contract and to extinguish 
a vested interest, and they could not an- 
nul and extinguish any vested interest 
without compensation. Parliament had 
regulated the hours of factory working. 
But such regulation inflicted no special 
wrong. Had it ever entered the brain 
of any man that Parliament could or 
would close all the factories in the 
Kingdom on one working day of every 
week throughoutthe year? It could do 
that, perhaps ; but compensation would 
follow, as a matter of course. Parliament 
might decree a Bank holiday or two. 
Taz O’CONOR DON: It could several. 
Mr. P. J. SMYTH: Name them. 
Tue O’CONOR DON: Good Friday. 
It has done so. 
Mr. P. J. SMYTH: His hon. Friend 
mentioned Good Friday, and he was 
quite welcome to the exception which 


Mr. P. J. Smyth 





proved the rule. In that case, the losg 
or the advantage, whichever it might 
be, was shared by the whole community 
and there was no special damage suf. 
fered by any one particular class, [y 
fact, the principle of compensation did 
not there arise. An hon. Member had 
just reminded him that compensation 
was not awarded to the Scotch publi- 
cans. But if, at the time of the passing 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, a Scotch 
Member had been able to point to a de. 
cision such as that of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, which he had quoted 
declaring that the Scotch licence, like 
the English and the Irish licences, was 
a vested interest which could not be ex. 
tinguished without compensation, was it 
not a moral certainty that a claim for 
compensation would have been unhesi- 
tatingly admitted by this House? The 
licences, however, in Scotland were not 
on the same footing as the English or 
the Irish licence, for licences in Scot- 
land had always been, and were nov, 
under the control of the magistrates to 
a degree not required in either England 
or Ireland. He felt sorry that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was not in the House, 
The hon. Member had made a remark- 
able statement on this subject of com- 
pensation. The quotation he was about 
reading he took from Zhe Alliance News, 
whose authenticity, he presumed, would 
not be questioned. Well, the hon. 
Baronet observed— 

‘“‘T have heard it said that 18,000 Irish publi- 

cans will be ruined if the Sunday Closing Bill 
passes, but nobody proposes compensation should 
be given to them.”’ 
Now, he (Mr. P. J. Smyth) did not pre- 
tend to be anybody; but somebody had 
actually proposed that compensation be 
given to them—Irish publicans though 
they were—and he would show that 
somebody—even the hon. Baronet him- 
self—was bound to support the Motion 
before the House. In the same speech, 
the hon. Baronet proceeded— 

“‘T do not say that compensation ought not 
to be given, but I will wait until we get into 
Committee to hear what the arguments are be- 
fore I agree to grant compensation. But if you 
explain the matter to me satisfactorily I shall 
not object to compensation. You must, how- 
ever, make out a good case.” 

These words were uttered with reference 
to the Permissive Bill; but they applied 
with a hundred-fold greater force to the 
Sunday Closing Bill. In the Permissive 
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‘Jl the probable injury was indirect, 
_tierthgae remote. In the Sunday 
Closing Bill, the injury was direct, cer- 
tain, and immediate, proceeding from 
the direct action of the law. Now, if he 
were justified in claiming the support 
for this Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, he was justified in 
claiming more than support—he claimed 
“facilities” —from Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment. The hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, said that the question of compensa- 
tion should be settled before a Bill of a 
permissive character could be considered. 
Why, then, must Sunday closing be con- 
sidered and facilitated, and no word 
about compensation uttered from the 
Treasury Bench? Was it because the 
victims were Irish traders only? That 
would be a narrow and mistaken view, 
for if the Motion now before the House 
were rejected, it would be found here- 
after that a wrong principle embodied 
in legislation might have wider conse- 
quences than were at first contemplated. 
He had no desire to detain the House 
further. He ventured to believe that 
he had established his case. Let the 
House pass this Bill if it so pleased— 
this—he could not avoid calling it so— 
indefensible Bill. But as they valued 
justice, as they cherished the principle 
of property, as they respected the legal 
tribunals of the land, he asked them to 
look to it at least that legitimate vested 
interests were protected, and he asked no 
more. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the re-committal of the Bill, 

Mr. W. SHAW seconded the Motion, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the word “ re- 
committed,’"—( Mr. P. J. Smyth,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Taz O’CONOR DON said, he hardly 
thought that his hon. Friend could be 
serious in proposing the Motion which 
he had made, considering that this Bill 
had gone into Committee in January 
last, and this was the 10th of August, 
and there had been unexampled oppor- 
tunities for discussing every imaginable 
Amendment in Committee. He thought 
the mere fact that this proposal for com. 
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pensation was put off till this date proved 
that it could not be intended, even by its 
proposers, to be seriously entertained. 
As to the proposal itself, he was bound 
to say that, even if introduced legiti- 
mately, and at the proper time, he could 
not entertain it. His hon. Friend had 
himself most distinctly proved in his 
speech that the claim for compensation 
was of the most technical character. 
He admitted that the Legislature might 
reduce the number of hours of sale on 
any day in the week; that it might fix 
the particular hours in the day in which 
sales were to be permitted; and so long 
as any time was permitted on every day 
in the week no claims for compensation 
could be made. For instance, the House 
might reduce the hours of sale on Sun- 
days to the limit of half-an-hour, and it 
might fix that half-hour at half-past 2 
in the morning, and, according to the 
argument of his hon. Friend, no claim 
for compensation could be made ; but let 
that half-hour, which would be practi- 
cally useless, be abolished, and then the 
claim arose. He put it to the House 
and to his hon. Friend, whether he was 
not right in arguing that a claim of this 
sort was of the most technical character? 
And was the Legislature to be bound by 
such technicalities? A Court of Law 
might be bound by them. A Court had 
only to administer the law as it found it. 
It was bound to confine itself to the 
exact limits of the letter of the law. But 
the Legislature was not so bound. And 
when his hon. Friend told them that 
Parliament might reduce the hours of 
sale on any and every day in the week, 
and to any extent except total closing, 
and that, under such circumstances, no 
right to claim compensation existed on 
the part of the traders, he destroyed his 
whole case ; for he reduced the claim to 
one of the purest technicality, which, 
however proper it might be for discus- 
sion in oan Court, was wholly out of 
lace before a Legislative Assembly. 
arliament had over and over again in- 
terfered with and reduced the hours of 
sale. In doing so, it had probably, he 
might say certainly, interfered with the 
profits of the traders. No compensation 
was given in these cases. No compen- 


sation was even asked for, and, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down by his 
hon. Friend, no compensation could be 
claimed. Spirit traders took licences 
under the special condition and know- 











ledge that Parliament could and would 
interfere with and regulate the hours of 
sale as it thought proper; and it was the 
merest special pleading to argue that 
although the Legislature could justly 
and, without granting compensation, 
close the houses on every day in the 
week with the exception of half-an-hour, 
and could fix that half-hour at a time 
when most people would be in bed, yet 
it could not close the houses for that 
half-hour without a justifiable claim for 
compensation arising. His hon. Friend’s 
own admission proved that he could not 
be really in earnest in making this pro- 
= If the opponents of the Bill really 
elieved there was any case for compen- 
sation, would they not have brought it 
forward at an earlier stage of the mea- 
sure, instead of some of the Amend- 
ments, which he was going to say were 
of a very trumpery character, or, at all 
events, which were of minor importance, 
as compared with that which the hon. 
Member had how submitted? Under 
these circumstances, it would be impos- 
sible to accede to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Westmeath, a proposal 
which, if the House were in Committee, 
they would not think of sanctioning. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he should 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. P.J.Smyth), 
because he considered it was a reasonable 
proposition. There were plenty of pre- 
cedents to show that this was a case in 
which compensation should be given. 
It was true that the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act was an instance to the contrary. He 
did not see how, as the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) had 
done, they could draw a parallel between 
shortening the hours of sale and stop- 
ping the sale altogether. The argument 
that, if the houses were allowed to open 
for half-an-hour in the middle of the 
night, it would meet the objection, was 
childish. That would not compensate 
the trader for his loss. There were 
many precedents for compensation being 
given in a case of this kind, and he did 
not see why the House should deviate 
from it in this instance. His hon. 
Friend had complained because this 
proposition was not brought forward 
earlier ; but the fact was, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath did bring it forward, 
. and the Speaker ruled that he was out 
of Order. With regard to precedents, 
he would take the House back to the 


The O' Conor Don 
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period of the abolition of Slavery, Tha 
was a trade abhorred by every English. 
man; but notwithstanding that, when 
the planters were being deprived of only 
one-fourth of the labour which they got 
from their slaves, they were awarded 
£20,000,000 compensation. And yet it 
was now proposed to deprive 17,000 oy 
18,000 men in Ireland, who were legally 
licensed to carry on a certain business 
and from which a large portion of the 
Revenue of this country was derived, of 
one-seventh of their trade, and they 
were to be refused compensation. In 
some of the country places, a mile or 
two away from the towns, nearly one- 
half of the business was done on Sun- 
days, and in these cases it was altogether 
wrong to say that the retailers of drink 
were being deprived of one-seventh of 
their trade. They would probably be 
deprived of one-half their trade if this 
Bill passed. As to the abolition of 
Slavery, Sir Robert Peel, in supporting 
the measure for compensation, said, that 
they were depriving the planters of one. 
fourth of the labour of their slaves, and— 
“ Should the House turn round upon them, with 
a view of defeating their claim to compensation, 
it might, indeed, be empowered to do so; but we 
should incur an imputation upon our good faith 
such as had never been previously equalled.” 


Parliament was, in his opinion, bound 
to make the planter full compensation. 
Mr. Stanley, in making the proposal on 
behalf of the Government, said, the ob- 
ject was— 


“Toadvance tothe plantersa loan of £15,000,000 
sterling, in consideration of the sacrifice on their 
part of the fourth of the labour of their slaves.” 


The proposal of a loan was afterwards 
abandoned, and a grant of £20,000,000 
was voted by Parliament ascompensation. 
Then, again, he would refer to the rail- 
way system. When land was taken for 
the purpose of a railway, it was in- 
cumbent upon the promoters of the line 
to pay not only for the value of the land 
absolutely required, but to give com- 
pensation for injury which might be 
caused to property adjacent to the rail- 
way. Then there was the Army Regula- 
tion Act. It was declared illegal by the 
Act of Geo. III., for any officer to give 
one single shilling over the regulated 
price for his commission ; and yet, when 
the Army Regulation Act was passed, 
they were allowed the full price paid for 
their commissions. Then, when the 
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Irish Church Act was passed full com- 
ensation was given to every person, 
own to the youngest juniors, for the loss 

sustained by the passing of that Act. 

And, again, in the case of the Irish Land 

Act, the right of compensation was ad- 

mitted to such an extent as to include 

even compensation for improvements. 

There was nothing which could be 

brought forward in which that House 

had not for centuries given compensation 
when any person was being deprived of 
his right, and yet it was now proposed 
to abolish one-seventh part, and in 
some cases much more, of the trade of 

17,000 or 18,000 persons in Ireland, 

without giving them any compensation 


whatever. Would the House sanction 
such an injustice? Hon. Géntlemen 
from the North of Ireland might be 


anxious to pass this Bill; but they should, 
at least, be just, and not pass it at the 
expense of those who were getting their 
living by this trade. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Roscommon appeared 
to think more of this Sabbatarian 
measure than he did of the Irish Edu- 
cation Bill, respecting which he refused 
to give way when his own Bill was 
brought up on Report. It might be as 
well to remind the House of the working 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in Scot- 
land; and he would quote from The 
Scotsman, one of the highest authorities 
on the subject. An hon. Member from 
Scotland, whose name he would not 
mention, had told the House of Com- 
mons that ‘‘No one in the North now 
questioned the value of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act,’’ whereupon Zhe Scots- 
man said— 


“There are a great many people here who 
question its ‘value,’ and there are none whose 
statements with regard to the general condition 
of the country do more to put the ‘ value’ of 
that piece of legislation in a questionable light 
than those who support the attempt to coerce 
the population into sobriety. They never open 
their mouths to speak upon this subject without 
deploring the enormous increase that is takin, 
place in the drunkenness of the country, an 
producing statistics to prove that such is the 
case. So many more gallons of whisky are 
Silly ‘concumod per head of the population, so 
many more arrests for drunkenness are being 
made by the ana such and such an increase 
per cent is taking place in female intemperance, 


&e. We are all only too familiar here with the 
thrilling and three times thrice-told tale. But 
then, all the time that this frightful develop- 
ment of national debauchery has been spent 
ing, the Forbes-Mackenzie Act has been hard at 
work restricting the hours of daily drinking, 
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and extinguishing entirely the sale of drink 
during the seventh part of the year, that seventh 
part, moreover, being the very part during 
which it is supposed drinkers would be most at 
leisure and disposed to indulge their propensity. 
English and Irish Members of Parliament point 
to this fact, and contend that if Scotland, with 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, is, on the showing 
of its most ardent temperance reformers, out- 
stripping in drunkenness the respective countries 
which have no Forbes-Mackenzie Act, the evi- 
dence is not in favour of that Act.’’ 


He maintained that similarly, after a 
very short trial, the evidence would 
not be in favour of the Act in Ireland 
either. The people would be driven to 
drink in private and shebeen houses, 
over which the police had no control, 
and the consequence would be greater 
demoralization and increased drunken- 
ness. Zhe Scotsman proceeded— 


“ How was this argument met? By quoting 
from the Edinburgh Police Returns to show that 
fewer people are found drunk in the streets on 
Sunday since the Forbes-Mackenzie Act closed 
the public-houses. That may be true; but it 
does not meet the allegation that since the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act shut the public-houses 
on Sundays, the Scotch people have taken to 
drinking more than ever, and much more than 
the Rg or English, on other days of the 
wee Badd . 


He maintained, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the same result would ob- 
tain in Ireland if this Bill passed. He 
could assert as a positive fact that in 
those parts of Ireland where the Sunday 
closing of public-houses was carried out 
voluntarily, there was a larger amount 
of drunkenness than in places where 
the voluntary closing system was not 
adopted. 


“Tf,”? continued the article, ‘an advocate 
will insist upon being guided by the statistics, 
he ought to be of opinion that if the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act protects the Sundays, it abuses 
the other days, and if it is good for Sabbatarian 
purposes, it is not good for real temperance 
purposes.”” 


So this Bill might be good for promot- 
ing Sabbatarian ideas; but it would not 
further the cause of temperance. If the 
intention of the promoters of the Bill 
was to promote temperance, they would 
have proposed to close public-houses on 
some other day in the week in which 
there was more drunkenness, for it had 
been shown, over and over again, that in 
Ireland Sunday was the one day in the 
week on which there was less drunken- 
ness than on any other day. The Go- 
vernment had exempted from the opera- 
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tion of the Bill the five large towns 
where there was the largest amount of 
drunkenness. They said, in effect— 
‘*We know you want to get drunk in 
the large towns, and we will leave you 
to do it; but in the country places, 
where you don’t want to get drunk, we 
will close the public-houses, and not 
allow you to get drunk.” So much for 
the consistency of the Government. 

‘*Tf it is good for Sabbatarian purposes, it is 

not good for real temperance purposes. May 
there not be some connection of cause and effect 
between these two inferences? If a nation is 
drilled into the superstition that temperance is 
simply a sort of ‘Sabbath’ propriety, may they 
not be disposed to put it off with their Sunday 
clothes? The Forbes-Mackenzie Act virtually 
says— Six days shalt thou drink,’ and it seems 
to be taken at its word.” 
What rational argument could be given 
for the view that people should be more 
sober on the Sabbath than at other 
times? The eloquence of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) and of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had 
not shown that temperance would in- 
crease if this Bill passed. The House 
had never heard what the Bill was really 
intended for. They suspected it was a 
Sabbatarian measure, and not one in the 
interests of temperance; because if it were 
in the interests of temperance it would 
propose the closing of public-houses, not 
on the most sober day of the week, but 
on the most drunken days, and at fairs, 
markets, and so forth. 

‘*And yet,” concluded the article in Zhe 
Scotsman, ‘‘ what else is the meaning of Sunday 
closing? Legislation based on Pharisaism will 
never make a people better or morally stronger. 
All that it does is to foster the common enough 
tendency to believe that sham solemnity, skin- 
deep virtue, and moral whitewash, in some way 
or other make up for the want of that simplicity, 
veracity, and seriousness of character which are 
indispensable to self-control or any other genuine 
excellence. Forbes-Mackenzieism has every ap- 
pearance of being more decorous than whole- 
some.” 

He hoped the House would have too 
much respect for itself to allow such a 
tyrannical and unjust Bill as that now 
before them to be run through the 
House of Lords in three or four days at 
the end of the Session. At any rate, he 
hoped the House of Lords would have 
too much respect for itself to allow it to 
pass in that way. In Newcastle West, 
in his own county, 11,059 persons, chiefly 
working men, had petitioned against 
this Bill, while the Petition in its favour 
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was signed by only 450 names, notwith. 
standing the fact that the paid agents 
of the Alliance were there for two days 
canvassing for signatures. He did not 
see that many Petitions in favour of the 
Bill had been presented, either by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (The 
O’Conor Don), or the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), and 
yet those hon. Members thought they 
had a right to force this Bill upon the 
people. He admitted that there were a 
large number in Ireland who were in 
favour of this Bill, but they were, for 
the most part, those who would not be 
affected by it. They were men who 
never had to resort to public-houses at 
any time, having well-stocked cellars 
of their own. A good deal had been 
said about the Petitions in favour of this 
Bill. These were got up by pious old 
ladies of the Moody and Sankey type, 
and by Sunday school teachers, who got 
little boys and girls to sign their names 
without their knowing in the least what 
they were signing. He challenged the 
promoters of the Bill to produce a single 
Petition on their side signed by bond fide 
working men and women, who would 
be inconvenienced by the passing of this 
Bill. Out of 24 Petitions presented 
during one week in favour of this mea- 
sure 13 came from places in England; 
and out of 11 similar Petitions presented 
in another week, 10 came from England 
and Scotland. If the promoters of the 
Bill would consent to drop it for the pre- 
sent Session, he would challenge them 
to hold public meetings on the question 
during the Recess, to have a disinterested 
person appointed as umpire, and the 
votes of the people taken, and he pro- 
mised that if the promoters of Sunday 
closing had a majority in their favour 
he would not next Session raise his voice 
in opposition to the Bill. But he felt 
that he was not representing a class in 
that House. He did not belong to either 
Whigs or Tories, but was a representa- 
tive of the people, and quite as much 
of non-electors as of electors; and he 
felt that he should not be discharging 
his duty honestly and fairly to those non- 
electors if he allowed this Coercion Bill 
to pass without, not merely protesting 
against it, but without using every 
means in his power to defeat it; because, 
view it as they would, it was as much & 
Coercion Bill as the Crimes and Outrages 
Bill. The position of the Government 
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was most inconsistent. They would not 
admit that the Bill was theirs, and yet 
they gave greater facilities for passing 
it than he ever remembered to have 
been given to any other private Bill. 
They had given to its promoters three 
clear days, and only on the preceding 
day they were led to suppose that the 
Government intended to proceed with 
Business of their own that day, but 
when the House met they found this 
rivate Member’s Bill first on the Paper. 

+ was entirely unprecedented for the 
House to be discussing such a measure 
on a Saturday. He gave every credit 
to the temperance party, because they 
were sincere and zealous in trying to 
convert the people from drunkenness; 
but he gave no credit to the Sabbatarian 
element, which was the backbone of this 
Bill. He believed they cared very little 
about the temperance party or about 
the demoralization of the people of Ire- 
land. Their idea was to introduce the 
Scotch Sabbatarian system into Ireland. 
In many of the country districts in Ire- 
land the sale of intoxicating liquors 
formed only a small portion of the trade 
of the shopkeepers. They sold all sorts 
of things—tea and sugar, bread and 
butter, powder and spades, and almost 
everything that could be mentioned. 
Under this Bill these people would be 
obliged to close their shops altogether, 
even against the sale of groceries; be- 
cause if a policeman found any customer 
on licensed premises during prohibited 
hours, he could proceed against him and 
secure a conviction. He would only say, 
in conclusion, that he hoped the House 
of Lords would not so far stultify itself 
as to hustle this Bill through at this late 
period of the Session. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE deeply re- 
gretted, for the sake of the Speaker 
and also of the officers of the House, 
that they should have been called upon to 
sit on Saturday for any purpose what- 
ever, and more especially for that upon 
which they were now assembled, and for 
that reason he would endeavour to 
shorten any observations he had in- 
tended to make as much as possible. So 
far as the question of compensation was 
concerned, he did not propose to add 
one word to the arguments which had 
been advanced, and which he thought 
were both convincing and conclusive. 
He would deal with the third reading 
of this Bill, and with its antecedents and 
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concomitants. This measure was about 
as undesirable as any that could be pre- 
sented to a Legislature ; and he ventured 
to assert that there was no body of a 
governmental character in Europe, with 
the exception of that of Great Britain, 
which would for a moment have enter- 
tained it. Personally, it did not matter 
to him what became of this Bill. Not 
one of its promoters would be affected 
by its passing, and probably that was 
the case also with nearly everyone who 
had the honour of a seat in that House. 
They were not going to shut up their 
own cellars or deprive themselves of a 
single glass of wine. They were not 
going to allow the Legislature to deal 
with them and their tastes, to say 
nothing of their interests. The object 
of the promoters of this Bill was to deal 
with a class infinitely below them—a 
class that could not speak for itself 
in that House to the same extent as the 
promoters could. To pass a measure of 
this kind was to deal with one class as 
if they were different beings from those 
occupying another station in life. He 
did not believe in class legislation, or in 
interfering with a man’s domestic rela- 
tions and habits in any way so long as 
he did not bring himself within the re- 
straint of the criminal law. To tell a 
man that such legislation as this was 
not intended to coerce him and would 
beno interference with his rights, was to 
tell him what was at variance with the 
truth. He did not agree with tee- 
totalers or their principles, and in that 
disagreement he was supported by nine- 
teen-twentieths of the world at large. 
Under those circumstances was he to 
give up his views, was he to be coerced in 
his action by a body of people for whose 
views he had not the slightest approxi- 
mation to respect, and who sought, at all 
times and under all circumstances, to 
force what they called their principles— 
what they meant by their principles he 
scarcely knew— absolutely down the 
throat of everyone who differed from 
them? What had been the conduct of 
the Government with regard to this 
Bill? In the first instance, the House 
was told that certain facilities would be 
afforded for passing it. Then the Go- 

vernment said that perhaps a day might 
be given. That day was given. Then 

after that, another day was appropriated 

to it; and now, at the last moment, 

when the opposition—which had been 
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most legitimately conducted on prin- 
ciple from beginning to end—seemed in 
the ordinary course about to be suc- 
cessful, an opposition which would 
have given further time to see whe- 
ther this Bill really was or was not 
desired in Ireland, the Government of 
the country—no, not the Government of 
the country, but certain Members of the 
Government, it being doubtful whether 
even a majority on the Treasury Bench 
—by a course of action as unprecedented 
as it was possible to conceive, caused the 
House to assemble on a Saturday morn- 
ing at the close of the Session for the 
express and sole purpose of forcing this 
measure through the House if possible. 
It was only now that the House had 
learned from the Treasury Bench—the 
Members of which were at this moment 
conspicuous by their absence—that this 
Bill, which was originally a private 
Member’s Bill, had been taken up by 
the Government. Surely, in all fairness, 
the Government ought to have given an 
earlier intimation of their policy. Ifthe 
opponents of the Bill had been told that, 
at whatever cost and under whatever 
circumstances, the Treasury Bench was 
determined, after the principle of the 
Bill had been sold to the Government, 
to pass the wasted remnant of the mea- 
sure, they could have understood such 
conduct, since, at all events, itwould have 
been fair, open, and above-board. But 
what were the facts with regard to this 
Saturday Sitting? Last night the in- 
ference drawn from the statements of 
the Government was that to-day’s Sitting 
was required for the Telegraphs Bill, 
and this morning hon. Members were 
astonished to find that this Bill had 
been postponed for the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Bill, in order that the latter 
might be forced through the House. 
That was not just, it was not right, 
and, what was more, the means by 
which this had been effected would re- 
coil on the heads of those who used 
them. They were told that the measure 
had been practically accepted by the 
House, and in reply he would call at- 
tention to the state of the Benches on 
both sides at the present moment. This 
Bill, if it passed at all, would pass by 
a scratch vote, and the Government 
would have done more to estrange and 
alienate its own supporters than any Go- 
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that this measure in some way or other 
was for the good of the people. [“ Hoar 
hear!”] That sentiment was cheered 
by the only occupant at the present 
moment of the Government Bench. But 
in what way, and under what cireym. 
stances, would it benefit the people? It 
might be an intention to carry out cer. 
tain principles in given ways; but to tell 
him that it was for the good of the 
people, to say that no single human 
being keeping within the law should 
have the opportunity of taking that 
which he thought reasonable, that which 
he thought necessary, at reasonable 
times and under reasonable circum. 
stances, Sunday though it be, was to 
tell him what a child might be induced 
to believe, but what no man of full age 
would credit for one moment. Good of 
the people! [Mr. C. 8S. Parker: Hear, 
hear! ] Why should the House legis. 
late for the alleged good of the people 
in matters in which the people could 
legislate very much better for themselves 
than the hon. Member for Perth, or any- 
body else? Then it was said that there 
had been a large number of Petitions 
presented in favour of the Bill; but it 
was one of the abuses of the right to 
petition to cover the floor of the 
House with Petitions got up by or- 
ganizations — teetotal, Sabbatarian, or 
otherwise. He repeated, that the floor 
of the House had been deluged with Pe- 
titions signed by children in Sunday 
schools, who could not know anything 
about the merits of the question, and 
whose signature was strongly requested, 
if not absolutely demanded, of them. He 
maintained that this Bill did a substantial 
injustice to all publicans who had seven- 
day licences. Noone doubted the power 
of the Government to do anything it 
pleased, to confiscate pretty nearly every 
vested interest, and to deal with any in- 
dividual or right by Statute ; but it was 
a wholly different matter to say that the 
Government was justified in so acting; 
and he was thankful to say there was 
an outside public which judged of the 
acts of the Government always care- 
fully, sometimes partially, but, at the 
same time, with a knowledge, perhaps 
better than those in the House, as to who 
were the wire-pullers on occasions such 
as these. Could anyone doubt that this 
was a wire-pulling business from begin- 
ning to end—that there were people out- 


vernment everdid before. They were told | side who were trying to force this Sab- 
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patarian legislation upon Ireland? If 
they were right in trying to do so, who 
should deny that it was equally right to 
foree precisely similar legislation on 
England? Why did not the Govern- 
ment give the teetotal organization faci- 
lities for introducing and passing similar 
legislation for England? If the teetotal 
organizations themselves had a particle 
of principle left, let them attempt to 
carry a similar Bill for England! Why 
deal with the matter piecemeal? The 
answer was clear—that no Government 
dare accept the proposition for Sunday 
closing in England. But the laws of 
the two countries were based upon the 
same principle, and, therefore, what was 

od for Ireland must also be good for 
England. This Bill was called a Sunday 
Closing Bill, but it was no such thing. 
It was a measure which, in the first in- 
stance, was emasculated, then it was 
eviscerated, and now it only remained a 
skeleton of dry bones. He would tell 
the House why the five large towns were 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. 


It was because it was perfectly well: 


known that any attempt at Sunday clos- 
ing in those towns would have caused 
such a furore throughout Ireland, that 
through the instrumentality of those 
cities an agitation fatal to the success of 
the Bill would have taken place. Why 
should the man of Belfast not be treated 
like the man of Armagh? Why should 
not the man in county Antrim be treated 
similarly to the inhabitant of county 
Clare? The standard of the Bill was 
deserted, the principle cut adrift, and 
the Bill now simply sought to coerce the 
peasant population in places where there 
was no need of a measure of this de- 
scription ; while the large towns, which, 
ifany, were the places that needed re- 
strictive legislation most, were left out 
of the operation of it altogether. The 
consequence of this Bill would be the 
result that had followed the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act in Scotland. There 
would be secret, illicit, and constant 
consumption of intoxicants, and the she- 
been houses would largely increase. 
Could anyone doubt for a moment that 
there would be illicit distilleries mul- 
tiplied without end, and all over 


Ireland a man with a keg of spirits 
moving about here, there, and every- 
where over the vast moorlands and 
mountain sides and, he regretted to add, 
weultivated wastes of Ireland? That 
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such would be the consequence was as 
palpable as that the sun shone on a 
cloudless midsummer morning. In con- 
clusion, the hon. and learned Member 
denounced the Bill as class legislation, 
and characterized it as devoid of all 
fairness, equity, and justice. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he did not mean 
to enter into a discussion of the general 
question, as he understood the question 
was now narrowed to this point—should 
compensation be given to the publicans 
because of this Bill? The hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth) had 
noticed the fact that no compensation 
had been given to the Scotch publicans 
when the Forbes-Mackenzie Act was 
passed, and he got rid of that difficulty 
by saying the systems of licensing in 
the two countries were not analogous. 
He, as a Scotch Member who knew 
something of the English and Irish 
system of licensing, asserted that they 
were analogous, and that, in so far as 
they differed, the claim of the Scotch 
publican for compensation was much 
stronger than that of the Irish publican. 
Before the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, the Scotch publican was 
able, if he liked, to keep his house open 
for 20 out of the 24 hours of Sunday, 
the only hours during which he was 
bound to close being the hours of public 
worship—from 11 to 1 and 2 to 4. Now, 
he understood the publicans in Ireland 
could only keep their houses open for 
seven hours on Sunday at present. The 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) was pleased, in support of his ar- 
gument, to make certain statements in 
reference to Scotland. But one part of 
the hon. Member’s statement completely 
upset the other, for while he contended 
that drunkenness had increased since the 
passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, he 
forgot that drunkenness could not be 
produced without whisky or some other 
intoxicating drink. If, then, there was 
more whisky consumed now than before 
the passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act, where was the grievance of the 
ge se ? People could not get whisky 

y dipping a pitcher into a running 
stream. They must go to the dealers 
and buy it. If, therefore, it had been 
a consequence of the passing of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act that more trade 
was now done in the six days than was 
formerly done in seven, Parliament, in- 
stead of having done the publicans any 
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harm, had been their benefactor by libe- 
rating them, and their families and ser- 
vants, from labour one day in seven, 
and yet letting them enjoy the same 
income as before the change took place. 
The hon. Member had quoted, from a 
newspaper published in the city he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) represented, an assertion that 
drunkenness and the consumption of 
spirits had greatly increased in Scotland 
since the passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act. It might be true—and he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) believed it was true—that on 
other days of the week than Sunday 
there were more police cases than there 
were before the passing of that Act; 
and, for anything he knew, it might also 
be the fact that there was more whisky 
consumed than before the passing of the 
Act. But account must be taken of the 
increase of population. The population 
of Edinburgh before the passing of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act wasabout 161,000, 
and now it was about 217,000. Thus, 
while there had been an increase of 
more than 50,000 in the population, 
there had been comparatively little in- 
crease in the amount of drink con- 
sumed, and not a great increase in the 
number of police cases arising from it. 
But the question was not a comparison 
of the absolute number of cases with a 
small population and with a large popu- 
lation, but the proportion which the 
cases bore to the population at the dif- 
ferent periods; and if they took that 
test, they would probably find that 
there had been rather a diminution in 
the amount of drinking in Scotland 
since the passing of the Forbes-Mac- 
kenzie Act. There was a more strik- 
ing example in the case of Glasgow. 
It was said there were more cases of 
drunkenness in Glasgow now than be- 
fore the passing of that Act; but the 
population of Glasgow had within that 
time increased by 200,000. Did those 
200,000 persons drink no whisky, pro- 
duce no police cases, and was profligacy 
unknown amongst them? They must 
make it a question of proportion, and if 
they did this they would probably find 
that there was less drunkenness and 
fewer police cases now than before the 
public-houses were closed on Sundays in 
Scotland. The more they examined into 
the subject, the more manifest would 
they find the benefits of the Act. There 


was another qualification which the hon. 
Members left out of sight altogether, | 


Dhe M‘ Laren 


and which it was indispensable to jp. 
clude in any fair compromise. It was 
well known that the workmen, having 
had exceptionally prosperous times and 
high wages within the last few years 
had spent a great proportion of those 
wages in drink ; whereas, in times prior 
to the recent commercial prosperity, the 
wages were lower, and they were not 
able to spend so much as they had ro. 
cently done in that way. This was 
proved by the fact that the Excise 
Returns had been falling off during the 

resent year, as the Chancellor of the 

xchequer admitted ; and the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) was consequently alarmed 
at the extent of the decrease in the Reye- 
nue. Had this arisen from the spread 
of temperance principles? By no means; 
it had arisen from the fact that the 
workmen had not now so much money 
to buy drink with as they had in recent 
years. This point was one of great im- 
portance in arriving at a safe conclusion 
on this class of questions. He would 
not enter further into the subject, as he 
sympathized with the Speaker, who had 
been in the Chair so long, and he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would not be a party to pro- 
longing that cruelty towards him by 
continuing the discussion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY believed 
that the time for opposition to the Bill 
had passed away. He had himself been 
an opponent of the Bill; but those who 
opposed it had lost opportunities in the 
earlier phases of its introduction and 
discussion in this House for opposing it 
more effectually than was possible now. 
He had lately regarded the passing of 
this Bill as a foregone conclusion, and 
consequently had avoided occupying the 
time of the House to no purpose. The 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth) had raised a very important 
question in the right of the sellers of 
drink to be recompensed for the loss of 
a portion of their trade, which was a 
question affecting not only the sellers, 
but also those engaged in the production 
of the drink. It was, however, @ ques- 
tion which could not be fully discussed 
on the third reading of this Bill, as it 
would require far more time than was 
likely now to be devoted to its considera- 
tion. It had, too, been neglected when 





the Bill was before the House earlier in 
the Session, and at this late period was 
only now presented in its full light. If 





























a division were taken on the question 
now, it could not well be re-opened at a 
future time. He suggested to the hon. 
Member for Westmeath that he would 
better serve the purposes of queso, and 
better carry into effect any claim which 
might underlie his Motion, by not now 
proposing to take a division on the 
point. The Bill ought to be allowed to be 
read a third time, and next Session a 
Committee might be moved for toinquire 
into the foundation of this claim, which 
was made on behalf of the people whose 
trade was proposed to be diminished by 
the Bill. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN : I have no 
desire to resume this moribund discus- 
sion. I believe it to be impossible to 
carry out successfully any opposition to 
this Bill. A large number of Members 
of this House owe their places to a trade 
agitation, and it seems to me that a 
large number of them who have felt 
galled at being returned to Parliament 
by such an influence have taken the 
first opportunity of showing a kind of 
mock independence of all trade interests; 
and that, caring little for Irish peasants 
and Irish citizens, they have rushed for- 
ward with the highly moral sentiments 
that have so much distinguished them 
in the course of this Bill, but which were 
not exhibited by them at the hustings 
during the elections of 1874, to assist in 
ensuring its passing. I should have 
thought that in a question of such great 
social import they would have examined 
it a little, and that they would have ex- 
hibited the true qualities of statesman- 
ship by extending their views to Eng- 
land as well as to Ireland. They have 
not done this; but, the Bill being an 
Irish Bill, they have, perhaps, proceeded 
on the safe maxim, Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vile. They have determined to 
try their nostrum in Ireland—but with 
what intention? First, they asked a 
number of enthusiasts in that country, 
whose honesty I have never impugned, 
their views on this subject; but, instead 
of asking the people who were to be 
affected by it, they said—‘‘ No, there is 
an hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
temperance society in such and such a 
place; there is another gentleman who 
presides over the Sabbath arrangements 
insuch and such another place in the 
North of Ireland; and another gentle- 
man who directs the movements of the 
Presbyterian body in another place. 
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These are the gentlemen we will inquire 
of, and we will disregard thehumbleman, 
in whose name we profess to act.’ I 
have ventured before to express this 
opinion in the House. I have said that 
a time would come when hon. Gentle- 
men would regret the course they are 
now taking with this Bill. The whole 
question seems, at this stage, however, 
to have practically resolved itself into a 
pure question of trade; and, that being 
so, the House did surely feel that if it 
interferes with any vested interest, it 
should have a fair regard for that in- 
terest. Instead of that, what do we see, 
however? The hon. Gentlemen who 
represent in England the publican’s in- 
terest are conspicuous by their absence. 
There is not a borough in Yorkshire, or 
in London, or in the South of England, 
interested in the present Bill, that would 
not look around in vain for its sup- 
porters of the interests of the trade. 
My hon. Friend who has just spoken 
has advised the adjournment of the 
question he has raised to the limbo 
of a coming Session for investigation 
by an impossible Committee. I would 
say to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Westmeath, however, if he means busi- 
ness, that if he can find only three 
Members to follow him into the Lobby, 
to insist upon a division upon the 
equitable principles he wishes to as- 
sert. He should do so, if only to pro- 
test against the principle of this Bill 
in that respect. Many times have I 
known the same demand made when the 
Land Question has been under considera- 
tion. We had the demands for compen- 
sation from owners of land. They said 
—‘‘Is the British Parliament not going 
to pay us what we gave for our pro- 
perties? Remember what we did for 
maintaining British interests and British 
opinion. Give us something for our inte- 
rest, which is of great value.”” Well, my 
hon. Friend near me has made that ap- 
peal for a much smaller interest, and he is 
told to pass it by as something not worth 
discussion. It may not be worth dis- 
cussion—probably it is not—but it is 
worth a division, and if my hon. Friend 
goes to a division I shall heartily sup- 
port him. 

Mr. SHAW: Sir, I have felt it my 
duty to protest against this Bill at every 
stage, and I protest against it now, at 
its final one in this House—against its 
principle, and against its conception. I 
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agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
last spoken in advising the hon. Mover 
of the Amendment to go to a division 
upon it. I advise him to do so, because 
it will show that in persisting in their 
intention of putting their hands into 
the poor man’s pocket the promoters of 
this Bill will not listen to reason or 
justice. This Bill, instead of bearing 
the title it does, should be entitled ‘‘A 
Bill for Promoting the Domestic Consump- 
tion of Liquor in Ireland.” In Scotland, 
the effect of the very same measure has 
been to increase private drinking in the 
homesof thepeople. I know Ireland well, 
and whisky is an expensive article for 
the common people, who can only use 
it on exceptional occasions. On ordinary 
days I have found it impossible to get it 
in country public-houses; but the effect 
of this Bill would be to drive the people 
into the habit of whisky drinking, and 
to check the use of beer as an article of 
growing consumption in the South of 
Ireland. If the Government had told us 
that they meant to take up this Bill, we 
should have known where we were, and 
we might have fought it out. They did 
not do that, but said they would ‘ give 
facilities”’ for it. We now see, however, 
that if only the requisite pressure can 
be brought to bear on the Treasury 
Bench they will do anything. I never re- 
member so much time wasted on any Bill 
before, and all for the want of decision 
on the part of those who conduct Public 
Business in this House. I have myself 
aright to complain. The Local Courts 
of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill has been 
thrown overboard for this wretched bit 
of sentimentality, which the Irish people 
have not asked for, and which they will 
fling from themselves with disgust as 
soon as they come to understand it. 
There is also the Grand Juries Bill, a 
Bill of the greatest importance to Ire- 
land, which has been lost for the hours 
and the days which have been wasted 
upon this abortion of a Bill. I strongly 
advise my hon. Friend to go to a division 
upon his Motion, though I shall not 
attach much importance to the mere 
numerical result. 

Mr. MURPHY: Sir, it is not my in- 
tention to detain the House with any 
lengthened observations in relation to 
the Motion now before it, the more so as 
the part I have taken in this Bill is 
already well known, and, perhaps, too 
well known, to many hon. Members. I 


Mr. Shaw 





do not think, indeed, that I could say 
very much in reference to it without 
stating again many things which I haye 
already said on the subject ; but I cannot 
help saying that I think, as regards the 
whole course of this Bill, and in relation 
to the conduct of it during the last two 
years, Her Majesty’s Government should 
have given some certain indication as 
to what that conduct would have been, 
If, in 1876, without any facts before 
them, or anything from the promoters 
to induce them to affirm the principle of 
the Bill, Her Majesty’s Government, 
who voted against it at that time, had 
said they objected to it, and would con. 
tinue to object to it, that would have 
been all very well that Session. But it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that when, at the end of that Session, the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill got 
up and asked the Government for facili- 
ties for passing its second reading, the 
right hon. Baronet the then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said emphatically— 

‘* We cannot see, at this period of the Session, 
that it is possible to do anything of the kind, 
All I can say is, that if between this and the 
next Session of Parliament the Government do 
consider this matter, they will consider the 
whole subject de novo.” 


In 1877, when the Bill was again 
brought in, we saw how the Govern- 
ment had re-considered the Bill. It was 
referred to a Committee to consider 
the propriety of exempting five prin- 
cipal towns from its operation, although 
the Chief Secretary had previously inti- 
mated that all towns exceeding 10,000 in- 
habitants should be exempted. Without 
any inquiry, without entering into any 
possible investigation as to how the rest 
of the country was to be treated, the 
Committee confined the inquiry altoge- 
ther to these five towns, and the Govern- 
ment then said—‘‘ If our Amendments 
are accepted, we shall give facilities for 
the passing of the Bill.”” I do not think 
that the course adopted has been consist- 
ent or logical. If the exemption was good, 
it was good for all; if it was bad, it was 
bad forall. I will not trouble the House 
further on this subject. Let me now say 
that what I rise for principally is to 
enter my protest against the passing of 
this Bill in any shape. I wish to renew 
my protest against the principle enun- 
ciated by this Bill, which has not been 
asked for by those whom it affects. 
The Bill notoriously proceeds from an 
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organized confederacy, not belonging to 
the Irish people, but apart from, and 
separated from them. This is a mea- 
sure begotten, I believe, under a com- 
pination of self-interest, misinformation, 
and misdirected zeal, brought forth in 
an atmosphere of self-complacency, and 
nurtured and fed and swollen into pre- 

sterous dimensions by an artificial 
pabulum miscalled ‘‘public opinion ;” 
created, manufactured, and manipulated 
by the well-paid zeal of officials, and of 
the peripatetic stipendiary gon of 
an organized confederacy. t is not 
a measure emanating from the Irish 
people, or asked for by them. It is a 
measure, on the contrary, that is cer- 
tain to be received by them with sore- 
ness and indignation, a measure that 
will be evaded, a measure that is not 
defended even by its own promoters, 
and which the House is not asked to 
pass as an ordinary measure in the ordi- 
nary way, but a measure which has 
been pressed forward on the one single 
representation that it was called for by 
the people of Ireland. I shall not now 
go into the proofs I have given over 
and over again that Sunday is the day 
on which there is least intemperance 
in Ireland; next, that this Bill would 
not, even if Sunday was the day of the 
greatest intemperance, attain the ends it 
has in view; and, thirdly, that so far 
from the mass of the Irish people desiring 
the Bill, it is notorious that the very 
contrary is the fact. Not the least at- 
tempt has been made to answer the 
objections I have urged against this 
Bill. The only argument I have heard 
on the part of those who support it is— 
‘Why should a minority dare to defeat 
and control a majority ?”’ An observa- 
tion has been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) with 
regard to the working of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act in Scotland, and I am 
sorry the hon. Member is not now in his 
place to hear my reply to him. Every- 
one knows that the advocates of Sunday 
dosing passed that measure, not so 
much with the hope of restraining Sun- 
day drunkenness, but professedly with 
aview of lessening the drinking habits 
of the people by making a break in the 
week during which drink would not be 
accessible. That desire, of course, was 
(uteapart from the traditional respect of 
the Scottish people for Sunday. Now, 
increase had taken place inthe amount 





of drink in Scotland since the passing of 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act, and the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh excused it by 
arguing that though the amount of 
drinking has increased, it has increased 
ina smaller ratio than the population. 
But I have in my hand the Report of 
the Grocers’ Licensing (Scotland) Com- 
mittee, laid before the House on the 
26th of March last, and that Report 
states that there has been an increase of 
drunkenness throughout Scotland ; and 
though that increase may be to some ex- 
tent explained by the increase of popula- 
tion, as it has not increased in propor- 
tion to the increase of population, yet it 
has increased in certain places where 
the population has decreased. Now, I 
want to know how, with statistics 
picked out of one place and out of 
another place, it can be contended 
against such an authority that, notwith- 
standing thé passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, drunkenness has not in- 
creased in Scotland? What, indeed, are 
we to argue from these authorities, but 
that Sunday closing has not in any way 
tended to lessen the evil against which 
it was aimed? But I have figures here 
for the City of Glasgow which are ab- 
solutely startling. In the year 1854 the 
population of Glasgow was 360,000, and 
the number of persons arrested for 
drunkenness was 13,616. In the year 
1874 the population had increased to 
550,000, and the number of persons 
arrested to 30,606. Thus, while the 
population had not nearly doubled in 
the interval, the number of arrests for 
drunkenness had far more than doubled. 
I protest against this Bill, because I do 
not think that a Bill brought in bya 
private Member, and originated by 
means which I shall not refer to, has 
not received the consideration which it 
ought to do from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they gave such extraordi- 
nary facilities for its passing, and also 
because they have not been made aware 
of the feelings of the Irish people on the 
subject. I agree that in the North of 
Ireland the people of the upper and 
middle classes are in favour of it. The 
Presbyterian and Scotch Sabbatarian 
element is also a powerful element of 
the support it has received, and the bulk 
of the educated classes of the North are 
anxious for the outward observance of 
the Sabbath. But that is no reason to 
justify the passing of a sumptuary law 
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like this, which is not suited to the 
habits of. the people—a law which can- 
not and will not be observed by them, 
and against which they have protested 
over and over again. I have only fur- 
ther to say that the opposition to this 
Bill has been founded on a deep sense 
of its unjust and arbitrary character, and 
that so small a number of hon. Members 
as constitute the minority would not 
have dared to raise such an opposition 
to it had they not felt themselves backed 
by the feelings of the people. What 
the effect of this Bill will be time will 
show; and if, as I apprehend, its con- 
sequences will be unfortunate, that it 
will increase rather than decrease 
drunkenness among the people, I cannot 
conceive that its present promoters and 
supporters will resist the demand for its 
repeal, 

Mr. ONSLOW: Sir, the opponents 
of this Bill have now raised as strong 
a protest against its passing as, in 
my own judgment, I think is right; 
and, having done so, I would urge 
on those hon. Gentlemen who, like 
myself, are opposing it, to allow a divi- 
sion to be come to at once, and though, 
of course, we shall be beaten, yet it will 
be an indication that to the very last we 
had not changed our views. It is very 
hard that we should have to come here 
to-day, and we must all feel that the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair has 
been subjected to very great inconveni- 
ence. It is impossible for us, however, 
consistently with the views we hold with 
regard to this Bill, to give even an im- 
plied sanction to it. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken a very unusual 
course in allowing it to be taken to-day 
at all. We discussed that question last 
night, however, and I am not going to 
resume it now. I have not opposed the 
Bill in view of the interests of any par- 
ticular class of the community. I wish 
once more to state that most distinctly. 
I have not taken up the cudgels merely 
on behalf of the publican interest, 
though I know that has been the reason 
alleged, and no doubt will be alleged, 
outside this House. I have opposed 
it on the higher ground of its an 
a@ coercive and restrictive measure, 
affecting exclusively the middle and 
lower classes of society; and as long 
as I have a seat in this House I shall 
oppose to the utmost of my powers a 
Bill which I consider so pernicious in its 
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character. I think it is as bad a Bill ag 
I have ever known introduced; but, at 
the same time, it is due to the dignity of 
the House and of the Chair that this 
debate should not be further protracted: 
and I would, therefore, earnestly ask 
hon. Gentlemen not to go on fighting 
the Bill any longer, but, having made 
the strongest protest against it in their 
power, to allow a division to be taken 
on the question at once. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
22: Majority 41.—(Div. List, No. 270.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at Three o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 12th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Commirree—Second Re- 
port—Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and Office of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod [No. 201]. 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Municipal Cor- 
porations* (198); Metropolitan Commons* 
(199); Petty Sessions Clerks and Fines (Ire- 
land) * (200); Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) * (197). 

Second Reading — Arranmore Polling District 
(Ireland) * (189). 

Committee — Report — Marriages (Fiji) * (195); 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* (170); 
Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) * (184). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) * ae F Locomotives on 
Highways (Scotland) /190); Tramways Or- 
ders Confirmation (No. 3) * (128), and passed. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
HAMPSHIRE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Viscount BURY said, that he had to 
ask their Lordships’ indulgence while 
he made an explanation in regard to 
something that occurred the other night. 
It would be in their Lordships’ recol- 
lection that a noble Lord, who was not 
then in his place (Lord Truro), asked 
him a Question in regard to the conduct 
of the commanding officer of a battalion 
of the Hampshire Volunteers towards 
the adjutant of that regiment, Captain 
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Qope. Their Lordships would always 
treat with indulgence any noble Lord 
when he addressed them upon a sub- 
‘oct that involved the honour of one 
of Her Majesty’s officers, and, there- 
fore, there was no necessity to vindicate 
the conduct of the noble Lord who had 
brought this subject before them, and 
who, he was glad to see, had now entered 
the House. In the course of his re- 
marks the other night, in answer to the 
noble Lord, who accused the War Office 
of having acted with undue harshness 
towards Adjutant Cope, he made use of 
the following words, which would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships. He 
said—‘‘ He was bound to add that if 
any error in judgment had been com- 
mitted, it was not in the direction of 
undue severity towards Captain Cope. 
If Captain Cope had been an adjutant 
of a Regular regiment instead of a 
Volunteer corps, he would decidedly 
have been brought to a court martial, 
and in all probability cashiered.” By 
using those words, ‘“‘he would have 
been brought to a court martial, and 
in all probability would have been 
cashiered,’’ he (Viscount Bury) had, he 
regretted to say, wounded the feelings of 
Sir William Cope, the father of Adjutant 
Cope, who was himself a distinguished 
soldier, and whose feelings he would be 
the last man to wish to wound. He 
begged, therefore, if their Lordships 
would allow him, to recall those words ; 
and he did so the more readily because 
he was giving the substance, as he be- 
lieved, although not the exact words of 
the Report of the General Officer com- 
manding the district (General Garvock), 
vho had investigated the circumstances 
of the case. He had found, on subse- 
quent reference, that those words, “ tried 
by court martial and cashiered,” did not 
appear in the General Officer’s Report. 
He might have contented himself—and 
he regretted that he did not—with quot- 
ing the exact words which the command- 
ing officer used. Those words were— 


“Were Captain Cope in the position of an 
ordinary adjutant of a Regular regiment there 
would be, as it seems to me, no difficulty in 
coming to a decision. He would, I think, merit 
the severest punishment for disobedience to 
orders and contempt of his commanding officer ; 
but I understand an adjutant of Volunteers 
holds a different position.’? 


He (Viscount Bury) made no comment 
on the last branch of the sentence, with 
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which he could not say he altogether 
agreed, nor did the officers whom he 
had the honour to represent; but as re- 
gards the words which he desired to re- 
call, he would, if their Lordships per- 
mitted him, substitute the words used 
by the General Officer commanding the 
district, and he regretted very much 
that he should have given pain to Sir 
William Cope by the use of those words 
which he had employed. 

Lorp TRURO said, he was quite cer- 
tain Sir William Cope would appreciate 
the course that had been taken by the 
noble Viscount. He thought it but due 
tothe War Department to say that if he 
had been informed of the real circum- 
stances of the case he should have cer- 
tainly dealt with it in a different man- 
ner to that in which he had. He had 
received a letter from Sir William Cope 
upon the subject, and he thought it but 
right to reply to it, stating that, in his 
humble judgment, the War Office had 
no alternative but to adopt the course 
they had pursued, and he was obliged 
to add that he thought, on the whole, 
his son was entirely in the wrong. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 271.) 
(The Lord President.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE presented 
a numerously-signed Petition from the 
Magistrates and Commissioners of Police 
of the Burgh of Govan, pointing out 
that in the English Act there was a 
clause the object of which was to secure 
the consumption of smoke by the loco- 
motive engines travelling on the roads. 
In other respects he believed that the 
same provision was applicable, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, but the words 
were not inserted in this Bill. He 
should, therefore, with the permission 
of their Lordships, propose to insert 
them after the Bill had been read a 
third time. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Tue Eart oF REDESDALE then 
moved the insertion of words in Clause 
5 rendering it compulsory the use of 
engines that ‘would, as far as practi- 
cable, consume their own smoke, and 
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imposing penalties for breach of the en- 
actment. The noble Earl stated that 
the Amendment was in accordance with 
the prayer of the Petition that he had 
just presented to the House. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp DENMAN, in moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, and which was the same as that 
which had been rejected in the Com- 
mittee, pointed out that it might be 
necessary to stop the locomotives for a 
longer period of time during the sum- 
mer and autumn than in the spring or 
winter, and stated that it would not do 
any injury whatever to the owners of 
locomotives. He hoped the noble Duke 
would be able to give a more favourable 
answer to this question; because, from 
the much greater number of locomotives 
in parts of Scotland than in any county 
of England, there was no necessity for 
dealing with the Scotch roads in the same 
manner as the English. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON said, that he could not accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Bill passed ; and sent to the Commons. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv TRURO rose, pursuant to No- 
tice, to make some observations in regard 
to the Metropolitan Police Force. He 
begged to remind the House that when, 
upon a former occasion, he was about to 
do so, he was met by an objection from 
the noble Duke opposite that he was 
committing a breach of the Rules of the 
House by introducing the subject with- 
out having given Notice. Knowing the 
great latitude that was permitted in 
their Lordships’ House, he did not 
think he was much in the wrong, be- 
cause, in his view, irregularity was 
rather the rule of the House than other- 
wise ; but finding that he was he had 
now given Notice, in order to set himself 
right with the House. In bringing for- 
ward this question, he should commence 
with the same words that he used 
on the former occasion—namely, that 
Her Majesty’s Government being a Con- 
servative Government, and following the 
traditions of all Conservative Govern- 
ments, had exercised its natural instincts 
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by never moving in the direction of the 
reform of any institution until it was 
thoroughly convinced that it absolutely 
required it. The reason that he mado 
that very common-place observation wag 
that when a Conservative Government 
did move he thought they might be well 
assured that there were very good 
grounds for that movement, and that 
with respect to the Metropolitan Policg 
they might be well assured that any 
steps that might be taken towards its 
reform would not be taken without a 
thorough and searching inquiry. This 
matter of the Metropolitan Police had 
been before their Losishine once or 
twice during the last Session, and he 
did not propose to trouble them at any 
length ; but he must apologize for the 
somewhat desultory nature of the re- 
marks which he should venture to offer. 
Inasmuch as Her Majesty’s Government 
had considered it proper to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the re- 
organization of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, he thought it would be expedient 
to draw their attention to one or two 
general remarks previous to that Com- 
mittee commencing its labours. Now, 
if there was one thing more important 
than another in relation to that Depart- 
ment it was that the heads of the Office 
should be men of vigour and energy, of 
experience, and of sound discretion ; but, 
above all, what was absolutely essential 
for the management and control of such 
a Department was vigour and energy. 
It was a somewhat remarkable circum- 
stance that in the Metropolitan Police 
Department there was no arrangement 
for compulsory retirement similar to that 
which was provided, always to the greut 
advantage of the public, in other public 
Departments. In this there was no pro- 
vision for men to retire at all, and, he 
believed, no pension. He could not help 
thinking that in these days, when in the 
whole of our great Public Departments 
they looked to the age of 60 years as 
being that at which, in the interest of 
the public service, men should retire 
from active service, it did seem extra- 
ordinary that the Metropolitan Police 
Department should be without that most 
reasonable provision. Taking all the 
Departments of the State there was, 
perhaps, not one which so much necessi- 
tated the possession in their full activity 
of the mental and bodily powers. Yet 
he believed that two out of tho three 
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gentlemen at the head of that Depart- 
ment were now verging on the age of 
70, What the age of the other dis- 
tinguished officer might be he did not 
undertake to say ; but it must be obvious 
to their Lordships that the age of 70 was 
one but little suited to the requirements 
of such an office as the control of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. He 
would remind their Lordships that that 
Department had much more to do than 
the mere control of the police of the 
Metropolis, it being in constant con- 
nection, or if not constant, to a very 

eat extent in connection with, similar 
Departments all over the country ; and 
when their Lordships remembered that 
it involved constant correspondence with 
the police authorities of such cities as 
Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and the 
like, they must confess the amount of 
labour that was thrown upon the Depart- 
ment must be immense. He, therefore, 
threw out for the consideration of the 
Committee on the re-organization of the 
Department, whether it was not desirable 
to take this matter into consideration ; 
and, first of all, whether the gentle- 
men who were at the head of the De- 
partment were still endowed with the 
energy that was necessary to enable them 
to discharge the duties of the office, and, 
if not, whether it was not desirable in 
the interests of the public, as well as in 
the interests of the present heads them- 
selves, who had served the public honestly 
and faithfully for many years, and were 
therefore entitled to, and no doubt 
would receive, the most liberal con- 
sideration on the part of the Government, 
should not retire, and make room for 
men who, being younger, must neces- 
sarily possess more bodily vigour? He 
now wished to make one observation in 
reference to the Departments themselves. 
They very often heard men talk about 
“time-honoured Departments ;’’ but if 
there were time-honoured Departments, 
he must remind their Lordships that 
very frequently they were time-worn De- 
partments, and time-worn Departments 
were often very proper objects of attack 
on the part of those who wished to see 
reforms carried into effect. Departing 


from that portion of the subject, he 
would call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the fact that within the last few 
weeks there had been rumours of the 
existence of great discontent among the 
members of the Police Force themselves. 
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The Committee which had been appointed 
would, no doubt, use their discretion in 
judging of the reasonableness of those 
complaints. They were three in number, 
two of which had been brought pro- 
minently before the public; but the third, 
which had not been mentioned, was, per- 
haps, the greatest grievance of the three. 
The one that was most prominent was 
the question of increased pay. Now, 
that was not so easy to deal with as 
they might imagine, for this reason. 
The ground on which the demand for 
increased pay was put forward was, that 
lodgings were so expensive. Now, as 
their Lordships knew, the area over 
which the police operated was very ex- 
tensive, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that it was so expensive to live 
in the suburban districts as in those 
which he called the inner circle. Apart 
from that, he knew, asa fact, that in the 
inner districts of the Metropolis care 
was taken to have the most experienced, 
the most able, and the most energetic 
men; and, that being so, he considered 
the demands made by policemen in that 
district were entitled to greater weight 
than those which were made by the 
suburban police. But, on behalf of the 
public, it seemed to him that great dis- 
crimination should be used in dealing 
with this matter. They all knew that 
in public companies and large institu- 
tions, where there were a considerable 
number of men justly entitled by their 
superior ability and the circumstances 
in which they were placed to ask fora 
larger salary, yet it was the constant 
practice of the most incompetent to make 
a demand for higher payment. In some 
cases such a demand was complied with ; 
but when the head of the firm or the 
manager of the company was a man of 
firmness as well as discretion, the first 
application was invariably refused, and 
it was only after repeated applications 
that the demand, in other cases, was 
granted when it was considered that the 
persons who made it were worthy of it. 
He could not help thinking that the 
public would be very unwise if they 
were led away by the notion that the men 
were underpaid, except in particular 
districts, and especially in what he had 
termed the inner circle of London. He 
reminded their Lordships that the ex- 
penses necessarily incurred by the Police 
Force were infinitely less in the suburbs 
than they were in the central parts of 
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the Metropolis; while, at the same time, 
the men employed were, as arule, of 
a superior character, and possessed of 
more ability. On that ground he did 
not object to their application for an 
increase of pay being carefully consi- 
dered. Leaving for a moment the ques- 
tion of increased pay to the Police Force, 
he would just touch upon another point 
—namely, that which he might term the 
lodging question. As their Lordships 
were aware, there was recently an Act 
of Parliament passed, entitled the ‘‘Ar- 
tizans and Labourers Dwellings Act,” 
the object of which was that when 
large areas were cleared for Metro- 
rye improvements, provision should 

e made by the surveyors and architects 
who laid out the improvement schemes, 
to build houses sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the population which had 
been displaced. He was aware that this 
Act had no direct bearing upon the 
question of the accommodation of the 
poe but he would suggest to their 

ordships what had been suggested to 
him by men of great experience — 
namely, whether it would not be expe- 
dient to make use of the powers of this 
Act of Parliament to provide lodgings 
for the police in the shape of police 
barracks in those large areas in which it 
was proposed to build houses for the 
accommodation of the people who were 
displaced? He put it to them, whether 
it did not appear to be a most impolitic 
thing to mass together from 3,000 to 
5,000, perhaps, of the class of persons 
who would be removed from their dwell- 
ings under this Act in one spot, without 
having some place provided for the police? 
Surely, it was not for the safety of the 
community at large that such bodies of 
people of this class should be massed 
together without any police control, 
merely because the existing sites upon 
which they lived had become more 
valuable and obtained higher rents than 
formerly? In his opinion, wherever the 
Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Act 
was brought into operation, police bar- 
racks for the accommodation of a certain 
number of both the single and married 
policemen should be erected. Even if 
this were not done, care might be taken 
to provide lodgings for the police in 
these districts at a small rent, and in 
some degree proportionate to their pay. 
There was another question which he 
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sideration of the Committee which had 
been appointed, and that was a yo. 
adjustment of the night labour, At 
present, a policeman went on duty at 9 
o’clock every night for a week together 
for 9 hours ; and he could not help think. 
ing that such continuous night work 
was injurious to the men, although he 
had heard it alleged that going on duty 
for three days and three nights alter. 
nately would affect the health of the 
policeman still more detrimentally than 
their going on night duty for a whole 
week. At all events, the Committee 
might inquire whether this was one of 
the causes of their discontent. The sub- 
stantial grievance he looked upon with 
most concern was the fact that there 
was neither any pension or fixed period 
of retirement for the men; the result 
of which was, that they might serve the 
country most efficiently and faithfully 
for 25, 30, or even 40 years, and then, 
when they became old and unfit for fur- 
ther service, they might be turned adrift 
without any retiring pension whatever. 
His own view was in accordance with 
the practice which prevailed in the pub- 
lic Departments generally, that an officer 
should retire with a pension at 60. 
Leaving that portion of the subject, he 
would refer to another, which would, 
perhaps, interest the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and that was the 
necessity for altering the law with a 
view to give the police more protection 
than it at present gave them. It would, 
perhaps, rather surprise their Lordships 
when he told them that last year there 
were no less than 2,941 assaults on the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; and he had it 
on good authority that in the previous 
year the assaults on the police numbered 
2,894, some of them being of a very 
severe character. He, therefore, thought 
it but reasonable that some further pro- 
tection should be afforded to them than 
they at present possessed. He need 
hardly mention any individual cases; 
but he thought that when medical 
students, coming out of a dancing saloon, 
considered it good fun to half knock the 
eye out of a policeman, it was time to 
give them some increased protection. 
There was very little punishmentawarded 
to those who considered it good fun to 
strike a policeman, but who would re- 
gard it as the reverse of fun if a police- 
man struck them. He could not help 
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ssary to protect those whose duty it 
ae ghd a the public. He knew 
very well that many persons were apt to 
discredit the reports of the assaults made 
on the police, and it was on that account 
that he had stated the number of them ; 
but, if the truth were known, that num- 
ber was very much understated. He 
thought the best remedy for this evil 
was altogether to abolish fines, and sub- 
stitute imprisonment for the offence of 
assaulting the police. With regard to 
the complaints of the police, he would 
like to say one or two words more with 
relation to the disadvantages under 
which they laboured in respect to the 
detection of crime. He did not think 
that their Lordships vould be aware how 
extremely loose and defective the Metro- 
politan Police Act was with reference to 
pawnbrokers; and in looking into this 
subject he had obtained a copy of the 
Glasgow Police Act, and the perusal 
of that had convinced him that their 
Scotch neighbours had been more far- 
seeing than themselves, and they had 
taken care to introduce into their Police 
Act powers not only for the detection of 
crime and the arrest of suspected per- 
sons, but with reference to pawnbrokers, 
marine store dealers, and dealers in 
metals. In London, pawnbrokers were 
almost able to defy the law, and gave the 
olice more trouble than any other class. 
He did not know whether their Lord- 
ships were aware of the fact, but there 
were a great many respectable pawn- 
brokers who were in the habit of keep- 
ing a melting-pot ready for the purpose 
of defacing and destroying plate, so as 
to prevent its identification, and not lon 
ago he heard of an officer who wished 
to sella gold epaulet, who was told by 
his tailor that if he would only wait two 
or three minutes he would go to a pawn- 
broker, get it melted, tell him the exact 
value, and give him the money. He 
thought it most discreditable that pawn- 
brokers should keep melting-pots ready 
to melt down stolen goods. He had 
even heard of a melting-pot being kept 
ina cab, and things being stolen at one 
end of the street being melted and de- 
faced at the other in the cab. He was, 
therefore, of opinion that the whole of 
the law relating to the disposition of 
goods in the hands of pawnbrokers 
should be narrowly scrutinized. By the 
Glasgow Police Act power was given 
to enter dwellings on suspicion, but no 
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such power existed in the Metropolitan 
Police Act. He thought it extremely de- 
sirable that there should be; and he 
heartily commended the subject to the 
attention of the Committee, being quite 
convinced that it would be for the advan- 
tage of the community if the police had 
power to enter houses from which any dis- 
orderly noises issued, or where they sus- 
pected any person who had committed a 
penal offence was harboured, and he as- 
sured their Lordships that those provi- 
sions had been found to be extremely 
effective in Glasgow. There was also a 
clause in the Police Act of 1866 which 
affected the pawnbrokers to the same 
extent, but he would not trouble their 
Lordships by reading it. While he sin- 
cerely congratulated the Government on 
the step which they had taken in the 
appointment of the Committee, he hoped 
it was only the prelude to the issue of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of the Metropolitan 
Police, and see by what means they 
could be placed upon a more satisfactory 
and permanent basis. If the Govern- 
ment did not move for the issue of this 
Commission, he should do so himself. 
He desired inquiry particularly as re- 
garded the relations between the city 
and borough and the county police. 
The jealousy which now existed between 
those bodies rendered it most difficult to 
discharge the duties efficiently; and, un- 
less the police power could be concen- 
trated in such a way as to act upon the 
whole country, they would not have such 
a force as they were entitledto. The re- 
lations at present existing were such as 
to prevent the detection of crime. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in the first place, acknow- 
ledged the compliment which the noble 
Lord in the outset of his remarks was 
good enough to pay to Her Majesty’s 
Government, when he said that being a 
Conservative Government they were not 
in the habit of meddling with matters 
merely for the sake of interference, but 
that when real grievances were proved 
to exist they were both willing and de- 
sirous to inquire into them, and if pos- 
sible provide a remedy. He apologized 
to the noble Lord if he thought that on 
a former occasion he acted with any 
want of courtesy in requesting him to 
postpone the remarks he was then com- 
mencing to make as being of an irregu. 
lar character. He made that request 
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because he considered it desirable that 
their Lordships should have some notice 
that the noble Lord intended to make ob- 
servations on a subject which was of the 
very greatest importance to every person 
in the country. Therefore, he had looked 
at to-day’s Notice Paper, to see what 
line of argument the noble Lord was 
about to enter upon ; but he found only 
the very modest statement that the 
noble Lord would make some “ observa- 
tions’’ about the Metropolitan Police 
Force. He confessed reading that No- 
tice did not prepare him for the very vast 
and wide subject upon which the noble 
Lord had entered. He would not, how- 
ever, quarrel with the noble Lord, for 
perhaps, to a certain extent, his observa- 
tions came within the terms of the 
Notice he had placed upon the Paper. 
His reply to those observations might 
be postponed until next Session; because 
the noble Lord had told them that he 
intended to re-open the whole subject 
next year by moving for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission. Now, the 
remarks of the noble Lord might be di- 
vided into two heads. First of all those 
which affected the Police Force itself, and 
those which referred to its organization 
and the gentlemen who were connected 
with the head Department. With re- 
gard to what had been said respecting 
the dwellings of the constables, and the 
Artizans Dwellings Act, that was, no 
doubt, a subject which would be con- 
sidered by the Committee which had re- 
cently been appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 
They would be certain to enter upon an 
inquiry of that kind. And, again, as to 
the number of assaults committed upon 
members of the Police Force, no one 
could look upon them without express- 
ing his horror at what the men were 
subject to, and it was worthy of con- 
sideration whether the law required to 
be further strengthened on that point. 
He guarded himself from saying that it 
would be possible to carry out anything 
of that kind ; what he wished to say was, 
that it was a matter which could not 
altogether escape observation. Then, if 
the powers of search possessed by the 
police were not sufficient to enable them 
to properly discharge their arduous 
duties—duties which, in his opinion, 
they performed in a highly creditable 
manner—it might be desirable to in- 
crease those powers. The noble Lord 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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had made some remarks about tho 
pawnbrokers and marine store dealers 
and he could not agree in his account of 
what he called a “ respectable” pawn- 
broker, who had a smelting-pot always 
ready. He should have thought therg 
were pawnbrokers in this city who would 
be above anything of that kind; and if 
they were guilty of such a thing they 
certainly would not come under the cate- 
gory of “respectable.” And now as to 
the constitution of the head Department 
of the Police. The noble Lord found 
fault that the gentlemen who were con- 
nected with that Department—Sir Rd. 
mund Henderson, Captain Harris, and 
Colonel Labalmondiere — were men 
verging on 60 years of age. 

Lorp TRURO said, he never men- 
tioned the name of Sir Edmund Hen- 
derson, and he stated that it had not 
been considered desirable to retain gen- 
tlemen in public Departments when they 
were near 70 years of age. 

Tae Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, if the noble Lord had 
not alluded to Sir Edmund Henderson, he 
must have referred to the two other gentle- 
men, and his argument respecting them 
was scarcely borne out by the facts in 
this and other cases. The eyes of the 
country had recently been directedto the 
Conference which had been going on in 
Germany, and he thought both Prince 
Gortchakoff and Prince Bismarck were 
nearer 70 than 60. The noble Lord 
would probably know the age of Mr. 
Gladstone, and he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon) was aware of the 
age of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield), and none of those gen- 
tlemen, certainly not his noble Friend, 
showed any want of vigour or energy 
in the performance of the arduous 
duties imposed upon them; and if 
gentlemen of their age could carry out 
what they did, it was rather hard to 
say that the two gentlemen to whom 
he alluded in the head Department 
of the Police Force were not fit to 
carry out their work because of their 
age. He should not enter further into 


the subject. He had made these observa- _ 


tions out of courtesy to the noble Lord ; 
and he still adhered to the opinion that 
those who were at the head of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force were perfectly 
competent and capable to carry out the 
duties imposed upon them with zeal and 
energy. No doubt the other points to 
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which the noble Lord had alluded—such 
as superannuation, an increase in the 
owers of search, and the assaults on 
the police, were matters which were 
worthy of consideration. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for consolidating enactments relating 
to Municipal Corporations in England—Was 
presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ; read 14, 


(No. 198.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half past 
Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Thomas 
Garfit, esquire, for Boston. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Expiring Laws 
Continuance [296]; Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation). 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Or- 
ders {192]; Telegraphs [257]; Territorial 
Waters Jurisdiction [137]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) [275], and 
passed. 

Third Reading — Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(No. 2) * [295], and passed. 


Withdrawn — Naval Discipline Act (1866) 
Amendment * [290]; Bankers’ Books (Evi- 
dence) * [293]. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tae COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somerszr) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address as followeth :— 

I thank you sincerely for your loyal Address. 
And I receive with great satisfaction the assurance 
of your cordial support in the course which I have 
pursued in order to secure Peace on permanent 
Joundations, the independence of Europe, and the 
interests of My Empire. 


QUESTIONS. 


—onon— 


INDIA—THE SALT TAX.—QUESTION. 


Ganzrat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State 


{Avaust 12, 1878} 
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Table the further Papers about levelling 
down the Bengal Salt Tax, and those, if 
any, about levelling up the Madras Salt 
Tax; and, if he will produce Papers 
to show the details of taxation in Madras, 
and other parts of India, by which it 
will be seen, as mentioned in the Finan- 
cial Statement of 1877 (vide Hansard), 
that ‘‘ Bengal is more lightly taxed and 
richer than any of the other Provinces; ’’ 
and, 

‘under the permanent settlement she (Bengal) 
paid eight millions less land revenue than she 


would pay if the land revenues were liable to 
revision ?’” 


Mr. E.STANHOPE: The House has 
already ordered, upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), a Return of any Papers re- 
lating tothe changesin the salt duty made 
in December last. As regards the recent 
reduction in Northern India, we have at 
present no Papers; but I hope to have 
an opportunity of giving an explanation 
to-morrow. With respect to the first 
statement made by my noble Friend the 
Vice President of the Council in his 
Financial Statement last year, I would 
refer the hon. and gallant Member to a 
speech of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden, in the Legis- 
lative Council, on the 27th of December, 
1877, in which he described Bengal as 
advancing rapidly in wealth, and its 
people as ‘‘the most lighty taxed in all 
India.” As to the second quotation 
made by the hon. and gallant Member, 
I can only say that it is a point which it 
is impossible to prove absolutely, and 
which must be more or less a matter of 
opinion. But if the statement should 
be challenged, I am very confident that 
my noble Friend would give to the House 
very good reasons for it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it be true 
that it is laid down as a general rule 
that no appointment to a resident ma- 
gistracy in Ireland is made of persons 
over forty years of age; if so, how long 
this rule has been in force ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It is not the 
case that any general rule has been 
laid down on this subject; but it is the 





for India, If he will lay upon the 
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generally speaking, it is not desirable to 
appoint gentlemen who exceed the age 
of 40 years. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—PRISON IN- 
SPECTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
to select the Inspectors under the new 
Prisons Board from the Local Inspectors 
when they are found efficient ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: There are only 
three Inspectors of Prisons in Ireland to 
be appointed under the new Prisons 
Board. The local Inspectors, as the 
hon. Gentleman is aware, are a very 
numerous body, and they will be eligible, 
like all other persons, as candidates ; 
but it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to confine it to them. 


INDIA—MYSORE.— QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If, 
in compliance with the Despatch of the 
Secretary of State, 16th April 1867, 
arrangements have been made for restor- 
ing a Native Administration in Mysore, 
by the time the Maharajah attains his 
majority in 1880? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The arrange- 
ments have been long in progress for 
restoring Native rule in Mysore, and, 
though delayed by the Famine, will be 
completed in all material respects by the 
time the Maharajah attains his majority. 
There will be no objection to the pro- 
duction of the Papers, if the hon. Mem- 
ber will move for them. 


CUSTOMS—OUTPORT CLERKS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the scheme 
for the reorganization of the Customs 
Department, according to which the or- 
dinary terms of retirement under the 
Superannuation Act of 1859, are offered 
to the clerks in London, will apply as 
well to the out-port clerks ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I can only repeat what I have already 
intimated to the House—that there is no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to offer to any officers of the Customs, 
in London or at the outports, terms of 
retirement other than those under the 
Act of 1859. 


Mr: J. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 


Prison Pillows, 1764 
CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE askeg 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the rumoured advance of Russian forces 
across the Oxus, or towards Mery? 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON: Befors 
the hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, I beg to ask him, Whether the 
Government have any authentic infor- 
mation regarding the reception of a 
Russian Resident at the Court of Cabul? 
If the hon. Gentleman cannot answer 
that Question now, I will repeat it on a 
future occasion. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should feel obliged 
if my hon. Friend the Member for York- 
shire would ask that Question again, no 
Notice se been given of it. With 
respect to the Question of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke), no in- 
telligence has reached the Government 
that the Russian forces have crossed the 
Oxus in the direction of Merv. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH FISHERY LOAN 
ACCOUNTS—SECTION 10, 5 GEO. IV.,c. 64. 
QUESTION, 


GevneraAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Why the provisions of section 10 of the 
Act 5 Geo. 4, ¢. 64, requiring the ac- 
counts relating to the loans for Irish and 
Scotch Fisheries to be laid before Parlia- 
ment within fourteen days at the com- 
mencement of every Session, have not 
been enforced, with all the details set 
forth in the named Clause ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
in reply, said, that so far as Ireland was 
concerned, the section referred to in the 
Question was repealed by the 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 106. In regard to Scotland, the in- 
formation which the hon. and gallant 
Member seemed to desire always ap- 
peared in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of the Fishery Board (Scotland), 
which was presented annually to Parlia- 
ment. At all events, he imagined that 
that Report would furnish the hon. 
Member with all the information which 
he required. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—PRISON 
PILLOWS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 





Chief Secretary for Ireland, If the pillow 
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which he stated is supplied to prisoners 
who have to pass the night on a plank 
is a lump of wood, the same as is used 
in England, and not a pillow in the 
usual meaning of the term; and, if that 
js s0, whether he will state by whom he 
was informed that prisoners were sup- 
plied with a pillow ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have con- 
fined my inquiries on this subject to 
Irish prisons, and I find that the infor- 
mation which I previously furnished to 
the House was correct. The pillow is 
made, I am told, of ticking, stuffed with 
cocoanut fibre, which is, in its turn, 
further covered with pillow slips, which 
are changed weekly. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I wish 
to ask, Has it not been stated to the 
House, that the Prison Rules are the 
same in England and Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I never so stated 
it, though others may have done. The 
Rule referring to this subject is drawn up 
in identical terms ; but its application as 
regards Ireland I have already stated. 
England is in this matter under the 
charge of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
the pillow issued in England to pri- 
soners who sleep on the plank bed is of 
wood ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Generally 
speaking, it has been a piece of wood in 
England ; but, at the present moment, 
as far as women, children, and old men 
are concerned, orders have been given 
for some alteration to be made. 


CONSULS — CONVENTION WITH THE 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTION. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state to the House 
what progress has been made towards 
the negotiation of a Consular Convention 
between Great Britain and the United 
States ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The negotiations, 
which are exceedingly voluminous, have 
been going on for some time. No Conven- 
tions can be entered into with reference 
to the powers and privileges of Consuls, 
until an Act of Parliament has been 
passed which shall enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to secure to foreign Consuls 
i this country reciprocal advantages. 
Several draft Bills for this purpose have 
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been prepared, and have recently been 
under the consideration of the Foreign 
Office; but it has been found necessary 
for various reasons to postpone until 
next Session the introduction of the 
proposed measure. I hope, however, 
that the Foreign Office, or some other 
Department, will introduce them next 
Session. 


JUDICATURE ACTS—LEEDS ASSIZES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BARRAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, now that it is decided 
that a Civil Assize in addition to those 
already held at Leeds is to be estab- 
lished, pleadings are to be made deliver- 
able during the vacation ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): By the 57th Order 
framed under the Judicature Acts, no 
pleadings can be either delivered or 
amended in the Long Vacation, except 
by the order of the Court or a Judge. 
With respect, however, to pleadings in 
cases designed for trial at the Assize in- 
tended to be held in October at Leeds, it 
is clear, I think, that the vacation Judge 
will give the requisite orders. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)— 
ACTION FOR LIBEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called to the evidence given before Mr. 
Woodlock, one of the Dublin Divisional 
Police Magistrates, by a Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury to inquire 
into the constitution and organization of 
the Board of Works in Ireland, and de- 
posed to by him in certain criminal pro- 
ceedings instituted by Mr. Lefroy, ma- 
nager of the Queen’s Printing Office in 
Dublin, against Mr. Burnside, proprietor 
of ‘‘Saunders’ Irish Daily News,’’ to 
have informations returned for libel; 
and, whether the manner in which an 
advance copy of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s Report was obtained and pub- 
lished is in accordance with the rules 
and practices of this House, or was ap- 
proved of by the Chairman and other 
Members ofthe Departmental Committee ; 
and, if not, whether any and what steps 
will be taken to prevent a recurrence of 
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such proceedings, which have already 
led to litigation and other inconve- 
niences ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, Iam aware that criminal proceed- 
ings have been instituted by the manager 
of the Queen’s Printing Office in Ireland 
against the proprietor of Sawnders’s Trish 
Daily News. The case having been sent 
forward for trial, the hon. Member will 
not expect me to make any comments on 
it pending the decision of a Court of 
Justice ; but I may say that nothing, so 
far as I am aware, has been done con- 
trary to the Rules of this House or con- 
trary to the approval of any Member of 
the Committee with whose Report the 
present proceedings are connected. 


CONGRESS OF BERLIN—GREECE. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have become aware of the in- 
tention of the Porte to refuse to arrange 
with Greece for the rectification of 
frontiers approved by the Congress of 
Berlin ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not aware of 
any such intention on the part of the 
Porte. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I beg 
to give Notice that either to-morrow or 
Wednesday, upon a stage of the Appro- 
priation Bill, I will call attention to the 
refusal of the Porte to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the Congress at Berlin with 
regard to Greece, which Her Majesty’s 
Government seem to be unaware of. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE FLEET 
IN THE DARDANELLES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House when Her 
Majesty’s Government intend removing 
the Fleet, now under the command of 
Admiral Hornby, from the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: The British Fleet will be re- 
moved from the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople at the same time as the 
Russian Forces are removed, which I 
hope will be soon. 


Mr. Isaac 
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NAVY—THE CHANNEL AND PARTI. 
CULAR SERVICE SQUADRONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, The nature of the 
summer sea-going manoeuvres, in which 
the officers and men of the Channel and 
Reserve Squadrons have been exercised ; 
if they have been exercised in the work- 
ing of submarine, harbour, and sea- 
going torpedoes, and in the landing of 
men, guns, and stores, and other duties 
incident to a state of war; and, if the 
officers have been practically educated 
in procuring a knowledge of coast navi- 
gation on both shores of the English 
Channel, North Sea, and Baltic? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have not, 
Sir, been able to refer to the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of these Fleets. in 
order to ascertain the particulars which 
the hon. Member asks for; but the 
Channel Squadron has done good duty 
in the Mediterranean during the last 
three months, and its services are well 
known through the medium of the 
Press. Both the Commanders-in-Chief 
of the Mediterranean and also of the 
Particular Service Squadrons are officers 
of distinguished merit, who thoroughly 
well know how to exercise their men 
and their ships in all the evolutions in- 
cident to warfare; and I assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the Admiralty—and I 
think this House also—have perfect 
confidence in these officers. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that in conse- 
quence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should call attention to 
the matter early next Session. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POOR LAW AMENDMENT 
ACT (1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS (for Mr. 
Mettor) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, considering that 
this House on two occasions has unani- 
mously insisted on disagreeing to the 
Amendments made by The Lords to the 
Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) 
Amendment Bill, he can explain the 
position in which the Bill now stands; 
and, whether he can state if any, and 
what, steps should be be taken to bring 
about its reconsideration by the Lords? 
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Tux CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to say that the 
state of this matter has now become such 
that its further re-consideration appears 
to be impossible. The Bill has been 
twice before this House, and twice this 
House has agreed to disagree with the 
Lords’ Amendments. The question has 
been twice argued in the House of 
Lords, where the Government, I am 
informed by my Colleagues, did what 
they could to support the view of the 
House of Commons, but were outvoted 
on two occasions; and the Bill is now, I 
believe, dead. Therefore, I apprehend 
nothing more can be done in the present 
Session. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Bill, 
though not one of the first importance, 
was one in which a very large number 
of people took an interest. He was 
rather surprised to hear that in conse- 
quence of the disagreement between the 
two Houses the Bill came to an end. 
Generally the result of a disagreement 
was a Conference. He did not know 
whether the Government considered the 
Bill unworthy of a Conference. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think that all I can do is to 
appeal to the Speaker on a point of 
Order. No doubt, this matter is one of 
importance ; and, as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, we should be anxious 
to give the Bill any chance of being 
accepted by the House of Lords. If it 
isin accordance with the Rules of Par- 
liament that a Conference between the 
two Houses should be held, that course 
night be followed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the Motion 
of the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Mellor), the House insisted on dis- 
agreeing with the Lords’ Amendments, 
and thereupon the Bill was dropped. If 
the hon. Member had thought proper he 
could have invited the House to appoint 
a Conference; but on neither occasion 
when the Lords’ Amendments were be- 
fore the House was such a course taken. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ddan iipati 
EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL, 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
[pitt 296.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sim CHARLES W. DILKE, who had 
the following Motion on the Paper :— 
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“ That this House regrets that legislation with 
regard to Corrupt Practices at Elections has not 
taken place in the course of the present Ses- 
sion,”’ 


Continuance Bill. 


said, he did not, under the circum- 
stances, intend to move his Resolution ; 
but he would point out that this Bill 
contained a renewal of the Corrupt 
Practices Act now in force. Last year 
he had called attention to the negligence 
of Her Majesty’s Government in rela- 
tion to Corrupt Practices at Elections. 
During the present year there had been 
no legislation on that question, although 
the hours of polling and the subject of 
registration had been dealt with. For 
the last three years they had had pro- 
mises from the Government on the mat- 
ter, and not only had those promises 
been made, but they had been made in 
very direct terms on three several occa- 
sions by the Home Secretary, the Attor- 
ney General, and the Leader of the 
House respectively, and yet the Bill 
dealing with the subject had not been 
introduced until the last week of the 
Session. He did not think that was a 
proper way of dealing with a large and 
serious question ; and he hoped to re- 
ceive from the Government a promise of 
such a character on this occasion that 
they would be ashamed to meet the 
House next year without having it car- 
ried out. The Bill now before the House 
proposed to continue in its present ob- 
jectionable state the law regarding the 
employment of cabs, when it was noto- 
rious that at every Election that law was 
broken, and the sooner it was made clear 
the better. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS reminded 
the House that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of 1875, 
which was carried by a majority of 11 
to 5, was that Election Petitions should 
be tried by more than one Judge, and 
that no seat should be vacated upon an 
allegation of corrupt practices, except 
by a decision of two Judges. There 
were strong reasons for supposing that 
the Government did not intend to pro- 
pose a measure to give effect to that re- 
commendation. He wished to call at- 
tention to a short Return, from which 
hon. Members might form their own 
opinions as to the desirability of leaving 
the liberties and privileges of constitu- 
encies at the mercy of the decisions of 
Judges from whom there was no appeal. 
It was a Return showing the number of 
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cases in which the decisions of single 
Judges in Chancery had been reversed 
on appeal; and the statistics proved that 
out of 253 decisions given, between 
January 1, 1877, and March 4, 1878, 
only 106 had remained undisturbed by 
superior Courts. Such, then, was the 
fallibility of single Judges. It was to 
be noticed that the Act had been origin- 
ally passed for only three years; and 
he thought that now that it had been 
seven times renewed by a Continuance 
Bill, in spite of the strongest evidence 
for its discontinuance, the Government 
ought to have introduced a measure of 
reform. He trusted that during the 
Recess the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would apply his vigorous and 
practical mind to the matter. 

Mr. O’CONOR called attention to the 
continuance of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill. Although it was expected in 1874 
that something effectual would be done 
in the matter of corrupt practices, no- 
thing was attempted, for a new Govern- 
ment came into Office, and the matter 
was forgotten in the excitement of Elec- 
tion Petitions. Great dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the inaction of the Govern- 
ment in the matter. In 1875 they pro- 
mised to introduce a Bill. The pro- 
mised Bill, however, did not make its 
appearance that year. Indeed, it was 
not until the 8th of August, 1876, that 
a Bill appeared on the subject, and that 
entirely ignored the chief recommenda- 
tions of a Select Committee that had sat 
on the subject. The Home Secretary, 
who had charge of the Bill, stated that 
his object in introducing the measure at 
so late a period of the Session was that 
it might be considered in the Recess. 
It was a very comprehensive Bill. It 
was that Bill which made permanent 
the system which was established in 
1868. Last year he asked the hon. and 
learned Attorney General whether he 
intended to introduce the same Bill as 
the previous year; and he replied that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to substantially introduce the same Bill. 
He (Mr. O’Conor) was, however, as- 
tonished to find, after this assurance, that 
an entirely different Bill was introduced 
—a Bill, in fact, for continuing for two 
years more the Act of 1868. That Bill 
was introduced in May, but never passed 
the second reading. They had not now 
any opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion, and he thought it time that some 


Mr. Charles Lewis 
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steps should be taken to put an end to 
this farce which was going on. He 
hoped, if the Government did not show 
greater aptitude next Session, that some 
private Member would force on the gub. 
ject by the introduction of a Bill. 

Mr. HOPWOOD criticized the con. 
tinuance of one section of the Salmon 
Fisheries Act of 1861, by which the 
Government were enabled to appoint 
Inspectors under the Act. These gentle- 
men, who were originally appointed for 
three years, had neither powers nor 
duties of an important character, and he 
could not understand why an ineffectual 
Act should be continued. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Gir 
Joun Hotxer) said, there could be no 
doubt that a Committee was appointed 
-in 1875 to consider the whole question, 
and that they presented a Report; but 
they were not unanimous except on one 
point, and on other points their views 
were not in accord with the opinions of 
the Government. The Government were, 
however, convinced that some of the 
suggestions made by the Committee 
should be adopted. A promise was cer- 
tainly made that a Bill should be intro- 
duced in 1876, and, if his memory 
served him, a Bill was introduced at a 
tolerably early part of the Session; but, 
owing to the state of Business, it could 
not be advanced so as to afford an 
opportunity for having the subject dis- 
cussed. He promised to re-introduce 
the measure in the Session of 1877; but 
a good deal of time was then occupied— 
he did not care to say how—and his in- 
tentions could not be carried into effect. 
When, he might add, he promised to 
bring in another Bill this Session, he 
fully intended to perform that promise; 
but, owing to circumstances over which 
he had no control, he was unable to give 
it practical effect. It was thought right 
that where a candidate had been guilty 
of personal bribery, and where that 
bribery would subject him to grievous 
penalties under the 43rd section of the 
Act of 1868, there should be some further 
remedy given to him, and that he should 
have an opportunity of appealing, not 
only upon questions of law, but also upon 
questions of fact; and he was directed 
to introduce provisions in the Govern- 
ment Bill to that effect. In consequence 





of that alteration, and other matters to 
which he need not refer, he had been 
unable to fulfil his promise as he should 
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have liked, or to bring forward the Bill 
until the other day; and if he had done 
so, no opportunity could have been af- 
forded for discussion on the subject, in 
consequence of the time which had to be 
given to the debates on the Eastern 
Question, and other questions of im- 
portance. He would do his best to 
secure an early discussion on the subject 
next Session; and when that discussion 
was obtained, no doubt hon. Gentlemen 
who entertained strong views on the 
question would strongly express them. 
He would further observe that if the 
Committee were right in the views which 
they took, the Government were wrong ; 
for, with regard to their principal re- 
commendation—thatan Election Petition 
should in future be tried before two 
Judges, instead of one—the Government 
differed from them in opinion, inasmuch 
as they believed that the present tri- 
bunal for the trial of those Petitions 
had, in the main, worked satisfactorily. 
It was desirable that cases affecting the 
seats of Members of Parliament should 
be disposed of quickly; and, generally 
speaking, the questions of fact which 
were raised were exceedingly simple, 
and there was no difficulty in dealing 
with them once intelligible principles 
had been laid down with reference to 
what did and what did not constitute 
agency, and some other matters. On 
questions of law there was an appeal; 
but he certainly felt—and the feeling 
was shared by the Government—that 
where a candidate was pronounced by 
the decision of an Election Judge to be 
guilty of personal bribery, and where 
such a decision entailed on the candi- 
date the loss of his seat and other 
grievous disabilities and penalties, fixing 
on him a stigma which might last for 
life, there ought to be either a tribunal 


_ consisting of agreater number of Judges, 


or, it might be, ajury trial presided over 
by a Judge, or, what he thought still 
better, a right of appeal. That appeal 
the Government measure proposed to 
give, and he hoped the question would 
be fully discussed next Session. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD hoped the 
Government would deal with the matter 
before a General Election took place, 
which could not be very far distant. 
The question was one of very great im- 
portance. In other cases of importance, 
where questions of fact were left to the 
decision of one Judge, there was in- 
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variably an appeal, subject to certain 
limitations; and surely the question of 
unseating a Member for personal bribery 
was one of sufficient importance to justify 
an appeal even on matters of fact. There 
would be no difficulty in forming a tri- 
bunal which would be satisfactory to the 
country. He had himself a doubt as to 
whether two Judges would be better 
than one, because, when they differed in 
opinion, the trial would prove inope- 
rative; but he suggested that there 
might be two Assessors appointed to act 
with the Judge in trying questions of 
fact, or that there should be a right of 
new trial on application to a Court con- 
sisting of several Judges—it being ne- 
cessary, aS in other cases, in order to 
obtain a new trial, to show that the de- 
cision in question was against the weight 
ofevidence. What objection could there 
be to introducing some principle of ap- 
peal of that description into the trial of 
Election Petitions? He hoped the Go- 
vernment would take the matter into 
their serious consideration, and that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would, 
in the name and on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, promise to introduce and 
earry a Bill dealing with the subject in 
the course of next Session. 

Mr. BUTT, who had been a Member 
of the Committee of 1875, said, he would 
not long take up the time of the House 
on the subject; but he wished to call 
attention to the position in which the 
question now stood. He did think it 
was a very serious thing to give to one 
Judge the power of inflicting a penalty 
in addition to unseating Members, and 
of disqualifying them from seeking elec- 
tion again in the same Parliament. It 
was contrary to the general principles 
of our law. He was very sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was not 
in his place, because he asked him, in 
the year 1876, not to resort in future to 
the expedient of renewing this measure 
—the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
Practices) Bill—in the ordinary Con- 
tinuance Bill, but to give the House an 
opportunity of discussing the subject ; 
and the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was positive—that it would not be 
placed in the Continuance Bill, but would 
be put forward in such a shape that the 
House would have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the whole question. Were the 


right hon. Gentleman now present, he 
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(Mr. Butt) would ask whether it was 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce into the Bill one of its provisions 
to which many hon. Members objected ? 
He would remind the House of a very 
remarkable instance in connection with 
this matter. In the year 1874, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
quoted from some declarations of Lord 
Salisbury which were made in the House 
of Lords, in which the noble Lord made 
the strongest protest against this system 
of renewing important Bills under the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. At 
that time assurances were given, which 
amounted to a distinct pledge to the 
House, that this system of continuing 
Bills would be dropped, and that no im- 
portant Bills would be thereby renewed. 
In 1877, he (Mr. Butt) again asked the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question on this 
subject, whether he would then give an 
assurance on this matter, and the as- 
surance was repeated; and he did now 
think that before they renewed this Bill 
for another year they ought to have an 
assurance, not from the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, who had the best in- 
tentions in regard to this matter, but 
from the Government, that this Bill 
would be brought forward early next 
Session. For himself, he would rather 
go back to the old system than be sub- 
jected to the present Bill, which, he 
thought, ought to be fairly considered. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT joined 
in the appeal which had been made to 
the Government, that they would give 
some assurance as to this Bill being 
placed in a different position next Ses- 
sion. He did not attribute any blame to 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
who had done all he could to redeem 
his promise ; but the question was one 
of great importance, and ought to be 
dealt with before the General Election, 
which could not be very far off. He 
asked that the Bill might be placed in 
the first rank of Government measures 
next Session, with the intention of then 
re-considering the subject, so that it 
might not be hung up for an indefinite 
period. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was quite ready, on the 
part of the Government, to give the 
assurance which was asked for by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt). He thought it was un- 
doubtedly a matter which ought not to 
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stand over any longer; and although, of 
course, there had been a great jostling 
amongst Bills this Session, and this 
measure could not be brought forward 
in time, he thought he could undertake 
with a good conscience, that the Govern. 
ment would make it one of their first 
measures next year. 

Mr. MONK wished to remind the 
House that a promise had been given 
early in this Session that a Bill for con- 
tinuing and extending the powers of the 
Railway Commissioners Act should be 
brought in this year, and said, that both 
the Railway Commissioners and the 
public interested in the matter were 
extremely anxious that an amending 
Bill should be brought forward, and 
that the powers of the Commissioners 
should not be limited as they were at 
present. He hoped an assurance would 
be given that the whole subject would 
be dealt with next year. 

Viscount SANDON said, that the 
pledges to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred were only conditional. Besides, 
there were two classes of views on the 
subject, some persons being desirous 
thatthe Commission should be abolished, 
while others wished to see its powers en- 
larged. He had thought it better, in 
these circumstances, to postpone legisla- 
tion with regard to it till next year; but 
he hoped early in the Session to bring 
in a Bill dealing with it. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Lords.]—[Brux 275.) 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Mz.J.LOWTHER, in moving that the 
Bill, as amended, be now considered, 
said, he desired to inform the House of 
the names of the Commissioners selected 
under the Bill. Giving them in alpha- 
betical order, they were—The Right 
Hon. John Thomas Ball, the Earl of 








Belmore, Professor Molloy, the O’Conor 
Don, the Right Hon. Christopher Palles, 
Professor Porter, and Professor Salmon. 
These names required no introduction, 
still less any explanation from him. 
Hon. Members, however, might be 
struck with the omission of one name, 


ee he believed all of them would 
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have desired to have seen in the list— 
he meant that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt). He 
regretted to have to inform the House 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
although most desirous, as he always 
had been, to give all the assistance in 
his power to the promotion of the cause 
of education in Ireland, felt himself pre- 
cluded by his multifarious engagements, 
and also, unfortunately, by the state of 
his health, from undertaking the duties 
of a Commissioner. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“Thatthe Bill, as amended, be now taken 
into Consideration.” —(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, who had a 
Notice on the Paper for the consideration 
of the Amendments that day three 
months, said, that the Bill had been 
promised to Parliament in Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech at the commence- 
ment of the Session, and now they were 
asked to discuss some of the main provi- 
sionsof the measure on the 12th of August, 
when a large number of Members had de- 
serted their duty, when there was only an 
attenuated House, and when, if it were 
not for the serried ranks of Irish Mem- 
bers opposite, who had so loyally obeyed 
the call of their distinguished Leader, 
there would hardly be a quorum. Not 
only the House, but the people of Ire- 
land, it seemed to him, had not been 
properly treated by the Government in 
this matter. Unfortunately, the form 
of government of the Episcopal Church 
of Ireland was such that neither by 
Courts, Synod, or meetings, had there 
heen an opportunity of testing the opi- 
nion of that religious Body since the in- 
troduction of the Bill. Upon the second 
reading, the hon. Member for Dun- 
gannon (Mr. T. A. Dickson), speaking 
on behalf of one section of Presbyterians, 
said their support of the measure was all 
but unanimous, and challenged the right 
of himself (Mr. Lewis) to speak as a 
representative of that Body. The hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing he 
had made any such claim. At that 
time, public opinion was doubtful and 
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quiescent; but since the Bill had passed 
Committee a portion of the Protestant 
tommunity of Ireland had not been 
slow to express their opinion upon the 
character of the Bill. On Thursday 
week last the Presbytery of Belfast, 
vhich represented 60 congregations, had, 
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with but one dissentient, passed a vote 
of condemnation of the Bill. The Bally- 
mena Presbytery, also a great centre of 
Presbyterianism in the county of Antrim, 
unanimously condemned it; as did also 
that of Glandermot, near Londonderry. 
But more than that, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, presided over by Dr. Porter, 
one of the most accomplished, expe- 
rienced, and judicious scholars to be found 
in any of the Churches of Ireland, came 
unanimously to a resolution adverse to 
the Bill. That was the product of the 
last few days; and if another month 
could elapse, the measure would have 
received the almost unanimous condem- 
nation of the whole Presbyterian Body, 
which comprised nearly half of the Pro- 
testant communions of Ireland. This 
was the result of the extraordinary 


course which the Government had pur- 
sued, keeping back the Bill until the 


House of Commons was attenuated and 


in the power of the Government, aided 
by their new allies and united Home 
Rule Party. 
the alliance would not be so disastrous 
as some had anticipated; but when they 
saw the Government and the Home 
Rulers shaking hands over the dead body 
of the mixed system of education in Ire- 
land he could not congratulate the House 
or the country upon it. The Government 
in Committee refused to admit anything 
like a real Conscience Clause, wishing 
Clause 7 to be read in that sense, al- 
though it was altogether different to 
that in the English and Scotch Elemen- 
tary Education Acts. 
with public money; because, by the 
Trish Church Disendowment Act, these 
funds were withdrawn from private use, 
and from both the old corporation and 
the new corporation of the Church of 
Ireland. The Disendowment Act, how- 
ever, expressly stated the purposes to 
which those funds should be applied ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), in his speech proposing that 
Act, distinctly refused to allow them to 
be applied to educational purposes, as in 
that case they would be likely to lead to 
sectarian bitterness and party strife. 
The opponents of the Bill had been 
beaten on the point of the Conscience 
Clause and of inspection. 
jection to the measure was that it was a 
direct step towards concurrent endow- 
ment, and therefore was a reversal of 


He hoped the results of 


This Bill dealt 


His third ob- 
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the principle of legislation that had been 
acted upon for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
had suggested that the sting would be 
taken out of the Bill if the results fees 
were dispensed with, and the whole of 
the money spent in Exhibition Prizes. 
How did the Government treat that sug- 
gestion? Not a word was said upon it 
by the Government, and they treated it 
with scorn and indignation. The fact 
was that this Bill was nothing less than 
the precursor of a University Bill drawn 
upon the same lines which had been 
promised to a certain section of that 
House, and to be introduced either next 
year or the year after ; and as it was his 
intention to test the opinion of the House 
on several of the leading Amendments, 
he would not waste 10 minutes by asking 
the House to divide at this stage. With 
reference to those Amendments, he would 
read an extract from a letter of the 5th 
of August, and dated from this august 
Assembly, from the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), which 
had called back the Irish Members from 
their Recess in such numbers. The 
letter said— 

“‘ You will perceive by the Notice Paper that 

the opponents of the Bill will endeavour to se- 
cure its rejection; but, failing that, to carry 
certain sectarian Amendments—[Mr. Burr: 
Hear, hear!]—which will entirely change the 
character of the measure.” 
He would relieve the hon. and learned 
Member from any apprehension on the 
first point, by stating that at present he 
should not divide the House against the 
Bill; but should it pass the present stage 
without amendment, he should feel it his 
duty to give hon. Members an opportunity 
of voting against the Bill by moving its 
rejection on the third reading. He 
denied that the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice was of a sectarian cha- 
racter. It was a mere copy, mutatis 
mutandis, of the Conscience Clause, in 
the English Elementary Act of 1870. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendments 
are not before the House. The hon. 
Member must confine himself to the 
Question. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
had no intention of discussing the 
Amendments. He only wished to say 
their object was to keep an open door 
for every one of these schools; to protect 
the pupils from proselytism when there ; 
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and to make sure they would have ql] 
the advantages from the expenditure of 
those public funds to which all classes 
were alike entitled. The Government 
had now, at the last moment, under the 
great pressure which had been put upon 
them, given the House the names of the 
Commissioners. He only knew tho 
gentlemen named in a very general and 
public way; and, on the whole, he 
thought they might be taken as a fair 
representation of public opinion, with 
the exception that whereas there were 
three Roman Catholics and three Epis- 
copalians on the Commission there was 
but one Presbyterian, although the 
Presbyterian Body comprised half the 
Protestant population. But although 
he might disagree from the leading prin- 
ciplesof the Bill, he was satisfied that Her 
Majesty’s Government had introduced it 
with the most bond fide intention to im- 
prove intermediate education in Ireland. 
In his opinion, it was a mistake not to 
require each State-aided school in Ire- 
land to receive day boarders, who should 
be admitted at certain times when there 
would be no fear of proselytism by either 
religious teaching, services, or symbols. 
He objected to the measure, however, 
not so much in itself, but because of 
what it led to; and the Roman Catholics 
themselves looked upon it as the be- 
ginning of a system of direct endow- 
ment of denominational education. A 
Belfast paper, which had been sent 
anonymously to him, stated— 


“Tt is, no doubt, a fact that the Roman 
Catholics will reap large advantages from the 
Bill; but their anxiety is more as to what it 
promises than as to what it gives—the richer 
gifts of which it is the herald—for this Bill 
does not cover the whole ground. It is the 
mere fringe; but before the larger questions 
come to be settled, the people will be educated.” 


Yes; educated by a Tory Government— 
by the successors of the late Lord Derby, 
who introduced the mixed system. 
Would the Government throw away this 
splendid heritage, which was connected 
with no particular Party, and deli- 
berately break down the hedge which 
surrounded it? The Government now 
had an opportunity of repudiating any 
such policy, and he hoped they would 
avail themselves of it. He was led to 
understand that this Bill was likely to 
be the precursor of a University Bill 
It did a good thing in a bad way. That 
being so, the duty rested with those who 
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thought there was something to be pre- 
served in the education of Ireland to 
resist the measure. Members had been 
taken by surprise at the end of the Ses- 
sion, in being asked to reverse the policy 
sanctioned by Parliament for many 
years. For himself, whatever might be 
the result, he would never regret having 
lifted up his humble voice in striving to 
induce the House to amend the Bill in a 
most important direction. Even though 
he should vote alone, he would give his 
vote against what he considered was the 
beginning of a downward and perilous 


course. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Dungannon (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson), who was unavoidably absent, 
had written to him to explain that what 
he stated on the second reading was that 
it was a most remarkable—he would not 
say a suspicious—fact, but a fact emi- 
nently worthy of the attention of the 
House, that of all the Irish Presbyterian 
Gentlemen sitting in that House, not 
one could be procured to get up and 
attack this measure except the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry, who was not himself an Irish 
Presbyterian. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Charles Lewis) had again 
referred to the fact that he, having on 
the second reading of the Bill trespassed 
on the indulgence of the House for some 
considerable time, did not feel himself 
justified in making another speech when 
the discussion did not extend to a late 
period of the evening. Ona subsequent 
occasion, he explained that no disrespect 
or disecourtesy was intended either to 
him or to any other Member of the House 
bythe course he had adopted. His hon. 
Friend had, however, now repeated the 
allegation that he was wanting in re- 
spect to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). 
Indeed, his hon. Friend said he had 
treated the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman with scorn and indigna- 
tion, Now, he entirely demurred to the 
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by making a reply to a speech with 
almost every sentence of which he him- 
self agreed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY spoke in 
high terms of the appointment of the 
Members of the Board, stating that they 
were gentlemen of general ability, who 
possessed the confidence of the country, 
and who had had large experience in 
dealing with public questions. This 
matter of public confidence in the Com- 
missioners was, he considered, of far 
greater importance than many hon. 
Members supposed; and he believed 
that they enjoyed the thorough confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland. It 
ought to be remembered that former 
educational schemes had failed in Ire- 
land, because they were not brought in 
in a proper manner. In regard to the 
present scheme, he thought that the 
Government had acted wisely in most of 
what they had done. He quite joined 
in the regret of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) as to 
the absence of a Presbyterian Member 
on the Board. He suggested, with great 
deference, that there ought to be two 
paid Commissioners appointed—one of 
whom should be a Catholic, and another 
should be a member of one of the Pro- 
testant forms of religion—and he thought 
it was due to the Presbyterians that 
one of their number should be appointed. 
The great opposition to this Bill had 
come from a certain section of the Pres- 
byterians in the North; but he, speak- 
ing there as a Catholic, begged to say 
that the spirit of liberality and fairness 
in which its provisions would be exer- 
cised would show that the suspicions 
entertained of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen were unfounded. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the House 
was greatly indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry for having again 
pointed out the direction in which this 
Bill went. He(Mr. Newdegate) did not 
desire to withhold a single shilling of 
the proposed grant from the encourage- 
ment of intermediate education in Ire- 





application of those terms. In point of 
fact, the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a warm eulogy of almost every 
line of the Bill. It was an expression, 
exchoed by those who sat around him, 
of gratitude to the Government for 
having dealt with this question. In 
these circumstances, he felt he should 


land; but this was a case in which it 
was possible to season a gift with what 
might be fairly described as an element 
of poison. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry spoke of the Amendments he 
had attempted to make in the Bill in 
Committee ; but he had said nothing of 
the Amendment which was moved by 
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Courtney) —an Amendment which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) intended to submit to 
the House in the present stage of the 
Bill. That Amendment was directed 
against the latter part of the Bill, with- 
out interfering with the first and the 
main principle of the Bill—the proposed 
foundation of scholarships and rewards 
for the acquisition of knowledge by the 
middle classes of Ireland. With that, 
the Amendment he intended to propose 
would not interfere; but it struck at the 
second part of the Bill, which proposed 
the payment by results to the managers 
of schools in which successful candidates 
for prizes were educated. Let the House 
observe the principle which was involved 
in this proposal. Fifty, at least, of the 
schools which it was proposed by this 
Bill to endow were known to be Con- 
ventual or Monastic Institutions, and 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), when alluding to this 
subject in 1874, said that he did not 
urge this proposal of payment to the 
managers of these schools, because that 
must inevitably raise the question of 
concurrent endowment. The Lord 
Chancellor, in proposing this Bill ‘‘else- 
where,”’ said that it was directly con- 
nected with future measures for what 
he called ‘‘ University Reform in Ire- 
land.”” Therefore, if the principle of 
concurrent endowment was allowed to 
remain in this Bill, that was obviously 
the principle which it was intended to 
transfer to University Education in Ire- 
land. This they had on the authority of 
the author of the Bill himself. Now, he 
had given Notice of an Amendment, 
upon which he should presently ask the 
opinion of the House, and he desired to 
repeat that his object was that the 
principle of the Maynooth Grant should 
not be renewed; but that the principle 
upon which the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land were founded should be adhered to 
and extended by the operation of this 
Bill. He remembered the establishment 
of the Maynooth Grant in 1845. He re- 
membered, also, the establishment of 
the Queen’s Colleges. For nearly 30 
years the Maynooth Grant continued to 
be a bone of contention and a source of 
discord. The principle upon which the 
Queen’s Colleges were founded was com- 
pletely different, was thoroughly con- 
sistent with the principle of the Irish 
national system of primary education ; 
though the Queen’s Colleges had not 
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been so successful as they might have 
been, but for the bitter opposition of the 
successor of the lamented Archbishop 
Murray, the enlightened Roman Catho. 
lic Archbishop, who consented to the 
principle of the Queen’s Colleges. Had 
it not been for the bitter opposition of 
Cardinal Cullen, those Colleges would 
have been more successful than they 
had been; still, they had been successful, 
But the principle introduced in the latter 
part of this Bill was a different principle, 
It was the principle of the Maynooth 
Grant; it was fraught with all the dis. 
turbing influences which had been inci- 
dent to the existence of that Grant; until 
at last, for the sake of peace, Parlia- 
ment commuted it under the Act for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland ; com- 
muted it under a promise that the prin- 
ciple of it should no more be renewed 
than the principle of the establishment 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
He looked upon this portion of the Bill 
with the deepest suspicion, and for this 
reason—that it was the sequence to a 
system of agitation in this House—a 
system of agitation which Parliament 
had had reason to lament; a system of 
obstruction in this House which had 
taken the place of external agitation, 
and had proved highly detrimental to 
the character of the House. With the 
permission of the House, he would state 
a little more fully why he objected to 
the proposed renewal of the principle of 
the Maynooth Grant, as contained in 
this Bill, remembering that, out of the 
House, and especially in Ireland, it 
would be represented that this conces- 
sion was the fruit of agitation, the fruit 
of obstruction. How did Mr. 0’Connell 
receive the intelligence, in 1845, that 
the Maynooth Grant was to be enlarged 
and made permanent by Sir Robert 
Peel? He (Mr. Newdegate) had quoted 
the passage which he was about to read 
before in that House ; but he would now 
quote it again. Mr. O’Connell received 
a copy of the Maynooth Bill in Concilia- 
tion Hall, where he had organized the 
Repeal agitation, and these were the 
terms in which he expressed his grati- 
tude— 


“T would not, I confess, go to this length 
when I came into this room to-day ; for T hada 
little inkling that there was some trick under 
all this liberality; but my friend, Dr. Gray, 
brought me the Act of Parliament, and I read 
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++» my seat here, and I proclaim it excellent 
inal if parts. ee PBut is this to make 
us give up agitation? [Cries of ‘No; we will 
die first,’ and cheers.| Ido not mean to quarrel 
with anyone who differs in opinion from me on 
any subject ; still less am I inclined to quarrel 
with anyone who thinks with me that it was 
the Repeal agitation that produced this change 
in Sir Robert Peel with reference to Maynooth. 
Cheers.) Agitation, I thank you. foncere 
eneiliation Hall, Iam obliged to you. [ Cheers. 
Repeal Association, Maynooth ought to pray for 
you. [Loud cheering.] There is a story told of 
the officers of the Irish Brigade. As long as 
a young man who came into the French Army, 
as a cadet, conducted himself well, he was left a 
cadet; so they always found it necessary to be- 
come a little riotous to get promoted to the rank 
of officer. [Laughter.]” 


[Cheers from the Irish Benches.] Yes, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) perfectly understood 
that cheer. Mr. O’Connell continued— 


““We, in Conciliation Hall, represent the 
officer. The Irish cadets understand the policy 
of misconducting themselves. This is a boon to 
us to misbehave in future, and we are too honest 
not to give them the price for their money. 
[Cheers and Laughter.] When they tell us that 
we should thank Sir Robert Peel, and the 200 
myrmidons that go with him from one side of 
the House to the other, I say, Thank Conci- 
liation Hall! Thank Agitation! [Cheers.]”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told the House the 
other day that he had viewed obstruction 
in the House more leniently than most 
men; and he (Mr. Newdegate) defied 
the right hon. Gentleman to escape from 
the inference which would be drawn in 
Ireland, that this renewal of the prin- 
ciple of the Maynooth Grant—this con- 
nection of the administration of public 
money with the internal system and dis- 
aipline of Monastic and Conventual In- 
stitutions—had been made in the same 
sense as Mr. O’Connell understood the 
gift of the Grant to Maynooth. He re- 
membered that the speech of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the passing of the Maynooth 
Bill were followed by two years of such 
outrage in Ireland, such an amount of 
murder, and such a disgraceful condi- 
tion that, although he (Mr. Newdegate) 
voted against a Coercion Bill when it 
was first proposed by Sir Robert Peel, he 
was compelled to vote for a similar Bill 
in 1847. Now this, he contended, was 
the amari aliquid in the Bill before the 
House. He would willingly promote 


intermediate education in Ireland; but 
ifthe Government were about to renew 
the principle of the Maynooth Grant, 
the connection of their officers with 
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the methods of teaching and discipline 
of these Roman Catholic institutions, 
there was some reason for the Earl of 
Beaconsfield appealing to the Conserva- 
tive deputations who lately waited upon 
him to suppress what he indicated as 
eccentricities, and to apply themselves 
to the organization of opinion, and so 
manifest their devotion to him per- 
sonally, that he might be able to do any- 
thing and go anywhere. They might 
now havea shrewd suspicion of the sense 
of which this advice was given, and of 
the direction in which the Earl of Bea- 
consfield was going. He trusted, how- 
ever, that when the House proceeded 
with the further consideration of the 


Bill, Her Majesty’s Government would 
yet be disposed to free the measure then 
under consideration from the principle 
of the Maynooth Grant, which was 
directly involved in that part of the Bill 
which came under the deceptive term of 
‘payment by results.” 
Government might be disposed to con- 
cede the Amendment, which he, as a 
humble, but consistently Conservative, 
Member of that House, intended to pro- 
pose; but if they did not, they might 
rely upon it that they had not heard the 
last of that which, sooner or later, they 
would find to be a fatal 


He hoped the 


gift. 
Sm JOHN LESLIE considered that 


the names of the Commissioners would 
give general satisfaction to the people 
of Ireland. He did not share in those 
exaggerated fears which were expressed 
by the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) or the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate), in regard to this question of in- 
termediate education, but looked upon 
the system as one of progress and en- 
lightenment. 
hope to see the measure carried out in 
the spirit in which it was conceived, and 
that it should not be allowed to drift in 
the same direction as the National School 
Board had allowed the national system 
to drift, which was away from its funda- 
mental rules, and, as he thought in that 
instance, to the great disadvantage of 
education in some parts of the country. 


He looked forward with 


Mr. COURTNEY, in reply to the 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, pointed out 
that the most striking part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had been 
directed to the payment of result fees. 
The Chief Secretary had stated that the 
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speech did not touch the vital principle 
of the Bill. He therefore hoped, when 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
came to be discussed, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would be prepared to strike 
out the section of the Bill authorizing 
the payment of such fees. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he should 
be delighted to see intermediate educa- 
tion introduced into Ireland to all classes 
and to all religions; but it seemed to 
him that if the Bill was intended for the 
benefit of those who could not send their 
children a long distance to be educated, 
the object sought would not be gained. 
He considered the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy ) rather extraordinary—that one of 
the two paid Commissioners should be a 
Roman Catholic and the other a Pres- 
byterian, thus excluding every member 
of the disestablished Church from any 
share in the administration of the funds 
which were originally the property of 
the Church to which he himself belonged. 
He was afraid that the system of pay- 
ment by results would have this effect— 
that the teachers would direct all their 
attention to the clever boys, to the neg- 
lect of the great body of the pupils. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD con- 
gratulated the Government upon having 
introduced a Bill which seemed to satisfy 
almost everybody. He hoped they would 
follow it up by a measure providing for 
denominational education and the en- 
dow ment of a Catholic University. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


New Clause (Reports and accounts), 
—(Mr. James Lowther,\—brought up, and 
read the first and second time, and 
added. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS moved the 


following clause :— 


(Regulations for conduct of schools.) 


“The Board shall not make any payment to 
the managers of any school, unless it shall be 
satisfied of the compliance of the managers of 
such school with the following conditions :— 

“*(1.) It shall not be required, as a condition, 

of any child being addmitted into or con- 
tinuing in the school that he shall attend 
or abstain from attending any place of reli- 
gious worship, or that he shall attend any 
religious observance or any instruction in 
religious subjects in the school or elsewhere 
from which observance or instruction he 
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may be withdrawn by the parent, or that 
he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend 
the school on any day exclusively set apart 
for religious observance by the religious 
body to which his parent belongs; 

‘(2.) The time or times during which any 
religious observance is practised, or instruc. 
tion in religious subjects is given at an 
meeting of the school, shall be either at the 
beginning or at the end, or at the beginnin 
and the end of such meeting, and shall be 
inserted in a time table to be approved by 
the Board, and to be kept permanently and 
conspicuously affixed in every schoolroom 
and any scholar may be withdrawn by his 
parent from such observances or instruction 
without forfeiting any of the other benefits 
of the school.” 


- 


The hon. Member said, he should think 
it his duty to take the opinion of the 
House on the clause. It was taken 
almost verbatim from the Elementary 
Education Act, and, therefore, came with 
an imprimatur which, at all events, 
would be satisfactory. What had the 
Legislature done to give effect to the 
Conscience Clause in England and Seot- 
land? The Conscience Clause —or, 
rather, the Conscience Regulation—in 
Ireland did not exist upon legislation, 
but upon the rules and regulations made 
by the National Board. The regula- 
tions under. the management of the 
Board system in Ireland as regarded 
elementary education were so generally 
analogous to those in operation in Eng- 
land and Scotland, that one might ven- 
ture to regard them all as under one 
heading. They required that the time 
set apart for religious worship and reli- 
gious observance should be either at the 
commencement or at the end, or partly at 
the commencement and partly at the 
end, and that the rest of the day should 
be solely devoted to secular education. 
The first part of the clause said that no 
payment should be made to the mana- 
gers of any school unless the Board 
should be satisfied that no pupil at the 
school should be permitted to remain in 
attendance at any religious instruction 
which the parents would not sanction. 
If it was intended to set apart a certain 
portion of the day, what was the diff. 
culty in saying so in so many words? 
It was intended to give the parent appa- 
rent protection without any real protec- 
tion being afforded. For all that ap- 
peared in that clause, there might not be 
a single school in Ireland receiving 
benefits under this Act which was not 
purely of a denominational character; 
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ereas the policy of the Legislature 
=_ the English and Scotch Act, and 
the Irish national system, had been to 
keep open every school endowed with 
ublic money, so that it might be avail- 
able by members of every religious de- 
nomination. He would assume that the 
Government wished to keep up the 
principle upon which the Legislature 
had uniformly acted—that where public 
money was voted for school purposes, it 
should be open to the whole commu- 
nity; but this clause did not attempt 
anything of that kind, and in its present 
shambling form, it seemed as if it had 
been framed for the express purpose of 
not meeting-the case. At a deputation 
to the Lord Chancellor, the statement 
was made that the clause had been 
framed on the precedents of the en- 
dowed schools; but these precedents 
dealt with private endowments, and the 
State had no right to interfere with 
them. The Irish Church Act of 1869 
required that the Church surplus should 
be, in the main, appropriated for the 
relief of persons suffering from unavoid- 
able calamity or misfortune. That di- 
rectly pointed to the relief of lunatics, 
or persons suffering from intense poverty 
and distress. If it had been applied in 
that manner, it would have relieved the 
rates; and, therefore, in taking that 
money and appropriating it for that 
purpose, they were only trifling, shifting 
it from one portion of the national pocket 
te the other; but the Irish Church was 
treated as a corporation of a private cha- 
racter, which ought to be disendowed. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that they 
were dealing with it much in the same 
way as if they were voting so much of 
the grant to Maynooth for the purposes 
of public education. He asked the 
House, accordingly, to pass a real Con- 
science Clause, not one which was a 
mere name and a shadow. There was 
no provision in the Bill requiring any 
school to be kept open or to receive a 
single day scholar. 

Mz. MORGAN LLOYD, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that while it had 
always been part of his political creed 
that there should be no distinction be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, he was 
not prepared to say that Catholics should 
have advantages which Protestants did 
hot enjoy in any part of the United 
Kingdom. The clause was found to 
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could not conceive any reason why it 
should not be applied to Ireland. The 
clause in the Bill was not a Conscience 
Clause at all. It wasamere sham. It 
was competent, as the Bill now stood, to 
shut a school in the face of any pupil 
whose parents objected to the religious 
observances in the school, and so to 
exclude him altogether. 


New Clause—(Mr. Charles Lewis,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. J. P. CORRY said, that knowing 
the feeling which existed amongst the 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland, 
he felt bound to support the Amend- 
ment. No doubt, the Bill was intro- 
duced to improve intermediate educa- 
tion; but he thought that no child 
should be shut out of the benefit of the 
grants made under the Bill. That 
could not be secured unless the Con- 
science Clause was made ‘stringent ; and 
he should therefore support his hon. 
Friend if he went to a division, which 
he hoped he would do. 

Mr. GREGORY opposed the clause. 
The names of the Commissioners had 
been received with universal approval, 
and he thought they might be trusted 
to carry out the Act. He did not be- 
lieve the Bill contained the principle on 
which the Maynooth Grant was made. 
It was a Bill for the promotion of inter- 
mediate education in Ireland, and as such 
must necessarily deal with boarding 
schools as well as day schools. The 
proposed new clause said that no school 
could enter into the competitions pro- 
vided under the Bill if the children re- 
ceiving instruction in such school were 
compelled to attend any place of reli- 
gious worship.. He ventured to think 
there was hardly any boarding school 
in this country, and he presumed it was 
the same in Ireland, where the children 
were not compelled to attend some place 
of religious worship, generally such as 
their parents chose; and, therefore, if 
the clause was adopted, it would have 
the effect. of shutting out from the com- 
petitions any child brought up in a 
school where religious worship was re- 
quired. 

Masor NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
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had more than once informed the House 
they were dealing with public money. 
Just as the county rates in Galway were 
public money, the Church funds were 
public money; but in the sense that it 
was Imperial money the Church surplus 
was not public money. It was Irish 
money, raised in Ireland; and he 
thought, therefore, that it should be 
exclusively devoted to Irish objects, and 
that in its disposal deference should be 
made to the wishes of the Irish people. 
Now, he might remind the House that 
when the Bill was in Committee an 
Amendment to the effect proposed by 
the hon. Member was rejected by 50 
Irish Members to 3. He believed that 
the Conscience Clause as it stood in the 
Bill would be quite sufficient for the 
protection of children ; and that the only 
result of adopting the clause suggested 
by the hon. Member would be to harass 
Catholic schools. There was a large 
Protestant population in Londonderry 
and Belfast; but there was a much 
smaller one in the three towns of Gal- 
way, Tuam, and Ballinasloe. In each 
of these towns there was a Protestant 
school, and the Protestants would not be 
forced to send their children to Catholic 
schools. In such circumstances, the new 
clause could have no useful object. It 
was said that Presbyterians were anxious 
for mixed education; but it was not 
shown that they were placed at any 
disadvantage by the Conscience Clause 
already provided. It was all very well 
for Presbyterians to have less objection 
than others to mixed education; but 
that was no reason why they should 
force it on others. He believed that 
the Roman Catholics would hardly get 
their fair share of the grants to be made 
under the Bill, if that share were tested 
by numbers. With a few exceptions, 
hon. Gentlemen did not object to the 
Roman Catholics deriving this assist- 
ance; and he hoped the House would 
reject an Amendment which would be 
fatal to the efficiency of the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY repudiated the 
idea that those who approved of the 
Amendment desired to harass Catholic 
schools. It was an utterly unfounded 
accusation. Nothing could be further 
from his own thoughts than any such 
intention. The imputation came with a 
bad grace from those who advocated 
equal laws for England and Ireland, 
seeing that the clause was already in 
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operation in England. To say that the 
same principle should not be applied to 
Ireland was to deny that the property 
derived from the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was not public property 
which it was asserted to be at the time 
the Act was carried. When it was said 
that it was peculiarly Irish property 
because it was paid by Irish land, it 
must be remembered that the majority 
of those who paid it would not derive 
any benefit from the Bill, for they did 
not belong to the Roman Catholic or 
the Presbyterian Churches. 

Smr. WILLIAM HARCOURT fully 
admitted that the surplus of the dis- 
established Irish Church ‘was public 
property, and also that, as it was derived 
from Irish sources, it should be applied 
to Irish purposes; and the only question 
was, how wasit to be applied? No doubt 
there had been in this country a strong 
feeling in favour of an undenominational 
system of elementary education; but Par- 
lament established what was substan- 
tially a denominational system, and that 
fact materially altered his views asto what 
ought to be done in regard to Ireland. 
He could be no party to pressing upon 
the people of the latter country a system 
which had not been insisted upon for 
England. The argument that the pre- 
sent proposal was one for placing Ireland 
in the same position as England, would 
be tenable if it were not that the English 
Conscience Clause was enforced only in 
elementary schools. It was obvious that 
intermediate schools must be dealt with 
in a different manner; and the Govern- 
ment had taken as their model the clause 
in the English Endowed Schools Act, 
which was stronger than this clause, for 
it required that the education to be 
given should have the sanction of pa- 
rents. It was of no use imposing 
conditions that would not be accepted 
by managers of schools, and they must 
deal with the facts as they found them 
existing in Ireland. He should support 
the clause as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that although 
denominational education, both in pr- 
mary schools and at Universities, was 
assisted in England, the State had re- 
quired, as a condition of that assistance, 
that the Conscience Clause and open in- 
spection should be carried out. He 
admitted, however, with shame and re- 
gret, that at the great intermediate 
public schools of the country attendance 
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at the religious instruction of the Church 
of England was still required ; but those 
who had conscientiously opposed that 
restriction upon education in England 
were perfectly free to claim for Treland 
the liberty which they had not been able 
to obtain for England. He could not 
understand why the managers of a 
school receiving public money should 
refuse to receive a boy professing the 
religion of the minority. If the parent 
did not object to send the boy, he did 
not see why the managers should object. 
The extreme jealousy which appeared to 
be felt with regard to this Proviso on 
the part of managers did show that there 
would be intruders if there was liberty 
for parents to send their children. It 
was not a matter of creed, but of the 
majority and minority, and they were 
bound to protect the rights of minorities. 
He warmly supported the clause of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, which 
he hoped would be pressed to a division. 

Mr. BUTT said, if there were a num- 
ber of Protestants who were anxious— 
enthusiastic, even—to place their children 
under the guidance of Roman Catholic 
teachers, he could understand the clause 
which had been moved; but it was no 
such thing. This clause was not a Con- 
science Clause. A Conscience Clause, 
according to the meaning he had always 
understood was attached to it, was a 
clause introduced for the protection of 
the child. He said that that subject 
was fully provided for by the clause 
which the Bill contained at present; 
and it would be impossible, he thought, 
to frame a clause which would more 
effectually gain that object than the one 
now contained in the Bill. The clause 
in the Bill said that a child should not 
be excluded from the benefits of a secular 
education, even if that child was pre- 
vented from joining in the religious in- 
struction. He asked whether that did 
not do everything for the child that 
could be done? He knew it had been 
objected that there were very few places 
where there would be children of dif- 
ferent persuasions in the same school. 
He must say that he thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) made a number of 
regulations vexatiously interfering with 
the ordinary rules of schools, and doing 
80 in schools in which there was not the 
remotest chance of children of different 
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must, in justice, say that the hon. Mem- 
ber had greatly changed if he wished to 
vex or harass any human being; but 
what he wished to point out was that 
the effect of this new clause would be 
both harassing and annoying. The Bill 
was not a measure for the purpose of 
establishing a great system of unde- 
nominational or intermediate education 
in Ireland. No Government would at- 
tempt to do that; but it was a very 
modest attempt to aid existing institutions 
—to take the institutions they found 
there, and toaid them. And how did the 
Bill propose to aid them? It would aid 
them by payment by results, and the 
true test would be, could they encourage 
education efficiently? The effect of the 
Amendment would be to exclude at once 
a large number of schools, because they 
knew that every Roman Catholic manager 
would not agree to the test that was pro- 
posed in it. He asked the House to say if 
that was the way in which they would 
remedy theinjustice ? There werealready 
Protestant endowments for Protestant 
education in Ireland. One of the griev- 
ances of which Catholics complained was 
that they had none, and now, when a very 
poor and.small aid was proposed to be 
given to schools not founded by this 
House, hon. Gentlemen would pass a 
rule which would admit Presbyterian 
and exclude Catholic schools. The great 
merit of the Bill was that it avoided 
altogether entering into religious dis- 
sensions, and took part with neither 
denominational or undenominational. It 
came forward upon that principle, and it 
said to the managers—‘‘ Educate the boy, 
and you will be paid exactly in pro- 
portion as you do so.”” What should be 
the wish of every Protestant? Why, it 
should be to bring education into those 
schools in which they would tell him 
there was now only darkness. ° 
‘“‘ Didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”’ 
Instead, however, of that, by pushing 
this Amendment, they would, by way of 
meeting the ignorance which it was said 
existed in Roman Catholic schools, give 
them no encouragement whatever. Such 
a view as that was most bigoted. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS rose to Order. 
He never made the slightest imputation 
of ignorance or bigotry whatever. 

Mr. BUTT said, he really was not 
thinking of the hon. Gentleman at the 
time. 
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Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
named him, he certainly looked at him. 

Mr. BUTT could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that he did so unconsciously, 
and if the hon. Member’s form reached 
his eye, it certainly did not reach his 
mind. He was not thinking of the hon. 
Gentleman at all. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had his eye 
on him (Mr. Macartney) while he used 
the words referred to. 

Mr. BUTT assured hon. Gentlemen 
that he had not meant any hon. Member 
in particular; but he had not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that this Amend- 
ment was framed upon a false and 
bigoted view of the teaching of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. [‘‘Order!’’] He 
was at perfect liberty to say that. He 
believed there was no subject which was 
spoken upon with so much inaccuracy as 
the subject of mixed education in Ire- 
land. There was no such thing as mixed 
education in Ireland. The Presbyterians 
would not have it. He must say he 
wished the hon. Gentleman could induce 
the Presbyterians to admit the Roman 
Catholics to their schools. How was it, 
then, that the Presbyterians condemned 
the Bill? He had seen the papers, and 
they said the Presbyterians would not 
be satisfied with any system of educa- 
tion that did not provide united secular 
and separate religious instruction. Now, 
he had the greatest respect for the Pres- 
byterians; and if it was a matter relating 
to their own Church, he would attach 
far more weight to their opinion on this 
matter than he did. But if they wished 
united education in secular matters and 
separate education in religion, they could 
have it, for they could establish separate 
schools for religious education. He must 
say that, so far as he could see, the Bill 
did not interfere in any way with any 
Presbyterian obtaining the benefits of 
this Bill. He did not attach the same 
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managers would not accept. [An 
Memser: And Protestants, mt Lo 
and Protestant managers, too. He asked 
whether there was a Protestant parent 
in that House who, if anxious for his 
son’s education, would send him to g 
Roman Catholic boarding-school, where 
the Roman Catholic religion was to be 
taught, under the control of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics? Did they did not 
see every day in the Courts of Chancery 
cases arise in which there was a dispute 
as to what religion children were to be 
brought up in? And the Lord Chan. 
cellor, when he decided, said, let the 
child be kept at a Roman Catholic school 
or at a Protestant school, as the case 
might be. That showed that the law 
recognized a distinction. This Bill was, 
perhaps, not entirely approved of by all 
parties ; but he considered that it was a 
fair compromise between the contending 
parties. He therefore hoped the House 
would not spoil the measure, and would 
not permit any doctrinaires to hack it; 
but would take the course of ignoring 
all religious discussions, which could not 
be gone into without defeating the object 
of the Bill, and take the educational in- 
stitutions as they had grown up amongst 
the people of Ireland, aid all those institu- 
tions fairly, and ignore altogether those 
quarrels with which the House had 
nothing to do. 


second reading of the Bill, the clause 
under discussion was completely ignored, 
with the exception that some sugges- 
tions respecting it had emanated from a 
quarter entitled to great respect. Ithad 
been suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich that 
the 7th clause should be altogether 
omitted, and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
seemed to think that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations had not been 
sufficiently attended to. His (Mr. Low- 
ther’s) answer on a former occasion was 





weight to these representations coming 
from a body which he so highly respected 
as he should if they had come in a legi- 
timate capacity. The question, after all, 
was this. This Bill gave certain advan- 
tages. Would the House say now— 
“We will withdraw those advantages 
from the Roman Catholic schools?” 
That was the real question, because 
this Amendment imposed conditions that 
they knew a great many Roman Catholic 


that he thought a clause of this kind was 
required. The clause of his hon. Friend 
differed from that of the Government. 
He (Mr. Lowther) was not quite an im- 
nee judge of their relative merits; 

ut he preferred the clause in the Bill. 
His hon. Friend’s clause, however suit- 
able for elementary and day schools, 
was wholly inapplicable to a system of 
niin wines In the clause of the 
Bill, as it stood, precautions had been 
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taken that no pupil should be present 
during religious instruction which his 

arents and guardians had not actually 
sanctioned. That would throw the onus 
on the right quarter. His hon. Friend 
said there was nothing in the clause to 

revent managers from excluding pupils. 
But what object would they have in 
doing so? If Roman Catholic managers 
were so anxious to proselytize as some 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to apprehend, 
surely they would admit with welcome 
as many as they could of a different re- 
ligion from their own ? Besides, on the 
principle of the more the merrier, the 
managers would wish to have as many 
boys as possible in order to earn more 
by result fees. Every inducement, in- 
deed, was offered to them to give a good 
secular education to all comers. The 
utmost precautions were taken that in- 
spections should be held at the discre- 
tion of the Board, and every facility was 
offered in the Bill for the Boards 
acquainting themselves by personal in- 
spection with the manner in which the 
measure would be carried out. He hoped 
the discussion which had taken place 
would not be any further prolonged, and 
that it had convinced the House that 
it would not be advisable to accept the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, and that it 
was in every respect less preferable than 
the clause of the Government as it stood 
in the Bill. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was, and 
always had been, an advocate of secular 
education. He held that the State had 
nothing to do with teaching religion, 
and that all schools—whether primary 
orsecondary, supported either in a large 
or limited measure by the State—should 
confine themselves to secular instruction. 
Imparting the belief of any religious 
Body in national institutions was, in his 
judgment, unwise and unfair. But while 
that was his abstract opinion, he could 
not disguise from himself the fact, which 
he was sure was shared by manyhon. 
Gentlemen, that in this case another 
course had been adopted, and that an 
attempt.was deliberately made to treat 
Ireland in educational matters with con- 
siderable injustice. They had instituted 
a denominational system of education 
in England, where the predominating 
religion was Episcopalian or orthodox 
Dissent. They had adopted a like system 
in Scotland, where the belief was Pres- 
byterianism. Butin Ireland, where the 
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inhabitants were mainly Catholics, they 
had adopted a system of secular educa- 
tion. He could not divest himself of the 
opinion that the difference that was 
thus instituted between the treatment of 
Irishmen and the treatment of Scotch- 
men and Englishmen arose from the fact 
that the Irish were Catholics and the 
English Protestants. The reason why 
Ireland was not dealt with like the other 
portions of the Empire was an unworthy 
and unmanly fear of the Papal faith or 
its upholders. If the Roman Catholic 
priests were as dangerous to the State as 
some hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches would have them to believe, 
the very best way, in his judgment, to 
deprive them of that authority over the 
people was to treat them with absolute 
impartiality and complete justice. As 
long as ever they laboured under the 
belief that they were dealt with unfairly, 
they would always have the sympathies 
of their countrymen with them. If they 
wished to weaken the influence of the 
priesthood over the Irish peasantry, they 
could not do betterthan grant the Roman 
Catholic Church every concession that 
in right it could demand, and which 
they had now given to their Protestant 
brethren. On these grounds, therefore 
—although he saw the force of a good 
many of the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 

—he would support the Bill as it stood. 

He did not approve of Conscience Clauses 
under all circumstances. It was an un- 
dignified thing to ask a parent to define 
the faith of his children. He would 

rather that no such restrictions existed ; 

but if they were to be enforced, the one 
embodied in the Bill was just as good, 

and, in his opinion, better, than the 
Amendment. They should always re- 
collect the education, the traditions, and 

the circumstances of the country they 
were legislating for. They might not 

like the Irishmen to be Catholics, but 
they were Catholics. They had to deal 

with that fact; and being Catholics, 

they would refuse to avail themselves of 
the concession that was now proposed to 

be made to them, if it was clogged with 

the condition suggested by the hon. 

Member for Londonderry. To make a 

present to a man, and to load it with 

qualifications to which the recipient con- 

scientiously objected, was to give him 

nothing at all. It was a species of 
mockery. The Catholics would accept 
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the Bill as it stood; but they would not 
accept it if the clause now submitted 
was embodied in it. While, therefore, 
a strenuous advocate of a secular system 
for all parts of the United Kingdom, he 
could not do otherwise than vote against 
the Amendment; because, to support it, 
would really be to deprive the Bill of 
any value that it possessed. It was in- 
tended as a message of peace and good- 
will to the Irish people, and as such he 
voted for it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) had convinced the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) that the denominational 
system, which the Bill was intended to 
establish in Ireland, was of a far more 
exclusive character than that which pre- 
vailed either in Scotland or England. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford had said that because they had not 
succeeded in establishing a purely secular 
system in England, therefore he should 
vote against the only means presented 
to the House by which a more strin- 
gently denominational system than the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
advocated could be avoided in Ireland. 
Believing, as he did, that the clause pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
would effect that object he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) should vote for it. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, after the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt), thought him- 
self entitled to say a few words. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick had taken the liberty of 
saying that his (Mr. Charles Lewis’s) 
Amendment was framed on a false and 
bigoted view of the action of Catholic 
teaching in Ireland. He had long been 
an admirer of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; he had admired his character and 
his ability, and he had imbibed his prin- 
ciples. Many a time he had attended 
public meetings in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman addressed. He had admired the 
oratory of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and if he imbibed of the spirit of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
now called bigoted, if he drank too 
deeply of the spring that had always 
been copious, though not always the 
same, it was hardly fair for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to enter into the 
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statements about the bigoted Amend. 
ments. He challenged the hon. pa 
learned Gentleman to refer to the speech 
he(Mr. Charles Lewis) madeon thesecond 
reading of the Bill, and to say that hig 
action throughout had not been con. 
sistent ; whether he had not argued that 
it was unfair to set up one class of re. 
ligionists against another, but that all 
should be placed on an equal footing? 
Therefore, when the hon. and learned 
Member said that he had formed a 
false and bigoted view of the Catholic 
system, it passed by him and affected him 
not, and if anyone was the cause of it, 
it was the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself. What was complained of was 
that, whereas the National School sys- 
tem kept the school door open, under in- 
spection, for every denomination, this 
Bill proceeded in a totally different line, 
there-being not the slightest provision 
that the school should be open to all 
classes. It was said that the present 
system of education in Ireland was de- 
nominational. It was denominational 
in this sense—that if they had a village 
where there were no Catholics, the 
school would be Protestant, and vice 
versd. According to the Report of the 
Commissioners in 1877, no less than 
56°9 per centage of all the schools in 
Ireland had a mixed attendance of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant pupils. In Ulster, 
where there was a mixed population, 
the percentage was so high as 76°3; in 
Catholic Munster there were no less than 
800 or 900 schools, with only about 
three or four Protestant scholars in each 
school. He did not expect that there 
would be the slightest discussion made 
on this subject, but that the union be- 
tween the Home Rulers and the front 
Bench would be carried out to the re- 
sistance of every Amendment, a union 
which he hoped would he looked upon 
with felicity. He should be compelled 
to take a division on the question of the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 21; Noes 
102: Majority 81.—(Div. List, No. 271.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS then moved 
a clause providing that— 


«Every school whose managers may make 
claim to any payment under this Act, shall be 
open at all times to the inspection of Inspectors 
appointed by the Board, so, however, that it 
shall be no part of the duties of such Inspector 
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to inquire into an, instruction in religious sub- 
jects given at suc school, or to examine any 
scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in 
any religious subject or book.”’ 

The clause was a counterpart of the Con- 
science Clause in the Education Act. 
He simply moved it as a protest, and 
should not divide upon it unless re- 
quested by hon. Members. 


New Clause—( Mr. Charles Lewis,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grnson) said, that the 
subject of inspection was fully discussed 
in Committee, and that inspection was 
sufficiently provided for by the Bill as it 
stood. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that on his 
side of the House, hon. Members were 
prepared to support this Inspection 
Qlause, who could not consent to the 
proposed Conscience Clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, though he 
had no hope of breaking the phalanx of 
the Government and the Home Rulers 
allied against him, felt it his duty to 
move the insertion of a new clause, as 
follows :— 

(Day pupils.) 
“No school from which day pupils are ex- 


cluded shall be allowed to receive any payment 
under this Act.” 


The Amendment had for its object that 
in those cases where managers of a school 
thought proper to make a hard-and- 
fast rule to receive no day scholars, 
thereby closing their door against any 
but a particular denomination, then the 
school should not participate in the 
benefits of the Act. Of course, he would 
be told it would be impossible to do 
that, and that the people of Ireland 
would not receive such a proposal ; but 
he hoped the House wah be disposed 
to ask for something more than that 
broad and general denunciation, when 
he tried to carry out what he believed 
were the intentions of that legislation— 
that the greatest facilities should be 
given to the greatest number to partici- 
in the benefits intended to be given 
under if. 


New Clause—(Mr. Charles Lewis,\— 
brought up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK could not 
see how all educational establishments 
could be put on the same footing as re- 
garded day schools, and debarred from 
the benefits of the Act, if they found it 
impossible to take a day scholar. The 
Amendment would have no effect except 
to inconvenience the managers of schools 
in their arrangements. The best edu- 
cational institutions in Ireland would 
either be excluded from the benefit of 
this measure, or they would be obliged 
to alter their entire management, and 
considerably lower the standard of 
their pupils. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) failed to see 
that such a clause would advance the 
cause of education. If the managers 
found it desirable to take a day scholar, 
no doubt, they would do so; but if the 
school was a boarding school only, in a 
country district, for the education of the 
sons of gentlemen, it would be unreason- 
able to refuse that:school a participation 
in the benefits of the Act unless day 
scholars were admitted from the rural 
district, where the class might be entirely 
different. If it was desirable to prescribe 
to schools in towns that they should 
receive day scholars, then, under the 
Act, the Board would have power 
to enact some provision to meet the 
case, in which it would be undesirable 
to lay down a broad maxim of this kind. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. J. Lowrner, 
the following Amendments were made :— 


In Clause 2, page 1, line 17, after “ year,” 
insert “if any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of chairman or vice-chairman, the Board 
shall, at a special meeting to be held not sooner 
than one month after the occurrence of such 
vacancy, choose some member of the Board to 
fill such vacancy, and the chairman or vice- 
chairman so elected shall continue in office so 
long only as the person in whose place he is so 
elected would have been entitled to continue if 
such vacancy had not occurred ; 


Clause 3, page 1, line 27, after ‘ap- 
point,” insert ‘‘ such examiners, for such 
terms as the Board shall fix, and ;”’ 


Clause 4, page 2, line 5, after “ the, 


”? 





insert ‘‘ examiners and.” 
\ 
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Clause 5 (Functions of Board). 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS (for Mr. 
NeEwDEGATE) moved toomit Sub-section 3. 
This was the first Amendment which 
would be necessary in order to strike out 
the result fees, which constituted a part 
of the scheme of endowment provided by 
the Bill. 

Mr. M:LAREN seconded the Amend- 
ment. He looked at it entirely as a 
question as to what were the best means 
of disposing of the £30,000 a-year. He 
most sincerely thought that the plan of 
giving to the managers of the schools 
result fees, the amount of which might 
have been given to pupils in another 
form, was a wrong plan. It was un- 
just to the pupils, and would impede 
rather than promote education. If the 
funds so proposed to be distributed 
were devoted to prizes or exhibitions, 
then a larger number of pupils would be 
rewarded, who would by the section, as 
it stood, be excluded. He should on 
this matter cordially divide with the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment, although he had felt bound to vote 
with the majority in the last division. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out from the word ‘‘ stu- 
dents,” to the word “‘ students,” in line 
19, inclusive.—(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
House had already distinctly expressed 
an opinion that encouragement should 
be given to teachers and managers, as 
well as pupils. The hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) had 
done enough to save his credit among 
the community, showing his views and 
it was to be hoped a division would not 
be necessary. If, however, one was to 
be taken, the House had better dispose 
of the Amendment as soon as possible. 
He should vote against it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
to thank the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) for proposing, 
during his temporary and accidental ab- 
sence from the House, the Amendment, 
the Notice for which stood in his name. 
That Amendment, as he had already in- 
dicated to the House, was to this effect. 
The Bill contained two principles ; one 
was the principle of the direct payment 
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to scholars of prizes for successful exg. 
minations, which was the principle on 
which the Queen’s Colleges were founded: 
the other principle was the principle of 
the former Maynooth Grants, now aban. 
doned. The College of Maynooth was 
originally founded at a time when the 
Papacy appeared extremely liberal. The 
First Napoleon, as the exponent of the 
principles of the first French Revolution, 
had overturned the Papacy, and deprived 
the Pope of his temporal dominions, 
The education of France having been, 
for a long period previous to the first 
French Revolution, under the direction 
of the Jesuits and Ultramontanes, who 
had worked the Monarchy and the aris- 
tocracy of France into the form that 
they preferred, the result throughout 
that country became—that the tyranny 
of their Government became so oppres- 
sive that the nation rose, and, after per- 
petrating, he was sorry to say, very 
gross excesses, abrogated the ancien 
régime and destroyed a system of govern- 
ment they could no longer endure. This 
country, alarmed by the outrages which 
were committed, and the danger to life 
and property which that Revolution en- 
tailed, made common cause with other 
European Powers, against the subver- 
sive principles of the Revolution. The 
Pope, having been deprived of his tem- 
poral Sovereignty in Italy, as he is now, 
became, under the necessity of the case, 
to all appearances, exceedingly liberal. 
The Papacy professed, through its organs 
in this country, doctrines more liberal 
even than the doctrines of the old Gal- 
lican Church, and the Pope and his 
agents seemed to renounce the extreme 
opinions, which had now been tre- 
adopted by the Papacy, and affirmed by 
the Papal Council of 1870. At that 
time, when the College of Maynooth 
was founded, there existed a deficiency 
of education in Ireland; and the Irish 
House of Commons voted money for the 
establishment of the College of May- 
nooth, not exclusively, however, for the 
education of Roman Catholic priests, but 
also for that of the Roman Catholic laity 
of Ireland. Time went on. This was 
done, the House would observe, by the 
Irish Parliament, and during the exist- 
ence of that Parliament, he must admit 
that it kept Maynooth very much within 
the bounds of moderation. At the time 
of the Union, this House conceived that 
it had inherited, as a matter of honour, 
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the duty of providing means, by annual 
Votes, for the sustentation of Maynooth. 
But there came a change over the spirit 
of the Papacy. When peace was re- 
stored, in 1814, the Pope, as a mark of 
his gratitude to the Protestant countries 
which had re-established him in posses- 
sion of his temporal dominions in Italy, 
proceeded at once to re-establish the 
Order of Jesuits. Some of the Pro- 
fessors at Maynooth, especially Pro- 
fessor Kenny, being connected with the 
Jesuits, left Maynooth, and at Clon- 
gowes, not far from Maynooth, estab- 
lished a strictly Jesuit seminary. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House, I must 
remind the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, is engaged in consider- 
ing the 3rd sub-section of the 5th clause 
of the Bill, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand how the observations of the hon. 
Member apply to that subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE submitted that 
his observations would be found to have 
a direct application to the question at 
issue. It was clear, from the Report 
of the Commission on Primary Educa- 
tion appointed in 1868, that a great part 
of the payments by results under this 
Bill would be made to schools, pos- 
sessed and conducted by the Monastic 
and Conventual Orders of the Church 
of Rome, and any hon. Member of the 
House who chose to read the Blue 
Books which contained the evidence and 
Report of that Commission would find 
that there had been great difficulty in 
accommodating grants for primary edu- 
cation to the requirements of those in- 
stitutions. ‘Those institutions were simi- 
lar to the College of Maynooth, as it 
now existed, a distinctly denominational 
establishment, provided for, in great 
measure, by a sum which this House 
had voted in order to terminate its con- 
nection with that establishment. 

Mr. Serseanr SHERLOCK: I rise 
to Order, Sir. This is not the Question 
before the House. It seems to me that 
nobody but the hon. Member himself 
can see the application of his arguments 
to the matter at issue. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is now 
considering an Amendment to Sub-sec- 
tion 3 of the 5th clause; and I confess 
that, at present, I do not see the con- 
nection between the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman and that Amendment. At 
the same time, I do not wish to interrupt 
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the relevancy of his remarks to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
establish the relevancy of his remarks, 
if he might be permitted to do so. It 
was distinctly in evidence, and had been 
admitted in debate, that many of the 
Roman Catholic schools to whom it was 
now proposed to grant money as the re- 
sult of the successful examination of their 
pupils, were exactly in the same posi- 
tion as the College of Maynooth, after 
the House had decided upon dissolving 
its connection with that institution. He 
held that all the reasons which had in- 
duced the House to sever its connection 
with Maynooth, to give up the attempt 
to inspect the educational discipline of 
Maynooth College, to separate itself en- 
tirely from the form of education con- 
ducted there, were involved inthe Ques- 
tion before the House. There were 
Commissioners in the case of Maynooth; 
but it was found practically there was 
no power of inspection—the inspection 
was so futile that Parliament gave it up. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) saw, and he con- 
demned in the Bill on the Table, this pro- 
posal to adopt that principle of connec- 
tion with the system of education con- 
ducted in these Monastic and Conventual 
institutions — institutions which were 
analogous to the College of Maynooth. 
He supported the Amendment, there- 
fore, because he considered that—[‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?]—he knew that this was a sore 
subject with the Home Rule Members 
opposite, who would prefer that there 
should be no inspection, or seemed to 
rely upon its becoming futile. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) would, on the contrary, 
vote for the Amendment; because its 
effect would be that, instead of making 
those payments to the directors and 
managers of those Monastic and Con- 
ventual institutions, of which there were 
at least 50 in Ireland, which involved 
the necessity of a pretended inspection, 
the payments would be made upon the 
same principle as the payment of prizes 
was made in the Queen’s Colleges—in 
other words, the payments would be made 
directly to the successful examinees or 
their parents. That principle had been 
found consistent with the national sys- 
tem of education in Ireland, and which 
Parliament had maintained, while it had 
abandoned its connection with May- 
nooth, where the other principle—the 
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management of these Roman Catholic 
institutions—had been in force. The 
proposal before the House, made by the 
Government—and he lamented that they 
had made it—was to establish a con- 
nection with these exclusively Roman 
Catholic Monastic and Conventual in- 
stitutions exactly upon the same prin- 
ciple as that by which the State had 
formerly been connected with Maynooth. 
The difference was that the payment to 
those institutions would only be made 
on the production of successful exami- 
ners, instead of by a yearly allowance. 
He was surprised that hon. Members 
from Ireland should appear to be so 
utterly ignorant of the investigations 
and Report of the Commission of 1868. 
He held in his hand the Report of that 
Commission, and it referred to this pay- 
ment by’ results without any very strict 
and therefore efficient system of inspec- 
tion. The Commissioners suggested the 
adoption of a modified Conscience Clause 
as the only way by which it was possible 
for them to make payments -to the pri- 
mary schools, conducted by those Monas- 
tic and Conventual institutions. This 
gave force to what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
as to the objections of the managers 
of these institutions to inspection ; but 
if public money were to be granted to 
the managers of these institutions, some 
sort of inspection was inevitable. The 
Commissioners of 1868 admitted, in their 
Report, that in Conventual schools a Con- 
science Clause was a mere embarrass- 
ment to the managers, while it could not 
afford real security or protection to the 
pupils; yet hon. Members advocated a 
Conscience Clause, proposed by the Go- 
vernment, in a form which the evidence 
taken under the Commission of 1868 
showed would be a mere embarrass- 
ment to those Monastic and Conventual 
institutions and their managers, and 
could scarcely be of any avail to the 
pupils. When a Conscience Clause, 
modelled on the principle of the Con- 
science Clause operating in England and 
Scotland, was proposed by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, it was re- 
jected ; the decision of the House, pro- 
nounced by a large majority, was totally 
inconsistent with the evidence given be- 
fore the Commission of 1868, so far as 
the contemplated effect upon these Con- 
ventual and Monastic schools. He 
thought, then, he had established some 
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connection between the facts he had 
adduced, and the arguments he had 
drawn from them. Hon. Members op- 
posite, who professed Liberalism in this 
matter, sought to reconcile themselyes 
to avoiding their principles by a de. 
termination to ignore the nature, the 
characteristics, and the discipline of 
these schools connected with the Monas- 
tic and Conventual institutions, which 
they were about virtually to endow—in 
fact, they seemed to have determined 
upon ignoring the leading facts of the 
subject with which they were dealing, 
For himself, he went upon this broad 
principle—that this State of England was 
a Protestant State, and was bound tothe 
great principle of toleration; and he 
held that it was more consistent with 
the principle of toleration, when they 
did not profess to teach religion, and de- 
barred themselves from meddling with 
religious education, that they should be 
stern in their adherence to respect for 
parental right. The best way to secure 
parental right in this case was to pay 
the school prizes directly to the success- 
ful pupil or his parent ; thus leaving un- 
fettered and uninterrupted the power of 
the parent to regulate the relations of 
the pupil with the school in which he was 
educated. That was the most tolerant 
principle ; and when the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) con- 
fessed that these schools, in many in- 
stances connected with Monastic and 
Conventual institutions, were of such a 
nature that they would not admit prac- 
tical inspection, and that a Conscience 
Clause was to the managers of those 
schools a mere futile embarrassment; 
when the hon. and learned Member 
argued thus, he (Mr. Newdegate) asked 
the House to steer clear of all the dif- 
ficulties manifestly inseparable from 
interference with the management of 
these schools, and to rest its confidence 
as to the method of education upon pa- 
rental right, and not to connect itself, 
however indirectly, with the discipline 
and management of institutions which 
the law still declared to be illegal. That 
seemed to him the simple solution of the 
matter, and strictly in accordance with 
the first principle of the Bill. The first 
principle of the Bill was that the re- 
wards or prizes should be given for suc- 
cessful examinations in such subjects as 
were comprised in what was termed 
“intermediate education.” Then let 
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the House adhere simply to that prin- 
ciple. It was absurd to suppose that the 
inspection of these Monastic and Con- 
yentual institutions would be a reality, 
when it was known that they would not 
submit to inspection, if it were rendered 
practical. He had in his hand the evi- 
dence which was given by some of the 
Christian Brothers before the Commis- 
sioners of 1868, and, with the permission 
of the House, he would read what some 
of them said— 

“Brother Grace, the acting Director of the 


Richmond Street Schools, Dublin, objects to the 
examination and classification of the Brothers.” 


Professor Sullivan put this question— 


“9,698. Professor Sullivan—With respect to 
the general question, would there be any objec- 
tion to the examination and classification of 
your body by any external authority ? Brother 
Grace answers—I would never submit to sucha 
process. It would not become us asa religious 
body; our training is such as we consider quite 
equal to any we could get outside. We have 
the training and classification in our own hand, 
and I don’t see why external parties should seek 
to come and decide upon that which we have al- 
ready settled.”’ 


That was the spirit with which the 
House had to deal. Again, Brother 
Grace was asked by Professor Sulli- 
van— 


“9700. Then, if afterwards it was found 
possible to connect your schools to the Govern- 
ment, so as to receive Government aid, would 
you forego the advantages of payment by classi- 
fication, and rest satisfied with payment for re- 
sults alone ?—I would sooner submit to an injus- 
tice than allow the members of our body, who 
are religious men, trained and brought up for 
years to our method of teaching, to be submitted 
“we examination and classification to an external 

y: 


Now, all that showed that the House 
did wisely, when it ceased its connection 
with, and its pretended supervision of, 
the College of Maynooth. But what 
were they doing now? ‘They were pro- 
posing to revert to that which experience 
condemned—the attempt to establish 
educational supervision over Monastic 
and Conventual institutions in 50 cases. 
He thought that at length hon. Mem- 
bers were beginning to see the relation 
of his argument to the Question imme- 
diately before the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers seemed determined, if possible, to 
pass the Bill without its effect being 
known by the country. Her Majesty’s 


Government, in order to carry the Bill, 
had cleared the House of their oldest 
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supporters, as was apparent by their 
absence. The front Opposition Bench 
was positively empty! Why was that 
the case? Because right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite knew perfectly well 
that the same objections which had 
existed for years to Governmental con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions, which had for years prevailed 
against the Maynooth Grant, continued 
strong and rife among the English and 
Scotch constituencies ; many hon. Mem- 
bers, therefore, sought to be excused 
from voting on this occasion. The 
House might thus be cleared, and at the 
end of the Session a connection between 
the State and these Monastic and Con- 
ventual institutions might be instituted, 
to which the people of England and 
Scotland and the Protestants of Ireland 
had always objected; the House might 
thus depart from the great principle 
upon which the system of primary edu- 
cation in Ireland had been established. 
They might do all this; but he was de- 
termined, by dividing the House on the 
Amendment, that hon. Members present 
should declare by their votes whether 
they preferred the connection through 
these grants between the Legislature 
and those Monastic and Conventual insti- 
tutions, to adopting the more tolerant 
principles upon which the Queen’s Col- 
leges were founded. He lamented that 
any hon. Members of that House ap- 
peared to be prepared to vote that they 
would not leave unchallenged and un- 
interfered with the right of parents to 
direct the education of their children, by 
rejecting the principle that, when they 
awarded prizes, or provided for prizes 
being awarded, to successful examinees, 
the payment should not be made to the 
successful candidate; that it should not 
be made to his parent or next of kin, 
but should be made to the conductors of 
the school in which the candidate was 
being educated, thereby involving them- 
selves in a connection to which the great 
body of the people of England and Scot- 
land had always objected, and to which 
the Protestants of Ireland also, before 
they were politically crushed, had always 
objected ; he should regret the decision 
of the House, if the majority should 
choose, against the teaching of expe- 
rience, to incur great difficulties rather 
than adhere to the simple principle of 
paying to the examinee the reward of 
his success, and leaving his parents to 
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settle the method of his education as a 
matter between themselves and the 
managers of the schools. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
question of results fees had been so fully 
discussed at an earlier stage of the Bill 
that he did not propose to follow his 
hon. Friend through the objections he 
had taken to the measure, seeing that 
he (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
considered that the system proposed in 
regard to payments by results was in 
the main deserving of their support. 
The question was hardly looked at in 
a reasonable way by his hon. Friend. 
Results fees could be looked at from two 
points of view. First, suppose there were 
no results fees to be paid at all, what 
would be the effect upon the education 
of the country? Surely, the only boys 
that would present themselves, or be 
prepared for examination, would be the 
ablest and brightest boys in the schools. 
If, however, they were to be paid, surely, 
if the masters were able to turn out 
boys creditably, it was but reasonable 
that they should be entitled to a mode- 
rate amount in the shape of results 
fees. The most powerful argu- 
ment for the system was the benefit 
which would accrue to the average, or 
what might be called the stupid boy. 
By offering a powerful incentive, the 
master was induced to devote his ener- 
gies on the average boy, so that an exa- 
mination grant might be obtained, in- 
stead of cramming clever boys only. 
That appeared to him (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) to be the common- 
sense way of looking at the question, 
and on that ground he hoped the House 
would support the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW, as one of the crushed 
Protestants to whom the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had alluded, had no hesitation in 
supporting the Bill, which he looked 
upon as one that would be of exceeding 
advantage to Ireland, and to Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics. Many of 
the schools in which formerly boys of 
Protestant parents were educated and 
prepared for College had disappeared, 
and he knew that in several places it 
was in contemplation to set up those 
schools again ; but it would not be pos- 
sible to do so if the proposal of the Bill 
as to results fees was rejected. The 
Bill interfered as little as possible with 
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the prejudices of the country, and he 
thoroughly approved of it, believing it 
to be one of those happy thoughts that 
a nearly everyone. There could 

e little doubt that even the Dissenting 
community, if they were appealed to 
would be found to be in its favour, for 
the only resolutions that had been carried 
against the Bill were those of separate 
Presbyteries and not the whole Body. 
Indeed, the hon. Member for London. 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) seemed to be 
quite unaware of the fact that the Me. 
thodist Body of Ireland, who lately held 
a meeting in Dublin, refused to pass a 
vote condemning the Bill. It was con- 
ceded on all sides that there was a good 
ease for legislation, and he wished to 
know what the opponents of the Bill 
would propose to substitute in its stead? 
If they brought forward a Bill to cut off 
the right arms of the whole of the people 
of Ireland, it would be thought a most 
monstrous thing; but by denying the 
opportunities of education, they were 
stunting the minds of the people. He 
regarded the measure as an earnest, an 
honest, and a true effort to promote the 
cause of education in Ireland, and as 
time went on he believed it would pro- 
duce great results. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
point out that the Bill contained no 
definition of the word ‘‘ manager,” and 
that no attempt had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to define it. That was 
the first difficulty. The second difficulty 
was that there was no inspection except 
in a very limited sense, and how were 
they to judge of management without 
efficient inspection? The moment the 
system of payment by results was intro- 
duced, they lost all control over the 
schools. The Bill did not make its ap- 
pearance until April, and it was not 
brought forward again until the ener- 
gies of the House were exhausted by a 
protracted Session, and they saw the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a House, three- 
fourths of which were Irish Members, 
who could, if it were competent for them 
to do so, carry a Motion in favour of 
Home Rule. No doubt the Bill would 
be carried, but it would open up the 
way to endless difficulties. In fact, it 
was like opening up one of the seals in 
the Revelations. The simplest way was 
to cut out this proviso. The real ques- 
tion was, whether the method of pay- 
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ment by results was as convenient and 
as expedient in the cause of education 
as it was undeniably novel? In his view, 
that was certainly not the case; and to a 
great extent he agreed with the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, when 
he had spoken of the difficulties which 
would result from the Bill. Was it 
necessary that all the difficulties at- 
tendant on the relations between the 
State and the schools should be created ? 
There could be no such necessity; and 
the troubles that would follow might 
easily be obviated by rewarding the 
pupils themselves rather than their 
teachers. That plan would give an 
equal stimulus to education, and would 
be in every way preferable to the sys- 
tem that would be established by the 


Bill. 

Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY said, . con- 
stant references had been made to a 
speech he delivered four years ago, in 
which it was said that he stated the re- 
sults fees involved such difficulties that 
no Ministry would think of introducing 
them. The position was that when he 
brought the measure before the House, 
he was anxious to bring it forward in as 
simple and inviting a manner as possible. 
There was not the slightest foundation 
fortheargument that results fees involved 
concurrent endowment, that private ven- 
ture schools in the Irish towns had gone 
out of existence, and that they would be 
resuscitated by results fees. The results 
fees constituted the most important and 
the most necessary part of this Bill, if 
teachers were to pay fair attention to 
ordinary pupils, instead of concentrating 
their attention on those likely to earn 
prizes. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich had endangered 
the passing of the Bill by countenancing 
the opposition to results fees; but his 
absence indicated that he had changed 
his opinion, and had made a second mis- 
take in connection with Irish education. 
Not a penny of the results fees would go 
to the funds of religious Bodies, some of 
whom conducted schools at a loss; but 
they would be expended upon libraries, 
or other means of improving the general 
education. They tolerated denomina- 
tionalism in elementary schools, for the 
schools were Protestant or Catholic ac- 
cording as the majority of the popula- 
tion were one or the other; and the 
protest against it in intermediate educa- 
tion could come only from the deter- 
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mined foes of middle-class schools in 
Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that the 
question had been fairly argued in Com- 
mittee, and that result fees were paid at 
the primary education schools. With 
reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Court- 
ney), he must say the Irish Members 
present, all told, were 49; and it did 
not require to be a Second Wrangler to 
know that 49 were not three-fourths of 
129. He contended that because some 
£3 or £4 a-year should be paid to the 
managers of schools, instead’ of to the 
boys, it would not create that plague 
and pestilence all over Ireland which 
some hon. Members seemed to imagine 
would be the case. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
24: Majority 86.—(Div. List, No. 272.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN claimed the indul- 
gence of the House while he stated that 
inadvertently he had voted with the 
minority. He had been writing in the 
Library, and when he entered the House 
he did not hear the Question put, and 
through mistaken information he went 
into the wrong Lobby. He wished to 
know whether any alteration could be 
made in the record ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was in a similar predicament. He had 
not a particle of sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the minority. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there was no 
mode by which the record of the vote 
could be altered. Both the hon. Mem- 
bers having been in the House when 
the Question was put, the result of their 
votes must be recorded as they were 
given. 


Clause 6 (Rules to be made by 
Board). 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 2, line 32, after 
‘¢ examination,’”’ to add— 

“And for payment of the necessary expenses 


of juveniles and subsistence of students to, 
from, and at the place of examination.”’ 


The Amendment was intended to pro- 
vide for the encouragement and assist- 
ance of poor scholars. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 32, after the word “ examina- 
tion,”’ to add the words ‘‘and for payment of 
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the necessary expenses of journeys and subsist- 
ence of students to, from, and at the place of 
examination.” —(IMr. Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. It would open up a source 
of unlimited expense. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 33, to omit 
the words ‘‘ as far as conveniently may 
be.” The object of the Amendment was 
as far as possible to prevent the Board 
of Commissioners from making any 
Order giving boys any advantage over 
girls in regard to the benefit of the Bill. 
He believed that as the Bill stood 
originally, and before those words were 
inserted, boys and girls stood on the 
same footing; but those words seemed 
to suggest that the girls were to wait 
until the boys were fully provided for. 
That ought not to be the case. The two 
sexes should be placed on a footing of 
perfect equality, and it was principally 
to elicit from the Government a declara- 
tion that that was their intention that 
he had moved the Amendment. It was 
said that there was not sufficient money 
to provide adequately for both boys and 
girls, and that it was not desirable to limit 
the assistance to be given to boys. But 
he believed that that idea was founded 
on a misconception. He did not think 
more than 2,000 boys would pass in 
three subjects, and obtain pass certifi- 
cates, &c. At the most, those boys 
could not obtain more than £100,000 in 
result fees for their schools. Then, 
calculating that it might be assumed no 
more than £8,000 a-year would be re- 
quired for exhibitions, that made £18,000 
to be given to boys. Then, taking the 
extravagant estimate of £10,000 a-year 
for management, that would make 
£28,000, leaving £7,000 for the girls; 
but he did not believe that anything like 
that expenditure on boys could take 
place without a reduction of the standard 
of examination beyond any reasonable 
level. Ifthat were so, there would be 
a still larger sum disposable for girls. 
Girls were admitted to the local exami- 
nations set on foot by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge with this result 
—that the number of girls competing in 
the senior class was greater than that of 
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the boys, and the same was the caso jn 
respect to those who passed with honours 

The figures connected with the examina. 
tion of girls in connection with these 
examinations were conclusive as to their 
capacity to stand, and even to succeed 

in the same examination as boys, The 
Queen’s University and Trinity College 
had started examinations for girls pre- 
cisely the same as for boys, and he had 
been told that 360 girls had obtained 
certificates from Trinity College, and 
230 from the Queen’s University. Why, 
then, if there was money available,should 
not girls be examined in the same way 
and on the same subject as boys? It 
was said that it was sufficient if young 
women were instructed in needle-work 
and cooking. He did not at all under. 
value those acquirements in the educa- 
tion of women ; but if they were not to 
be taught anything else, then, logically, 
it ought to be sufficient to educate boys 
in merely carpentry and farming. The 
object in both cases was not to inculcate 
special technical knowledge, but to de- 
velop the mind and the mental capacity. 
In both cases, the same training was 
equally applicable, and he should move 
the Amendment, with a view of eliciting 
from the Government an assurance that 
such an application should be made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
88, to leave out the words ‘‘as far as 
conveniently may be.””—(J/r. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, when the 
words were brought forward in Com- 
mittee, they were approved by the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
and others who took an interest in the 
education of girls. In fact, with the 
exception of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, all the friends of female educa- 
tion were content with the Bill as it 





stood. He believed, also, that ladies 
who had adopted the cause of the higher 
education of their sex were disposed to 
acquiesce. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, however, was more Loyalist than 
the King. The words to which the hon. 
Gentleman objected were not his (Mr. 
Lowther’s) ; they were taken from the 
12th section of another Statute—that re- 
lating to English Endowed Schools—in 
which they had been found to work well 
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without injustice to girls. What 
. intended ry the words to which the 
hon. Gentleman objected was, not that 
girls should be placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with boys, but that the 
Commissioners should make reasonable 
rules for the examination of girls, and 
the grant of exhibitions to them. 

Mz. HOPWOOD supported the 
Amendment, the principle of which was 
todeprivethe Commissioners of anything 
like an option in the matter, and to im- 
pose it upon them as a duty to make 
provision for the education of girls. The 
words proposed to be left out might be 
applicable enough in a measure dealing 
with old endowments; but were alto- 
gether inapplicable to a measure which 
proposed to establish new endowments, 
forming, as they did, an unworthy con- 
dition, tending in the direction of re- 
stricting female education. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the ery for inter- 
mediate education which had arisen in 
Ireland had no reference whatever to 
girls. The complaint was that the edu- 
cation of young men, who had to bear 
the brunt and battle of life, and whose 
education in that respect was of more 
importance than the education of girls, 
ought to have provision made for it. 
When this Bill passed the House of 
Lords, there was not the slightest in- 
tention of providing for the education 
of girls. [‘‘ No, no! ” Whoever said 
“No” had paid verylittle attention to the 
passing of the Bill. The meaning of 
the Amendment was to place the edu- 
cation of girls and of boys on precisely 
the same footing ; but if that duty were 
imposed on the Commissioners, they 
would be involved in very difficult ques- 
tions. There were some hon. Members 
in that House who were too fond of 
assuming that public opinion was always 
on their side, and in favour of every 
crotchet they took up—and he could 
assure the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), who, perhaps, knew 
less of public opinion in Ireland than 

he did, that there was no desire in that 
country to spend money in order to give 
exactly the same class of education to 
girls as to boys. The question of girls’ 
education might be made the subject of 
a distinct Bill, to be considered next 
Session; but the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
would destroy the real use of the pre- 
sent measure. There was a strong ob- 
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jection to raising questions of this 
nature at that late stage of the Bill, 
and he hoped that the Government 
would not give way upon the point, but 
would adhere to the Bill as it stood, 
leaving the Commissioners to exercise 
their discretion in the matter. 

Mr. HERSCHELL denied that the 
Lords had passed the Bill with the clear 
understanding that it was not to apply to 
the education of girls. On the contrary, 
when Earl Granville was about to pro- 
pose an Amendment in that direction, he 
was assured by the Lord Chancellor that 
the Bill as it stood might be applied by 
the Board equally to the education of 
girls as to that of boys. He had the 
very best authority for that statement. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS protested 
against the charge that had been brought 
against those who objected to the Bill as 
it stood, that they were resorting to ob- 
struction to get rid of it. When that 
measure, of the greatest public import- 
ance, was being discussed, the front 
Opposition Bench was entirely empty ; 
and therefore it was the duty of those 
who opposed the Bill as it stood to do 
their best to enforce: their views on the 
matter, without succumbing to the ter- 
rorism which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick had resorted to. Every- 
one knew that the hon. and learned 
Member was one of the fathers of the 
Bill, and that the whole thing had been 
settled between him and Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. BUTT denied that he had resorted 
to terrorism, and stated that he repre- 
sented no views on this question but his 
own and those of the Irish people. All 
he had done was to enter his protest 
against Amendments of this nature being 
introduced into the Bill at that late stage 
instead of in Committee, and thus en- 
dangering the measure. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN was rather 
astonished at this display of warm en- 
thusiasm on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis). 
He had promised that if the opportunity 
afforded, he would do what he could to 
support the claims of women in this 
matter; but he could not support little 
Amendments of this character, which 
might have the effect of imperilling the 
Bill, and which would never have been 
introduced as questions of principle if 
they had not been intended to interfere 
with the measure now that the House 
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was within four days of the close of the 
Session. Power ought to be given to 
teach women in Ireland especially music 
and drawing, for which they had the 
greatest capacity, and thus to enable 
them to earn a livelihood. He would 
support any proposition to secure that 
object. He trusted an opportunity 
would be given in a future Session to 
amend the Bill in that respect. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD suggested 
that, as the words in question were un- 
necessary, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should con- 
sent to omit them. In his opinion, that 
might be done without materially affect- 
ing the Bill, and he believed it would 
carry out the object of the Government 
more completely to do so. 

Mr. FAWCETT did not think that 
anyone would accuse him of desiring to 
hinder the passing of the Bill; but he 
was bound to say he was inclined to 
think that if any hon. Member of the 
House had done more than another to 
effect that purpose,.that Member was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who re- 
presented Limerick (Mr. Butt). That 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
know the House sufficiently well to be 
aware that of all the expedients which 
could possibly be adopted to interfere 
with the progress of a Bill, none was so 
likely to succeed as the unfortunate tone 
which he had taken of assuming that 
every person who desired to amend a 
particular measure was in reality an 
enemy to it in disguise. Those who 
were endeavouring to make the present 
Bill as good a Bill as possible were in 
no degree responsible for its being con- 
sidered on Report on the 12th of August. 
But there was no decreed necessity why 
the House should rise on any particular 
day; and they were bound to consider 
carefully every part of the measure, 
though the 12th of August had been 
reached. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Courtney) raised a ques- 
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to bear in mind that they were just ag 
much bound to look after the education 
of the women of Ireland as they were 
to attend to the education of the men of 
that country. Those funds were as much 
the property of the women as of the 
men of Ireland, and he contended that 
in their administration there should be 
no distinction of sex. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 123; 
Noes 32: Majority 91.—(Div. List, 
No. 273.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 5, at end, 
to add— 


‘No candidate shall be allowed to obtain a 
pass, nor be awarded any exhibition, ‘prize, or 
certificate at any examination ynder this Act, 
unless he satisfies the examiners that he pos. 
sesses an adequate knowledge of one at least of 
the first, second, or fourth divisions of the sub. 
jects mentioned in the Schedule of this Act.” 


Tae O’CONOR DON hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would fully explain the 
meaning of his Amendment, because it 
raised a very important question. Under 
the first division, it was proposed to in- 
clude the ancient languages of Greece 
and Rome, and also, if the Board 
thought fit, the Celtic language. What 
he required to know was, whether it 
was intended that the Board should have 
the power, under the Amendments which 
would come on subsequently, to place 
the Celtic language on exactly the same 
footing as Greek and Latin; whether it 
was intended that the passing in the 
Celtic language would apply to condi- 
tions? He now proposed that the can- 
didates must obtain a pass in a subject 
under the Ist section. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had placed on the Paper an Amendment 
which was somewhat similar in character 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s. Ireland 
had, even in remote ages, the highest 





tion of undoubted importance, and that 
Amendment he supported. He did not 
say that in administering for educational 
purposes the funds of the disendowed 
Church of Ireland the Commissioners to 
be appointed under the Bill should lay 
down any hard-and-fast line declaring 
that women must be educated exactly 
in the same way as men, and pass 
exactly the same examinations as men; 





but he did say the Commissioners ought 
Sir Patrick O’ Brien 


reputation for its scholarsaip—so great 
a name had one of her scholars—Scotus 
—on the Continent, that it used to be 
said at Salamanca—“ Qui scit Scotwm, sett 
totum.” He was not disposed to allow 
that scholastic reputation to be lowered 
by the provisions of the Bill, and it 
was, therefore, that he embodied in an 
Amendment the making a condition pre- 
cedent to obtaining a prize a knowledge 
of either Greek, Latin, or mathematics. 
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The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
make it imperative that the students 
should not only have a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin and mathematics, but 
that they should also possess a know- 
ledge of the Celtic language, of Irish 
history, and of English history. Now, 
the Celtic language was, for all material 

urposes, except so far as regarded its 
connection with theology and ancient 
history, as much a dead language as 
Latinand Greek. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
would ask any hon. Member to tell him 
whether a shopkeeper or farmer was 
likely to send his son to learn the Celtic 
language, at a cost of £60 a-year, when 
he had the opportunity of learning 
French and German, which would be so 
much more useful to him in after-life; 
and did the right hon. Gentleman mean 
to say that in any of the 32 counties of 
Ireland, except in portions of Mayo, 
Kerry, and Galway, shopkeepers would 
send their sons to learn the Celtic lan- 
guage for the purpose of obtaining 
prizes? He remembered in 1846-7, in 
some parts of Ireland—Mayo, for in- 
stance—the Celtic language was gene- 
rally spoken; but being in the same dis- 
trict 20 years after, he found a know- 
ledge of the ancient language confined 
to the oldest inhabitants. He need not 
say the last thing he would attempt 
would be to discredit the Celtic lan- 
guage or literature. His name would 
save him from such an imputation; but 
the question must be looked at prac- 
tically, and it would be a farce to sup- 
pose that in this utilitarian age parents 
would pay for education not likely to be 
useful to their sons in official or com- 
mercial life. To say that the Bill would 
result in boys learning the Celtic lan- 
guage was a delusion, and he was sick 
of delusions. The knowledge of mathe- 
matics, Greek, and Latin, however, was 
necessary to true scholarship. 

Tse ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) said, the par- 
ticular Amendment suggested by his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
was really a very small matter, which 
ought not to give rise to much discus- 
sion. It was suggested to his right 
hon. Friend that as many more people 
knew Latin than knew Greek, those two 
languages should be placed in separate 

visions, while the claims of Celtic 
should be recognized in the curriculum. 
His right hon. Friend, therefore, pro- 
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posed to add to the language, literature, 
and history of Rome, the Celtic lan- 
guage, literature, and history. Thus, 
in his opinion, the claim of the Irish 
language would be fairly recognized. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Patrick O’Brien) had 
made an attack on the Celtic language. 
(Sir Parricx O’Brien: No!| He, and 
those who agreed with him, had made 
no exaggerated claim for the Irish lan- 
guage and literature, and he agreed 
with the hon. Baronet that it might not 
be of so much importance as Latin or 
Greek ; but the Irish people still spoke 
it, and that was an argument in favour 
of teaching it. More than four-fifths of 
the people of Mayo spoke it daily, and 
in the interest of education, it was de- 
sirable to hold out such inducements as 
would lead the people to take advantage 
of it. The hon. Baronet was the only 
Member of that House who had at- 
tempted to crush the first efforts of 
Parliament to revive the study of the 
Celtic language, to which the English 
people owed so much, and he trusted that 
the hon. Baronet would find himself in 
quite an isolated position on a division. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had withdrawn from the en- 
gagement he first made with reference 
to that language, and had now brought 
forward a proposal for which nobody 
was prepared. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), however, thought that the 
Celtic ought to be placed in the same 
category as the other modern languages, 
and in that intermediate position after 
the study of French and German to 
which it was justly entitled. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN explained 
that he had never intended to deride or 
decry a knowledge of the Celtic litera- 
ture. He merely alluded to the fact 
that it was not likely to be made a sub- 
ject for pass under this Bill. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved the inser- 
tion of words, providing that the Board 
should define what persons should be 
deemed to be managers entitled to re- 
ceive payment of result fees. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 8, after the word “ fees,’”’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ and for defining what persons 
shall be considered to be managers in order to 
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be entitled to receive payment of result fees.’’— 
(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN said, he was at a 
loss to understand the purport of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, what was 
intended was that the result fees should 
be paid to the de facto managers, who- 
ever they might be, and it might well 
be left to the Board to deal with the 
question. If a master was his own 
manager, he would, of course, be entitled 
to receive the fees. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
out of respect for the convenience of hon. 
Members opposite, and also from a de- 
sire not to obstruct the Bill unreason- 
ably, he would take the sense of the 
House upon only one other Amendment. 
That was to insert words giving powers 
to the Board to make rules for the 
inspection of schools the managers of 
which received any payment under the 
Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 11, after the word “Sche- 
dule,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ for the inspection 
of the schools the managers of which receive 
any payments under this Act.””—(Mr. Charles 
Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member looked at the 
clause referring to inspection, he would 
find that the Board had absolute power 
to accomplish all the objects he had in 
view. To introduce the words of the 
Amendment would limit and restrict 
those powers, and they were, therefore, 
not only unnecessary, but might be in- 
jurious. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
119: Majority 99.—(Div. List, No. 
274.) 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 3, line 18, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ within forty days 
after the same shall have been so laid 
before it,” in order to insert the words 
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‘‘ before the end of the Session.” The 
hon. and learned Member said, great 
powers were given to the Board by the 
Bill. Amongst other powers, he found 
that the power was given of makin 
eM to carry out the rules in the 

chedule of this Act, and for varying 
altering, and amending the rules. ‘That 
was a legislative power. He had no 
doubt it was the intention of the Go. 
vernment to give the House a real con- 
trol over the action of the Board, ff 
that was their intention, he had no 
doubt they would agree with him that 
such an intention could not be fairly 
carried out by the provisions of the 
Bill as they now appeared, for 40 days 
was not enough to enable the Legis. 
lature to interfere with effect. He 
proposed that, instead of limiting the 
rights of Parliament to 40 days, they 
should be exercised at any time within 
the Session. He would not detain the 
House with any further observations, 
but trusted that the Government would 
adopt the Amendment, as its object 
must be identical with theirs. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 18, to leave out from the word 
“‘within’’ to the word “before,” inclusive, in 
order to insert the words ‘‘before the end of 
such Session of.” —(M7. Morgan Lloyd.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER thought it would 
be unadvisable to make the Amendment 
suggested. As the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was aware, there were pre- 
cedents for the form which had been 
adopted. Under these circumstances, 
he saw no reason to alter the clause as 
it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, his only 
reason for wishing to add the words was 
to give Parliament a real control in the 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, as an 
Amendment, in the Schedule, page 5, 
line 33, to insert ‘‘ either separately or 
together with the Celtic language or 
literature.” He said, that an under- 
standing had been arrived at with the 
Committee that the Celtic language 
should be made part of the curriculum. 
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The reason for making the present 
Amendment was, that the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages, literature, 
and history, formed a class of studies, 
and it was necessary to add—‘ either 
separately or together with the Celtic 
language or literature ’’—that was to 
say, that the Celtic language should not 
be made a distinct subject by itself. 

Tuz O’'CONOR DON thought that 
the simplest plan would have been to 
have placed the Celtic language on the 
same level with the other languages 
mentioned in the Schedule. As now 
roposed, the Celtic language would not 
fe placed on an equality with the 
others; it was only an addition which 
might or might not be taken up. It 
was not quite clear what advantages 
would be derived from taking it up, and 
it seemed to him that all that was pro- 
mised was that a candidate who took up 
Celtic should not lose any marks for so 
doing. There was, therefore, no ad- 
vantage offered for studying the lan- 


uage. 
. Me. O'DONNELL observed, that in 
the Queen’s Colleges, the Celtic lan- 
guage was made so entirely a side study 
that it really was not included in the 
general studies. The result was that 
the Celtic language had ceased to be 
studied; and he was very much afraid 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would be just as useless in 
the intermediate education of Ireland as 
the provision for the study of Celtic in 
the Queen’s Colleges, and that its only 
effect would be to make Irish a sort of 
side study, which would not be taken 
up. He felt assured that the Amend- 
ment would not be of the slightest 
practical effect in promoting the study 
of Irish, and he could not but think 
that its passing would only give a purely 
illusory satisfaction to Irish national 
sentiment. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL would 
like to be informed what was the Celtic 
language? The Celtic language, he be- 
lieved, was the Gaelic. He came from 
a part of the country where the 
Celtic language was used—the Irish, 
and the Welsh, and the Gaelic spoken 
in Scotland, were all Celtic languages. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that he 
saw no advantage in the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that he had already spoken on 
the subject before the House. 
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Mr. PARNELL stated that he merely 
wished to ask a question. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was no 
such thing as the Celtic language. 
Many languages came under that head, 
and, as the Bill stood, it was difficult to 
know which was meant; though if the 
Irish language were mentioned, it would 
be clear. He was sure that no single 
boy in Ireland would be competent to 
undergo an examination in the Celtic 
languages. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA appre- 
hended that all that would be effected 
by this clause would be to add a subject 
to the list of studies in which marks 
could be obtained. The number of 
marks to be raised for Celtic was not 
prescribed, and it would be one part of 
the duty of the Board to fix the particular 
number of marks that would be given 
for proficiency in the Celtic language. 
It would be much better if the language 
were called Irish, for nothing was more 
clear than that the Celtic language was 
sub-divided into several others — the 
Welsh, the Breton, and the Irish and 
Scotch dialects. The Irish people were 
anxious that there should be a certain 
amount of instruction in the Irish lan- 
guage, and, therefore, he thought that 
it was right that there should be power 
to award a certain number of marks for 
proficiency in it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER observed, 
that after all that had been said on the 
subject, it would be scarcely right to 
pass a clause that would be inoperative. 
The Government should pass a provision 
that would encourage the study of the 
Irish language. No Irish Member of 
the House used the word Celtic in 
speaking of it ; everyone was satisfied 
with the word Irish, and yet the word 
Celtic had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment. Their Amendment simply 
said that a knowledge of Celtic would 
not be a disqualification; but there was 
no encouragement to the study of Irish, 
unless it were in the provision for in- 
struction in the ‘ language, literature, 
and history of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.”” He would call the attention of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) to that sentence, and 
would ask him what would be its effect 
upon the study of the Irish language ? 
If it did not cover the claim they had 
put forward, then he should be very 
much disposed to object to the Amend- 
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ment. It was not desirable that the 
Bill should be passed in a shape which 
would be likely to give rise to misun- 
derstanding. 

Taz O’CONOR DON did not think 
that the clause referred to included the 
Irish language. The hon. Member for 
Newry (Mr. W. Whitworth) had dis- 
tinctly laid it down on the second read- 
ing of the Bill that the language of 
Great Britain and Ireland was the Eng- 
lish language. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY proposed, as an 
Amendment, that students should not 
be permitted to hold exhibitions amount- 
ing to more than £80 per annum; he 
thought £100, the limit fixed, was ex- 
cessive. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 37, after the word “ endow- 
ment,”’ to add the words ‘‘ when the joint 
annual value of such scholarships, exhibition, 
or prizes shall exceed £80,” —(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER thought that the 
limit fixed by the clause was the best. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MELDON said, he did not 
intend to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name with regard to Na- 
tional School Teachers. The object that 
he had in view had been attained, and 
the slur which would have been cast on 
teachers had been removed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, all the 
Amendments to the Bill had been dis- 
posed of; and as the Session was now 
nearly at an end, he hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
if there were the slightest chance of 
substantially adding to the number of 
hon. Members who opposed this Bill at 
the third reading, he should feel it his 
duty to object to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he did not 
desire to throw any factious impediments 
in the way of Public Business, or to 
carry his opposition to the Bill to an 
undue extent. He had done his best to 
oppose the Bill, and he had failed. He 
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against the Bill, that it would be useless 
to oppose the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Bill read the third time, and passed 
with Amendments. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL—[Lords]—[Brx 192.] 
(Sir Matthew Ridley). 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th August], “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee on the Inclosure Proyi- 
sional Orders Bill). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved that the 
Order be postponed till after the other 
Orders of the Day. He wished to pro- 
test against the unusual course taken by 
the Government in putting the second 
reading of the Appropriation Bill in the 
place it occupied among the last of the 
Orders of the Day. The consequence 
was that it would be impossible for hon. 
Members who had Motions down before 
it to enter into discussions upon them. 
He wished also to protest against the 
Government trying to carry the Bishop- 
rics Bill through on the back of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill. The Bishoprics 
Bill was a very important Bill, and one 
to which many hon. Members had the 
strongest objection. It was extremely 
unusual for the Appropriation Bill not 
to be placed on the Paper as the first 
Order of the Day. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON seconded the 
Amendment. He said, that he had had 
a Motion on the Paper for some time; 
but, unfortunately, he had been pre- 
vented by other important debates 
taking precedence of it from bringing it 
before the House. If he did not bring 
it forward that evening, he did not see 
what chance he should have of doing so 
that Session, and he was particularly 
desirous that the subject should be 
brought forward. Those who naturally 
took a great interest in having his Mo- 
tion in reference to the death of Mr. 
C. C. Ogle, The Times Correspondent, 
properly and fairly discussed, had in- 
trusted him with the duty of bringing it 
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himself to bring it forward that Session. 
Unless the Government could promise 
him another day, he must bring it for- 
ward that night. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Order for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate be postponed till after the other 
Orders of the Day.” — (Mr. Edward 
Jenkins.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. FAWCETT inquired, whether he 
was precluded from moving his Amend- 
ment ? 

Mrz. SPEAKER said, that the House 
had now before it a Motion. If it were 

assed, the Bill would go down to the 
Fottom of the Orders of the Day, and 
when it was called on the hon. Member 
would be entitled to move his Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked, whether, if 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
E. Jenkins) was not carried, he should 
be at liberty to move the Resolution he 
had put down ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that no doubt, 
in that case, the hon. Member would be 
precluded from moving it. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that under the circum- 
stances the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Jenkins) would consent to withdraw his 
Motion for postponing the Bill, because 
it would certainly be very unfair and very 
inconvenient to the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) who had had 
this subject under his consideration for 
a very long time, and who had got a 
Notice on the Paper, if he should be 
precluded from moving it. He was 
ready to say, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson), 
that he fully recognized the importance 
of the question the hon. Member wished 
to bring forward, and he would under- 
take to place one of the stages of the 
Appropriation Bill in such a position as 
would enable the hon. Member to bring 
it forward when there would be a fair 
opportunity of having it discussed. 

mm CHARLES W. DILKE remarked, 
that the hon. Member (Mr. E. Jenkins), 
in making his Motion, which he hoped 
would be withdrawn, had not stated that 
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it had been almost invariably the cus- 
tom of the House to take all the stages 
of the Appropriation Bill at a very early 
hour of the evening. He hoped that 
they were not now making a precedent 
for the future. He had not wished to 
interrupt the proceedings of the House 
at an early hour that evening; but he 
might now state that he had found that 
for a good many years the Order for the 
Appropriation Bill had never been de- 
layed by more than a quarter of an hour 
or half an hour’s debate. Neither in its 
second reading or Committee stage had 
it been taken at a later hour than 8 
o’clock, and he hoped they were not 
about to establish a precedent for a 
different course. 

Mr. E. JENKINS consented to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON begged to say 
that he should certainly accept with 
pleasure the courtesy offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who al- 
ways treated Gentlemen on that side in 
the most courteous manner; but he 
should be obliged if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would inform him when he should 
be able to bring his Motion on? There 
was sometimes a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip, and he should like to be sure of 
his opportunity. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the difficulty in which they 
were placed was that some little time 
ago he gave Notice that they would take 
the Indian Budget as the first Order on 
Tuesday. If he were to place the Com- 
mittee on the Appropriation Bill before 
that Order, he was afraid it would be a 
breach of faith towards those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to deal with that 
question. What he proposed to do, 
therefore, was to place the third reading 
of the Appropriation Bill as the first 
Order for Wednesday. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


1830 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


* Mr. FAWCETT moved— 


‘That it is inexpedient to proceed with this 
Bill until evidence has been obtained from dis- 
interested witnesses as to the desirability of 
sanctioning the proposed inclosures, and until 
the obstacles which impede the application of 
the Clauses for the regulation of Commons, con- 
tained in the Commons Act of 1876, have been 
removed by the Commons Regulation Expenses 
Bill now passing through Parliament.” 
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The hon. Member said, he was extremely 
sorry, at that late hour of the night, to 
trespass on the attention of the House, 
and, ashe felt it was absolutelyimpossible 
to deal with the subject fully, he should 
reserve the greater part of the observa- 
tions he had intended to make until the 
third reading. He could not be in a 
worse position than he was at that mo- 
ment, and he would briefly explain to 
the House what that position was. The 
Bill proposed to inclose close upon 6,000 
acres of land. Out of that 6,000 acres, 
he had no objection whatever, and he 
could not conceive that any hon. Mem- 
ber would have any objection whatever, 
to the inclosure of the greater portion 
of it—namely, about 4,900 acres. The 
Bill dealt with land of three classes— 
first of all, with common field land; 
secondly, with large open wide fields; 
and, thirdly, with two large pastures. 
Now, 4,900 acres of that were common 
field land, and to the inclosure of that 
he made no objection whatever. But 
the difficulty in which both he and the 
House were placed was that it was im- 
possible to amend those Inclosure Bills. 
He had carefully considered every course 
of procedure, and he saw no way of pro- 
posing that the common land should be 
inclosed, and that the rest of the land 
should not be inclosed; and therefore he 
was under the necessity, much against 
his will, of proposing the rejection of the 
entire Bill. There were two points 
which he particularly wished to bring 
before the House. In the first place, 
he wished to say that no inclosure ought 
to be sanctioned by the House unless 
the local inquiry had obtained evidence, 
not only from those pecuniarily in- 
terested in the inquiry, but also from 
those who could look upon the question 
from a public point of view. Now, that 
ae of his was clearly marked out 
y the Commons Act of 1876, which 
was passed by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; for if anyone 
would turn to that Act and look at Sub- 
section 6, Clause 11, they would see that 
the Home Secretary distinctly contem- 
plated that the Assistant Commissioner 
should not be satisfied with simply ob- 
taining evidence from those who were 
pecuniarily interested, but that he also 
thought it desirable to obtain it from 
those who could take a public view of 
the question apart from a private and 
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case, he wished to bring no charge what. 
ever against the Toalseare Peete 
sioners. It was the first to be dealt 
with under the Act of 1876, and any 
omissions which were made in the jn. 
quiry, he was quite willing to admit 
were not made through intention, but 
from accident; but still it was most im. 
portant that the House should show 
that they were anxious that the Act of 
1876 should be carried out strictly in its 
spirit, and he said that a fundamental 
principle of that Act would be absolutely 
disregarded unless the Commissioners 
took most scrupulous care to secure those 
public interests. Now, he believed 
that in that particular inquiry that care 
was not taken; because, when the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee in 
the preceding year, this—the following 
—was unanimously their Report. That 
Committee was presided over by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. The Committee distinctly re- 
ported this—‘‘ That in future cases, care 
should be taken to procure disinterested 
evidence.”’ They could not have a more 
clear and distinct intimation that in this 
particular inquiry disinterested evidence 
was not taken. He would prove that 
by a second fact. With regard to one 
group of commons — namely, those of 
Rutlandshire, there was an inquiry held 
on the spot, and meetings were held. 
Who were present at those meetings? 
At the morning meeting, 18 people 
were present, and of those, 11 were 
solicitors and land agents of the large 
landowners, seven were freeholders, and 
there was not one single independent 
person present. At the evening meet- 
ing, the only persons present were five 
solicitors, some of whom were London 
solicitors who had come down to repre- 
sent the large landowners. Now, could 
they possibly conceive a case in which 
it was more distinctly shown that the 
Assistant Commissioner should not be 
satisfied with the evidence taken, but 
should have given instructions that the 
evidence of the people of the neighbour- 
hood should be taken? He also wished 
to call attention to the case of Riccall. 
At Riccall, 45 people were present, and 
out of those persons, everyone except 
five was pecuniarily interested in the 
inclosure. Of the five persons, three 
were tenants-at-will holding cottages 
under the chief person who was 10- 
terested in that particular inclosure, 
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Therefore, it seemed to him that it was 
clearly shown that evidence from dis- 
interested persons was not obtained. He 
did not, of course, mean to throw any 
suspicion upon anyone ; but he did say 
that it was evidence given by persons 
who were pecuniarily interested in re- 
commending those inclosures; and he 
said, therefore, that the House was not 
in a position to judge properly from the 
evidence given before the Committee. 
There was a second point upon which, 
on the third reading of the Bill, he 
hoped to speak at greater length, but 
to which he would now ask the atten- 
tion of the House. He would put this 
to the Home Secretary. When the 
right hon. Gentleman was passing the 
Commons Act, he again and again 
stated—and he (Mr. Fawcett) accepted 
the assertion—that the object of the Bill 
was to promote the regulation of com- 
mons as distinguished from the inclosure 
of commons. When the Bill was pass- 
ing through the House, although he 
admitted that intention, he thought 
that, as the Bill was drawn, there was 
very little chance that those regulation 
clauses would come into operation. The 
Act had now been working for a couple 
of years, and what some of them pre- 
dicted as to the working of the regu- 
lation clauses had been abundantly 
verified. He made this as no charge 
against the Home Secretary, because, 
as soon as it was pointed out to him, 
the right hon. Gentleman lost not a 
moment’s time in introducing a Bill to 
amend his Commons Act of 1876; and 
he believed the result of the Bill, which 
had now passed the House of Lords, 
would be to give the regulating clauses 
of the Commons Act of 1876 a chance of 
being brought into practical operation, 
such as they would never have had 
under the Bill as it stood, and that he 
could explain by a single sentence. Ifa 
proposal was made to regulate a com- 
mon, the whole expense of it, by the 
Act of 1876, would be thrown upon 
the lords of the manor and the com- 
moners, and so no wonder they de- 
clined to undertake the duty of im- 
posing regulations. But now the re- 
gulations would be practically presented 
to them, for, by the new Bill brought 
in by the Home Secretary, a certain 
small portion of every common which 
Was proposed to be regulated could be 
sold, in order to pay the expenses of the 
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regulation. Consequently, the regula- 
tion could be carried out without throw- 
ing any cost upon those who were inte- 
rested in the common, and in that way 
a great obstacle which stood in the way 
of the regulation of commons would be 
removed. Now, he would again put the 
question to the Home Secretary. He 
said not a word about the commons to 
be inclosed, but he asked him to con- 
sider the position of the 114 acres of 
pasture ; and, if that were not regulated, 
he asked him whether he could possibly 
imagine the case of any common that 
would be regulated under that Act. 
What was the position of that 114 acres 
of pasture? It was right in the heart 
of the village. It was largely used by 
the villagers for the purposes of recrea- 
tion. He could not conceive of a case 
in a rural district where they could pos- 
sibly have astronger argument in favour 
of a recreation ground than they had in 
the case of the 114 acres of pasture in 
the heart of a village which was largely 
used by the villagers for the purposes of 
recreation. It was never represented to 
them when the inquiry was held that it 
was possible to inclose the commons and 
regulate this piece of ground, for very 
likely if it had been so, there would have 
been some evidence on the other side. 
If the Home Secretary would consent to 
postpone this Bill, and see what the 
effect of the regulating Bill would be, 
and if the Assistant Commissioner would 
go down and say that there was no ob- 
jection to inclose the common field, but 
that there was an objection to inclose the 
pasture and the open heath, he believed 
that under those circumstances there 
probably would be no opposition offered 
to the regulation of the pastures. He 
therefore desired, by the Resolution he 
now intended to move, to assert two 
principles. In the first place, that it 
was of the utmost importance that in 
those local inquiries that were held in 
regard to proposed inclosures, that the 
Act of 1876 should be faithfully carried 
out, and that the Assistant Commissioner 
should not be satisfied with simply taking 
the evidence of those pecuniarily inte- 
rested; and, secondly, he felt that if the 
scheme for regulation had been presented 
in the way in which it could be presented 
now that the amending Act of 1877 
had been passed, much of the opposition 
which was now heard against regulaticn 
would be removed, and the regulation 
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clauses of the Act of 1876 would have a 
much better chance of being brought 
into operation than they had at the pre- 
sent time. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to proceed with this Billuntil 
evidence has been obtained from disinterested 
witnesses as to the desirability of sanctioning 
the proposed inclosures, and until the obstacles 
which impede the application of the Clauses for 
the regulation of Commons, contained in the 
Commons Act of 1876, have been removed by 
the Commons Regulation Expenses Bill now 
passing through Parliament,”—(Mr. Faweett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, as Chair- 
man of the Commons Committee which 
had recommended those inclosures, 
thought it ‘right to say a few words. 
The hon. Member had made a similar 
proposition in Committee; but, finding 
himself in a minority, he had given 
Notice to oppose in Parliament the Bill 
which confirmed the Provisional Orders. 
He was not complaining in the slightest 
degree that the hon. Member had not 
acted with perfect fairness from his 
own point of view. He did not wish 
to go into the merits of the particular 
case, because they had been carefully 
considered last Session by the Committee 
to which the hon. Member referred. 
That Committee recommended the in- 
closures upon certain conditions which 
had been complied with by the pro- 
moters. They also appended to their 
Report an opinion that in cases of future 
Provisional Orders evidence of disin- 
terested witnesses should be taken. 
Now, he confessed that to his mind the 
old plan of hearing only promoters 
and opponents was more satisfactory, 
and more likely to bring about the 
requisite effects. It was difficult to say 
what really disinterested evidence was. 
There might be persons who had no 
interest whatever in the inclosures, and, 
therefore, were not technically interested 
witnesses ; but those persons might be 
actuated by prejudices or by animosity 
against promoters which might bias 
their judgment. He recollected that 
there was a very great feeling about 
rabbits in the case of one witness who 
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came before the Committee. However 
that might be, the inclosures had been 
recommended by the Committee of last 
year, and it was quite clear that the 
Resolution was not intended to apply to 
those particular inclosures. It was, no 
doubt, the intention of the Committee 
to pass those inclosures, and to limit the 
Resolution to future cases. In fact, those 
particular Provisional Orders would have 
been passed last year; but, unfortunately, 
the Bill for carrying them into effect 
was withdrawn at the end of the Ses- 
sion on account of a technical infor- 
mality. He thought this need not have 
been done. As it was, the case came 
again before their Committee. The in- 
formality was corrected, and the con- 
ditions were all fulfilled. When the 
cases were selected, as had been stated 
by Mr. Caird before the Committee last 
year, they were selected as being the 
most deserving, and against which no 
allegations whatever had been made; 
and they were, therefore, chosen for the 
purpose of being submitted to the Com- 
mittee, as if to see whether any in- 
closures should be permitted or not. It 
certainly appeared to him that, if such 
cases were to be met by conditions more 
onerous and stringent than the Act itself, 
they would be doing a very great injustice 
to the promoters and owners whom they 
asked to come before them and make 
applications for inclosures. He some- 
times regretted to see inclosures of land 
anywhere near centres of population; 
but as long as the law was unrepealed, 
it was hardly just to meet applications for 
inclosures in a way that almost amounted 
to a refusal before hearing. He thought 
that the proposal the hon. Member for 
Hackney was making to postpone the 
Inclosure Bill, which had already been too 
long delayed, was still harder—namely, 
in order to wait for the passing of a Bill 
which was not yet passed, and which, if 
passed, might not apply to the particular 
inclosures in question. He did not in 
the least complain that the hon. Member 
should have expressed what he felt so 
keenly ; but, at the same time, hethought 
it would be very unfortunate if the House 
were to delay any longer the passing of 
that Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 66; 
Noes 22: Majority 44.— (Div. List, 





No. 275.) 
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Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Confirmation of Provisional | P 


Orders). 

Mr. FAWCETT moved to omit Ric- 
call from the operation of the Bill. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, that the pro- 

er place for the hon. Member to move 
bis Amendment was on the Schedule of 
the Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 agreed to. 


On Schedule. 

Mr. FAWCETT moved that Riccall 
be omitted therefrom. He did so in 
order to get from the Secretary of State 
some reason why the portion of the land 
proposed to be inclosed should not be 
regulated instead. In Riccall there were 
114 acres of pasture land in the heart 
of the village, which were largely used 
by the villagers for the purpose of feed- 
ing cattle and for recreation. If that 
land was not to be regulated in the case 
of Riccall, he would ask the Home 
Secretary, whether he could suggest any 
single case in which regulation was the 
proper course to be taken? He had 
never yet heard any explanation why 
the particular portion of land he had 
mentioned should be inclosed, and not 
regulated. 

Mr. LEEMAN trusted that the Com- 
mittee would refuse to adopt the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Hackney. 
It had already been explained to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cave) that this was a Bill for the in- 
closure of certain spaces, and that it had 
been practically before Parliament for 
two years. It would have been sup- 

osed from what fell from the hon. 

ember for Hackney, that there had 
been some opposition to the Bill outside 
himself. He (Mr. Leeman) ventured to 
say, and he thought he could make it 
clear to the House before he finished 
his observations, that every possible in- 
quiry had been made into the merits 
and demerits of this application. There 
had been a Committee upon the Bill, 
presided over by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which sat last year for no less than 
seven days. Before that the Commis- 
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sioners had had the matter advertised, 
and had called upon persons in the 
locality, and not a single person had 
any objection to make to the Bill, so 
far as Riccall was concerned. The 
Commissioners not only advertised the 
roposal, but they called upon all parties 
in any way interested in the locality to 
state any objections that could be raised 
to the Bill. Moreover, meetings were 
held, first of all in the morning, and 
afterwards in the evening. Upon that 
occasion the hon. Gentleman had told 
the Committee that nobody came to the 
meetings but those interested in the in- 
closure ; but the whole world was in- 
vited by the advertisement to attend, and 
the advertisement was inserted in the 
various newspapers in the neighbour- 
hood. It was provided by the Act of 
1876 that great care must be taken that 
everyone should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of stating his objections. It was 
very odd that the hon. Member for 
Hackney exhibited so great a know- 
ledge of Riccall; he wished the hon. 
Gentleman would be good enough to fa- 
vour the House with all the information 
he possessed with regard to that place. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that he had 
never mentioned a single fact connected 
with Riccall, although he had heard 
many facts connected with it privately ; 
but he never mentioned a single fact 
that he had not obtained from Blue 
Books that were before the House, or 
from evidence that was considered by 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that the hon. 
Member himself sat as one of the Com- 
mittee listening to the evidence which 
was brought forward. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to a Blue Book for the 
proceeding he was now taking, let him 
show the Committee that every Member 
of the Select Committee voted against 
him, when the subject was before them ; 
and that, by this overwhelming majority, 
the Committee voted in favour of the 
particular inclosure now before the 
House. The Committee made certain 
stipulations that additional quantities of 
land should be inserted in the Provi- 
sional Orders to what had been origin- 
ally inserted ; but when that was done, 
every Member of this Committee, with 
the exception of the hon. Gentleman, 
voted for the Bill being passed. And 
why were they not passed last Session ? 
It was simply because technicalities were 
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found to exist, and the Inclosure Com- 
missioners had to withdraw the Bill. 
But, said the hon. Gentleman, the Com- 
mittee had passed a Resolution that on 
all future occasions, the Commissioners 
should call before them what had been 
termed disinterested witnesses. But, 
nevertheless, the Committee had voted 
that these Bills should be passed 
through the House. What took place 
afterwards? After the different owners 
of property affected to the extent of 
some 6,000 acres had made the altera- 
tions required by the Committee and 
the Commissioners had made the Pro- 
visional Orders required by Act of 
Parliament, if was necessary that 
the matter should come for confirma- 
tion before the House. There was 
not a living soul had any idea of oppos- 
ing the application. No one knew that 
better than the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, and yet he now sought to exclude 
Riccall. Months went over, after the 
Committee came to the resolution men- 
tioned, and the labouring classes in the 
village of Riccall, which contained some 
800 persons, were in expectation of 
the passing of the Bill. It was proved 
before the Committee that those were 
the persons most interested in the in- 
closure, and those men had been waiting 
for months in expectation that they 
would speedily have this Provisional 
Order as regarded Riccall put in force. 
But suddenly there turned up in the 
village of Riccall a man whom no one 
knew anything at all about. When 
he arrived, people said—‘‘ What are 
you doing here?” He asked—‘ Are 
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common, instead of inclosure. He there. 
fore induced those persons to walk into 
the birdlime he set, and 18 of those per- 
sons were dishonest enough to sign a 
document called a Petition to the House 
of Commons. The rest of the persons 
interested thought it was scarcely fair 
that they should have been paid for 
their commonable rights, and yet keep 
the land uninclosed. But, oddly enough, 
there was a Petition, of which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hackney 
had some knowledge, for he moved be- 
fore the Committee this year that the 
resolution to which it had come should 
not be confirmed until the Assistant 
Commissioners had been examined as 
to whether the recommendation of the 
Committee as to obtaining evidence from 
disinterested parties had been carried 
out, and until a certain Petition from 
Riccall against the inclosure of com- 
mons had been considered. The hon. 
Member was thus aware of that Petition. 
He (Mr. Leeman) had searched the 
records of that period, but could not 
discover the Petition. If that Petition 
were not produced, upon whose autho- 
rity was it that the hon. Gentleman was 
making the statements he now did with 
regard to Riccall? The hon. Gentleman 
himself was never in Riccall in his life, 
so far as he (Mr. Leeman) knew. There 
were several reasons why the people of 
Riccall should have wished for this in- 
closure to take place, and their wish was 
evident, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
“ Anti-Inclosure Suburban Commons 
Association.’’ The land at Riccall was, 
to a very great extent, swampy, and the 





any of you opposed to this inclosure ?” 
No one was aware of any opposition. 
Then he said—‘‘ I am a gentleman from 
the ‘Anti-Inclosure Suburban Commons 
Association.’ If you listen to me and 
follow the advice I am about to give you, 
I shall be able to do you some good.” 
That person—who it turned out after- 
wards came from London—laid bird- 
lime, into which some persons walked, 
and he would tell the Committee who 
they were. They were the men who, in 
former years, had been owners of cot- 
tages in which they lived, and to which 
commonable rights were attached, which 
they had sold and got the value of. The 
agent of the ‘‘ Anti-Inclosure Suburban 
Commons Association” induced those 
persons to believe that he could bring 
about the regulation of a part of the 





Mr. Leeman 


particular 114 acres of pasture to which 
the hon. Member had alluded was called 
the ‘‘Riccall Dam.” The Committee 
took far greater care of these people’s 
rights than would be done by the Anti- 
Inclosure Association. When they came 
to ask for Petitions, they found one pre- 
sented by about 120 of the labouring 
population of Riccall, who were con- 
scious that if the inclosure did not take 
place, the land in question would con- 
tinue in its present bad state ; whereas 
the inclosure would involve an expense 
of £15,000 in the reclamation of the land, 
which would go into the pockets of the la- 
bouring population. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber consider what he was doing in pre- 
venting that money from being spent for 
the benefit of the people of Riccall? He 
(Mr. Leeman) was denntbing a locality 
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which he knew well, for it was within 
half-an-hour of his own place, and he 
stated his deliberate opinion that the 
inclosure ought to take place. The hon. 
Member said he did not object to the 
arable land and common field land being 
inclosed; but he proposed to stop the 
Bill for another year, because, upon his 
own showing only, there happened to be 
114 acres of land in Riccall which he 
did not think should be inclosed. Why 
was this inclosure asked for with respect 
to the other land? There were between 
600 and 700 acres of land in Riccall 
held in common between something like 
45 owners, each man holding from six 
perches to about six acres; the land was 
close to the River Ouse, and required 
extensive draining. The inclosure was 
one of which everyone had had notice, 
and which, but for the hon. Member, 
would have taken place years ago. The 
144 acres was part of the common land, 
and like the other portion, was low- 
lying, having a porous surface and a 
clay sub-soil. It was proved before the 
Committee by independent witnesses, 
consisting of the most eminent agri- 
culturists in Yorkshire, that the drain- 
age operations on that common would 
take three to five years to carry 
out. Did the hon. Member think that 
the labouring classes of Riccall con- 
sidered that he was doing them any 
ood in objecting to this expenditure of 
£15,000? Rather, he should have 
thought, that after having done all in 
his power to oppose the inclosure the hon. 
Member for Hackney would have been 
satisfied to have let the Bill pass without 
keeping hon. Members in town for the 
purpose of supporting the Bill. The dis- 
cussion of this subject was a pure waste of 
time, and he called upon the hon. Member 
to show the Petition which he had men- 
tioned, and the Committee would then 
be able to see the value of the objection. 
The people of Riccall had petitioned 
the House in favour of the Bill; and he, 
therefore, with some confidence, opposed 
the Amendment of the hon. Member. 
Mr. FAWCETT observed, that it was 
quite impossible for him, at that time of 
night, to answer the hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments at length. He had no mo- 
tive for his criticism, except that derived 
from the impression produced on him 
when this question came before the 
Committee. His hon. Friend waxed 
extremely indignant with him, though 
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he had only spoken from the sincerest 
motives; but he must remember, when 
he spoke with such unwonted enthu- 
siasm, that he spoke as a professional 
advocate. He spoke for the lord of the 
manor, and he (Mr. Fawcett) spoke from 
a public point of view. The Petition to 
which his hon. Friend referred was not 
drawn up for presentation to the House, 
but to the Committee. He knew no- 
thing about the Petition; but certain 
strong allegations were made with re- 
gard to it, and he was anxious that they 
should be sifted. It was proposed that 
the Petition should be considered by the 
Committee. He had known the hon. 
Member too long to object to-night to 
the strong language he had used; and 
as he thought he would speak in a dif- 
ferent way after further consideration, 
he (Mr. Fawcett) would postpone further 
remarks till the third reading. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, speaking 
with reference to the hon. Member for 
Hackney’s statement that the case of 
Riccall wasonein which it appeared thatit 
would be most convenient that the regu- 
lating clause should be applied, assured 
the Committee that the question of re- 
gulation was put to the witnesses over 
and over again. He was Chairman of 
the Committee, and all the witnesses 
agreed that there was no desire to enter 
into that question; but that inclosure was 
desired was -proved by the promoters, 
and no objection on the part of any of the 
inhabitants was urged. These questions 
came before the Committee not so much 
promoted by the parties, as by the In- 
closure Commissioners, who were re- 
sponsible for bringing before the Com- 








mittee the cases which they considered 
ought to be so brought. He, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, however, was 
anxious that there should be no question 
as to the bona fides of the Commissioners, 
and he caused notice to be given to the 
inhabitants that a Committee of the 
House of Commons was to adjudicate 
in these inclosures, and that any person 
who had anything to say was invited to 
give evidence. In his opinion, a most 
grievous injustice would be done to those 
interested in the inclosures, if they were 
not carried out this Session. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would not 
put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Schedule agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


On Question ‘‘ That the Bill be read 
the third time To-morrow ?”’ 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
what would be the order of Business? 
An unusual number of Bills still re- 
mained on the Orders, and nothing had 
been said as to the probable day of Proro- 
gation. The House would lose a most im- 
portant opportunity of having grievances 
brought forward at the close of the 
Session, if the Appropriation Bill were 
taken so late, as he feared it was likely 
to be, at the next Sitting. If, in fixing 
the Bill now before the House for that 
day, the Government meant the House 
to understand that there would be 
several Bills set down before the Appro- 
priation Bill, a most unusual course 
would be taken. On Wednesday, when 
the Appropriation Bill might be the 
first Order, time was limited, and pro- 
bably the first Motion would take up 
the whole day, so that the House would 
only have the opportunity of bringing 
forward one grievance. On former oc- 
casions there had always been three 
ample opportunities, at least, of bringing 
forward grievances on the Appropriation 
Bill. On one important subject—the 
attitude of the Porte towards Greece—it 
was most important that there should be 
some opportunity for debate. Informa- 
tion had reached him as to the Porte’s 
reception of the directions of the Con- 
gress in regard to the Greek frontiers, 
which convinced him that the subject 
ought to be considered by the House; 
but he feared lest there should be no 
opportunity given for its consideration. 

THe CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I must remind the hon. Baronet 
that there have been a great many op- 
portunities this Session of bringing for- 
ward this question of the treatment of 
Greece. As to the Order of Business 
for to-day, we propose to take—first, the 
Committee on the Indian Budget; then, 
the Committee on the Expiring Laws 
’ Continuance Bill; then, the third read- 
ing of the Bishoprics Bill; then, the 
Inclosure Bill; and then, the third 
reading of the Telegraphs Bill. On 
Wednesday, we put the Appropriation 
Bill down for third reading ; and I should 
hope that the Prorogation may take 


place on Friday ; but, at all ¢ 
later than rind Fay ee 
Mr. H. SAMUELSON exp); 

that the hon. Baronet the oe or 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had not 
referred to Greek questions that had 
already occupied the attention of the 
House, but to questions raised by the 
receipt of recent intelligence. 


Bill to be read the third time 7. 
morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA. 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON rose to call attention 
to the claims of the Irish National 
Teachers ; and to move— 

‘“‘That this House, having, with the assent 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 7th of 
May last passed a Resolution that the position 
of the Irish National Teachers called for the 
immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a view to a satisfactory adjustment 
of their claims, this House is of opinion that it 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
have given effect during the present Session to 
such Resolution, and to have made proposals to 
this House for securing with certainty to the 
Trish National School Teachers the full amount 
of the result fees to be earned by them in the 
current year.”’ 

The hon. and learned Member said, it 
was unprecedented that the Appropria- 
tion Bill should be brought forward at 
such a late hour, and he should not 
have brought forward his Motion ther, 
were it not that there never was a fitter 
subject for discussion than the case of 
great hardship and injustice which he 
had to present. So far back as the 
lst May, he moved that the claims of 
these teachers called for the immediate 
attention of the House, with a view to 
the satisfactory settlement of their 
claims. The House passed the Resolu- 
tion, and he thought there was ample 
ground for saying that it was the duty 
of the Government to have given effect to 
such a Resolution of the House. When 
he added that the gist of the Resolution 
—namely, its demand on the immediate 
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attention of the Government—had been 
the subject of discussion between himself 
and the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland, and that the Go- 
yernment had assented to the Motion, 
after he had declined to withdraw the 
word “immediate,” it would appear still 
more surprising that no steps had yet 
been taken by theGovernment. He was 
one of those who tried to negotiate with 
the Government before bringing griev- 
ances before the House, and he had put 
himself in communication with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject; but he did not even respond to 
him. He took no notice uf his reasonable 
demand. He called the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant to the subject. 
He was courtesy itself; but he avoided 
discussing what means ought to be 
adopted to remove the grievances of the 
teachers. In two or three words he 
would now: state their case. In 1874, 
the full justice of the demands of the 
teachers were admitted. In 1875, the 
Government proposed a scheme, which 
they themselves stated was a temporary 
scheme. They took a Vote of £120,000 
towards the payment of two-thirds of 
the result fees. They said—‘‘ We will 
give you £60,000 unconditionally. We 
will give you the other £60,000 on con- 
dition that the Unions of Ireland pre- 
vide another £60,000.” It was stated 
in the House that this scheme must 
necessarily fail, and it was urged by the 
Government that it would only be tem- 
porary. It had wholly failed. Where 
the Unions did not contribute, and where 
voluntary subscriptions could not be 
had, the teachers would actually lose 
two-thirds of their result fees. There 
were many cases of the grossest hard- 
ship. What had occurred in the North 
Union of Dublin? Since 1875, up to 
the present year, that Union had been 
contributing, and the teachers had re- 
ceived the benefit of the provision which 
the Government intended for them in 
1875. They had been receiving the full 
amount of their result fees. ‘This year 
the Union had ceased to be contributory, 
and these men were, at one sweep, de- 
prived of two-thirds of their earnings. 
Upwards of £5,000 was lost to the 
teachers of that Union. ‘There were 
10,000 teachers in Ireland, and it was 
4 monstrous thing that, the justice of 
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in 1875, nothing had yet been done for 
them. They were now left in the same 
slough of despondency as before. If 
he rested his case on these facts alone, 
it ought to be recognized that they were 
suffering injustice. But there was the 
clearest breach of faith; there was no 
use in putting it in a milder way. The 
Government having assented to the 
Resolution, declaring that the subject 
should have their immediate attention, 
had done nothing, and not a word was 
said on the subject when the Irish Edu- 
cation Estimates were before the House. 
He had pointed out to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that large sums voted 
for these result fees had, in consequence 
of the failure of the plan of 1875, found 
their way back into the Exchequer. This 
year, £20,000 out of the £120,000 had 
found its way back. Last year, some- 
thing like £30,000 was returned; and 
similar sums were returned in the two 
preceding years. So that £100,000 
intended for the teachers had not been 
paid to them, owing to the imperfection 
of the scheme. He had suggested to 
the Government that, as they had done 
nothing in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the House, they should take 
£60,000 out of that £100,000, and 
apply that towards the payment of funds 
which ought to have been contributed 
by the Unions. The Government might 
do that this year, and bring in some 
scheme for finally settling the subject 
next year. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not deigned to reply to his communica- 
tions. He granted that the question of 
pensions was a difficult one, and he did 
not intend now to touch upon that; but 
the question of salaries demanded imme- 

diate settlement. He would, therefore, 

move the Resolution which stood in his 

name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, having, with the assent of Her 
Majesty’s Government, on the 7th of May last 
passed a Resolution that the position of the 
Irish National Teachers called for the imme- 
diate attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
with a view to a satisfactory adjustment of 
their claims, this House is of opinion that it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to have 

iven effect during the present Session to such 
lution, and to have made proposals to this 
House for securing with certainty to the Irish 
National School Teachers the full amount of 





their demands having been acknowledged 
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the result fees to be earned by them in the cur- 
rent year,’—(Mr. Meldon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman speaks of a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government. 
Iam sorry that language so strong should 
come from him ; but I feel sure, when he 
hears what is the actual state of affairs, 
he will not wish to repeat the language. 
What took place was this. On the 7th 
May, the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in a speech of great ability and modera- 
tion, as I myself took the liberty of ob- 
serving at the time, brought forward the 
question of the position of the teachers 
of National Schools in Ireland. In reply, 
I called attention to the fact that the 
Government, in past Sessions, had not 
been unmindful of the interests of that 
class. They had introduced the Bill of 
1875, to which he has referred, and had 
founded on it some regulations which I 
admitted did not lead to the results 
hoped for. I said, further, that the Go- 
vernment were not disposed to take ex- 
ception to the Motion proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, provided 
some verbal Amendments, which I in- 
dicated, were acceded to. They were 
acceded to, and we accepted the Motion. 
That was a voluntary act on our part, 
and I do not find fault with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for wishing us to 
carry out that engagement. But what 
was the nature of the engagement? 
Without referring to the details of the 
past debate, I must remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that what I 
said was much to this effect—that this 
matter had been referred to the Trea- 
sury, with whom these questions rested, 
and that it had been found necessary 
to submit the figures bearing on the 
subject for an actuarial Report. We 
hope no long time will elapse before 
we get that Report. [Mr. Metpon : That 
refers to the pensions.| The Resolution 
of the hon. and learned Member referred 
to the whole subject, and my reply 
referred to the subject as a whole. I 
never for a moment dreamt of dealing 
with the subject this Session, and that 
was shown by my indication of the pro- 
bable appropriation of a portion of the 
surplus of the Irish Church funds. 
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[Mr. Metpon: My Resolution now deals 
solely with the question of salaries 
That may be, but the whole question of 
the National School Teachers is under 
the consideration of the House, and q 
considerable portion of the last discussion 
bore on the ay ge of pensions, and the 
appropriation of part of the surplus 
the Trish Church funds was “aa he 
suggestions entertained by the Govern. 
ment. It was found necessary that 
the persons who made the Report to 
which I have referred should have what 
is called an experience statement drawn 
up—a table based on averages. [Mr. 

ELDON: That is with reference to pen- 
sions.] Exactly, and my idea is that 
the subject must be dealt with as a whole, 
As to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it is made in forgetfulness of 
the fact that the large sums of money 
to which he refers do not remain with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but are 
paid back into the Treasury according to 
law, and can only be given out ona 
fresh Vote of the House. It is impos- 
sible to deal at once with the subject in 
a comprehensive manner; but I hope, 
under these circumstances, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will see that we 
are studiously endeavouring to carry out 
our engagement to the House. 

Mr. WHITWELL was sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman turning aside 
from the question submitted to the 
House, and endeavouring to divert the 
attention of the House altogether from 
the subject of discussion. Pensions had 
not been referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member who introduced the 
subject to the House. He advocated 
an arrangement for increasing the sa- 
laries of teachers; but the subject 
of pensions for the Irish schoolmasters 
was a new one to him, and it struck him 
as extraordinary, if such a subject was 
to be coupled with an appropriation of 
Irish Church funds. What the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Meldon) con- 
tended was that it was acknowledged 
by the House that the Irish teachers 
did not receive as much salary as they 
ought to receive, and the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
directed to the adjustment of their claims. 
In the meantime, pending such adjust: 
ment, the poor teachers were receiving 
a mere nothing; it was all very well to 
wait for another year, but everyone 
knew that the present income of the 
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teacher in Ireland was utterly insuffi- 
cient. The mode in which the subject 
ought to have been dealt with was to 
have made the scheme compulsory on 
the Unions, and not merely voluntary. 
He was extremely sorry that another year 
must again pass over before the teachers 
could receive a single farthing in addi- 
tion to their present miserable salaries. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in his 
reply to this matter, had dealt only with 
one branch of the subject brought forward 
—namely, that of pensions — ignoring 
the other part of the case put forward 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Kildare. It was an attempt 
to draw attention away from the real 
und of complaint, notwithstandin 
that the hon. and learned Member ha 
written two letters—one to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the other 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
respect of the matter. As the matter at 
resent stood, the Resolution of the 
ouse remained nugatory, the Unions 
of Ireland refusing to contribute any- 
thing while the matter was left to their 
discretion. After an experience of two 
or three years of this refusal, the teachers 
were to be allowed to starve, while for 
four Sessions continual attempts were 
being made on the part of the Irish 
Members of every Party to obtain justice 
for them. The average salary of Irish 
teachers was only £51 a-year; and it 
was a great injustice to the men and 
women employed, and a greater injus- 
tice to the scholars, who were being 
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as it at present existed, had been forced 
upon Ireland contrary to the wish of the 
Irish people, and of the Irish clergy and 
hierarchy. The people were compelled 
to receive this system of education, and 
it was hard to expect them to contribute 
to a-system forced upon them against 
their will. According to law, the school 
boards were to be elected by the people; 
but when they found that only about 20 
per cent of the population voted in re- 
spect of them, it was clear that the people 
did not agree with the system of educa- 
tion. If the Government would force 
upon the Irish nation a system of educa- 
tion, it was perfectly clear that if the 
teachers were underpaid, the Govern- 
ment could not refuse to make up their 
salaries. Therefore, there was no right 
to expect that these teachers, forced by 
the system of education upon the Irish 
people, were to be maintained by them. 
At the same time, it was absurd to ex- 
pect that the National School Teachers 
of Ireland would continue year after year 
to discharge their duties faithfully, unless 
justice was done to them by the Govern- 
ment. Ten thousand teachers were now 
placed in the unworthy position of the 
Government receiving their services and 
insufficiently paying them. The Irish 
people had reason to hope that when 
the Intermediate Education Bill was 
passed, something would have been done 
to place the teachers in a position to 
exist, and to enable them properly to 
discharge their duties. 

Taz CHANCELLORor tHE EXCHE- 
QUER wished, in the first place, to 
express his regret that the hon. and 
learned Member should have written a 





the control of those insufficiently-paid 
teachers, that they should be reduced to 
that condition. It was a mistaken sys- 
tem that would leave these men and 
women, on whom the intellectual life of 
the Irish nation depended, to be reduced 
to the half-starved condition in which 
they now were. 

Mr. O’CLERY remarked, that, no 
doubt, it would be said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and by some other Members of 
the Government, that unless Ireland 
contributed in some measure towards 
the support of the teachers, Irish Mem- 
bers had no right to come to the House 
and demand that further sums should be 
voted on their} behalf. He thought it 
had been clearly shown to the House 
that the system of national education, 


letter to him, which he did not acknow- 
ledge. He had some recollection of a 
letter coming to him, and of sending it 
to another Department, he himself not 
knowing what had been done in the 
matter. He.was really very sorry that 
the letter had neither been acknow- 
ledged nor answered; but he could assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that it 
was from no want of courtesy on his 
art. He was under the impression that 
e spoke to his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary on the matter; and it 
was also his impression that the Chief 
Secretary informed him that he had 
attended to it. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the answer 
he got was simply a mere acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of his letter. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rat EXCHE- 
QUER was extremely sorry that there 
had been anything like a want of cour- 
tesy; but he must ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to remember that, 
in the multiplicity of matters to which 
he had to attend, he might occasiohally 
forget something. But the much more 
material poinf was as to the justice 
of the complaint which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman made with regard to 
the conduct of the Government. He 
wished to remind him and the House 
of the position in which the Irish Na- 
tional School Teachers were, and of the 
different questions which,’ at different 
times, had been brought forward in re- 
spect of them. One point was with 
reference to their residences; another 
was as to the salaries of the teachers ; 
and a third with regard to their pen- 
sions. As respected residences, he be- 
lieved that that question had been 
practically settled; with regard to the 
salaries, the experiment was made two 
years ago by his right hon. Friend the 
present Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), of deal- 
ing with the matter in such a way as 
would involve a certain amount of local 
contribution in aid of the Imperial 
grant. The Government were then of 
opinion, and still thought, that that was 
the proper proposal to make, and one in 
accordance with what was done in this 
country. Undoubtedly, to a certain 
extent, that proposal might be said to 
have failed. Why? Because there was 
a failure in the local contributions that 
were expected and hoped for. Contri- 
butions were made in some Unions; 
but in others, and the larger class of 
cases, no contributions were made, and 
the teachers were the sufferers. He did 
not know to what extent they went ; but 
the proposals of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman now were in entire subversion 
of the scheme of the Government. It 
was proposed by the Government that 
if localities would contribute certain 
sums, the Imperial Exchequer would 
grant a like sum. Some Unions did 
contribute, and the State, accordingly, 
granted a like amount; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, with regard 
to these cases, that he would leave them 
alone. But, undoubtedly, it would be 
hard upon the Unions that had con- 
tributed, if the other Unions were 
placed in a like situation, without any 
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contribution. It would be placing those 
that did not contribute on a level with 
those that did. With regard to the 
third question—that of pensions—it wag 
a i eee upon which it had always been 
admitted that something ought to be 
done, and a scheme in respect to the 
matter was before the Government, and 
would be carefully considered. It was 
in regard to pensions that the Govern. 
ment admitted something ought imme. 
diately to be done, and that immediate 
attention should be given. It was un. 
necessary that he should refer in detail 
to the debate that took place on the 7th 
of May. His right hon. Friend then 
stated very little. What he said as 
regarded salaries was that the first class 
of teachers were in receipt of sums 
amounting to £2 a-week; the second class 
to £1 10s. a-week, and the third to £1, 
He was not aware that in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend, or in any other 
speech on behalf of the Government, 
consideration was promised to the ques. 
tion of raising salaries; but undoubt- 
edly, as regarded pensions, a promise 
was given, and the Government were 
prepared to fulfil that promise. 

Mr. MELDON said, he understood 
that, in the debate of the 7th of May, 
a promise was made by the Government 
with regard to pensions. He did not 
think that they were receiving fair treat- 
ment by the mode in which the Govern- 
ment were now acting. As respected 
salaries, it was a most important matter, 
and the Government could raise them by 
bringing up the amount of public money 
given to Ireland to the same amount as 
that allowed Scotland. Between £60,000 
and £70,000 was allowed to Scotland, 
and if the sum contributed to Ireland 
was raised to that amount, there would 
be an opportunity of paying the Irish 
National School Teachers proper salaries. 
He only asked that the same amount 
per head should be paid in Ireland as 
was paid in Scotland. In Scotland the 
Government spent about 3s. 2d. per head; 
whereas in Ireland the public money 
spent did not exceed 2s. 4d. per 
head. He considered that during the 
next six or eight months the Govert- 
ment ought to do something with r- 
gard to this matter. At all events, if 
the Government did not wish to contr- 
bute, they might allow the teachers to 
receive the result fees earned by them 
without the contribution of the Union. 
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At the present time, about £25,000 to 
£35,000 was returned into the Exche- 

uer as surplus money, voted for national 
education in Ireland ; that should be ex- 

ended in increasing the salaries of the 
Prish National School Teachers—for it 
could not be expected that those peo le 
would remain contented to receive £50 
a-year in Ireland, while the same class 
in England and Scotland obtained £105 
a-year. If the suggestion he had made 
were attended to, it would do a great 
deal to put an end to the feeling of dis- 
content which the action of the Govern- 
ment in regard to education in Ireland 


had excited. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 47; 
Noes 30: Majority 17.— (Div. List, 
No. 276.) 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES (IRE- 
LAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY wished to 
call the attention of the Government to 
the condition of the stipendiary magis- 
trates in Ireland. They were now ap- 
pointed under the Act of Will. IV. 
which reduced the amount of their re- 
tiring salaries and placed them under 
a disadvantage as compared with their 
former position. The result was that 
while magistrates appointed before 1847 
were allowed to retire on their full 
salaries, those who were appointed after 
that date had to retire at a much re- 
duced pension ; consequently, the Bench 
in Ireland was now stocked with men 
who were really not capable of discharg- 
ing their duties. The men appointed 
before 1847 retired on completing the 
full period of 20 years’ service, while 
the magistrates appointed after 1847, 
having to retire on a diminished pension, 
were averse to retiring at all. He did 
not mean to advocate that any larger 
pensions should be given than at present 
—that was a question for the Govern- 
ment—but he did submit that some 
steps should be taken to induce these 
gentlemen to retire from the duties of 
their office when they had reached the 
ordinary period when a man’s labours 
should cease. At present, it was no un- 
common thing for magistrates to be 71, 
73, or 76 years of age. It was all very 
well to have men in the Superior Courts 
of very great age, because they were 
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under the eye of public opinion; but 
these local magistrates were little kings 
in their own districts. They represented 
the law in rural localities, and it was 
most desirable that the law should be 
wisely and properly represented. With- 
out suggesting that there should be any 
larger increase of the pensions, or that 
other stringent measures should be 
adopted, he would suggest to the Go- 
vernment the desirability of removing 
these magistrates at the proper time. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, that the 
matter, as he understood it, was rather 
difficult to decide by any legislation, 
and must be left to the action of public 
opinion, which up to that time had been 
found to be adequate. It had not been 
found necessary to lay down a hard-and- 
fast line as to the age at which a man 
should retire, and he did not think it was 
desirable to increase the compensation. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL+[Lords]|—[Brut 257.] 
(Lord John Manners.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Differences relating to a 
street or public road to be determined 
by stipendiary magistrates, county court 
judge, or sheriff). 

Mr. BRISTOWE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 8, line 28, to leave 
out all the words after ‘‘ difference” to 
the end of the clause, in order to insert 
the words ‘shall be decided by a 
judge of the High Court of Justice.” 
He explained that the object of the 
Amendment was to enable any difference 
that might arise to be disposed of by the 
High Court of Justice, instead of by the 
Railway Commissioners. He did not 
think that the Commissioners, being a 
temporary body, should be the persons 
to whom references should ultimately be 
made. He had been informed, how- 
ever, by the Postmaster General, that 
the matter had been under considerable 
discussion, and that, without giving any 
distinct opinion as to the merits of the 
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Amendment, he could not accept. it. 
Under these circumstances, he would 
not divide upon it, but would consent to 
have it negatived, having regard to the 
communication that had been made to 
him. 

Amendment negatived. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Br1 298.] 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


In reply to Mr. WuiItwELL, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
by an Amendment to Clause 24, it was 
intended to give a more extended notice 
to owners than was provided for under 
the original clause. 


Lords Amendments agreed to, with 
Amendments, and with Consequential 
Amendments to the Bill. 


TRAMWAY ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL—[Brxx 299.) 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


Mr. MONK said, he should be glad 
to know what course the Government 
proposed to take with regard to these 
Amendments, and if they intended to 
agree to them. His constituents had 
learnt with great astonishment that, 
after the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Tramways, with regard 
to steam power, and after a Bill had 
passed through that House for the pur- 
pose of authorizing its use, the House 
of Lords had struck out all the clauses 
with regard to mechanical power on 
tramways. The Committee had re- 
ported unanimously in favour of steam 
power; and, in addition to that, the 
was confirmed in a very full 

ouse by 216 votes to 119. The Bill 
had gone before the other House, and it 
had come back with all the steam power 
clauses struck out. It appeared, so far 
as he could learn, that that had been 
done at the instance of one person, 
without any evidence having been taken 
by the other House; and therefore he 
wished to ask the Government whether 
they intended to agree with these Amend- 
ments, or to confirm the views arrived at 


Myr. Bristowe 
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by the House in the case of the Privat, 
Bill to which he had referred, as well a 
by a Committee which sat for several 
weeks and took a great amount of yj. 
dence, and eventually issued a Report 
in favour of the use of steam power based 
upon evidence of the most satisfactory 
nature? This was a matter in which 
he knew his hon. Friend the Chair. 
man of Committees had taken a great 
interest, and upon which he had ap- 
pointed a very strong Committee, con. 
sisting principally of hon. Members who 
were usually Chairmen of Private Bil] 
Committees. It was a very serious 
matter that after the enormous expense 
to which the promoters of these Bills 
had been put, at the last moment, by the 
mere will and whim of a single Member 
of Parliament, the power and right to 
use steam on tramways should be denied 
to England and Wales. He therefore 
hoped, in the first place, that the Go- 
vernment would not agree to those 
clauses being struck out; or, at all 
events, if they did so, they would assure 
him that the expenses to which the pro- 
moters of these tramways had been put 
in the matter should not be thrown away, 
but that legislation with regard to steam 
power should be proposed next year. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT agreed with his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Monk), that 
it would be a great convenience to have 
the consideration of the matter taken 
to-morrow. 


Consideration of Lords Amendments 
deferred till To-morrow. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION 
BILL—[Lords]—[Bu 137.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
he much regretted that the Bill had 
been so placed on the Paper that it was 
impossible to have a fair discussion of 
it. He had not expected that the Bill 
would be taken that night, nor did he 
believe that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General thought it was 
likely tocome on. Three o’clock in the 
morning was a very improper time to 
enter upon the discussion of a Bill 
involving such momentous questions as 
this, violating, as it did, the rights of 
foreign nations, and, as he was told, 
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ing directly in opposition to the opi- 
tong esi phic, 2189 The Bill was 
rfectly unnecessary, for he considered 
that the law of England, as it at present 
stood, together with the good relations 
that now existed between nations, were 
uite sufficient to accomplish the purpose 
aimed at by the measure. It reversed 
the solemn decision of the Judges in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved in the 
case of the Franconia, and, therefore, it 
was a matter of very great importance. 
The effect of the Bill, as it now stood, 
would be to give a jurisdiction to the 
English Courts over all foreign ships 
within three miles of the shore of Eng- 
land, whether they were ships of war or 
merchant ships. The principle of the 
law of England was that the jurisdiction 
ofthe Admiralty commenced at low water 
mark, and that only the Court of Ad- 
miralty had jurisdiction there; but by 
Statute, Judges of Assize had jurisdic- 
tion in the space between high and low 
water mark — that was to say, there 
was a jurisdiction to that extent in the 
Common Law Courts. Thus, at high water, 
the Admiralty had jurisdiction over the 
fore shore; but at low water, the ordi- 
nary Courts exercised authority up to the 
limit of the strand left bare by the sea. 
In running-down cases, the matters were 
dealt with by virtue of the good relations 
which existed between various nations. 
In the case of the Franconia, the man 
who was charged with the running 
down was tried in his own country for 
the offence, and it was thereby clear that 
there was no need for this legislation. 
He ventured to say that if any foreign 
ship did any injury on the high seas, a 
remedy would be afforded tothis country 
by the nation to which the captain of 
the vessel belonged; and, therefore, no 
change of the law was necessary to meet 
this case. No doubt, the ordinary rule 
of International Law was that every 
country had jurisdiction within three 
miles of its own shore. That, he ad- 
mitted, was the principle laid down by 
the authorities on International Law, 
who held that a jurisdiction was 
exercisable by any particular State 
within a certain distance of its own 
shores, wherever the safety of such State 
rendered it necessary. Thus, any country 
had a right to provide for its own safety 
by exercising a certain jurisdiction over 
the sea near its own shores, and over 
the ships within that limit, in such 
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particulars as were necessary for her 
safety, and came within the range of 
International Law. But it was unneces- 
sary for the safety of any country that 
its Courts should have jurisdiction over 
the sea within three miles of the shore 
in ordinary criminal cases. He did 
think, therefore, that this Bill was 
founded on a misapprehension of the 
rule about thethree miles’ distance—that 
the Bill was unnecessary, and that it was 
calculated to bring this country, as it 
would bring it, into difficulties with 
foreign nations. It was true that there 
was a clause in the Bill providing that 
no proceedings should be taken against 

ersons other than Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects without the permission of the Se- 
cretary of State; but that clause showed 
the weakness of the measure. It was an 
admission that the Bill was contrary to 
the rights of other nations. Therefore, to 
provide that no proceedings should be 
taken against foreigners without the pre- 
vious permission of the Secretary of State 
was not sufficient, for a Public Bill should 
be so framed as not to violate the rights 
of foreign countries; it should only be 
framed within the -limits which Inter- 
vational Law had laid down as the 
jurisdiction of a country. It was not 
right to go beyond that, and attempt 
to give jurisdiction to the ordinary 
Courts in cases where it was not required 
for the safety of the country, and where 
International Law was against the exer- 
cise of such jurisdiction. By so extend- 
ing the jurisdiction to Criminal Courts, 
the principles of International Law were 
really violated. Last Session, the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) brought in a Bill like the present, 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General then very properly said that 
such a Bill ought not to be introduced 
without previous communication with 
foreign countries—and in the earlier 
part of the evening the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told him that no such 
communication had taken place — and 
obtaining their consent to its passing. In 
his opinion, the wisest course for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take would be 
to withdraw this Bill and re-consider the 
Motion; and, if necessary, to introduce 
another Bill next Session, after com- 
munications with some of the principal 
foreign nations. He would not say more 
at that early hour; but would reserve 
any further observations to the third 
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reading. He was afraid, if the Bill 
assed in its present form, it would be 
ound to give rise to considerable diffi- 
culties with foreign countries. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Amendment of the law as to 
the jurisdiction of the Admiral). 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
its effect would be to include a ship of 
war as well as a merchant vessel. By 
the law of nations, every ship of war 
was part of the territory of the country 
to which it belonged. Supposing an 
offence were committed on board a ship 
of war, and steps were taken to punish 
the criminal according to the law laid 
down by this Bill, it would be, in effect, 
a violation of International Law. It was 
no answer to say that the Secretary of 
State might not possibly allow such 
steps to be taken, nor was it any answer 
to the objection to the clause on the 
ground that it was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of International Law to say that 
an offence committed on board a ship of 
war belonging to a foreign country 
would not be cognizable by the English 
Courts, for the Bill already made it so. 
The effect of the clause, therefore, was 
to violate the principles of International 
Law, and it was desirable that at some 
future stage of the Bill this should be 
remedied. That could be done by making 
the only offences cognizable by the 
English Courts such as were committed 
on board any foreign ship, or by the 
crew of any foreign ship not being a 
ship of war. Such a Proviso would 
render the clause less objectionable, and 
he, therefore, begged to move that as an 
Amendment to it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincEe Girrarp) observed, that the 
Amendment was unnecessary, and might 
imperil the passing of the Bill. The 
Bill did not affect to deal with any 
principle of International Law, and he 
might observe that such authorities as 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, and 
Lord Hatherley agreed in the opinion 
that a foreign ship of war was not in- 
cluded by the definition given in the 
clause. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER was not 
aware that the point had yet been raised ; 
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the words ‘foreign ship” includ 
ship of war. By the ‘Setanta. 
Clause, it was provided that “ foro} 
ship” should mean any ship that was 
not a British ship. It was all very well 
to say that International Law would 
operate to prevent any breach of 
its own rules; but there would be 
an Act of Parliament expressly to oyer. 
ride it. The Judges would have the 
words of the Act of Parliament before 
them, and not the rules of Internationa] 
Law; and supposing that there were 
words in the Act of Parliament which, 
in their opinion, included foreign ships 
of war, they would have to give effect 
to them. He maintained that a Judge 
would have to decide on the words in 
the English Act of Parliament, and 
would have no power to say that the 
rules of International Law overruled an 
Act of Parliament. =: 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpIncE GirraRD) remarked, that the 
same observation would apply to every 
Act of Parliament. Surely the hon. and 
learned Member could not consider such 
a position tenable. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
the case cited by the Solicitor General 
was not part materia. Clearly, if the 
term ‘‘French ship” were used, it 
would mean every French vessel, whe- 
ther a ship of war or not. Even with 








but he considered it unquestionable that 
Sir George Bowyer 


regard to a merchant ship, there was a 
principle of law that it was ex-territorial, 
though in a minor degree to a ship of 
war. Let them take another case. If 
an Act of Parliament prescribed certain 
regulations with regard to all foreign 
houses in this country, that would apply 
as well to the houses of Ambassadors 
as to others. The Judges, in such a 
case, would not be at liberty to hold 
that the rules of International Law pre- 
vailed, and exempted the houses of Am- 
bassadors from the operation of the Act 
of Parliament. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock: 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 18th August, 1878. 


INUTES.]—Pusiic Brris—First Reading— 
Ae Bills and Bonds (No. 2) *. 
Second Reading —Metropolitan Commons * (199) ; 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 


land) (197). a: / 
Second Reading — Committee negatived — Petty 
Sessions Clerks and Fines (Ireland) * (200). 
Third Reading—Marriages (Fiji) * (195) ; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance, &c.* (170); Prison 
(Officers’ Superannuation) * (184), and passed. 
Royal Assent — Admiralty and War Office 
Retirement of Officers) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 53]; 
ebtors Acts Amendment [41 & 42 Vict. c. 
64]; British Museum Conn of Collection) 
[41 & 42 Vict. c. 55]; Commons Regula- 
tion (Expenses we & 42 Viet. c. 56); Statute 
Law Revision (Ireland) [41 & 42 Viet. oc. 57). 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 197.) 
(The Lord 0’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN: My Lords, in ask- 
ing your Lordships to read this Bill a 
second time, I shall not find it necessary 
to occupy your attention beyond a very 
short time in discussing the reasons for 
that Motion. The Bill has been, as 
your Lordships are all aware, for a long 

eriod indeed before the country. It 
She been debated night after night, 
week after week, and month after 
month, in the House of Commons, usque 
ad nauseam. It has been, in all aspects 
of the question which it raises, discussed 
by most of the public journals in this 
country on the one side and on the other. 
The result is that I should be very much 
unwarranted in supposing that there is 
asingle Peer of those whom I now ad- 
dress who is not tolerably well acquainted 
with the reasons which can be given both 
for or against the Bill. The Bill comes 
before your Lordships under very re- 
markable circumstances. It is a measure 
which, though it has been modified in 
its progress, has been substantially more 
than one Session in the House of Com- 
mons. It has been encountered, during 
the last Session and in the present, by 
an opposition as ingenious and as obsti- 
nate as was ever offered to any measure 
presented to the House of Commons; 
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and it has weathered that opposition by 
the aid of sweeping majorities on every 
occasion when any question has been 
raised. It comes before your Lord- 
ships, further, with the approval of the 
Government, who considered the mea- 
sure very carefully and very anxiously, 
and from time to time proposed modifi- 
cations, all of which were accepted. 
Finally, it comes before this House sup- 
ported by a body of Irish opinion which, 
having regard to its weight and charac- 
ter, has never before been brought to 
bear, I believe, in support of any mea- 
sure. I do not mean to say that this 
is a very great measure. It is, in fact, 
very small in extent. It is a Bill of 
very few clauses, its principle is exceed- 
ingly simple, and its object is very easily 
understood. It is not a Bill which will 
create a social revolution, or vitally 
change the manners of the country; but 
itis a Bill aiming at a good object, and 
it seeks, so far as can be done by such 
machinery as it contains, to destroy a 
vice which is the greatest curse of Ire- 
land, and which is at the root of the 
misery and crime of that country. It is 
therefore, I believe, my Lords, that it 
has received, I will not say from all, but 
from the great mass of the intelligent 
Irishmen, most cordial support, and that 
a most anxious desire has been exhibited 
by the people, or most of the people, of 
all classes in Ireland, to have this Bill 








carried, and carried, if possible, in its 
integrity, or at least as it now stands 
modified by the action of the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it necessary to go 
much into detail as to the reasons for the 
measure, because I do not consider it 
desirable that I should tell a twice-told 
tale, which would be very tedious to 
your Lordships. I will not repeat trite 
and stale arguments which are familiar 
to most of those I am addressing ; but I 
may say that there seem to have been 
two main objections presented by the 
opponents of the Bill, and by those 
chiefly who are interested in the liquor 
traffic; though I do not mean to say 
there are not others who have taken ex- 
ception to the Bill on grounds which I do 
not entirely disapprove. But one of the 
principal cries that we have heard in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere is that 
it is a new Coercion Bill for Ireland; 
and we have had the changes rung on 
that expression till people have almost 
persuaded themselves into the belief that 
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it was not a mere perversion of the Eng- 
lish language, but that there was some 
foundation for it. It is a Coercion Bill, 
it is true; but only inthe sense in which 
all laws are coercive. A law which in- 
terferes with the free action of any indi- 
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vidual, for any purpose whatever, may | 1 


be said to be a Coercion Bill; and if this 
is said to be a Coercion Bill, it is a Bill 
for a good and beneficent purpose—it is 
a Bill aimed to put an end to the greatest 
and most blighting vice of the country 
to which I belong. It is a Bill which is 
not at all out of the ordinary course of 
legislation ; because, as your Lordships 
are fully aware, those who are pursuing 
the liquor traffic have not been left by 
the law of the land the same freedom of 
action that has been accorded to other 
traders, and for the plainest of reasons— 
that the liquor traffic, badly pursued, 
has results most injurious to the morals 
and good order of society. Over and 
over again restrictions have been im- 
posed upon this particular trade, and by 
the Bill now before your Lordships, 
nothing is done but to extend to the 
whole of the Sunday the restrictive 
legislation which now affects a very 
great portion of the Sunday. The hours 
of closing which have been long pre- 
scribed by law no one objects to now, 
though, except in the matter of degree, 
the law which fixes them is as much a 
Coercion Act as this Bill is. These re- 
strictions were designed to save the 
Sunday as much as possible from dese- 
cration, to prevent the day from being 
spent in idleness, immorality, and some- 
times in the destruction of life, instead 
of being devoted to the service of God, 
and to the cultivation of good and kindly 
feelings. It is said, again, that all this 
sumptuary legislation is a mistake, and 
that it is useless to attempt to make 
people moral by Act of Parliament. I 
entirely concur that morality is only to 
be secured by training the heart and the 
understanding—but the process may be 
assisted by legislation. In a case of this 
sort, the law is a sort of external con- 
science to a man, warning him what is 
evil and showing him what is good ; and 
therefore, though we cannot make people 
moral by law, we can assist them to be- 
come moral by removing temptations 
from them, and putting them in such a 
condition that good and virtuous habits 
may be cultivated more easily and better 
than they were before. Therefore, so 
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far as these arguments are concerned, it 
appears to me that the case against the 
Bill fails altogether. But if there wore 
any ground for alleging that this is an 
interference with the liberties of the 
peo, I may remind the House that 
in Ireland this experiment—and jt jg 
nothing but an experiment, limited jn 
its operation and duration in a very 
careful way—is not without precedent 
though this precedent has not taken the 
form of legislative enactment. In some 
dioceses the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday, though not enforced by law, has 
been voluntarily submitted to for 
very considerable time by the vendors 
as well as by the consumers of spirituous 
liquors. In those dioceses the Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church—men of 
the greatest benevolence but great force 
of will—saw that Sunday drinking was 
most injurious to the morals and to the 
habits of their people. Over and over 








again they saw faction fights occurring 
on the Sunday, over and over again they 
saw in the neighbourhood of their 
churches people congregated together 
consuming intoxicating drinks, and in 
the end becoming the victims of secret 
conspirators. There was no combined 
action; but each Bishop acted for 
himself, and in two dioceses a Sunday 
closing law, not appealing at all to the 
civil authority, was put in operation. A 
great body of the publicans themselves 
were anxious to be permitted to close 
their houses, and when they found that 
they would not be placed at a disadvan- 
tage by others remaining open, but that 
all would close together, they were glad 
of the change. In those particular dio- 
ceses, the closing of the public-houses 
showed the advantage to the people in 
promoting order, peace, and domestic 
happiness, and the greater security of 
the district generally. Should this Bill 
produce as great moral and social 
effects on the country as have been 
produced by the voluntary action of 
the people in these districts, it will 
be a most happy thing for Ireland. 
I should not do justice to the cause I am 
advocating if I did not ask your Loré- 
ships’ careful attention to the National 
Memorial which was presented last year 
on this subject. There had, indeed, in 
the antecedent year, been a similar Me- 
morial signed by upwards of 10,000 
persons, and the prayer was simply 
this. After referring to the past history 
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of the movement, and the difficulty felt 
by private Members in dealing with it, 
and stating that the greatest interest 
was felt by all classes in the speedy 
settlement of the question, the memo- 
rialists begged to express an earnest hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
respond to the demands which had been 
made by three-fourths of the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament, that Parliament 
would pass a measure which would, 
more than any other, tend to give peace 
to Ireland. The importance of that Me- 
morial is to be judged of not alone by 
the number of persons who signed it, 
but by the weight and importance at- 
tached to the names of the signatories ; 
and on examining them your Lordships 
will find that it is signed by nearly all, 
if not all, the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
by every one of the Bishops of the late 
Established Church of Ireland ; by the 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster, by a 
large number of Presbyterian ministers, 
and ministers of other Dissenting con- 
gregations; by the great majority of 
the Magistrates, Town Councillors, and 
Guardians of the Poor in Ireland, and 
by thousands of gentlemen, bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen. It was, 
therefore, taken as an appeal from the 
nation which it is impossible to disre- 
gard. It is only natural to entertain a 
Memorial so presented, and I think 
that your Lordships will be disposed 
to entertain the same opinion as I do, 
and that they will be inclined to agree 
with me that there has been, for the 
first time, a combination of Irishmen of 
all shades of religious and political opi- 
nion in complete agreement upon this 
one point, and joining in a demand that 
Parliament should take steps to pass a 
measure, the effect of which will be to 
improve the morals, and consequently the 
happiness, of the people of that country. 
Such being the ous, T think that it will 
take very little persuasion to induce 
your Lordships to pass this measure as 
agood one. Still less proper will it be to 
reject it when we are aware of the 
fact that the Irish Members generally 
have rallied round the measure, which 
is sie not only by the cler, 

and laity of Ireland but by the whole 
Press of the country. If ever there was 
4 Bill which deserves to be called a 
national one, it is this. I think that I 
have said enough to induce your Lord- 
ships to give it a second reading ; but if 
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there be any lingering doubt of the pro- 
priety of such a course, it will vanish 
when I tell your Lordships that the 
measure is tentative in its character 
and temporary inits operation. All the 
Amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment have been accepted by the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and it is limited in 
point of time, expiring in 1882, unless 
Parliament should see fit to continue it. 
I entertain very little doubt that if its 
effect is such as I believe it will be, 
there will be no difficulty in getting it 
continued at the end of that period. 
Whether that is so or not, I trust 
that your Lordships will find no diffi- 
culty in passing it. In conclusion, I 
can but express a hope that the same 
Parliament now approaching its close 
which has passed the excellent measure 
for the promotion of Intermediate Edu- 
cation in Ireland— a measure for which 
the present Administration deserves the 
confidence of the people at large—will 
also pass this measure, which is one 
of capital importance, and will be 
fraught with countless blessings to the 
community. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.”’ 
—(Zhe Lord O’ Hagan.) 


Toe Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON : I do not intend to give any 
es PONT to the proposal of the noble 
and learned Lord. The measure is one 
which, as the noble and learned Lord 
has just stated, has occupied the at- 
tention of the other House of Parliament 
for a considerable period during last 
Session, and for a still greater period 
during the present Session. All the 
arguments which could be adduced to 
induce Members to vote for or against 
the measure have been put forward in 
that House in the most forcible manner 
itis possible they could be done. The 
noble and learned Lord is perfectly cor- 
rect in stating that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had to consider—during the 
passing of the Bill through the other 
House of Parliament—whether it would 
be for the public benefit of the people of 
Ireland that some such measure as this 
should be passed, and thinking that it 
was, and having considered the Bill, 
they proposed certain Amendments 


which were accepted by those who had 
charge of the Bill; and Her Majesty’s 
Government now views the Bill as 
amended with favour, and will offer 
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no opposition whatever to the second 
reading. 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON: I cannot 
allow this Bill to be read a second time 
without expressing the great satisfac- 
tion with which I have watched its pro- 
gress in the other House of Parliament. 
It is, as the noble and learned Lord re- 
marked, a tentative measure, and, in- 
deed, it might have been drawn more 
stringently without any injury to it. It 
will enable the principle to be tried, 
and I hope it will be so successful in 
its operation, and set so good an ex- 
ample, that it will be followed at no 
distant date by a Bill which may be 
carried with considerable unanimity for 
the rest of the United Kingdom. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) * 
BILL [H.L. ] 


Returned from the Commons with the amend- 
ment made by the Lords to the amendments 
made by the Commons and the consequential 
amendment made by the Lords to the Bill 
agreed to, and the amendment made by the 
Commons to which the Lords have disagreed 
not insisted on. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 138th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Easr Inp1a Revenve Accounts 
—considered in Committee. 

Pusuic Brtts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—University Tests * [305]. 
Ordered—First Reading—Coroners * [303]; Ma- 

gistrates (Summary Jurisdiction) * [304]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Tele- 
graphs * [257], and passed. 

Third Reading—Inclosure Provisional Orders * 
(192), and passed. 

Withdrawn — Training Schools and Ships * 
[48]; Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Edu- 
cation) (re-comm.) * [130]; Public Health Act 
Amendment (Interments) * [221]. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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QUESTIONS. 


—o0o— 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872—Dqas 
COLLIERIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BURT (for Mr. Macponatp) 
asked the Secretary of State for tho 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to the report of the trial of 
the manager of the Dinas Collieries for 
a breach of the Mines Regulation Act 
reported inthe ‘‘ Western Mail” of the 
8th instant ; if it be true that the mana- 
ger took the sub-inspector (Mr. Gallo. 
way) into a aes where there was a 
large body of gas, and that he found 
two men working among that gas; ifhe 
had to order the lights to be put out, and 
the men to be removed from the place; 
and, whether, if the above statement is 
well founded, the certificate of the mana- 

er will be removed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the proceedings were not yet over. 
Persons engaged in the mine had to 
appear again before the magistrates, he 
believed, on Monday next, if not before. 
Until the legal proceedings were over, 
it would not be right for him to say 
more upon the subject. 


INDIA — DECCAN RIOTS COMMISSION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, When the 
Report of the Deccan Riots Commission 
will be distributed ; if he would state to 
what area of country or population that 
Report relates; and, whether the Govern- 
ment are aware of any steps being taken 
in India to remedy the steps complained 
of ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Report of 
the Deccan Riots Commission, with the 
Minutes appended, is very long; but it 
is in the printer’s hands, and will, I hope, 
be distributed in a fortnight. The Report 
relates only to the districts of Poona and 
Ahmednuggur, containing an area of 
12,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 1,680,000. It would be a mis- 
take to assume from this Report that 4 
similar state of things had been shown 
to exist in other parts of India. Legis- 
lation based on this Report has been 
proposed by the Government of Bombay, 
and has been pressed upon the attention 
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of the Viceroy by the-Secretary of State. 
We have lately heard, but without any 
details, that the Government of India has 
introduced a Bill which they hope will 
remedy some of the very grave evils 
which have been shown to exist. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, since the 
decision of the 6th July 1874 in the 
Qourt of Exchequer on the Railway 
Passenger Duty, the Board of Inland 
Revenue has framed any rules for regu- 
lating the exemptions ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will have any objection to lay 
them upon the Table of the House, and 
cause them to be printed ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; it has not been 
thought necessary to frame any rules. 
There is only one exemption under the 
Act of Parliament. 


IRELAND — A DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for Mr. 
M‘Carrny Downine) asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that a Commission has been appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland com- 
posed of five Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace and Mr. Herbert Murray; and, 
whether the Commission is now sitting 
in the Castle at Dublin; if so, what is the 
nature and object of the inquiry entrusted 
to the Commission ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I understand 
that a Departmental Inquiry is going on, 
but to what extent I am not aware. It 
is composed, I believe, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question indicates. I only 
heard of the Question last night for the 
first time, and have not been able to ob- 
tain full details; but I believe the state- 
ment the hon. Gentleman has made is 
more or less correct. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
(1875) SEARCHES FOR ARMS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for Major 
Notan) asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If Mr. Harris, of Ballinasloe, 
whose house was searched for arms on 
the 14th June, has written to the In- 
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spector General of Constabulary in Ive- 
land, stating that the constables who 
searched his house had exceeded their 
instructions as described by the Chief 
Secretary in the House of Commons, de- 
manding an investigation into the actual 
circumstances which had occurred ; and, 
if such an investigation has been granted 
or would be granted ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I under- 
stand that Mr. Harris has entered into 
a further correspondence with the autho- 
rities on this subject. As I have stated 
on several previous occasions, the action 
of the Constabulary was perfectly legal. 
They acted under warrants obtained in 
the proper manner, and no good object 
would be served to Mr. Harris, or any- 
one else, by re-opening the subject. It 
is, I believe, not intended to comply 
with the request for an investigation. 


THE IRISH BOARD OF WORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA (for Major 
Notan) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, If it is the intention of the 
Government to act-upon the recommen- 
dations contained in the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of the Board of 
Works this Session; if not, if they would 
issue instructions to the Board of Works 
not to collect any further half-yearly in- 
stalments which may become due by the 
Galway Mills until it is ascertained what 
amount of relief they are entitled to? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
As I have once before stated, I can 
hardly, without more fully considering 
the Report than I have been able to do, 
in consequence of the pressure of Par- 
liamentary Business, state what action 
the Government would take upon this 
Report. The Government will at the 
earliest day possible take that Report 
into careful consideration. It would not 
be right, however, to prejudge the case 
by making any order with regard to the 
Galway Mills, which is only one of 
several cases referred to. 


POST OFFICE—WEST INDIAN MAIL 
CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether it is true that 
a contract has been made for the con- 
veyance of the West Indian Mails ; and, 
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if so, when the Papers relating to it 
will be produced ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the contract for the 
conveyance of the West India Mails was 
signed yesterday. It was for the con- 
veyance of the whole of the mails by 
one system. He had hoped to be able 
to lay the contract on the Table this 
year, and ask the House to affirm the 
action of the Government in the matter. 
But as he had promised the House that 
all the Papers should be produced to- 
gether, he feared that time would hardly 
suffice for their being printed soon 
enough to admit of any discussion taking 
place upon them; and he therefore 
feared the contract would have to re- 
main for affirmation till the beginning 
of next Session. It had been thought 
wise to adhere to the old system of 
accepting the tender of one Company for 
the conveyance of the whole of the 
mails. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0: oo — 


INDIA — EAST INDIA REVENUE AC- 
COUNTS — THE FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT. 

COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was not 
his intention to presume upon their in- 
dulgence after his short experience by 
affecting to speak with authority upon 
any of the numerous and intricate sub- 
jects connected with the administration 
of India. All that he should endeavour 
to do was to put as clearly as he could 
before the House the present actual 
condition of Indian finance. Any length- 
ened statement on his part was unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the financial arrange- 
ments of the year, as far as they were 
already known, had been the subject of 
discussion in the House on two occa- 
sions during the present Session, and 
once also in “another place.” But, as 
the present aspect of the matter was of 
special importance, and so constituted, 
it might be a new departure in the his- 
tory of Indian finance, he should hardly 
be doing justice to the Government of 
India if he did not, however shortly, 
give a comprehensive account. On the 
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was usually made between the different 
years under consideration by the House 
was rendered more than usually difficult 
by changes in the form of accounts. At 
the same time, he believed that tho 
changes were so substantially advan. 
tageous that they would in the end gain 
general acceptance. Anybody who chose 
to look into the matter for himself would 
find that the general result of those 
changes was to add something like 
£4,500,000 to both sides of the account, 
The statement of the three years which 
he should have to present to the House 
would show the accounts of the first 
year as they had actually turned out, of 
the second year as they were almost 
certain to turn out, and of the third 
year as they were estimated in the 
Budget. The accounts for 1876-7 showed 
a Revenue of £55,995,785, and an Ex. 
ee gpg of £58,178,563, leaving a de- 

cit of £2,182,778. Making allowance 
for the change in the form of accounts to 
which he had referred, and independ. 
ently of the charge entailed on the Go- 
vernment by the Famine, those results 
corresponded very satisfactorily with the 
Budget Estimate of two years before, 
the two principal variations being caused 
by the growth of the receipts on the 
guaranteed railways, and by the Famine 
expenditure. If the estimated cost of 
the Famine in Southern India during 
the financial year were deducted, the 
result was that the surplus estimated for 
the year now under review had been ex- 
ceeded by more than £1,000,000 sterling. 
Coming now to the regular Estimate 
for 1877-8, the Revenue was placed 
at £58,635,472, and the Expenditure 
at £62,018,853, leaving a deficit of 
£3,383,381. The most noticeable feature 
of the year was the enormous increase 
in the receipts of the guaranteed rail- 
ways, which amounted to no less a sum 
than £1,693,800. The Revenue from 
salt exceeded the Budget Estimate by 
the sum of £223,000—a fact which was 
especially worthy of notice, inasmuch as 
it was considered that it was only ina 
slight degree due to the alterations in 
the rate of duty made in December last. 
The House would hear with pleasure 
of an item of receipt of £50,000 for cin- 
chona bark, which was a much larger 
sum than had been anticipated. Under 
the head of the Mint there was an n- 
crease of £274,000, which was due to 
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tated by the great influx of silver. The 
only material decrease was a falling-off 
of £837,800 in Land Revenue, owing to 
the Famine. That, again, had been the 

eat disturbing element which almost 
prevented any useful comparison with 
ordinary years. His noble Friend esti- 
mated the direct charge for Famine ex- 
penditure during the year 1877-8 at 
£1,425,000. That amount had been 
very largely exceeded; but if, as in the 
former year, they excluded the Famine 
charges, they would find that the finan- 
cial result of the year was, on the whole, 
more favourable than his noble Friend 
anticipated by the sum of £1,250,000, 
which was more than accounted for by 
the receipts of the guaranteed railways. 
When the Estimates for that year were 
framed, it was anticipated that all cause 
for anxiety on account of the Famine 
might pass away with the arrival of the 
monsoon. That hope was destined to 
be disappointed. The late coming of 
the rains caused a continuance of dis- 
tress in Madras and Mysore long after 
the period at which they hoped it would 
terminate, and the drought which pre- 
vailed in other parts of India produced 
a great strain on the finances. But the 
strain on the finances caused by Famine 
must be more a matter of estimate than 
anything else; because it depended not 
only on the amount of direct Famine 
relief, and on the loss on the Land 
Revenue, the Customs, and the Excise, 
but also on the indirect expenditure, 
caused by the necessity of pushing on 
public works, of increasing the rolling- 
stock upon railways, of providing loans 
to Native States, and other items. Es- 
timated upon that basis, and in the ex- 
pectation, he was happy to say that the 
Famine expenditure of the present year 
would be recouped by the arrearsof Land 
Revenue, which it was hoped to receive, 
they arrived at a total loss due to the 
recent Famine, directly and indirectly, 
of £9,750,000, of which £6,500,000 oc- 
curred during the last financial year. 
When they came to estimate the results 
of that expenditure, it was more difficult 
to give the House exact information. 
But many hon. Members had desired to 
arrive, if possible, at some idea of the 
degree in which life had been sacrificed. 
That feeling had been shared by his 
noble Friend, and by the Government of 
India also, and they had accordingly 
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the distressed districts in Southern India. 
The Returns made under that Census 
were now on the Table of the House, 
and hon. Gentlemen would observe that 
the Government of India, while ex- 
— their opinion that there had 

een a deplorable diminution of the 
population, thought the results were not 
sufficient to enable them to form any 
correct estimate of the mortality. In 
that opinion his noble Friend entirely 
concurred; but as the estimates on that 
subject which had reached this country 
were of an exaggerated nature, and as it 
was represented by the Correspondent of 
The Times that the mortality exceeded 
6,000,000, and as other influential per- 
sons had adopted the same view, the 
Government had felt it to be desirable 
that, however imperfect the Returns 
might be, they should endeavour to give 
some estimate of the mortality arising 
from Famine. The result, as far as they 
could gather it from the figures sent to 
them, was as follows:—They estimated 
the mortality in the Bombay Presi- 
dency at 260,000 lives; in Madras at 
690,000, and at Mysore at 400,000— 
making a total of: 1,350,000 lives. No 
words of his could adequately express 
the deplorable nature of that result. At 
the same time, it was, as the House would 
see, much more favourable than some of 
the estimates which had been formed. 
All he could say was that he was afraid 
it was almost hopeless in India in every 
case to prevent mortality; but they re- 
cognized, to the fullest extent, the gal- 
lant efforts made by all the officers in 
India, of all ranks, to avert or mitigate 
the great calamity which had befallen 
that country. He trusted that the Famine 
would not fail to leave useful lessons be- 
hind it. The House would have heard 
with satisfaction of the appointment of a 
Famine Commission, not only to inves- 
tigate the principles on which Famine 
relief had hitherto been administered, 
but also to endeavour to ascertain how 
far it might be possible to prevent the 
recurrence of future disasters, or to put 
the population in a better condition for 
enduring them. From the labours of 
that Commission, aided as it would be 
by the valuable and independent assist- 
ance of Mr. Caird, they hoped for very 
excellent results. But the second lesson 
to be derived from the recent Famine 
was the necessity of recognizing, without 
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delay, the fact that the periodical recur- 
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rence of Famine in India ought to enter 
into their calculations upon making 
financial provision for their ordinary 
needs from year to year. After the 
Bengal Famine of 1874, Lord North- 
brook declared that in India Famines 
could no longer be looked upon as 
wholly abnormal or exceptional pheno- 
mena, and that the grave obligations 
incurred in respect to Famine must be 
recognized, met, and provided for, among 
the ordinary charges of the year. That 
opinion had been approved and re- 
affirmed by successive Secretaries of 
State, but was for the first time put into 
practical operation by the Government 
of Lord Lytton. Choosing a moment 
when public opinion was sufficiently ex- 
cited in regard to endeavours for miti- 
gating the calamities of Famine to 
strengthen their hands, they had not 
shrunk even from the unpopularity of 
imposing new taxation to accomplish 
that object. It had been estimated by 
Sir John Strachey, that in the course 
of every 10 years they had to expend 
£15,000,000 on Famine relief. Get a 
real surplus, he said, of £1,500,000, and 
apply that to the reduction of Debt, and 
the result would be that at the end of 10 
years they would have met all their ex- 
penditure on Famines without any addi- 
tion to the Debt. Hardly any part of 
that £1,500,000 could be met out of 
existing sources of taxation. Before 
the recent Famine, it was estimated that 
the state of Indian finance showed 
pretty nearly an equilibrium. In fact, 
the only source whatever from which 
they could expect material assistance 
was from the extension of the system of 
decentralization which was introduced 
by Lord Mayo, and which was expected 
to yield, in the year before them, 
£400,000 in addition to what was pre- 
viously obtained. That policy had been 
pursued with great energy in the past 
year, and although it was too soon to 
form a strong opinion as to the results it 
would achieve, especially as the provin- 
cial finances had been disturbed by 
Famine, still all the Reports received by 
the Government of India testified to the 
satisfactory nature of the change which 
had been made. In Bengal, where that 
system had got into full working order, 
the Lieutenant Governor said that its 
operation had induced a careful scrutiny 
into all branches of the Public Expendi- 
ture, had led to improvements in dif- 
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ferent branches of the Revenue, and 
had prevented that friction which might 
otherwise have existed between the local 
and Imperial Governments. There ro. 
mained, then, as the House would gee 
£1,100,000 to be provided for Faming 
insurance. Could any part of that sum 
be met by the diminution of Expendi. 
ture? They had had Petitions sent from 
Calcutta to that House and to the other 
House of Parliament, urging the adop- 
tion of that course; and in presentin 
a Petition to the House of Lords, Lord 
Northbrook—whose high authority must 
be admitted—made some remarks on 
the subject. But the only practical sug. 
gestion which Lord Northbrook made as 
to the actual diminution of Expenditure 
in India was—first, that they should 
keep a very careful eye on the Expendi- 
ture for Public Works—an observation 
in which everybody would agree; and, 
secondly, that the Home Charges for the 
Army might with benefit be re-adjusted 
to the advantage of India. Now, on 
that he might himself have a little more 
to say when they came to discuss the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. But what he wanted to in- 
vite the attention of the House to was 
this—that after making those sugges- 
tions, Lord Northbrook went on to say— 

** Although he thought something might be 
done in the way of reduction of expenditure, 
and he was satisfied that the Government of 
India were not neglectful of any opportunity 
that might occur for effecting reductions, he 
did not think it very likely that the cost of the 
government of India could be very considerably 
diminished. Whatever savings might be made 
in one direction would be met by the increasing 
demands for improvements of different kinds 
throughout India.”’ 


Then the noble Lord added, that al- 
though they could not rely on any sub- 
stantial diminution of Expenditure, they 
might possibly avert the necessity of 
imposing fresh taxation; because the 
Government of India had been for years 
in the habit of under-estimating its In- 
come. During the last five or six years, 
with one exception, there had been a 
sufficient surplus; and, on the whole, 
the expenditure on the Famines had 
been met by the ordinary Revenues of 
the country. But the noble Lord, in 
his endeavour to show that a sufficient 
Famine fund had been provided, had 
forgotten that in his Estimate he had 
charged some unremunerative public 
works—such as the military railways— 
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to capital, while it had been a special 

oint in a proper system of finance to 
charge them, not as capital, but as reve- 
nue. Sir John Strachey, summing up 
his remarks on the proposals of the noble 
Lord, had said— 

“The figures which I have given show that 
during the past seven years we should have just 
managed, after meeting all charges for unre- 
munerative public works, to bring our Expendi- 
ture within our Income, if there had been no 
income tax and no Famine ; but we cannot omit 
Famine from our calculations, and we have now 
no income tax. It therefore follows, judging 
by the experience of these seven years, that our 
ordinary Revenues are just sufficient to meet all 
ordinary charges, excepting those for the relief 
of Famine, for which we may consider that no 
provision is now made.” 


The Government of India, then, had 
every reason for saying that they could 
not rely upon an over-estimate of In- 
come, and that if they were to provide 
for Famine they would have to impose 
additional taxation. The House was 
aware of what that consisted. There 
was the licence tax, and the new taxation 
upon the land. In Bengal and Northern 
India the incidence of the new taxation 
upon trades and agriculturists was about 
equal; but Madras and Bombay, having 
suffered from famine very severely, and 
having had to submit, also, to an in- 
crease of the salt tax, were exempt alto- 
gether from the land tax. The objec- 
tion originally urged against the new 
licence tax would be very considerably 
lessened by the further explanations re- 
ceived as to the mode in which it was to 
be enforced. It had been said that it 
was a tax upon the very poor; but that 
turned out not to be the case, because 
it was not to be imposed upon any per- 
son earning a net income of less than 
100 rupees a-year ; and Government had 
the power of extending the limit of 
exemption upwards, but not downwards. 
There were many men in receipt of that 
income who would escape the tax; and, 
moreover, anybody who could prove that 
the amount of the tax was more than 
2 per cent of his net annual earnings, 
might ask either for a reduction or for 
total exemption. So much for the infe- 
rior limit of the tax. As regards its 
superior limit, there was much more to 
be said. It had been urged that the 
tax did not fall upon those who could 
best afford to pay it, and this was no 
doubt, to some extent, true. The Govern- 
ment of India had endeavoured partly to 
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meet this objection, and though the 
maximum fee in Bombay remained at 
200 rupees, it was fixed for all Northern 
India at 500 rupees, and for Madras 
at 800 rupees. Whether any further 
steps should be taken to remove an 
objection to the tax which had been 
very widely entertained was a matter 
well deserving the attention of the Go- 
vernment of India. Then, as regarded 
the tax on land, to which much objec- 
tion had been taken, it seemed to him 
that the best answer was that it would 
have been impossible, and certainly 
most unjust, to endeavour to raise the 
amount required without calling for con- 
tributions from the agricultural classes. 
The only result would have been that 
they would have had to tax them in an- 
other form. But when they remem- 
bered that Madras and Bombay were 
excluded wholly from that tax, and the 
North-Western Provinces partially, be- 
cause of the recent suffering from 
drought, they would see that there was 
nothing in the condition of those classes 
to justify the statement that they ought 
to bear no part of the Famine taxation. 
He had thus endeavoured to dispose of 
the special taxation imposed for pur- 
poses of famine insurance before pass- 
ing on to describe the other changes 
which formed part of the financial pro- 
posals of the year. The first of these 
dealt with, perhaps, the greatest object 
of Indian financiers in modern times— 
namely, the abolition of the Inland 
Customs line, and with it of the transit 
duties upon sugar. It had been so often 
described that he was almost ashamed 
to ask the House to bear in mind what 
it was desired to abolish. In order to 
prevent the ingress into our territories 
of salt taxed at lower rates, a line had 
been maintained of many hundreds of 
miles in length—at one time 2,400— 
consisting principally of a hedge of 
thorny trees and bushes, supplemented 
by stone walls and ditches, which could 
not be passed by anyone without exami- 
nation. This line was kept up at an 
enormous expense, and guarded by a 
force of 8,000 men. In the year 1872, 
the Government of India had called for 
the opinions of local officers as to the 
effect of the existing system of taxation 
upon the people. In reply to that Circu- 
lar, the officers of the Central Provinces 
had pointed out that the Customs line 
to the North and South of these Pro- 
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vinces was one of the measures con- 
nected with taxation of which the people 
most complained; and from Bengal the 
Lieutenant Governor — now the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy—had written 
that throughout his tour it had seemed 
to him that the Customs line had been 
felt by the people as a greater grievance 
than all other grievances put together. 
No one could travel through those dis- 
tricts without being liable to constant 
search by Custom House officers. Every- 
where it was stated that the annoyance 
to travellers was great, for they were 
always liable to be stopped and over- 
hauled, and the possession or suspicion 
of the possession of salt carried with it 
difficulty and vexation. Besides, though 
this would apply only to travellers in 
one direction, the necessity of collecting 
inland sugar duties caused almost equal 
annoyance to travellers in the other 
direction, and the temptation offered to 
smuggling was so great that the people 
in some parts weredescribed as becoming 
demoralized by it. That line had there- 
fore been condemned by successive Go- 
vernments, and by most of those who 
had studied the financial affairs of India. 
The mode in which salt was supplied 
varied very greatly in different parts of 
India. Bengal and Assam derived 
almost their whole supply from Che- 
shire; Madras and Bombay and a part 
of the Central Provinces obtained salt 
made from the sea; and the Punjab had 
an abundant supply of rock salt. But 
47,000,000 of people dwelling in the 
North-Western Provinces, Oude, and in 
the Central Provinces depended almost 
entirely for their salt upon the Native 
States of Rajpootana and that district. 
The rate of duty itself, and the mode of 
levying it, presented almost as much va- 
riation. The steps, therefore, necessary 
for the abolition of the line were—first, 
to extend railways into the salt-pro- 
ducing districts, and to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Native States of 
those districts, so that all salt might be 
taxed at the place of production; se- 
condly, to remove the inequalities in the 
rate of duty in different parts of the 
country. A great advance in this direc- 
tion had been made by the extension of 
railways into Rajpootana; and, during 
the Administration of Lord Mayo, the 
lease of the Sambhar Salt Lake had 
enabled a great reduction to be made in 
the price of salt. In 1874, the first step 
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towards its actual abolition had been 
taken, and the Southern Customs ling 
extending over 800 miles of country, had 
been dispensed with—the effect of Which 
had been to reduce the price of salt in 
the Central Provinces and in Orissa, with 
practically no financial loss at all. [Ip 
the meantime, the negotiations with the 
States of Rajpootana had been conti. 
nued, and had reached such a point that 
in December last the Government was 
of opinion that some progress might also 
be made in the second of the necessary 
conditions—the equalization of the rates 
of duty. This was accomplished by a 
decrease in the rate of duty in Northern 
India and an increase in Madras and 
Bombay. This increase, accompanied 
though it had been by relief from other 
taxation, and necessary though it was 
if equalization was to be attained, had 
been sharply criticized in the House. 
He did not desire to renew the contro- 
versy. The increase which had been 
made did not amount to more than a tax 
of 2d. a-year upon each consumer, and 
while the incidence of the tax at the 
rate of 2 rupees 8 annas did not exceed 
2d. per lb., the actual cost of salt was 
ually being lessened by the spread 
of the railway system and the diminished 
cost of transit. But very recently—within 
the last few weeks—we had learnt that 
the negotiations with the Native States 
had come to a satisfactory termination, 
and the Government of India had come 
to the conclusion that the result of those 
Treaties enabled them at once to take 
steps for carrying out their long-che- 
rished object of abolishing the Customs 
line. Accordingly, from the 1st of this 
month, the salt duty in Northern India 
had been reduced to 2 rupees 8 annas 
per maund, except in Bengal, where it 
would be fixed at 2 rupees 14 annas. 
The result was that with the exception 
just mentioned, one uniform rate pre- 
vailed throughout India. The accom- 
plishment of this object justified, to the 
fullest extent, the contention of the In- 
dian Government, which was much cri- 
ticized at the time—that the recent 
increase in Madras and Bombay was 
really imposed for financial reform, and 
not from financial necessities. The effect 
upon the Revenue caused by this redue- 
tion of the duty was expected to be 4 
loss of about the same amount as was 
gained by the increase in Southern India. 
The House would bear in mind, when 
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me to state the Budget Estimates 
ae present year, that the loss of 
Revenue just announced—amounting, 
in the present year, to £150,000, and in 
future yearsto something under £300,000 
_—had not been included. The Govern- 
ment had at present received only the 
telegraphic announcement of the reduc- 
tion; and he was, therefore, not yet in 
a position to make any detailed state- 
ment to the House as to the mode in 
which it was proposed to carry it out. 
He might, however, at once answer one 
criticism which had been made. It had 
been urged that the effect of our obtain- 
ing control over the sources of salt manu- 
facture would be to cause hardship to 
large numbers of the people in the Na- 
tive States. The Government of India 
had every reason to believe that the 
contrary would be the case. Very ample 
compensation had been made, not only 
to the Chiefs, but to the people, directly 
and indirectly. He would not weary the 
House by entering into any detail, but 
would merely express the belief of the 
Government of India that the general 
result would unquestionably be a great 
balance of advantage to them. He be- 
lieved that, when these arrangements 
were complete, it might be necessary to 
wait until the stocks of salt which might 
still be in the hands of traders, and 
which otherwise might escape taxation, 
had been disposed of. These, however, 
were matters of detail, and it might 
safely be said that no serious obstacle 
now existed, and that very shortly the 
Government of Lord Lytton would have 
the satisfaction of abolishing what had 
been called the commercial and political 
scandal of the Inland Customs line. Of 
course, it would have been very agreeable 
to have been able to effect that object 
while fixing a lower uniform rate than 
2 rupees 8 annas; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy had, he thought, been 
in favour of endeavouring to approxi- 
mate to a rate of 2 rupees. But, in the 
ene state of our finances, this would 
ave been impossible. In Madras and 
Bombay, undoubtedly, the effect of the 
increase required to be carefully watched, 
but to a very large part of the popula- 
tion of India much cheaper salt would 
be available; and he hoped that he was 
not too sanguine in anticipating from 
the abolition of the line, and from the 
other arrangements that would be made, 
a great stimulus to the internal trade of 
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the country. He was confident that the 
House would hear with great satisfac- 
tion of the accomplishment of this long- 
desired reform, and would appreciate 
the perseverance and energy of Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey, with 
whose names it would hereafter be 
honourably associated. Few, in fact, 
would dispute the advantage of abolish- 
ing the Customs line. But the question 
had been raised in ‘another place” 
whether the moment was opportune for 
doing it, and whether it was desirable 
to impose fresh taxation upon the people 
of India for the purpose. His answer 
to that criticism of Lord Northbrook 
was that, as a matter of fact, no new 
taxation had been required for this pur- 
pose. The effect of raising the salt tax 
in one part of India while diminishing 
it in the other had been, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, to leave the 
salt revenue just where it was. In other 
words, this reform had been effected by 
a new distribution of the charge, and 
not by a diminution of Revenue. Treat- 
ing, therefore, these re-adjustments of 
the salt duty as a whole, and putting 
them on one side-as not affecting the 
Revenue one way or the other, we ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the new 
taxation was not wanted for the pur- 
pose of Revenue. It was imposed on 
different grounds and for different ob- 
jects. Intimately connected with the 
Customs line was the question of the 
inland sugar duties, for without that 
line their maintenance would be impos- 
sible. Sugar was one of the most im- 
portant products of our own people in 
Northern India; but the effect of the 
Customs line was to place artificial ob- 
structions upon its export. ‘‘So far as 
competition exists,” said Sir John Stra- 
chey, ‘‘ the duty acts as a protective duty 
in favour of foreign and against our 
own sugar.’ Believing that that state 
of things was intolerable, and also that 
the duty could in no circumstances be 
maintained much longer, the Govern- 
ment of India determined to make pro- 
vision, in the ordinary Budget of the 
year, for its immediate abolition. An- 
other great object which the Govern- 
ment of India had placed before itself 
had been the amendment of the Customs 
tariff. The English tariff had been 
framed upon the principle of levying a 
large revenue from a small number of 








articles of universal consumption ; but 
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there being no articles, except cotton 
manufactures, which were imported into 
India for universal consumption, the 
Indian tariff was framed on the oppo- 
site principle of drawing a little revenue 
from a great number of articles. Suc- 
cessive reforms had since so reduced the 
export tariff that only three duties now 
remained—on rice, lac, and indigo. But 
the import tariff, on the contrary, even 
after the reforms of 1875, contained no 
less than 62 items, some of them real- 
izing only an insignificant revenue, and 
hardly justifying the trouble of collec- 
tion and the necessary interference with 
trade. It had, therefore, been decided 
at once to relieve the tariff of 27 of these 
numbers, of which the most important 
were fruit and vegetables, so much used 
for the food of the poorer classes, and 
materials for railways. But the most 
important change had been the attempt 
—small in itself, but as great as finan- 
cial considerations would allow—to deal 
with the vexed questions of the import 
duties upon cotton. Hon. Members 
would recollect that in the last Session 
a Resolution of the House, unanimously 
passed, declared that these duties, being 
protective in their nature, ought to be 
abolished as soon as the finances would 
permit. On the present occasion, it was 
abundantly clear that any large sacri- 
fice of Income was hardly possible. 
Rather, however, than leave the matter 
in its former unsatisfactory condition, 
the Government of India had endea- 
voured to eliminate the duties upon the 
coarser descriptions of cotton goods 
which were beyond any doubt protec- 
tive in their nature. These had been 
exempted from duty, and though Her 
Majesty’s Government felt that a good 
deal yet remained to be done to carry to 
a completion the policy which they had 
expressed, and which the House had ac- 
cepted, he thought he was entitled to 
claim some credit for the Government 
of India for the considerable steps 
which they had now taken, not only in 
this particular matter, but in the gene- 
ral reform of the Customs tariff. The 
House would, therefore, observe that in 
the Estimate for 1878-9, which he was 
now about to place before it, the Govern- 
ment had to provide, in the first place, 
for a Famine insurance fund £1,500,000, 
for the various reforms which he had in- 
dicated ; and, lastly, they had to secure 
that margin between Income and Ex- 
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penditure which was especially necesge: 

in India, and which past experience had 
shown ought not to be less than 
£500,000. The Budget Estimates for 
1878-9, inclusive of the Revenue from 
productive Public Works, were as fo]. 
lows:—Revenue, £63,195,000; Expen- 
diture, £61,039,000; leaving & surplus 
of £2,156,000. But as the loss by the 
recent remission of salt duty in Northern 
India was estimated at £150,000, the 
expected surplus stood, as nearly as 
possible, at £2,000,000. Comparing 
these with the regular Estimates foy 
1877-8, and including, in both cases, the 
Famine charges, the result was an im- 
provement of more than £5,500,000, 
But, in order to make a proper compari- 
son, it was more convenient to eliminate 
Famine expenditure altogether. Ex- 
cluding, therefore, all plainly distin- 
guishable expenditure on Famine, the 
net increase of Revenue on the present 
year was estimated at £4,500,000; and 
of Expenditure at £3,750,000. Of these 
excesses, £2,750,000, more or less, on 
each side of the account, were due only 
to the incorporation in the general ac- 
counts of provincial Income and Expen- 
diture. The effect of the changes in 
taxation was as follows: — The new 
licence taxes were expected to yield 
£765,000 ; but might not, perhaps, be 
quite so productive the first year. The 
new rates upon land, £450,000. These 
rates would not be levied in the North- 
West Provinces and Oude until Septem- 
ber; and were therefore expected, in 
future years, to yield a further amount 
of £55,000. The increased salt duty 
was taken at £247,000, but would now 
stand at £97,000. On the other hand, 
the loss by the remission of the sugar 
duty was £155,000, and by the removal 
of the import duties on cotton yarns 
and other items in the tariff, £77,000. 
But for the abolition of these duties the 
Revenue from Customs would have shown 
a rise of £82,000. The principal in- 
crease of Income was under the head of 
Land Revenue, of which a full estimate 
for an ordinary year was now taken, be- 
sides the arrears which it was hoped to 
collect, though their exact amount must 
be a little uncertain. The amount was 
taken at £1,968,000 in excess of last 
year ; Excise, for the same reason, was 
expected to yield an excess of £248,000. 
Opium, of which the crop was deficient, 





showed a net fall of £480,000; but the 
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last accounts were satisfactory. The 
Mint receipts were less by £269,000, and 
the net receipts from the guaranteed 
railways were very prudently taken at 
the large decrease of £869,000. On the 
Expenditure side of the account, he was 
glad to record a decrease of £632,000 in 
Army charges, of which £430,000 was in 
the cost of stores to be supplied from 
England. The House would also be 
glad to hear that the long-pending ques- 
tion as to the proper sum to be paid by 
the India Office for the Effective Ser- 
vices had been finally settled for all past 
years, and that there was every proba- 
bility of a basis being arrived at to 
regulate these payments, at any rate, 
for a term of years. The great cause 
of the increase of Expenditure was one 
which he had not yet mentioned— 
namely, the loss by Exchange, which 
amounted, in the present year, to no less 
than £3,000,000, as against £1,600,000 
for the year 1877-8. It was true that 
this was to some extent an exaggerated 
view of the actual loss to India, because 
these calculations were based on the 
conventional system of reckoning 10 
rupees to the pound; but still, due 
allowance being made for this fact, no 
one could deny that the financial diffi- 
culty presented by the Indian Exchange 
was enormous. The rate of exchange 
during the current year was estimated 
at 1s 8:4d., and though there had been a 
temporary depression on the silver mar- 
ket, he was glad to say no further loan 
would be required from Parliament on 
the present occasion. No doubt, plausi- 
ble excuses might have been made out 
for a loan, the effect of which would 
have been to relieve the present anxiety 
of the Government in the matter of ex- 
papas 0 but it was felt that there was 
no substantial ground for it, and it would 
only be an aggravation of their difficul- 
ties in the future. While upon the 
subject of Debt, perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a word as to the proposed 
conversion of the Five-and-a-Half per 
Cent Loan which was announced yester- 
day, and in which two forms of applica- 
tion were -proposed. The first form of 
promissory note was an excessively 
simple one; but the Government of India 
was of opinion that some holders might 
be afraid of a rupee loan because of 
the fluctuating value of silver. They 
thought, however, that they might be 
induced to go into a loan which was 
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practically calculated upon a gold basis, 
and hence the second form was sug- 
gested. The difference amounted to this 
—applicants under the first form would 
receive less if the market rate of silver 
fell, and applicants under the second 
form would, if the official rate fell, re- 
ceive a larger number of rupees for 
their 7s. per cent. Passing from this 
subject, he had to remark that under the 
new form of account, for which they 
were very much indebted to the noble 
Lord the present Vice President of the 
Council (Lord George Hamilton), it 
would be possible, in future, to present 
to the House what he might call the 
productive Public Works Budget—that 
was to say, a statement of the income 
and expenditure of productive public 
works. For the first time, these public 
works were treated as commercial trans- 
actions. The accounts now included the 
whole revenue derived from them, and, 
on the other side, their annual working 
expenses, including the guaranteed in- 
terest, and the interest upon that part of 
the Debt of India which was estimated 
to have been incurred for these works, 
and which had now been separated from 
the permanent Debt. The consequence 
of this would eventually be that the ac- 
counts would show clearly the results 
produced by our capital outlay on public 
works, which before could only be got 
out in a very unsatisfactory manner. It 
was most desirable that these details 
should be in their possession at the 
earliest possible moment, so that they 
might, as it were, take stock of what 
had already been done before they em- 
barked upon fresh undertakings. No 
branch of the Public Expenditure re- 
quired greater watchfulness, and it was 
only by the test of past experience that 
they could impose any adequate check. 
It was as yet impossible, however, to 
give the House definite information in 
regard to irrigation works. There were 
some parts of India where they had not 
yet been able to discriminate between 
what proportion of Land Revenue was 
due to irrigation works and what was 
not; and, therefore, he thought it ad- 
visable, rather than give an incomplete 
statement, to pass over that subject alto- 
gether on the present occasion. In say- 
ing this, he wished to guard himself 
from being supposed to depreciate in any 
way the results of irrigation; it seemed 
to him the greatest possible absurdity, 
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which seemed to pervade some minds, 
that it was necessary to depreciate one 
class of public works in order to en- 
hance the value of the other. In his 
opinion, India required both. Both, if 
pushed on with foresight and prudence, 
would be of the greatest advantage. 
Coming now to railways, the first thing 
to be noticed was that since 1853 there 
had been opened 7,500 miles of line at 
a cost upon guaranteed railways of 
£95,500,000, and upon State railways 
of £17,500,000. The financial results 
of that expenditure were now to be seen 
in the accounts. As regarded guaranteed 
railways, and bearing in mind that the 
trunk lines were only completed in 1871, 
it was not, he thought, unsatisfactory to 
find that, a quarter of a century after the 
opening of the first line, the net traffic 
receipts had exceeded the guaranteed 
interest by the substantial sum of 
£290,000. To put the result in a dif- 
ferent form, the gross earnings of these 
railways had increased in five years by 
no less than 70 per cent. He was quite 
aware that the circumstances of the past 
year had been somewhat exceptional, 
the receipts having been swelled enor- 
mously by the Famine traffic; but, on 
the other hand, the necessity of pro- 
viding for the Famine, and the prefer- 
ence given to consignments of grain, 
caused a certain amount of traffic of a 
more profitable kind to be lost. All ne- 
cessary allowance made, the estimate 
for 1878-9 was less than that of last 
year by £750,000. The receipts from 
these railways, however, judging from 
the past, might very possibly exceed 
that moderate estimate. The State rail- 
ways, he was sorry to say, did not at 
=, show so satisfactory a result ; 

ut the House would recollect that they 
were supplementary to the main lines 
already referred to. Besides, some of 
them had been constructed much more 
for military than financial considerations. 
These dead-weight obligations were now 
almost at an end. It was satisfactory 
to observe, however, that the balance of 
Income over Expenditure was gradually 
increasing. It was £263,000 this year, 
as against £131,000 last year. The 
time had not yet come for pronouncing 
any opinion upon these results ; but to- 
wards the formation of that opinion the 
labours of the Public Works Committee, 
now sitting, would afford very material 
assistance. Apart from financial results, 
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however, it was impossible to d 

the railways had Saeed bali 
They had enormously strengthened oy; 
position as a military Power in India 
and they had most materially tended to 
mitigate the Famine. Lord Lytton spoke 
— in the highest terms, “Hg 
said— 


“Tt is an unquestionable fact that the rail. 
ways, and the railways alone, were the salvation 
of the situation in North Behar during the 
Famine of 1874, and that they have again been 
the salvation of the situation in Madras durin 
the Famine of the present year. The sea, no 
doubt, would have thrown rice into the town of 
Madras ; but with the cattle dying of drought 
it would have been impossible to move the 
grain up country ; nor, if every possible mile of 
navigable canal had been completed through. 
out the Madras Presidency, would it have greatly 
helped us to throw grain into those very dis. 
tricts where the Famine has been at its worst, 
for the broken upland country of Bellary and 
Kurnool and the Mysore plateau are physically 
impracticable for big canals; and had there 
been no railway within reach of these districts, 
the people where they have now died by hun. 
— must have assuredly succumbed by thou- 
sands.”’ 


On the same subject, Sir John Strachey 
said— 

“ Having mentioned these railways, I will 
ask you not to forget that at least four-fifths of 
the food imported into the Famine country tra- 
velled over them, and I believe that the average 
journey made by each bag of grain was hardly 
less than 500 miles. When it is remembered 
that barely one quarter of this food could have 
reached the Famine districts at all without the 
railways, some idea may be formed of the mil- 
lions of lives they have saved and of the price- 
less boon they have conferred upon the coun. 
try.’ 

Lastly, the Government of Bombay 
said— 


“Tt is difficult to measure the value of the 
railway at such a time as this, or the magni- 
tude of the calamity which, without it, must 
have supervened. If these events had hap- 
pened before the construction of the railway, 
the misfortunes of the people and the responsi- 
bilities of Government would have been inde- 
finity increased.” 


There was one more subject on which 
he thought it right to touch, and that 
was the trade of India. No doubt, the 
figures which he had to lay before the 
House were very satisfactory, and were 
full of promise for the future of India, 
as showing, in a year when £6,500,000 
had been spent in Famine relief, and 
almost the whole autumn harvest of 
Upper India was lost, a general im- 
provement in the condition of the people 
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and the flourishing state of trade. In 
the figures which he was about to place 
pefore the House he purposely excluded 
treasure, because the movement of silver 
was influenced by so many considerations, 
such as the Government policy as to the 
construction of railways, or as to the 
Secretary of State’s Bills in this country ; 
put, taking merchandize alone, and 
adding together the gross exports and 
imports, they had abundant proof of the 
real and advancing prosperity of the 
country. The average annual value of 
the exports and imports in the four 
quinquennial periods since the Mutiny 
was as follows: — First five years, 
£52,000,000 ; second—which included the 
cotton famine years—£85,000,000; third, 
£89,000,000; fourth, £93,000,000 ; 
while, in 1877-8, the year next fol- 
lowing, the total was no less than 
£106,600,000. In other words, the trade 
of India had doubled in 20 years. Com- 
paring this result with previous indi- 
vidual years, they found that the im- 
ports of merchandize, which had fallen 
in the previous year, rose to a point 
very nearly £2,250,000 in excess of the 
highest year on record. The exports 
showed an increase of more than 
£4,000,000, and had only been ex- 
ceeded by the three cotton famine years, 
1863-6. The imports of treasure showed 
an increase of £6,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year, and of £12,000,000 over 
1875-6. The low rate of exchange had 
undoubtedly given an artificial stimulus 
to some branches of the export trade. 
But the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
the reform of the tariff, might be reck- 
oned among causes which were likely to 
be permanent and to tend to still further 
development. The growth of the wheat 
trade was the most remarkable of all. 
It dated its existence from 1873, when 
the export duty was taken off, and a rise 
occurred in European markets. Not 
being an article of food in Southern 
India, it had been exported in spite of 
the Famine, and the diminished rates of 
transport by railway had largely contri- 
buted to its increase. In both of the 
two previous years the export of wheat 
doubled that of the year preceding in 
quantity and value; and yet, in 1877-8, 
it increased 13 per cent in quantity and 
46 per cent in value, the total value of 
the wheat exported in that year being 
£2,857,000. Of this export, four-fifths 
came to England, and India had stood 
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third among the countries supplying 
wheat to England. In the present year, 
the abundant harvest in America and 
elsewhere might very probably have the 
effect of causing a large diminution in 
the export of Indian wheat. But, look- 
ing to the enormous capacities for pro- 
duction, and the readier means of export 
likely to be soon afforded by the railway 
to Kurrachee, it was impossible not to 
feel sanguine astoits permanence. The 
export of seeds afforded another remark- 
able instance of growth. For some 
years previous to 1875 it made, speak- 
ing generally, no advance. The removal 
of the duty in that year had produced 
the result that, in the year last past, it 
was double in quantity, and more than 
double in value, what it was in 1875. 
The same proof of the advantages con- 
ferred upon the Indian cultivator by the 
removal of export duties was shown by 
the satisfactory growth of the trade in 
jute, and especially in tea, where the 
progress had been regular over a series 
of years. Even rice, for which there 
was an enormous demand in Southern 
India, while showing a diminution in 
quantity, exceeded in value the amount 
recorded in any previous year. The ex- 
port of cotton, he regretted to say, still 
continued to decline considerably, and 
though something might be attributed 
to the greater amount now worked up 
in India itself, the prospects of this trade 
could not be called satisfactory. Hap- 
pily, other articles of export had been 
found to take its place. In his opinion, 
these facts justified him in looking hope- 
fully at the prospects of the trade of 
India. But, even in the event of hon. 
Members thinking that he had taken 
too sanguine a view of this or any other 
matter connected with the financial fu- 
ture of India, he could assure the House 
that he had not done so with the idea 
of under-rating the difficulties which he 
had to encounter. He did not forget 
the precarious nature of the opium re- 
venue, although he thought that the 
probability of a fall in the income from 
that source had been exaggerated. 
But of their rocks ahead, of all the cir- 
cumstances which, at the present time, 
had threatened the disturbance of their 
calculations, two stood especially pro- 
minent. The first was the depreciation 
in the value of silver, a problem which 
at present seemed to be beyond their 
solution, and the gravity of which it was 
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hardly possible .to exaggerate. The 
other was the recurrence of famine, to 
meet which, in the future, so far as 
human foresight could do so, an honest 
attempt had been made this year. The 
prospects, too, of the season were not 
unfavourable. Rain was in a few parts 
excessive, and in one or two districts 
of the North-West, reported as still 
insufficient; but, generally speaking, 
the prospects were very favourable, and 
prices slowly falling. And although he 
was afraid that in all parts and seasons 
it would be impossible to avoid local 
scarcity, yet it was to be hoped that 
after the terrible cycle of years of famine 
which had been gone through,’ Provi- 
dence was now about to bestow the bless- 
ings of plenty upon the country, and 
thus to conduce to the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of India. He 
begged to move that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move— 


‘‘ That this House regards with apprehension 
the present position of Indian finance, and in 
view of the power claimed by the Crown to em- 
ploy any number of Indian Troops in all parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions, except the United 
Kingdom, is of opinion that there is no sufficient 
security against the Military expenditure of 
India being unduly increased; ”’ 
commented upon the fact that there 
were but few hon. Members in the House 
to consider the great question of our 
Imperial responsibilities in India, while 
the Government would not venture to 
ask them to consider a Bill relating to 
Irish public-houses or English turnpikes 
under such circumstances. Month after 
month, week after week, and day after 
day, some hon. Members who sat on his 
side of the House had been taunted that 
they only cared for little England, and 
not for our great Imperial responsibili- 
ties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He heard 
someone say ‘‘ Hear, hear;” but he 
would wish to ask those Gentlemen how 
they were now about to discharge those 
responsibilities they had already taken 
upon themselves? He thought the 
common sense of the people of Eng- 
land would say that if the English Par- 
liament and House of Commons were so 
hard pressed that the many important 
measures which had been brought in 
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were considered thus with three-fourths 
of those Members who were left in Lon. 
don away from the House, it would bo 
better to care for those responsibilities 
we had than to assume others of which 
very little was known. With regard to 
the statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for India, he had nothing to com. 
plain of the tone of his speech. On the 
contrary, he felt he was expressing the 
feeling of every hon. Member when he 
said that there were many expressions 
of opinion in that speech which received 
the cordial approval of both sides of the 
House. He was also willing to admit 
that nothing could be more lucid than 
the manner in which the accounts were 
laid before the House. He could not 
help saying, however, that that state- 
ment was based upon a wrong hypo- 
thesis, while the figures were calculated 
to mislead rather than give a correct 
idea of the present financial position of 
India. There were three cardinal posi- 
tions connected with Indian finance to 
which he wished to draw attention— 
First, that the real Expenditure of India 
was steadily increasing in a proportion 
largely exceeding the growth of the Re- 
venue, and that the deficiency thereby 
caused had to be made good by constant 
additions to the taxation of the people; 
secondly, that India was a poor country, 
that we had almost entirely exhausted 
every available source of taxation, and 
that it was impossible to further increase 
the amount of taxation without causing 
such serious discontent as would gravely 
affect our position in that country ; and, 
thirdly, that quite recently certain cir- 
cumstances had occurred which were 
likely in the future to make the Expen- 
diture of India far more largely exceed 
the Revenue than it did at the present 
time, or in past years. The Under 
Secretary of State had represented the 
Revenue of India in the year 1877 to 
be £55,000,000; in 1878, £59,000,000; 
and the present year’s Estimates re 
presented it as £62,000,000. Such 
figures he (Mr. Fawcett) characterized 
as absolutely fallacious, and he as- 
serted that the real net Revenue of 
India was certainly not one shilling 
more than £39,000,000; and in making 
that assertion he was quoting a high 
authority—the present Finance Minister 
of India, who said that the Revenue of 
India could not be estimated at more 
than £38,000,000. If that was the 
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case, what was the use of misleading 
the House—of course, unintentionally 
— and misleading the country, and 
everyone who took any interest in In- 
dian finances, by parading the figures 
£55,000,000, £59,000,000 and even 
£62,000,000? The statement which he 
had made perhaps required some ex- 

Janation; and he would inquire how 
the Revenue quoted by the Under Secre- 
tary of State was made up? Why, 
simply by including all sorts of items, 
which were not in the least items of 
Revenue, but simply items of Account. 
As an instance, he would take one of 
the items for Revenue in the 1877 Ac- 
counts. It was— ‘Military receipts, 
£1,000,000.” What was the use, he 
asked, of putting that item down as Re- 
yenue when, under the same heading 
on the other side, there was an expendi- 
ture of £17,000,000? The Revenue 
could easily be swelled in that manner. 
Then there was the item put down of 
“Gained by Exchange, £500,000,” in 
reference to the depreciation of silver; 
while, on the other hand, there was a 
loss by Exchange of £2,000,000. Cer- 
tain things were put down as items of 
Revenue, which in England were real 
items of Revenue, but which in India 
were items of loss—such as £780,000 
for the Post Office, while the expenditure 
was £860,000, and £150,000 for Tele- 
graphs with the expenditure at £560,000. 
Those items, therefore, were not actually 
Revenue, and should not be considered 
so. There were other instances of the 
same kind. There were in India, prac- 
tically, only five items of Revenue. 
Revenue was derived from land, then 
there were Customs and Excise, then 
salt, then opium, and stamps. For 
1877 the gross Revenue under those 
five heads was—from land, £19,800,000; 
from Customs and Excise, £5,000,000; 
salt, £6,250,000; opium, £9,000,000; 
and stamps, £2,750,000; making a total 
of £43,000,000. But if they took the 
other side of the question, it would be 
seen that the cost against that sum for 
collecting these five items was a little 
more than £6,000,000. In this way we 
found the correctness of the Estimate 
of the present Finance Minister of India, 
that the net Revenue, instead of being 
£55,000,000 or £62,000,000, or any- 
thing like that, was no more than 
£37,000,000. Unless they kept that 


fact in view, they would never obtain a 
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correct view of the position of Indian 
finance. The yearly Expenditure ex- 
ceeded the Revenue by something like 
£4,000,000;_ and the result was that 
they were obliged to make up the defi- 
ciency by perpetually borrowing and 
resorting - to Exchequer Bills. The 
yearly expenditure upon railways was 
£3,000,000, and the return this year 
from railways was only £290,000. Then 
as to the irrigation works, the Govern- 
ment could not give the House any re- 
turn on those works. On the last occa- 
sion on which he spoke on India in that 
House, he said that £9,000,000 had been 
spent on irrigation works in Bengal, 
every sixpence of which was put down 
as extraordinary Expenditure, and the 
Under Secretary of State had reluc- 
tantly to confess that the return on that 
outlay was not more than } per cent 
per annum. The Debt of India was 
steadily increasing at the rate of at least 
£4,000,000 a-year. The result of the 
system at present pursued by the Go- 
vernment of India had been to cover 
India with a great network of provincial 
and local taxation. Those taxes seldom 
came under the’ cognizance of the 
House; but in India he believed they 
had produced more discontent than Im- 
perial taxation. It was a fact that in a 
single month of the present year, in 
February, local taxes were imposed which 
yielded something like £1,500,000. He 
complained of the course taken with re- 
ference to the salt tax. The course 
taken was most unjust, as it raised the 
duty on salt something like 40 per cent 
in those parts of India which were the 
poorest and which were just recovering 
from a most terrible famine. The in- 
crease of the duty in Madras and Bom- 
bay was 11 annas per maund; but Lord 
Hobart, who formerly was responsible 
for the government of Madras, refused 
to entertain a proposal to increase the 
salt tax by three annas, even at a time 
when that Presidency was not stricken 
down by famine. According to the 
statements made this evening, nearly 
1,500,000 people had been swept away 
by the most fearful of all visitations. 
He would next bring under the notice 
of the House one of the most terrible 
things in connection with this increase 
of taxation. It meant taking more from 
the poor. The salt duty could not be in- 
creased 40 per cent without diminishing 
still further the incomes of the poor 
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ryots of Madras. And what did Lord 
Salisbury say? And this brought into 
the full glare of light the inconsistency 
of associating with famine increased 
taxation. Lord Salisbury, speaking with 
the authority of a Secretary of State, 
said— 

“The mortality and suffering caused by the 
recent famine were not due to a want of food or 
toa want of meansin bringing that food. There 
was always sufficient food; but the mortality 
and suffering were due to the fact that the people 
had not the means of buying food when it was 
brought to them.”’ 


And yet, after such an admission from 
Lord Salisbury himself, this additional 
taxation was imposed upon the people. 
With regard to the increase of the 
licence tax, the Under Secretary of State 
alleged that it had been rendered much 
more just, inasmuch as very small in- 
comes were now exempted. It was not 
to be imposed on incomes of less than 
100 rupees a-year; but this meant that 
income tax would be levied from people 
who earned only 4s. a-week. But there 
was one feature of this licence tax which 
the Under Secretary of State had omitted 
to notice, and if that was the only feature 
in connection with it, it absolutely con- 
demned it. This tax was imposed to 
meet what was described as a great 
national emergency ; but how was that 
emergency met? Why, they imposed 
a licence tax to which every person in 
the receipt of an official or professional 
income was most carefully and rigorously 
exempted from contributing a single 
sixpence. Hon. Members could easily 
understand that discontent was caused 
by this unfortunate system of taxation. 
In every large town in India indigna- 
tion meetings were held to protest against 
this incredibly unjust scheme of taxation; 
and the people of India, in the last 
resort, called upon the House of Com- 
mons to secure for them justice in this 
matter. He had thus far confined his 
remarks to the increase of Imperial 
taxation. He desired, however, to direct 
the attention of the House to that branch 
of the subject which the Under Secretary 
of State had altogether omitted to notice. 
Lord Northbrook had stated that in 
Bengal alone, since 1870, the increase 
in local taxation had been £1,000,000, 
and the increase in local taxes through- 
out India during the last seven years 
had been no less than £3,000,000 per 
annum. So that, while the Imperial 
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taxation had been increased, there had 
been a great rise in local taxes also 
He would now consider the second 
branch of the inquiry to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the 
House. What did increased taxation 
mean in India? India was so poor, that 
there were'scarcely any available sources 
of taxation beyond those which had been 
already taken up. India was, at least 
eight times as populous as England, and 
yet the whole amount of Customs and 
Excise duties was only £5,000,000, or 
about one-tenth of the sum raised in 
England. It was impossible to adduce 
a more conclusive proof of the poverty 
of India. Again, look at the Income 
Tax. The last time the Income Tax was 
imposed in India a sum of 23d. per 
pound produced £500,000. In England 
a similar amount produced £5,000,000. 
Additional Revenue could not be raised 
without resorting to taxation, which was 
so burdensome to the people as to pro- 
duce most serious discontent. Lord 
Mayo said, the year before he died— 


“ The increase of taxation which for years has 
been going on in India is producing a most 
serious amount of discontent, and this discontent, 
if it continues, will be a political danger, the 
magnitude of which can scarcely be exag- 
gerated.”’ 


Since these memorable words had been 
uttered, the increase both of Imperial 
and local taxation had been going on 
far faster in India than during Lord 
Mayo’s time. Lord Northbrook had, on 
going out to India, examined into the 
soundness of Lord Mayo’s opinion, and 
the result of his investigation had been 
to confirm every word that had fallen 
from Lord Mayo. Thus two successive 
Governors General had declared the 
increase of taxation to be a grave political 
danger. Lord Salisbury had also made 
an equally significant remark, when he 
said that there was this distinction 
between India and England—that there 
could be in England a considerable in- 
crease of taxation without in the slightest 
degree affecting the stability of our in- 
stitutions ; but such was not the case in 
India. These memorable words of Lord 
Salisbury ought to be borne in mind by 
every one connected with the Administra- 
tion of India. It could not, or ought not 
to, be forgotten, that a penny wasted in 
the administration of Indian affairs was 
equally serious with a sovereign wasted 
in the management or mismanagement 
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of Home affairs. But to relieve the 
Famine, what had been done? Why, 
out of nearly £9,500,000 which were 

entin connection with the Famine, the 

overnment had been obliged to borrow 
every single shilling with the exception 
of £1,000,000, and in order to obtain 
that £1,000,000 a licence tax had to be 
imposed on incomes of £10 a-year, and 
the salt tax had to be increased. And 
this £1,500,000 was not to be allowed 
to accumulate as a reserve for future 
famines; but every single sixpence of 
the additional taxation which was being 
raised was to be invested in public works, 
the returns of which were so uncertain 
that it could not be proved that the 
public works which were being con- 
structed would pay half the interest on 
the capital which was being employed 
on them. It was clear that the additional 
amount of Revenue could not be raised 
in India without imposing additional 
taxes upon the people—taxes which 
would be absolutely intolerable, and 
which the people would be simply un- 
ableto bear, notwithstanding thejugglery 
which had in late years been attempted 
in regard to Indian taxation. Nothing 
could, as far as he knew, be more 
perilous or suicidal even than an attempt 
toimpose additional taxation of this kind 
upon India—indeed, he could not but 
think that any proposal of the kind 
would prove a source of great political 
danger to the Indian Empire. He now 
came to the third position which he 
wished to establish, and that was that 
lately certain causes had come into 
operation which were likely to make the 
Expenditure of India far more largely 
exceed its real Revenue in the future 
than it had done in the past. The two 
causes which were contributing chiefly to 
this result were these—the loss by Ex- 
change, and the increase in the Military 
Charges. The Under Secretary of State 
had remarked that the loss by Exchange 
was one of those misfortunes affecting 
the finance of India which it was im- 
possible for them to control. He (Mr. 
Faweett) admitted that they could not 
control that loss now; but that was all 
the more reason why they should make 
up their minds to regulate those items of 
Indian Expenditure which could be con- 
trolled. Even if silver should not become 
far more depreciated than it had been, 
they were likely, in future years, to lose 
more than they had lost in past years ; 
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because the loss by Exchange in past 
years they had, to a considerable extent, 
averted, owing to the opportunity which 
they had of borrowing large sums in 
England, and in that way diminishing 
the amount which had to be remitted to 
India. But they had exhausted their 
borrowing powers in England; and, 
consequently, every sixpence of the 
£17,000,000 of Home Charges would 
have to be remitted from India to 
England. What made the matter more 
serious was this—that the amount of the 
Home Charges was more likely to in- 
crease than decrease. There had been 
an increase during the last three years. 
That loss could not be met by any cur- 
rency juggling. It arose from the fact 
that the Revenue was received in silver, 
and the Debt was paid in gold, and so a 
larger proportion of Revenue was wanted 
to pay the Debt in India. It was a loss 
thatcould not be avoided; but it rendered 
it the more imperative that we should 
economize the Revenues of India. Then 
as to the military expenditure in India, 
he feared that what had been done this 
year would give a.stimulus to an in- 
creased expenditure; and it could not 
now beestimated atlessthan £17,000,000, 
and it even was more than that if they 
took into calculation the expenditure for 
military purposes. They were expend- 
ing £30,000,000 of money at a time when 
there was the profoundest peace—a 
peace so profound that the Government 
could take away'from India thousands 
of troops thousands of miles for employ- 
ment in Europe. They should remember 
that India was a poor country—a country 
in which the great mass of the people 
earned only 4d. or 5d. a-day, and where 
there was no wealthy middle class, and 
that the population was so poor that it 
could not bear an expenditure of 
£17,000,000 for military purposes. The 
cause of much of the increase in that 
expenditure was due to the amalgama- 
tion of the Indian and English Armies, 
which had been done against the re- 
monstrances and advice of every English 
stasesman. The strength of the Armies 
had not been increased by this, while the 
military expenditure had been aug- 
mented by £4,000,000. If we had back 
those £4,000,000, there wonld be no 
need for increased burdens; no need 
for an imposition of an Income Tax 
on incomes of £10 a-year; and no 





‘oe for an increase of the salt tax, 
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The military expenditure of India had 
not yet come to its worst; for, on the 
authority of Sir John Strachey, the 
military expenditure had increased in 
India by £1,000,000 on the Home 
Charges, over which India had no con- 
trol and was scarcely consulted, and with 
regard to which she had no power or 
remonstrance. In fact, the gravity of 
that fact could scarcely be over-rated ; 
because, from what had happened that 
year, the military expenditure was likely 
to be seriously increased. It might be 
said that he was, in mentioning these 
facts, attacking the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in bringing Indian 
troops to Europe. Nothing could be 
further from hisintention. That matter 
had been disposed of, and he accepted 
the decision of the House upon it. 
What he had to advance was consistent 
with even an enthusiastic approval here 
of that policy. What he wished to 
show was, that that policy would injuri- 
ously affect the financial position of 
India. If Her Majesty’s Government 
were to continue the policy of employing 
Indian troops anywhere out of the 
United Kingdom, there were two suppo- 
sitions arising from it—either that the 
number would be so small that their 
places need not be filled up by fresh 
troops being raised in India, or that 
their number would be so large that it 
would not be safe to denude India of 
them, and that fresh levies must take 
their place. If India could safely spare 
the 7,000 men that had recently been 
brought to the Mediterranean, he 
thought she might be spared the 
£1,000,000 or so which they cost. But 
he did not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment meant to confine themselves to 
7,000 men. It was said that the policy 
pursued had made little England a great 
country, and that it had been so impor- 
tant that Russia had turned back in 
alarm. But Lord Lawrence stated at 
the time of the Abyssinian War that 
India could not spare more than 12,000 
troops. Then if 50,000 were required 
in Europe or elsewhere, they would have 
to raise 50,000 fresh troops in India to 
take their places. What would happen 
when the services of these Indian troops 
were no longer wantedin Europe? The 
moment they set foot again on the shores 
of India that country would become re- 
sponsible for their support, and she could 
not disband or pension them without 


Mr. Fawcett 
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a serious inroad upon her finances, Thus 
by an exercise of the Prerogative, with- 
out deigning to consult those responsible 
for the finances of India, Her ajesty’s 
Government might saddle India with 
serious financial burdens. The Indian 
Army henceforth was not merely to be 
an Army for the defence and security of 
India ; but an Army ready at a moment’s 
notice to serve as a Reserve for Imperial 
purposes. This being the case, would 
there not be a great temptation to main- 
tain in India a larger Army than her 
own security required? In fact, reduc- 
tions which had been formerly contem- 
plated in the Indian Army were now 
rendered impossible. Therefore, he said 
it was absolutely necessary that some 
safeguards should be designed, besides 
those that already existed, in order to 
prevent India being treated as a mere 
military Reserve for Imperial purposes. 
Lord Northbrook had well said that the 
employment of Indian Troops in Europe 
placed Indian Charges in an entirely 
new position; because, Lord North- 
brook asked, what were they doing? At 
present, if India had English troops, she 
had to pay for the cost of recruiting and 
training ; butif England wanted Indian 
troops, she did not pay a sixpence for 
the recruiting or training of those troops. 
Was this just treatment of India? He 
might be asked to state what he would 
propose to do under the circumstances 
which he had described. Well, he 
would rather reduce the military ex- 
penditure in India than run the risk of 
imposing additional taxation upon India. 
This should be the key of their policy— 
this was the policy of Lord Northbrook 
when he filled the office of Governor 
General of India; and he believed it 
could be done without reducing the 
Army, but by an alteration in the for- 
mation of the Army, which would cause 
reduction of expenditure. If, there- 
fore, the Army could not be reduced in 
India without danger, unless additional 
taxation was imposed, he would rather 
that the Army should be reduced to the 
smallest number than that additional 
taxation should be imposed. The same 
remark applied to public works in India. 
He would rather that there were more 
public works going on in India than was 
the case at present, if there was @ sur- 
plus that could be so employed; but he 
objected to their running the risk of 
incurring additional taxation by bor- 
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ing money to spend on public works, 
= 2 omnia told them might yield 
a very inadequate return with which to 
pay the interest even on the borrowed 
money. The position of India in regard 
to public works was, in fact, the position 
of an embarrassed landlord who could 
not carry out improvements which would 
not be directly productive. In the pre- 
sent condition of India, he thought it 
the height of imprudence to carry out 
any public works which involved bor- 
rowing, and leading to increased taxa- 
tion. Everyone connected with the 
Government of India should take this 
lesson to heart—that hitherto she had 
been too extravagantly and too expen- 
sively governed. India had been go- 
yerned as if she were the richest, instead 
of one of the poorest countries in the 
world. He did not mean that the public 
servants in India were too well paid ; 
but he did mean to say that India could 
not bear the costly Administration which 
she now had; and it was a monstrous 
injustice that £22,000 should be ex- 
pended upon a State barge; £155,000 
in building a country house for a go- 
vernor of a Presidency, and £20,000 in 
furnishing it ; and that these sums should 
come out of the pockets of the poorest 
people, who had to pay an additional 
salt duty. These were facts which should 
be thought of by the people of this 
country. He believed they would never 
know how economically India could be 
governed until they endeavoured to see 
how far it could be governed through 
Native agency. Until three years ago, 
so strong was the prejudice against 
employing Native labour that no engine- 
drivers were Natives; but during the last 
three years 150 had been employed, and 
the result had been a saving of £1,500 
a-year, as each Native driver received 
only one-tenth of what the Government 
or company was formerly obliged to 
pay. The consulting engineer of the 
Government admitted that the Native 
drivers worked longer hours than Euro- 
peans, gave less trouble, and altogether 
did their work more satisfactorily. These 
facts showed that it was possible to effect 
great economy if we could get rid of 
tace prejudice, and employ Natives in 
_— for which they were qualified. 
very day he lived, and every day he 
devoted attention to the subject, he be- 
came more deeply impressed with the 
conviction that if they went on with 
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their present policy—increasing the taxa- 
tion and adding to the Debt—there was 
only one inevitable result, and that was 
a financial embarrassment which would 
be a grave misfortune to India, and 
which would bring the greatest discredit 
upon our own country. No one felt 
more strongly than he did that, in at- 
tempting to govern the vast population 
of our Indian Dependency, we had 
assumed, perhaps, the greatest responsi- 
bility—call it, if they pleased, an Im- 
perial responsibility—which had ever 
been assumed by any country. If that 
responsibility was adequately discharged 
great would be our advantage and great 
would be our honour; but if that re- 
sponsibility was neglected, great would 
be our shame and lasting would be our 
humiliation. He appealed to the Eng- 
lish Parliament and the English people 
to do all in their power to secure a juster, 
a wiser, and a more economical adminis- 
tration of the finances of our great Indian 
Dependency. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Amend- 
ment. He complained that this ques- 
tion should be brought on within a few 
days of the Prorogation of Parliament, 
and that comparatively few Members 
were present on this occasion. He was 
aware that a great Naval Review at 
Spithead might account for the absence 
of some hon. Gentlemen; but it was un- 
fortunate that the Review and the 
Indian Budget should have been fixed 
for the same day. Not only, however, 
had the Review been fixed for the same 
day as the Indian Budget, but the Go- 
vernment had offered to place a vessel 
at the disposal of hon. Gentlemen who 
wished to witness the proceedings at 
Spithead,.as if there was not very im- 
portant Business to be attended to within 
the House itself. He hoped that in 
future years the question of Indian 
finance would be brought forward at an 
earlier stage. If we were to retain 
India, we should take better care of its 
government. From the able Statement 
of the Under Secretary of State, he in- 
ferred that the available Revenue of In- 
dia was from £55,000,000 to £61,000,000 
—say £58,000,000; while the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) did not make it more 
than £37,000,000 or£38,000,000. He 
trusted that in the course of the debate 
it would be cleared up which was the 
correct figure. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House regards with apprehension the pre- 
sent position of Indian finance, and in view of 
the power claimed by the Crown to employ any 
number of Indian Troops in all parts of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, except the United King- 
dom, is of opinion that there is no sufficient 
security against the Military expenditure of 
India being unduly increased,’’—(Mr. Fawcett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question oe ogee “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
sure he expressed the general feeling of 
the House, when he congratulated his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
India (Mr. E. Stanhope) on the exceed- 
ingly interesting and able Statement he 
had made on the finances of India. It 
had this peculiar merit—it was simple, 
clear, and not at all diffuse, considering 
the large field over which he had to 
range. He must also offer his tribute 
to the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) for his able handling of the 
subject, and the admirable colouring he 
threw on the picture he sketched of that 
great country. But he had rather, unin- 
tentionally, no doubt, misrepresented in 
effect the condition of the Revenue of 
India. He had stated the Revenue at 
£35,000,000, while the Under Secretary 
of State had put it at £55,000,000. In 
truth, the total Revenue was a matter of 
account ; and the accounts were made up 
in a very unsatisfactory manner. Ac- 
cording to accounts stated in a sim- 
plified form, the Revenue of India for 
1876-7 was £35,700,000, and the Ex- 
penditure of the same year £36,700,000. 
That was the real result of the compari- 
son. Then came what was properly 
distinguished asthe Revenue and Expen- 
diture for reproductive works. He hoped 
before they had another Indian Budget 
such a state of accounts would be pro- 
duced as would simplify the whole 
aspect of Indian finance, so as no longer 
to lead the House into the awkward 
doubt whether the Revenue was 
£35,000,000 or £55,000,000. In re- 


gard to extraordinary Expenditure, he 
thought the observations of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fawcett) perfectly well- 
founded. There was nothing more dan- 
gerous than making entries of extra- 
ordinary Expenditure without reference 
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to their nature. Nothing ought to ap- 
pear under the head of extraordin 
Expenditure for productive work except 
that which had an immediate tendency 
to have productive results. He was 
much struck by the remark of the hon, 
Member, that in India taxation was s0 
contrived as to reach the very lowliest 
classes, and this, too, when our own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer only a short 
time ago had relieved incomes of £150 
a-year from payment of the Income 
Tax. 

GenERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
thanked the Under Secretary of State 
for the very satisfactory manner in which 
he had given an explanation of the 
finances of India, with the aid of the 
muddle into which the transactions had 
been thrown, by the unwise and con- 
fusing changes in the accounts of the 
present period. He had in former years 
called attention to the former state of 
the accounts and the alterations which 
had been introduced into the present set 
had increased the great difficulties which 
previously existed. He complained of 
the way in which the accounts were fur- 
nished, and said it was hardly possible 
to make them out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) very properly 
pointed out that it would have been very 
easy to show the results both of Revenue 
and Charges in a clear and simple form. 
He was compelled to try and make out 
for himself the actual net Revenue and 
Expenditure, and he found that in 1867-8 
the whole net Revenue actually available 
was £35,856,932, and in 1874-5 it was 
£37,430,934. These figures represented 
the net results of income, after clearing 
away all the formal receipts which 
sprang out of administration—for in- 
stance, the Post Office, Mint, Telegraph, 
Justice, were all sources of receipts ; but 
when the charges were lessened by the 
income, then the actual net receipts, or 
net charges, were shown. With such 
accounts as had been now laid before 
the House, it was quite impossible for 
Members to do justice to India; and, 
for his own part, he was most anxious 
to do justice to a country in which he 
had spent so many years of his life. 
He had nothing but kindly feeling 
towards Viscount Cranbrook and the 
Under Secretary of State; but if the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smol- 
lett) were present, he would have used 
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an expression with regard to these new 
accounts which he himself would not like 
to use, and which ought not to be used 
except in very extreme cases. — But now 
that they had the high authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London to the effect that the 
accounts could be presented in a clear 
and simple form, he was sure the Under 
Secretary of State would, on the next 
occasion, place the figures before the 
House in a way that Members could 
understand them. The Under Secretary 
of State had mentioned that there were 
two causes of the irregularities and 
changes in the accounts—one was the 
railways, and the other the public works. 
The public works of India were, no 
doubt, of great importance in respect 
to causing confusion in representing the 
transactions; but that evil was caused 
because we had, within the past few 
years, divided them into ‘ ordinary ” 
and “extraordinary.” But when we 
added up the expenditure on both 
kinds of works, hon. Members would 
be astounded to hear that the total 
spent on these works 10 years ago 
was nearly the same as we spent 
now that we had divided them into 
“ordinary”? and ‘‘ extraordinary.” In 
1867-8, we spent on Indian public works 
of all kinds £6,575,089, of which the 
sum of £602,462 was for the first time 
designated extraordinary. In 1875-6, 
the expenditure on them was £7,393, 137, 
and in 1876-7 the total outlay was 
£6,747,054, of which one-half nearly 
was for ordinary, and a little more than 
one-half for extraordinary, works. He 
defied anyone to find out now what the 
public work expenditure was. The ac- 
counts were so entirely changed that all 
the tables of prior years outlay were 
useless for contrast with the figures in 
the new accounts. The Under Secre- 
tary of State had said that the taxa- 
tion in India on account of salt had 
not been increased. He was sorry to 
hear that statement from the hon. Gen- 
tlman; because, while the Govern- 
ment lowered the duty in Bengal, they 
sent it up in Madras and Bombay. 
Bengal, where the taxation was lowest, 
was favoured; while in Madras and 
Bombay, where taxation was heaviest, 
the people were made to suffer from an 
increase of the duty. There was no part 
of India more heavily taxed than the 
Madras Presidency. The land revenue 
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there was infinitely heavier in rating 
than in Bengal, and it had increased 
since he was in Madras. Anyone who 
would examine the receipts in Madras 
from land would find the total collected 
to be far in excess of that of Bengal, 
notwithstanding that the Madras popu- 
lation was a little above the half of 
Bengal, and the area far below that of the 
favoured Presidency. The stamp duties, 
Excise, and other taxes, had des been 
largely increased. He asserted that the 
surplus Revenue of Madras, which went 
into the coffers of India, was upwards of 
£4,000,000. He, of course, excluded 
from his calculation Military charges, 
which ought to be spread over the whole 
of India. Three-quarters of a million, 
which was spent on troops for the Bur- 
mese territory, was charged on the 
Madras Presidency, as was also the sum 
required for troops in the Central Pro- 
vinces of India. Yet Madras was now 
heavily taxed for salt, the increased 
impost upon which would throw an ad- 
ditional burden of £300,000 on that 
Presidency. This salt of Madras was 
the only article which nature had be- 
stowed on Madras in & bountiful manner; 
but the English Government had laid 
hold of it to obtain an income of 
£1,500,000. Great injustice was in- 
flicted on the people of Madras, who 
were not subject to a duty on salt before 
the year 1805. The Mahommedan Go- 
vernment from whom we took the lands 
of Madras had dealt far more leniently 
to the people, in regard to leaving this 
necessary untaxed, than England had 
done. There was no part of India so 
heavily taxed on its land as Madras 
was, having regard to the extent of 
the area under cultivation; and, in 
comparison with that Presidency, the 
Punjaub was not much more than half 
as much taxed, although it had about 
an equal area under cultivation. The 
lamentable thing was that moderation 
in taxing the people would prove far 
more lucrative. That was proved by the 
bound which income made when the 
transit dues were abolished; and again 
when the late Lord Harris, when Go- 
vernor of Madras, made important re- 
forms in respect of the land revenue, 
which he greatly reduced ; and it was to 
be regretted that the good work which 
that noble Lord did had hardly ever been 
recognized. It was much to be desired 
that men in the present day would follow 
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so excellent an example. The accounts 
showed that the Madras land revenue at 
once sprang up, and would even now 
rise if more liberality was shown. The 
fact was that Madras and her proceed- 
ings were ignored by the Central Govern- 
ment and by the Home authorities. The 
Indian Government and the India Office 
were overrun by the Bengal officials, and 
he had never heard of anything but pre- 
judice and injustice towards Madras on 
the part of those officials. The curse of 
India was that hatred against the other 
Presidencies shown by the civilians of 
Bengal. Turning to the subject of the 
licence tax, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber strongly condemned that impost. 
Formerly, under it, the smith who 
used the hammer, the weaver, and even 
the dancing girls, were taxed, and the 
greatest wrong and oppression were 
committed. It was afterwards abolished, 
and with that abolition came in larger 
receipts from other sources; but now 
they had it introduced again, and un- 
happily, asusual, the poor and needy were 
the classes on whom the salt and licence 
taxes fell. He wished to protect the 
poor; because he felt that if the poor 
turned against us in India, our rule there 
was impossible. A small Army could 
march through the whole of India if we 
had a contented people. It was the want 
of food and of supplies, as well as of 
that security for our communications, 
and that co-operation which a contented 
people could give us, that he feared 
more than anything else in India. 
Much had been said about what should 
be the strength of the Army used for the 

occupation of that country. For him- 
self, he could not state what its strength 
should be; but he was convinced they 
would never be able to maintain in India 

a sufficient Force to put down a dis- 

contented people. Lord Canning had 

told him they should maintain as large 

and as good an Army as they could for 

£12,500,000 ; and they formerly kept 

at a smaller expenditure a much larger 

Army than they did now. He said dis- 

tinctly that their present Military expen- 

diture was capable of being reduced. 

The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 

Fawcett) had been right in saying that 

they ought to look carefully at the 

military charges in India; but, at the 

same time, there were others that 

equally demanded attention. It was a 
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of India (Sir John Strachey) ent; 
ignored. It suited his ts ran 
an outcry for diminution of expenditure 
but he omitted to initiate it. ‘The mili. 
tary charges, however, had fallen sincg 
the year 1867-8; whereas the cost of 
civil administration, which in 1868 was 
£10,372,000, had increased in 1875-6 to 
£12,577,000, and this notwithstanding 
the statement of Sir John Strachey that 
these charges had been reduced by 
£1,500,000. He trusted that there would 
be a thorough investigation into both 
the charges, civil as well as military, 
and a clear and explicit statement shown 
of the progress of expenditure since 
Lord Canning’s Administration. No 
doubt, Military charges had largely in- 
creased; but the civil expenses had 
augmented in a higher ratio. Next he 
would remark on the very rapid man- 
ner in which the Debt had increased 
of late, as much as £32,000,000, or very 
nearly that sum, having been added in 
the last five or six years. It was im- 
possible for any nation to go on borrow- 
ing at that rate without getting into 
serious difficulties. There was, however, 
some difficulty in understanding the Debt 
accounts, owing to the changes that had 
recently been made in their form, and 
which had made them, in some cases, 
more or less deceptive. It was worthy 
of note to know that within tae past 
35 years great changes had taken place 
in the mode of accounting. It was 
thereby rendered impossible for anyone 
not in possession of the secrets of office 
to connect the transactions for a con- 
tinuing period. It was still more re- 
markable that these changes in the form 
of entering the figures were made at 
periods when the finances of India were 
getting into disorder. The new form of 
accounting and the new disorder had 
now again occurred. It was to be 
hoped that, whatever happened, they 
would have clearer accounts for the 
future, and not run blindfold into finan- 
cial difficulties, than which none other 
could be more dangerous to our safety. 
Mr. MAC IVER regarded the speech 
of the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) as a mischievous one, and 
distorted by Party feeling. It was un- 
worthy of his position as an Indian 
reformer. In his opinion, there was 00 
ground whatever for the blame which 
the hon. Member had cast upon the (o- 





fact which the late Finance Minister 
General Sir. George Balfour 


vernment as regarded the period of the 
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Session at which the Indian Budget was 
brought forward. It was true that the 
House was thin; but that was not their 
fault. Why were not the prominent 
Members of the Opposition in their 

Jaces? At the present moment the 
front Opposition Bench was, and had 
peon nearly all the evening, wholly unoc- 
capied. That the Indian Budget should 
be brought forward in a thin House 
was at all times to be regretted ; but it 
was particularly so on the present oc- 
easion, because he did not remember an 
Indian Budget ever being expounded 
more clearly than it had been that night. 
The hon. Member for Hackney-seemed 
to him to have used arguments of a rather 
dap-trap character, particularly in refer- 
ence to the taxation of incomes in India. 
Undoubtedly the licence tax cut too 
low, but yet the value of money was so 
different that matters were not really so 
bad as described. Four shillings a-week, 
no doubt, appeared to English eyes a 
ridiculously small income; but in Bom- 
bay such an income enabled a native 
to live in comparatively easy circum- 
stances. He fully concurred in the 
view which the hon. Member took in 
condemning exemptions from the licence 
tax, which was the only weak point in 
the statement of the Under Secretary 
of State. The people did not object to 
that tax. They objected to the exemp- 
tions, and could not see why the tax 
should fall exclusively upon the mer- 
cantile community. There was no 
doubt that at present India was passing 
through a crisis of depression which 
affected the mercantile classes; but 
everybody acquainted with that country 
was aware that that depression was of 
a temporary character. He endorsed 
the remarks of the Under Secretary of 
State as to the great benefits which rail- 
way communication had already con- 
ferred on India. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) was one of the 
ablest to which he had ever listened. 
There was one thing which had always 
struck him very forcibly in connection 
with these debates, and that was that 
they were all alike. The Indian Finan- 
cial Statement was made a few days be- 
fore the close of the Session in a very 
thin House, and they were invariably 
told that India was in a flourishing con- 














dition; that the public works would be 
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reproductive ; and that in the long run 
all would be brought into good order. 
During all these years, however, the 
public Debt and the taxation had gone 
on increasing; and, at the present mo- 
ment, the recent Return showed the in- 
ternal liabilities to be £90,808,000, in 
addition to the Home Debt, the total 
amount being about £154,000,000; while 
in addition we were just about to make 
anew Loan of £10,000,000. Heagreed 
that in many respects railways would be 
of vast advantage in bringing up food in 
cases of famine; but new public works 
ought not to be constructed unless there 
was a reasonable chance of their being 
reproductive. They had the high autho- 
rity of Lord Napier of Magdala for say- 
ing that it would not be safe to reduce 
the strength of the Army in India. He 
(Mr. Muntz) concurred in that opinion ; 
but he had yet to learn why we should 
give higher pay in India than we gave 
anywhere else. It was all very well to 
say that the Indian people were loyal 
and contented ; but no nation could tole- 
rate excessive taxation. A Debt could 
only be got rid of by increasing taxation 
or by lowering Expenditure. We had 
had famines in India, but no wars worth 
speaking of since we took over the Com- 
pany’s estate, if he might call it so. Yet 
the Expenditure and also the taxation 
had nearly doubled. The people ought 
to feel that the taxation was for their 
benefit; but as it was levied on the 
poorer classes, it was not wonderful that 
they should doubt whether the Govern- 
ment of India was altogether to their 
advantage. They had forgotten the 
tyranny of their old Sovereigns; they 
had forgotten the Mussulman domina- 
tion; they had forgotten the paltry 
tyranny of the Rajahs; and they thought 
the present Government was not so ad- 
vantageous to them asit might be. They 
came there to-night in very small num- 
bers—he believed only nine Members 
were present at Prayers; and at almost 
any moment it would have been easy to 
count out the House; yet the subject 
they had to discuss was a most important 
one—the Budget of India amounting to 
some £50,000,000. Was it surprising 
if discontent existed? Some people 
talked of danger to India; yet that 
was the moment when they attacked the 
Vernacular Press. That was like fasten- 
ing down the safety valve, and might 
have led to very serious consequences. 
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They were told of danger to India from 
Russia; he had no apprehension of ex- 
ternal danger to India. The collapse of 
India, if it ever occurred, would be 
caused by internal dangers. Thé people, 
on the whole, were loyal, but they must 
be well-governed. Ifwe failed to govern 
them well, we should lose the only title 
by which we held our Empire—that the 
people were more happy than they 
would be under any other form of go- 
vernment. 

Mr. WHITWELL was of opinion, 
that if the ery of ‘‘India in danger’’ were 
to be raised, the feeling of Englishmen 
would be aroused, and nearly every hon. 
Member would rush to his place; but 
the exceptional circumstances of that 
day had no doubt drawn away from that 
House, prompted probably by a feeling 
of loyalty, the greater majority of hon. 
Members. He could not admit that the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had been, 
as stated by the hon. Member for Bir- 
kenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), a dangerous 
speech. On the contrary, it was likely 
to be productive of great good. They 
had come to a time when it was neces- 
sary for Members to speak out their 
minds. India spent more than she re- 
ceived ; hence the difficulty of her posi- 
tion. He was glad, therefore, to hear 
the Under Secretary of State declare 
that an equilibrium must be established, 
and he should not be satisfied till a sur- 
plus of £500,000 had been obtained. 
The hon. Gentleman had shown his 
usual zeal and ability in the office he 
had so recently undertaken; and he 
hoped his Administration would be suc- 
cessful in diminishing expenditure and 
avoiding increased taxation in India. 
He (Mr. Whitwell) believed that during 
the past Session the wrong policy had 
been adopted, and that it was a mistake 
to incur such a large expenditure on the 
military power of India. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER : I do not wish to enter into the 
questions of Indian Expenditure or Re- 
venue; but I think it necessary, after 
what has fallen from several hon. Mem- 
bers, to say a word with regard to the 
circumstances of the discussion of the 
Indian Budget to-day. It seems to me 
that if some of the statements made by 
hon. Members go forth unchallenged. it 
would imply that there has been some 
lack of interest on Indian financial 
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questions, not only on the part 

Membersof the House not preeat t-dae 
but on the part of the Government jn 
fixing this day for the discussion, Ty 
the first place, I would say that this 


‘sort of complaint, that the Indian Bud- 


get attracts but a small House, is by no 
means a new one, and it has been made 
year after year for the last 10 or 15 
years, as I can personally attest; 50 
that whenever you fix the date, whether 
there is a Naval Review or not, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that there would be 
a large attendance of hon. Members in 
the House. However much that may 
be lamented, I am not at all sure that 
a large attendance of hon. Members on 
these nights is necessarily to be desired; 
though, of course, anyone would al- 
ways be glad if hon. Members were 
present when all-important questions 
are discussed. The discussion of the 
Indian Budget is always conducted by 
those who have paid attention to and 
understand the intricate questions it in- 
volves, and is generally, as I am sure it 
has been to-night, of a very useful cha- 
racter. I do not know that the speech 
of the hon. Member for Hackney would 
have been more or less influential if 
there had been a somewhat larger at- 
tendance of hon. Members ; but it ought 
not go forth to the world that there is 
any indifference at the present time to the 
condition of the Indian Empire, because 
what has happened to-night has often hap- 
pened, even when the Budget has been 
brought forward at an earlier period by 
some weeks. The truth is, that upon 
these occasions, we know quite well that 
there is nothing to be substantially de- 
cided. It is not like the question of the 
English Budget, when we have to decide 
whether a particular policy shall or 
shall not be accepted. But it is an 
occasion when explanations are given 
and matters discussed which have their 
influence upon the public and the Go- 
vernment, and which are extremely 
useful in India itself. I do not believe 
that there is an indifference to Indian 
subjects in this House. No one can 
deny that England has very high and 
important interests in India, and upon 
questions such as these there is some 
cause for political danger. I think there 
is the keenest anxiety on the part of 
the country and the Government to come 
forward and say and do that which will 
tend to the security of our Indian En- 
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ire, Undoubtedly, the real and im- 
ortant matter is the internal adminis- 
tration of that Empire, and the proper 
administration of its finances. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, in the speeches 
he has delivered on previous occasions— 
and never more markedly than in his 
speech to-night—has done good service 
in calling attention to matters which are 
apt to be put aside as dry and unin- 
teresting, but which really lay at the 
bottom of our prosperity. I do not wish 
to enter into any controversy with him, 
for my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for India will answer any ques- 
tions. But we ought to keep ip mind 
the fact, that if England administers a 
distant Empire like India, there is no 
doubt that the duty of England to that 
Dependency is to do what she can to 
civilize and develope its resources and 
administer the country’s affairs well. 
The more attention is directed to Indian 
affairs in this country, the greater pres- 
sure will be brought upon the Govern- 
ment of India to do everything that is 
possible in the interests of the people. 
There is, however, an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, and that is, that the Govern- 
ment must be expensive. The Govern- 
ment of such a country as Great Britain 
must bemuch more expensive incharacter 
than a semi-civilized Power. We are 
called upon to do great things—to de- 
velope the resources of India; to im- 
prove its communication and itsirrigation 
works; to stave off famine ; to improve 
education ; and do many other excellent 
things, and at the same time to keep a 
strict eye on its financial system. It is 
dificult to reconcile these objects; but 
I believe the Government of India, 
though it may have made mistakes here 
and there, has, on the whole, sedulously 
set itself to try as far as it could to de- 
velope the resources of India, and to 
maintain a fairly economical Adminis- 
tration. It is well to be warned against 
engaging too largely in public works. 
Thave always had a great jealousy of 
that; and to a certain extent, when I 
was connected with the India Office, I 
took a rather re-actionary course, not 
liking to spend money without seeing 
how it was to be made productive. But 
the difficulties to be encountered are 
enormous; and though it is well that 
we should be warned, it is not right that 
if these difficulties lead us into compli- 
cations we should be accused of want of 
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interest in India if we do not exactly hit 
on the best way of solving the problem. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he did 
not think the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been successful in showing 
that there was nothing objectionable in 
putting the Indian Budget down in the 
last week of the Session. No doubt, it 
was the common practice to take the 
Indian Budget very late in the Session. 
He remembered that during the last 
Government the same complaint was 
made. He thought this complaint had 
some solid grounds, for everyone must 
feel that such a course was productive 
of evil, and evil only. It would not 
surprise him in the least if the Vernacu- 
lar Press of India were to bring the 
charge against the Government of doing 
all they could to stifle discussion as to 
Indian affairs. The course they had 
taken in regard to the Indian Budget 
would give ground for such a charge. 
What was wanted, as he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
admit, was a sound and intelligent 
_ opinion in the country and in the 

ouse upon Indian affairs, so that the 
Government might be strengthened in 
making the great changes which no one 
could deny were necessary in Indian ad- 
ministration. He thought the Govern- 
ment could do a great deal to increase 
the interest in the Indian Budget. They 
had to deal with a large Revenue and 
a large Expenditure, not far short of 
the amount which formed the English 
Budget 30 years ago. The future of 
India must depend upon the way they 
dealt with the finances of India more 
than upon any other thing. He looked 
upon India as a country with a heavy 
taxation, and an amount of poverty 
which was appalling to reflect on. It 
was a country with a lavish expenditure, 
and with finances of such a character 
that an unlooked-for accident might put 
them into a state of embarrassment. 
These conditions had been enough to 
ruin Empires, and if such conditions 
existed with regard to India, nobody 
could doubt that that Empire might be 
threatened with excessive danger. It 
appeared to him that the spending De- 
partments overpowered the Government. 
He did not suppose that since 1874 the 
Expenditure of India had increased in 
the same ratio as that of England, for 
since that period its increase had been 
altogether unlooked-for in England. But 
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previous to 1874, for a number of years, 
the Expenditure of India had been in- 
creasing in a larger ratio than the Ex- 
penditure of Medlend. That, if true, 
was sufficient to create uneasiness. They 
had a country with a Revenue which 
grew very slowly. They had famine of 
the most horrible character. It had been 
admitted by the Government that in 
Southern India something like 1,500,000 
persons had died from the effects of 
famine in one year. What was the con- 
dition of those left alive? It appeared 
to him that the Government of India 
might learn more from the way the 
finances were administered in this coun- 
try than appeared tobethecase. Theyhad 
had during the last 10 years two remark- 
able financial policies before the world, 
one being a direct contrast to the other. 
In the year 1868 they had a Government 
which undertook to check expenditure 
everywhere, and which in some Depart- 
ments greatly diminished expenditure. 
Revenue grew at its ordinary pace, and 
the Government was enabled to remit 
taxation, and to do good to the whole 
country. At the end of its career it left 
£5,000,000, by which they got rid of 
the tax on one of the chief articles of 
food. In 1874, the new policy was in- 
augurated. They had increased expen- 
diture, no remission of taxation, and no 
relief of commerce, and they were con- 
siderably in debt. It appeared to him 
that the Indian Government had chosen 
to follow the last and the worst of these 
examples. It was for the Indian Go- 
vernment to do what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had done, and check 
and reduce taxation as the Revenue in- 
creased. He admitted that the policy 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) required a Go- 
vernment of high moral qualities; it 
required patience and courage. They 
must be willing to sustain unscrupulous 
attacks. It was not altogether an at- 
tractive policy. It would not collect un- 
reflecting crowds in the City of London, 
nor would it command the adulation of 
a servile Press. But it would tend to 
make a great Empire more secure, and 
it would relieve human suffering. It 
appeared to him that the Government 
had, during the last two years, spent a 
large part of its time in fostering the 
delusion that India was in danger from 
Russia. It was the opinion of many 
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who had spoken that night that there 
were greater dangers to India than any 
which could come from the Government 
of St. Petersburgh. The Government 
that should do anything in even a mode. 
rate degree to remove the causes of 
famine, to control expenditure, and 
wisely to direct the finances of India 
would do more for the security of India 
than anything that could come from 
taking an unprofitable Island in the 
Mediterranean or entering into an Anglo. 
Turkish Convention. It was owing to 
the mismanagement of the finances of 
India that we had in that country im- 
port duties which pressed on the manu- 
facturing industry of England when it 
was suffering great depression. The 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
referred to the fact that the Government 
had reduced the duties on coarse cotton 
yarns. But the Government had in this 
surrendered nothing, for they got no- 
thing in the way of Revenue out of these 
articles. Nor had they given anything 
to the English manufacturing districts 
which had already lost the trade in these 
articles. What the people of Lancashire 
wanted was to have the duties removed 
from goods and yarn in which there was 
an extensive trade between England and 
India. The hon. Member for Hackney 
was persuaded that these duties would 
not be reduced without the reduction of 
expenditure. But if that was so, then 
if the Lancashire Members on the other 
side of the House never voted for any- 
thing that would lead to a reduction of 
expenditure, it seemed to him that they 
were taking an irrational course in the 
matter. The Government had given 
fair, but utterly deceptive, promises of 
reducing the duties on cotton goods. 
For if the Government did not take the 
slightest care to reduce the Indian Ex- 
penditure, these promises could only be 
regarded as illusory ; and the next time 
a Lancashire deputation waited on the 
Government with respect to the redue- 
tion of the cotton duties, their first in- 
quiry ought to be—When was the Ex- 
penditure to be reduced? He did not 
think that any Government could main- 
tain duties contrary to the principles of 
Free Trade, and which depressed the 
manufactures of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Cheshire, if the finances of India 
were in a sound condition. 

Mr. CHARLEY thought it was un- 
gracious on the part of the hon. Member 
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who had just sat down to address the 
Government in the manner in which he 
had done, when they had made a con- 
cession, which was certainly a step in 
the right direction—namely, the aboli- 
tion of the duties upon imports to India 
of coarse cotton yarns and coarse cotton 

ods to the amount of £25,681, which 
must have a good effect; and he hoped 
they would go further, and have the 
duties taken off the finer goods, which 
were at present over-weighted. On be- 
half of the constituency which he repre- 
sented he thanked the Government for 
what they had done. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER had heard 
it said that that House took little in- 
terest in the affairs of India; but he 
must deny the accuracy of that state- 
ment. The people of England and the 
Members of that House took a deep and 
growing interest in Indian affairs; and 
with regard to the Indian Financial 
Statement, no doubt, if they voted the 
particular items, they would find that 
there would be just as animated dis- 
cussions on the Indian Budget as there 
were on the items of the Budget for 
England. People in talking of India, 
spoke of it, not as they might speak of 
Europe, but as they might speak of 
Middlesex. They forgot its vastness. 
It was impossible for more than a few 
Members of the House to appreciate the 
details of Indian administration ; and it 
was, therefore, natural that there should 
appear to be a want of interest in them. 
Indeed, it would be worse for India if 
the House attempted to deal with them ; 
but he protested against the conclusion 
that there was any lack of interest in 
the affairs of India when the House felt 
that by attending to them it could do 
anything to promote the welfare of that 
Dependency. On the whole, the go- 
vernment of India by a. Secretary of 
State was satisfactory. 

_ Mr. HAYTER referred to the great 
increase in military expenditure. In 
India the charge for the Army in 1876-7 
was £15,792,000, and for 1878-9 it 
amounted to £17,000,000—an increase 
in three years of £1,208,000. For the 
Home Army the charge which was in 
1873-4 £13,208,000, was for 1878-9 
£14,963,000—an increase in three years 
of £1,760,000, making a total increase 
for both Forces of £2,968,000. He could 
not help thinking that the military ex- 
Penditure of India was very large in 
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proportion to its total expenditure ; and 
that the proportions of European to 
Native soldiers might be reduced, in 
consequence of the growth of railways, 
below the proportions laid down im- 
mediately after the Mutiny. The Under 
Secretary for India had stated that the 
whole of the railway system of that 
country had grown up since the year 
1853 ; in any future struggle, therefore, 
the troops would not be conveyed, as in 
Sir Henry Havelock’s advance upon 
Cawnpore by steamer, or compelled to 
march, but would be brought by rail- 
way to the desired point with much 
more speed and facility. He would 
venture to allude also to the inordinate 
time taken in settling the claims 
between the Indian and the Home 
Governments; for the House had only 
just received an Estimate, or statement 
of outlay, amounting to £20,000, in 
connection with the Abyssinian War, 
which occurred 10 years ago. The 
Indian authorities must be responsible 
for this delay, for it was inconceivable 
that it could rest with officials in Eng- 
land. Hitherto India had borne the 
cost of the soldiers that were sent out 
from this country, as well as the cost 
of the Native Army; and although it 
might be fair to use Indian troops in the 
Mauritius or Ceylon, or anywhere within 
reasonable distance, the distribution of 
the charges between this country and 
India ought to be revised if they were 
going to use Indian troops, as they had 
lately done, by bringing them to a Medi- 
terranean garrison. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL desired 
to concur in the compliments that had 
been paid to the Under Secretary of State 
for India for the clearness of his State- 
ment, and also for the general fairness of 
the views he had expressed. Although, no 
doubt, that Statement was somewhat 
coloured, both sides of the House must 
have been extremely gratified to hear 
it. It was with extreme satisfaction 
that he had learned that the Govern- 
ment had been induced to abandon the 
— increase of the salt duties. 

ith regard to the Inland Customs salt 
line, while unable to take the view that 
it was equally necessary to do away with 
it in every part of India, he should be 
glad if this reform, which was not of a 
financial, but of an administrative cha- 
racter, were carried out. He regretted, 


however, that such a man as Lord 
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Northbrook should have committed him- 
self to the view that there should be an 
increase of the salt tax; and was in- 
clined to think that in this matter Lord 
Northbrook had somewhat fallen under 
the influence of the upper classes in 
Bengal, who had been continually rais- 
ing the cry that if fresh taxation was to 
be imposed, it should be put on salt, 
and who did not suffer from the tax 
themselves, as it did not fall on the rich, 
but on the poor. Those people of Ben- 
gal were an extremely limited class, 
and their view was a selfish one. They 
were advocating their own interests, and 
not the interests of the people of India 
at large. He was also inclined to think 
that there was considerable truth in the 
statements which had been made as to 
the injustice done to the people of 
Madras and Bombay in the matter of 
the incidence of the salt tax, which 
pressed upon the poor people of those 
Provinces heavily as compared with the 
rich people of Bengal, who were the 
most lightly taxed people in the world. 
The total taxation had not been in- 
creased, nor was it proposed to make 
any increase, as far as he knew, upon 
the present expenditure and consequent 
impost. If we exercised a despotic con- 
trol, and could substitute for our present 
civilizing system of government one of 
a rough-and-ready character, we might, 
by cutting down the salaries of our offi- 
cers, and by abolishing our civilizing 
agencies, materially reduce our expendi- 
ture; but as that was a course which 
Parliament would not sanction, the only 
way to place the finances of the country 
upon a satisfactory footing was by rais- 
ing a larger Revenue. He was glad, 
however, the Under Secretary of State 
had not taken that extremely sanguine 
view which others had done, when we 
used to be told that if this, that, or the 
other thing had been excluded, we should 
have had a surplus. The result, how- 
ever, was, that we were continually 
adding to the Debt. He did not see, 
therefore, that there was any opportu- 
nity of reducing taxation, or of abstain- 
ing from additional imposts. With re- 
spect to public works, some of them had 
been removed from the ordinary to the 
extraordinary class, and hence there was 
a saving; but it was not a real saving, 
but only an apparent and fallacious one. 
Here he had to complain of Government 
having neglected to create a Sinking 
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Fund to pay for the execution of those 
works. He agreed with the Under 
Secretary of State that it was necessary 
to make permanent provision for meet. 
ing famines; but regretted that a Spe- 
cial Famine Fund had not been created 

and that the Fund had been mixed up 
with the ordinary public Revenue. It 
was quite right that there should be an 

Inquiry as to how famines should be 

met; but he was not satisfied with the 
measures taken by the Government for 
that end. After the Orissa Famine, a 
Commission, of which he was the head, 
was appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject. They inquired and submitted cer- 
tain recommendations, which, however, 
were not acted upon. Subsequently, a 
Famine occurred in Bengal, with which 
it became his duty to deal. He visited 
the scene of the Famine, and laid down 
the principles on which action was to be 
taken. They were accepted by the Go- 
vernment of India, and were carried 
into operation. It was true, before he 
left India, he expressed an opinion that 
the Famine might have been met with 
less expenditure; but whatever error 
was committed was an error on the side 
of mercy and the saving of life. The 
result was that life was saved, and Ben- 
gal was now as prosperous as ever it 
had been. The recent Famine in Madras 
fell into the hands of those who thought 
that the principles followed in Bengal 
were wrong; and, instead of feeding the 
people at their homes, they required 
them to go long distances to public 
works, not only in the beginning, but 
the end of the Famine. The consequence 
was, that a great addition had been 
made to the Debt, and there had been 
an enormous mortality. He was sur- 
prised to hear the figures of the morta- 
lity given by the Under Secretary of 
State, for he thought it impossible to 
ascertain them. A large part of the 
duty of the Commission would be to de- 
cide which principle of dealing with 
famines was right and which wrong. 
There was an universal expression of 
opinion in the Indian Press that the 
Commission of Inquiry was audaciously 
packed ; and, with the exception of Mr. 
Caird, who had not yet gone out, he 
agreed that that was thecase. And not 
only was the Commission not fairly con- 
stituted, but the commencement of 
their proceedings had been most extra- 
ordinary. One would have thought that 
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the first thing would have been to pro- 
cged to ascertain the facts in the Famine 
districts; but, instead of that, the Com- 
mission had gone to Simla to enjoy for 
six months the luxuries of that Indian 
Capua. As to the Indian Army, he did 
not think its numbers could be safely 
diminished ; and though some saving 
might be effected by reducing the pay 
of the officers, much could not be done 
in that way. He thought we should 
look to the North of India as a recruit- 
ing ground to supply the deficiency of 
our Army at home. There was no doubt 
that the expense of filling our Euro- 

ean Army was increasing day by day. 
Rrade was abnormally and extraor- 
dinarily bad, and people were driven 
into the Army. He did not know whe- 
ther trade would revive in this country ; 
butif ever there should be a great revival, 
the number of hands in this country was 
not so great that we could supply that 
trade and the Army, and there would 
be extreme difficulty in supplying the 
wants of our Army. We might look 
then to the North of India as a recruiting 
ground. If we found our way to Indian 
troops relieving our overworked troops 
in other parts of the world—if Indian 
troops were employed permanently by 
this country, no doubt that employment 
would be charged as our European troops 
were to England. Some people appre- 
hended that there would be a collision 
with the Russians on our North-Western 
frontier. He was very much afraid that 
there were symptoms of difficulties of 
that kind which might lead to consider- 
able disturbance and an increase of ex- 

nse in India. He feared there might 

something in the reports which had 
come from Russia and elsewhere, that 
Russia was pressing forward in Central 
Asia; and though this seemed an un- 
likely time for Russia to make such a 
movement—for she could not but be 
more or less exhausted—it would appear 
that since England had succeeded in 
checking Russia in one direction, Russia 
was inclined to worry us in another. It 
was not only from Russia and Central 
Asia that those reports were received ; 
but within the last few days, apparently 
circumstantial accounts had come from 
India itself. We had the announce- 
ment made that not only was a Russian 
Embassy being sent to Cabul, but that 
a Lieutenant General of high military 
distinction, with a large cavalcade, was 
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also going thither as representing Eng- 
land. He hoped that the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India would be able to 
tell the House whether there was really 
any truth in these reports. His own 
opinion was that a line not of absolute 
demarcation, but of political influence, 
should be drawn between Russia and 
England, and that it should be an un- 
derstanding between them such as was 
so frequently come to by the masters of 
hounds—that one should hunt in one 
county and the other hunt in another. 
He understood the Russian Government 
were perfectly willing to have made an 
arrangement that the Oxus should be 
established as the boundary of Russia, 
beyond which she would not attempt to 
go. He regretted that this arrangement 
had not been adopted; and thought that 
instead of our going to the Ameer, we 
should have waited until he asked for 
our assistance. The same observation 
applied to the Protectorate of Asia 
Minor. He approved of the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff arrangement, by which the 
political protection of Asia Minor was 
to be transferred from Russia to this 
country; but he thought, as with Af- 
ghanistan, that it would have been much 
better if we had waited until the Sultan 
applied to us for aid instead of going 
to him. Believing that it was totally 
unnecessary that we should bind our- 
selves to the defence of Turkey in Asia, 
still on general grounds, and for the 
sake of humanity, it was most desirable 
that we should do all in our power to 
make Turkey in Asia a strong and in- 
dependent Power. He wasvery desirous, 
having had much to do with Moham- 
medans, that fair play should be given 
them to civilize themselves and render 
themselves independent. Returning to 
the question of Indian finance and taxa- 
tion, he thought they should of all 
things avoid all expenditure and taxa- 
tion that could possibly be avoided; 
but, on the other hand, they should not 
go to the other extreme of excessive 
timidity and fear to raise that amount 
of taxation which might be necessary 
for the government of the people. He 
believed that, on the whole, the people 
of India were lightly taxed. He be- 
lieved the taxation lately imposed by 
the Government of India was really 
necessary. His only regret was that it 
had been imposed in an unfair way, 
the burden being placed on the poor in- 
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stead of the rich, who were the lightest 
taxed people in the world. Lord Mayo 
had been unfairly quoted as being wholly 
on the side of non-taxation. Lord Mayo 
was one of the justest and soundest Go- 
vernors General that India had ever had. 
It was his duty to impose fresh taxation, 
and he did not shrink from the task ; but 
he imposed it fairly. He was a man 
who could see both sides of the ques- 
tion ; and when afterwards it became a 
question of imposing other fresh taxes 
or of reducing expenditure, he did use 
the words quoted—that an addition to 
the taxation of India was a great poli- 
tical evil and danger. With regard to 
the mode of raising money by loan, he 
thought that the present system of tender 
in European fashion had not been suc- 
cessful. It led, in fact, to excessive 
jobbery. He ventured to urge upon the 
Government whether it would not be 
better to raise these loans by appealing 
to the people at large, as was done in 
France, where there was an immense 
number of small funded holders, and 
this operation would give them an in- 
terest in the stability of the Government. 
With regard to this peculiar Loar raised 
in India in rupees, and paid in England 
in gold, he did not think the explanation 
of the Under Secretary of State satis- 
factory. It wasa mere dodge, an evasion 
of the promise under which it was un- 
derstood that no fresh loan should be 
raised. Practically, he should have 
preferred a more simple, direct, and 
honest method. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, thanked 
the House for the very kind manner in 
which his statement had been received. 
He would especially thank the hon. 
Member who had just sat down for the 
support he had given to some portions 
of it, which was especially valuable 
from his great experience. He was 
rather surprised at some of the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, and he hoped his account of mat- 
ters would not be accepted by the 
House. In the first place, he did not 
seem to make any allowance for the 
actual fact that they had an avowed 
surplus of £2,000,000, upon which the 
only substantial criticism had been that 
of Lord Northbrook, and he represented 
that they had already a surplus of equal 
amount. But the hon. Member for 
Hackney said it was not a real surplus. 
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items of account. But they were added 
to the expenditure side also. The real 
fact was that some 20 years ago the Go. 
vernment of India used to present the 
net Revenue and the net Expenditurg: 
but it was said the accounts should 
approximate to the form adopted in 
England, and the result was, the Indian 





accounts were now made out to approxi- 
mate to the form of accounts in England. 
And when the hon. Member for Swangeg 
asked what was the available Revenue of 
India, he would ask, in reply, what was 
the available Revenue of Wngland? The 
fact was, a very little study of the ac. 
counts in either case would enable any- 
one to find what the available Revenue 
was. The most important part of the 
additions to the accounts was that re- 
lating to the ane ii public works, 
and that, he thought, would be a sub- 
stantial advantage. The hon. Member 
for Hackney had discussed the ques- 
tion whether it was advisable to exe- 
cute public works in India with bor- 
rowed money, and he had said that 
it was decidedly not desirable to do 
so, and that if such works were un- 
dertaken at all, they ought to be 
executed out of a surplus of Revenue. 
But that was a matter which he would 
not discuss in anticipation of the Report 
of the Committee specially appointed 
to consider it. But he quite agreed 
with some of the remarks made by the 
hon. Gentleman as to the inconvenience 
of the term “ extraordinary public 
works.””? A more convenient term had 
now been adopted, and it was the in- 
tention of the Government of India, 
barring some particular cases to which 
he had previously referred, to devote 
the money they ee to such purposes 
only to works which would really be 
reproductive; so that when they bor- 
rowed money for reproductive works, 
those works would, in all likelihood, 
yield such a return as would pay the 
interest upon the sum borrowed. If 
that were carried out, the result would 
not be an unsatisfactory one to the 
finances of India. A good deal had 
been said about the increase of the 
Debt. He agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (General Sir 
George Balfour), that it was desirable 
to give the particulars of that Debt with 
every possible clearness of detail. But 
it was a little bit hard that one of the 
Returns which the hon. and gallant 
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Member had criticized that night was 
one which was produced in consequence 
of a clause that had been put into the 
Act of last year at his own instance. 
He would now give the House one state- 
ment about the Indian Debt. About 
the time of the Mutiny the Debt was 
£59,000,000. The increase in the next 
few years, attributable almost entirely 
to charges arising out of that event, was 
£46,000,000, and from that time up to 
the end of last year the increase was only 
£36,000,000, and £80,000,000 of that 
had been invested in productive public 
yorks, from which they might expect, 
before long, to have some considerable 
return. Then the hon. Member for 
Hackney complained that, besides im- 

sing additional general taxation, they 
were increasing the burdens of the 
people by local taxation ; and he alluded 
to the scheme of decentralization as 
likely to have that effect. Now, the 
fact was that the scheme of decentraliza- 
tion had produced to the Imperial Re- 
venue, or would in the present year 
produce, something like £700,000 more 
than they had before, without any ad- 
dition whatever to local taxation. He 
now came to the Military charges. If 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Mr. Hayter) looked at the accounts of 
nilitary receipts, he would find that the 
annual net charge for the Army was 
not much more than £15,000,000. More- 
over, as he had already explained in his 
opening statement, in the present year 
the Military Expenditure was reduced 
by £630,000. That was a very substan- 
tial result, and one which ought in some 
degree to disarm criticism. e did not 
think that anyone, except, perhaps, the 
hon. Member for Hackney, had sug- 
gested in what way the Expenditure for 
the Army could be much reduced. But 
the hon. Member had adverted to the 
policy they had adopted in bringing 
indian troops to Europe, and to the ques- 
tion whether the Imperial Exchequer 
should not contribute to a greater extent 
than it now did to the expenses of the 
Indian Army. Well, while that policy 
was pursued upon a small scale only, the 
answer was easy. Undoubtedly, the step 
that had been taken had effected a con- 
siderable saving to the Indian Exche- 
quer, and as to saying that what they 
had done obliged the Indian Government 
‘o keep up a larger force than they other- 
wise would do, that was not at all the 
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fact. It had been admitted over and 
over again, and by no one more than 
by the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, that in India they must always 
have a surplus Force of moderate ex- 
tent available for general service. At 
the same time, if they were to adopt the 
system of employing Native troops on a 








large scale, it might possibly become 
necessary to give some consideration to 
the question as to how far the Imperial 
Exchequer ought to contribute. But 
when the hon. Gentleman said they 
required more safeguards, he would like 
to ask him what safeguards he meant, 
for the hon. Gentleman had suggested 
none. Of course, their main object 
ought to be, and it would be, to reduce 
expenditure, and, if possible, to reduce 
the Military charges; and he thought 
the House had as full a guarantee for 
that as it could have in the fact that 
his noble Friend who now presided over 
the India Office was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the details of military 
organization, and when he came to 
apply his mind to the subject, he would 
be able to judge for himself how far 
that reduction could be wisely carried. 
But if they could not reduce expendi- 
ture, they must endeavour to put the 
people in a better position for enduring 
taxation. If they could devise a judi- 
cious system of public works which 
would develop the resources of the coun- 
try, and only executed such works as 
were likely to prove remunerative, they 
would be placing the population of India 
in a better condition to bear their taxa- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had mentioned the subject of 
the salt duty, and had asked for fur- 
ther information as to the effect of the 
arrangement in regard to the Native 
States. Now, speaking on the authority 
of a telegram which had been received, 
he could say that the Government of 
India were firmly persuaded that the 
arrangement which had been made on 
that matter was a just and fair one, and 
one which would entail no hardship on 
the people of the Native States. With 
respect to the estimate of the Famine 
mortality, he could only give the figures 
he had mentioned in his previous state- 
ment, which had been prepared in 
the India Office, and for which they 
were solely responsible. He would not 
longer occupy the attention of the 
House. 
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Mr. HAYTER wished to explain that 
Sir John Strachey was his authority for 
the alleged increase in the expense of 
the Indian Army. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
20: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 277.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


East Inpra REvENvVE Accounts—con- 
sidered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts 
laid before this House that the Ordinary Revenue 
of India for the-year ending the 31st day of 
March 1877 was £50,399,411 ; the Revenue from 
Productive Public Works, including the Net 
Traffic Receipts from Guaranteed Companies, 
was £5,596,374, making the total Revenue of 
India for that year £55,995,785 ; that the Ordi- 
nary Expenditure in India and in England, 
including Charges for the Collection of the 
Revenue, for Ordinary Public Works, and for 
Interest on Debt exclusive of that for Productive 
Public Works, was £51,430,673 ; the Expenditure 
on Productive Public Works (Working Ex. 
penses and Interest), including the payments to 
Guaranteed Companies for Interest and Surplus 
Profits, was £6,747,890, making a total Charge 
for that year of £58,178,563; that there was an 
excess of Expenditure over Income in that year 
amounting to £2,182,778; and that the Capital 
Expenditure on Productive Public Works in the 
same year was £3,809,284. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(IMr. Raikes.) 


CENTRAL ASIA—REPORTED RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
since Supply had been closed, two or 
three matters had been suddenly brought 
to their notice upon which it was very 
important that information should be 
given to the country before Parliament 
separated. Within the last few days 
interrogatories on the subject had been 
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addressed to Ministers, to which very un. 
satisfactory replies, or no replies at al] 
had been received. The hon. Member 
for the Eastern Division of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 0. Beckett. 
Denison) put a Question the other day 
with regard to the reported advance of 
the Russians in Central Asia, to which 
no reply at all was given; anda further 
Question, which he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) addressed to the Government on 
the same subject the previous day re. 
ceived a reply almost equally unsatis. 
factory. There were many of them who 
thought that matters in Central Asia 
might have continued to slumber for 
many years, had it not been for the 
manner in which the clandestine Con. 
vention entered into with Turkey had 
suddenly aroused feeling in Russia with 
regard to this country. But whatever 
might be the cause of the sudden activity 
displayed by Russia in Central Asia, 
there could be no doubt that there had 
been a movement in that quarter which 
was of quite a different nature to any- 
thing that had taken place for the last 
10 years. In 1869, 1870, and 1873, 
negotiations were conducted with Russia, 
and it was agreed to form a neutral zone 
between the Dominions of England and 
Russia in Central Asia, that neutral 
zone being Afghanistan. A difference 
of opinion afterwards arose between the 
two countries as to what the boundaries 
of Afghanistan should be, but that diffi- 
culty was ultimately resolved. There 
was an agreement that no other country 
should seek to establish a predominating 
influence in Afghanistan, and that that 
territory should not be a country in 
which Russia and England should in- 
trigue against each other, and try to get 
the mastery. That was the understand- 
ing; and he wished it to be explained 
how it was that Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
accompanied “by a large staff of officers 
and a whole regiment of Lancers, was 
about to be sent to Afghanistan on 4 
mission—a mission of such a character 
being very likely, in such a country, to 
lead to disturbances similar to those of 
1840, if not, indeed, to a war with 
Russia. The Session ought not to end 
without some definite statement being 
made by the Government as to whether 
the facts brought before them by the 
papers were true or not. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made an import- 
ant speech in that House on this subject, 
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in which, referring to the debate that 
had taken place, he said it had been 
eminently satisfactory, as there had been 
no advocacy of a policy of annexation, 
or of extending the British Dominions, 
or of a policy of advance, in order to 
meet Russia midway. He spoke of 
feeling in favour of keeping within our 
own frontiers, rather than attempting to 
into the country of Afghanistan. He 
also referred to the danger of creating 
suspicion in the mind of Afghanistan, 
and said the feeling of Englishmen of 
all parties was that we should keep free 
from the imbroglio of Afghan policy. 
These were distinct words used in 1869, 
and he should be glad to hear the cir- 
cumstances which had led them to de- 
art from that policy, if it was true that 
ir Neville Chamberlain, with a regi- 
ment of Lancers, was to be sent to Cabul. 
There had been rumours, founded on 
articles which had appeared in the Rus- 
sian papers, stating that an advance had 
taken place. An advance had, in fact, 
taken place in two directions ; one, pro- 
bably, in the direction of Merv, and the 
other across the Oxus, in the direction 
of the Province of Wakhan. In 1869, it 
was stated on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, that Wakhan was a portion of 
Afghanistan. Lord Clarendon, again, 
in 1872, addressed a despatch to the 
Russian Government, in which he spoke 
of it as being a portion of Afghanistan. 
Earl Granville, in 1873, made a similar 
statement. They had no official record 
of the fact that Russia accepted that 
view; but they found from Hansard that 
in 1873 both the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) and the Under Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. Grant Duff) stated in de- 
bate that the Russian Government ad- 
mitted our information to be better than 
theirs, and agreed to accept our view. 
The House ought not to be left without 
distinct information on the subject before 
it separated. He also desired to ask the 
Government what information it could 
give as to Greece and the new frontier, 
which the Marquess of Salisbury had 
stated would be reasonable and mode- 
tate? He would remind the House that 
the word used in the Protocol was the 
French word inviter, which was a much 
stronger term than the word ‘‘ invite,” 
by which it had been translated, and it 
had been thus supposed that the Porte 
had been merely invited, or recom- 
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mended, to rectify the Greek frontier, 
which it had evinced a great indisposi- 
tion todo. The House could not afford 
to wait in such a matter, as it was pro- 
bable that a Memorandum would not be 
officially communicated by the Porte to 
the Government until after Parliament 
had risen. If the Porte had not com- 
municated its views to our Government, 
it had not been sparing in its communi- 
cations to other persons. Many persons 
in Constantinople had seen a Memo- 
randum expressing its views. He him- 
self had heard of it by telegram, and our 
own newspapers gave hon. Members 
sufficient grounds for asking the Govern- 
ment what they knew about this subject. 
If they had received this Memorandum, 
or a telegraphic summary of its contents, 
the House ought to have it. If they had 
not received it, he feared it must have 
been purposely kept back with the view 
of the Parliamentary Session being 
closed before the Memorandum was 
communicated to the Powers. He would 
not go back upon the consideration of 
how far we pledged ourselves to Greece 
last year, but we did so as far as France 
did; and he should be sorry, indeed, if 
this country should stand behind France 
or Italy in connection with the carrying 
out of the arrangements made by the 
Congress. The Prime Minister had 
used words in alluding to this subject 
which were inconsistent with the Pro- 
tocols of the Congress. He spoke of 
what the Congress did as being a mere 
recommendation to the Porte to rectify 
the frontiers and increase the territory 
of Greece; but it was more than a re- 
commendation. It amiounted to a direc- 
tion on the part of the Powers. It was 
of vital importance that the small con- 
cessions made in the Protocols to Greece 
should be carried out; and he asked the 
Government, before the Session came to 
an end, to put the House in possession 
of all the information they had in their 
own hands. There was no doubt that 
difficulties had arisen in carrying out the 
settlement which this country had sanc- 
tioned with regard to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and also with regard to Batoum ; 
but these were difficulties which might 
have been foreseen. The difficulties 


Russian Advance. 


which had arisen in Central Asia were 
of great consequence to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that, though 
the hon. Baronet was quite within his 
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right in bringing forward a question of 
this kind at this stage of the Appropria- 
tion Bill, it was not a very convenient 
course, because it placed the person who 
had to answer in this position—that he 
was obliged to make the best reply he 
could, without having the Papers before 
him, and without having known the 
questions which were to be brought 
before the House. The first question 
of the hon. Baronet—that relating to 
Afghanistan—related to a subject which 
was perhaps one of the most delicate 
that could be brought before the House. 
The hon. Baronet had alluded to the fact 
that some years ago an agreement was 
discussed between the Governments of 
Russia and England with regard to a 
neutral zone to divide the Russian pos- 
sessions from India. The agreement 
with regard to the neutral zone never 
came to any satisfactory termination. 
He was speaking from memory, and, 
therefore, he hoped the House would 
excuse him if he did not give exactly 
the details of the negotiations. But, as 
well as he recollected, those negotiations 
broke down upon the question whether 
Afghanistan should be included in the 
neutral zone ornot. In the negotiations 
it was distinctly stated that England 
could not agree that Afghanistan should 
be included in the projected neutral 
zone. Upon that question the whole 
country was perfectly united. No doubt, 
it would never have suited the policy of 
England that Afghanistan should be 
treated as part of the neutral zone which 
would separate India from Russia. Her 
Majesty’s Government had never dis- 
guised for a moment that we had in- 
terests with regard to Afghanistan which 
we could not allow a foreign Power to 
tamper with, and that was the great 
reason why the negotiations with regard 
to the neutral zone never assumed any 
definite form; he apprehended that 
these reasons held good at the present 
time just as much as they did then, and 
we should object now as much as we did 
then to any interference with Afghani- 
stan, and even more to Afghanistan 
being considered as part of a neutral 
zone. With regard to what the hon. 
Baronet had said as to Wakhan, he per- 
fectly agreed with everything the hon. 
Baronet had said on the subject. That 
‘was one of the topics of discussion at the 
time, and there could be no doubt that 
that Province had always been looked 
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upon by our authorities as roperly be. 
longing to Afghanistan. Certainly, it 
was at the time referred to, and the mis- 
understandings and mistakes which 
arose on that subject arose out of the 
negotiations in reference to Mr. For. 
syth’s mission to St. Petersburgh, and 
also from the Correspondence which sub. 
sequently took place. All those doubts 
and difficulties, indeed, arose from the 
fact that a map had been sent to St, 
Petersburgh, which was entirely erro- 
neously drawn by the Russian authori- 
ties in Central Asia. But when it was 
discovered that the boundaries of Af. 
ghanistan did really include Wakhan, 
that plan was abandoned by the Russian 
authorities, who admitted the mistake, 
For his own part, he had never since 
then seen any document which shook 
the opinion that Wakhan was properly 
included in Afghanistan. The hon. 
Baronet had asked what information the 
Government had received in reference 
to the late Russian movements, and al- 
luded to the question of Russians cross- 
ing the Oxus. The hon. Baronet seemed 
disappointed because information was 
not given in answer to his Question; 
but the Question did not invite the in- 
formation referred to. He (Mr. Bourke) 
certainly did answer the Question as to 
whether the Russians had crossed the 
Oxus, and stated that he had not received 
any information to that effect. That 
was certainly correct, and he did not 
know that he could safely give any more 
information on that subject. The Go- 
vernment did not believe that the Rus- 
sians had crossed the Oxus. What they 
might be doing in other quarters, or 
where the Russian Forces were, these 
were questions which he did not think 
he could be called upon to answer now. 
The Government heard that a Mini- 
ster of Russia had reached Cabul ; but 
they had no information as to what the 
Russian Minister had stated to the 
Ameer, or as to what negotiations had 
taken place between them. It was im- 
possible for him to say more than that. 
If he were to do so, it would merely be 
to repeat what was mere bazaar gossip, 
and was not founded on any official in- 
formation. It was very likely that the 
hon. Baronet had heard that negotia- 
tions had been opened at Cabul between 
the Russian Minister and the Ameer; 
but the Government had no official 
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tions were. At the same time, he was 
quite sure that the hon. Baronet and the 
House believed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment were not at all indifferent to 
the subject. On the contrary, he did 
not think that a more important subject 
could be brought before the House, and 
that made him the more cautious in 
speaking about it. There could be no 
subject connected with foreign affairs 
that was of more importance. Our mis- 
sion to Cabul would not be of the cha- 
racter described by the hon. Baronet ; 
but it was such a mission to the Ameer 
as the Government thought suitable to 
the occasion. Considering the informa- 
tion which had reached the hon. Baronet 
and the public through the Press, and 
which had also reached the Government 
through the Government of India, he 
had no doubt Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to accept the respon- 
sibility with regard to any mission they 
might send at this time to Cabul. He 
did not think he should be justified in 
saying more at this time; but he might 
add that, considering what our interests 
were in Afghanistan, considering the 
position we had always taken with re- 
gard to it, considering the negotiations 
of 1869 and 1872 with regard to the 
agreement between Russia and England, 
when Russia pledged her word that Af- 
ghanistan was outside thesphereof all her 
interests—considering all these things, 


he did not think the House would be-- 


lieve for a moment that Her Majesty’s 
Government could look on with indif- 
ference upon what they knew was 
occurring in Central Asia. This was all 
the House could expect him to say with 
regard to India. Then the hon. Baronet 
had referred to Greece. Her Majesty’s 
Government had, over and over again, 
in unmistakable terms, declared their 
views on that subject. Certainly the 
Prime Minister had never concealed 
what his views were with respect to 
Greece. He had said, over and over 
again, that Greece had a future; and his 
advice to Greece was that if any country 
had a future, it could afford to wait a 
little time. As to the views of France 
on the subject, he would ask the hon. 
Baronet whether France or any other 
country stated at the Congress that it 
was prepared to force its views on 
Turkey? If any Power had been pre- 
pared to insist that Turkey should give 
up Thessaly and Epirus, it must have 
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been prepared also for one of two things 
—either to see Turkey broken up, or to 
go towar. That was a position for which 
Europe was not prepared. The hon. 
Baronet had mentioned a certain Me- 
morandum, in which, it was said, the 
Porte had declined to agree to the re- 
commendations of the Congress on the 
subject of the Greek frontier. He (Mr. 
Bourke) had not seen that Memorandum, 
and he could not agree that it was in 
the Foreign Office. There was no reason 
to think that such a Memorandum had 
been issued. Whether Turkey would 
agree or disagree it was not for him to 
say, but the opinion of England had 
been recorded in the Protocols; and if 
she were called upon to mediate she 
would mediate in accordance with the 
words which had fallen from the mouth 
of the Premier—that if Greece had a 
future, it could afford to wait. He had 
given as much information as could be 
expected under the circumstances. He 
did not think he would be justified in 
saying more. The Government viewed 
as of the utmost importance the Russian 
advance in Central Asia and the mission 
to Cabul; and if the House were to 
debate the subject every day from this 
up to Christmas, it could not impress 
the Government more deeply than it 
was impressed at the present moment 
with the capital importance of the sub- 
ject. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT could 
not say that the explanation of the hon. 
Gentleman was very satisfactory. He 
could have wished that some of the 
sentences of the hon. Gentleman had 
not been of so alarming a character. 
The hon. Gentleman had said upon the 
subject of Central Asia, that it was im- 
possible, after the events which had 
occurred within the last two months, for 
the British Government to be indifferent 
to Afghanistan. He did not think that 
statement was one which should be 
made unless they had been told what 
those events were. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) had never been affected by 
the Central Asian scare. Two years 
ago, the subject had been raised by 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane), and he thought 
it had then got a wet blanket which 
would have put out both the fire and 
the smoke. He referred to the speech’ 
of the Prime Minister, in which he 
disclaimed the imputation of being a 
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Russophobist, and said that there was 
room enough in Asia for both England 
and Russia. He hoped every English- 
man would determine to resist any at- 
tempt on the part of Russia to attack us 
in our Indian Dominions. Whether or 
not an advance upon Afghanistan was 
of that character was a different question. 
The authority of every person who had 
considered the matter was opposed to 
our disturbing ourselves with reference 
to the movements of Russia in Central 
Asia. There was no necessity for our 
troubling ourselves in the least as far as 
that matter was concerned. With re- 
ference to the frontiers of Greece, the 
statement which had been made by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was not, to his mind, satisfactory. 
The hon. Gentleman said that possibly 
recommendation or mediation would be 
wanted in reference to that matter; but 
his (Sir William Harcourt’s) experience 
in reference to this matter led him to 
believe that neither recommendations 
nor mediation were of the least use 
when addressed to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. On no single occasion had any 
recommendation had the slightest effect 
on that Government ; nor were they ever 
likely to have effect, unless tendered at 
the point of the sword. There were 
recommendations and mediation on the 
part of the Conference of Constanti- 
nople. The Conference recommended 
that Bosnia should be given up to 
Austria ; but what happened? Austria 
had been compelled to carry out the 
recommendations of the great European 
Powers at the point of the sword. Re- 
commendations and mediations con- 
tinued to be made for two years, until 
Russia unsheathed the sword, and Bul- 
garia was emancipated by force of the 
fact that a Russian Army was present 
on Bulgarian soil. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had recommended that Bosnia 
and Herzegovina should be evacuated 
by Turkish troops in favour of Austria ; 
but he did not know that the resistance 
to the entry of Austria into those coun- 
tries was not encouraged by the Porte. 
Further, Her Majesty’s Government 
had recommended that Batoum should 
be surrendered to Russia; but did any- 
one believe that save by the force of the 
sword Russiacould have entered Batoum? 
In short, it must be known to everyone 
who had studied history that the Otto- 
man Government had never given up 
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anything except in compliance with 
force. The Plenipotentiaries who wore 
sent from this country to the Berlin 
Congress claimed for themselves that 
they had brought back peace with 
honour; but, as a matter of fact, there 
was no fighting when the Congress 
commenced or closed its sittings, and 
there had been nothing but fighting ever 
since. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON believed that 
both France and Italy had shown a will- 
ingness to enforce the recommendations 
of the Congress with regard to Greece, 
had they been backed by England. It 
was now understood that Turkey had 
sent a Memorandum to Greece to the 
effect that it was not intended to carry 
out the recommendations of the Con- 
gress ; and although Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment denied ail knowledge of sucha 
Memorandum, there could be little doubt 
that the Turkish Government were only 
waiting for the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment to give effect to the Memorandum. 
The course of the Government had not 
been to incite Greece to oppose Turkey, 
but to encourage Turkey to resist and 
refuse the demands of Greece. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
he was quite aware of the danger of. 
speaking lightly on any point affecting 
our political relations in Central Asia. 
It was now known, however, that since 
the middle of July last, a Russian mis- 
sion of considerable importance, headed 
by a well known General, had been es- 
tablished, and was now in existence in 
Cabul. It was also known, though not 
with the same accuracy, that certain 
military movements had also been set on 
foot from various parts of the Russian 
Empire in the East, the object of which 
had not been explained by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
It was very possible that these move- 
ments were initiated at a moment when 
it was important to create a diversion in 
Central Asia, and that Russia, availing 
herself of every means within her power, 
did not scruple to set in motion these 
expeditions, with a view to give England 
occupation in the East ; and if, instead of 
being at peace, we were now at war with 
Russia, he did not think we could fairly 
have had much causeof complaint with the 
course of action which Russia had taken. 
The question was, whether the presence 
in Afghanistan of Russia since the ter- 
mination of the Congress in Berlin, was 
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a hostile or a friendly act? It might be 
said—and no doubt it would be said— 
that the delegation of a mere Political 
Agent, though he was a resident Mi- 
nister of rank, to the Court of Afghan- 
istan, couldnot be regarded in any hostile 
sense by this country, and that we should 
have no cause to complain. He was not 
one of those who would use harsh terms 
towards Russia for pressing her way 
in Central Asia according to her own 
lights; nor was he at all frightened, 
when he raised his voice against the 
stealthy approach of Russia to our own 
frontier, at being called Russophobist. 
He pushed such considerations aside 
as unworthy of any man who thought 
seriously on these matters, and who 
knew what he was talking about. He 
looked upon the matter somewhat in 
this light. We had seen that Russia 
through a long series of years had gone 
on, by a succession of parallels, ap- 
proaching her frontier nearer and nearer 
to that of Afghanistan ; and the question 
was, whether what, she was about to do 
was sending out, as it were, another 
parallel in the same direction? He had 
very little doubt in his own mind that 
the objective point of the expedition was 
Merv; and the sooner the House awoke 
from its lethargy, and realized that 
Russia once in Merv the next point was 
Arat, the better it would be for the 
safety of this country. Khelat was already 
in the hands of Russia. A Russian 
Minister, or Political Agent, or by what- 
ever term he might be designated, was 
already in Cabul; but we had no such 
Agent. When he read that morning that 
Lieutenant-General Chamberlain was to 
be sent out in September, he doubted that 
paragraph ; but he was glad, from what 
passed that evening, to learn that that 
officer was a well-known general officer, 
in whom this country might well have 
confidence. He had no doubt that the 
aim and object of the Ameer was now, 
as it was that of his Predecessor, to rub 
the noses of England and Russia one 
against the other. He hoped the Eng- 
lish Government would not permit itself 
to be befooled by the Ameer, or to be 
frightened by anything he might say or 
do with Russia. What we had to do 


was to hold a firm front by them, not to 
be unduly frightened, and to accept as 
a matter of fact the existence of the 
political mission of Russia as it was at 
Cabul; but to let the Ameer understand 
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int beyond which we 
could not allow him to trifle with our 
interests or to annoy us. We ought to 
be prepared, and now more than ever. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Bourke) did not 
insist one syllable too much upon the 
gravity of the occasion; and he would 
say this in spite of what had fallen from 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt). The 
speeches which his hon. and learned 
Friend had quoted from the present 
Prime Minister had no reference what- 
ever to the present state of things. The 
Prime Minister was speaking in those 
days of the emigration of Russia to 
Beloochistan and Bokhara, two unim- 
portant districts, and very different, in- 
deed, from Afghanistan. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke, he thought, 
somewhat too lightly and flippantly in 
regard to what was called the great 
neutral zone. He was very well aware 
that that arrangement never took the 
form of a Convention or a Treaty ; but, 
still, there was sufficient to be found in 
the documents and despatches to enable 
them to speak with full authority on 
what was the understanding with Russia. 
The despatch dated from St. Petersburgh, 
March 7, 1869, from Prince Gortchakoff 
to Baron Brunnow, stated that there 
was a zone which separated the Asiatic 
possessions of England and Russia, and 
that there was a limit imposed by nature, 
beyond which it would not be prudent 
for either Power to go. Russia, Prince 
Gortchakoff said, felt no apprehension 
of the ambitious projects of England in 
Central Asia, and she had a right to 
expect the same feeling from England. 
Baron Brunnow was directed to congra- 
tulate Lord Clarendon on his desire to 
avoid a misunderstanding, and to give 
him the positive assurance that His 
Imperial Majesty looked upon Afghan- 
istan as beyond the limits in which 
Russia might be called upon to exercise 
her influence, and that no desire for 
any interference with Afghenistan en- 
tered into his intentions. These words of 
Prince Gortchakoff were uttered at a 
time when there was profound peace 
between England and Russia; and if 
this new political Mission had been un- 
dertaken at a similar time, it was pro- 
bable that the sentiments found in that 
despatch would probably have animated 
the whole discussion. But we could not 
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cided upon at a time when the relations 
of the two countries were in a state of 
extreme tension; and it was that fact, 
more than anything else, which gave to 
the present position its gravity and im- 
portance. The conclusion he had come 
to was that it would be better for this 
country to accept the residence of a 
Russian Minister in Afghanistan as an 
accomplished fact ; and that, as long as 
possible, we should find the means of 
living in peace and amity with Russia 
in Central Asia. But, while we did 
this, it was well to give Russia to un- 
derstand that there were certain points, 
which, if brought into discussion, or 
attempted to be seized by Russia in her 
own interests, would create, he was 
about to say, a casus belli with this 
country, though he was adverse to using 
an expression of an unfriendly nature 
towards Russia. He did not, however, 
think that the cause of peace in the 
future would be at all promoted by keep- 
ing our policy in our sleeves, or by 
leaving Russia in doubt as to those 
points by which we should seek to pro- 
tect our own interests before all other 
considerations. 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot think, Sir, that it is 
desirable to pursue at great length what 
may be called a hypothetical discussion, 
for, to a certain extent, any discussion 
of the proceedings of Russia in Central 
Asia at the present time must be re- 
garded as hypothetical. The informa- 
tion which we have is not by any means 
complete, and it will be difficult to form 
any judgment upon it. Upon one point 
there is no doubt we have received in- 
formation, and that is that a Russian 
Mission has been sent to Cabul, that it 
has now been there for some time, and 
that it is one of a character which gives 
it importance. Undoubtedly, the fact 
that such a Mission has been sent there 
is a matter which calls for the attention 
of the British Government. It has al- 
ways been considered—and it was very 
distinctly put forward in the discussion 
of what has been called the neutral 
zone—that it would not be good policy, 
on the part of either Russia or England, 
to attempt to extend their movements 
into Afghanistan, and it was also said 
in those communications that if either 
party had an interest in Afghanistan it 
was England. I remember in one of 
the communications made to us by the 
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Russian Government, it expressly stated 
that the Russian Government would 
look to England to use her influence to 
prevent certain troubles that might take 
place in Afghanistan; and, no doubt, it 
was always considered that England had 
the more special interest in that country. 
While for some time it has been a 
matter for consideration whether there 
should be an English Envoy at Cabul, 
theidea hasalways been discouraged, and 
nothing has been done in that direction ; 
but now we hear that a Russian Mis- 
sion has been sent there, I think it is a 
most obviously necessary step that wo 
should send one of corresponding weight 
and dignity, in order that it may be 
seen that England has interests to look 
after, and that she has as much right to 
look after them as any other Court. It 
is the undoubted duty of English states- 
men, and of the Indian Government, to 
watch what is going on in these regions; 
and I ean assure the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government are fully alive to 
their responsibilities. I do not think 
any good would come of a further dis- 
cussion. The only information we have 
to give is that which has been already 
given; and as to the statement which 
has appeared in the public journals, I 
am not able to go into details, but I can 
say that the information there conveyed 
is substantially correct. In regard to the 
other question to which the hon. Baronet 
has drawn attention—the question of 
Greece—there is nothing to add to what 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has already 
said. We have not received any infor- 
mation of the character indicated, or 
any intimation that the Porte has re- 
fused, or intends to refuse, to give effect 
to the arrangements proposed at the 
Congress. Nobody doubts that the 
Porte looks with jealousy upon these 
arrangements; but we have not received 
any communication that the Porte has 
refused, or intends to refuse. Therefore, 
it is premature to discuss what may be 
the policy of England in the event of an 
occurrence which has not taken place. 
Undoubtedly, it is hoped that the ar- 
rangement agreed upon at the Congress 
will be carried into effect. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was quite clear that they had no definite 
information as to what Russia was 
doing in Central Asia; therefore, he 
thought it was not well to unduly press 
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the Government upon that point. But 
what disturbed him was that they had 
not at present been told that the Ameer 
had consented to receive the Mission. 
All they knew was that Lord Lytton had 
decided to press it upon the Ameer. 
All the Indian statesmen of experience 
had earnestly dissuaded Lord Lytton 
from that course. They had pointed out 
to him that the policy was dangerous 
under any circumstances; but that it 
was a still more dangerous and difficult 
task, without the consent, and contrary 
to the wishes, of the Ameer, to force 
this Mission upon him. It was, in fact, 
worse than a dangerous policy. That 
was the advice which had always been 
given by Lord Lytton’s advisers; and 
he must say he thoroughly agreed with 
it. He sincerely hoped we should not 
be led into great complications by the 
attempt to force this Mission on the un- 
willing Ameer of Cabul. It was true 
that their information was at present 
incomplete, and that this might be only 
a commercial mission; but he must 
venture to-express his extreme regret 
that while we were settling greaterthings 
with Russia we did not settle this com- 
paratively small affair, and that we had 
not come to some amicable arrangement 
with Russia in regard to the frontier of 
Afghanistan. A great deal had been 
said inregard to the neutral zone between 
ourselves and Russia; but he always 
understood that that proposal ultimately 
took the shape of an offer from Russia 
that there should be a neutral zone, 
defined by aline to be drawn, into which 
the political influence of Russia or 
England did not extend, and that that 
line should be drawn at the Upper Oxus; 
but that, if circumstances permitted, we 
should be at liberty to conquer the 
territory South of that line. We should 
then have been left to do what we liked 
with Afghanistan. He believed a re- 
ference to the Papers would show that 
the only reason why that agreement was 
not carried out was that if that was 
made the line, we should bind ourselves 
not to attempt to protect ourselves to 
the North of the Oxus. At all events, 
he must express his earnest hope that in 
this question we should come to terms 
with Russia in regard to Afghanistan. 
He hoped the matter would be settled 
man amicable manner, and that the 
Indian finances would be spared a large 
amount of expenditure. In regard to 





Greece, he would only express his entire 
concurrence in what had been said by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt). It 
was idle to suppose that Turkey would 
take any steps in regard to Greece unless 
something was done to compel her to 
do so. 

Mr. FAWCETT did not intend to 
continue this debate at length; but it 
appeared to him that the question was 
one of the greatest possible importance. 
The wisest Indian statesman among 
them — Lord Lawrence —had warned 
them most solemnly against this step 
which the Government had now taken 
without giving any notice to the House 
of Commons. On the present occasion, 
he only desired to ask the Government 
whether, before Lord Lytton decided to 
send this Military Escort to Cabul, any 
communication was sent to the Secre- 
tary of State; and, if so, whether it 
was considered and approved by him in 
Council? . 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the gravity of this movement on 
the part of Russia could not be over- 
rated, and he would earnestly warn the 
Government to be upon the alert. It 
was not that he had any fear of Russia, 
for he had always felt that if England 
put forth her power she could easily 
prevent Russia from aggrandizing her- 
self in Central Asia. Indeed, he had 
always maintained that Russia had far 
more reason to dread the direct action of 
England’s influence in Central Asia 
than England had of Russian aggres- 
sion on the frontiers of India. These 
intrigues, no doubt, would stir up the 
many disaffected within India, and 
thereby cause us to increase our expen- 
diture; but that was the extent of the 
Russian movements: When they saw, 
however, the Governor General of India 
sending the Chief of the Madras Army 
to Cabul, they ought to attach more im- 
portance to the movement than had been 
given that night. They were thereby 
attaching to the Ameer’s intrigues a far 
greater importance than they deserved, 
and making this Chief to be one of 
power; whereas he was virtually a 
usurper, recognized by us and strength- 
ened in his position, from which he 
would fall as soon as it was known that 
he was our enemy. There was one 
point which he desired to impress upon 
the Government, and that was this—it 
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would be remembered that on a previous 
occasion, when there was reason to be- 
lieve that Russian intrigues were being 
carried on in Afghanistan, the English 
Government were enabled, by sendin 
Lord Durham toSt. Petersburgh, to wold 
any misunderstanding ; and on the pre 
sent occasion he would earnestly entreat 
Her Majesty’s Government to put this 
question plainly to Russia—‘‘ Do you, or 
do you not, mean to interfere with our 
Indian frontier?” He thought the 
Government could not possibly be too 
careful in the steps they took to prevent 
Russia getting a footing in Afghanistan. 
The bold measure resorted to by Lord 
Palmerston in 1836-7, of demanding ex- 
planations from the Russian Govern- 
ment, at first brought out assurances of 
our mistake in supposing the existence 
of intrigues; but when evidence was 
given of their extensive existence, then 
came out the truth of orders disobeyed, 
and of the intriguers being recalled and 
disavowed. The like result would follow 
now, for the moment she knew that 
England was prepared to take prompt 
and decisive steps, Russia would desist 
from any course of conduct which could 
endanger our Indian Empire. 


Magistrates (Summary 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Tests in the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dur- 
ham, and the Colleges therein. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to b® 
brought in by Mr. Fawcerr, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. 
Donpson, and Lord EpmMonp FirzMAvRIcE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 305.] 


CORONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Coroners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Cross, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, and 
Mr. Soricrror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 303.] 
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MAGISTRATES (SUMMARY JURISDICTION) 


BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secre' Cross, Bi 
amend the Law relating to ne 8 : y cal 


diction of Magistrates, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Arrorney Geyp. 
RAL, and Mr. Soricrrox Generat. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill304.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 14th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusiic Busts—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *; Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance *. 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Exche- 
quer Bills and Bonds (No. 2) *. 

Committee—Report—Arranmore Polling District 
(Ireland) * (189); Metropolitan Commons * 

199) ; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
ay (Ireland) * (197). 

Third Reading — Petty Sessions Clerks and 

Fines (Ireland) * (200), and passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate—- 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 14th August, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Easr Inpia Revenve Accounts 
—Resolution [August 13] reported. 

Pusiic Brrs—Committee—Report—Considered 
as amended—Third Reading—Expiring Laws 
Continuance [296], and passed. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion) ; Bishoprics [197], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices * [281]. 
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1945 Island of Cyprus— 
QUESTIONS. 


— 70a — 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT— 
PETITIONS AND PRESENTMENTS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will, next Session, lay upon 
the Table of this House, a Return from 
each Archbishop and Bishop in England 
and Wales:—1. Of the number of Peti- 
tions, or other formal or informal pre- 
sentments, received by him, complaining 
of illegal practices in churches or by 
clergymen within his diocese, since the 
time of the passing of ‘‘The Public 
Worship Regulation Act;” 2. Thename 
of the parish; of the clergyman and 
church; the terms, nature, and number 
of times of complaint in each case; the 
names and descriptions of complaints; 
3. The action taken thereupon; and, in 
cases where no action has been taken, 
whether it is owing to defects in the 
provisions of the Law ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have not had time to communicate with 
the Archbishops or Bishops since Notice 
of this Question was put on the Paper. 
I do not see any objection to the Return 
being granted if the materials for it are 
in existence. If the hon. Member will 
move for the Return next Session, I will 
in the meantime make inquiries. 


POST OFFICE—SURVEYOR GENERAL’S 
CLERKS, EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ARTHUR GUINNESS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
scale of pay is not higher, and the 
classification better, of the clerks in the 
Surveyor General’s branch of the Gene- 
ral Post Office in Edinburgh than that 
of the clerks in the corresponding de- 
partment (viz. the Secretary’s office) 
of the General Post Office in Dublin; 
whether it is not a fact that the duties 
erformed by both sets of officials are 
identical ; and, whether, if this is so, he 
intends to remedy the inequality under 
which the Irish section of the depart- 
nent is labouring, by giving the clerks 
in the Secretary’s branch of the Dublin 
office the classification and rate of pay 
accorded in Edinburgh ? 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, with 
reference to the first Question which has 
been put to me, I may reply to it gene- 
rally in the affirmative. As to the other 
parts of the interrogatory, I have simply 
to say that I have no power, so far as I 
am personally concerned, to alter or 
remedy the inequality complained of; 
but it is my intention to call the atten- 
tion of the Treasury to the subject. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—HEALTH OF THE 
TROOPS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he is able to inform the House what 
truth there is in the statement that has 
appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News,” that the 
unhealthiness of the troops in Cyprus is 
assuming serious dimensions ; that out of 
150 Sappers quartered near Larnaca 57 
are in the hospitals ; that the 42nd Regi- 
ment has upwards of 50 sick, and that 
the 10lst Regiment is nearly as bad; 
that the Commissariat department is 
suffering severely from the prevalent 
sickness among officers and men; and 
that fever, complicated with severe 
diarrhoea, has attacked the sailors and 
marines who have been employed on 
shore, as well as the European and Mal- 
tese servants and interpreters ? 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House what are 
the most recent accounts he has received 
relating to the health of the troops in 
Cyprus ? 

otoneL STANLEY: Sir, the latest 
information that I have is a telegram 
received two days ago from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who says— 

“ There is no serious illness among the troops. 
Some six cases are in hospital from the mild 
fever of the country. The men are doing well, 
and are likely to be on duty soon.” 


I have since received other telegrams 
from Cyprus about other business. No 
reference is made in them to any special 
degree of sickness, and therefore I am 
in hopes that these cases are not so 
severe as some people may imagine. I 
do not like referring to private letters ; 
but I have just received by this mail a 
letter from Sir Garnet Wolseley, in 
which he says—‘‘ The health of the men 
continues excellent, although the heat 
during the day is very great in the bell 
tents.” I have also received a medical 
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report, and although I have not been able 
to go through it as carefully as I could 
wish, there have been apparently only 
two fatal cases of enteric fever. I may 
be allowed to ask the House to remember 
that there are only two conditions in 
which a soldier is considered with re- 
spect to health. He is either fit for 
every duty, or he is placed on the sick 
list. Therefore, even a cut finger, or a 
common cold, or anything which pre- 
vents him from discharging every duty, 
would be sufficient to put him on the 
sick list. That may account for the ap- 
parently large number on the sick list 
according to some accounts. Judging 
from the accounts I have received, I can- 
not say there is any cause for anxiety. 


CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND AF- 
GHANISTAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OC. BECKETT-DENISON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question which may 
be thought out of date after the debate 
which we had last night; but, as it 
refers to an event which may mark a 
new era in the history of Central Asia, 
I desire to put it. The Question is, 
Whether the Government have reason 
to believe that arrangements have been 
concluded betweenthe Emperor of Russia 
and the Ameer of Affghanistan for the 
location of a resident Russian Minister, 
or Political Agent of high rank, at 
Cibul? In answering this Question, I 
trust that the Under Secretary will give 
to the House whatever authentic infor- 
mation he may possess on the subject up 
to the present moment. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am afraid that 
I cannot give the House any further 
information upon the subject than I 
gave last night. I then stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government were aware that 
a Russian Minister had arrived at Cabul} 
but that they did not know what nego- 
tiations had taken place between Russia 
and the Ameer, which had led to that 
Minister being sent there, and that we 
had not been informed of the nature of 
any negotiations which might still be 
going on between them. 


METROPOLIS—CONDITION OF LOWER 
THAMES STREET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
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lected and dirty condition in which 
Lower Thames Street has for some time 
past been permitted to remain; and 
whether, as the City Commissioners of 
Sewers have failed to give any attention 
to the repeated. complaints that have 
been made to them on the subject, he 
can take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman’s first Ques. 
tion, I must say that my attention has 
not been called to the condition of Lower 
Thames Street, except by the present 
inquiry. As regards the second Ques. 
tion, in which it is assumed that the 
Commissioners of Sewers have failed to 
give attention to complaints made to 
them on the subject, I have received a 
communication from the Commissioners 
in which, while it is admitted that the 
condition of Lower Thames Street is not 
all that could be desired, statements are 
made which go far to show that it has 
engaged their special and serious atten- 
tion. They say that they have issued 
instructions to their officers to pay par- 
ticular attention to this street; that the 
police have been requested to prevent 
refuse being thrown into the public road; 
that detectives have been employed to 
watch offenders, who, by their evidence, 
have been convicted; and that the whole 
street is swept twice a-day, and fre- 
quently washed and sprinkled with 
deodorants. It is further said that the 
spot most complained of is immediately 
opposite the Custom House, to remedy 
which structural altérations are required, 
which cannot be effected without the 
consent of the First Commissioner of 
Works. That consent, however, has 
been obtained. With regard to his in- 
quiry whether I can take action in the 
matter, I may refer the hon. Gentleman 
to the 49th section of the Sanitary Act, 
1866, by which it is provided that in 
case of neglect of duty by a nuisance 
authority, such as are the Commissioners 
of Sewers in the City of London, com- 
plaint may be made to the Secretary of 
State—that is, as the law now stands, 
to the Local Government Board—who 
are invested with the necessary powers 
of dealing with such a case. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancellor 





his attention has been called to the neg- 
Colonel Stanley 


of the Exchequer, Whether he can pro- 
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mise that the Government will, next 
Session, introduce a measure to deal 
with what he lately described as the 
«enormously increased charges of the 
Metropolitan Water Companies ?” 

Tz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this is a matter of im- 
ortance, and one which is connected 
with a very large question. I am not 
able at the present moment to give any 
ositive promise on the subject; but I 
think the matter is one which calls for 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
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ment. 

Mr. FAWCETT gave Notice that, in 
the event of the Government not taking 
any action in this matter, he should take 
the earliest opportunity next Session of 
asking the House to express its opinion 
in reference to it, and of moving a Reso- 
lution relating to it. 


ARMY—GOOD CONDUCT MEDALS. 
QUESTION. 


Sr GEORGE DOUGLAS asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he would 
explain why so great a time was gene- 
rally allowed to elapse between the re- 
commendation of a soldier by his Com- 
manding Officer, for a good conduct 
medal and the issue of the medal to him, 
it in many cases not being received until 
after the soldier has left his regiment, 
whereby he is deprived of the honour 
and gratification of having the decora- 
tion presented to him on parade and ‘in 
the presence of his comrades ? 

Coronen STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that this subject had been brought under 
his notice; but he was not able to givea 
very precise answer to the Question at 
the present moment. He, however, 
entirely agreed in the principle that a 
good conduct medal should, if possible, 
be given on parade and before a man 
left his regiment. The medals would be 
given in future on parade. They were 
now connected with gratuities which 
had to be obtained out of the public 
funds; and it would be necessary, when 
a medal was so bestowed, that it should 
be given without any prejudice to the 
gratuity which might be issued. 


TURKEY—ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN 
THESSALY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr.H.SAMUELSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the truth or falsehood of 
a statement, contained in a letter from 
Volo, dated 31st July, which has ap- 
pearedin the public press, to the effect 
that the Turks were entrenching Armyro 
and Damoko, in Thessaly; that seven 
women and children have been killed 
and five wounded at Vardikoussa by 
Turkish troops under the Caimacam of 
Ellassona, and the village pillaged; 
and that an English Commissioner had 
been sent to inquire into the affair; 
whether the Commissioner, if sent, has 
reported ; and whether his Report will 
be laid on the Table? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I am very sorry 
to say that I did not see the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question until this morning, and 
the time which I have had to make all 
the inquiries desirable on the subject 
has been limited ; but I have made con- 
siderable inquiries about it, and I can 
say that I do not find anything that can 
justify the statement which the hon. 
Member says has appeared in the public 
journals. With regard to the second 
part of the Question, which mentions 
an outrage by Turkish troops, I have 
looked through some Papers respecting 
a subject analogous to this. I must re- 
mind the House that this appears only 
to have taken place a fortnight ago, so 
that it is quite possible that we may not 
yet have received information which 
may eventually reach us. All I can say 
on the subject is that I do not find any 
account of an outrage of the kind men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman which 
could justify the statement referred to 
in the Question. As to whether, sup- 
posing we do receive any information 
upon this particular alleged outrage, 
we should lay a Report on the subject 
on the Table, all I can say is that we 
know a great number of outrages have 
taken place, probably are taking place 
on both sides, and to present a Report 
on one particular outrage would be to 
give to the House and the country a 
very partial idea of what is really going 
on; but I do propose to lay on the 
Table Papers on the subject generally 
before the end of the Session. No 
doubt all the information we possess 
on the subject will be given in these 


Papers. 

Mn. H. SAMUELSON : I gave Notice 
openly in the House yesterday of the 
Question I have asked. 


Outrages in Thessaly. 
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Mr. BOURKE : I did not hear it. 

Mr. H.SAMUELSON: I should now 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman, If it is 
not true that Captain Sing has been 
sent out as a Commissioner, and who 
could have sent this Commissioner if 
not Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: All I can say is that 
I know of no such Commissioner being 
sent. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——Qo-_- 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir Matthew Ridley.) 
[BILL 296.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, who had given 
Notice that he would move that the 
House go into Committee on the Bill 
that day month, said, he should not per- 
severe in that Motion; but, at the same 
time, he wished to make a few observa- 
tions with reference to one of the Acts 
it was proposed to continue by this Bill 
—namely, the 24 & 25 Vict. relating to 
the Salmon Fisheries—and the particu- 
lar section to which he desired to call 
attention was the 3lst, under which the 
Fisheries Inspectors held their appoint- 
ments. When the Act was passed, in 
1867, it provided that two Inspectors 
were appointed for the term of one year. 
At that time it was contemplated that 
the appointments should only be of short 
duration, and the object of their appoint- 
ment was that early proceedings might, 
if necessary, be taken under the Act. 
The powers of the Inspectors were ex- 
tremely limited. They were merely to 
be authorized to make Reports to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when called on soto do. At any 
rate, he knew of no other duty they had 
to perform, or of any powers they pos- 
sessed. They had no power to prosecute 
anyone for breach of the Act, nor had 
they the power of coming to any deter- 
mination of their own. All they could 
do was to bring any particular matter 
under the notice of the Home Secretary. 
If they were the only persons having 
charge of the fisheries and the duty of 
inspecting them, he should still think 
there ought to be something found for 
them to do in order to justify their ap- 
pointment; but from the expiration of 
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their first appointment, a Bill had been 
brought in annually continuing their 
appointment, without imposing any real 
duties upon them. In 1865, it was found 
that the existing powers as to the regy. 
lation of the fisheries were not suff. 
cient ; and a Bill was brought in under 
which certain Commissioners were ap. 
pointed, and one of the Inspectors was 
sent about to examine the different weirs 
and engines for the destruction of salmon 
and the spawn of salmon ; whereupon 
the Commissioners adjudicated in a 
number of cases, and there being power 
of appeal given to the Courts of Law 
many of those who owned the engines 
complained of availed themselves of the 
right thus given, and sometimes judg- 
ment was given in their favour, and at 
others in favour of the Commissioners, 
That body of Commissioners was a useful 
body. In 1868 or 1869, a Bill was 
passed in which the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had a great deal 
to do, and under that Act bodies of local 
conservators were to be created in dif. 
ferent parts of the country by means of 
election, wherever need for such a body 
existed. The result of that measure was 
that the supervision of the fisheries had 
passed into local control, and there was 
no need for inspection ; and, as far ashe 
could judge, there had been since then 
little or nothing for the Inspectors to do. 
The usual way in cases where it was 
desired that appointments should be 
kept up for which there was no justifi- 
cation, was to give the persons holding 
such appointments something to do 
under another Act, and then say that 
they were useful public servants. One 
of the Inspectors had been employed as 
Commissioner in connection with the 
Deep Sea Fisheries or the Shell 
Fisheries; but, whatever his duties, 
they were quite outside the Act under 
which he was appointed, and he might 
refuse to discharge them if he liked; 
consequently, to say that the Inspectors 
were employed in duties for which they 
were not appointed was no justification 
for the renewal of their appointment 
under the existing Act, but was rather 
like making their office a sham. If. 
were thought necessary to retain one 
Inspector, he doubted whether it could 
be shown that both were necessary, and 
he should like to ask, what were the 
duties that those two gentlemen had 
been galvanized into performing over a 
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ber of years? He had put this 
pets thecother day, but as he had 
not taken the course which was gene- 
yally most successful in that House— 
that of resorting to obstruction—he had 
obtained no answer. He thought he 
had made out a case requiring the con- 
sideration of the Treasury and the Home 

Office, which were both interested in 
keeping down expenditure, and which 
ought to exercise some supervision over 
the renewal of Acts of Parliament that 
were only passed for a temporary pur- 
pose, but which were afterwards allowed 
to sleep, as this Act had been, in order 
that certain appointments might be per- 
petuated. He hoped he should be con- 
sidered as having done something that 
would not be without its advantage in 
calling attention to this matter. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must apologize to the hon. and 
learned Member for having accidentally 
omitted to answer a Question on this 
subject which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had put to him the other even- 
ing. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had asked why, if these Inspectors were 
approved of, an Act had not been passed 
to make their office permanent? He 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) could only 
say, in answer, that the difficulties of 
legislation were so great as to make it 
very often, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, better to retain a section in a 
Continuance Bill than to try to carry 
through Parliament a Bill embodying 
that section. These Inspectors had done 
good and important service to the coun- 
try, as their Reports showed; and if 
they had not the full power which it 
might be well that they should possess, 
they acted under the authority of the 
Home Secretary, and had carried out 
important investigations in reference to 
the fresh-water fisheries in Norfolk and 
elsewhere, and to the oyster beds, and 
they had also made inquiries for the 
Board of Trade. No one could doubt 
these gentlemen were doing a good 
work, and his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State was decidedly of opi- 
nion that it would be impossible, with 
any advantage to the country, to do 
away with them. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the In- 
spectors ought to be permanently ap- 
pointed, and that the system of conti- 
nuing them by this Bill gave rise to the 
impression that they were only appointed 
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for a temporary purpose. He wished to 
bear his strong testimony to the very 
useful services of these Inspectors in the 
North-West of England. 

Mr. J. COWEN desired to call the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the present condition of the Corrupt 
Practices at Parliamentary Elections 
Act. The Government had embodied 
their suggestions and ideas on this 
subject in a Bill that had been put 
down for consideration that day; but 
which was only put on the Paper asa 
matter of form. He hoped he might be 
permitted to say that if the House were 
to take the ideas of the Government as 
thus formulated on this subject to be 
their ultimate decision, they were, in his 
opinion, very inadequate and incom- 
plete, and did not cover the ground at 
all. He thought this matter was the 
more pressing owing to the near ap- 
proach of a General Election, and he 
hoped that the Government would re- 
consider the whole question, and em- 
body in the Bill a more comprehensive 
proposal than the one at present before 
the House. He would add this sugges- 
tion, which he thought was worth the 
consideration of the Government— 
namely, whether it would not be a wise 
step to associate with each Judge ap- 
pointed to try Election Petitions two, 
three, or four Members of Parliament, 
or legal gentlemen, who might act in 
the capacity of assistants or assessors ; 
the Judge being judge of the law, those 
who were associated with him being 
judges of fact? He believed that some 
such plan would remove the difficulty 
that was at present experienced in 
having Election Petitions settled abso- 
lutely by one Judge. This suggestion 
was not embodied in the proposal of the 
Government, and he would suggest that 
it should be adopted, if possible, before 
the next General Election. Another 
point to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the Government was the 
very unsatisfactory state of the law with 
regard to employment of cabs at Elec- 
tions. They all knew that at borough 
Elections cabs were employed, and fre- 
quently at a very large expense. They 


also knew that this was an illegal sys- 
tem, and yet it was regularly indulged 
in. He had occasion recently to know 
something of the expenses incurred in 
this way in borough Elections, and he 
thought the Government ought to do 
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one thing or the other—either legalize 
the use of cabs, or make the punishment 
for employing them a little more strin- 
ent. 

‘ Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he was 
bound to add his testimony to the ad- 
mirable way in which the Inspectors of 
Salmon Fisheries performed their duty. 
He believed it would be impossible for 
any Secretary of State to administer the 
law properly without their assistance. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses agreed to. 


On the Schedule, 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had one 
word to say upon the Schedule of this 
Bill, although he did not propose to 
move the Amendment upon it of which 
he had given Notice. Some misunder- 
standing appeared to exist in reference 
to the duties of the Fishery Inspectors, 
because they were not employed in any 
way Officially with regard to the oyster 
fisheries. He would not say that they 
might not have undertaken some duties 
of the kind; but the oyster fisheries 
were not administered under this Act of 
Parliament. His contention was that 
if these gentlemen rendered any services 
of this kind, they rendered them gra- 
tuitously, and that this was a state of 
things that ought to be put anend to. If 
they rendered valuable services, let them 
be paid for those services, and not for 
something else which they did not do. 
He would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that in 
consequence of the passing of the High- 
ways Bill, it had become necessary to 
modify the paragraph in the Schedule 
which continued the Locomotive Act. 
He therefore moved, in line 22, to insert 
after the words ‘‘ whole Act,’’ the cus- 
tomary words ‘‘ as far as not repealed.” 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
supposing this Bill received the Royal 
Assent before the other, some difficulty 
might arise. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would undertake that the Highways 
Bill should receive the Royal Assent 
first. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHR- 
QUER said, looking at the period of the 
Session, and considering that this Bill 
would have to pass through all its stages 
in the House of Lords, he would trust to 
the indulgence of the House to allow it 
to be considered and read a third time, 
If that were not done, the Session would 
be prolonged. He took that opportu. 
nity of stating that it was proposed 
that the House should meet to-morrow 
at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE called the atten- 
tion of the Government to what ap- 
peared to him to be an error in the 
reference made to the Statute 21 & 29 
Vict. c. 50, or to the 5 & 6 Will. IV. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time,’—(Mr. Raikes.) 


TURKEY—MURDER OF MR. OGLE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON, in rising to 
call attention to the failure of Mr. Con- 
sul General Fawcett to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. ©. C. Ogle, 
the ‘‘Times”’ Correspondent in Thessaly, 
was murdered by Turkish soldiers ; and 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Mr. 
Consul General Fawcett’s Report upon Mr. 
C. C. Ogle’s death is inconclusive, and that a 
fresh Commission of Inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted, composed of Englishmen only, who should 
be specially empowered to assure the witnesses 
of the protection of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” 
said: I must say that I feel some com- 
punction in obtruding myself upon the 
House at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, and I also feel bound to apologize 
to the House for the length to which, 
in all probability, my remarks will ex- 
tend. The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) told me, 
when I complained on a former occasion 
that we had not had the Papers as soon 
as I thought we might have expected 
them, that the delay of which I com- 





Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 
Mr. J. Cowen 


plained was due to the fact that the 
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Report extended to 62 pages in length. 
Iam afraid that I shall be obliged to 
go through those 62 pages, in order to 
justify the Resolution which I am about 
to move. The Resolution calls attention 
to the fact of the Inquiry of Consul 
General Fawcett into the circumstances 
of Mr. Ogle’s murder having failed en- 
tirely to bring out the truth; and, 
having proved that, I shall endeavour 
to show that a fresh Commission of In- 
quiry ought to be instituted, composed 
only of Englishmen, and that the Commis- 
sion should be specially'empowered to give 
the witnesses, whom it may be necessary 
to examine, the protection of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and to transport 
them to a place of safety after giving 
their evidence. I believe I shall be able 
to prove to the satisfaction of the House 
that each of the points included in my 
Motion isa matter of absolute necessity. 
I regret that it has fallen to my lot to 
call attention to this subject, because I 
cannot but recognize my own inability 
to do justice to it, and I believe tho- 
roughly, upon the facts of the case, that 
if any more experienced Member had 
brought it before the House, he would 
have succeeded in doing that which I 
can only hope to attain. In raising this 
question, I desire not only to secure 
justice to a murdered Englishman ; not 
only to satisfy the just wishes of the 
family and friends of Mr. Ogle, who 
feel deeply that such attention has not 
been paid to this case as one would ex- 
pect to be paid to the murder of an 
Englishman by the English Govern- 
ment; but I wish also to see whether 
a great and powerful country like our 
own is as able and willing to protect the 
lives and fortunes ofits citizens, no mat- 
ter where they happen to reside, under 
the present, as under former Govern- 
ments. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the murder of Mr. Ogle had oc- 
curred while Lord Palmerston was in 
power, it would never have been passed 
over in the way it has been. While 
that noble Lord was in Office, to say 
“ Civis Britannicus sum’? was a real 
amulet of protection to Her Majesty’s 
subjects abroad. Every country, espe- 
cially every barbarous and semi-bar- 
barous country, then felt a positive cer- 
tainty, arising from experience, that 
England, in case of the murder of even 
the meanest subject of the realm, would 
hold a full and fair investigation, and 
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punish the guilty as surely as light fol- 
lows darkness. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment allow a murder of this kind 
to be neglected, as I believe I shall be 
able to prove it has been; if they allow 
it to remain not only practically unin- 
vestigated, but coloured and distorted 
by a prejudiced statement of facts; if 
they allow the guilty toremain undesig- 
nated, I think the House will agree with 
me that upon them will rest the very 
grave responsibility of rendering more 
insecure in the future than in the past 
the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
citizens abroad. In making this Mo- 
tion, I am anxious to give them an op- 
portunity of relieving themselves of that 
responsibility. 

It is necessary that I should say a 
few words upon the character of Mr. 
Charles Chaloner Ogle ; because I find, 
in reading the Report, that both his 
character and conduct are impugned 
distinctly by Sir Austen Layard, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
Consul General Fawcett, and I must 
therefore defend his conduct and ex- 
hibit it in a proper light. I do not 
mean to say that because Mr. Ogle’s 
character was a good one he had any 
greater claim to justice. On the con- 
trary, I rely on the much higher prin- 
ciple that even if his character had been 
bad, that would have been no reason 
why the circumstances of his death 
should not have been fairly tried, and 
justice done to the claims of his country 
and his relatives. But, in point of fact, 
Mr. Ogle’s character was thoroughly es- 
timable. No doubt he had his faults; 
but, to use a French expression, they were 
only ‘‘les défautsde ses qualités.’’ His kind- 
ness of heart was carried almost to excess. 
As he once said to a friend—‘‘ He could 
never hear anyone ask for bread and 
not give it.” He was a friend to the 
poor and the oppressed of every class or 
clime, and he was as kind to animals as 
to man. In crossing a stormy arm of 
the sea, on a wet, and cold, and windy 
day, he took off his own coat and threw 
it over his horse. A merchant of Volo 
has, I am informed, bought the horse, 
in order to have something to ‘‘ show 
kindness to that was Mr.Ogle’s.”’ Strong 
men, refugees from Bulgarini, wept 
when they spoke of his death, saying 
that he had been more than a father 
to them. His last act was to protect, 
to conduct out of harm’s way, to give 
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money and bread to defenceless and op- 
pressed fugitive women and children from 
Bulgarini. His last written word was a 
charitable message to a friend in Volo, 
written only one day before his murder, 
to this effect— 

“Friend, pray send these nine women and 
children to your warehouse, and give them food 
at my expense. Your friend, Charles Chaloner 
Ogle.” 
These were the last recorded words of 
Mr. Ogle. His character was fully re- 
cognized in Greece. Two little children 
of Bulgarini who, not being Greeks, had 
no claim upon the orphan school at 
Athens—an institution most difficult to 
obtain admission into—were placed there 
by favour; because, as the Committee told 
them, the English gentleman would have 

. wished it. Mr.Ogle wasimpartial, and a 
man of a most sincere character. He has 
been represented as being an ardent 
Anti-Turk. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. He recognized, as many 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House do, the good qualities which 
many of the Turkish people possess. 
No doubt, he did notice and reprobate 
the evil conduct of the Turkish authori- 
ties; but he cannot, with any fairness, be 
described as a disliker of the Turks. 
With reference to the insurgents, of 
whom he has been accused of having 
been an agent, he said to Madame 
Zabanski— 

“Tt is not because I am blind to the faults of 
these people that I hope they will succeed, but 
it is because I am convinced that there is no 
other remedy for them. I would give them 
freedom as I would have a child vaccinated.” 

I would ask if that is the language of a 
spy, or of a revolutionary agent? As a 
newspaper correspondent, his great de- 
sire was, to use his own expression, 
“‘to be true; to be exact.’? He would 
rather be silent on a subject of the 
deepest interest than send an account 
to a newspaper which was not based 
on reliable information, satisfactory to 
himself. Of this I know a remarkable 
instance. At the time of the murder of 
the Consuls at Salonica, being asked by 
a lady what account he was going to 
telegraph, he said that he had heard so 
many contradictory accounts that he in- 
tended to send none at all, and this 
was notwithstanding the fact that other 
newspaper correspondents were tele- 
graphing every piece of information 
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too much to be feared that the very 
fearlessness and truth of his character 
being recognized by his enemies as well 
as by his friends, caused him to fall g 
victim to the very qualities which most 
distinguished him. The Times said— 
“Mr. Ogle had tracked murder and rapine 
and brutal lust home to the Chief of Police of 
Thessaly, and denounced publicly the official 
miscreant.” 
Such conduct was very likely imprudent, 
but it was the conduct of a brave and 
ee Englishman. Are we to con- 
one his murder on the ground of such 
imprudence? The politician for whom 
Mr. Ogle cared most in Greece, and with 
whom he was most intimate, was M. 
Tricoupi, whose name is well-known to 
hon. Gentlemen. M. Tricoupi always 
opposed the encouragement by Greece 
ofirregular movements in Thessaly. He 
hoped that more would be gained by 
moderation, and Mr. Ogle shared in that 
hope. This was well known to his 
friends ; but a perusal of these papers, 
without knowledge of his character, 
would produce a contrary impression, and 
might well create a groundless prejudice 
against him. Mr. Ogle was energetic, 
studious, and able. The King of Greece 
made him Knight Silver Cross of the 
Order of the Redeemer, in recognition 
of the thorough knowledge which he 
had acquired of every branch of the 
social and political affairs of Greece. 
Probably, His Majesty hoped that Mr. 
Ogle would make use of his knowledge 
in dispelling certain mistaken opinions, 
prevalent in some quarters of England, 
upon the present state of Greece, and 
upon the wonderfully rapid progress 
which that deservedly rising country 
has made of late years. Well, Sir, 
that Mr. Ogle was held in the highest 
esteem by all classes in Greece is proved 
at once by referring to the circum- 
stances that attended his funeral. On 
that occasion the shops were sponta- 
neously closed. A vast concourse of 
people followed him to the grave, in- 
cluding representatives of every class, 
from the President of the Council of 
Ministers, and other Members of the 
Cabinet, the members of the Holy 
Synod, a gentleman-in-waiting of the 
King, and the Mayors of Athens and 
Pirzeus, down to the pretty weeping 
child of 12, who, at the last moment, 
placed on the top of the pile of memorial 
wreaths of flowers that hid his coffin, 
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one bearing the words—“‘ The widows 

and orphans of Bulgarini to him who 
saved them.”” He now sleeps in death 
by Admiral Canaris, the veteran hero 
of Greek independence. His monument 
is to be beside Lord Byron’s; and I 
would ask the House, is this a man 
whose murder England intends to allow 
to remain a mystery, and will she permit 
the miscreants who did the deed to go 
undetected and unpunished ? 

I would now allude for a moment to 
some of the circumstances of Mr. Ogle’s 
yisit to Thessaly. Upon this subject, as 
upon too many others, an inaccurate view 
has been put forward in the Report to 
which I shall presently refer. It is quite 
true that when the insurrection in Thes- 
saly first broke out, Mr. Ogle crossed the 
frontier as The Times Correspondent ; but 
when the Volunteers were recalled, Mr. 
Ogle went back to Greece. That excur- 
sion had nothing to do with his last visit 
to Thessaly, and ought not to be con- 
founded with it. Some time before the 
troubles upon Pelion came to a climax, 
Mr. Ogle crossed the Gulf of Volo from 
Amaliopolis, upon the Greek frontier, 
and landed upon the quay of Volo. He 
landed perfectly openly. His landing was 
within the knowledge of the authorities, 
as the landing of all travellers is in a 
Turkish town. He lived quite openly 
at the house of M. Zabanski, the col- 
porteur of the Bible Society. His status, 
as The Times Correspondent, was equally 
well known to the Turkish authorities. 
There was no concealment of any kind 
whatever as to his movements. When 
he wanted to go to Bulgarini, he ap- 
plied directly to the Caimacam of Volo 
for an escort. This was not the act of a 
man who wanted to conceal what he was 
about, or of a spy. We are told, in a 
despatch from Sir Austen Layard, that 
the escort was refused him; but it will 
be found, on referring to page 58 of the 
Report, that an arrangement was made 
between the Caimacam of Volo and the 
Italian Consul to send a man with him 
as escort. This man was examined by 
the Caimacam as to what happened 
during Mr. Ogle’s visit to Bulgarini, 
and Mr. Ogle went afterwards, and 
asked— 

“Why did you question the poor Ghega who 
accompanied me, when, if you had sent to me, I 
would willingly have told you everything I did, 
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and everything I was going to do } 
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state of actual war, although the in- 
habitants of the numerous villages that 
clothe the sides of Pelion were in a state 
of fitful and irregular revolt. This asser- 
tion is corroborated by Hobart Pasha, 
when, on March the 19th, he interviews 
the village Chiefs, and reads a Procla- 
mation, in which he states— 

“The villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Volo are, if not in actual revolt against 
the Government, harbouring rebels in great 
numbers.” 


And he goes on to say— 


‘‘ Before resorting to coercive measures, I 

wish to try what conciliation can effect.” 
T am not at all astonished at the state of 
the villages. I visited Volo last autumn, 
and gathered information from trust- 
worthy persons, and I know whattyranny, 
what misgovernment, what outrages, 
and what fearful exactions had goaded 
these Thessalian peasants out of a 
chronic state of smouldering discontent 
into active, but desultory, resistance to 
the Turkish rule. At this time the road 
to Macrinitza and the other villages was 
perfectly open. The insurgents came 
in openly to Volo to buy not only food, 
but ammunition, and returned as openly 
to their hill-side homes. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the Correspondent of Zhe Stan- 
dard, says— 

“ To act the part of a spy was unnecessary, 
indeed, impossible. There was nothing to spy 
out, evade, or conceal. No more signs of war 
than there would be in an English county if the 
military were called out to quell an armed 


assemblage of rioters in some such place as 
Merthyr Tydvil.” 


But, if Mr. Ogle was a spy, why was he 
not treated as one? Why did the Turks 
not arrest him, and have his conduct in- 
vestigated ? The answer is plain. Be- 
cause they knew that there was no 
foundation for the charge. Ihave been 
obliged to allude at length to this part 
of the subject, in consequence of the 
ex parte statements listened to by Sir 
Austen Layard, and relied on by Consul 
General Fawcett. I will now refer to 
some of those statements. In page 1 of 
the Report, there is a telegram from Sir 
Austen Layard to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, in which he states— 

“Report has come from Athens that The 
Times correspondent at Volo has been killed. 
Porte has telegraphed for information; but 
nothing is known of circumstances here. It was 
alleged that the gentleman was aiding insur- 
gents, and strong complaints were made to me 
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against him; he was warned of the danger he 
was running by going about from village to 
village. Hobart Pasha has written to me about 
his proceedings, stating that he was in commu- 
nication with Athens.” 


Sir, there is not one word of proof of all 
these allegations against Mr. Ogle. I 
find next, in No. 7, page 5, a despatch 
from Mr. Layard to the Earl of Derby, 
with an inclosure of which the following 
is a translation :— 


‘“‘The following is a telegram which the 
Vali of Yanina addressed to the Prime Minister, 
dated the 6th (18th) of March, 1878 :—‘ The 
Correspondent of The Times has arrived at Volo 
and made an application to the Italian Consul, 
requesting two zaptiehs and an official letter to 
take with him to the village of Bulgarini, in the 
interior of the district of Yénidge. If sucha 
letter were given to him, the authorities would 
have seemed to wish to guarantee the life of the 
traveller in the midst of the localities infested 
by the Greek rebels, who had already burnt 
several villages which had become thereby the 
scene of the hostilities. To have the traveller 
accompanied in these places, even by several 
zaptichs, would bea very dangerous proceeding. 
For all these reasons we have declined to comply 
with the request of the above-named Consulate.” 


But they did comply with the request, 
and allowed a man to accompany him, 
as I have already shown. There isa 
statement on the next page (6)— 


“This gentleman went to the insurgents of 
the villages, Bulgarini and Kesrick, in company 
of a brother of one’of the insurgent Chiefs named 
Papa Costa, an inhabitant of Volo, native of 
Yénidge, and having resided at Volo for some 
months past. He visited the district of Yénidge, 
calling himself English, and a son of the Cor- 
respondent of The Times. He pretended that the 
insurgents were going to the district where 
other Greek insurgents would join him, to lay 
waste the locality. He said that the Ottoman 
troops were few in number, and gave informa- 
tion respecting fortified positions; adding that 
a considerable number of individuals, belonging 
to families of note in Greece as well as of 
students, were going either to put themselves at 
the head of, or to join the insurgents. That 
news has been communicated by the Sub- 
Governor of Yénidge. This gentleman is here 
to excite the people. Credible information goes 
to prove that the object of his journey is solely 
to foment disorders. It is hardly necessary to 
call the attention of your Highness to the fatal 
results which might be produced by such a 
seditious state of affairs, especially under exist- 
ing circumstances. Consequently, I beg your 
Highness to have the goodness to take the neces- 
sary steps at the Embassy of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, in order to obtain the removal from the 
country of this person, whose presence gives rise 
to inconvenience.” 


Well, afterwards, to show what the ob- 
ject of Mr. Ogle’s journey was and how 
he carried it out, in No. 28, page 14, 
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Mr. Layard informs the Marquess of 
Salisbury— 


“T telegraphed to Hobart Pasha, who is in 
command of the Turkish Squadron off the coast 
of Thessaly, and requested him to have inquiries 
made on the subject, and to inform me of the 
result. Iinstructed Consul Barker in the same 
sense. The Prime Minister, to whom I also 
spoke on the matter, at once sent the most 
stringent orders to the authorities at Volo to 
give every facility for a full investigation, [ 
have received two telegrams from Hobart Pasha, 
who appears to think that Mr. Ogle was killed 
during the attack on Macrinitza, and that the 
Europeans and Greek sympathizers at Volo are 
endeavouring to give a very exaggerated version 
of the circumstances connected with the un. 
fortunate gentleman’s death. I have seen an 
English gentleman, well known here, who is 
just arrived from Volo. He states to me that 
Mr. Ogle had been killed as he was taking an 
active part with the insurgents, and was in the 
habit of exposing himself to great danger by 
going backwards and forwards between Volo 
and the villages occupied by them. He had 
been frequently warned not to doso. It was 
reported that during the attack on Macrinitza, 
he was seen in an advanced position, and that 
a Turkish officer, recognizing him as an English- 
man, restrained his men from firing upon him.” 


Sir Austen Layard repeats a number of 
assertions in the same sense, with which 
I will not trouble the House. I will 
merely make the same comments upon 
them all—first, that they are not true; 
next, that the authority is not given; 
and third, that I shall be able to dis- 
prove them. 

In No. 38, Mr. Layard, in a telegram 
to the Marquess of Salisbury, says— 


“Burrell’s state of health prevents him going 
to Volo. Consul General Fawcett is ready to 
go if you consider it absolutely necessary.”’ 


Mr. Blunt, who began the inquiry, wished 
to leave. No doubt he found that the 
inquiry was not likely to turn out as 
satisfactory as he could have wished, 
and another official—Consul General 
Fawcett—was appointed, because he was 
considered a proper person to hold a 
judicial inquiry. When I come to the 
Report itself, I shall show what sort of 
an inquiry the Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Constantinople considered a 
judicial inquiry. Mr. Layard’s direc- 
tions to Consul General Fawcett are on 
page 38, inclosure 44— 


“T have directed Mr. Blunt by telegraph to 
have ready for you such evidence as may have 
already been taken on these subjects. I trust, 
therefore, that it will not be necessary for you 
to be long absent from your post, but that the 
inquiry will speedily be brought to an end. Con- 
sidering the excitement that it appears to be 
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causing, both at Volo and in Greece, it is very 
desirable that it should not be prolonged beyond 
the term absolutely necessary, in your judg- 
ment, for ascertaining the truth.’ 


That is for concealing it. [Mr. Bourke: 
Where are those words? ] Those are 
words of my own; that is what I con- 
sider to be the result that would natu- 
rally follow haste in this matter. At 
page 40, No. 49, Mr. Layard wrote to 
the Marquess of Salisbury— 


«J have the honour to inclose in original the 
Report addressed to me by Her Majesty’s Consul 
General and Judge of the Supreme Court with 
reference to the death of Mr. Ogle. I have not 
had time to have translations made of the evi- 
dence taken in Greek. Should your Lordship 
require such translations, I will have them made 
if the documents are returned to me.” 
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In that case, of course, more delay 
would take place. The documents would 
be sent from this country to Constanti- 
nople, translated, and sent back to Eng- 
land. I am sorry to observe that there 
is not in the Correspondence between 
Mr. Layard and the Foreign Office a 
single syllable of real regret, on the 
part of our Ambassador, for the murder 
of Mr. Ogle. It was of consequence at 
that moment to minimize the event as 
much as possible. Important negotia- 
tions were going on between this coun- 
try and Turkey, and if an angry feeling 
had been raised against Turkey the 
negotiations might have altogether 
failed. There was, therefore, a natural 
anxiety to hush the matter up, and I 
am afraid that that anxiety was grati- 
fied at the expense of justice. Ido not 
blame anybody, but I am merely endea- 
vouring to give an explanation of the 
extraordinary fact of so little attention 
having been paid to the murder of an 
Englishman in Thessaly. I have noticed 
that there is generally a great esprit de 
corps among the gentlemen of the Press ; 
but it is a curious fact that, at almost 
one and the same moment, all mention 
of the case in certain papers which had 
taken an interest in it before ceased. 
It would almost seem as if a mot d’ordre 
had been sent out by someone of suffi- 
cient importance that the subject of the 
murder of Mr. Ogle had better be 
dropped, and that justice to individuals 
must give way to political expediency. 
No more letters were inserted in The 
Times or in The Standard, which had 
been very fair in the matter. I chal- 
lenge an explanation of this curious 
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fact from the papers. I only wish that 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) were present now, in order that 
he might say a word for his correspon- 
dent who was murdered in doing his 
duty so bravely. 

The Blue Book teems with opinions 
expressed before the inquiry as to what 
ought to be the constitution of the 
desired Commission. There was a 
general opinion, clearly stated, that an 
inquiry would fail if not conducted, 
in the first instance, at all events, 
before Englishmen only, and after the 
safety of the lives and the property of 
the witnesses had been specially guaran- 
teed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
This is the general gist of the docu- 
ments upon this branch of the subject 
in the Blue Book. The predictions that 
there would be an indisposition to give 
evidence, except under the specified 
guarantees, are justified by the fact 
that before the Joint Commissioners, 
Consul General Fawcett and Regeb 
Pasha, not one witness gave evidence, 
although plenty offered to give evidence 
privately and were refused. In page 2, 
No. 4, in a letter from Mr. Wyndham 
to Lord Salisbury, dated April 3rd, 
this statement occurs— 


‘The Greek Vice Consul concludes by stating 
that nothing less than the presence of a Com- 
missioner, accompanied by force, can obtain 
particulars, owing to the terrorism which pre- 
vails.’’ 


A similar despatch, sent by post, was 
received on the 13th of April, No. 22, 
page 12, and there is another on page 
13. The next document I will refer to 
is on page 28, inclosure 5, No. 29, which 
is a mémotre upon the death of Mr. Ogle, 
written by Mr. Streit, Professor of Na- 
tional Law in the University of Athens. 
He states— 


“The man who had brought me the first in- 
formation concerning the whereabouts of Ogle 
during the afternoon, evening, and night, sub- 
sequent to the battle, had started for the village. 
I commissioned a very respectable person at 
Volo to try to bring him to me; this person re- 
turned saying that the peasant in question was 
afraid to come to Volo, but had given him the 
list of the names of the people who had seen 
Ogle during the time mentioned; but he had 
made him promise not to divulge them unless 
an adequate English military force could insure 
their safety. ‘The whole Consular body of Volo, 
the Correspondent of The Standard, and the 
Greek inhabitants of Volo are unanimously of 
opinion that an inquest might lead to a verifica- 
tion of the circumstances of the death of Ogle 
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by eye witnesses, if (1st) Turkish authorities 
were excluded; (2ndly) if the presence of an 
English force encouraged the witnesses to de- 
pose the truth; (3rdly) if the witnesses were 
carried away from Volo directly after the close 
of the inquest.”’ 


On page 29, you will find the reply of 
the Consuls to Hobart Pasha, who asked 
them to join him in investigating the 
case— 


‘“‘An inquest in the presence of Turkish 
officials, and without the necessary guarantee 
of the lives and fortunes of the witnesses, in the 
shape of an adequate English armed force, would 
turn out a mockery.” 


Mr. Streit’s mémotre concludes with these 
words— 


‘*Tt is considered probable that the murder 
was committed by order of some officer of 
superior rank ; that it would be very difficult to 
obtain satisfactory proof of the latter fact ; but 
that the murder would be easily exposed if the 
above-mentioned measures were resorted to. 
Lastly, that the Turks at Volo seem highly 
pleased that no demonstration of English mili- 
tary force has up to the present been the result 
of the Ogle affair.” 


To show how afraid people were of their 
names being mentioned, let me refer to 
page 30, No. 32, a letter, to which there 
is this postscript— 

“Pray take care that my name does not ap- 
pear; one must be under Turkish protection to 
know what fear means.” 


I know who the writer of that letter is. 
He is a resident in Volo; a man whose 
character is above suspicion. At 
page 36, there is an inclosure, No. 40— 


‘“‘T have been informed that in case of in- 
® Y 
quiry, the Grecks who happen to know any- 
thing will most likely be afraid to come for- 
ward and give evidence from fear of Turkish 
vindictiveness.”’ 


At page 38, there is a letter from Mr. 
Ogle, of Sevenoaks, to the Marquess of 
Salisbury, which states— 


“The result of the inquiry, conducted partly 
under the auspices of the Commander of the 
Turkish Forces in Thessaly, is not likely to be 
the conclusion of it, and the presence of the 
official has effectually scared witnesses away, 
and has not emboldened his lieutenant, 
Iskender Pasha, to appear as a witness. Until a 
preliminary investigation is made by English 
officials alone, and complete provision made for 
the safety of witnesses during the investigation 
and for some time after it, England will be 
baffled, and those who allow her to be so will be 
involved in consequences which even friends 
must deplore. Even amidst events the most 
momentous, it may be wise to meet a single in- 
cident with caution in view of its possible 
issues.” 
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He goes on to say, at page 39, No, 
in a letter dated the 17th of Mar. >, 


“ Personal and political bias, such as would 
be incompatible with personal honour and offi. 
cial integrity, has not been ascribed, I believe 
either to Mr. Blunt or to Mr. Fawcett. But 
what of the personal and political bias of Regeb 
Pasha? He is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Thessaly, and these are the Forces to 
which Mr. Ogle’s assassins are supposed to be- 
long. He himself, and his lieutenant, Iskender 
Pasha, have been publicly declared to be so cog- 
nizant of the subject of the inquiry, that they 
ought to have been called as material witnesses, 
He is probably the commanding officer of Major 
Reschid, who is distinctly denounced by John 
Elliott in his letter of the 8th of April (of 
which a copy has been forwarded to your Lord. 
ship), and is positively declared to have said to 
several bystanders that he would make the Cor. 
respondent Ogle’s sermons cost him very dear, 
Such is the personal and political bias of Regeb 
Pasha, and so well is it known, that it has been 
found impossible to induce Greek and Christian 
witnesses to enter into his presence. Their dis. 
trust is justified by the fact, reported in to-day’s 
journal, that three persons who had privately 
given information concerning the late Mr. 
Ogle’s movements on the 29th of March last 
have been sent to Athens, their lives having 
been threatened if they return to their villages. 
This fact indicates also the only procedure by 
means of which depositions can be obtained 
which have been hitherto withheld.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: At what page 
is that? 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON: At page 8. 
What is the consequence of not giving 
effect to these recommendations in the 
formation of the tribunal? Why, as I 
said before, that no witnesses at all 
came before Consul General Faweett. 
The Greek Consul, M. Zioti, writes to 
M. Delyanni at page 34, inclosure 37— 


‘‘T am told that every possible effort is being 
made to form the commission charged with the 
investigation into Ogle’s murder exclusively of 
persons favourable to the Turks.” 


A letter from Mr. Ogle to the Marquess 
of Salisbury, received May 7th, says— 


‘¢ Professor Streit writes (in his mémoire, at 
page 10) that he has seen two eye-witnesses of 
the murder of my son. I have telegraphed to 
M. Tricoupi, and he has telegraphed to me in 
reply that Professor Streit had addressed Con- 
sul General Fawcett in respect to these wit- 
nesses. I should have taken it as a matter of 
course that these witnesses would be summoned, 
protected effectually from Turkish officials, and 
examined in the first instance, at least, in pre- 
sence of British officials only. But the fact is 
that up to a very recent date they had not been 
examined, and they never were.”’ 


Mr. Ogle then goes on to say— 


“Hitherto the inquiry has been conducted as 
if intended to screen the Turks, and I must ur- 
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gently appeal to the Foreign Office if I care for 
fruth and justice. All these things justify my 
solicitude and my distrust of the Commission as 
hitherto constituted. The preliminary inquiries 
should surely be conducted by English officials 
only. The Turkish witnesses are intimidated 
py Turkish officials; much more the witnesses 
who are not of the same race as those officials, 
and are subject to their power.” 


Two battles took place at Macrinitza, 
one on Thursday, the 28th of March, 
and the other on Friday, the 29th; and 
the assertion of Mr. Fawcett is most 
distinct that Mr. Ogle was murdered on 
the evening of the 29th, as he was re- 
turning with the insurgents from the 
battle of Macrinitza. Perhaps I may 
here quote Mr. Fawcett’s statement as 
to the geographical position of the 
places I shall have occasion to men- 
tion— 

“Tn order to understand what follows, it is 
essentially necessary to have a knowledge of 
Volo and the neighbourhood, which I must 
therefore attempt to describe. Volo lies at the 
end of the bay of that name. Behind it, run- 
ning nearly north and south, is the range of 
Mount Pelion, with an elevation of nearly 4,000 
feet. Between the sea and the mountains there 
is a fertile plain about two miles and a-half 
wide, covered with olive and other fruit trees. 
Looking at the mountains behind Volo from the 
sea three villages are seen, the lowest or centre 
one being Eski or Old Volo; a little to the 
right, and higher up, is Portaria; to the left, 
perched on the steep face of the mountain, and 
higher up than either, is Macrinitza. This last 
village from top to bottom is nearly a mile long, 
and its streets are almost perpendicular.” 


I will now refer to the Report itself, at 
page 40, and before doing so, I should 
like to explain that I do not blame Her 
Majesty’s Government for their action 
in this matter. If difficulties were 
thrown in the way of eliciting the truth, 
they were due, in the first instance, to 
the instructions which were given by Sir 
Austen Layard to Mr. Fawcett ; and, in 
the second place, to a too rigid construc- 
tion placed on those instructions by Mr. 
Fawcett. Mr. Blunt had already taken 
certain depositions which were submitted 
to Mr. Fawcett, and appended to his 
Report. The second Commission con- 
sisted of Mr. Fawcett, and Regeb Pasha, 
the commander of the Forces in Thessaly. 
I do not wish to impute any blame where 
it is not due, and I will at once give 
Regeb credit for his humanity. He 
commanded the Turkish troops at the 
first battle at Macrinitza, and because 
he spared the prisoners, and did not 
commit atrocities, was accused of having 
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taken a bribe, and great dissatisfaction 
was expressed with him. Reschid Pasha, 
who commanded in the second battle of 
Macrinitza, carried out a very different 
system, and determining that he should 
not be accused of humanity, he treated 
the conquered peasants with the greatest 
inhumanity and cruelty. At page 40, 
Mr. Fawcett states— 


“T saw the Greek Consul and other persons 
in the place, who stated that there were indi- 
viduals who could give valuable evidence as to 
the alleged assassination of Mr. Ogle, but also 
were afraid to do so lest they should be after- 
wards punished or maltreated by the Ottoman 
authorities. The Greek Consul further stated 
that these people required a guarantee that they 
would not be molested from the British Govern- 
ment, and also that they were prepared to give 
me information in private as to the matter. I 
informed him that I did not see how it was pos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to give any 
such guarantee, and that I had no instructions 
to give any.”’ 


But Mr. Fawcett did not telegraph to 
ask if he might give such a guarantee. 
There is no sign in his Report that he 
wanted to give such a guarantee, or that 
he asked the permission of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.to do so. I may 
here mention that Hobart Pasha and 
the Caimacam of Volo had also refused 
to give such a guarantee on behalf of 
the Turkish Government, as appears from 
page 17— 

‘‘ After the despatch of the English Consul’s 
note, Hobart Pasha went to him, accompanied 
by the Caimacam, and proposed to have the 
matter of Mr. Ogle’s murder inquired into by 
the Consular body, assisted by the Turkish 
authorities. Mr. Suter answered that he could 
not take any steps until the Turkish Govern- 
ment had guaranteed to the English Govern- 
ment the lives and goods of the witnesses. As 
Hobart Pasha and the Caimacam replied that 
they could not grant such a guarantee, the 
matter dropped.”’ 


There was thus a distinct refusal on the 
part of the Turkish authorities to give a 
guarantee, and a distinct refusal on the 
part of the English authorities. Mr. 
Fawcett then goes on to say— 


‘“‘ For the second request, I informed him that 
I was officially here on a mixed Commission of 
English and Ottoman authorities to investigate 
the circumstances connected with Mr. Ogle’s 
death, and that any information given to me 
privately could not form part of any Report I 
might make. But I told him that I would most 


earnestly impress on the Mutessarif at once to 
proclaim in the most solemn manner that all 
persons who could give any evidence at the 
coming sittings might do so in perfect safety, 
and that no harm should come to them.” 
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On page 59 will be found the Proclama- 
tion, which was issued in the following 
words— 


“In connection with Mr. Ogle, The Times 
Correspondent, killed in the last battle of Ma- 
crinitza, any person having information of any 
kind, may freely and fearlessly appear and give 
evidence before the Commission of Inquiry 
sitting at the back house of Dorotheus, from 
3 o’clock to-morrow, and thenceforth.” 


But the Caimacam had been two days 
before this to Macrinitza and warned 
the villagers of the consequence of giving 
evidence, as I am informed privately ; 
and it is a fact which I hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take into con- 
sideration. Well, this afiche was put up 
in Greek and Turkish, and the Greek 
Consul having been informed of it, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at what Mr. 
Fawcett had done. But though he ex- 
pressed satisfaction, he did not say that 
he considered that all had been done 
that was necessary, nor did he in any 
way modify what he had said before as 
to the necessity for a Government gua- 
rantee of the witnesses’ safety. What 
followed? Mr. Fawcett says— 


‘‘On the following morning, Regeb Pasha 
arrived from Larissa in time to attend the 
meeting. The Greek Consul, the Italian Con- 
sul, and others interested, were present. We 
waited a long time, but no witnesses cante. I 
then proposed to Regeb Pasha, to which he gave 
his cordial assent, to put out the next day 
(Saturday) a further and stronger notice, in 
which the Pasha and myself gave our solemn 
personal assurance (parole d’ honneur) that in no 
case should anyone suffer for any evidence they 
might give.” 


The following is the stronger Proclama- 
tion which was issued— 


‘His Excellency Regeb Pasha, Governor of 
Thessaly, and Mr. Fawcett, Consul General in 
Turkey for England, the two Commissioners 
named by His Majesty the Sultan and Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of England to inquire into the 
cause of the lamentable death of the late Mr. 
Ogle, give public notice to all whom it may 
concern that everyone who can give any evidence 
concerning the circumstances under which Mr. 
Ogle met his death, is invited to come towards 
morning at 10 o’clock to the House of the Consul 
General, where the Commission sits. The two 
Commissioners give their solemn assurance 
(parole @’ honneur) that everyone is perfectly free 
to come, and that no one on any account will be 
in any case molested or persecuted for any evi- 
dence he may have given to the said Commis- 
sion.’ 


That last sentence is important. It was, 
no doubt, not intended to bear the con- 
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struction which the villagers put on it 
It guarantees that the witnesses will not 
be persecuted for the evidence they ma 
give; but it was not understood by the 
persons to whom it was addressed as g 
guarantee of immunity from perse- 
cution or molestation as insurgents, 
The next day, Mr. Fawcett says, he 
ascended the mountain and visited the 
scenes of the conflict, the three villages 
of Macrinitza, Portaria, and Eski Volo, 
and the exact place where the body of 
Mr. Ogle was found. He took with him 
Hassan, the cavass, who found the body, 
to point out the localities. He speaks 
of the exact place where the body of 
Mr. Ogle was found; but there is no 
proof in the whole of this book that the 
exact spot where the body of Mr. Ogle 
was found is known to: this moment. 
Hassan asserts that he found it in a 
particular place ; but his assertion is not 
corroborated, although there were plenty 
of people with him at the time that he 
asserts that he found the body ; but not 
one of them being called, I say it is not 
proved where the body was found :— 


“The next day, Sunday, the 5th of May, 
another meeting was held, but no witnesses 
appeared. Mr. Fitzgerald, the Correspondent 
of The Standard, was present, and also the Greek 
Consul. These gentlemen said they had wit- 
nesses, but they would not come forward. I 
pointed out that already two witnesses had been 
examined from the village, and Regeb Pasha 
and myself having pledged our words, these 
people could have no excuse for keeping away. 
We adjourned till the next day, in the hope of 
their coming.”’ 


Then the last meeting was held; but, 
as before, no evidence was produced. 
The next thing Mr. Fawcett did was to 
consider his Report with Regeb Pasha; 
and if hon. Members will refer to page 
48, they will see Mr. Fawcett says, he is 


“firmly persuaded that Mr. Ogle met his 
death among the fugitive insurgents on the hill- 
side, on Friday, the 29th of March.” 


He says one person from Macrinitza gave 
evidence, and another from Portaria. I 
will comment on that evidence, and 
show that where it is to the point it is 
utterly untrustworthy. Mr. Fawcett 
goes on to say— 


“Nothing could be stronger than the assu- 
rances of safety Regeb Pasha and myself gave, 
and I have come to the conclusion that no more 
evidence was forthcoming, simply because none 
existed.”’ 


That was an infamous conclusion under 
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the circumstances, and I will shortly 
show why there was no more evidence 
forthcoming, though plenty existed. 
I will prove that there was good 
reason why the witnesses should be 
afraid to come forward and give evi- 
dence. ‘The first Commission was com- 
posed of Mr. Blunt and Regeb Pasha, 
who commanded the very Forces which 
had been destroying and burning 
the villages where these poor people 
lived. Mr. Blunt was considered, rightly 
or wrongly, to be more Turkish than the 
Turks. ‘The second Commission was 
composed of Mr. Fawcett, who was also 
a well-known philo-Turk. I do not say 
that Mr. Fawcett is unfairly partial to 
them; but everyone who knows him 
knows that he is a great lover of the 
Turks. He is almost as well known for 
his love of everything Turkish as the 
new Commissioner to Roumelia, the hon. 
Member for Christchurch (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff). The room where the Com- 
mission met was guarded by Turkish 
sentries ; in the vestibule were Regeb’s 
Turkish attendants, zaptiehs, Turkish 
soldiers, and others whom these poor 
people had good reason to fear, through 
whom they would have torun the gaunt- 
let in coming in to give evidence, and 
who might well be expected to remember 
them and make them suffer after the 
Commission ended. Beside this, there 
isa general fear in the East of testify- 
ing to a murder or to the discovery of a 
body, for fear of being accused of com- 
plicity in the crime. Great endeavours 
had been made to keep the matter se- 
cret. In a despatch sent home by the 
Greek Consul, he says— 

“The Mutessariff of Larissa has been here 
(Volo) for the last two days. His object here 
is to obtain information as to the proceedings at 
Macrinitza. To judge by what he has effected 
so far, one would be inclined to think that his 
real object is to muster witnesses against the 
charge—to deny the facts stated, as the custom 
isin Turkey. Efforts are also being made to 
prove, in uniformity with the Ottoman allega- 
tion, that Ogle was killed in the course of the 
battle. ‘The local authorities will have no diffi- 
culty in producing similar evidence. I am told 
that every possible effort is being also made to 
form the Commission charged with the investi- 
gation into Ogle’s murder exclusively of persons 
favourable to the Turks,” 


The people understood why all these 
precautions were taken, and they were 
not stupid enough to run their heads into 
the noose prepared for them. I am told 
that in Thessaly, when a Christian has 
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been murdered, it is the custom to im- 
prison first the informer who gives no- 
tice of the murder, and, next, all the re- 
latives of the murdered man. Two days 
before Mr. Fawcett’s second Proclama- 
tion, the Caimacam of Volo had gone 
to Macrinitza and warned the villagers 
of the consequences of giving evi- 
dence. Guarantees of safety to the 
witnesses had been refused both by 
the English and Turkish Governments, 
and evidence was refused to be taken 
in private. And all this time the insur- 
rection was still going on. After the 
battle of Macrinitza, a telegram from 
The Times Correspondent, dated Volo, 
31st March, and published in Zhe Times, 
April 4th, states— 

‘‘Men, women, and children too, have been 
massacred at Macrinitza and Portario. Names 
of several are given, as Constantino Zanilieri, 
aged 65; C. Carvonaris, 70; N. Balambani, 75; 
Caterina Zitgonali, 45; George Valanages, 70.” 
The captain and officers of an Italian 
iron-clad also visited Macrinitza, and 
can bear testimony to the murders and 
shocking outrages committed there. 
As late as May 19th The Times 
Correspondent mentions skirmishes be- 
tween Turkish soldiers and the pea- 
santry of Pelion, whom the former 
were endeavouring to rob of their flocks. 
I think, therefore, I am justified in say- 
ing that at the time of the inquiry the 
insurrection was still going on, and that 
the witnesses would be either insurgents 
themselves, or people who sympathized 
with the insurgents, and who would 
render themselves liable to considerable 
danger by giving evidence. To get 
people to come forward, we ought to 
have assured them that they should not 
be molested, not for giving evidencethere, 
but for being there at all. Besides, the 
word of Mr. Fawcett and Regeb Pasha 
would never induce Greek Christians to 
testify against Turks in a matter where, 
rightly or wrongly, grave suspicion was 
afloat against Amoosh Aga, the Chief 
of the Police of Thessaly. I would ask 
the House to listen while I tell them 
who Amoosh Aga is. He is a noto- 
rious brigand, who was imprisoned for 
his crimes ; but, being released, after the 
manner of the Turks, he was made Chief 
of the Police of Thessaly. This man is 
a worthy comrade for Chefket Pasha, 
and has been guilty of murder, rape, 
torture, burning, and outrages of an 
unspeakable character. In March, when 
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Mr. Ogle was Visiting Bulgarini—as de- 
tailed in Zhe Times of April 4th, in the 
last letter but one which was printed, but 
not the last one which was received by 
that journal from Mr. Ogle—he was 
informed by the people of the place that 
some time before his arrival— 


‘“‘ A number of women and children were shut 
up in two houses to serve the brutal lusts of the 
troops, who came in scores to debauch them, 
and not to debauch them only, but to beat and 
kick them, to tyrannize over them, and to out- 
rage the very laws of nature, so that the place 
rang with their screams and with the brutal 
laughter of the fiends who revelled in those 
orgies.” 


A week before Mr. Ogle’s visit the Bri- 
tish Commissioner, Mr. Longworth, was 
there, and examined the people in the 
same house. They told him they were 
contented, and said nothing of these 
outrages. Why? They feared to tell 
the truth, because, as they informed 
Mr. Ogle, Amoosh Aga and the 
Caimacam were in the room. And 
Amoosh Aga had previously sent a 
corporal to warn them, ‘that if anyone 
should saya word against the authorities, 
he shouldnot escape.”’ Aftertheskirmish 
at Konkonrava—a neighbouring village 
—on February 27th and on February 
28th, Amoosh Aga sent a letter to the 
people of Bulgarini, telling them to send 
ten of their principal men to do homage, 
and that if they did so his soldiers 
should not enter their village. Having 
committed no crime, and taken no part 
in the insurrection, they willingly com- 

lied, and set out the next day—lst of 
farch. They were seized by Amoosh 
Aga and his men, and brought to a spot 
between Bulgarini and Agia. Shep- 
herdsstood watching on the hills above— 


‘‘ The bugles sounded the halt, and here, by a 
brook, the wretched men were hacked almost to 
pieces by these cruel murderers. The bodies 
were then piled up like a row of wood, a row 
with feet this way, a row with feet that way, 
and branches, which had been placed beneath 
them, fired. The fire did not do its work com- 
pletely enough to hide the crime, and when Mr. 
Longworth passed he saw the burned and black- 
ened corpses ;”’ 


while Mr. Ogle, a week later, saw 
traces of the dreadful crime. Madame 
Zabanski, on page 54, speaks of Mr. 
Ogle’s interview with Amoosh Aga, and 
relates how he upbraided him with his 
brutality, how Amoosh Aga first denied 
and then confessed that it was true, and 
prayed Mr. Ogle not to publish the out- 
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rages, and how Mr. Ogle refused to 
conceal them. Mr. Ogle said— 

“T have come to discover the truth; had I 

found that you had done no wrong, I should 
have written so; but, having been a witness to 
your crimes, I shall write about them, and 
everyone shall know them. Take care not to 
do such things again, for, if you do, I shall 
hear of them, and I will make them universally 
known.” 
In consequence of all this, Mr. Ogle felt 
certain that Amoosh Aga would some 
time or other make him suffer for what 
he had done. He said, on the day of 
his departure for Macrinitza—“ I‘ am 
sure Amoosh Aga will kill me, or will set 
someone to kill me.” I think I haye 
said enough to show who Amoosh Aga 
was. No doubt, Mr. Faweett’s and 
Regeb Pasha’s promise would not be 
violated as long as they were on the spot. 
But Mr. Fawcett, it was well known, 
was leaving in a few days. Regeb 
Pasha was a General, and liable to 
be ordered away at any moment; but 
Amoosh Aga would remain, and who was 
to protect these poor people from his 
vengeance? They felt the full force of 
this, and it caused them to write under 
the Proclamation, in the night— 

‘Turks, we know you! you shall not entrap 
us! Englishmen, assure us of safety, and we 
will give evidence! ‘Slaves.’ ”’ 


That their fears were fully justified was 
proved by the event. I read, in Zhe 
Standard of the 13th of May— 


‘‘Tt has been found necessary to send away 
three persons with their children who had pri- 
vately given information concerning Mr. Ogle’s 
movements on the 29th of March. They have 
been sent to Athens, their lives having been 
threatened if they return to the village. One 
was a woman whose husband had been killed 
by the Basi-Bazouks of Amoosh Aga.” 


I have now shown that there was evi- 
dence offered which was not received; 
and I will now refer to the three find- 
ings of Mr. Fawcett, which were as 
follows :— 

“Ist. That C. C. Ogle met his death by a gun- 
shot or bayonet wound, on Friday afternoon, 
the 29th of March, whilst retreating with the 
insurgents after the second battle of Macrinitza. 
2. That he was afterwards mutilated, his head 
being cut off by Turkish soldiers.” 


Probably, in my opinion, to be taken as 
a proof of the murdered man’s identity 
to the person who ordered the murder. 

*3. That his great imprudence made it ex- 


tremely probable that some casualty would hap- 
pen to him.” 
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Now, Sir, I say there is no evidence at 
all to show that Mr. Ogle met his death 
on the 29th of March, while retreating 
with the insurgents; but there is a large 
amount of evidence that he met his 
death the morning after the battle, when 
be could not be accused of taking part 
with the insurgents, or being guilty 
of any imprudence. All the deposi- 
tions, which are to be found in the 
Blue Book, were taken before Mr. 
Blunt, and not before Mr. Faweett. 

These depositions—with the exception, 
= told, of that of Pericles Mitrianos 
—were not upon oath.]| What do the 
depositions amount to? In the first 
place, none of the Turkish authorities 
were examined, and, therefore, they 
could not be cross-examined. Nobody 
is examined who can prove anything; 
such evidence as there is, is, as Mr, 
Fawcett himself admits, in part hearsay, 
in great part, as I can show, unworthy 
of credit; while Mr. Fawcett allows that 
much of it is irrelevant. What is the 
first deposition which I shall allude to? 
It is that of M. Zabanski. He simply 
proves that Mr. Ogle was unarmed and 
on foot, and nothing else of importance. 
The second is that of Hassan, the Cavass 
of the Italian Consulate at Volo. This 
man was the main witness; but his 
evidence is entirely uncorroborated. He 
asserts that he found the body, but he 
could not remember what day he found 
it on a month afterwards. He was with 
a muleteer, Akilleas Kaffeggi, and a 
Christian of Volo, Nicolas Kazamias, as 
well as with two other Voliotes, whose 
names he forgets. He says that when 
he found the body they were all toge- 
gether, yet not one of the others is 
called, and not one word of his evi- 
dence is substantiated. They were, says 
Hassan, followed by five other men of 
Portaria and Macrinitza. There were 
other bodies of insurgents and villagers 
lower down, and there was also another 
headless corpse, appearing from its 
clothes to be that of a foreigner. Akil- 
leas and his companions raised the body 
and carried it away. Thus, there were 
10 persons present, some of whom are 
named; but none of them were examined 
in support of this man’s evidence. Why 
was this, if not because it was feared 
that the other men would be unable 
to corroborate his story? Hassan is 
a member of a secret society called 
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tical Turks; and I am informed, on 
good authority, that he was in constant 
secret communication with Regeb Pasha. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Zhe Standard, gave 
me this information, and he most kindly 
authorized me to give hisname. The 
next witness was Hussein Aga Haggi 
Matou. To this witness was confided 
the task of making public Mr. Ogle’s 
passport, so that no Turk engaged in 
the battle might be connected with its 
discovery and called. The soldiers who 
brought the passport to the Pashas who 
gave it to Hussein Aga were not called. 
Then came Kostaki Markidi, who could 
only prove that Hussein Aga showed 
him the passport. Next was Jacob 
Vianelli, who is supposed to be an im- 
portant witness ; but who proves nothing 
material, and contradicts himself in such 
a manner as to render his testimony ab- 
solutely worthless. In a letter, which I 
will show privately to any hon. Member 
who would like to see it, I am informed 
that this man admitted to the writer 
that he was in the habit of sending false 
news for money to a Vienna journal. 
He confessed his fault, and promised 
not to repeat it. «Let me call to the 
notice of the House the evidence of this 
man with regard to the permission of 
Hobart Pasha for him to go through the 
Turkish lines, about which he is cross- 
examined. He said, first, he gave it up 
to Iskender Pasha and had not got it. 
Then, when asked how he got back 
through the lines without it, he says he 
received it back and has it at home, and 
promises to bring it next day. The 
next day he comes without it, but says 
it is not material, and gives a verbal ac- 
count of its contents. He again pro- 
mises to produce it, but never does so. 
I heard of this man in Volo, when I was 
there last autumn, long before this 
affair, and was warned of his untrust- 
worthy character. Sir, this man’s testi- 
mony Mr. Faweett considered important ; 
but I say without hesitation that it is 
not to be believed. The next witness, 
Maulusurf, proves nothing, except that 
he read Mr. Ogle’s passport; while the 
next one, Athanasion, proves no more. 
Pericles Mitrianos’ deposition comes 


next, and I am glad that the Solicitor 
General is here to judge of the value of 
his testimony. He asserts, first, that he, 
being concealed, saw ‘‘ towards the de- 
cline of the day ”—that is, in an indis- 
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wards Macrinitza.’”’ He says the head 
had short hair, like his own, in fact ; but 
he cannot well recollect about it. The 
hair was fair, but he could not well re- 
member, as it was bloody. There wasa 
moustache, but he cannot say whether 
there was a beard or not, the head was 
so bloody. Sir, a head upon a bayonet 
was not an uncommon sight in those 
days upon Pelion. There is nothing to 
show even that it was unlike the head 
of any Thessalian peasant. The hair 
was like Mitrianos’ ownin length. Asto 
its colour, he cannot depose. Well, I say 
such evidence proves nothing at all, and 
is not worth the paper it is written on ; 
and Mr. Blunt actually stopped the cross- 
examination of this witness who, on the 
authority of Mr. Fitzgerald, I state, was 
procured for Regeb Pasha by Hassan, 
and instructed by him. After giving 
his evidence, he went to Mr. Borrell’s 
house and asked for a reward. They 
asked, what do you want a reward for? 
He answered—‘‘ Why, have I not given 
evidence to please the friends of Mr. 
Ogle?” They told him he was quite mis- 
taken, and he replied—‘‘ At any rate, I 
said what Hassan told me tosay.” Yet 
great importance is given to this witness 
in Mr. Fawecett’s Report. The evidence 
of Tzocanos proves nothing. He says he 
had never seen Mr. Ogle, but he saw a 
Frank riding on horseback on Friday ; 
while Mr. Ogle is proved clearly in the 
depositions to have had no horse, so 
that the only.thing he proves is that he 
knows nothing at all about the matter. 
Now, I come to page 51, the evidence 
of Dr. Diomedis, of Portaria, on whose 
evidence Mr. Fawcett strongly relies. He 
says—‘‘ The evidence of Diomedis is re- 
markable, though it is hearsay evidence.” 
This Dr. Diomedis, after some uncor- 
roborated evidence, supposes that Mr. 
Ogle was killed on Friday, and that he 
could not have slept at Macrinitza; be- 
cause witness’s sister and sister-in-law, 
at whose houses he had sometimes passed 
the night, had left the place and shut up 
their houses. That was no proof at all 
that Mr. Ogle did not sleep in some 
other house, or, as a Correspondent must 
often do, d la belle étoile. At page 43 
of the Report, we are told that— 


‘“*Not long before his death he got into a 
brawl with some soldiers, and was arrested, and 
brought to the Konak, and liberated with a 
caution to be more prudent.”’ 


Mr. Fitzgerald, in his evidence on page 
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50 of the Report, explains this affa; 
and says that Mr. Ogle told him that 
on hearing the firing of muskets, he 
went out to see what was going on. He 
met some Turkish soldiers and followed 
them. As they advanced they saw some 
men who took refuge in some houses 
and closed the doors. The officer who 
commanded tlie soldiers caused them to 
surround the houses. They then, with 
Mr. Ogle, approached the first house 
knocked at the door, and the men 
opened it. Assome soldiers ill-used one 
of the men, Mr. Ogle intervened, when 
the officer asked him what business he 
had to doso? But, as Mr. Ogle could 
speak no Turkish, and the officer no 
Greek, Mr. Ogle was arrested and taken 
to the Konak, to the Caimacam, who at 
once set him at liberty. Thus, what 
was really only a misunderstanding was 
magnified into a brawl. Mr. Fitzgerald 
states that the Wednesday before the 
battle, Mr. Ogle intended to set out for 
England on very important private 
affairs. Was it likely that in the midst 
of the insurrection, a spy, a revolutionary 
agent, would leave and go to England 
on private business? I should here like 
to quote Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement with 
regard to what Mr. Fawcett says at page 
41. He says— 


“Mr. Fawcett is decidedly in error in stating 
that I was misled by peasants of Drakhia, who 
imagined it was Mr. Ogle who passed the night 
in their village. I was from the first of opinion 
that most of the circumstantial evidence was due 
to the confusion of Mr. Souta’s movements with 
Mr. Ogle’s. I distinctly repudiate being in any 
manner a representative of Mr. Ogle’s friends, 
beyond sympathizing with them in their grief at 
his loss. They entertained opinions I did not 
entirely share, and for which I cannot be held 
responsible. My admission to Mr. Fawcett was 
that, without satisfactory evidence to the con- 
trary, I should be constrained to admit that Mr. 
Ogle was killed on the Friday; but that I knew 
other evidence was in existence.”’ 


This is from a private statement, but 
which I am willing to show any hon. 
Gentleman. In conclusion, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says— 


‘‘T may say that from the very first inception 
of the inquiry under Mr. Blunt to the last lines 
of the Report by Mr. Fawcett, the intention to 
screen the Turkish authorities is evident 
throughout. The impression on myself, obliged 
to be present on the inquiry, was painful, for I 
felt that a prostitution of the British name was 
going on. It would have been better that no 
inquiry at all should have taken place.” 


That is the opinion of a gentleman who 
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was clearly only interested so far as the 
ends of justice were concerned. Next 
comes the evidence of Kantargi, which 
roves nothing, while I may say the 
game of Ismail Effendi’s. Then the evi- 
dence of Sakellarides speaks to the 
ort only, while that of Madame 
passp ys 
Yabanski shows that Mr. Ogle had pre- 
viously been frequently followed by 
Ghegas, and also by a man supposed to 
have been an Armenian doctor. It 
shows that he asked the Caimacam of 
Volo for an escort to Bulgarini, which 
was not the action of a spy or a traitor, 
and, by an arrangement made by the 
Caimacam, got one. It shows that he 
remonstrated with Amoosh Aga for 
committing gross atrocities, and that 
Amoosh Aga had an enmity against him 
for doing so. It also shows that Mr. 
Ogle wrote a playful letter to Hobart 
Pasha, which is the only foundation for 
the assertion in the Report that Mr. 
Ogle set the authorities at defiance and 
insulted them. I have the authority of 
Mr. Ogle’s nearest relatives in the world 
forsaying that Hobart Pasha thoroughly 
understood the letter as a joke, and that 
he has since written to Mr. Ogle, of 
Sevenoaks, speaking of the deceased in 
terms of the highest commendation. 
Then, evidence was not only refused but 
suppressed. The man who bought Mr. 
Ogle’s pocket-book from a Turkish 
officer was never examined, and the man 
who was found with his stick was never 
examined. Then, again, at page 59, 
you have a letter signed Emin Bey, 
which purports to give a description of 
Mr. Ogle. But the description is not a 
correct one, and such as it is, it was 
wrung from the man who gave it—a 
prisoner—while he was in the jail at 
Larissa. I am told that there is evi- 
dence to substantiate this statement. 
Then, there is the discrepancy in the 
medical evidence, which shows some 
inattention; but, in any case, whether 
the wound which caused the death of 
Mr. Ogle was caused by gun or by sword, 
itis quite clear that the death, accord- 
ing to the medical evidence, took place 
at close quarters, and not by accident, 
or by a dropping fire when the in- 
surgents were in retreat. I will only 
refer to one more document—that at 
page 60—merely to mention that it is 
another memorandum not signed, and 
proving no more than the one I have 
quoted. 
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I have now shown what has not been 
proved, and that evidence has been re- 
fused. I will now show what can be 
proved. What can be proved, if another 
inquiry shall be issued, is, that in the first 
place, Mr. Ogle was not a spy; that he 
was not in constant communication 
with the Greek Committees at Athens; 
that he did not come over the frontier 
with the insurgents; that he did not set 
the authorities at defiance and insult 
them, although such a statement was 
made in the Report; that he did not 
get into a brawl as stated by Mr. 
Fawcett; and that he did not meet with 
his death on Friday afternoon while 
retreating with the insurgents. I cannot, 
unfortunately, give the names of the 
witnesses who can prove these things; 
but I can show them to any hon. Gentle- 
man who wishes to see them, and they 
have been already submitted to Lord 
Tenterden. These witnesses can prove 
that Mr. Ogle, on the 29th of March, 
after the capture of the first line of the 
insurgent’s defence by the Turks, left 
the battle-field with A. and B. In the 
afternoon of Friday, when the insurgents 
were in general retreat, Mr. Ogle was 
seen near the church at Macrinitza 
talking to ©. That makes three wit- 
nesses who had seen him after the 
battle. Towards sunset on the same 
day—Friday, March 29th—at the time 
when he was supposed to be killed, he 
is spoken to at Lukopetra, the wolf rock, 
whither he had come from Portaria, to 
which village he had conducted some 
poor women and children from Bul- 
garini, whom he met at 2 o’clock, 
after the battle of Macrinitza, for safety, 
and about whom he wrote, as I have 
already mentioned, to a friend, asking 
him to take care of them. Heis spoken 
to here by D. E. F. G. and H., besides 
many others whose names I do not know. 
That makes eight witnesses to Mr. Ogle’s 
movements. That same night—Friday— 
he slept with many fugitive villagers in 
the open air, on this same shoulder of 
Pelion called Lukopetra ; whereas Mr. 
Fawcett says he was murdered that 
afternoon. On Saturday morning very 
early, on the 30th of March, Mr. Ogle 
was on his way to Macrinitza from 
Lukopetra, with the object, as he told 
witnesses, of seeing the Pasha, and 
endeavouring to induce him to stop the 
pillage of the hamlet; and it was while 
on this philanthropic errand that he was 
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killed. Witnesses can be produced who 
depose as follows :—A man of Macrinitza 
named K., with another man of the 
same place named L., was returning to 
Macrinitza on the Friday evening. They 
saw some Turkish soldiers coming down 
the hill, and hid themselves, spending 
the whole night on the spot. About an 
hour before daybreak on Saturday morn- 
ing, Mr. Ogle, whom they knew, passed 
them going towards Macrinitza along 
an ascending path. This is Saturday 
morning, a dayafter Mr. Fawcett declares 
that he was killed. At the top of this 
path was a rock upon which K. states 
that they saw three Turks on one side 
and six on the other. As Mr. Ogle 
passed, they rolled three large stones 
down on him but missed him. Then the 
Turks came down, fell on him, assassi- 
nated him, impaled his head on a bayonet, 
and set off towards Macrinitza. K. 
and L., coming forward to see more 
clearly, were fired on by the Turks. 
L. was killed and K. escaped by flight. 
The body of L. is probably that alluded 
to in Streit’s mémoire. That makes ten 
witnesses; the eleventh is M., of a vil- 
lage on Pelion, who declares that he was 
sent early on Saturday morning, the 
30th of March, from Lukopetra by way 
of Portaria to try to enter Macrinitza to 
get a bag containing documents which 
was hidden in another person’s house. 
All the names are in my possession. 
Between Portaria and Macrinitza he saw 
Mr. Ogle, whom he knew well, having 
acted as guide to him the day before, 
going on ahead towards Macrinitza. He 
correctly describes Mr. Ogle’s dress—and 
I may here remind the House that there 
was no satisfactory description of Mr. 
Ogle given by any witness before the 
Commissioners. He lost sight of him 
for amoment owing to a winding of the 
path, and next saw him amongst 8 or 10 
Turkish soldiers. He saw them strike 
him with a sword or bayonet. The wit- 
ness then took to flight, and was fired 
on, but missed. These witnesses are 
corroborated by two others, a woman 
and a boy, mentioned in Streit’s mémoire, 
which is generally well worthy of atten- 
tion. Mr. Streit says— 

“On Saturday, 26th April, two witnesses 
were brought to me—an old woman and her 
son—inhabitants of the village of Macrinitza ; 
to the best of my memory, these folks assert 
that they were present at the time when, on 
Saturday, the 30th of March, in the morning, 
Mr. Ogle was passing through the ravine be- 
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tween Portaria and Macrinitza to 

latter village, with the intenbice: capes 
the witnesses, of negotiating for the stoppage of 
pillage and massacres. They told me that they 
saw him followed at a distance by some Turkish 
soldiers ; that they themselves were afraid and 
hid behind some trees ; that Ogle perceived that 
he was being followed and turned round; that 
the soldiers approached, killed him, unarmed ag 
he was, by a shot from a gun, and thrust from 
a bayonet, that they also killed a peasant who 
was near him (probably L.) ; ‘ that they cut off 
the heads of the two murdered men after hayine 
searched and rifled them; that they afterwards 
threw away the head of the peasant ; that they 
impaled Ogle’s head on a bayonet through the 
mouth, and set off in the direction of Macrinitza 
and the Turkish camp.’ ” 

This makes three sets. of witnesses who 
independently witnessed the death of 
Mr. Ogle on that Saturday morning, the 
30th of March. These witnesses had 
been also mentioned to me quite inde- 
pendently some time before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Faweett’s Report by a gen- 
tleman of Volo, who had seen enough of 
Turkish conduct to desire his name to 
be concealed. I knew him in Athens, 
and I know his brother was murdered by 
Turks. A Greek called Ephthemethes, 
who had been to America and become 
an American subject, and on his return 
to Thessaly had taken a farm from 
Abram Pasha, the Khedive’s banker, 
near Larissa, and to protect whom and 
to convey him to his country, an Ame- 
rican man-of-war, Zhe Marion, came from 
Smyrna to Volo harbour, told my 
informant on board the steamer bound 
from Volo to Athens, that he knew a 
woman and a youth who saw Mr. Ogle 
murdered by 10 Turkish soldiers. 

Mr. HAYTER: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber say if they were regular or irregular 
soldiers ? 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON : I cannot say 
with certainty, but I think they were 
irregulars. These witnesses, and pro- 
bably many others, would have testified 
before the Committee had the Govern- 
ment guaranteed their safety, and I firmly 
believe that they will do so now under 
the same conditions. A mixed Commis- 
sion has failed, and therefore I ask that 
a new Commission shall be appointed of 
Englishmen only. The present would 
be a very good opportunity to show the 
Turks that we mean to enforce the safety 
of the lives of our subjects now that we 
are responsible for the good government 
of ms Having undertaken that 
responsibility, are we to begin by allow- 
ing the murder of one of our own com- 
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atriots to remain unpunished, nay, 
screened, as I believe it has been in the 
most disgraceful way, intentionally or 
unintentionally? Better, far better, for 
the prestige of England and for the safety 
of the lives of British subjects residing 
in the East, that an inquiry had never 
taken place, than that such a travesty of 
‘ustice had been allowed. I will read 
the following copy of a letter which, 
after setting forth the evidence I have 
quoted and other evidence, says— 


“The evidence here set forth with the names 
of the witnesses is contained in a letter written 
in Greek by a person, whose name is given, to 
Mr. X., of Volo, and translated into French by 
afriend of his. Both letters will be placed in 
the hands of Lord Tenterden, if his Lordship 
should desire to have them in his custody. It 
is asserted that several persons, whose names are 
not given, can corroborate various parts of the 
evidence. We have the best authority for saying 
that every refugee, every person who knew any- 
thing about the late Mr. Ogle’s case, has been 
examined by the right hon. Charilaus Tricoupi 
at his own house at Athens, and that, in the opi- 
nion of that gentleman, link by link, a complete 
chain of evidence has been formed.”’ 


Hon. Gentlemen know what weight is 
to be attached to such a statement from 
M. Tricoupi. I say I believe in the 
assertions of these witnesses, and corro- 
borated as they are one by another, they 
carry conviction to my mind. I do not 
guarantee their truth—it would be very 
wrong of me to pretend to do so—but I 
demand that they shall be examined, and 
that their evidence shall be taken for 
what itis worth. But this can only be 
done under a guarantee that they shall 
be safe while they are giving evidence, 
and that, after giving it, they shall be 
removed to a place of safety, and this 
can only be done in the presence of an 
English Commissioner. There is a pre- 
cedent for taking more notice of this 
case than has yet been taken. Hon. 
Members may remember the circum- 
stances which attended the murder of 
Mr. Bowlby, Zhe Times Correspondent, 
and some other Englishmen, in 1860, 
by the Chinese. A full account of it 
will be found in Zhe Annual Regis- 
tr, 1860. At that time the lives and 
property of Englishmen were apparently 
valued more highly by the English Go- 
vernment. The Karl of Elgin deemed 
it his duty to take notice of Mr. Bowlby’s 
high qualities in these terms— 


“Mr. Bowlby was the Correspondent of The 
Times. I deplore his loss, not only because he 
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was a highly-accomplished and well-informed 
gentleman, but also because from the liberal and 
conscientious spirit in which he addressed him- 
self to the singularly complicated problems pre- 
sented by the moral, social, and commercial 
condition of China, I had conceived the hope 
that he would be the means of diffusing sound 
information on many points on which it is most 
important for the national interest that the 
British public should be correctly informed.” 


Change the word China to Greece, and 
Bowlby to Ogle, and the same might now 
be said with justice. Lord Elgin, in a 
letter to Prince Kung, states— 


“Until this foul deed shall have been ex- 
piated, peace between Great Britain and the 
existing Dynasty of China is impossible.” 

He goes on to say— 


‘¢ What remains of the Summer Palace, which 
appears to be the place where several of the 
British captives were subjected to the grossest 
indignities, will be immediately levelled with 
the ground, this condition requiring no assent 
on the part of His Highness, because it will be 
immediately carried into effect by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.’’ 


Those were different ways of dealing 
with such affairs in those days. A sum 
of £100,000 was also exacted as an in- 
demnity. I ask for no indemnity; the 
friends and relations of Mr. Ogle ask 
for no indemnity; we do not ask for 
blood money—we ask for justice. Those 
murders took place when China was at 
war with us, and what penalties were 
paid! But the murder of Mr. Ogle took 
place when Turkey was not only at 
peace with us, but almost in alliance 
with us—almost actually under our pro- 
tection. I hope I shall not have to say, 
as The Times said in a leader, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1860— 

‘“‘Tt is provoking to have to fear that there 
may be some of his countrymen whose in- 
genuity may possibly be exercised to excuse the 
crime. 


The other day a debate took place in 
this House upon the execution on board 
the Beagle of a Native of Tanna, when 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
said—‘‘ Human life was a sacred thing, 
whether it was the life of a savage or 
the life of one of Her Majesty’s most 
civilized subjects.” He said also—‘ It 
was right to attack savages who had 
murdered English subjects.” We do 
not ask for any attack on the savages 
who took the sacred life of Mr. Ogle; 
we do not ask for summary justice to be 
inflicted ; we ask for a new inquiry— 
for a fair inquiry. We say a sham in- 
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quiry is worse than no inquiry at all, 
and that it is a shameful mockery and, 
in our opinion, travesty of justice. De- 
claring that there are witnesses who can 
substantiate the truth, we claim a hear- 
ing for them. I do not go out of my 
way to charge complicity against the 
Turkish officials, although the Papers 
contain evidence on which such a charge 
could be based; but I leave that for the 
fresh inquiry to examine and decide. 
On a former occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer informed me that 

‘‘The Government regarded the matter as one 
of serious importance, and that there was not 
the slightest intention on their part to dally 
with it.”—[3 Hansard, ccxl. 1567. ] 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
reminded us, in the Tanna debate, 
that—‘‘ In England and in all civilized 
communities, criminality is not con- 
fined to the person actually committing 
an offence, but extends to those who 
aid, assist, and comfort the offender.” 
I would ask whether Mr. Fawcett’s In- 
quiry does not aid, assist, and comfort 
the offenders, and will not the Govern- 
ment be doing the same thing if it does 
not grant what in fair honour and justice 
I demand? Perhaps I shall be told my 
demands are not improper, and, perhaps, 
even reasonable ; but that it is incon- 
venient, in the present state of Thessaly, 
to institute a fresh inquiry. No doubt, it 
will be difficult to hold such an inquiry 
—it is always difficult to hold an in- 
quiry of this kind; but the question is 
whether the importance of the case 
demands that the difficulties should be 
surmounted ? Why should the witnesses 
fear more now than before? Is the state 
of Thessaly more disturbed now than it 
was at that time? Or, are we afraid 
that if we institute a fresh inquiry, we 
may discover something more than the 
mere facts of Mr. Ogle’s death? I ask 
whether the inhabitants of Thessaly are 
treated worse now than they were when 
Fawcett’s inquiry took place? Is this 
all that we have done for the Greek 
population of Turkey? I ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they will 
evade a fresh inquiry into the death of 
a murdered Englishman in order to get 
rid of a difficulty? A great country 
should never know difficulty in such a 
case as this. Justice to one of her sub- 
jects should override all difficulties. Sir, 
is such a difficulty to be weighed for a 
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moment against the credit of England 
which is at stake in this matter ? ; 

Tam happy to sayI have nowarrived at 
the end of what I have had to say, which 
has been a very long task for me, and 
I am afraid, a disagreeable one to the 
House; and in thanking the House for 
the great patience and forbearance with 
which they have heard my feeble state. 
ment, I assure them that all I de. 
mand is justice—bare, stern, impartial 
justice. I want to vindicate the fair 
fame of England. I want to take away 
the reproach from the mouth of Europe, 
that she cares no longer for the fate of 
her children in all parts of the world. 
If I be asked what good results I expect 
to spring from a fresh inquiry into this 
case, I shall reply—The dead, it is too 
true, cannot be restored to life ; no more 
good work will ever be done by the hands 
that wearied themselves in good works ; 
wrong-doers will never again be merci- 
lessly exposed, or the wretched com- 
forted, by Charles Ogle ; but the parents 
who sorrow for the untimely end of a 
life of bright promise, the relatives who 
lament that unjust aspersions should 
rest upon the memory of one whose 
actions were irreproachable, whose 
honour was unstained ; the friends who 
bitterly complain that a base and 
cowardly assassination should be allowed 
unnecessarily to remain enveloped in 
mystery—all these can be, in some small 
measure, comforted in their affliction, if 
Her Majesty’s Government will consent 
to have the case re-investigated, fully, 
fairly, and impartially. On their behalf, 
then, and on behalf of our country’s 
credit among the nations of the world, I 
plead for justice to the blood of a mur- 
dered Englishman. I cannot imagine a 
demand more fair, more reasonable, or 
more just. I cannot imagine a request 
more free from the possibility of injury 
to any except the guilty, and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that such a re- 
quest can ever be refused by any Go- 
vernment which claims to represent the 
generous people of England. I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands on the 
Paper in my name. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT, in rising 
to second the Motion, said, that if before 
entering that House he had felt disposed 
to support it, after a careful perusal of 
the Papers relating to the death of the 
late Mr. Charles Ogle, presented by the 
Foreign Office, he should now feel 
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doubly urged to do so, after hearing | arriving. The landlord’s little boy was 


the very full and exhaustive statement 
brought before them by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Frome. His hon. 
Friend had apologized to the House for 
undertaking to bring to its notice so 
important a question as that contained 
in his Resolution ; but he (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) was sure he spoke the senti- 
ments of all who had listened to him, 
that the manner in which he had dealt 
with the subject was highly creditable 
to his abilities, to his regard to the 
memory of one whom he must call his 
murdered friend, and also to his sense 
of what was due to British justice. 
After the necessarily long and elaborate 
argument they had heard, he felt that 
he could not trespass upon the indul- 
gence of the House ; but still entertain- 
ing, as he did, a very strong opinion 
that injustice had been done to Mr. 
Ogle, both as regarded the circumstances 
under which he met his death and his 
conduct previously, he could not refrain 
from making a few observations, and in 
order to confine them within as small a 
compass as possible, he would give a 
brief outline of the facts of the case, 
and then, by a review of the principal 
features of the evidence upon which Mr. 
Fawcett was said to have based his 
Report, would proceed to show that that 
Report was most lame, inconclusive, and 
unsatisfactory. On Thursday, the 28th 
March last, the late Mr. Ogle was walk- 
ing in the Promenade of Volo, in com- 
pany with a little boy, the son of his 
andlord, M. Zabanski; and he believed 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, the Correspondent 
of The Standard, was with him. On 
that day Mr. Ogle had been expecting 
the steamer from Athens to arrive at 
Volo, and had the intention of returning 
in her, with the view of leaving Greece 
for England, in consequence of some 
domestic matters in his family which 
required his presence at home. The 
steamer did not arrive, and while the 
three persons were walking on the Volo 
Promenade, firing was heard in the 
mountains near Mount Pelion and in the 
neighbourhood of thetown of Macrinitza. 
Mr. Ogle immediately proposed to go 
towards the quarter whence the guns 
were heard, and asked Mr. Fitzgerald 
to accompany him; but that gentleman 
declined, as he had a despatch ready for 
The Standard, and said he should stay at 
Yolo, in the chance of the steamer 





sent home, and Mr. Ogle went away 
alone, taking only the walking stick he 
had in his hand. So little idea had he 
of joining the Greek insurgents that he 
did not even fetch his revolver, which 
was hanging up in his room. From 
that Thursday afternoon nothing more 
was seen of him until his body was 
brought headless into Volo, and stripped 
of nearly every article of clothing, on 
the 5th April. If those who had per- 
petrated the atrocity thought to escape 
detection by stripping the body and 
cutting off the head, they were mistaken ; 
for they had left a flannel shirt covered 
with blood upon the corpse, and when 
it was brought into Volo it was imme- 
diately identified by the landlady of the 
house where he had lodged by a similar 
flannel shirt being found in his ward- 
robe, and by a peculiar scar on the right 
wrist. On the Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Ogle’s friend, Mr. Fitzgerald, heard a 
rumour that something had gone wrong 
with him; but no precise information 
reached him on which he could act. 
The fights between the Turkish soldiers 
and the insurgents finished on the after- 
noon of Friday the 29th, when the 
Greeks were completely routed and fled 
in disorder in all directions. On Sunday 
the 3lst March, about 1 in the after- 
noon, a Turk named Houssein Haggi 
brought some papers into Volo, and 
finding one among them which he could 
not read, being in English, he took it to 
the shop of Sakellerides, a jeweller, in 
the Market Place, and asked him to 
read it. Sakellerides, not being able to 
read it, showed it to M. Cortaki, who 
happened to come in, but he was not 
more successful; and, ultimately, they 
called in Sowlusuf, a Jew, who had 
arrived in Volo the day before from the 
Pireous. He read it, and ascertained it 
to be the passport of Mr. Ogle. It was 
given the same afternoon to Turkish 
officials, and, ultimately, to Admiral 
Hobart Pasha. That same evening 
Hobart Pasha met the daughter of Mr. 
Borrell, the Italian Consul, and said to 
her—‘“ It is all up with your friend 
Ogle,” or, in words described by another 
witness who was present—‘‘ Ogle, c’est 
une affaire du passé.” Therefore, it 
was quite clear that the death of Mr. 
Ogle was known to the Turksh autho- 
rities on that Sunday afternoon, and, 
indeed, according to the evidence, Mr. 
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Fitzgerald was told that evening by one 
of the Turkish officers, ‘‘ that Ogle had 
been killed in a breastwork of the in- 
surgents with a rifle in his hand.” As 
the insurgents were driven from their 
works in the first day of the fighting, 
this statement was to the effect that 
Ogle had been killed on Thursday the 
28th of March. After this a man named 
Hassan, a chavass or chasseur, as he 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) supposed him 
to be, of Mr. Borrell, was sent in 
search of Mr. Ogle’s body; but the first 
time without success. He did not ap- 
pear to have had any assistance what- 
ever from the Turkish Commander, who 
had at that time—Monday, April 1— 
established a military cordon round the 
mountain, as low as Portaria, and might, 
he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) should think, 
have found and delivered up the body 
without difficulty. Be that as it might, 
it was only by a second search, on the 
5th April, several days after, that the 
body was discovered by Hassan, and one 
or two men who accompanied him, in a 
ravine between Macrinitza and Portaria, 
wounded in several places, headless, and 
rapidly decomposing, and stripped of all 
the clothing, except the flannel shirt 
above mentioned. The body was imme- 
diately brought to Volo, and identified 
by the landlord, Zabanski, and the 
friends of Mr. Ogle. Now, upon these 
facts, supported by certain depositions 
taken at Volo before Mr. Blunt, the Con- 
sul at Athens—for Mr. Fawcett, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Frome had 
already told them, examined no wit- 
nesses himself—came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ogle was killed on the Friday 
afternoon, as he was running away 
from Macrinitza with the insurgents, 
and that his head was cut off, and 
carried to the Turkish camp. He would 
now look at the evidence in support of 
this theory, first premising that it, too, 
was totally at variance with the state- 
ments of MReschid Pasha and Lieu- 
tenant Skender Pasha, that Ogle was 
killed in the breastworks, with a rifle in 
his hand. The most important witness, 
whose evidence was found in the Papers 
presented to the House, was Houssein 
Haggi, of Larissa, who deposed that he 
received some papers from Turkish 
soldiers on Friday afternoon, the 29th, 
and took them up to the Pashas com- 
manding the Turkish Forces. Among 
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which none of them could read ; and the 
gave it back, with the other papers, t 
Houssein to take care of. Thig pape 
ultimately found its way to the jeweller’ 
shop at Volo. But there was this mos 
important fact—namely, that Houssei 
said he slept at Macrinitza that night 
and the next day—le lendemain—went 
into Volo. Now, it was quite clear that 
the day Houssein went into Volo was on 
Sunday, 31st, and, if so, the passport 
was shown to the Pashas on the Satur. 
day, and not on the Friday. But the 
case did not rest there; for two other 
witnesses, who had nothing whatever to 
do with the passport—two men who 
claimed to be with the Pashas when the 
papers were shown them by Houssein— 
namely, Kantargi and Ismail Effendi, 
both stated the day to be Saturday, and 
not Friday. The witness Houssein, 
therefore, did not at all substantiate 
Mr. Faweett’s Report. For, if Friday 
was the day he was before the Pashas, 
all Saturday was unaccounted for. Then, 
another witness, Dr. Diomedis, had been 
called, who stated that he had been told 
by two persons that Mr. Ogle had been 
seen running down a steep ravine on 
the second day of the fight, in the 
direction of Portaria; and as he had not 
been heard of at that place, the pre- 
sumption was that he was overtaken by 
Turkish soldiers, killed and mutilated, 
his head being carried by them to Macri- 
nitza on the point of a bayonet. But 
why were not these two persons called, 
who might have been asked if they were 
sure as to the identity of the person 
whom they saw running? If not called, 
what credit could be given to their 
story? The rest of the depositions were 
of a piece with the evidence he had 
referred to; but he really felt reluctant 
to trouble the House at greater length 
upon the details so fully and ably 
handled by his hon. Friend. There was 
one main feature in the case, which he 
urged most strongly. If Mr. Ogle’s 
death was known to Hobart Pasha, to 
Reschid Pasha, and Skender Pasha, on 
Sunday, the 31st March, well known as 
he was to everyone in Volo and the sur- 
rounding villages ; if it were true that 
he fell while fighting with the insur- 
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fhe mountain in all directions ? Why 
iid they allow a Turkish soldier to be 
en walking about in the trousers of the 
murdered man? These circumstances 
satisfied him that it was not unknown to 





the Turkish authorities that he had met 
with foul play. But when, in addition to 
this, they knew that he had encountered 
the bitter enmity of Amouss Aga, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police in Thes- 
saly, whose antecedents his hon. Friend 
the Member for Frome had described— 
and God forbid they should qualify any 
man, except in Turkey, for a Chief Com- 
missionership of Police—when they 
knew that Mr. Ogle had not only actively 
interfered to prevent the barbarous out- 
rages committed by the Turks on unoffend- 
ing and helpless women and children, 
but that he had on several occasions 
given the poor inhabitants of the villages 
money to save them from starving, they 
might well believe that the death of Mr. 
Ogle might be fairly ascribed to a deep 
feeling of revenge against a man so be- 
loved and respected throughout the dis- 
tricts. For his friend, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
said he was of so noble and chivalrous a 
character that he would at any time 
have risked his life to prevent oppres- 
sion and cruelty. If the theories upon 
which Mr. Fawcett had based his Report 
were unsubstantial, and called for fur- 
ther investigation, how much stronger 
was the case when, as they had learnt 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Frome, several witnesses could be pro- 
duced who actually saw the assassina- 
tion early on Saturday morning, the 
30th March, when an unarmed man was 
set upon by Turkish soldiers, and bar- 
barously slain, stripped, and mutilated ? 
He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) was not aware 
who these witnesses were; but he had 








proved, without them, that the murder 
occurred on the Saturday, after all the 
fighting was over, and not on the Fri- 
day. Therefore, he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
most earnestly appealed to the Govern- 
ment to grant a further inquiry, and 
thus do justice to the reputation of this 
young man, whose good name had been 
assailed, and thus afford satisfaction to 
his family and relations, in whose hearts 
his character was more sacred even than 
his life. His hon. Friend had spoken 
of Lord Palmerston, and his readiness 
always to protect a British subject ; but 
he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) well knew that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, who at that moment sat 
upon the Treasury Bench, had in his 
breast quite as noble feelings as Lord 
Palmerston, and if injustice had been 
done to an Englishman, he would be as 
eager and forward to see it redressed as 
ever Lord Palmerston had been. He, 
therefore, appealed to his right hon. 
Friend to grant a further inquiry into 
Mr. Ogle’s death. He could not believe 
that a Motion so fully justified would be 
refused; but, if it were so, all he could 
say was, he should leave that House 
satisfied that despotism was preferable 
to constitutional government, and that 
the British Government was an empty 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, Mr. Consul 
General Fawcett’s Report upon Mr. C. C. Ogle’s 
death is inconclusive, and that a fresh Commis- 
sion of Inquiry ought to be instituted, composed 
of Englishmen only, who should be specially 
empowered to assure the witnesses of the pro- 
tection of Her Majesty’s Government,”—(J/r. 
Henry Samuelson,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. BOURKE said, he was sure that 
no one who had heard the statement 
of the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. 
H. Samuelson), or no one bearing the 
name of Englishman who read it could 
help deeply and sincerely lamenting the 
death of Mr. Ogle. There could be no 
doubt that the death of that gentleman 
had been accompanied by those barbar- 
ousacts of mutilation with which, unhap- 
pily, we had been made too familiar by 
the war which had just concluded, and 
at which he did not think it too much to 
say our common humanity shuddered. 
He entertained, also, no doubt that Mr. 
Ogle was a man of noble and intrepid 
spirit as well as of great intellectual 
vigour, and that he performed the im- 
portant duties which he had to discharge 
with honour and fidelity. It was clear, 
too, from the Papers before the House, 
that he was ardently devoted to the 
Hellenic cause. He was glad, he might 
add, that his memory had had so able 
a vindicator as the hon. Member for 
Frome; and no one, he felt satisfied, 
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could refuse to offer to the family of Mr. 
Ogle their deep sympathy in the loss 
which they had sustained. It was due, 
under all the circumstances, to him and 
them, that the case should be fully and 
fairly discussed in that House, and no 
one who had heard the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman could deny that it re- 
flected great credit on his ability. After 
that speech he did not feel justified in 
taking up the time of the House by 
entering at any great length into the 
facts of the case. There was, however, 
one observation made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman which he felt it to be his duty to 
dwell on very briefly. He had stated 
that the country at the time of Mr. 
Ogle’s death was not at war; but there 
could be little doubt that, for all practi- 
cal purposes, a state of war prevailed. 
The hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
say that it was impossible to obtain 
evidence in the case without guarantee- 
ing the lives of those who gave it, and 
he criticized that part of Mr. Fawcett’s 
Report in which he said that no such 
guarantee could be entered into. Now, 
in taking that view, Mr. Fawcett was, 
in his opinion, justified, not only by his 
instructions, but on the ground of com- 
mon sense; because, unless the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence were prepared 
to leave the country—and there was 
nothing to show that they were willing 
to do so—or unless the British Govern- 
ment were prepared to occupy it in a 
military way, Mr. Fawcett could not 
give the guarantees of which the hon. 
Gentleman spoke. One of the charges 
which had been brought against the 
Consul General, therefore, in his opi- 
nion fell to the ground; and nobody 
could attribute any dereliction of duty 
in refusing to give the guarantee. As 
the House was aware, great efforts had 
been made by Mr. Fawcett to procure 
evidence; but they unfortunately failed, 
and no one, in his opinion, who read the 
Report with fairness could come to any 
other conclusion than that he was justi- 
fied on the evidence which he was able 
to procure in arriving at the decision 
which he did. [‘‘No,no!”] That, at 
all events, was his opinion ; but he did 
not wish to enter into that question, for 
reasons which he would tell the House 
directly; but he would first remind hon. 
Members that Mr. Fawcett’s Report had 
been corroborated by Mr. Blunt and 
by Captain Clarke. 
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Mr. H. SAMUELSON rose to Order 
No Report by Mr. Blunt appeared in the 
Papers before the House. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had only just 
heard that such an expression of opinion 
on the part of Mr. Blunt had reached 
the Foreign Office. But upon the Papers 
before the House he did not think that 
any fault could be found with Mr. Fay. 
cett for the proceedings which he under. 
took or the manner in which he acted, 
He believed that that gentleman brought 
to the performance of his duties a sin. 
cere and honest intention ; and he could 
not see, from the evidence, that he could 
have come to any other conclusion than 
that at which he had arrived. Indeed, 
he might say that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment were satisfied with the conduct of 
that gentleman, believing that he had 
discharged his duty in a bond fide and 
an honest manner. Buta different class 
of considerations now arose, because 
the hon. Member for Frome had as- 
sumed the responsibility of saying that 
evidence could be produced which com- 
pletely negatived the chief findings of 
Mr. Fawcett. A very grave state of 
affairs arose if a Member of that House 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
vouching for evidence of that character. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, he did 
not vouch for its truth. He merely 
vouched for its existence. 

Mr. BOURKE remarked that the hon. 
Member, in the course of his speech, 
plainly said he believed that the evi- 
dence he was bringing before the House 
was true. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, there 
had evidently been a misunderstanding. 
He did not guarantee the truth of this 
evidence; but he demanded that it should 
be examined, and he did believe in its 
existence. 

Mr. BOURKE observed, that in re- 
gard to the evidence of several persons 
the hon. Member vouched his own per- 
sonal knowledge. There could be no 
doubt about that. In his speech to-day 
the hon. Member had not only dispa- 
raged almost all the evidence upon which 
Mr. Faweett’s Report was founded, but 
he had said that it was altogether un- 
true, and he had described the character 
of some of the witnesses as being abso- 
lutely infamous. [Mr. H. Samvetson: 
No 3 “Infamous” was the word which 
the hon. Member used. Although the 
hon. Member did not guarantee the 
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truth of the evidence he adduced, yet 
it seemed to him to be worthy of credit; 
and therefore Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were placed, with reference to 
Mr. Faweett’s Report, in a different 
sition from that which they occupied 
before the hon. Member’s speech was 
delivered. The hon. Gentleman had 
asserted that Lord Tenterden had seen 
some of this evidence ; but, for his own 
part, he could say it only came under 
his notice a very short time ago. He 
believed that Lord Tenterden also had 
only recently seen it, and then it was 
laced before them both in such a way 
that it was impossible to use it, because 
they were anxious to prevent the wit- 
nesses from getting into trouble. Con- 
sequently, no charge could be founded 
upon the neglect of duty by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government because they did not 
produce this evidence, for as soon as they 
saw it they peceived it must fall to the 
ground. As, however, the hon. Member 
had now made that evidence public, there 
could be no objection to their making 
what use they could of it. In these cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to say that if these dis- 
crepancies—to call them by a very mild 
name—could be supplemented by fur- 
ther evidence, or if any of the evidence 
on which Mr. Faweett’s Report was 
founded could be contradicted, a fresh 
inquiry ought to be instituted, when the 
country was in such a condition that the 
witnesses could come forward and give 
their evidence. It would be impossible, 
however, for Her Majesty’s Government 
to accept the hon. Member’s Resolution, 
because it pointed to afresh Commission 
of Inquiry composed exclusively of 
Englishmen. He was not in a posi- 
tion to say that he could force upon 
the Porte a Commission composed of 
Englishmen only. All he could promise 
was that Her Majesty’s Government 
would do what they had done with re- 
gard to this case from the first. They 
would take the greatest interest in this 
case; they would get the very best Com- 
missioners they could, and they would 
endeavour to take measures to give pro- 
tection to the witnesses; though it would 
be impossible, in the present state of the 
country, to guarantee the safety of the 
witnesses without carrying them away to 
another country or occupying the Island 
by military force. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped the Resolution would 
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be withdrawn. If the hon. Gentleman 
could suggest any inquiry which was not 
open to the objections he had urged, 
he believed a satisfactory arrangement 
might be arrived at. He regretted an 
expression the hon. Member had used 
with reference to Sir Austen Layard, 
which had led the House to infer that in 
certain instructions given to Mr. Faw- 
cett, Sir Austen Layard had advised that 
the inquiry should be shortened for the 
purpose of concealing the truth. He 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
that expression. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON explained that 
he did not mean to impute to Sir Austen 
Layard a desire to conceal the truth. 
What he did mean by the expression 
was that the instructions which Sir 
Austen Layard gave to Mr. Fawcett 
were calculated, without his intending 
it, to have the result of concealing the 
truth by hurrying over the inquiry. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad to see the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his place, because he thought 
the hon. Member for Frome was justified 
in asking the Government for a more 
definite and distinct statement than that 
just made by the Under Secretary, as to 
the course which it was intended to take. 
The effectiveness of the speech of the 
hon. Member had been praised ; but ho 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) thought its effec- 
tiveness was quite as much owing to the 
exceeding strength of the case as to the 
manner in which it had been brought 
before the House. He did not know 
that he had ever heard so strong a case 
made out for the re-opening of an 
inquiry. He understood that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were willing to re- 
open the inquiry; and the fact that 
Thessaly and Epirus were not yet in a 
state of complete tranquillity was no 
reason why the inquiry should not be 
set on foot immediately. Nor did he 
see the slightest reason why the British 
Government should not guarantee the 
absolute safety of the witnesses. If 
whoever was sent was authorized to say 
to the witnesses—‘‘ We guarantee that 
you shall not be injured either in life or 
goods for telling the truth, and we will 
take you out of the country if necessary,” 
he did not believe that the witnesses 
would not be forthcoming. The very 
least thing Her Majesty’s Government 
could do was to secure at any expense 
that these people should not suffer either 
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in life or property. The fact that the 
transactions in question had taken place 
in that part of Turkey which, by the 
decisions of the Congress at Berlin, 
Turkey had been strongly recommended 
to give up to Greece, made it all the 
easier for the Government to take that 
course. There was the strongest primd 
facie ground for believing that Mr. Ogle 
—a young man of great promise and 
the highest character — was murdered 
because he was telling the truth to Zhe 
Times newspaper, and because he thereby 
exposed the unspeakable horrors com- 
mitted by men in authority. Looking 
merely at the Papers, independently of 
what was said by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Frome, he was drawn most 
reluctantly to the conclusion that Consul 
General Fawcett did not sufficiently 
examine the case, and that there was 
nothing in the Papers that justified his 
conclusions. It might have been justi- 
fiable for him to come to the conclusion 
that nothing was proved one way or 
another ; but it was to be regretted that 
the Representative of England, examin- 
ing into the death of an Englishman, 
should have thought himself justified in 
making an accusation for which there 
was no warrant against Mr. Ogle’s cha- 
racter; and he would be surprised and 
disappointed if the Foreign Office did 
not inform Mr. Fawcett that he was 
not justified in making that accusation. 
[The Crancettor of the ExcHEquver 
asked what the accusation was?] There 
was the strongest possible insinuation 
that Mr. Ogle was a spy on behalf of the 
Greek insurgents. The Report said— 
‘‘In any other country he would have 
been treated as a spy and possibly shot.” 
There was no attempt to prove in these 
Papers that Mr. Ogle acted imprudently, 
as had been asserted, even in his en- 
thusiasm for humanity and his indig- 
nation against cruelty. Perhaps Mr. 
Fawcett might have thought it would 
be inconvenient to raise a controversy at 
that particular time with the Turkish 
Government; but such a consideration 
ought to have prevented the inquiry 
from being held, instead of causing it to 
be conducted as it was. He hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government, instead of 
waiting until Epirus and Thessaly were 
pacified, would set on foot a new inquiry 
at once, and that they would instruct 
their authorities to give every possible 
security that could be given to the wit- 
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nesses. He had read witha great deal of 
pain the dispatch of Sir Austen Layard 

in which it was stated it was alleged 
that Mr. Ogle was siding with the insur 

gents at the time of his death, and that 
he was warned of the danger into which 
he was running. Warned by whom? 
By Sir Austen Layard ; because, if go 

he must have had proof of the matter 
before the inquiry was opened. Ho 
did not think his hon. Friend the 
Member for Frome (Mr. H. Samuel. 
son) ought to make it an absolute con- 
dition that the Commissioners should all 
be Englishmen; but he was of opinion 
that power should be given to the Com. 
missioners to hear evidence by them. 
selves if they thought proper to do 0, 
An additional reason for demanding a 
fresh inquiry was furnished by the re- 
lation to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now stood with reference to the 
Government of Turkey. Her Majesty’s 
Government had undertaken to take 
steps to reform the Turkish Government 
in Asia Minor, which was the same 
Government as ruled over these Greek 
Provinces. Unless Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that gentlemen who went to 
Turkey to report the truth to English 
newspapers must not be murdered, and 
that this country would look after them 
if they were murdered, any attempt at 
reform in the Dominions of the Porte 
would be an absolute mockery. All that 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) asked for was 
that the Government should insist upon 
an inquiry, and that they should instruct 
their authorities to give every possible 
security to the witnesses to be examined. 
They had an abundance of proof that in 
these inquiries attempts were made to 
prevent the English Government from 
knowing what had happened; and he 
had no doubt it would turn out that, in 
the present instance, the Camaicam went 
about the villages warning the people 
not to give evidence. The case was one 
which demanded inquiry as much as any 
case could demand it, and every attempt 
should be made to punish the murderers; 
and believing that it was as true now as 
in Lord Palmerston’s day that a British 
subject ought to be safe in any country, 
he sat down in the hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would inform the 
House that the Government were ready, 
both in justice to the murdered man and 





themselves, to order another investigation. 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he entirely re-echoed the 
closing words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. He felt that the respon- 
sibility of protecting and safe-guarding 
the lives of British subjects abroad was 
a duty which lay upon every British Go- 
yernment, and he was perfectly satisfied 
that duty would be discharged by every 
British Government, whatever might be 
its political complexion. Englishmen 
ought especially to be protected when 
they were in countries where great agi- 
tation prevailed; and where, if they 
spoke truly, they might expose their 
lives to private vengeance or public 
danger. In such cases, the British Go- 
yernment ought to be particularly ready 
to extend their protection to those who 
were doing their duty. In the course 
of the discussion several remarks had 
been made respecting the character of 
the late Mr. Ogle, and it would almost 
seem as if there was a difference of opi- 
union in the House on the subject. He 
wished, therefore, most distinctly and 
emphatically to say for himself—and he 
believed, also, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and of all those who sat on 
that side of the House—that there existed 
no difference of opinion as to the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Ogle. Whether 
he was less prudent than he ought to 
have been was a matter which did not at 
all affect his character. That he was a 
man of great courage and energy—that 
he possessed an amiable disposition, and 
was incapable of doing anything but 
what was highly honourable, had never 
been disputed by anyone.. But that did 
not altogether dispose of the question at 
issue with regard to Consul General 
Faweett’s inquiry. That inquiry was as 
to whether Mr. Ogle lost his life in the 
action that was fought or in the pursuit 
that immediately followed it, or whethcr 
he was slain in cold blood on another 
day? It was in no sense a reflection on 
Mr. Ogle’s character that it should be 
thought he had lost his life in the pur- 
suit on the Friday. There was no ques- 
tion that he went out to see what was 
going on. Any man who did so exposed 
his life to danger, and it was quite pro- 
bable that Mr. Ogle might have been 
unfortunate enough to lose his life in 
the struggle which occurred, or in the 
pursuit which followed it. Even if that 
view should be sustained, it would in no 
way reflect upon Mr. Ogle’s character. 
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Some injustice, he thought, had been 
done to Consul General Fawcett by the 
observations made upon him. Mr. 
Fawcett was a gentleman of high posi- 
tion, who had acted as Chief Judge at 
Constantinople for some years, and he 
was selected on this occasion because he 
was believed to be well qualified to con- 
duct a judicial inquiry. Accordingly, 
he was sent to Volo in order to make the 
inquiry in the best and most solemn 
manner. What was he todo? Hewas 
put in communication with a Turkish 
authority who was associated with him 
in the conduct of the inquiry. Mr. 
Fawcett took what steps occurred to him 
in order to insure the bringing forward 
of witnesses, and there occurred in the 
Report a passage which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome had not read; but which, 
nevertheless, ought to be noticed. In 
describing what was done to induce 
witnesses to come forward, Mr. Fawcett 
said— 


“T informed the Greek Consul of this, who 
declared his satisfaction, and promised, if pos- 
sible, to bring up the witnesses.” 


Mr. H. Samvetson remarked, that 
he had read that passage.] The hon. 
Member had been so fair in his com- 
ments that he probably did not omit 
that passage. Particular notice ought, 
however, to be taken of it; because it 
showed, not only that Consul General 
Fawcett did what he thought was 
sufficient to bring forward the wit- 
nesses, but also that the Greek Consul 
declared his satisfaction at what had 
been done. Mr. Fawcett and his asso- 
ciate, deciding on the evidence brought 
before them, came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Ogle was killed on the Friday in the 
retreat. Having read with some care 
the evidence as it stood, he was bound 
to say that, although there was not ab- 
solute and conclusive proof to that effect, 
yet the bearing of the testimony strongly 
supported the conclusion at which Mr. 
Fawcett arrived. When, however, the 
hon. Member for Frome came forward 
and said that there was a great deal of 
other evidence which could be adduced 
by persons whose names he did not feel 
at liberty to state publicly, although he 
would communicate them to the Govern- 
ment, a ground was certainly shown for 
further investigation. There could, con- 
sequently, be no question that it was the 
duty of the Government to see that the 
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matter was properly investigated, and 
that there should be such an inquiry as 
would clear up the question as to whe- 
ther such evidence as had been :eferred 
to by the hon. Member for Frome existed 
or not, and, if so, whether it could be 
relied upon. The hon. Gentleman did 
not guarantee that the evidence was 
correct, and nobody could call upon him 
to do so; but he said—‘‘I do guarantee 
that it is tendered by persons who are 
really existing persons, and who, I be- 
lieve, if an opportunity is afforded to 
them of coming forward in safety, will 
give evidence which will prove that Mr. 
Ogle was not killed on the Friday, but 
on a later day.”’ In the circumstances, 
he had no hesitation on the part of the 
Government—and he spoke with the 
authority of Lord Salisbury—in saying 
that the matter was one which the Go- 
vernment were perfectly ready to carry 
further by a fresh investigation, and 
that they would conduct the investiga- 
tion in such a manner as to give the 
Greek witnesses courage to come for- 
ward. Lord Salisbury’s words on the 
subject were— 

‘*We would be ready to supplement the defi- 
ciencies of the evidence by a further investiga- 
tion whenever the state of the country shall be 


such as to enable all the Greek witnesses to 
come forward without fear.”’ 


The Government did not mean that 
everything must necessarily be entirely 
quiet and peaceable in the country; but 
care must be taken that evidence was 
called for at a time and in a manner 
which would insure our being able to 
get the witnesses to come forward with- 
out encumbering ourselves with what 
had been called a guarantee of the 
British Government. He thought that 
an offer to remove witnesses whose lives 
were in danger would be a proper offer 
to make; and, of course, in such a matter, 
expense ought not to be considered. The 
matter should be further inquired into, 
and, in the circumstances, he trusted his 
hon. Friend would not think it necessary 
to press his Amendment to a division. 
In conclusion, he must express his sense 
of the ability and moderation with which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Frome 
had brought forward the subject. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON, on the under- 
standing that the Government would in- 
stitute the fresh inquiry as soon as pos- 
sible, and that they would guarantee 
protection to the persons required as 
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witnesses, begged leave to withdraw hi 
Amendment. a 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ROUMANIA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
call attention to the sanction given by 
the Congress to the seizure by Russia of 
Roumanian territory contrary to the 
will of the people of that Country, and 
to the need of securing the real adminis- 
trative autonomy of the provinces re- 
stored to Turkey by guarantees at least 
equal to those deemed necessary by the 
Conference at Constantinople. He main- 
tained that a robbery had been com- 
mitted upon Roumania, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government should not have 
sanctioned that robbery. It would have 
been perfectly competent for the Govern- 
ment Representatives at the Congress 
to have told Russia that the matter was 
entirely outside their province. What 
course, he asked, did Russia take pre- 
vious to the Congress? Under the 
Treaty made between Russia and Rou- 
mania on the 16th of April, 1877, His 
Imperial Majesty of All the Russias 
undertook to maintain and to cause to 
be respected the political rights of the 
Roumanian State as resulting from in- 
ternal laws and existing Treaties, and 
to protect and defend the integrity of 
Roumania. That agreement having been 
made, as soon as the war was over, or 
before it was concluded, Russia an- 
nounced her intention to seize a portion 
of that territory which she had guaran- 
teed; and he regretted that Europe 
should have countenanced it through 
the Treaty of Berlin. He had always 
had the idea that this country should 
endeavour to maintain friendly relations 
with Russia; but the truth was—and it 
was well to recognize it—the Russian 
Government was essentially Oriental in 
its character, and only kept Treaties as 
long as they suited its purpose. It was 
of great importance to Russia that it 
should be able to say that it was acting 
on a European mandate in taking pos- 
session of Bessarabia. It was also 
matter for regret that Her Majesty’s 
Government should have restored the 
provinces South of the Balkans to Turkey 
without requiring adequate guarantees 





for their good government. In this 
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respect, Her Majesty’s Government, it 
seemed to him, had altogether departed 
from the position taken by their Repre- 
sentative at the Conference of Constan- 
tinople. The Bulgarians, he knew, were 
not popular at present; but, from having 

assed some time among’ them, he could 
say that they had many good qualities 
asa people. He maintained that they 
ought not to be judged by the reports 
of Sir Austen Layard, which were of a 
strongly pro-Turkish character. Accord- 
ing to trustworthy reports, the so-called 
Bulgarian atrocities were by no means 
so serious as our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople had represented them to be. He 
rejoiced that a good deal had been done 
for the freedom of North Bulgaria; but 
he doubted whether it had deen done in 
the best way. The guarantees were not 
sufficient, in his opinion, and he pro- 
tested against the intention which seemed 
to be established of allowing the people 
to be domineered over by the Turkish 
troops. It was the duty of the Govern- 
nent to see to that state of things, and 
they should have secured those ample 
guarantees which the Powers favoured. 
With respect to the provinces of Turkey 
in Europe not included in Eastern Rou- 
melia, what had they to rely upon for 
the administrative autonomy and good 
government which had been promised ? 
They had simply to rely upon the pro- 
vision of the Congress of Berlin, which 
provided that those provinces should 
have Constitutions founded upon the 
model of the Cretan Constitution. He 
could not help thinking, however, that 
no more unfortunate model than that of 
Crete could have been selected. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich had shown what a failure 
and a farce the Constitution of Crete 
had been. Believing, as he did, that it 
was out of the question to expect that 
the Turks would surrender any terri- 
tory to the Kingdom of Greece unless 
they were forced to do so, his view had 
always been that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have striven to provide for 
these provinces an effectual administra- 
tive autonomy, whereby they might 
eventually arrive at freedom and inde- 
pendence. It was time that the door 
was to a certain extent left open, and he 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
might still deal with this question in the 
interests of freedom. But it was none 
the less true that the question of the 
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constitution of these provinces was to be 
referred to a European Commission, of 
which the Turcophile Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was a 
Member; and that fact did not furnish 
them with any ground for a sanguine 
hope that liberal treatment would be 
extended to the Christians. He should 
be extremely glad to receive an assurance 
from Her Majesty’s Government that 
they were resolved that the autonomy 
to be given to those provinces should 
be real. 

Mr. E. JENKINS thought it was 
hardly right that the hon. Member for 
Christchurch should have been attacked 
on the Opposition side of the House for 
his Turcophile propensities; because it 
was to be hoped that in any case he 
would behave like an English gentle- 
man, and would be prepared to carry 
out fully the desires of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Therefore, however sin- 
cerely his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy might have spoken in regard 
to that hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) was anxious that it should not 
be supposed that there was an unani- 
mous feeling of distrust or suspicion on 
that side of the House in regard to the 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Christchurch would discharge the ter- 
ribly responsible duties which had been 
assigned to him. With respect to the 
retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia, he 
was bound to say that, looking at the 
whole facts of the case, he did not see 
how Her Majesty’s Government could 
have taken any very decided stand on 
that question. The injustice, if any, 
which was thereby done was very small 
indeed. The cession of Bessarabia to 
Russia was accomplished in 1816, under 
the Treaty of Bucharest, and it was con- 
firmed by a subsequent Treaty in 1827. 
From 1816 to 1856, Russia had posses- 
sion of the whole of Bessarabia; and the 
object in view in taking in the latter 
year of this small slice of territory from 
Russia was simply to drive her back 
from the Pruth and the Danube. That 
might have been good policy; but, on 
the other hand, everyone must feel that 
it was no unnatural thing that Russia 
should desire to effect this rectification 
of her frontier when the opportunity 
arose. Then came the question of the 
Treaty between Russia and Roumania 
for preserving the territory of Roumania. 
In the Memorandum obtained from the 
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Czar by Oolonel Wellesley, it was 
distinctly stated, if his memory served 
him right, that the retrocession of Bess- 
arabia was to be one of the conditions 
of peace. Looking at the matter ab- 
stractly, there would not appear from 
the arrangement entered into by Russia 
and Roumania at the outset of the war 
to be anything dishonourable in the de- 
sire of Russia to get back this piece of 
territory which she lost in 1856, and for 
which Roumania had not shed a single 
drop of blood. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) that the 
appointment of the hon. Member for 
Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
might be taken as an intimation that 
the Government was desirous of favour- 
ing Turkey as much as possible. As to 
Bessarabia, it might be quite natural 
that Russia should desire to get it back; 
but she should have done so with the 
goodwill of the country that possessed 
it. As it was, Russia had acted dis- 
honourably, and violated the first prin- 
ciples of justice in taking Bessarabia 
from her Ally. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he had given 
Notice that he should call the attention 
of the House to the condition of pauper 
children in Irish workhouses, and make 
a Motion on the subject; but he was 
quite willing to postpone it, provided the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would en- 
gage to keep a House for him to-morrow. 
He had already put off the question to 
meet the convenience of the Government. 

THECHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would do his best to keep 
a House for the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he also had 
a Notice on the Paper which would take 
only a very short time. It was on the 
subject of the Transvaal, and representa- 
tives from the Transvaal were now here 
anxious to have it discussed. He would 
not bring it forward now, provided the 
Government engaged to keep a House 
for him to-morrow. 

THe CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would be glad to keep a 
House for the hon. Gentleman to-morrow 
if it were possible; but it should be 
understood that the question in which 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. 
Moore) was interested should have pre- 
cedence of the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
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would be very inconvenient not to take 
the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill to-day, as in that case the House 
could not adjourn on Friday, and Mem- 
bers would be detained a day longer. 
Mr. ONSLOW gave Notice that he 
would call the attention of the House to 








ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). It 
Mr. E. Jenkins 


the subject of Afghanistan to-morroy. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 


BISHOPRICS BILL.—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
[BILL 197.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read the third time ” (Queen’s Consent 
signified). 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he must re- 
iterate his protest against the measure. 
The more had communication with 
members of the Church of England, the 
more convinced he was that the Bill was 
thoroughly unpopular with some of what 
he might call the most able and active 
section in it. The Bill was based upon 
this—that the State stepped into the 
place of the Church, created bishoprics, 
and then, through Her Majesty the 
Queen, appointed them, whether the 
Church wanted them or not. Such a 
horrible profanity and anomaly as that 
would not, he was sure, long be endured 
by the Christians of this country. He 
must ask the House to divide on the 
third reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
20: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 278.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed, without Amendment. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'ciock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
East India (Public Works) [No. 208]; Land 
Titles and Transfer [No. 209]. 
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Pusiic Brrts—Second Reading—Committee nega- 
tived — Third Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) *; Expiring Laws Continu- 


ance *, and passed. ; 
Select Committee—Report—County Courts Juris- 


diction (No. 2) [No. 210]. i 2 By 
Third Reading — Arranmore Polling District 
(Ireland) * (189) ; Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
(No. 2)*; Metropolitan Commons* (199); 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) (197), and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Read 2* (according to order) ; Committees 
negatived ; Then Standing Orders Nos. XX XVII. 
and XXXVIII. considered (according to order), 
and dispensed with ; Bills read 34, and passed. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 197.) 
(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, that having, in 
1860, opposed and protested against the 
Wine Licences and Refreshment House 
Bill for Ireland, he might consistently 
express his satisfaction at this Bill being 
ready for its third reading; but, inas- 
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houses and refreshment houses, a step 
which, in one instance, was taken by 
himself, on the suppression of a licence 
on his property, with great advantage 
to the tenant and his neighbours, and 
with lively satisfaction to himself. 


Military Services. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 


ARMY—RECORDS OF MILITARY 
SERVICES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN rose for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the 
House to the defective state of the 
records of services of officers of the Army, 
and, in doing so, said, he was acting in 
perfect consistency with the principle 
upon which the system of keeping 
records of military merit was framed—a 
principle which he had always advocated 
and supported from the time that his 
position enabled him to do so. That 
principle was one that was inseparably 
connected with the question of rewards, 
for it was impossible that the one system 
should be administered, and the other 
—the record of services—be neglected. 
When he was in India, after the Indian 
Mutiny, he received instructions to re- 
organize the Native Army in Bengal, 
the great majority of which—the disci- 


much as the absence of compensation pane and efficiency being undermined 


had been complained of in ‘“ another 
place,” he might remark that no com- 
pensation was granted by the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act for Scotland. At the 
same time, it must be remembered by 
their Lordships that the remission of the 
cost of the licence of one day in seven 
had been offered to the holders of the 
six-day licences in England; and, there- 
fore, it would seem only just to grant 
the remission to those who were de- 
prived of gain by this Bill. Yet those 
losses might possibly be turned into 
gains by the receipts from the increased 
numbers of bond fide travellers and 
lodgers on Sunday. The Committee 
presided over by the Duke of West- 
minster might take this matter into 
their consideration, and even if they did 
not recommend this reduction—which 
the Government, he presumed, might at 
any time grant by an Order in Council 


y the transfer of their best officers to 


the staff and civil employments, and the 


anti-military privilege of caste—broke 


out finally in an armed and general 
Mutiny. He never missed an oppor- 
tunity of thanking and rewarding the 
brave and loyal, but small minority ; 
and he was convinced that the best 
guarantee for the success of the all-im- 
portant mission of re-organization of 
the Bengal Army was the adoption of 
the principle of military reward for 
military merit—that reward being the 
patronage that was at his disposal as 
Commander-in-Chief for India, and the 
merit being the tested good services of 
the Army which had won their spurs 
under historic and brilliant traditions. 
He foresaw that this act of military 
self-denial, this proof of the interest 
which he took 
the Army, would increase his personal 


in the welfare of 


—he felt sure that the occupants of} influence; whilst, on the other hand, the 
licensed houses would be greatly bene- 
fited by the rest which they would ob- 
tain; and the landlords also might 
lower the rent of hotels and public- 





reward for past services and the asssur- 
ance that future good service would 
receive the same just recompense, would 
encourage the officers, to whom was 
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intrusted the particular duty of carrying 
out the re-organization; and therefore, 
in a General Order issued by him, he 
gave his large military patronage to the 
officers of the Native Army, the sole 
condition being that they should deserve 
it, and it was under this influence the 
re-organized Bengal Army acquired its 
efficiency and self-esteem. The success 
of that re-organization was acknow- 
ledged by the Supreme Government, by 
the Secretary of State for India, and 
other competent authorities, and also by 
the valuable evidence of the Native 
Press. In recording his departure from 
India, all its journals added that he had 
kept his word to the officers, and had 
invariably rewarded military merit. 
There could not be a better example of 
the results than was afforded the other 
day by the military bearing and the 
spirit of the Indian regiments at Malta, 
which had responded with such alacrity 
and such loyalty to the call of their 
Empress to come to the front at a very 
critical time. It had been observed that 
the system of rewards for merit had 
been accompanied in India by failures. 
Now, the last attribute that he wished 
to claim was that of infallibility. A 
system like that, no doubt, had its short- 
comings; but those that had occurred 
could not be very serious, for he never 
heard what they were. Only two or 
three instances occurred before he left 
India, and they were not unnatural. In 
those instances, the officers deserved 
promotion, but were not equal to the 
responsibility of the higher position. 
The remedy was not very difficult ; the 
officers were instructed that they would 
not be promoted until they had acquired 
more experience and discretion. A mere 
description of the present system of re- 
cording the services of officers would be, 
he ventured to think, a fitting prelude 
to a demand for an improved system. 
At present a record was kept in every 
regimental orderly-room of the birth, 
death, entry, exchange, and retirement 
of the officers of the regiment, with the 
date of any action, battle, or campaign 
in which they might have been engaged, 
with the name of the General-in-Chief 
commanding. That record, which was 
accessible to the officers, stated their dis- 
tinguished services, if any, in the field, 
and the wounds they received, as well 
as any mention that was made in de- 
spatches, and any promotion an officer 
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might have received for good conduct in 
the field. Buta second record was kept 
which was of a confidential character 
mainly the reports of the general officers 
inspecting the regiment to the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards of tho 
character and qualifications of each regi- 
mental officer, both in the field and in 
barracks, tested by an examination into 
the manner in which they performed 
their various duties. These reports were 
satisfactory so far as they went, except 
that the first one for the orderly-room 
was often too meagre; and in regard to 
the reports, they frequently had to send 
them back in order that they might 
insert the good services that had not 
been mentioned. With regard to the 
inspection report, he ventured to repeat 
an opinion which he had given to Com- 
mittees and Commissions—that they 
should only be confidential when they 
related to matters of scandal not fitted 
for the public eye, and he thought that 
it would be fairer and more for the good 
of the Service that the regimental officers 
should be encouraged by a more confi- 
dential report of their qualifications; 
while, on the other hand, it would be a 
useful warning to the careless and 
inefficient officer, if he knew that 
there was an unfavourable opinion 
entertained of him by his superiors. 
There was a third publication which 
professed to be a general record of the 
officers’ services, and that was Hart’s 
Army List ; but its foundation and spirit 
were equally false, and he ventured to 
think that there ought to have been long 
since established an official and respon- 
sible record of officers’ services, carefully 
organized and compiled. As to Hart's 
Army List, he had no doubt of that 
gentleman’s good intention; but the 
compilation was a self-eulogistic volun- 
tary work, with official symbols, but 
without any official recognition or status 
whatever. That was the sole public 
registry of the officers’ services, and the 
consequence of that was that officers in 
possession of statements of very distin- 
guished services were unwilling to send 
them to a registry which was absolutely 
non-official ; and, indeed, in his view, it 
was opposed to the principles which go- 
verned all military rules and regulations 
that officers should, uncontrolled by any 
authority, send a statement of their own 
services to a non-official record. One 
proof of the objectionable tendency of 
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such a publication was the absurdity of 
some of the articles which formerly ap- 
peared in Hart’s Army List, and to some 
extent did now. Not long ago, a noble 
Friend of his, not now in the House, 
showed him an article, the absurdity of 
which was perfectly ridiculous, and 
which certainly caused great amusement. 
But there was a worse feature attending 
this publication than simple ridicule, 
because it often happened that an ex- 
aggerated account of the services of 
officers who had no claim whatever on 
the country on the ground of the per- 
formance of distinguished services ap- 
peared in The Army List authoritatively 
as having received rewards and promo- 
tion. He had said enough to show that 
he could not associate himself with Hart 
and his compilation ; but if there had 
been a responsible military office with 
the declared object of receiving, and, 
after examination, publishing them with 
authority, he should have been happy to 
have complied with the intimation, and 
should have considered it greatly to the 
interest of the officers. But no such 
office was in existence, and he was him- 
self a sufferer by this system; because, 
while he could not identify himself, or 
associate himself, with the records of 
The Army List, he was in possession of 
records of services in every part of the 
world, which were quite unknown to his 
superiors and to his countrymen. He 
therefore complained that, under the 
present system, there being no official 
record, the services of many officers 
altogether escaped recognition. 

Viscount BURY regretted that his 
noble and gallant Friend had not 
brought this matter forward at a time 
when the illustrious Duke the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was able to be present; 
because they would have had that 
assistance from him which he was at all 
times willing to give, and which was so 
valuable when any military question 
came under the consideration of the 
House. 

Lorv STRATHNAIRN said, that he 
did not know that his Royal Highness 
(the Duke of Cambridge) could not be 
present to-day. 

Viscounr BURY gathered from the 
noble and gallant Lord that his com- 
plaint was two-fold. First of all, that 
the regimental record of services was 
insufficient; and next, that the other 
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Commander-in-Chief was confidential ; 
and further, his noble and gallant Friend 
deprecated the voluntary records which 
were sent in to Zhe Army List. The 
noble and gallant Lord said that he 
himself had suffered from the want of 
some official compilation, and he inferred 
from that that his services were not 
known in the Dominions of Her Majesty. 
That, however, was contrary to the fact; 
for everyone knew that his noble and 
gallant Friend was one of the most gal- 
lant soldiers of this country. At the 
same time, he quite sympathized with 
his noble and gallant Friend in his 
desire for an official compilation in 
which the services to which he had re- 
ferred could be placed before the public 
otherwise than through the medium of 
Hart’s Army List. His noble and gal- 
lant Friend, however, was quite mis- 
taken in supposing that the record of 
his services was not perfectly well known 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and to the authorities of the Horse 
Guards. Indeed, his services had 
always been recognized by the fact 
that he had been appointed to high 
military commands, which he had filled 
both with honour to himself and great 
advantage to the country. It might be 
that an official record would be of advan- 
tage. He did not know what the terms 
of the noble and gailant Lord’s Motion 
would be, and, therefore, he had had no 
opportunity of consulting with the Horse 
Guards on that point; but the noble 
and gallant Lord might be assured that 
he would take an opportunity of making 
inquiries and communicating with the 
illustrious Duke, and if any means could 
be adopted of obtaining a better record 
of the services of officers of the Army, 

he would take care that they should be. 

His noble and gallant Friend had 
mentioned the details of the records 
that were already made, and he (Vis- 

count Bury) might refer to the medals 
given for good services and to the 
regimental orders, which, however, he 

admitted were not generally accessible. 

It was a very difficult thing for a 

general officer to make an absolutely 

perfect report; and if it were known 

that the reports which were made 

were to be made public, they would not 

be of that advantage to the Service that 

they were when they were of a con- 

fidential character, because it was ob- 
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tioned in the confidential reports would 
certainly not be mentioned in the public 
reports. He did not, therefore, suppose 
that any alteration would be made in 
the nature of the confidential reports ; 
but with regard to the other report, and 
to the absence of an official record in 
substitution of the voluntary record in 
Hart’s Army List, he should be happy 
to bring the subject before the illustrious 
Duke. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN expressed 
himself much obliged to his noble 
Friend, and begged to explain that he 
was so little aware that the illustrious 
Duke would be absent upon this occa- 
sion, that he had actually addressed to 
him a letter at the House. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issurp—For New- 
castle under Lyme, v. Sir Edmund Buckley, 
baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pustic Bitts — Third Reading — Territorial 
Waters Jurisdiction [137], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) 

178]; Election of Aldermen (Cumulative 
Jote) * [71]. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—eQior— 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—THE TITHES 
; AND TAXES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS (for Mr. Rytanps) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether it is true, asstated 
in the ‘‘ Daily News,” of August 12th, that 
the Turkish Government has forestalled 
the collection of the tithes and taxes in 
Cyprus for the current year, selling the 
yield to the farmers and collecting the 
tithes in advance ; whether there is any 
provision in the Convention of the 4th 
June which meets this case; and, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take in the matter? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; we have no 
reason to believe that the statement 


Viscount Bury 





quoted in the Question of the hon 
Member is correct. The taxes have 
been collected up to the time that the 
Island of Cyprus were taken over by 
Her Majesty’s Government; but there 
is no reason to believe that the collection 
of the taxes has been forestalled. 


ITALY — DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE POPE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOLT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether a statement 
recently made in the newspapers, to the 
effect that 

difficulties have arisen temporarily de. 
laying the re-establishment of relations with 
England desired by the Vatican,” 
has any foundation in fact; and, who- 
ther there have been any direct or in- 
direct Communications between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Pope or 
his Representatives on the subject of 
diplomatic relations with Rome? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE. 
QUER: No, Sir; there have been no 
communication with the Pope or his 
Representatives on the subject. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE BOWYER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in accordance with the view expressed 
by the Attorney General last Session, 
any communication had been made by 
the Government to any foreign Govern- 
ment regarding the Territorial Waters 
Bill; and, whether any communication 
had been received from any foreign Go- 
vernment on that subject ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tox EXCHE- 
QUER: I understand, Sir, that there 
has been no communication between the 
Foreign Office and any foreign Govern- 
ments on the subject of the Bill to which 
the hon. Member refers. 


INDIA—THE MISSION TO CABUL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, before it 
was decided to send the mission to Ca- 
bul, the matter was referred to the Se- 
eretary of State for India in Council, 
and, if the mission has been approved 
of by the Secretary of State in Council, 
whether any Members of the Couneil 
dissented ; and, if so, whether there will 
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je any objection to lay their dissents 
spon the Table of the House? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
(UER: No, Sir; this is not a matter 
hat would come before the Secretary of 
sate in Council. It is one of those 
natters which are of the same character 
«3 those which in former times, under 
he old Oourt of Directors, went through 
he Secret Committee. According to the 
srovisions of the Indian Government 
Act, all matters which would have gone 
through the Secret Committee do not 
zo to the Secretary of State in Council, 
put to the Secretary of State person- 
illy; and that, Sir, is the case in this 


mstance. 
. HENRY HAVELOCK asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he mission which is about to be sent to 
(abul under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
has been undertaken at the invitation 
with the consent of the Ameer of 
(abul; and, whether he can give the 
House any information as to the causes 
that led to the cessation of friendly com- 
nunications with the Ameer in the early 
part of 1877, and as to the reason for 
our ceasing to maintain an agent at 
Cabul ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have communicated with 
ny noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, and he tells me that we do not 
at present know whether the Ameer has 
yet been asked to receive this mission. 
He did not invite it; but a communica- 
tion will be made to him from the Indian 
(overnment proposing it. With regard 
tothe cessation of friendly communica- 
tions, that arose from the Ameer him- 
wlf. It was on his part, not on ours, 
and it has never been fully explained by 
him. There were negotiations between 
Sir Lewis Pelly and an Envoy of the 
Ameer’s, who died in the course of them. 
We have never had a European Agent 
it Cabul, nor have we asked for one. 

8m HENRY HAVELOCK: The 
rght hon. Gentleman has not answered 
my Question. My inquiry was with re- 
gard to the Native Agent we maintained 
there for many years, and which we 
ceased to do after 1876. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I cannot give a 
better answer than the oneI have given, 
which was that the cessation of friendly 
‘mmunications arose on the part of the 
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tion with that that we ceased to maintain 
an Agent. The Agent we originally had 
there died at that time. 


COAL MINES—THE HOMER HILL COL- 
LIERY ACCIDENT—CASE OF THOMAS 
SHAW.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHERIDAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
Petition presented to this House, and 
signed by many hundreds of persons 
living in the borough of Dudley and its 
neighbourhood, asking for some further 
inquiry on the part of the Government 
into the practicability of recovering the 
body of Thomas Shaw, which lies in a 
coal mine called the New Homer Hill 
Colliery at Cradley, Staffordshire, where 
he was killed in the performance of his 
duty; and, whether he will endeavour 
to give effect to the wishes of the Peti- 
tioners, and to the prayer for a speedy 
and searching inquiry into all the facts 
of the case ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the last information he had received 
from the Inspector on ‘this subject was 
that the mine was in a dangerous state, 
so that it was not safe to openit. He 
had directed the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman and also a Petition he had 
received on the subject to be laid before 
the Inspector, in order that further in- 
quiry might be made. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—BATOUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have any information respecting the 
position of affairs at Batoum, specially 
with relation to the report contained in 
the ‘ Daily News” of the 13th inst. to 
the following effect, viz. : 


“That Dervish Pasha has under his command 
25 battalions, including one of Zeibeks. The 
town itself contains 12 battalions, and two field 
batteries. The last steamer brought 60 fresh 
artillery horses. The hills round the town are 
held by Turkish troops. One ironclad and one 


wooden frigate are anchored close inshore ; ’’ 


and, whether the English Consul at Tre- 
bizond has informed Sir Austen Layard 
that the Lazes persist in declaring that 
they consider themselves under British 
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British flag on the advance of the Rus- 
sians against Batoum ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we are aware 
that Batoum is still held by Dervish 
Pasha and the troops under his‘com- 
mand; but negotiations are -going on 
between the Turkish Government and the 
Russian Government for its surrender. 
That is all the information I can give 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman with 
regard to that part of his Question. Of 
course, we do not know how many troops 
Dervish Pasha has under his command. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, I have to say that we have re- 
ceived a telegram respecting a Petition 
which the Consul at Trebizond has re- 
ceived from the Lazes, stating that if the 
Russians attacked them they would un- 
furl the British flag and consider them- 
selves under British protection. 


SPAIN—CASE OF GEORGE WHITE. 
QUESTION. 

Caprain PIM asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will be good enough, by telegraph, im- 
mediately, to cause inquiries to be made 
of the authorities at Havannah, Cuba, 
under what circumstances George White, 
an English sailor, of Gravesend, was 
imprisoned there now upwards of five 
months ago; whether any charge has 
been formally preferred against him ; 
whether, if so, he was confronted with 
his accuser, or allowed professional ad- 
vice or assistance ; how long the impri- 
sonment, with or without trial, is likely 
to last; and if the Foreign Office will 
make a speedy and complete investiga- 
tion into the case, with a view to the 
early release of George White? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have simply 
to state that we have no details with 
respect to this case; but we are quite 
certain that Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Cuba will take all the steps that are 
necessary in the matter. That being so, 
we do not think it necessary to send a 
telegram as suggested by my hon. and 
gallant Friend; but we will forward to 
the proper quarter a despatch upon the 
subject. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL—THE LORDS’ 
AMENDMENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MELLOR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, after this 
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House had insisted on its di 
to the Lords’ Amendments Pe “ay 
Law Act 1876 Amendment Bill, it would 
have been in accordance with the Rules 
of Parliament for this House to demand 
a free conference with the Lords regard. 
ing their Amendments to that Bill ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOCHR. 
QUER: I believe, Sir, that it would not 
have been in accordance with the Rules 
of Parliament that this House, after 
having declared that it insisted upon its 
disagreement tothe Lords’ Amendments 
should have demanded a free conference 
with the Lords regarding those Amend. 
ments. I do not, of course, profess my: 
self to be an authority on the subject; 
but I understood that you, Sir, the other 
day distinctly laid down the law upon 
that point. I observe that in some of 
the public journals there seems to be 
some confusion in the report of your 
rulings; but I apprehend I state them 
correctly now—that if, in the first in- 
stance, before insisting, or instead of 
insisting upon disagreement to the Lords’ 
Amendments, this House had sent back 
the Bill with some slight Amendments 
of its own, it would have been possible 
then to have proceeded further; but 
that, having once insisted upon that 
disagreement, it became impossible after- 
wards for this House to demand a free 
conference with the Lords. 


TURKEY—CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any agreement has been entered 
into between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Sultan with respect to the future 
Government of Crete; and, if so, whe 
ther he will inform the House as to the 
nature of the reforms proposed to be 
introduced into the Government of that 
island, and state what guarantee will be 
given that those reforms will be effec- 
tually carried out ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I think, Sir, I hai 
better remind the hon. Member and the 
House of the paragraph in the Treaty 
of Berlin which refers to this Question of 
the reforms in Crete, as I think the 
House might be misled by the question 
of the hon. Member, for he mentions the 
word “agreement.” It does not follow 
from that paragraph that any agree 
ment should be come to between the 
Porte and Her Majesty’s Governmelt 
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in the subject. The words of the para- 
graph in the Treaty are— 

«The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously 
papply in the Island of Crete the organic law 
4 1868, whilst introducing into it the modifi- 
ations that may be considered equitable.” 

That is the undertaking on the part of 
fe Sublime Porte, and therefore there 
sno agreement between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Porte on the sub- 

_ We have, however, received in- 
rmation from Sir Austen Layard that 
je has had several conversations with 
he Grand Vizier on the subject, who 
jad shown himself disposed to give full 
ind fair consideration to the representa- 
jon of the Cretan Assembly on the 
flairs of Crete. 


YAVY—THE “GANGES” TRAINING 
SHIP.—QUESTION. 

Mr. COLE asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is true, as 
reported, that it is the intention of the 
Government to remove the ‘‘ Ganges” 
taining ship from Falmouth to Port- 
land; and, if so, what are the reasons 
for such removal ? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Ad- 
niralty have had under their considera- 
tion proposals for the removal of the 
ship from Falmouth; but having re- 
ceived memorials from the local authori- 
ties against the proposed change, they 
have decided to postpone any decision 
util after the inspection in September. 
The grounds for the proposed change 
are that the boys in the ship are nearly 
all London boys, Cornwall affording 
warcely any; that the position itself in 
which the ship lies is very exposed in 
bad weather, and the expense of keeping 
her there is probably larger than it 
would be at Portland. 


TURKEY—ASIA MINOR—THE LAZES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question with refer- 
ence to the last part of his answer to the 
hon, and gallant Member for Bath (Mr. 
Hayter). He has said that the English 
Consul at Trebizond has informed Sir 
Austen Layard —[Mr. Bovrre: I 
said he had received a Petition. |—that 
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considered themselves under British pro- 
tection, I beg to point out to the hon. 
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Gentleman that if he leaves it there, it 
will have a very injurious effect; be- 
cause it will appear as if the English 
Government accepted that situation 
contrary to the stipulations of the Berlin 
Treaty ; and therefore I venture to ask 
him, Whether the English Government 
have sent any answer to the telegram ? 
Otherwise, it will appear from his 
answer, as it now stands, that they are 
encouraging the belief that the English 
Government is supporting the Lazes in 
that pretension. 

Mr. BOURKE: I cannot think that 
my hon. and learned Friend, or anyone 
else, would believe for a moment that 
the British Government have undertaken 
any responsibility with regard to the 
Lazes. The fact that the Lazes sent a 
Petition to Sir Austen Layard, saying 
that they will unfurl the British flag on 
the approach of the Russians to Batoum, 
and consider themselves under British 
protection does not, in my opinion, con- 
stitute any obligation whatever on the 
part of the British Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: That is not 
exactly an answer to the Question of 
my hon. and learned Friend. I sup- 
pose no one in this House, whatever 
may be felt elsewhere, would, for a mo- 
ment, think that the Government would 
accept this responsibility; but what I 
wish to ask is, Whether the Lazes have 
been informed that the responsibility 
will not be accepted, otherwise these 
poor men may be misled ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I must remind the 
House that the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Bath (Mr. 
Hayter) was— 

‘Whether the English Consul at Trebizond 
has informed Sir Austen Layard that the Lazes 
persist in declaring that they consider them- 
selves under British protection, and that they 
will hoist the British flag on the advance of the 
Russians against Batoum ?”’ 

Therefore, the House will see that the 
answer I gave was a complete answer to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and my 
hon. and learned Friend will admit, as 
well as the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
Question they have asked is a totally 
different Question. I think they may 
rest perfectly certain that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take those 
steps with regard to this position which 
will be equally just to the Lazes and will 
save the Government against any mis- 
apprehension that may arise upon this 
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subject. They will not encourage the 
Lazes to believe that they are under 
British protection; and the House may 
be perfectly certain that Her Majesty’s 
Government will undertake no obliga- 
tion of the character indicated by the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am afraid 
I must ask this Question. What was the 
date at which the information was re- 
ceived that the Petition had been sent 
from these men, and whether any answer 
has been sent or not ? 

Mr. BOURKE: It is impossible for 
me to answer that Question off-hand. 
If Notice had been given, I should have 
been glad to answer it. The communi- 
cation was received within the last few 
days, but I have not got it here. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Surely, 
Sir, it is a very simple Question. Has 
any answer been sent? We will not 
ask any date, but simply whether any 
answer has been sent ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have only re- 
ceived a telegraphic message from Sir 
Austen Layard stating that this Petition 
had been received by the Consul at Tre- 
bizond. We have not yet got the Peti- 
tion itself, and, therefore, we could not 
have answered it. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—HEALTH OF THE 
TROOPS.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he has any objection to 
communicate the figures contained in 
the very important statement which he 
made yesterday to the House with regard 
to the health of the British troops at 
Cyprus? He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
observed that those figures did not ap- 
pear in any of the Reports in the morn- 
ing papers to-day; but he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that from 180 to 190 were on the sick 
list, of whom 56 were attacked with 
fever and ague. He should also be 
glad to know, Whether there would be 
any objection on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to communicate to the 
Press from time to time as they arrived 
any statements in detail as to the health 
of the troops ? 

Coronet STANLEY, in reply, said, 
he wished the hon. Baronet had given 
him Notice of the Question. He endea- 
voured, as far as possible, yesterday, to 
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give the House the fullest information 
in his possession in regard to the health 
of the troops at Cyprus, and, in so doing 
he was obliged to read from Papers 
which had only been put into his hands 
after he came into the House. He gave 
the figures as correctly as he could; but 
a subsequent perusal of them led him 
to think that they required to be cor. 
rected by comparison; and, therefore 
to prevent misconception, he thought it 
best to communicate with the authorities 
of the Press, and to request that until 
these figures could be verified, they 
should be left out. He had not referred 
the previous day to any private docu- 
ment. He found, however, thatthe answer 
he gave yesterday was substantially 
correct; that although there had been 
numerous outbreaks of fever of a mild 
character, there had been nothing severe, 
and, as a matter of fact, only three deaths 
had occurred since the troops landed 
out of a force of 7,000 men. He would 
be happy, as far as he could, to make 
public such information on that subject 
as reached the War Office from time to 
time. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, When the 
Privy Council will issue the Orders 
stating from what countries cattle will 
be allowed to be imported into the in- 
terior ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he believed that those 
Orders had been prepared, and would be 
issued very shortly. He would take care 
to communicate with the Privy Council 
on the subject. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that a meeting of the 
Privy Council was summoned for to- 
morrow to prepare the issue of such 
Orders. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
REPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to ask 
a Question with regard to the Report on 
Educational Inspection which was issued 
every year. This was the first time, he 
thought, that the full Appendix had not 
been received during the Session. He 
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hhould be glad to know when it was 
ikely to be presented ? — 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
je would make inquiries at the Privy 
(ouncil Office, and do all he could to 
jave the Appendix issued as soon as 
possible. 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 18— 
REFORMS IN TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. WHITWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the European Commission, 
instituted under Article 18 of the Ber- 
in Treaty to perform certain duties in 
Rast Roumelia in three months, will, 
jotwithstanding that limit of time, have 
‘0 be prolonged, inasmuch as the Porte 
bound under the 28rd Article of the 
Treaty to consult that Commission upon 
ill schemes of organization which are 
promised to be made for Crete and 
various other parts of Turkey in 
Europe ? 

Mz. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the hon. Member had not quite correctly 
interpreted the Treaty, particularly with 
regard to the paragraph which he (Mr. 
Bourke) had already read to the House 
vith respect to Crete. He thought that 
paragraph was complete in itself, and 
the Commission established with respect 
to Eastern Roumelia had nothing to do 
vith that paragraph. With regard to 
the other paragraph, which applied to 
the other Provinces of Turkey where 
reforms had not beenintroduced, schemes 
of organization and reform were to 
be introduced under the authority of 
Special Commissions, which would after- 
vards have to report to the European 
Commission. It was quite true that if 
these Special Commissions were not in a 
position to report to the European Com- 
nission at the end of three months, it 
vould be for the Powers to consider 
vhether it was necessary to prolong that 
Commission. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN—PAY OF TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICIALS.—QUESTION. 


Mz. O'BYRNE (for Mr. Gray) asked 
the Postmaster General a Question, of 
which he had received private Notice, 
Whether he has received a Memorial 
tm the Telegraph Olerks in Dublin 
Post Office, handed to the authorities in 
Dublin on the 28rd of last month, com- 
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plaining of the inadequacy of their pay, 
and asking to be placed on the same 
footing as similar clerks in Manchester 
and Liverpool; and, if so, when a reply 
may be expected ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, no 
such Memorial has been received in 
London. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o00.— 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION 
BILL—[Lords|—[Bixx 137.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Str GEORGE BOWYER, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read the third 
time that day three months, said, it 
was one which made a most material 
alteration in the law of England, and 
which greatly affected the rights of 
foreign countries over a portion of the 
seas. He was rather surprised that stich 
a measure should have been read a 
second time on the previous Saturday, 
when it was understood that the House 
was to meet solely for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. 
It must have been unexpectedly read a 
second time on that occasion, because 
his hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, who had charge of the measure, 
was not present. He (Sir George 
Bowyer) had also to complain that it 
passed through Committee when dis- 
cussion was absolutely impossible—he 
meant at 3 o0’clock in the morning. They 
were now upon the third reading; and 
he thought the House would allow him, 
very briefly, to state certain points of 
law, which, he thought, ought to be 
considered by the House before the Bill 
was passed. In doing so, he would en- 
deavour to take up as little time as was 
compatible with the importance of the 
subject. He would divide what he had 
to say under two heads. First, he should 
show that the Bill was not necessary ; 
and, secondly, he would endeavour to 
show that the Bill was a contravention 
of the law of nations, and was unneces- 
sary, because the law of England, as it 
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stood at present, was fully sufficient 
without any fresh legislation. He would 
begin by stating what the law of Eng- 
land on the high seas now was. That 
portion of the sea between high and low 
water mark, when not covered with 
water, was within the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary coroner; and all that portion of 
tidal ports, estuaries, and rivers, which 
was partly inclosed by the territory of 
England, was within the counties to 
which it belonged, and was a portion of 
the realm of England. Beyond the low 
water mark, and over the whole of the 
high seas, there was the jurisdiction of 
the High Court of Admiralty; and of- 
fences committed at sea were triable by 
the Court of Admiralty and the Central 
Criminal Court. Speaking generally, 
this was the chief jurisdiction of the Court 
of Admiralty. The Court of Admiralty, 
of course, had jurisdiction over all 
British ships and also in cases of piracy, 
which were offences against all nations. 
But the Admiralty Court had never 
claimed jurisdiction over foreign ships 
outside those parts of the sea which 
were partly inclosed by land, and which 
he hid described. He said that the juris- 
diction already vested in the Admiralty 
was fully sufficient to punish all offences 
committed on the high seas—that was 
to say, below high water mark—and 
therefore the Bill was unnecessary. He 
should be told, perhaps, that the Fran- 
conta case rendered it necessary that 
some legislation should take place. That 
he positively denied. What was the 
case? It was one of collision between 
an English and a foreign ship on the 
high seas—that was to say, within three 
miles of the English shore; and there- 
fore, under the ordinary law of nations, 
would be within the international juris- 
diction of the country off whose coast it 
occurred. In that collision an English- 
man lost his life, and the captain of the 
Franconia was indicted for, and convicted 
of, manslaughter. A point, however, 
was reserved for the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, and the majority of the 
Judges held that the conviction was 
bad. He was now told that, on account 
of the decision, some legislation was ne- 
cessary—that it showed a defect in the 
law of England—that it showed a wrong 
which wanted remedying, as offences 
might be committed which England could 
not punish. He entirely differed from such 
an opinion. If a Frenchman killed an 
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Englishman in Calais, the offence would 
not be within the cognizance of the law 
of England, and the Frenchman could 
not be tried in England, even if brought 
here. Then it might just as well be 
argued that the state of the law in that 
instance was a reason for bringing in the 
Bill for the purpose of extending Eng. 
lish jurisdiction to Calais, or the whole 
of the French coast, as to say it was 
necessary to make an alteration be- 
cause of the Franconia case. Instead 
of, in such cases, trying to extend the 
law of England, the proper course to 
pursue was to represent to a forej 

country that a British subject had been 
injured out of the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts, and call upon the 
foreign country to deal with the per- 
son who committed the offence. It was 
a well-known principle of International 
Law that if a citizen of one country 
committed an offence against a citizen 
of another, and which could not be con- 
sidered by the Courts of the country to 
which the injured person belonged, that 
was a reason for applying to the Gbo- 
vernment of the country to which the 
offender belonged, and requiring the Go- 
vernment to see that he was properly 
punished. If justice were refused in a 
case of that sort, that would be a suffi- 
cient justification for war. Let the 
House look at the Franconia case. After 
the conviction had been quashed in Eng- 
land, he believed the captain was tried 
in Germany, and his impression was 
that he was convicted. But what was 
complained of was that he could not be 
convicted in England. He (Sir George 
Bowyer) agreed that he ought not to 
have been, and he insisted that the pro- 
per remedy in the case was by repre- 
sentation to the German Government, 
and not by proceeding in the English 
Courts. Wherever the English Courts 
ought to have jurisdiction on the high 
seas the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
Court was fully adequate for such cases ; 
and where the criminal law of England 
did not apply now, there should be no 
alteration made, as proposed by the 
Bill ; but recourse should be had to the 
country to which the offender belonged. 
He maintained that the law was per- 
fectly clear. From time immemorial 
the law of England had been as he 
had stated it, and he could not conceive 
how in 1878 it was only just found out 
that it was insufficient, and that fresh 
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pgislation was necessary. Having dis- 
osed of that question, having shown 
hat the law of England was at present 
fully adequate for the administration of 
‘ystice on the high seas, he came to his 
cond point, which was that the Bill 
yas inconsistent with the law of nations, 
and with the rights of foreign countries. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) brought in 
a Bill which, in substance, was the same 
as that now before the House, and in 
qa debate which took place on the Bill 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General spoke. He found, in 
Hansard, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was reported as follows :— 

“He admitted that owing to the state of the 
law, it had been declared by the Court of Ap- 
peal, it might be desirable to legislate on this 
subject ; but he thought that before such legis- 
lation was embarked upon, it would be wise 
and, politic to consult the principal States of 
Europe.” 

In a subsequent part of the speech, 
quoting again from Hansard, he found 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said— 
“He thought that before we embarked upon 
legislation it was essential that there should be 
some sort of agreement among the principal 
nations of the world with regard to the sub- 
ject.” —[8 Hansard, ccxxxiii. 1402.] 

No doubt, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man saw very clearly that the Bill was 
one which might be held to infringe the 
rights of foreign subjects and the liber- 
ties of the seas, and therefore he said 
it ought to be a matter of international 
arrangement before England attempted 
tomake a law which would be binding 
upon foreigners. He was ready to ad- 
mit that there was a general concur- 
rence amongst the nations of Europe 
that the three-mile zone was within the 

jurisdiction of the country off whose 
shores the ships then were. But the 
question was what that jurisdiction con- 
sisted of, and what the nature of that 

jurisdiction was. That jurisdiction was 
of a very peculiar nature, and not such 
as was sought to introduced by this Bill. 

Itwas not such jurisdiction as existed 

in the country, or as might be exercised 

in ships lying in ports, or creeks, or 
other partially inclosed portions of the 
sea. It was such a jurisdiction as 
might be exercised on the high seas— 
that was to say, the jurisdiction of the 

Court of Admiralty which existed 

how, and which had always been 

found sufficient for the purposes in- 
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tended. That jurisdiction must be 
taken and interpreted as subject to the 
rights of other countries, and as subject 
to the freedom of thesea. According to 
the law of England, every foreigner who 
was in this country owed what was called 
a qualified allegiance to the Crown. He 
owed that allegiance in consideration of 
the protection which he received from 
the Crown while he was in this country. 
If the present Bill passed, it must follow 
that the crew of every foreign ship pass- 
ing within three miles of the shore 
would hold that qualified allegiance to 
the Crown. It could not be said that 
the Crown gave them any protection, 
and yet they would be in the same posi- 
tion as if they were within the realm of 
England. No doubt, every country had 
jurisdiction over the seas so far as was 
necessary for the defence and security 
of its dominions; but it did not appear 
that the jurisdiction which this Bill 
created over foreign ships and foreigners 
on board them was necessary for the 
defence and security of the realm. If it 
could be shown that the defence and se- 
curity of the realm required that the 
Courts of England should have criminal 
jurisdiction over the ships of foreign 
countries and the subjects of foreign 
countries on board them, he should then 
say his hon. and learned Friend had 
made out a case, and he would offer no 
opposition to the Bill. But could it be 
said that if, on board a foreign ship 
passing within the three-mile zone, a 
foreign sailor committed murder, the 
defence and security of England required 
that the offender should be tried by the 
law of England? Certainly not; and 
the real remedy for such an offence was 
that the man should be tried in his own 
country. There was a principle estab- 
lished that on the high seas every 
foreign ship was ex-territorial—that was 
to say, the persons on board were go- 
verned by the law of the mother country. 
That being so, he said there was no 
authority, and he defied his hon. and 
learned Friend to show any authority 
of International Law, much less of the 
law of England, to support the jurisdic- 
tion sought to be created by the Bill 
before the House. He would call the 
attention of the House to what was said 
on this subject by the Lord Chief Baron 
in the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
in reference to the Franconia case. The 
Lord Chief Baron said— 
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“The right to seize and try in England for 
an offence committed on the high seas by the 
foreign commander of a foreign vessel, can, in 
my opinion, no more exist than the right to 
seize and try in England any foreigner for an 
act done in his own country.” 

Of course the House would not for a 
moment entertain the idea of passing a 
law making a man who had committed 
an offence against a British subject in 
Calais liable to be tried in England, and 
yet the Lord Chief Baron said that was 
exactly the same as trying a foreigner 
for an offence committed on the high 
seas on board a foreign ship. If an 
Englishman and a Frenchman fought a 
duel in France, and the Englishman was 
killed, there was no jurisdiction to try 
the Frenchman in England for duelling. 
He would only be liable to his own 
country. The same, if a fatal fight oc- 
curred on board a ship within the three- 
mile zone. The only course to pursue 
if an Englishman was killed would 
be for the English Government to make 
a representation to the French Ambas- 
sador, and the man who killed the other 
would be dealt with by the law of his 
own country. The Lord Chief Justice 
laid down very much the same principle 
as the Lord Chief Baron. The Lord 
Chief Justice said that by the law of 
every nation, a ship, when on the high 
seas, carried the law of its own nation 
with it; and his Lordship showed that, 
in such cases as that of the Franconia, 
the three-mile zone was part of the high 
seas. His Lordship added that the right 
contended for—that was to say, the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of England 
over foreigners and foreign ships—never 
was the subject of any International 
Treaty, and there never was a Treaty 
which gave England the jurisdiction 
which the Bill before the House would 
give. Well, as part of his argument 
against the Bill, he must refer to an 
answer given to him by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether any communi- 
cation of the contents of the Bill had 
been made to foreign Governments, or 
vice versd ? He was told that no com- 
munication had been made to, and no 
communication had been received from, 
any nation on the subject. He 
(Sir George Bowyer) considered that a 
serious matter for the attention of the 
House. Here it was proposed to give 
the Courts of England common law 
jurisdiction over foreigners and foreign 
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ships within the three-mile zone, as 
they were passing along, exactly ‘the 
same as if those foreigners were on shore 
in England. Could the Government 
legislate in that way? Could they pass 
a Bill binding upon foreigners ? He 
questioned whether foreigners would 
acquiesce in or submit to such a lay. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England had 
said that even if we legislated for the 
three-mile zone, the law would not be 
binding upon the foreigner; and he (Sir 
George Bowyer) thought there was great 
danger and inconvenience in passing a 
law which, after all, people would not 
be liable to. We could pass laws for 
English people, but we made a mistake 
in trying to deal with foreigners. Tho 
Bill would actually make the three-mile 
zone British territory—as much as any 
county in England—and that being s0, 
England could even, under the Bill, 
prevent foreign ships passing within the 
three-mile zone. But if we did that, it 
would be a gross violation of the liber- 
ties of the seas, and every nation in the 
world would protest againstit. He had 
no doubt that if a case came before any 
of the Courts under the Bill, that they 
would say the effect of it was to make 
the three-mile zone English territory. 
The three-mile zone was a considerable 
portion of the sea, and to deprive foreign 
countries of the use of such a portion 
would never be tolerated. Were we 
prepared to allow the same jurisdiction 
in the case of other countries all over 
the world? Were we prepared to 
allow, even in the case of China, that a 
British ship, going within three miles 
of the shore, was liable to the laws ot 
the country, and for some offence, real 
or pretended, an Englishman might be 
dealt with by the laws of the country? 
We had no right to make any distinction 
in these matters between civilized France 
and China or Japan. It might be either 
of them, and the law given by consent 
to one country must be meted out to all 
alike; because, for certain, if England 
claimed jurisdiction over foreign ships 
within three miles, foreign countries 
would do the same over British ships. 
But he was told that no prosecution was 
to be commenced under the Bill save 
with the authority of the Secretary of 
State, and that was supposed to be an 
answer to the difficulties he had urged. 
It seemed to him, to say the least, a 
novel way to legislate—to pass an 1m- 
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ortant Act, and then say the Secretary 
of State should consent to everything 
done under the Act. Was it right or 
roper that the House should relegate 
its authority to the Secretary of State, 
give him the power to do that which was 
wrong, and then say he acted on his own 
responsibility, and might take proceed- 
ings or leave them alone, as he pleased ? 
If the thing was wrong, the Secretary 
of State ought to have no authority ; and 
if the Bill provided that which was in 
accordance with the law of England and 
the law of nations, let it be passed with- 
out any discretion vested in the Secretary 
of State. But the House must be care- 
ful not to pass an Act which was a con- 
travention of the law of nations and of 
the liberty and freedom of the seas, 
and then say no harm would be done, as 
the Secretary of State was to have a veto 
under the Bill, and nothing could be 
done without his consent. This was a 
law affecting third parties—foreign 
countries—and he insisted that no dis- 
eretion ought, in such a matter, to be 
given to the Secretary of State. Then 
there was another point under the Bill, 
with which he must trouble the House, 
as it was one of great importance. He 
had given his opinion on the point to 
hishon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General; but he did not agree with him, 
nor did the noble and learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor), who coincided with 
the Solicitor General. Of course, he (Sir 
George Bowyer) had the deepest respect 
for the opinion of his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor, and for that 
ofhishon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General; but, at the same time, he must 
confess that his opinion remained un- 
changed. He had come to the conclu- 
sion that the provisions of the Bill would 
include foreign ships of war as well as 
merchant ships. <A ship of war was ex- 
territorial everywhere; because, if a 
vessel of war was in a British port, and 
an offence was committed on board her, 
the law of England would have no 
authority over the offender. The offence 
80 committed on board a foreign ship of 
war must be dealt with by the law of 
that country and not by the law of 
a. What did the Bill pro- 
vide ?— 


“ Any offence committed by a person, whether 
he is or is not a subject of Her Majesty, on the 
open sea, within the territorial waters of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, is an offence within the 
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jurisdiction of the Admiral, although it may 
have been committed on board or by means of a 
foreign ship.’’ 


His impression was that the clause would 
include a foreign ship of any kind, 
whether it be a man-of-war or merchant 
ship. He found, by the Interpretation 
Clause, that ‘‘ offence” was defined as any 
offence within the law of England, and 
ship as every description of ship. What 
could be wider than that? And as toa 
foreign ship, it was defined as ‘‘ any ship 
which is not a British ship.” Could 
anything wider be conceived? A foreign 
ship of war was not a British ship, and, 
therefore, it must come within the mean- 
ing of the Act. He could not see how 
his hon. and learned Friend could get 
out of the difficulty. If he entered into 
any argument on the point, notwitstand- 
ing his legal acumen, he would not alter 
his (Sir George Bowyer’s) opinion. He 
had consulted hisnobleand learned Friend 
(Lord O’Hagan), who was one of the 
highest authorities on the matter, and his 
noble and learned Friend had said it was 
quite clear that a ship of war belonging 
to a foreign Power would be included 
within the meaning of the Act. That 
being so, he thought he was justified in 
mentioning these objections to the Bill 
to the House; and he hoped, after hear- 
ing what the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had to say on behalf of the 
measure, that the House would agree to 
his Amendment. The hon, and learned 
Baronet concluded by moving the re- 
jection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day threemonths.’’— (Sir George Bowyer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince GirrarpD) said, that the hon. 
and learned Baronet had had an oppor- 
tunity of fully explaining his views on 
this subject the other night, when he 
(the Solicitor General) believed he had 
used the same observations that he had 
done on the present occasion. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER: The case 
came on at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and there were only seven persons pre- 
sent. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpInceE Girrarp) said, although that 
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might be the case, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House by any length- 
ened statement in reply to his hon. and 
learned Friend. He would only say that 
the Bill was urgently demanded, that it 
was a very simple one, and it was ren- 
dered necessary in consequence of the 
decision of the Court for the Considera- 
tion of Crown Cases Reserved in the 
Franconia case. He (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) had had to argue that case before 
that Court for several days, and pro- 
bably the House would not desire that 
he should repeat his arguments to them 
at this period of the Session. The con- 
viction in that case was quashed by a 
majority of 1; but Mr. Justice Lush 
pointed out that Parliament had full 
powers to legislate with regard to 
offences committed within the three-mile 
zone. The measure did not interfere 
with the principles of International Law 
in the smallest degree ; on the contrary, 
its object and effect would be to bring 
their municipal institutions into harmony 
with International Law, and enable them 
to exercise a jurisdiction which was abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the 
inhabitants of this country. By the de- 
cision in the Franconia case, which must 
now be accepted as the law of England, 
the waters washing the shores of this 
country below low water mark must be 
taken to be out of their jurisdiction, and 
consequently the life and honour of any 
British subject bathing at the sea side 
—say, of a schoolgirl at Brighton or 
elsewhere—would be at the mercy of 
any foreigner on board a foreign ship 
who chose to take it. But the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford had said 
that in such cases we must apply diplo- 
matically to the country of which the 
foreigner was a subject, and get that 
country diplomatically to interfere. Any- 
one who had paid attention to the de- 
cision in the Franconia case would see 
that a foreigner committing a crime one 
inch below low water mark was out of 
the jurisdiction of this country. In 
order to create a jurisdiction, the person 
committing a crime in the neighbour- 
hood of these shores must be a subject of 
this country; and the Bill had, therefore, 
been introduced for the purpose of 
affording proper protection to British 
subjects. As to the remark that foreign 
nations would interfere if this Bill passed, 
he held in his hand instructions which 
had been given by the German Govern- 
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ment to the commander of a gunboat to 
take into custody any person not a 
German who ventured to fish within a 
distance of three miles from territory of 
the North German Confederation. That 
was a proof that that country claimed, 
like every other, the jurisdiction that 
was to be made unmistakeable by the 
Bill This Bill would effect a proper 
and wholesome alteration of the law, 
and considering that the noble and 
learned Lords who had discussed the 
question in the Upper House had ex- 
pressed their opinions very strongly in 
its favour, he was surprised that his hon. 
and learned Friend should have stated 
that it violated all principles of Inter- 
national Law. 

Mr. MUNTZ apprehended that the 
passing of the Bill might lead to serious 
difficulties and complications between 
this country and foreign Powers ; but, 
at the same time, he thought that some 
measure should be passed on this sub- 
ject. The only redeeming feature in 
the measure, and one he hoped which 
would be strictly observed, was the pro- 
vision enacting that no action with re- 
gard to the Bill would be taken without 
the sanction of one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that it was 
much to be lamented that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had not con- 
descended to answer the powerful legal 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Wexford (Sir 
George Bowyer). Nobody could sup- 
pose that it was from want of skill or 
ability. His silence, therefore, remained 
without explanation. He had, indeed, 
spoken a few words, but had not in the 
least grappled with the subject; ap- 
parently taken it for granted, as had 
been so often done on the Treasury 
Benches, that to bring in a Bill was 
enough, and that it would be carried 
through the House, no matter what was 
said against it. He (Dr. Kenealy) begged 
very briefly to put the matter before 
the House as it presented itself to his 
mind. From time immemorial the law 
as to the three-mile zone had existed, 
and not a single instance had been cited 
where the law had worked any inconve- 
nience. By the comity of nations, if 
any wrong was done within that zone, 
for which our own law did not provide, 
it had only to be referred to the foreign 
Kingdom of which the wrong-doer was 
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a subject, and the wrong was redressed 
as a matter of course. In the case of 
the Franconia, it had been stated by the 
hon. and learned Baronet and not 
denied, that the sailor who by the law 
of England was acquitted here for want 
of jurisdiction, had been tried, convicted, 
and punished by his own tribunals; and 
that had always, as he (Dr. Kenealy) 
understood, been so, and, no doubt, 
would continue. That being the state 
of things, of what possible use was that 
new law? Laws were passed to provide 
against wrongs ; but here there had 
always been a remedy afforded by 
foreign States. It was not wise to load 
the Statute Book with laws that were 
not needed. The Government, however, 
seemed to have set their hearts upon 
that new measure. They passed the 
second reading at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, when only seven hon. Members 
were present; and now they would 
hardly discuss it, on the plea, of which 
he did not see the force, that despatch 
was requisite. He (Dr. Kenealy) was 
wholly opposed to legislation conducted 
on such principles. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General had offered, as almost 
the sole apology for his Bill, that Mr. 
Justice Lush had thrown out some sug- 
gestion to that effect, when the case was 
argued before the full Court. But Mr. 
Justice Lush could not be regarded as 
being responsible for that particular 
measure, which he had probably never 
seen; and whose provisions might at 
any time involve them in dangerous 
complications with foreign States. The 
hon. and learned Baronet had proved 
unanswerably that the words “ foreign 
ship” included a ship of war. No legal 
tribunal could decide otherwise, if the 
matter were before them. They would 
decide according to reason and the Eng- 
lish language, and shift all responsi- 
bility from themselves by throwing it 
on to this House. Let them suppose, 
then, an outrage on an English subject, 
a breach of criminal law, committed by 
a sailor on board a Russian or United 
States ship of war, within the three- 
mile zone. Were they prepared to board 
that ship of war, and arrest the foreign 
sailor by force? That was what that 
Statute authorized them to do. He 
viewed with apprehension the difficulties 
into which they might plunge, if they 
were to carry out such a provision. Yet 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
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had not even alluded to that dangerous 
possibility. He regretted that the hon. 
and learned Baronet had promised not 
to divide the House; if he had done so, 
he (Dr. Kenealy) should certainly have 
voted with him. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was quite at a loss to understand upon 
what sort of a foundation the hon. and 
learned Baronet (Sir George Bowyer) 
made an objection to the Bill. The Bill 
was simple enough, and he believed that 
any person who had read any Inter- 
national Law would know that it would 
carry out principles perfectly well settled, 
and on which no doubt ever existed in 
the mind of any international lawyer. 
The effect of the decision in the Fran- 
conia case was not that the jurisdiction 
did not exist, but that there had not 
been a proper machinery created by our 
municipal laws to carry it out, and this 
Bill was merely intended to cure that 
defect. He did not believe that any 
nation in the world had ever entertained 
the smallest doubt as to its jurisdiction 
within the three-mile limit. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—[Br11 178.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. ORDER DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
understood that it was intended to dis- 
charge the Order for going’into Com- 
mittee on this Bill; but before that was 
done, he wished to make a few remarks 
with reference to the Notice given by 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James). It was under- 
stood that if the Bill were withdrawn, 
the Government would refer it to a Royal 
Commission. That was a course which 
he thought everybody highly approved. 
Speaking for himself, he did, and he 
hoped the Commission would be one 
whose recommendations might be confi- 
dently accepted. The codification of 
the Criminal Law not only embraced 
legal questions, but dealt with a num- 
ber of questions which involved political 
principles of the highest importance— 
such as matters relating to religion— 
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Sabbath observance, the law of conspi- 
racy affecting labour, and many others. 
It was unnecessary for him to bear his 
testimony to the admirable work which 
his friend, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, had 
accomplished in the draft Bill before the 
House. Nobody respected that gentle- 
man’s ability, or rated it more highly 
than he did; but in a work of that cha- 
racter they must have the help of dif- 
ferent minds; it must be looked at from 
various points of view, and not exclu- 
sively in a legal aspect. In the case of 
the Common Law Procedure Act, great 
benefit was gained from having distin- 
guished laymen like Mr. Henley and Sir 
James Graham on the Commission. In 
the present instance, he would warn the 
Government that if they persisted in 
constituting a purely legal Commission, 
they would entirely fail in the object 
they had in view—namely, of inducing 
Parliament to accept that Bill without 
discussion, and they would next Session 
be as far as they were now from any 
chance of passing it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD also impressed upon 
the Government the absolute necessity of 
having a Commission large enough to 
necessary ; for without that it would be 
represent every view, even lay views, if 
hopeless to pass any such measure as 
this. It was due to the working men of 
the country that the Bill had first been 
drawn up. ‘They were in favour of 
getting the measure soon; but he was 
doubtful whether they would be satisfied 
with the Commission as it was proposed 
to be constituted. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER also thought 
that the Commission ought to be wide 
enough to include men of different views. 
Instead of that, however, the Commis- 
sion was to consist of two Judges and 
the author of the Code himself, Sir Fitz- 
james Stephen. The Judges would 
have to do with their judicial duties, and 
the author of the Code, instead of being 
a Member of the Commission and voting 
in reference to the Code, should have ap- 
peared as a witness before the Commis- 
sion. If they wanted men to do useful 
work, they ought to pay them for it. 
The Commission ought to have the un- 
divided attention of one or more per- 
sons experienced in the practice of the 
Criminal Law. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the Criminal Court of Appeal, it 
was proposed to take three Judges from 
the Common Law Courts to constitute 
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that Court of Appeal. Now, the Judges 
of the Common Law Courts were al- 
ready over-worked ; and if they wanted 
a Court of Appeal, they ought to haye 
Judges who had nothing to do but to 
hear appeals. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE GIFFARD) said, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Barry was to be added to the Com- 
mission in addition to the other gen- 
tlemen mentioned. The observations 
which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen in that discussion 
would receive due consideration ; but as 
to Sir Fitzjames Stephen, whether he 
appeared as a witness before the Com- 
mission, or as a Member of it, his opi- 
nion would receive great attention. No 
doubt, the absence from the Commission 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
might have been observed. It might 
naturally have been thought that Sir 
Alexander Cockburn should have been 
at the head of the Commission; but it 
was found that the public duties which 
he had to discharge were inconsistent 
with the continuous work which this 
Commission would have to discharge, 
seeing that it would sit at the beginning 
of November and proceed de die in diem 
until its work was completed. The ap- 
propriate task of the Commission would 
be that of getting the Bill into “ ship- 
shape” order that it might be present- 
able to Parliament. The wide questions 
mentioned by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be properly discussed hy 
Parliament. Parliament would be saved 
by the Commission from having a num- 
ber of technical Amendments barring 
the progress of the Bill; but he did not 
see why Parliament should abrogate its 
functions with regard to the questions 
embraced by the Bill. He begged to 
move the discharge of the Order for 
going into Committee on the Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the Government would never suc- 
ceed in carrying the Bill next Session, 
unless they considerably modified the 
Commission in the direction suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford. He, therefore, hoped they 
would give effect to the suggestions that 
had been thrown out. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Committee read and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. Bourke.) 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ EURYDICE.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD rose 
to call attention to the circumstances 
attending the raising of H.M.S. ‘‘ Eury- 
dice.” 

Caprain PIM asked, if the noble Lord 
was in Order in referring to this subject, 
seeing that a court martial was about to 
sit upon it. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the noble 
Lord was quite in Order. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
he was extremely sorry to detain the 
House, even for one minute, at that late 
period of the Session; but the subject 
he wished to speak about was really 
so important a matter to the Navy gene- 
rally that he must ask the House kindly 
tolisten to him for a moment. He had 
been purposely keeping the matter back 
till the vessel should be floated; but it 
was obvious there could be no further 
delay. The universal feeling, both at 
home and abroad, was, first of all, that 
the naval people had been much longer 
than they ought to have been about the 
raising of the ship; and, secondly, that 
a private firm could have done the work 
much better and quicker. It was to de- 
fend the naval authorities against those 
accusations that he brought the subject 
forward; for they naturally felt very 
sore upon the point, as, in fact, did the 
whole Service. The point the court 
martial had to inquire into was the loss 
of the vessel, and did not not touch the 
one he was bringing before the House— 
namely, the raising of it—therefore, the 
slur would remain all the same. The 
Eurydice went down on March 24. Al- 
most immediately it was decided to raise 
her, and the Press started the theory it 
was a very easy matter. Any amount 
of suggestions were offered by many 
people, nearly all theories. The Ad- 
niralty left the whole matter in the 
hands of the Dockyard Admiral at 
Portsmouth (Admiral Foley), and gave 
him an order to raise the vessel. He 
called together all the heads of Depart- 
ments at his disposal at the Yard— 
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namely, the Chief Constructor, the 
Master Attendants, the Chief Engineer, 
and others. The matter was talked 
over, most carefully considered, and 
thought out. The Admiral decided on 
a plan of lifting her with jewels and 
toggles; and from that day to this, with 
the exception of the first temporary 
lighter trial, the plan had remained 
exactly the same in every particular. 
Since the first attempt was made, there 
had been 17 failures, and what did a 
failure mean? A failure meant de- 
taching the wreck from the lifting ves- 
sels altogether, all the pendents and 
purchases to be brought to afresh for 
putting down again—in fact, the whole 
of the laborious and delicate plan to be 
re-commenced. It was enough to break 
all their hearts, everything to be got 
ready so often. Everything was calcu- 
lated most accurately; but it wanted one 
thing to make certain success — fine 
weather. On no single occasion did 
they get fine weather till she came out 
of the hole. The whole of the delay 
was simply an accident of weather. 
The wreck lay about three-and-a-half 
miles from the shore, in mid-ocean, in 
75 feet of water, in a tideway that only 
ceased running one way or the other for 
27 minutes each turn. The tide ran at 
the rate of 5 knots an hour. The 
divers who had to place the toggles and 
jewels could, consequently, only work 
54 minutes out of the 24 hours, and that 
only with the weather permitting. The 
tide rise was only 12 feet, and the hole the 
ship had made was 12 feet, so she had to 
be actually lifted from the ground over 
12 feet to clear her from the bank she 
had made. This was done by sinking'the 
lifting vessels. The draught of the lift- 
ing vessels had to be increased 4 feet, 
and after pinning down and pumping 
them dry, the difficulties were enormous. 
They had 400 tons to lift over 12 feet to 
raise her out of her bed, and they were 
entirely dependent upon the weather, as 
she was in the open sea. The slightest 
breeze, not even a fresh one, would 
cause a swell, and as there were four 
vessels employed as lifters, it would 
raise one before the other, so that the 
immense strain would not come equally 
among them, and something must part, 
either pendent, purchase, or toggle. 
Therefore it was imperative to have 
quite calm weather and a_ perfectly 
smooth sea, He had now, he hoped, 
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shown that the Furydice could not have 
been raised out of her bed one minute 
before she was. After once getting her 
out of her bed, it was easy enough to 
float her along by shifts and shortening 
the pendents; but even after she was 
in 22 feet of water in Sandown Bay bad 
luck nearly overtook them again, as a 
gale sprung up from the southward and 
eastward, which, if it had continued, 
must have broken herup. The Admiral 
lifted her again and brought her round 
to St. Helen’s, which made a total dis- 
tance of six miles. The last part of the 
distance she was carried ; she must have 
weighed nearly 600 tons, as she was 
more than half out of the water. Naval 
officers considered that the raising of this 
ship was one of the most remarkable 
things ever accomplished. A wreck had 
never before been raised in 12 fathoms 
of water with a five-knot tide. Now, as 
to the point as to whether a private firm 
could have raised the wreck, which was 
generally preached as a better and a 
quicker expedient. The wreck was within 
11 miles of the largest and best found 
Dockyard in the world, the Admi- 
ralty had at their command not only 
the Admiral and all his most expe- 
rienced officials and heads of Depart- 
ments, but everything that could pos- 
sibly be wanted, both in skill and ap- 
pliances. The total value of the plant 
that was used, and without which the 
Eurydice would be now where she foun- 
dered, he made out to be over £150,000. 
There were six tugs, a steam lighter, 
four lighters, two corvettes, four coal 
hulks, and 230 men, all under discipline, 
consisting of fitters, shipwrights, rig- 
gers, seamen, engineers, and divers, all 
working under their different heads of 
Departments under the Admiral. What 
private firm or six private firmscould have 
placed such a plant on the spot? There 
was no narrow-mindedness in the matter 
either ; as in the most important matter 
of all—that was, the divers—out of the 
seven employed—and they were the men 
who really brought the wreck to the 
surface—three were from the private 
firm of Siebe and Gorman, so that, in 
the only matter there might have been 
a doubt about, men were used foreign 
to the Service. He was there himself 
nearly all the time from the day the 
wreck was first lifted till yesterday, and 
he could testify to the immense difficul- 
ites, the laborious, and even revolting, 
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work the officers and men engaged had 
to go through. There was no doubt 
that a popular sentiment prevailed in 
favour of endeavouring to raise the ship 
which rendered it absolutely necessary 
that everything should be done by the 
authorities to get her up; when onco it 
was undertaken, it became a national 
anxiety that it should be raised. Ono 
word about the loss of the unfortunate 
ship. It was generally believed that it 
was caused by wantof seamanship. He 
ventured to say it would have occurred 
to any man under the same circum- 
stances. Captain Hare, poor fellow, 
was one of the best seamen England 
had. He was specially picked for his 
duties on that account; while, with re- 
gard to what had been said as to the 
rest of the officers not being so good as 
they might have been, they were also 
all picked men. Then, again, it was 
said that the ship was crowding on too 
much sail; but as the ship was under 
the lee of the land the squall was never 
seen, else the usual precautions would 
have been taken, such as letting go 
sheets and halliards. She was hove at 
once upon her beam ends, and the men 
could not get up from the lee scuppers 
to let go the necessary ropes. A good 
deal had been said about the lee ports 
being open and too much sail on the 
ship. The lee ports were always left 
open in a smooth sea. It was the 
weather ports that were closed, as the 
wash and spray all came from the wind- 
ward side. Any officer would have 
cracked on also under the circumstances 
with a smooth sea and a falling glass, 
and his port close by. Captain Hare 
wanted to drop his anchor before the 
gale came on, and before night set in, 
instead of beating about all night in such 
a dangerous locality. He (Lord Charles 
Beresford) had his own idea as to why 
the sail was not shortened before. To 
speak plainly, the very painful affair 
was a pure accident, just as much as 
would have been the running off the 
line of an expresstrain. The deck clock 
was stopped at one minute to 4. The 
ship’s company were piped to supper at 
seven bells. They never in the Navy 
turned the men up in their meal hours. 
He himself, as officer of the watch, had 
lost spars and sails by holding on a few 
minutes because the men had not 
finished their time. The men were at 
supper, as would be seen by their mess 
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traps and the tea leaves in the basins, 
and all the bodies were in their right 
rig. Captain Hare meant, he believed, 
to turn the hands up, and shorten sail 
at4o’clock. The few minutes lost the 
ship, in his opinion. The squall, an 
awfully heavy one, struck her, and she 
took a tremendous quantity of water over 
her lee gunwale. It hove her under 
water. She was going at a great pace, 
and he believed she sailed to the bot- 
tom; she certainly was moving at a 

eat pace when she struck the bottom, 
as her false keel was astern of herself 
on the bottom. He himself saw the bits 
and the belaying pins, and not one single 
rope waslet go. He was sorry to hear, 
a few nights ago, a slur cast upon Cap- 
tain Hare by the hon. Member for Fal- 
mouth (Mr. D. Jenkins). He could as- 
sure the hon. Member, although there 
was no doubt that what he had said 
he felt to be in the performance of 
his duty, that his observations would 
cause far more pain to the old mess- 
mates and shipmates of Captain Hare 
that he would ever know. From his 
own personal experience, he (Lord 
Charles Beresford) could state that 
Vaptain Hare was a splendid seaman ; 
there could be no better; nor was there 
one who had more consideration for his 
men or for the lives the Admiralty in- 
trusted to his keeping—in fact, it was, 
in a roundabout way, his kindness to 
them that really prevented him turning 
the hands up before their time, and so 
the ship foundered before he could do 
anything. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, he was very 
far from intending to give any just 
offence to anyone in the observations 
he had made on this subject. He had 
brought forward the matter simply from 
a sense of public duty. He must, there- 
fore, express his regret that anything 
he said had wounded the feelings of 
any officer in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
Nothing was further from his intention 
than to express any direct opinion on 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe. 
He agreed in most that had been said 
by the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Charles Beresford); but having carefully 
listened to his remarks, he could not 
understand how the accident could have 
occurred under the circumstances he had 
related to the House; and he adhered 
to the opinion that Captain Hare was 
not on deck at the time the squall struck 
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the Zurydice, nor was any experienced 
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officer there at the time. He had been 
shipwrecked himself on two occasions, 
and each time he had found his recol- 
lection of what had happened to be so 
confused, that it was in no way to be 
relied on. He, therefore, thought that 
the two sailors who were saved, and who 
had said Captain Hare was on deck, 
were mistaken. The primary cause of 
the loss of the ship was, he believed, 
that she was not sufficiently ballasted 
when she left Portsmouth Dockyard on 
her last voyage. They depended ex- 
clusively on water ballast, and the ship 
was notoriously a very crank one. Un- 
less she was sailed with the greatest 
skill and caution, in carrying canvas 
disaster was sure to follow. He only 
hoped, upon investigation, it would be 
found by the court martial that he (Mr. 
D. Jenkins) was in error, and that the 
ship was an inevitable loss through 
perils of the sea; but he was certainly 
of a contrary opinion. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD believed 
that the cost of raising the Zurydice 
would very far exceed the value of her 
carcase, and he thought it would have 
been much better, and certainly much 
less painful to the feelings of friends, if 
she had been blown up and the bodies 
collected before they were in the state in 
which they were discovered. With re- 
gard to any blame which might be 
thrown on Captain Hare and the other 
officers, he trusted that the public would 
reserve their judgment till after the 
court martial. He believed no blame 
attached to anyone, least of all to 
Captain Hare. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that the Ad- 
miralty ought to feel deeply indebted 
to the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Charles Beresford), who had come for- 
ward to whitewash its numerous officials. 
The Admiralty itself, like the unfortunate 
ship, had got into ‘‘a hole,” and the 
noble and gallant Lord, with all the 
courage and chivalry of his country, was 
working hard to drag them out of it. 
He thought, however, that the whole 
of the proceedings connected with the 
Eurydice had been disgraceful to the 
Admiralty, and were not calculated to 
raise their Navy in the eyes of foreign 
nations. What were the facts? At 3 


or 4 o’clock, on a bright afternoon in the 
month of March, the Furydice, sailing 
within sight of land, all of a sudden went 
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to the bottom with 500 men on board. 
She was not alone on the waters; there 
were many other vessels around her; 
but no accident happened to any one of 
them. Sailors in those ships, landsmen 
in the Island, saw her, and wondered 
what she was about. She was loaded 
with sails ; all her ports were open. The 
weather had been squally, and almost 
everyone anticipated danger for the ship. 
Only those who were on board seemed 
fool-hardy, and defied the elements. 
Well, she sank. And what then hap- 

ened? The noble and gallant Lord 

ad told them, and he was willing to 
accept his version, though there was a 
different impression abroad. The Ports- 
mouth officials met, and all agreed upon 
the proper and best mode of raising the 
sunken ship. Buta whole month passed 
before they actually did, or even at- 
tempted to do, anything. During this 
time, the ship made for herself that 
12-foot hole, of which the noble and 
gallant Lord had so plaintively told 
them in his elaborate speech. Was not 
that a proof of the greatest negligence ? 
Could anything, in fact, be worse? An 
attempt had been made to account for, 
or defend it, on the plea that the winds 
and waves and hurricanes were so pre- 
valent that nothing could bedone. He 
himself had no personal knowledge of 
the locality; but he had spoken with 
several naval men, and all ridiculed the 
idea of the continual bad weather which 
it was pretended prevailed in Sandown 
Bay. He himself did not believe in the 
existence of typhoons all the summer 
round, in that particular bay, though if 
he were to credit the Admiralty reports 
that appeared in the papers, there was 
hardly ever anything else. But did the 
misconduct of the Admiralty end there ? 
By no means. After a considerable 
lapse of time, the officials set to work, 
and all their hawsers snapped like 
threads. Now, the Admiralty had all 
the means and appliances of England at 
their back. They received unlimited 
sums of money; yet it would seem that 
they had no hawsers of any value when 
they thus failed on trial. What would 
foreign nations think of them, or of 
their Navy, when -they learned these 
things? Five months and more had 
passed, and they had accomplished 
hardly anything, but to pull the ship 
to pieces ; and hence the tales of storms 
and tornadoes, which in his judgment 
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were merely fables, invented to cover 
our shame atfailure. Allusion had been 
made to Captain Hare, and he did not 
wish to say anything against him. Ho 
had been praised highly as an almost 
perfect officer ; and this must, of course 
be accepted, for it was a well-known 
historical fact that jobbery, corruption 
nepotism, and ignorance had never pre- 
vailed at the Admiralty. It was an 
Establishment with which all who were 
connected were absolutely without fault. 
This thing, however, he could not avoid 
saying—that all the mercantile captains 
who were making for land at the time 
when the Zurydice went down, saw 
danger before them, and made ready to 
meet it. Forewarned, they were also 
forearmed; but Captain Hare alone 
failed to see danger, or to take precau- 
tion. He sailed along in a stiff wind 
with all his ports open. In the tropics, 
it was usual to have all ports open, for 
the sake of air; but surely to do so 
last March, on the coast of England, 
was wholly rash and reckless! It was 
like the conduct of the Portsmouth 
officials in raising the wreck, who sought 
to drag her out of ‘the hole” by at- 
taching toggles to the masts—which 
they pulled out in no time. This was 
as if they sought to remove a house, 
en bloc, by attaching hawsers to the 
chimnies. They had now raised the 
ship, at an expense, perhaps, of £15,000; 
and when she was broken up, as she 
must be, for fire-wood, she would not 
fetch £150. He considered that a pub- 
lic scandal, and a national disgrace. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure, Sir, 
the House will acknowledge that honour 
and credit are due to the noble and gal- 
lant Lord (Lord Charles Beresford) for 
the spirit in which he has spoken of this 
lamentable catastrophe. I feel, notwith- 
standing the remarks of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that the work which has been 
done by the authorities at Portsmouth 
is a work which reflects great credit 
upon them. It was a work of extreme 
difficulty, the like of which had not been 
attempted by any men, or any body of 
men, possessing resources at all ap- 
proaching to those of the Admiralty. 
As to the time that has been occupied 
in raising the Zurydice, the House will 
probably remember there was a case in 
which a ship went down in smooth water 
in the harbour of Holyhead, the depth 
being nine fathoms, or 54 feet, The 
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Faith was the property of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, 
which possesses resources second only to 
those of the Government, and was not 
hampered by routine, or any other con- 
siderations, as to the use of the best 
means to raise the vessel; and yet it 
took the Company two years to raise it. 
I refer to this, because the hon. Member 
opposite (Dr. Kenealy) has stated that 
he had no personal knowledge, and I 
am sure he would not wish to make a 
misrepresentation of the facts; but he 
has spoken in a manner which he will 
probably regret when he becomes ac- 
uainted with them. No person who 
had a knowledge of what he was speak- 
ing about could have used the terms 
the hon. Member has. It is not a fact 
that hawsers have given way, nor that 
sailors who really have a knowledge of 
what they are speaking have used 
the term which the hon. Gentleman has 
made use of. I wish to say that we do 
thoroughly and cordially appreciate the 
work which has been done in the Dock- 
yard; it isa work which has been ac- 
complished under circumstances which 
have been unusual. Although there 
have been no typhoons, there have been 
very high winds at the Isle of Wight, 
and it is a fact that divers, who are used 
to work of this kind, and whose lives are 
of some value, and those who employ 
them, did think there was danger, and 
we did not think it necessary to insist 
on the divers going down when the state 
of the sea would have endangered their 
lives, and added to the catastrophe we all 
deplore. Persons who are competent to 
express an opinion, and who know the 
circumstances, admit that the work could 
not have been done more rapidly. It is 
not a work which is undertaken every 
day ; it is not a usual thing to raise ships 
from the bottom of the sea; and I hope, 
s0 long as I am at the Admiralty, I may 
never have such a task to undertake 
again. As to the question whether the 
vessel should have been raised or not, I 
could not have undertaken the respon- 
sibility of blowing it up with the re- 
mains of gallant men in it. There 
was a universal feeling that we ought 
to make the attempt to raise it; it 
might be called a mere sentiment; but, 
whatever it was, I think, out of regard 
for the friends and relatives of the 
deceased in a grievous national mis- 
fortune, that it ought to have been 
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complied with, and we cannot say that 
the labour and the money spent in 
raising the vessel have been thrown away. 
It is probably a fact that the vessel will 
be worth less than the money spent in 
raising it; but the feeling which has 
been satisfied deserves consideration on 
the part of this House; and I believe I 
have done no more than my duty in 
sanctioning the expense. I heard the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Fal- 
mouth (Mr. D. Jenkins) with pain. I 
cannot believe that anyone would desire 
to cast a slur on Captain Hare; but 
there cannot be a doubt that the remarks 
which fell from him would have that 
effect upon the minds of some men. We 
have it on the best authority that Cap- 
tain Hare was on deck when the ship 
was struck ; it certainly was his duty to 
be; and there is no ground for saying 
he was not where he ought to have 
been at such a time and in such circum- 
stances. [Mr. D. Jenxrins: I said in 
charge of the deck.] I think the cap- 
tain must have been in charge of the 
deck at the time. It would be his duty 
to be there, and to suppose that he was 
not there is to suppose something ex- 
ceedingly injurious to his reputation. 
I endeavour to avoid expressing any 
opinion at all on the circumstances of 
the disaster. It is our duty to inves- 
tigate them in the best way we can by 
a competent court of naval officers, and 
we have waited until we have the ship 
up to find out precisely the position she 
was in when she was struck. I, there- 
fore, do not think it right to express any 
opinion either as to the officers or the 
circumstances themselves ; but I repeat, 
with the most complete confidence, I am 
justified by his service as a whole, by all 
who knew Captain Hare, in asserting 
that, up to the time of this accident, he 
was an officer on whom the most com- 
plete reliance could be placed—a man 
of great ability, knowledge, judgment, 
and discretion in the handling of his 
ship and in dealing with men. Rightly 
or wrongly, he was selected by my Pre- 
decessor—rightly, as I believe—because 
he had peculiar qualities for dealing 
with boys. When I had the pleasure 
of seeing him, six months before the 
accident, I was struck with the great 
intelligence he displayed, with the happy 
condition of the ship, and with the most 
cordial relations which appeared to exist 
between him and the officers. So far as 
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I know, no ship ever left these shores 
with a better crew, with a more expe- 
rienced captain, or with better men 
qualified to work together in the training 
of seamen. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN IN WORKHOUSES — INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAINING. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ARTHUR MOORE, in rising to 
draw attention to the condition of 
Pauper Children in Irish Workhouses, 
and to the necessity of taking steps to 
improve their condition, especially in 
the matter of industrial training, said, 
that a Report had recently been pre- 
sented to the Government, and he pre- 
sumed they would take action on that 
Report during the Recess. In ‘“an- 
other place,” a noble Lord introduced a 
Bill in which he was much interested, 
which related to the Commission. He 
presumed that some consideration would 
be given to the matter during the Re- 
cess, and that was why he now troubled 
the House with a few facts. He did 


not wish to attack existing Boards of 


Guardians. His belief was that in Ire- 
land the Boards of Guardians did their 
duty as fairly as they could, and he 
had always found them willing to do all 
they could for the children. The fact 
was that thousands of children were 
distributed in small numbers through 
the Irish workhouses. The effects of 
that system were these. He believed 
that under the present system of work- 
houses, self-respect and _ self-reliance 
were destroyed, and that idleness and 
debasement and a lowering of the moral 
tone were the results. Before he pro- 
ceeded further, he must admit that there 
was a great difference in the workhouses 
in Ireland. He believed that some 
were upon the whole pretty well 
managed ; but he was sorry to say, from 
his own experience as one who had 
watched the question somewhat closely, 
that there were very great difficulties to 
contend with, which, he hoped, in time 
would be removed. He wished to draw 
attention to the history of these Irish 
workhouses. The first thing that hap- 
pened when a man entered was that he 
was supplied with a suit of clothes, 
and they might read a mile off, on his 
jacket or on his cap “‘ pauper”’ of such- 
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and-such an Union. This was an un- 
necessary aggravation. He believed it 
did not exist in this country, and it was 
very objectionable to the lower classes 
who were obliged from poverty to seek 
those places. The pauper was then 
thrust into a common bath used by 
many, and, judging from the amount of 
opthalmia that prevailed, it was fair to 
infer that many came out not so well as 
when they went in. The pauper was 
fed from a common plate with many 
others, and he had seen them without 
any plate at all. In some workhouses 
he believed, there still existed the prac. 
tice of requiring them to drink out of a 
vessel chained to the table, as if they 
were robbers. They were kept a little 
short of starvation; they could not be 
allowed to starve, because the Guardians 
would render themselves amenable to 
the law ; but short of that, the means of 
life were dealt out in a most niggardly 
way. In some workhouses, indeed, the 
food was so bad that it could not be of 
any service to the children. At some of 
the workhouses, he had heard that it 
was the custom to turn the children out 
at the early age of 10 years, when the 
harvest came on, to any farmer who 
would take them and give them their 
food. They would stay with hima 
short time until he did not care to keep 
them any longer, and then they would 
go to some other farm. They spent the 
winter in the workhouse, and endea- 
voured to re-learn what they knew be- 
fore; so that really no one had any 
care or regard for them, and there was 
no practical supervision over them 
when they were out of the workhouse. 
He knew that, theoretically, therelieving 
officer was supposed to exercise super- 
vision; butheknew also that, practically, 
those overworked officers could not exer- 
cise any supervision. The child re- 
turned to the workhouse, where, he 
feared, the system that prevailed would 
not contribute much to his welfare. It 
was a system where there was no proper 
supervision, where they mixed and 
mingled a number of boys and men, and 
where the examples were such that they 
might corrupt the whole lives of these 
boys. It was, therefore, perfectly neces- 
sary to have proper supervision. On one 
occasion a small boy, seven years old, had 
been severely flogged. He was brought 
before the Guardians, who could not dis- 
cover by any means who had flogged 
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that boy. He might have committed 
some offence, and he might have de- 
served it; but the Guardians ought to 
have had some knowledge of who had 
erformed that punishment on the boy. 
t was done in the middle of the night, 
and no information could be got on the 
subject. The reason of that was that 
the whole supervision of these boys, in 
common with the teaching, was left to one 
man who, when wearied and exhausted 
by the work of the day, was unfit for the 
supervision of them at night. Under 
these circumstances, they ought to give 
an industrial training to these children 
to fit them for their future life. He had 
looked in every direction, but he found 
that in no sense were boys and girls in 
Irish workhouses prepared in any way 
for their future. Six might be learning 
the trade of a shoemaker and two tailor- 
ing, making 2, 8, or 4 percent. He 
had no hesitation in saying that indus- 
trial training did not exist. He did not 
see why this system should prevail. It 
was nothing short of a penal system; it 
was not relief. He considered the whole 
system was a mistaken one: He could 
well understand that the system should 
be made disagreeable to the adult 


pauper who was an idle vagabond ; but 
in the case of a child, pauperism was his 
misfortune rather than his fault. There 
was another side to this question that 
was thoroughly recognized by the naval 
authorities, and that was the absolute 
necessity for the separation of children 


from adult paupers. Another of the 
evils of Irish workhouses was this—that 
agreat many of these young children 
were contaminated from mixing with 
adult paupers. In many cases their 
parents were quite unfit to associate 
with them. He would read three or 
four lines from the able Report of Mr. 
lentaigne, himself a Guardian of the 
poor since 1888, and Inspector of Refor- 
matories and Industrial Schools, whose 
name would be received with respect on 
all questions connected with destitution. 
Speaking to the Statistical Society in 
1877, he said— 


“My knowledge of the working of the Poor 
law, since its introduction into this part of the 
United Kingdom, has convinced me that the 
cheerless gloom, and degrading influences and 
habits found in the great majority of our work- 
houses, are not surroundings proper for the re- 
clamation and training of those children whose 
infant life has been contaminated and passed in 
the haunts of vice, 
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‘¢The pauper, whose adversity or misuse of 
life has driven him to end his days in a work- 
house, is not the proper companion or instructor 
to form the character of youth. Broken down 
by adversity or degraded by vice, to him should 
not be intrusted the duty of imprinting on the 
weak but impressible mind of childhood a spirit 
of industry. He is unfit for such an office, and 
can never teach youth to do otherwise than to 
cling to charity for support. To prevent the 
vagrant and friendless child from degenerating 
into the criminal, far other and higher influences 
must be brought to bear, and no system short of 
that pursued in the Irish schools can ultimately 
be successful.”’ 


It was not alone in Ireland that this 
opinion prevailed. A few weeks ago a 
most valuable Report was presented to 
the English Local Government Board by 
Mr. Henley, Local Government Board 
Inspector. He was sent out to America 
to learn what was done for the pauper 
children in that country. The first 
State he visited was the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He said— 


“The children of this school are by law not 
treated as paupers, though they come from the 
pauper classes.”’ 


He would read two or three more short 
extracts as to the necessity for separa- 
tion. Mr. Henley said— 


“The Legislature of New York, on the 24th 
of April, 1875, passed an Act to provide for the 
better care of pauper and destitute children, 
which made it illegal to commit any child over 
3 and under 16 years of age to any poorhouse, 
unless such child be an unteachable idiot, an 
epileptic, or paralytic, or be otherwise defective, 
diseased, or deformed, so as to render it unfit 
for family care. But such children were to be 
sent to some orphan asylum, or other charitable 
or reformatory institution as now provided for 
by law. And the officers charged with the sup- 
port and relief of indigent persons were to cause 
the removal of all children between the ages of 
3 and 16, not exempted as above, from their re- 
spective poorhouses, on or before the Ist of 
January, 1876, and to provide for their support 
and care in families, orphan asylums, or other 
appropriate institutions, as now provided for by 
law. This Act was passed at the suggestion of 
the New York State Charities Aid Association. 
The reasons which influenced them are stated in 
the first annual Report of the Committee of this 
Association on Children, from which I will make 
a quotation— 


‘ The fact that the door of a poorhouse must be open to 
every person in need of its shelter makes it easy to see that 
it can be no fit place to bring up a child, for it is impos- 
sible to separate the different classes of its inmates. The 
children of a tramp and casual lodger cannot be kept apart 
from the resident children, and girls just growing from 
childhood are exposed to bad language and worse example 
from the vicious of their own sex, who are too often but 
little older than themselves.’ 
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“To the same effect as the above quotations 
is the following, referring to Massachusetts, 
from the twelfth Report of the Board of State 
Charities :— 

‘ That the best poorhouse is but a bad place for children, 
no right thinking person will deny. The fact that they 
have been in such an institution tells against them when- 
ever they go out. The enforced association with older 
inmates tends to corrupt them and nurture in them vicious 
habits. It breaks down their sense of self-respect and 
lessens their sense of self-dependence. ‘Their minds are 
plastic and easily moulded. They naturally and inevitably 
come to look upon themselves as a class set apart for sup- 
port at the public expense. Pauperism breeds pauperism. 
Through these children, who pass two or three or half-a- 
dozen years in the poorhouse, the line of pauperism is sure 
to be extended into the next century. From among them 
the ranks of the criminal classes are certain to be largely 
recruited, the road from the almshouse to the prison being 
one that is easily found,’ ” 


He was not an advocate for detaining 
the House by copious extracts from 
Blue Books; but these were so entirely 
pertinent, that he might be excused for 
making them. He had spoken of the 
contamination from mixing the young 
with the adult classes. Another fact 
had come across his experience, which 
would hardly be credited when he men- 
tioned it in that House, and which only 
need be mentioned to be put an end to. 
In some of the workhouses, women of 
the lowest class were employed as select 
nurses in the hospital. It was not the 
woman who had one or two illegitimate 
children; she was sent out to harvest. 
But it was she who had so many illegi- 
timate children that she had to keep 
near them all day to attend to them. 
She was retained, when all other able- 
bodied paupers were turned out; and to 
her hands old men and children, and 
the sick members of the brave Irish 
Constabulary, who had no other hospi- 
tal, were committed. In some work- 
houses, when children arrived at the age 
of 15, and owing to delicacy, or some 
other reason, had to stay in the work- 
house, they were transferred to the elder 
ward, where every sense of decency they 
might have was soon wiped out through 
their being brought in contact with the 
vilest paupers. Every temptation was 
held out to them, by designing emis- 
saries of their own sex, to apply for 
their discharge at as early an age as 
the rules would permit, and, when at 
liberty, without friends to advise or 
help them, without skilled knowledge 
to earn an independent livelihood, their 
ruin was speedily completed. He met 
with a most extraordinary instance in a 
rural workhouse. Three years ago, the 
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Guardians of a certain Union made 
their inspection of that Union, and found 
it necessary to turn out a great many 
old and young, on the ground of their 
being able to earn their own living, in- 
stead of being a burden to the nation. 
Amongst them, they turned out three 
girls 15 or 16 yearsof age. These three 
girls went straight away to the house of 
the Roman Catholic priest and asked 
him to get them work, something to 
enable them to earn their livelihood, 
He said that was rather short notice; 
but if they would give him a little time, 
he would do the best he could. They 
left the priest’s house and applied them- 
selves to infamy and vice, and they re- 
mained common prostitutes in the streets 
for the last 13 years. A friend of his 
happened to go to a certain Board of 
Guardians in the North of Ireland. 
While he was seated in a room, 12 
girls came into the room, all of whom 
were seeking the shelter of the house 
during their confinement. He trusted 
these cases were exceptional ; but there 
was one thing quite certain, and that was 
—whereas, when boys were sent to a re- 
formatory or industrial school, the re- 
sults of those schools were tabulated; 
but with the Guardians, the moment 
the door was closed on an unfortunate 
child, their responsibility was then at 
an end. Why should not Guardians be 
called upon to furnish Returns? He held 
in his hand two letters; one was from 
the Chairman of a Board of Guardians 
in Ireland, who, speaking of his own 
Union, said that as a general rule, the 
children brought up in the Union work- 
house did not turn out well; they had 
a tendency to crime of various kinds. 
That was a gentleman of good position, 
Chairman of the Union, and a wealthy 
gentleman. In another letter, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who had been con- 
nected with workhouses for 25 years, 
wrote that he had not known more 
than half-a-dozen children brought up 
in workhouses turn out well, and that 
they were idle, indolent, and unwilling 
to earn their bread by honest sweat. 
Now, he would appeal to his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) to take some 
steps to stop this, what he might call, 
waste of national strength. The exist- 
ing practice was something like going to 
a shop to buy an article that they did 
not want, because it was at a low price. 
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He had the honour of introducing a Bill 
on this subject. Eighteen Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland petitioned in fa- 
your of that Bill. He did notsay it was 
a satisfactory measure. He looked for 
something much better; but this Bill 
drew attention tothe facts, and showed 
that some change was required. A re- 
solution was sent from the Roscommon 
Board of Guardians, which ran thus— 


“That this Board, without committing itself 
to an expression of opinion as to the merits of 
Mr. Moore’s Bill, desires to put on record that 
it considers that children who are dependent on 

ublic funds for their daily support are by right 

entitled to such industrial training as is calcu- 
lated to make them useful members of society in 
after life; and that it further considers that 
their retention in workhouses, subjected neces- 
sarily to association of a more or less intimate 
character with persons whose lives, from a 
social point of view, have proved failures, is 
calculated to exercise a prejudicial effect on 
their future career.” 


This brought him to the two points he 
wished the House to see. What he 
asked was, for the Government to sup- 
port the system of separation of the 
young from the adult paupers. It would 
be all very well if they could get a 
voluntary committee of ladies to carry 
out internal inspection. That was an 
admirable system, and he believed that 
when inspection was properly carried 
out the Boards would derive consider- 
able benefit. What he asked the Go- 
vernment to do was what had been 
done in the United States, and what 
had been done to a less extent in Eng- 
land—namely, to establish large dis- 
trict schools, and take the children out 
of workhouses, and give them an indus- 
trial training. Under present circum- 
stances, a grand opportunity was offered 
to the Government. Such a change 
would lead to the amalgamation of 
Unions and to some reduction in the 
number of workhouses. Accommodation 
was provided in Irish workhouses for 
147,000; while the average number of 
paupers was 143,000. This gave as much 
accommodation as was necessary. In 
Connaught there was four or five times 
as much accommodation as was neces- 
sary, and in Ulster four times exactly. 
In a district of the county of Cavan 
there was eight times as much accom- 
modation as was required, In another 
workhouse there was 10 times as much 
a was necessary. The workhouse in 
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the county of Donegal had exactly 15 
times as much accommodation as was 
necessary. These workhouses were kept 
open at great expense. In the work- 
house at Ballycastle the average number 
on the list was 12 boys and 13 girls; 
they had to keep a heavy staff for 25 
children. It was a monstrous waste 
of expenditure. In another workhouse 
there were six boys last year and 11 
girls, making a total of 17. In the 
whole county of Monaghan there were 
80 boys distributed over four work- 
houses. Then, he came to the county 
of Tyrone, where they had seven work- 
houses for 150 boys. He would not 
detain the House by going through the 
whole of the Return ; but what he wanted 
to ask was that they should collect, in 
reasonable numbers, of course, the chil- 
dren in those industrial schools, and 
should give them the same opportunities 
for learning trades that he had seen 
given in the industrial schools of the 
English Metropolis. Let them be pre- 
pared for the Army and Navy; a very 
large contingent of the band boys in 
the Army were now furnished from the 
district schools, and he believed in that 
way a very large number of children 
were rendered useful members of society. 
Then, he should like to see the entire 
penal system abolished. He would treat 
the children as if they were Christians. 
Let them have amusements; make them 
happy and contented, and keep them 
until they were 15 or 16. They would 
never be content to fall back upon the 
old workhouse, after having experienced 
the happiness and comfort of those dis- 
trict schools. He believed that the most 
beneficial results would be attained. He 
would now come to the question of ex- 
pense, and, in dealing with it, he should 
be very short. He did not think that 
the Guardians in Ireland would object 
to some increase of expenditure, if they 
saw a good result obtained from it. 
Theremight be some additional expense, 
but he did not think it would be very 
great. It had been calculated that the 
amalgamation of Unions would create a 
saving of £60,000 a-year. He did not 
know whether these figures were quite 
correct; but, nevertheless, there would 
be a very considerable saving. He had 
estimated the whole cost of bringing up 
these children on a different system. 
At present they were costing 2s. 114d, 
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per week per head, and he believed 
that for 2s. per week per head addi- 
tional, they could be brought up on the 
system he advocated. That would entail 
an additional expenditure of £67,000 
upon the 13,000 children now in the 
workhouses. But he believed that the 
question was one far above expense. 
He believed the real way to look at it 
was this—they had a grave obligation 
laid upon them with regard to these 
children, and the real question was— 
Were they discharging that responsi- 
bility well, either on behalf of the chil- 
dren themselves, or on behalf of the 
country of which they were members ? 
He thought he had said enough to show 
that, so far as the children themselves 
were concerned, much more might be 
done. He believed that for the country 
it would not be a little thing if these 
children could be made producers as 
well as consumers, instead of being as 
they now were, consumers alone; and 
he believed it would be an economy in 
the long run to teach these children some 
means of earning their own livelihood. 
He appealed upon these grounds to the 
hon. Gentlemen present, and to the Go- 
vernment, to rescue these children from 
the career of idleness and worthless- 
ness, if not misery and crime, into 
which they were going, and to take 
them by the hand and lead them into 
paths of honour and self-reliance, and 
make them a strength to their country 
instead of a weakness. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE supported the 
appeal made by the hon. Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore). He thought 
that a fine field for recruiting for the 
Army and Navy was to be found among 
the pauper boys; but he must express 
the hope that if the Government agreed 
to direct their attention to the point 
raised by his hon. Friend, they would be 
careful to prevent any tampering with 
the religion of the children, which he 
knew had taken place, in some instances, 
with Catholic boys. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he be- 
lieved the House was under an obliga- 
tion to the hon. Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. A. Moore) for the very able manner 
in which he had brought that very im- 
portant question before it. Anyone 
who took as much interest in the pauper 
children of Ireland as the: hon. Member 
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deserved well of his country, for the ex- 
treme importance of the subject could 
not be over-rated ; butit should never be 
lost sight of that Boards of Guardians 
were the parties who on the whole had 
control in this matter, and they could 
only have suggestions made to them, 
He ventured to hope that some of the 
extreme cases mentioned by the hon, 
Member were altogether exceptional in 
the administration of the Poor Law 
system, and that the attention he had 
directed to the matter would have a 
beneficial effect. The only Department 
over which the Government had any 
control was the Local Government Board, 
who, after examination, he thought it 
would be found had certainly not neg- 
lected the moral, physical, and educa- 
tional welfare of the workhouse children. 
They had always desired that the chil- 
dren should have proper recreation and 
employment; and in the instructions 
given to the Inspectors they had di- 
rected that special attention should be 
paid to their condition, and every In- 
spector, on going the rounds of the 
workhouses, had to report to the Board 
how the children were employed, and 
how many of them were occupied in the 
various trades. It was also the duty of 
the Inspectors to see to the girls as well. 
The House would perceive, therefore, 
that the Local Government Board did 
everything in their power to alleviate 
the condition of the workhouse children; 
though, of course, if a child was obliged 
to go into the workhouse, it could not be 
expected that he would have the same 
comfort and excellent surroundings of 
other children. In one of the largest 
Unions in Ireland—the North Dublin 
Union—it had been found that a very 
large percentage of the children brought 
up there were readily and rapidly ab- 
sorbed into the general population of 
the country, and engaged in proper and 
suitable employments. In very few in- 
stances had it come to the notice of the 
authorities that those children, when so 
absorbed, had misconducted themselves. 
The whole question—and especially that 
of industrial schools— was very im- 
portant; but in the vast majority of 
cases it seemed impossible to exclude the 
children from all communication with 
the adult paupers, considering that in 
nine cases out of ten the parents of the 
children were in the workhouse with 
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them. The Local Government Board 
had always given the closest and most 
anxious attention to the subject, and he 
had no doubt they would continue to 


do 60. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. COURTNEY, in rising to call 
attention to the recent Correspondence 
between the Transvaal Delegates and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
apologized to the House for bringing the 
matter forward at that period, and 
said: There are reasons why I think my 
course is inevitable, and why I have 
been unable before this evening to intro- 
duce my Motion to the House. In the 
first place, we have been unable to dis- 
cuss this question of the Transvaal; be- 
cause, until yesterday, the Papers on the 
subject were not printed and in the 
hands of Members. Had we had the 
pleasure of receiving them before, I 
should have hoped we might have dis- 
cussed the matter at greater length, and 
inthe presence of more Members. I may 
be asked, why we are not content with 
the circulation of these Papers? but I 
am sorry to observe that the journals 
who have taken any notice of these 
Papers have contented themselves with 
printing an extract, or extracts, from the 
answer of the Colonial Secretary, and 
have not given their readers any idea of 
the outside views of the question; so that, 
if we depended upon that alone, the 
country would get a very inadequate 
view of the situation. I think it will 
always be admitted that the question 
has gained importance from the fact that 
the Delegates have come over to this 
country to lay their case before Parlia- 
ment; and that it would be, to say the 
least, impolitic, if they were to be 
allowed to go back to their own country 
saying that they were obliged to go back 
without having any discussion of their 
grievances in the Houses of Parliament. 
It would be desirable, on account of the 
relations between them and ourselves, 
that there should be some reference to 
the subject in the House of Commons; 
and although I promised I would be as 
brief as I possibly could in introducing 
my view of the case, I think I should be 
neglecting altogether my duty if I showed 
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any unwillingness to enter upon a con- 
sideration of the question. Now, I do 
not propose to re-open the exciting con- 
troversies that occupied us last year. I 
do not propose to enter into the funda- 
mental questions of policy which are at 
the bottom of the action taken last year ; 
but I wish to direct attention to the 
actual state of things as now existing in 
the Transvaal, and to ask hon. Members 
to inquire of themselves what ought to 
be done in the present state of affairs ? 
In April last year the Transvaal territory 
was re-annexed to England. I say re- 
annexed, because, at the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852, we claimed then to 
exercise control over it. But by the 
Convention, which was ratified by those 
whom we may call the ancestors of the 
present Government, we acknowledged 
the independence of the Transvaal. But 
this annexation was justified on these 
grounds. It was said that the Govern- 
ment of this country was, in the highest 
degree, dangerous to its neighbours; 
that the Natives of the territories con- 
tiguous to the Transvaal had discovered, 
for the first time, the feebleness of the 
Government of the Transvaal; and that 
it was, therefore, dangerous to our Co- 
lonies at the Cape that the Transvaal 
Government should be allowed to exist 
in that state of feebleness. Now, as to 
the question of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
In the Commission given to him autho- 
rizing him, under certain conditions, to 
proclaim the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, he was told to do it with the con- 
currence of certain authorities. The 
Lord High Commissioner at the Cape 
was to be satisfied of the concurrence of 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal them- 
selves. Well, he did not obtain any for- 
mal act of sanction from the Lord 
High Commissioner, and he had no proof 
to offer that the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal themselves were friendly to the an- 
nexation ; but he certainly assumed that 
they were thus friendly. Without that 
the annexation was incomplete, and the 
first thing that ought to have been 
cleared up was the action of the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal. Well, last 
year a Deputation came over from the 
Transvaal to see the Earl of Carnarvon, to 
remonstrate upon what had been done, 
and to beg that it might be undone. 
They saw the Earl of Carnarvon, who 
received them in the most friendly 
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manner, showing them that the Act 
could not be revoked; but expressing 
his strong opinion that it was approved 
by the inhabitants of the Transvaal. He 
did not assert that that was the condi- 
tion upon which his approbation of the 
Act depended, or that if it were dis- 
proved he would be content to give 
backto the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
their independence. But he did strongly 
assert that the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal were willing to assent to 
the annexation. Well, Sir, the Dele- 
gates who came over here were taken 
aback by that declaration. They them- 
selves were firmly persuaded of the con- 
trary ; and when the Earl of Carnarvon 
offered them some kind of evidence in 
establishment of his case, they did not 
know what todo. At all events, they 
did not complete the instructions 
given to them when they left the Trans- 
vaal. They did not go to other Powers, 
as they had been desired to do if they 
failed in England. They went back to 
the Transvaal, and there reported the 
result of their mission. Well, when 
they got back, they were received with 
some sort of anger, and even suspicion. 
I rather think there was a feeling among 
the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal 
that their Delegates had deserted their 
duty. They could not understand how 
it was possible for Delegates to come 
over here and honestly fulfil their duty, 
and could have failed of success. In 
fact, there was some sort of belief that 
the Delegates had been bought over. 
There was a good deal of anger and sus- 
picion felt; and I think that is an ele- 
ment which must be taken into account 
in forming a view of the present condi- 
tion of the Transvaal territory. Well, the 
Delegates, I think, had no great difficulty 
in removing that suspicion; but it was 
at once resolved to take steps to disprove 
that assertion which the Earl of Carnar- 
von had made, and upon which he relied 
strongly, though he did not make it a 
condition upon which the annexation 
had depended. They took steps, by 
canvassing their countrymen and acting 
by means of a Memorial to the present 
Secretary of State, to show that, so far 
from there being a majority in favour 
of annexation, the vast preponderance 
of feeling was strongly against annexa- 
tion. The Delegates met their country- 
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and, after a discussion, it was resolved 
to get up the Memorial. Of course, it 
was necessary that it should be circy- 
lated throughout the Transvaal, in order 
to obtain the signatures of the Dutch 
farmers. Thereupon the Administrator 
—Sir Theophilus Shepstone—issued 
Proclamation, which shows, I think, in 
a very marked light, the attitude of his 
mind in regard to the administration of 
this country. I should have thought it 
would have been the clear right of the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal to haye 
got up such a Memorial, so as to have 
represented what their views and wishes 
were. There is no allegation at present 
of their taking any steps beyond that of 
demonstrating their views. There is no 
suggestion of any action of a hostile 
nature being contemplated in order to 
enforce their demands. But Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone issues a Proclamation, 
which begins with this Preamble :— 


‘‘ Whereas the return from Europe of the 
Transvaal Deputation has been made the occa- 
sion, by designing persons, of creating and 
fostering agitation and alarm by imposing upon 
the credulity and ignorance of the quietly dis- 
posed inhabitants of this country, and of en- 
deavouring, by the illegal use or assumption of 
authority—such as banding together of them- 
selves into committees for the purpose of mis- 
leading the public, and coercing individuals by 
false representations, threats, and seditious 
utterances—to cause disturbances in the land, 
and to bring misfortune upon an innocent 
people,”’ 


The grammar of the Proclamation is a 
little obscure. There are the beginnings 
of a number of sentences, and no end- 
ings. But the Proclamation goes a little 
further— 


‘* And, whereas the setting on foot of the said 
Memorial and other documents was promoted 
by a spirit of sedition, and their obvious object 
at the time known by those who permitted it to 
be; Now, therefore, I do call upon, enjoin, and 
strictly charge all peaceably disposed and orderly 
persons to aid the officers of the Government 
in maintaining order, and in bringing to justice 
the seditious agitators who have endeavoured, 
and are still endeavouring, to mislead the people 
of the Transvaal to commit a breach of the 
public peace and acts of sedition against Her 
Majesty’s Government, thereby bringing serious 
misfortune upon the country and its inhabitants ; 
And I do further hereby warn all such mis- 
chievous and evil-disposed persons as may he 
found to be fomenting or instigating any such 
unlawful agitation, and who, by threats, sedi- 
tious words, whether spoken, written, or printed, 
or by any other means, are engaged in inciting 
the people of this country to acts of disloyalty, 
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ernment, that they are hereby made and 
oer lable, and subject, under the law and this 
my Proclamation, to imprisonment, fine, and 
such other and further punishments as the law 


may direct.” 


Now, Sir, I will pass on to the result 
which ensued. It is to be. found in 
page I— 

“To us were~ handed over 157 distinct 
Memorials, of which 125 were signed by 
enfranchised burghers, who were against the 
annexation, and thus against British rule, and 
31 signed by enfranchised burghers of the South 
African Republic, who were in favour of 
annexation, and therefore satisfied with British 
rule; while we have found one Memorial signed 
by enfranchised burghers of the South African 
Republic, who were against annexation, but 
further signed as a true copy. On the 126 dis- 
tinct Memorials handed over to us signed 
against the annexation, we have found 6,591 
signatures; on the 31 Memorials signed for the 
annexation, 587 signatures; while on the Me. 
morial signed as a true copy, 84 signatures were 
found.” 


Well, there you have 125 Memorials 
against annexation, and 31 for it—say, 
a majority of about 4to1. To the 125 
distinct Memorials which are against 
annexation, we have 6,591 signatures ; 
while to the 31 Memorials in favour of 
annexation, there are only 587 signa- 
tures. So that the actual signatures 
against annexation are in a majority of 
nearly 12 to 1. It must be added that 
the 6,591 signatures are those of the 
adult males of the Transvaal—the total 
number of adult males in the Transvaal 
being 8,000. Thus, out of a total of 
8,000, you have nearly 6,600 declaring 
their total unwillingness to annexation. 
Well, Sir, that being the case, those 
Memorials were sent over here to the 
Colonial Office, and the Colonial Secre- 
tary has givenareply to them. In that 
reply, 1 understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman threw away altogether this ques- 
tion of the proportions. I admitted last 
year that the Earl of Carnarvon stated 
that he would make the annexation de- 
pendent upon the consent of the majo- 
rity; but when it was no longer possible 
to maintain it on that ground, it was 
thrown over, and the annexation was 
justified for other reasons. The pros- 
pect is very vague and uncertain, when 
youcome to consider what is to be the 
future of your government of this coun- 
try you have annexed; for you have 
6,600 adult males out of a total popula- 
tion of 8,000 adult males, strongly pro- 
testing against annexation. The other 
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ground on which the annexation is jus- 
tified is stated to be that the weakness 
of the Transvaal was an encouragement 
to the Native tribes in the adjoining 
territories to assume a warlike attitude, 
not only to the Transvaal, but to the 
English Settlements. To those allega- 
tions the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
have given a very firm and, I confess, 
for my own part, I think, a very conclu- 
sive reply. I do not propose to go 
through it; but I wish I could persuade 
hon. Members to look through it, for I 
think then they would agree with me, 
that a strong case is made out against 
the position of those who advocated an- 
nexation. But that has reference to a 
point of policy which I do not wish now 
tore-open. I am still of opinion that that 
policy was wrong; but I desire now to 
go to the more practical question of what 
is now to be done. In 1852, the Eng- 
lish Government, in a very solemn way, 
recognized the independence of the 
Boers of the Transvaal, and’ allowed 
them to manage their own affairs. That 
was not done rashly, but after a great 
amount of consideration of the policy to 
be adopted. I was looking the other 
day at a speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), in 1852, in which he 
said— 

‘Our policy in South Africa has been one of 
changes, as a sick man changes from side to 
side, in the endeavour to find relief.’’ 
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In 1852, after a long period of vacilla- 
tion, the Government of the Earl of 
Derby recognized the propriety of draw- 
ing the line in South Africa, and re- 
specting the independence of those on 
the other side of the line, so as to keep 
a State interposed between ourselves 
and the uncivilized inhabitants of the 
territories beyond. That was recognized 
as our best policy, and was adopted un- 
til 1877, when it was entirely reversed. 
The Delegates who come before us now, 
bringing this protest from twelve-thir- 
teenths of the inhabitants, wind up the 
Letter which they have sent to the Secre- 
tary of State by setting forth and pro- 
testing against divers grievances. They 
say— 

“We know that as a subject-people who have 
been deprived of their independence by such 
means, there will be before us many years of 
bitter heartburnings, of ill-feeling, of desertion 
of homes, and of wild and objectless wander- 
ings; while, on the other hand, with justice 
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and with freedom, there is every reason to hope 
that the Transvaal may join hand-in-hand with 
the neighbouring States and Colonies to work 
together for mutual prosperity and happiness, 
and for the extension of civilization and Chris- 
tianity into the far interior.” 


I beg to draw the attention of hon. 
Members to the future which these men 
hold out for the Transvaal. That is a 
future of which many of them have had 
a precisely similar experience, and the 
memory of it is fresh with them. They 
went into the Orange River Territory, 
and we followed them there; and they 
then went into the Transvaal, which we 
have now re-annexed. In reference to 
the prospect which this Memorial now 
holds out, as to still further emigration, 
I will read what Sir Harry Smith wrote 
to Earl Grey, 30 years ago, with regard to 
the Boers— 


“On my arrival at the foot of the Drachens- 
berg Mountains, I was almost paralyzed to wit- 
ness the whole of the population, with few ex- 
ceptions, emigrating. Rains on this side of the 
mountains are tropical, and now prevail, and 
these families were exposed to a state of misery 
which I never before saw equalled, except in 
Massena’s invasion of Portugal, when the whole 
of the population of that part of the seat of war 
abandoned their homes and fled—the scene here 
was truly heartrending.”’ 


That was 30 years ago, and the lads that 
then took part in that immigration are 
now the adult males of the Transvaal 
territory; while the younger men have 
had the story of that immigration told 
them and now realize the truth of it, 
and entertain feelings of animosity to- 
wards the English nation. They have 
now revived in them this grievance, for 
they have again the prospect of being 
driven out into the wilderness. If I 
could convey to hon. Members here any- 
thing of the impression which I have 
derived from intercourse with the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal territory, I 
think they would be impressed, as I 
have been, with the very serious nature 
of the future before these people. The 
Delegates have come here to appeal to 
your justice and your sense of humanity; 
but it does not appear that they have a 
very hopeful prospect, but will have to 
go back with feelings of gloom and of 
oppression. The gloom is caused by the 
thought of what may happen in the 
Transvaal if they are forced to leave that 
territory. They remember the anger and 
rage which was excited last year among 
their fellow Boers; and when they go 
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back the same feeling of anger will be 
again excited, only to a greater extent 
Probably they will resolve once more to 
take themselves unto the wilderness 
These are men with whom it is diff. 
cult for us altogether to sympathize 
Their education and their position are 99 
entirely different from our own; they 
are so like our ancestors of many years 
ago. They are honest, healthy men— 
simple in manner and simple in their 
mode of life—resolved to go forth into 
the wilderness, if they must go, in de- 
fence of their rights. It struck me that 
a typical illustration of the tone of these 
men and of the two Delegates who have 
been sent over to England, was to be 
seen in the parting words addressed to 
those Delegates, that they might, like 
Joshua, the son of Nun— 

‘* Be strong and of a good courage, for thou 
shalt bring the children of Israel into the land 
—e I sware unto them; and I will be with 
thee.’’ 


They have already received some grounds 
for apprehension ; but I must read some- 
thing more to enable the House to form 
a trueidea of what the actual condition 
of the Transvaal now is. There has 
been another Memorial, I may mention, 
which has been drawn up in the Trans- 
vaal and laid before Parliament, coming 
from those who were strongly in favour 
of annexation. Most of the Memorial- 
ists were English settlers who had 
strayed over the Border, and who would 
make a considerable profit in the event 
of annexation. The Memorial is, 
therefore, from men who are not averse 
to British Sovereignty; but are strongly 
averse to the way in which British 
Sovereignty has been maintained. I 
will now read something to show what 
British Sovereignty in the Transvaal 
now is. The Memorial begins by say- 
ing— 

“ Upon the faith of which [the Proclamation 
and Address of Sir Theophilus Shepstone of 
12th April, 1877] and in order to avoid civil 
strife and confusion, many of your Petitioners 
assisted or acquiesced in the annexation and 
military occupation of the late Republic. . . .. 
That it was distinctly promised to your Peti- 
tioners by Sir Theophilus Shepstone when he 
deprived them of their independence that in 
view of an alleged inherent weakness of the 
Republic, the British Government would afford 
the inhabitants of the State that security and 
protection which they were unable to obtain by 
themselves ; that all legal Courts of Justice in 
existence at the time of the annexation should be 
continued ; that the Transvaal should remain a 
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separate Government with its own laws and 
Legislature ; that the laws then in force should 
be retained until altered by competent legisla- 
five authority ; that all private bond fide rights 
fo property guaranteed by the late Government 
sndall bond fide concessions and contracts should 
he honourably maintained and respected ;” 


And, furthermore— 

“That, as soon as it might be convenient, 
some of Her Majesty’s troops would enter this 
country, although they were not to do so to co- 
erce the people; but to show those by whom they 
were surrounded that with the changes in the 
form of ruling the country, would also come a 

at and necessary accession of strength to en- 
able Her Majesty’s Government to discharge the 
obligations it had undertaken.”’ 


They go on to say— 

“That in direct violation of the aforesaid 
promises, upon the strength of which the inha- 
bitants of the late Republic were willing to give 
a peaceable trial to the new order of things, 
your Petitioners find that after twelve months’ 
experience of the Government of Theophilus 
Shepstone, the following are among the most 
prominent of his breaches of faith :—That, in 
the first place, he has utterly failed to give to the 
people the promised protection against the Na- 
tives, and is even now compelled to call for Vo- 
lunteers to do the work which ought to be done 
by the Imperial troops in the settlement of the 
dill pending Secocoeni revolt, for the suppres- 
sion of which it was stated that the mere entry 
of British troops into this country was sufficient. 
Andyour Petitioners say generally, as regards 
the Native question, that the present position of 
the country is far more critical than under the 
dd régime. ‘That, in violation of the promise 
to retain all legal Courts of Justice at the time 
of annexation, Sir Theophilus has, by arbi- 
trary Proclamation, abolished the system of trial 
by jury as exemplified in the old Courts of 
landdrost and Heemraden of this country, and 
instituted a new High Court and a totally un- 
familiar system of legal procedure, administered 
under the supervision of only one Judge in place 
of a bench of three (as agreed upon by the late 
Government), and in disregard of the accept- 
‘anceof office of a second, if not a third Judge; 
and your Petitioners further complain that the 
duties of the civil gaol officials and of the civil 
police, even on the floor of the High Court itself, 
have been usurped by the military authorities, 
wider orders of the Administrator. That the 
legislature (Volksraad) of this territory has 
been dissolved, and no deliberative Represen- 
tative Assembly of any kind substituted for it, 
although promised in his Excellency’s Procla- 
mation of 12th April, 1877. That the laws of 
the country are being altered by mere Govern- 
ment Proclamation or Notice, and this without 
any prospect of the granting of any political 
Constitution to the country. That with refer- 
enee to the promised non-coercion by the British 
troops or authorities, your Petitioners respec- 
tively complain that at a meeting which was held 
at Pretoria on the return of their Commis- 
sloners, Messrs. Paul Kruger and Jorissen, from 
Europe, certain artillery was trained upon the 
meeting, and the troops were held in readiness 
to overawe the meeting.”’ 
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This is a Memorial, be it remembered, 
from those who are not disinclined to 
annexation, and it plainly shows that 
at present there exists in the Transvaal 
a system of despotism such as ought not 
to exist. It is a most material question 
for your consideration what you will do 
with the Transvaal if it is recognized as 
a necessity that the authorities should 
have despotic power, and that the Com- 
missioner may, of his own free will, make 
and unmake laws and keep the whole 
country in subjection, and may dispose 
of the rights of property and liberties 
of the people, in what may be the well- 
considered determination of his own 
breast, but which may be but the mere 
result of a whim? That is the man who 
announced that the people of the Trans- 
vaal were not within their right in get- 
ting up a Memorial. It is the undoubted 
right of every competent person in a 
free State to memorialize the Govern- 
ment; but Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
warned the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
that they would be guilty of seditious 
acts if, in some Petition or other, they 
manifested their dissatisfaction with the 
annexation. The question for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consider is, what 
will be the future of a country you have 
annexed, in which you find 6,600 adult 
males out of a population of 8,000 repu- 
diating your authority, and your High 
Commissioner, so inflated with a sense of 
his position, that he is of his own will 
abolishing the legislative and financial 
systems, and bringing the whole country 
to such a state of irritation that it is only 
retained in your grasp by the power of 
the High Commissioner ? If we conduct 
the government of a territory in that 
manner, it will inevitably become, not 
only a troublesome, but a most burden- 
some and most costly task. For the 
mere sake of economy, you must wish 
that the revenues of a country should 
pay for the costs of its government ; 
but the condition into which you have 
reduced the Transvaal hardly renders 
that feasible at present. What would 
be the nature of the government of the 
Transvaal, even if all the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal were contented with it? 
Let hon. Members consider that pro- 

blem. The extent of territory in the 

Transvaal is about the size of France, 

with a population of 8,000 adult males. 

They are so scattered about the country 

that, with the exception of a few villages 
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and large parts containing about 200 
inhabitants each, the farms are distant 
from one another 10, 20, or 30 miles. 
That is a country which can exist with- 
out almost any Government, if it is left 
alone. The Transvaal did so exist; and 
in the Memorial presented to the right 
hon. Gentleman, it is stated that for 
many years it practically existed without 
any Government. If undisturbed, all 
that has to be done in such a country is 
to keep order and repress robbery. And 
in a population of that kind the amount 
of disorder and robbery is not great. 
Those matters were easily looked after 
by the Boers, and the country practically 
existed without any Government at all. 
But if you take that country into your 
own hands and make it an English 
Colony, you have to give it a scientific 
form of government, and even if the in- 
habitants were perfectly willing subjects, 
you have to keep up an organization to- 
tally disproportionate to the end proposed. 
In fact, it would be impossible, on the 
part of any Government, to organize the 
government of this part of Africa ac- 
cording to English ideas, even if the 
inhabitants of the territory were willing 
to accept it. The United States, who 
have tried this sort of thing over and 
over again, would never have undertaken 
the task we have set ourselves in South 
Africa. You have sent out, as Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Sergeaunt, to make a Report 
upon the financial condition of the 
Transvaal. Where is the Report? It 
has not been laid before Parliament. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
That Report will be presented to Par- 
liament with the next batch of Papers 
relating to the subject of the Trans- 
vaal. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am glad to hear 
that, because we shall then be able to 
estimate for ourselves what probability 
there is that the Colony will pay its own 
expenses. When it is before us, I am 
satisfied that it will show us that the go- 
vernment of the Colony must be exceed- 
ingly expensive; and, indeed, that it is 
impossible to govern the Transvaal out of 
its own resources, if you are going to 
govern it on the same footing as though 
it were an English Colony. And that 
would be the case, even if the people of 
the Transvaal were willing that you 
should govern, and lent you all the 
assistance in their power. But you have, 
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are unwilling that you should 

them. Out of the 8,000 males fn th 
territory, 6,600 have protested again: 
your going there. On this poin 
let me read to you an extract from 
pamphlet, which was printed for privat 
circulation, which a friend—I do no 
quite know who, at this moment—sen 


for a speech that was never delivered 
collected by the late Sir William Moles 
worth, who devoted his great powers, j 
a large measure, to the consideration o 
the method of governing our Colonies 
especially those of South Africa. Iy 
1852, Sir William Molesworth did makd 
a speech, in which he gave expression 
to some of the ideas set forth in this 
pamphlet ; but these materials were 
collected for a speech which he conceived 
in 1854, and proposed to deliver in 
Parliament, in approbation of Lord 
Derby’s policy of abandoning the Orange 
River Territory. In the course of his 
argument, he entered into the considera- 
tion of what would be the expense of 
governing that territory. In adverting 
to the probable cost of governing the 
Colony, he says— 


“When I consider that 100,000 warlike 
savages inhabit the mountain fastnesses of the 
Orange River Territory ; that its frontier is open 
for 400 miles to the incursions of the Zoolahs, 
and other fierce Tribes of the great South 
African race; that there are, beyond the Vaal, 
20,000 independent Boers, sympathizing with 
their 10,000 disaffected kinsmen in the Orange 
River Territory; when I reflect upon the difii- 
culty of procuring succour from the distant 
military posts of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I feel convinced that Sir George 
Cathcart has not over-estimated, at 2,000 men, 
the military force which would be required to 
retain possession of the Orange River Territory. 
I should also observe that this estimate was 
made by Sir George Cathcart before we had 
learnt, from experience, the surprising efficiency 
of the Basuto Cavalry, both in number and 
equipments. Let us next consider the cost of 
maintaining a body of 2,000 troops in the in- 
terior of South Africa. In addition to the 
ordinary military expenditure, we should have, 
in the first instance, to provide barracks for them. 
But building in the Orange River Territory is 
excessively expensive—three or four times a 
much as in this country—for the territory is 
destitute of materials for building, scarcely 4 
stick of timber grows on it. The cheapest wood 
used is the Norway pine, which is brought 400 
miles, from the nearest seaport, over a country 
without roads; and when buildings are erected, 
they soon become dilapidated, their walls d- 
caying under the ravages of ants, which swarm 
in all the soil and through all the flooring. 





on the contrary, the assurance that they 
Mr. Courtney 


Secondly, we should have to import into the 
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me yesterday. It is a most admirabli 
paper, and it contains the materia); 
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River Territory all military stores, 
Toke, and every commodity required for the 
yse of the soldiers, with the exception only of 
jeef, mutton, and grain. ‘The cost of convey- 
in goods to the Orange River Territory is very 

t, for they have to be brought, either from 
Port Elizabeth or from the Cape of Good Hope, in 
yaggons, each of them drawn by a span of 14 
ixen. The journey from Port Elizabeth occu- 
jes, at least, six weeks, and from Cape Town, 
it least, two months. To add to the difficulty 
of these journeys, during the dry season, water 
near the road is scarce, and wood, either dry or 
green, sufficient to boil a camp-kettle, must, at 
all times, be carried for distances of several 
days’ journey ; and in seasons of drought, which 
are of common occurrence, the country is im- 
passable. For instance, the surgeon in charge 
of a detatchment at Bloen Fontein was, for a 
year, very short of medicines, in consequence of 
the drought rendering the country so impassable 
that the periodical consignment of these sup- 
plies remained, for many months, at a distance 
of 150 miles, without a possibility of his getting 
them conveyed to Bloen Fontein. For these 
reasons, 1 am convinced that I have not over- 
estimated, at £200,000 a-year, the cost of main- 
taining a body of 2,000 troops in the Orange 
River Territory; one-fourth of them to be 
Cavalry. At this rate of expenditure, the 
Orange River Territory would cost us about 
£20 per head per annum for every person of 
European descent in it; and about £400 per 
head, per annum, for every British settler. No 
wonder that these gentlemen, both store-keepers 
and land-jobbers, are so vehement in their 
assertions that the honour of England requires 
us to retain possession of the Orange River 
Territory. In all probability, the military ex- 
penditure would decuple their trade.” 
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Now, that is just our position with 
regard to the Transvaal. ‘These figures 
night apply equally well to that terri- 
tory; and, indeed, the case of the 
Transvaal is even more striking, because 
that territory is further off than the 
Orange River Settlement, and the diffi- 
culty of governing it would be corre- 
spondingly greater. I ask—‘‘ How do 
you propose to work out the problem of 
governing the Transvaal from its own 
resources ?’’? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in his reply to the Delegates from the 
Transvaal, merely gave them the adviceto 
return home, and keep quiet, and accept 
the situation. I have already shown the 
state of feeling in the Transvaal, and 
there is much to show that if the 
Delegates are dismissed with a few 
smooth words, while, practically, they 
obtain nothing, it will be difficult to 
appease those feelings, and to repress the 
disaffection, which we have good reason 
tobelieve exists throughout the territory. 
Ihave already admitted fully that if 
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it is absolutely necessary to do so to pro- 
tect ourselves, we are justified in annex- 
ing this territory by the doctrine which 
holds good in politics as well as in 
morals—that extreme necessity justifies 
all things. That doctrine, however, 
ought to be acted upon with extreme 
caution, because it involves the sacrifice 
of others for our own benefit; and if we 
are going to sacrifice the Transvaal for 
our own benefit, we should make some 
allowance for the feelings of the inhabit- 
ants, and stretch a point in their favour 
if we can possibly do so. When you 
compel a householder to give up posses- 
sion of his house, you give him a bonus 
for turning him out; but in this case, 
when you take possession of territory 
against the will of the inhabitants, you 
appear to be willing to give them nothing 
but soft and empty words, and to do no- 
thing to prevent the ripening of that dan- 
ger, the elementsof which at present exist 
inthe Transvaal. I have myself seen the 
Delegates from that territory, and I con- 
fess that I was very much impressed by 
the way in which they stated the position 
in which they were placed. I asked 
them whether there was any possibility 
of coming to an agreement on this very 
important question; but they informed 
me that they had no authority to accept 
any terms of settlement, and that they 
had a difficulty in understanding why 
England should not withdraw from the 
steps which she had taken, and recognize 
the independence of the Transvaal. Of 
course, they have a difficulty in under- 
standing that ; but those who keep their 
minds free on this question must see that 
for us to withdraw the step, and to re- 
establish the independence of the Trans- 
vaal, would be scarcely practicable—and, 

indeed, I myself should almost shrink 
from recommending Her Majesty’s 

Advisers to restore the independence of 
the Transvaal which has been taken 

away; but, at the same time, I think 

that we should give the Delegates some 

message which they might take back to 

those who sent them, which would re- 

move the elements of disaffection to 

which I havealluded. We have told the 

inhabitants of this territory that we 

were obliged to undertake its control in 

order to maintain peace in South Africa, 

and we say that the misgovernment or 

the weak government of the Transvaal 

was a danger not only to themselves, 

but to us, which we were bound to 


The Transvaal. 
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guard against at any cust. Now, if we 
could take the necessary steps to in- 
sure peace in South Africa, and, at 
the same time, satisfy the aspirations 
of the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
for freedom and for self-government, 
I hope that we shall see gradually 
disappear from their minds the idea of a 
forcible attempt to re-assert their inde- 
pendence, which, at present, is un- 
doubtedly simmering in the territory. 
The Delegates appeared to believe in 
the possibility of our recognizing their 
independence, and of our entering into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them. That, of course, I feel is an im- 
possibility. There is, however, a plan 
which appears to me to be worthy of 
consideration. We want to secure peace, 
and, at the same time, we ought to give 
the inhabitants as much freedom and 
self-government as possible. It occurs 
to me that something of this kind might 
be agreed upon. Why not say to these 
men who have been sent over to this 
country as Representatives of the Trans- 
vaal—‘‘ You are bent upon having your 
own institutions and self-government ; 
but, at the same time, we must be pro- 
tected against the danger which may 
spring from your quarrels with your 
neighbours, or with the Natives; and, 
therefore, we propose that troops under 
English command should be stationed 
at two or three points, where they would 
be able to operate most conveniently, 
and that the Transvaal should pay a cer- 
tain proportion of the expense of keeping 
those troops, upon the understanding 
that the legitimate desire for freedom 
on the part of the inhabitants of that 
territory should be satisfied.”” We should 
not wish to throw the whole expense of 
keeping those troops upon the Transvaal, 
because they would be stationed in the 
territory not only for their own benefit, 
but for ours. Neither would it be ne- 
cessary that those troops should consist 
of Her Majesty’s Regular troops. They 
might be a force locally raised, but 
under the command of the Lord High 
Commissioner. If some proposal of this 
kind were made so that it might be dis- 
cussed, we might fairly hope that the 
relations between this country and the 
Transvaal might be placed on such a 
footing, that while we might be secured 
against all the danger which was appre- 
hended, the inhabitants of the territory 
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tensed with their position. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
forthe Colonies were to say a word in this 
direction to the Delegates before the 
depart, which would give those who ae 
them a fair hope that local autonom 
would be conceded, things might easily 
be putstraight, and theinhabitants might 
be satisfied ; but to send the Delegates 
back with no more than the Letter before 
us will be to prepare a great deal of 
trouble for ourselves in the future, | 
cannot help thinking that some plan of 
this kind might be adopted, and that jt 
would lead to excellent results. I am 
bound, however, to say that there is 
another consideration that we cannot 
overlook. You have at present as Spe- 
cial Commissioner and Administrator of 
the Government of the Transvaal, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone is described as being an indis- 
pensable man. But he has been dis. 
credited by his actions in that part of 
the world, as no public man has been 
discredited before, upon questions in- 
volving precisely the same issue as those 
before us; and it was he who pursuaded 
Lord Carnarvon to adopt the line of 
policy which led to the annexation of 
the Transvaal. I have heard it said that 
an indispensable man is one who ought 
to be at once dispensed with; and my 
opinion is, that unless you get rid of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, you will have no 
peace in South Africa. This is the man 
who is raising the passions which are 
making their presence felt in the Trans- 
vaal. In the Notice of Motion which I 
gave yesterday, I stated that it was my 
intention to conclude with a Motion to 
the effect that it is desirable that steps 
should be taken to restore local auto- 
nomy in the Transvaal Territory. That 
Motion does not appear in the Paper to- 
day; but by way of putting upon record 
my views on this subject, I propose, if 
it is in accordance with the Rules of the 
House; to make a Motion, although, of 
course, I shall not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing upon the ques- 
tion. I, therefore, beg to conclude by 
moving— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient that steps shall be taken to restore 
local autonomy to the Transvaal.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: As tho Question 
before the House is the adjournment of 





might, at the same time, be made con- 
Mr. Courtney 


the House, no Amendment can be moved, 
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except one having reference to the time 
at which the House shall meet. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
quite admit that a question of this 
importance is one that ought to be 
jigcussed in this House, and I also 
freely acquit the hon. Member for Lis- 
yard (Mr. Courtney) of all blame in 
not bringing forward this subject at an 
earlier period of the Session. But I think 
that he has trespassed to a great extent 
upon the patience and the forbearance of 
the House by the manner in which he has 
brought this subject under their notice. 
I do, however, trust that what has 

assed this evening will have this good 
effect—that it will convince those gentle- 
men who are now in this country as 
Delegates from the Transvaal, that even 
at this period of the Session, and under 
existing circumstances, the House of 
(Commons, or at least that portion of it 
which is left in London, is willing to 
give to their case the best possible atten- 
tion. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
appears to have based all his argument 
upon the objection he has always enter- 
tained to the annexation of the Trans- 
yaal. But that matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and was finally decided, last year; 
and it seems to me that it was not only 
unecessary, but even absolutely mis- 
chievous, that it should be again raised 
this evening by the hon. Member. In 
ny judgment, the greater portion of his 
speech can only have the effect of ex- 
ating hopes in the minds of the Dele- 
gates and of those whom they represent 
which it is utterly wrong to excite, be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible that 
they can be gratified. And the line that 





the hon. Member for Liskeard has taken 
is the more to be deprecated, because, 
not only does he know perfectly well 
that when the question of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was discussed, 
hewas one of the very few hon. Members 
inthis House who did not agree in the 
wisdom and propriety of that policy; 
but he must also be aware that if he 
were now to propose that we should 
reede from the policy we have pur- 
sued, he would scarcely find another 
hon. Member who would agree with 
himon the subject. It has been ad- 
nitted, almost unanimously, that the 
anexation of the Transvaal was a ne- 
cessary step for us to take. I entirely 
agree that it is a step which entailed a 
gtaye and serious responsibility upon 
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this country, which ought not to have 
been taken, unless it was absolutely 
necessary, and which we did take most 
reluctantly. I freely admit that there 
are difficulties before us in the matter, 
though I think that they have been 
exaggerated by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard—if, indeed, some have not 
been entirely invented by those from 
whom he derived his information. In 
the first place, I must say that there was 
nothing whatever in Lord Carnarvon’s 
expression of opinion last year, either 
in ‘another place,” or in his conversa- 
tions with the Delegates from the Trans- 
vaal, which could justify the latter in 
assuming that the question of the an- 
nexation of that territory could be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the majority of the 
people. The Delegates, however, ap- 
pear to have conveyed that impression 
on their return; but it was utterly 
without foundation ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that they had not a little more 
moral courage, and did not state what 
they must have known was the case— 
that the question of annexation was one 
which had been decided by Lord Carnar- 
von, and could not be: re-opened. That 
decision of Lord Carnarvon met with 
the practically unanimous approval of 
the people of this country; and any 
idea that the annexation was to be 
subject to the popular vote of the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal, or could 
be affected by signatures to a Memorial, 
was one which Lord Carnarvon could 
not have entertained for a moment. The 
Delegates, as the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard says, have returned to this country 
with this Memorial. That is the sole 
new fact in the case. In my reply 
to the Memorial, I stated some reasons 
to which the hon. Member for Liskeard 
did not refer, to show why I was unable 
to attach the importance which the 
Delegates did to the number of signa- 
tures to that Memorial. The hon. Mem- 
ber has animadverted upon the line of 
action taken by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, and upon the terms of the Pro- 
clamation which -he issued. It is not 
my office to defend the grammar of the 
Proclamation, or even the precise terms 
in which it is couched; but I must say 
that, looking at the condition of the 
whole of South Africa at the time, and 
at the danger of disturbance on the 
frontiers, I think that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was justified in adopting the 
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principles of action upon which his 
Proclamation is based, and the result 
was, that certain persons to whom the 
Proclamation was addressed saw the 
danger of the course they were pursuing, 
and desisted from it. Well, the Memo- 
rial was signed, as the hon. Member 
states, by a considerable number of 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal, and 
it has been brought over to this coun- 
try and has been presented to me, and 
I have replied to it in the Letter which 
is now upon the Table of the House. 
I do not want to go through the Letter, 
neither do I wish upon this occasion to 
re-open the whole history of our South 
African Colonies. In that Letter, how- 
ever, I felt it to be my duty to enter into 
the arguments which the Delegates 
brought forward in support of their re- 
quest for the re-establishment of the 
independence of the Transvaal. I will 
only say, with regard to this matter, that 
when the hon. Member for Liskeard 
refers to the policy which was adopted 
in 1852, and suggests that it should be 
reverted to, that the events which have 
occurred since then have most clearly 
proved that that policy was wrong and 
dangerous, and it is for that reason that 
it was reversed by my Predecessor in 
Office last year. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard appeared to suggest that it was 
possible that the people of the Transvaal 
should be, what he calls, left to them- 
selves. But the result of adopting such 
a course was the condition of things that 
was fully discussed last year, and which 
was well known to the House. The 
hon. Member says of my reply that it 
does nothing but advise, in vague and 
smooth words, the people of the Trans- 
vaal to be quiet. I will just venture to 
read to the House the last two para- 
graphs of that reply, because I think 
they will show that I have not met this 
request on the part of the Delegates 
from the Transvaal by empty words; 
but have expressed my anxiety that, 
as far as possible, the policy which we 
have adopted, and which the hon. Mem- 
ber himself appears to think must now 
be followed, shall be carried out in a 
manner that will conduce to the pros- 
perity and to the welfare of the Colony. 
I say— 

“T gladly leave this subject in order to assure 
you of the warm interest felt by Her Majesty’s 


Government in the moral and material welfare 
of the Transvaal, and their desire to promote it 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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by every means in their power. I am anxious 
to secure your co-operation, and that of those 
on whose behalf you have addressed me, in an 
endeavour to arrive at some full and satisfacto 
understanding respecting the future of pe 
country ; and especially as to the principles upon 
which it may be possible to base a Constitutional 
and Administrative system which may preserve 
many of the most valued institutions of the 
Transvaal, under the protection and supervision 
afforded by the Queen’s Sovereignty. 

“The people of the Province were clearly in- 
formed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in his Pro. 
clamation, that ‘the Transvaal would remain q 
separate Government, with its own Laws and 
Legislature; and that it was the wish of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty that it should enjoy the 
fullest legislative privileges compatible with the 
circumstances of the country and the intelligence 
of its people.’ You are aware that the present 
system of government, though continued, in 
consequence of the unsettled state of the country 
for a longer term than had been contemplated, 
is altogether temporary and provisional,” 


The hon. Member has referred to the 
personal action of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. I do not intend now to enter 
upon the particular charges which are 
contained in passages which he has 
quoted from the Memorial addressed, 
not to me, but to Sir Bartle Frere, and 
which the latter believes to be entirely 
without foundation. I am at present 
merely dealing with the opinions which 
I have myself expressed. I go on to 
say— 

“Tt is the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment that no time shall be lost in carrying out 
the promises given in the Proclamation, so as to 
satisfy the wishes of those who deprecate any 
avoidable departure from the old Constitution 
of the country; whether it will be in their 
power to proceed at once with that policy de- 
pends in a great measure upon you, and upon 
all over whom you have influence. I earnestly 
recommend you, and those on whose behalf you 
act, to turn your attention from that which is 
impossible to those much-needed reforms and 
undertakings on the necessity of which all are 
agreed, and to co-operate loyally and heartily 
with Her Majesty’s Government in concerting 
such measures as may make the Transvaal a 
prosperous, contented, and self-supporting coun- 
try.” 


If I were to emulate the length of the 
hon. Member’s speech, I could say n0- 
thing more than is included in the 
words I have read. It was necessary, 
for reasons fully stated last year, toex- 
tend the Sovereignty of the Queen over 
this territory. It is necessary to retail 
control over the Native policy there pur- 
sued—that necessity exists in the inte- 
rest of the whole of South Africa—I may 
say, in the interest of the whole of the 
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White and Native races. But, saving 
Imperial questions, and matters directly 
connected with them, I am as anxious as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lis- 
keardcan be, thatthe people of the Trans- 
yaal shall manage theirownaffairs. Iwill 
devote—indeed, I have already devoted 
_much serious consideration to the man- 
ner in which that may best be done. I 
have instructed Sir Bartle Frere to visit 
that part of South Africa, and, in concert 
with Sir Theophilus Shepstone, to sug- 
gest to me & mode by which that object 
may be carried out; and I will only 
say, in conclusion, that if the Delegates, 
when they return to the Transvaal, 
will co-operate with the Government 
here, and with the Government in South 
Africa, in regard to this matter, they 
will find that, subject to the points 
which I have named, it is our great 
anxiety to deal with them and with their 
country so as to give them, as fully as 

sible, that self-government which 
they desire. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 16th August, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Brris—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [41 & 42 
Viet. c. 65]; Exchequer Bills and Bonds 
_ 2) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 64]; Intermediate 

ucation (Ireland) [41 & 42 Viet. c. 50f 
Idiots, &c. (Ireland) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 60]; 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) [41 & 42 Vict. 
c. 74]; Foreign Jurisdiction [41 & 42 Vict. 
¢. 67]; Statute Law Revision i & 42 Viet. 
¢. 79]; Education (Scotland) [41 & 42 Vict. 
¢. 78]; Marriages (Fiji) [41 & 42 Viet. c. 61] ; 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [41 & 42 
Viet. c. 62]; Prison (Officers’ Superannua- 
tion [41 & 42 Viet. c. 63]; Highways [41 & 
42 Viet. c. 77]; Locomotives on Highways 
(Scotland) [41 & 42 Viet. c. 58]; Drain- 
age and Improvement of Land (Ireland) 
[41 & 42 Vict. c. 59]; Bishoprics [41 & 42 
Viet. c. 68]; Territorial Waters Jurisdiction 
[41 & 42 Viet. c. 73]; Telegraphs [41 & 42 
Viet. c. 76); Arranmore Polling District 
eam 41 & 42 Vict. c. 75]; Metropolitan 

mmons [41 & 42 Vict. c. 71]; Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) [41 & 

42 Vict. c. 72]; Petty Sessions Clerks and 
Fines (Ireland) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 69]; Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance [41 & 42 Vict. c. 70]; 
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Inclosure Provisional Orders [41 & 42 Vict. 
c..cexxxiii] ; Tramways Orders Confirmation 
No. 1) [41 & 42 Vict. c. ccxxxi] ; Tramways 

rders Confirmation (No, 3) [41 & 42 Viet. 
c. cexxxii]. 


the Parliament. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT~— 
HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 

The PARLIAMENT was this day 
prorogued by Commission. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 

quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment :—And the Lorps ComMIssioNERs 
—namely, The Lorp CHANCELLOR ; The 
Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Councit (The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon); The 
Lorp Privy Seat (The Duke of North- 
umberland); The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
or THE HovsEHotpD (The Marquess of 
Hertford); and The Lorp SxKetmers- 
DALE—being in their Robes, and seated 
on a Form between the Throne and 
the Woolsack ; and the Commons being 
come, with their Speaker, and the Com- 
mission to that purpose being read, the 
Roya AssENT was given to several 
Bills. 
Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Command, 
delivered Her Masesty’s Sprrcu, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ ‘WueEn, in a critical condition of 
public affairs, you assembled at the 
commencement of the year, I pointed 
out to you that, in the interests of my 
Empire, precautions might become 
necessary, for which I appealed to 
your liberality to provide. At the 
same time I assured you that no efforts 
in the cause of peace should be want- 
ing on my part. 

“ Your response was not ambiguous, 
and contributed largely to a pacific 
solution of the difficulties which then 
existed. The terms of agreement be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, so far as 
they affected pre-existing Treaties, 
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were, after an interval of discussion, 
submitted to a Congress of the Powers; 
and their councils have resulted in a 
peace which I am thankful to believe 
is satisfactory and likely to be durable. 
The Ottoman Empire has not emerged 
from a disastrous war without severe 
loss ; but the arrangements which have 
been made, while favourable to the 
subjects of the Porte, have secured to 
it a position of independence which 
can be upheld against aggression. 


Prorogation of 


“T have concluded a Defensive Con- 
vention with the Sultan, which has 
been laid before you. It gives, as 
regards his Asiatic Empire, a more 
distinct expression to the engagements 
which in principle I, together with 
other Powers, accepted in 1856, but 
of which the form has not been found 
practically effectual. The Sultan has, 
on the other hand, bound himself to 
adopt and carry into effect the mea- 
sures necessary for securing the good 
government of those Provinces. In 
order to promote the objects of this 
Agreement, I have undertaken the 
occupation and administration of the 
Island of Cyprus. 


“Tn aiding to bring about the set- 
tlement which has taken place, I have 
been assisted by the discipline and 
high spirit of my Forces by sea and 
by land, by the alacrity with which 
my Reserves responded to my call, by 
the patriotic offers of military aid by 
my people in the Colonies, and by the 
proud desire of my Indian Army to 
be reckoned among the defenders of 
the British Empire, a desire justified 
by the soldierly qualities of the force 
recently quartered at Malta. 
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to me, and I recognise in them 
fresh manifestation of that feeling 
towards my Crown and Person which 
has been displayed in many previous 
instances. 


“My relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly, 


“ Although the condition of affairs 
in South Africa still affords some 
ground for anxiety, I have learnt with 
satisfaction from the reports of my 
civil and military officers that the 
more serious disturbances which had 
arisen among the native population on 
the frontiers of the Cape Colony are 
now terminated. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“T thank you for the liberal sup- 
plies which you have voted for the 
public service. 


“My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“The Act which has been passed 
for amending and greatly simplifying 
the law relating to Factories and 
Workshops will, I trust, still further 
secure the health and education of 
those who are employed in them. 


“T have had much pleasure in 
giving my assent to a measure relating 
to the Contagious Diseases of Cattle, 
which, by affording additional securi- 
ties against the introduction and spread 
of those diseases, will tend to encou- 
rage the breeding of live stock in the 
country and to increase the supply of 
food to my people. 


“You have amended the Law as to 
Highways in a manner which cannot 
but improve their classification and 
management, and at the same time 
relieve inequalities in the burden of 
their maintenance, 
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“T trust that advantage will be 
taken of the means which you have 
provided for dividing Bishoprics in the 
more populous districts of the country, 
and thus increasing the efficiency of 
the Church. 

“J anticipate the best results from 
the wise arrangements which you have 
made for the encouragement of inter- 
mediate education in Ireland. 

“The measure for amending and 
consolidating the Public Health Laws 
in that country is well calculated to 
promote the important object at which 
it aims. 

“The measure passed in regard to 
Roads and Bridges in Scotland and 
for the abolition of Tolls will greatly 
improve the management of highways 
in that part of the United Kingdom ; 
while the Acts relating to Education 
and to Endowed Schools and Hospitals 
cannot fail to extend the benefits of 
education and improve the administra- 
tion of charitable endowments in that 
country. 

“In bidding you farewell, I pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God 
may rest on your recent labours and 
accompany you in the discharge of all 
your duties,” 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
Hy Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Saturday the second 
day of November next, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Saturday the second 
day of November next, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 16th August, 1878. 





MINUTES.] — Pusuic Bris — Withdrawn— 
Coroners [303]; Magistrates (Summary 
Jurisdiction) [304]. 


The House met at a quarter before 
One of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—.0'o— 


ARMY—THE ROSTER FOR MEDICAL 
OFFICERS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it be the 
fact, and if so why is it, that the 
roster for Medical Officers has, since 
1873, been kept as a private document, 
which officers are not allowed to see in 
the same manner as customary between 
1858 and 1873; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to place Medical Officers on a 
footing, as regards exchanges, similar 
to that on which the other branches of 
the service now stand ? 

CotoneEL ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
matters affecting the Medical Depart- 
ment has reported, and when such Re- 
port will be circulated; if he will state 
if there is any objection to a system of 
open and unconditional exchange, such 
as exists in the combatant branches of 
the Army, being allowed to prevail in 
the Medical Department, and why the 
old system of keeping a public roster 
for Foreign Service has been abandoned ; 
and, whether he will order a roster to 
be kept, either at the Adjutant General’s 
Office or at the Office of the Director 
General of the Medical Department, 
which shall be open to inspection by all 
members of the Department ? 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, the roster 
for medical officers was, up to the time 
of the late Director General of the Army 
Medical Department—that is to say, 
1873—hung up in the waiting-room of 
the Department, in accordance with the 
regulations of 1859; but it was found 
that this practice led to various abuses, 
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consequent upon Army exchange agents 
and other persons coming and inspect- 
ing the roster, and then writing letters 
to the officers who were likely to be con- 
cerned. That led to abuses, and it was, 
therefore, removed from the waiting- 
room, and was kept in the office of the 
Surgeon General of the Medical De- 
partment; but it is open to the inspec- 
tion of any officer, and any officer can 
ascertain his place upon it by applica- 
tion by letter to the Surgeon General. 
The Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Medical Department have re- 
ported, and I trust to lay their Report 
upon the Table as soon as the House 
meets next Session. I believe it will 
be in a completed state, and fit for Par- 
liamentary publication, by that time. I 
have further to say, that my own personal 
wish is to see exchange among medical 
officers made as free as it can be, com- 
patible with the interests of the Service ; 
but I am bound to point out that, in the 
other Departments, it can never be so 
entirely unrestricted as in the combatant 
branches, and I am not prepared off- 
hand to say it could be entirely assimi- 
lated to the system which existsin the 
combatant branches. That, I think, 
answers the Questions of both my hon. 
Friends, and that is all that I am in a 
position to say at the moment. 


TURKEY—THE PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the document named at 
page 98 of ‘Turkey, 1878, No. 42,” 
will be published ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the document referred to had not been 
published with the last batch of Papers, 
because it was not dated. It would, 
however, be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers in a very few days. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any objection 
to the publication of Papers relating to 
negotiations on the affairs of Central 
Asia and Afghanistan which may have 
taken place between England and 


Colonel Stanley 
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Russia since the publication of the 
Papers of 1874? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
there was no objection, and that they 
would be in the hands of hon. Members 
in a few days. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION— 
REFORMS IN ASIA MINOR, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, he wished to 
put a Question, either to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or to the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whichever might be most convenient, 
and in order to have an opportunity of 
explaining his Question, he would con- 
clude with a Motion. There was a tele. 
gram in one of that morning’s papers 
to this effect— 


‘¢ That the difficulties which have arisen be. 
tween Turkey and England in reference to the 
introduction of reforms in Asia Minor have been 
almost entirely removed. Sir Austen Layard 
has abandoned some of his demands which had 
been objected to by the Porte. The latter de. 
clared that the Treaty respecting Cyprus did 
not imply the renunciation by Turkey of her 
independence. Turkey would listen to the 
counsels of England, but would undertake the 
reforms herself, without there being any neces- 
sity for the installation in Asia Minor of British 
residents, who would seek to introduce reforms, 
instead of merely watching for their execu- 
tion.” 


Now, with reference to certain declara- 
tions which had been made from the 
front Bench regarding the meaning of 
the Convention, and the assertion that 
it was not intended on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to be a sham, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
Whether this was true—that the Porte 
had practically refused to give any ma- 
terial guarantees with reference to good 
government and the reforms to be intro- 
duced in Asiatic Turkey; and whether, 
therefore, the objections that were taken 
on that—the Opposition—side of the 
House, that the Paper Convention of 
June 4 was not a real guarantee, were 
not sustained by the fact that it had no 
effective guarantee in it to enable the 
British Government to say that the re- 
forms which it was to insist upon would 
be carried out? He wished also to ask, 
Whether any information had been re- 
ceived from Sir Austen Layard which 
confirmed the telegram which he had 
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yead; and whether, supposing that the 
matter was arranged in the interval of 
the Recess, Her Majesty’s Government 
would make public the arrangement 
which had been entered into between 
the Government and Turkey. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Ur. Edward Jenkins.) 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he had 
not seen the telegram referred to; but, 
as he understood it, it gave a totally 
different opinion of the state of affairs 
from that implied in the interpretation 
which had been given of it by the hon. 
Member. All he could state on the sub- 
ject was that negotiations were going 
on between Sir Austen Layard and the 
Porte, and that when those negotiations 
had reached the point at which it would 
be desirable to publish the communica- 
tions, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have no objection to that being done. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—HEALTH OF THE 
TROOPS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD: I take this 
opportunity of asking, Whether the 
statement in the ‘‘Daily News” this 
morning with regard to the health of 
the troops at Cyprus is correct or not, 
because, according to that account, the 
state of the troops is very alarming? 
The fever seems to be very extensive 
indeed, and it would seem that the 
troops are cantoned in places which 
must necessarily be unhealthy. It would 
appear to those who, like myself, per- 
haps, know very little about the matter, 
that instead of making an old place like 
Nicosia the military centre and capital 
of the Island, it would be better to com- 
mence in a new place altogether, where 
there was no fever such as seems to be 
so very prevalent there. I wish to know, 
whether there is any foundation for the 
very alarming statement of the ‘ Daily 
News?” 

Coronen STANLEY: Sir, in reply to 
Questions which were put to me two 
days ago, it was then my duty to state 
that a telegram received from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley contained the announcement 
that the sickness was about 6 per cent 
of the men in hospital, mostly for fever 
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of a mild type. I have since then had 
telegrams about various other matters 
of business, and there has been no re- 
ference, except in one of them, to any 
further increase of sickness. I may also 
say that letters, both public and pri- 
vate, which I have had, although they 
refer to cases of fever being undoubtedly 
very numerous, speak of them as of a 
comparatively mild type, although some 
of them, no doubt, been complicated by 
sunstroke, owing to the intense heat. 
There has been, so far as we are aware, 
only three deaths since our troops first 
landed in Cyprus, and in a telegram 
which came to hand this morning, about 
other matters, there are words which 
certainly do not appear very clear, but 
which undoubtedly imply that such sick- 
ness as there has been is on the de- 
crease. I can only say that it is as much 
a puzzle to me as it is to some hon. 
Members, the discrepancy between the 
official and the private accounts which 
I receive and the accounts which appear 
in some organs of the daily Press. I 
am not saying we can have absolute 
knowledge on the subject. I can only 
give the House that knowledge which I 
possess, and watch the question as care- 
fully as possible. I may add that upon 
the earliest indications of there being 
an increase of sickness, we took the pre- 
caution of placing six doctors under 
orders to go out, and those officers 
either have sailed or are on the point of 
sailing. 


SPAIN—CASE OF GEORGE WHITE. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM: Sir, I wish to ask my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a Question, of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It is to ask him, If he will be kind 
enough to telegraph at once to the Con- 
sul General at Havannah in reference 
to the case of George White, the British 
sailor, about whose imprisonment there I 
put a Question to him yesterday? Ican 
only say that it would be an act of great 
kindness to allay the anxiety of his 
friends and relations at Gravesend. 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I can only say 
that I will consult my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary, and if he has no 
objection, I will telegraph as my hon. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0No 


CORONERS BILL.—[Br1z 303.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General) 


SECOND READING. ORDER DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 


that the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be discharged, said, he would 


take that opportunity of stating that if 


he succecded in getting the measure 
sent before a Select Committee next year, 
he would bring before that Committee 
the question of the election of Coroners. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order for Second Reading read, and | 


discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MAGISTRATES (SUMMARY JURIS- 
DICTION) BILL.—[Br1 304.] 
(Mr. Seeretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. ORDER DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
that the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill be discharged, said, he 
wished to call attention to a matter 
which appeared to involve considerable 
hardship. The magistrates throughout 
the country seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the Small Penalties Act 
was to be put in force in every case— 
that, in short, they looked upon it as a 
matter of course that the Act should be 
put in foree—whereas it was optional 
whether they should put it in force or 
not. There was no doubt that under 
this erroneous impression a great many 
persons had been brought under the 
operation of the Act who would not 
have been so brought under its opera- 
tion, if the magistrates had exercised 
their discretion in the matter. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the matter re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
was a great grievance and mischief, and 
it was a great disappointment that there 
had not been time to pass the Bill. He 
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hoped it would be re-introduced suff. 
ciently early next Session. 
Motion agreed to. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 





NAVY—H.M.S. “VANGUARD.” 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. D. Jenxis, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
sorry to say that he had no very satis. 
factory information to give the House 
with regard to the raising of the Van. 
guard. As far as he could see, the con- 
tractor had not made progress with the 
necessary arrangements for raising that 
ship. They had been told from time to 
time that the contractor was building 
lighters for that purpose; but he (Mr, 
W. H. Smith) had no evidence that he 
was really doing so, and it was to be 
feared that when the 31st of October 
came the Vanguard would be found re- 
maining where she was at the present 
moment. 





| PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
| Message to attend The Lorps Cox- 
_ MISSIONERS :-— 

| The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
‘mission to that purpose having been 
‘read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


| And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 


| Gracious Speech was delivered to both 


| Houses of Parliament by the Lord High 
Chancellor (in pursuance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Command). 

Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 

After which, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

Uy Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, .and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Saturday the 2nd day 
of November next, to be then here 
holden; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Saturday the 2nd 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


1. A N Act to apply the sum of Six million 

pounds out of the Consolidated Fund 

to the service of the year ending the thirty- 

first day of March one thousand cight hun- 
dred and seventy-ecight. 

9, An Act to raise the sum of Six million pounds 
by Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or 
Treasury Bills. 

3. An Act to relieve certain Occupiers of Dwell- 
ing-houses from being disqualified from the 
right of voting in the Election of Members to 
serve in Parliament by reason of their under- 
letting such Dwelling-houses for short terms. 

4, An Act to extend the hours of Polling at 
Parliamentary Elections in the Metropolis. 

5. An Act to relieve certain Occupiers of Dwell- 
ing-houses in Scotland from being disqualified 
from the right of voting in the Election of 
Members to serve in Parliament by reason of 
their under-letting such Dwelling-houses for 

short terms. 

6, An Act to amend the Glebe Loan (Ireland) 
Amendment Act, 1875: 

7. An Act to raise the sum of One million 
Pounds by Exchequer Bonds, for the service 
of the year ending on the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

8, An Act to enable Local Authorities to ac- 
quire and lay out land for Public Parks and 

- Pleasure Grounds in Scotland. 


9, An Act to apply certain Sums out of the 
Consolidated I'und to the service of the years 
ending on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, 





10. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Deser- 
tion, and for the better payment for the Army 
and their Quarters. 

11. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

12. An Act for the prevention of Accidents by 
Threshing Machines. 

13. An Act to declare the law relating to the 
Acceptance of Bills of Exchange. 

14, An Act to amend the Law relating to Public 
Baths and Washhouses. 

15. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, to alter other Duties, 
and to amend the Laws relating to Customs 
and Inland Revenue. 

16. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops. 

17. An Act to amend the Adulteration of Seeds 
Act, 1869. 

18. An Act to grant Money for the purpose of 
Loans by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners and by the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, and to authorise the former 
Commissioners to compound and cancel cer- 
tain loans and interest, and to amend the 
Public Works Loans Act, 1876. 


19. An Act to amend the Matrimonial Causes 


Acts. 


20. An Act to provide for returns respecting 


Continuous Brakes in use on Passenger Trains 
on Railways. 


21. An Act to apply the sum of Seven million 


five hundred thousand pounds out of the Cen- 
solidated Fund to the service of the year end- 
ing on the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 


and one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 22. An Act to raise the sum of One million five 
nine. 


hundred thousand pounds by Exchequer 
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Bonds, for the service of the year ending on 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

23. An Act to remove doubts concerning the 
due Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married 
Women in Ireland in certain cases. 

24. An Act to amend the Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, so far as relates to Lu- 
natic Asylums. 

25. An Act to amend the Public Health Act, 
1875, so far as relates to the supply of Water. 

26. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Registration of Voters in Parliamentary Bo- 
roughs and the Enrolment of Burgesses in 
Municipal Boroughs, and relating to certain 
rights of voting and proceedings before and 
appeals from Revising Barristers. 

27. An Act to amend the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act (Ireland), 1877. 

28. An Act to further amend the Law of 
Entail in Scotland. 

29. An Act for conferring powers upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with respect to 
the Obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
other Monuments. 

30. An Act to alter the time of electing Com- 
missioners under the General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act, 1862. 

31. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
for preventing Frauds upon Creditors by 
secret Bills of Sale of Personal Chattels. 

32. An Act to amend the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855, and the Acts amending the same 
respectively. 

83. An Act to amend the Law relating to Dental 
Practitioners. 

34. An Act to amend the Law relating to High- 
ways in South Wales. 

35. An Act to extend for a further limited period 
section thirty-four of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1875. 

36. An Act to continue for one year the Police 
(Expenses) Act, 1876. 

37. An Act to further amend the Acts relating 
to the raising of Money by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

38. An Act for the further relief of Innkeepers. 

39. An Act for the Protection of Freshwater 
Fish. 

40. An Act to remove doubts with respect to 
the application to Scotland of the Prisons 
Authorities Act, 1874. 

41. An Act to enable Returning Officers at Par- 
liamentary Elections in Scotland to require 
Security for their Expenses; and otherwise 
to amend the Law of Scotland relating to 
such Expenses. 

42. An Act to amend and further extend the 
Acts for the Commutation of Tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

43. An Act to encourage Regular Marriages in 
Scotland. 


44, An Act to make provision for the founda- 
tion of a Dean and Chapter for the Bishopric 
of Truro, and for the transfer to the Cathe- 
dral Church of Truro of one of the Canonries 
in the Cathedral Church of Exeter; and for 
other purposes connected therewith. 

45. An Act to apply the sum of fourteen mil- 
lions five hundred thousand pounds out of the 

Consolidated Fund to the service of the year 
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ending on the thirty-first day of M 
thousand eight hundred and Sussieftea, 5 

46. An Act to enable Her Majesty to provide 
for the Establishment of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught and of Strathearn 
and Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
Margaret Alexandra Victoria Agnes of Prys. 
sia, and to settle an Annuity on Her Ro val 
Highness. ’ 

47. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Elders 
Widows’ Fund to apply the Capital of the 
said Fund in aid of Income; and for other 
purposes in relation thereto. 

48. An Act to amend the Law relating to En. 
dowed Schools and Hospitals and other En. 
dowed Institutions in Scotland ; and for other 
purposes. 

49. An Act to consolidate the Law relating to 
Weights and Measures. 

50. An Act to amend the County of Hertford 
and Liberty of Saint Alban Act, 1874. 

51. An Act to alter and amend the Law in re. 
gard to the Maintenance and Management of 
Roads and Bridges in Scotland. 

52. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to Public Health in Ireland. 


53. An Act to facilitate improvements in the 
Organisation of the Admiralty and War Office 
by the retirement of Clerks from certain of 
the Civil Departments thereof. 

54. An Act to amend the Debtors Act, 1869, 
and the Debtors Act (Ireland), 1872. 

55. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum to remove portions of their 
Collections. 

56. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
expense of regulating Commons. 

57. An Act for the Revision of the Statute Law 
of Ireland. 

58. An Act for further regulating the use of 
Locomotives on Highways in Scotland. 

59. An Act to prsen the Law relating to the 
Drainage and Improvement of Land in Ire- 
land. 

60. An Act to make better provision for Idiots, 
Imbeciles, and other afflicted persons in Ire- 

nd. 

61. An Act to remove doubts as to the validity 
of certain Marriages solemnized in the Islands 
of Fiji prior to their erection into a British 
Colony. 

62. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts, 
and to repeal certain other Turnpike Acts; 
and for other purposes connected therewith. 

63. An Act to amend the Prison Acts of 1877, 
so far as regards the Apportionment of cer- 
tain Superannuation Allowances between the 
Treasury and the Local Authorities. 

64. An Act to raise the sum of two million 
pounds by Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, 
or Treasury Bills for the service of the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879. 

65. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament. 

66. An Act to promote Intermediate Education 
in Ireland. , 

67. An Act for extending and amending the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts. 
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¢3, An Act to provide for the foundation of four 
new Bishoprics in England. 

69, An Act to amend the Law regulating the 
Office of Clerk of Petty Sessions, and the Law 
relating to Fines, in Ireland; and for other 
purposes. 

70. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 

71, An Act to extend to Metropolitan Commons 
certain provisions of the Commons Act, 1876. 

72, An Act to prohibit the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday in Ireland. 

73, An Act to regulate the Law relating to the 
Trial of Offences committed on the Sea within 
acertain distance of the Coasts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. 

74, An Act for making better provision respect- 
ing Contagious and Infectious Diseases of 
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Cattle and other Animals; and for other pur- 


poses. 

75. An Act to amend the Law in respect to the 
Polling District of Arranmore (Ireland). 

76. An Act to make further provision respecting 
the Post Office Telegraphs. 

77. An Act to amend the Law relating to High- 
ways in England and the Acts relating to 
Locomotives on Roads; and for other pur- 





poses. 

78. An Act to further amend the provisions of 
the Law of Scotland on the subject of Educa- 
= and for other purposes connected there- 
with. 

79. An Act for further promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law by repealing cortain Enact- 
ments which have ceased to be in force or 
have become unnecessary. 





The Acts contained in the following List, being Pusiic Acts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the Locat anp PersonaL Acts. 


j, An Act to amend an Act passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of His late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, chapter sixty-two, so far 
as the same relates to the Linen and Yarn 
Halls in the City of Dublin. 

viii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the City of Bristol, the Rural Sani- 
tary District of Chester-le-Street Union, the 
Local Government District of Finchley, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Newbury 
Union, and the Local Government Districts of 
Wallasey and West Derby. 

xxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Borough of Abingdon, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Abingdon 
Union, the Local Government Districts of 
Brampton and Walton, Buxton, and Dalton- 
in-Furness, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Headington Union, the City of Lincoln, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Loughborough 
Union, the Local Government District of 
Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn, the Boroughs 
of Saint Helens and Southport, and the City 
of Worcester. 

xxviii. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders under the Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and the Acts 
amending the same, relating to ‘‘ Ward River 
and River Suck Drainage Districts.’’ 

lvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, re- 
lating to Bognor Gas, Dysynni Gas, Elland 
Gas, Formby Gas, Godalming Gas, Green- 
hithe Gas, Sandown Gas, Shanklin Gas, 
Western-super-Mare Gas, Alcester Water, 
Cuckfield, Haywards-Heath, and Lindfield 
Water, Fowey Water, Frith Hill, Godalming, 
and Farncombe Water, Holywell and District 
Water, Newquay Water, Norwood (Middle- 
sex) Water, Wokingham Water, Hoylake and 





West Kirby Gas and Water, New Tredegar 





Gas and Water, and Walton-on-the-Naze Gas 
and Water. 

lvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the Provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,,and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the Borough of Droit- 
wich, the Local Government District of Ilkes- 
ton, the Borough of Saffron Walden, and the 
Local Government District of Tow Law. 

lviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for Mickleover, in 
the county of Derby, to put in force “The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,’’ and 
the Acts amending the same. 

ciii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the General Police and Improvement 
on Act, 1862, relating to the Burgh of 

aisley. 

civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1867, relating to the parishes of Bir- 
mingham and Boldre, and to the Townships 
of Old Accrington and New Accrington, and 
certain Orders of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of the Divided 
Parishes and Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, relating to the Parishes of Bolnhurst, 
Keysoe, Little Staughton, Minster, Perten- 
hall, and Saint Lawrence. 

cv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, relating 
to the Boroughs of Devonport and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

evi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
relating to the Burgh of Lochgelly, in the 
county of Fife. 
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evii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for Portsmouth to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

cviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the provisions of the Artizans and La- 
bourers Dwellings Improvement Act, 18756, 
relating to the Borough of Cork. 

cix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Rural Sanitary District of the Belper 
Union, the Borough of Burnley, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Chesterfield Union 
(two), the Local Government District of 
Ilkeston, the Improvement Act District of 
Lytham, the Port of Milford, the Local Go- 
vernment District of Rhymney, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Rugby Union, the 
Local Government District of Ryton, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Saint Asaph 
Union, the Port of Sunderland, the Borough 
of Swansea, and the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Tunbridge Wells. 

ex. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Birmingham, 
Lewannick (Cornwall), and Mold (Flint) to 
put in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

exi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for London to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
and the Acts amending the same. 

exii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of one of Her Majesty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State for the Improvement of certain 
Unhealthy Areas within the Metropolis. 

cexiii. An Act to confirm the Provisional Order 
for the inclosure of certain Lands situated in 
the parish of Orford, in the county of Suffolk, 
in pursuance of a report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales. 

exiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Auchenlochan (Kyles of Bute), Carrick 
Castle (Loch Goil), Conway, Falmouth, Filey, 
Folkestone, Hythe (Southampton), Margate, 
Plymouth, Port Seton, Sea View (Isle of 
Wight), Shanklin, Southend, South Uist, and 
Walton-on-the-Naze. 

exy. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Ardglass, Boddam, Lochmaddy, Montrose, 
Southsea, and Youghal. 

exvi. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to Waterworks in the Town 
of Dungarvan, and to the Burial Grounds of 
Barnahely and Templerobin in the County of 
Cork, and to the Town of Tralee, and to 
Waterworks in the Town of Tralee. 

clxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Or- 
ders of the Local Government Board relating 
to the Improvement Act District of Bourne- 
mouth, the Local Government District of 





Brotton, the Boroughs of Hay 
(two) and Liverpool, the mitenenr yr 
District of Llandudno, the Local Governme 
District of Lofthouse, the Lower Thame 
Valley, Main Sewerage District, the Improve, 
ment Act District of Middleton and Ton . 
the Local Government Districts of Powhe” 
ton, Romford, and Tyldesley-with-Shakerls, 
(two), the Borough of Wakefield, the in 
provement Act District of West Hartlepool 
the Borough of Wigan, and the Local Govern. 
ment Districts of Wilmslow and Workington, 

elxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Cardiff 
Tramways (Extensions), Manchester Corpora. 
tion Tramways, Manchester Suburban Tram. 
ways, and Oldham Borough Tramways, 

clxiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re. 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of tho 
Abergavenny Union, the Improvement Act 
District of Bradford (Wilts), the Local Go. 
vernment District of Brigg, the Boroughs of 
Brighton and Cheltenham, the Local Govern. 
ment District of Ebbw Vale, the Improve. 
ment Act District of Leek, the Boroughs of 
Liverpool and Preston, the Local Govern. 
ment District of St. Columb, the Borough of 
Tiverton (two), the Local Government Dis. 
trict of Tredegar, and the Special Drainage 
District of Washington. 

elxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re. 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Dawlish, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Shardlow Union, and the Borough of Wigan. 

elxvi. An Act for authorising the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to compound the 
Debt due to the Consolidated Fund in respect 
of Conway Bridge, and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

ecxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board relating to the 
Darenth Valley Main Sewerage District. 

cexii. An Act for the appointment of Trustees 
to maintain certain works executed near the 
River Corrib, in the county of Galway; and 
for other purposes. 

cexiii. An Act for the Disafforestation of Epping 
Forest and the preservation and management 
of the uninclosed parts thereof as an Open 
Space for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
public; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxi. An Act to confirm, with amendments, 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under the Tramways Act, 1870, re- 
lating to Aldershot and Farnborough Tram- 
ways, Bolton and Suburban Tramways, 
Gloucester Tramways, Moss Side Local Board 
Tramways, Newton Heath Local Board Tram- 
ways, Reading Tramways, Sunderland Tram- 
ways, Wavertree Local Board Tramways, 
West Derby Local Board Tramways, and 
Wolverhampton Tramways (Extension). 

ecxxxii. An Act to confirm, with amendments, 
a Provisional Order made by the Board of 
Trade under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating 
to Glasgow and Ibrox Tramway. 5 

cexxxiii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Orders for the Inclosure of certain lands in 
pursuance of Reports of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales. 
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ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter 


P. is prefixed are Public Acts 


of a Local Character. 





P. i. * Act to amend an Act passed in the 
ninth year of the reign of His late 

Majesty King George the Fourth, chapter 
sixty-two, so far as the same relates to the 
Linen and Yarn Halls in the City of Dublin. 

ii, An Act to enable the Brighton Aquarium 
Company to raise additional Capital. 

iii, An Act for amending the Royal Bank of 
Scotland Officers Widows Fund Act, 1870. 

iy. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Lewis Augustus Aspinwall 
for ‘a new or improved implement for plant- 
ing Potatoes.” 

y. An Act for the abandonment of the Railway 
authorised by the Birkenhead, Chester, and 
North Wales Railway Act, 1873. 

vi. An Act for the abandonment of the Under- 
taking of the Bodmin and Wadebridge and 
Delabole Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

vii. An Act for the abandonment of the Corn- 
wall Mineral and Bodmin and Wadebridge 
Junction Railway ; and for other purposes. 

P. viii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the City of Bristol, the Rural Sani- 
tary District of Chester-le-Street Union, the 
Local Government District of Finchley, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Newbury 
Union, and the Local Government Districts 
of Wallasey and West Derby. 

ix, An Act to confer additional powers upon the 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Company. 

x. An Act for incorporating ‘‘The Brading 
Harbour District Gas Company,” and enabling 
them to construct Gasworks and light with 
Gas parts of the parishes of Brading and Saint 
Helen’s, in the Isle of Wight, in the county 
of Southampton. 

xi, An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Company of Proprietors of the Deal Water- 
works; to authorise the Company to raise 

additional Capital; and for other purposes. 

ul An Act to confirm an agreement between 
the Serle Street and Cook’s Court Improve- 
ment Company and the Royal Insurance 

Company ; and for other purposes. 

ui, An Act to extend the time granted to the 
Swindon, Marlborough, and Andover Railway 
Company for the completion of certain rail- 
ways and works: and for other purposes. 


xiv. An Act to dissolve and re-incorporate. the 
Sevenoaks Waterworks Company, Limited, 
and to extend their Limits of Supply; and 
for other purposes. 

xv. An Act to authorise an extension of time 
for the completion of the Bala and Festiniog 
Railway. 

xvi. An Act to enable the Corporation of Dublin 
to construct additional Waterworks; and for 
other purposes. 

xvii. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association. ~ 
xviii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Farnworth and Kearsley Gas Company 
for the purchase of land, the construction of 
works, the raising of money, and otherwise in 

relation to their undertaking. 

xix. An Act to provide for the sale and removal 
of the Chapel of Saint John’s Hospital, in the 
parish of Saint Lawrence in the city of 
Exeter, and the application of the purchase 
money to arise from such sale; and for other 
purposes. 

xx. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Newsni Railway; and for other 

urposes. 

xxi. An Act for extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Railway No. 3 authorised by 
the Ross and Ledbury Railway Act, 1873; 
and for other purposes. 

xxii. An Act to enable the London and Saint 
Katharine Docks Company to raise further 
money. 

xxiii. An Act to enable the Legal and General 
Life Assurance Society to sue and be sued in 
the name ofa public officer, and to make pro- 
vision as to the vesting of the funds and pro- 
perty of the Society in the trustees from time 
to time of the Society; and for other pur- 
Doses. 

xxiv. An Act to authorise the Charnwood Forest 

Railway Company to divert portions of their 

authorised lines; and for other purposes. 

xxy. An Act for the abandonment of the Nettle- 

bridge Branch Railway authorised by the 

Somerset and Dorset Railway Act, 1873; and 

for other purposes. 

xxvi. An Act for conferring further powers on 

the Torquay Gas Company. 

xxvii. An Act to amend the Batley Corporation 

Waterworks Act, 1871, and other Acts affect- 
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ing the Corporation of Batley ; and for other 
purposes. 

xxviii. An Act for reviving the powers and ex- 
tending the time for the completion of a por- 
tion of the Railway and Works authorised by 
the Isle of Wight pong so Junction) Rail- 
way Act, 1872; and for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act to authorise Edward Cecil Guin- 
ness to construct certain Tramways in the 
City of Dublin; and for other purposes. 

xxx. An Act for authorising the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to make a new Branch Railway and other 
works ; for conferring upon them additional 
powers ; and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for empowering the West Lan- 
cashire Railway Company to provide and use 
Steam and other Vessels; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xxxii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Commissioners acting in the execution of 
‘«‘ An Act for draining and preserving certain 
“fon lands and low grounds in the parish of 
““Wiggenhall Saint Mary Magdalen, in the 
“county of Norfolk; and other purposes.” 

xxxiii. An Act to provide for the cancelling of 
bond entered into under the Cannock Chase 
Railway (Extension) Act, 1862. 

xxxiv. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Shrewsbury Gaslight Company. 

xxxv. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
of the Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway 
Company. 

xxxvi. An Act for authorising the East Norfolk 
Railway Company to raise further money for 
their main line, for constituting their Aylsham 
Extension capital a separate capital, for the 
abandonment of their Wroxham Quay Branch; 
and for other purposes. 

P. xxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Borough of Abingdon, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Abingdon 
Union, the Local Government Districts of 
Brampton and Walton, Buxton, and Dalton- 
in-Furness, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Headington Union, the City of Lincoln, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Loughborough 
Union, the Local Government District of 
Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn, the Boroughs 
of Saint Helens and Southport, and the City 
of Worcester. 

Pp. xxxviii. An Act to confirm two Provi- 
sional Orders under the Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863, and 
the Acts amending the same, relating to 
‘‘ Ward River and River Suck Drainage Dis- 
tricts.”’ 

xxxix. An Act to amend the Borrowstounness 
Town and Harbour Act, 1875; to constitute 
a new Harbour Commission; and for other 
purposes. 

xl, An Act to enable the Great Yarmouth and 
Stalham (Light) Railway Company to con- 
struct a new Railway and other works; and 
for other purposes. 

xli. An Act for incorporating the Marske and 
Saltburn Gas Company, and authorising them 
to supply with Gas certain parts of the Parish 
of Marske in the North Riding of the County 
of York, and to amalgamate with the Redcar 
and Coatham Gas Company; and for other 


purposes. 
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xlii. An Act to provide for the better care and 
management of Closed Burial Grounds in 
the borough of Birmingham ; and for other 
purposes. 

xliii. An Act for extending the district within 
which the York United Gaslight Company 
may supply gas, for empowering them to con. 
struct additional works and to raise additional 
capital ; and for other purposes. 

xliv. An Act to extend the time for the comple. 
tion of the works authorised by the Truro 
Water Act, 1875. 

xly. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Nottingham Waterworks Company. 

xlvi. An Act for extending the time limited by 
the Pegwell Bay Reclamation and Sandwich 
Haven Improvement Act, 1873, and the Peg. 
well Bay Reclamation and Sandwich Haven 
Improvement ene ee Act, 1876, for 
the purchase of land and the completion of 
works. 

xlvii. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
Clyde Navigation to construct Ferry Works 
and establish a Ferry at Stobcross, in the 
Harbour of Glasgow, to levy and alter rates, 
and to borrow money; and for other pur. 
poses. 

xlviii. An Act to re-incorporate with further 
powers the Lewes Gaslight Company. 

xlix. An Act to dissolve the Lea Bridge Dis. 
trict Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, 
and to re-incorporate the same Company with 
powers to supply Gas in the parish of Wal- 
thamstow and part of the parish of Leyton. 

. An Act to enable the Scarborough Water- 
works Company to extend their limits of 
supply, construct new works, and for other 
purposes. 

li. An Act to enable the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company to reduce their Capital and to 
invest Moneys; and for other purposes. 

lii. An Act to incorporate the Preston Tram- 
ways Company, and to authorise the construe- 
tion of Tramways in the Borough of Preston 
and the adjacent Township of Fulwood, both 
in the County of Lancaster; and for other 
purposes. 

liii. An Act for the amalgamation of the Scot- 
tish Union Insuran¢e Company and the Scot- 
tish National Insurance Company, and for the 
incorporation of the amalgamated Companies 
by the name of “The Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company ;”’ and for other 


~ 


purposes. 

liv. An Act to authorise the Hull Street Tram- 
ways Company to raise additional Capital, to 
increase the number of Directors of the Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

ly. An Act to provide for the appointment and 
rerauneration of separate Stipendiary Justices 
for the division of Manchester, in the county 
of Lancaster, and for the borough of Salford, 
in the same county; and for other purposes. 

P. lvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 

Orders made by the Board of Trade under 

the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 

1870, relating to Bognor Gas, Dysynni Gas, 

Elland Gas, Formby Gas, Godalming Gas, 

Greenhithe Gas, Sandown Gas, Shanklin Gas, 

Weston-super-Mare Gas, Alcester Water, 

Cuckfield, Haywards-Heath, and Lindfield 

Water, Fowey Water, Frith Hill, Godalming, 

and Farncombe Water, Holywell and Distnct 
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Water, Newquay Water, Norwood (Middle- 
sex) Water, Wokingham Water, Hoylake 
and West Kirby Gas and Water, New Trede- 
gar Gas and Water, and Walton-on-the-Naze 
Gas and Water. . Ww 
_|vii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the Provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public Health 
Act, 1875, relating to the Borough of Droit- 
wich, the Local Government District of Hkes- 
ton, the Borough of Saffron Walden, und the 
Local Government District of Tow Law. 
p. lviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for Mickleover, in 
the county of Derby, to put in force ‘‘ The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,”’ and 
the Acts amending the same. 


lix, An Act for authorising the transfer to the }. 


Bristol Port and Channel Dock Company of 
the undertaking of the Bristol Port and 
Channel Dock Warehouse Company (Limited) ; 
for making further provision as to the Capital 
of the first-ementioned Company; and for 
other purposes. 

lx, An Act to confer powers on the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of the city of 
Glasgow with respect to Public Parks, Mu- 
seums, and Galleries in the said city ; and for 
other purposes. 

Jxi An Act for extending the limits of the 
Town of Burton-upon-Trent Act, 1853; for 
incorporating the Commissioners under that 
Act; for enabling them to construct Flood 
Embankments, Gasworks, Cemetery, and 
Markets; and for other purposes. 

lxii, An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of Westhoughton, in the 
county of Lancaster, to provide their district 
with a supply of Water; and for other pur- 


ses, 
ht An Act to authorise the Local Board for 
the District of Dalton-in-Furness to purchase 
so much of the Gas Undertaking of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Bo- 
rough of Barrow-in-Furness as relates to the 
supply of Gas within the District of the 
Board; to purchase the Dalton Gasworks; to 
erect Gasworks and to manufacture and 
supply Gas within their District; to make 
improvements of Streets; to define and ex- 
tend the powers of the Board in relation to 
the improvement of the District; and for 
other purposes. 

lxiv. An Act to confer powers on the Forth 
Bridge Railway Company, and on the North 
British, the Midland, the North-eastern, and 
the Great Northern Railway Companies, with 
reference to the Forth Bridge Railways; and 
for other purposes. 

ly, An Act for authorising the making of a 
New Street in continuation of Pall Mall and 
Ray Street, in the borough of Liverpool; and 
for other purposes. 

xvi, An Act to extend the limits of supply of 
the South Hants Waterworks Company, and 
to enable them to raise additional Capital. 

xvii, An Act for incorporating a Company for 
supplying with Water and Gas parts of the 
parishes of Bedwellty, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, and Llangunnyder, otherwise Llan- 
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gynnider, in the county of Brecon; and for 
other purposes. 

Ixviii. An Act to vest Conway Bridge in Com- 
missioners, to provide for the Maintenance 
and Repair thereof, the reduction of the Tolls, 
and for other purposes. 

Ixix. An Act to provide for the improvement 
and disposal of the Common Lands of Govan 
in the county of Lanark, and the application 
of the prices thereof ; and for other purposes. 

lxx. An Act to authorise the Trustees of the 
Port and Harbour of Alloa to borrow addi- 
tional Money ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for the Enlargement and Improve- 
ment of the Harbour of Newhaven in Sussex, 
and for the Construction of a Dock and other 
Works there. 


Ixxii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 


and South Coast Railway Company to com- 
plete and construct Railways between Croy- 
don, Oxted, and East Grinstead, and to 
acquire the Lewes and East Grinstead Rail- 
way ; to confer powers on the South-eastern 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 


Ixxiii. An Act to empower the Local Boards of 


Health for the Districts of Cockermouth and 
Workington, and the Cockermouth Union 
Rural Sanitary Authority, in the county of 
Cumberland, to take water from Crummock 
Lake for supply within their respective Dis- 
tricts ; and for other purposes. 


Ixxiv. An Act to confer further powers upon 


the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, and to enable them to pur- 
chase the Hayling Bridge and Causeway. 


lxxv. An Act for authorising the Corporation 


of Scarborough to purchase the Undertaking 
of the Scarborough Waterworks Company, 
and to supply with Water the borough of 
Scarborough, and other places; and for other 


purposes. 


Ixxvi. An Act for incorporating the East Grin- 


stead Gas and Water Company ; and for other 
purposes. 


Ixxvii. An Act to authorise the Rhondda Valley 


and Hirwain Junction Railway Company to 
abandon certain of their authorised Railways; 
to lease so much of their Railway as has been 
constructed to the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany ; to reduce the capital of the Company ; 
and to regulate their affairs. 


Ixxviii. An Act for dissolving the Hemel Hemp- 


sted and Boxmoor Gas and Coke Company 
(Limited) and the Boxmoor, Two Waters, 
and Crouchfield Gas and Coke Company 
(Limited), and incorporating the shareholders 
of those Companies into a company for sup- 
plying gas to Hemel Hempsted and certain 
neighbouring places in the county of Hert- 
ford; and for other purposes. 


lxxix. An Act to provide for the erection of 


Municipal Buildings in the city of Glasgow; 
and for other purposes. 


ixxx. An Act to enable the Local Board for the 


district of Bedlingtonshire in the county of 
Northumberland to acquire water rights for 
the purposes of their water undertaking. 


Ixxxi. An Act to vary and amend the provisions 


of the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage 
Act, 1873. 


Ixxxii. An Act to sanction certain proceedings 


of the Blackpool Pier Company (Limited) 
with reference to the construction of works, 
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and to dissolve and re-incorporate and confer 
further powers on the Company; and. for 
other purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act to alter the Constitution of the 
Llanelly Harbour and Burry Navigation Com- 
missioners; to enable them, with the consent 
of the Local Board for the District of the 
Borough of Llanelly, to raise Moneys; to 
amend the Law relating to the said Local 
Board ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Clithe- 
roe, in the county of Lancaster, to acquire 
the Undertakings of the Clitheroe Gas Com- 
pany and the Clitheroe Waterworks Com- 
pany; to construct additional Waterworks; 
to erect a Market; to widen and improve the 
Streets of the said Borough ; and for other 
purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act for the abandonment of the 
Railways authorised by the Nettlebridge 
Valley Railway Act, 1874; and for other 
purposes. 

lxxxvi. An Act for conferring on the Tees Con- 
servancy Commissioners further powers in 
relation to the borrowing of money and the 
levying of tolls, rates, and dues; and for 
other purposes. 

lxxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Northern Railway to Market Deeping ; 
and for other purposes. 

lxxxviii. An Act to provide for the closing of 
the undertaking of the Company of Proprie- 
tors of the Navigation from Sleaford Castle 
Causeway to the River Witham in the county 
of Lincoln, and for the dissolution of the 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act for making a Railway from 
Stranraer to New England Bay, in the 
county of Wigtown; and for other pur- 


oses, 

me An Act to authorise the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company to raise capital for carrying 
into effect an arrangement with the Great 
Northern Railway Company with respect to 
an extension of their system to the railways 
of several other companies in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire ; and for other purposes. 

xci. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Nottingham 
to construct additional Gasworks; to make a 
New Road ; and for other purposes. 

xcii. An Act to empower the Southport Water- 
works Company to construct additional Works, 
to extend their Limits of Supply, to raise ad- 
ditional Capital, to amend and enlarge the 
provisions of the Southport Waterworks Act, 
1854, the Southport Waterworks Act, 1856, 
the Southport Waterworks Act, 1867, and 
the Southport Waterworks Act, 1870; and 
for other purposes. 

xciii. An Act to provide for the winding up of 
the Merrybent and Darlington Railway. 

xciv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in the Burgh of Dundee, and for 
the transference of the Turnpike Roads within 
the Burgh to the Police Commissioners, and 
the abolition of Tolls; and for other pur- 
poses. 

xcv. An Act for vesting in the Furness Railway 
Company jointly with the London and North- 
western Railway Company the Whitehaven, 
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Cleator, and Egremont Railway; and fo, 
other purposes. 

xcvi. An Act for conferring additional powers 
on the Midland Railway Company for the 
construction of railways and other works the 
acquisition of lands, and the raising of capital 
and for vesting in them the undertaking of 
the Stonehouse and Nailsworth Railway Com. 
pany; for conferring powers on the Sheffield 
and Midland Railway Companies Committes 
for the acquisition of a private railway and 
additional lands; and for other purposes, 

xcevii. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Wigan Junction Railways Company; to 
authorise the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin. 
colnshire Railway Company to subscribe to 
the undertaking of and to enter into arrange. 
ments with the Wigan Junction Railways 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

xevili. An Act to enable the Great Northern 
Railway Company to extend their Railway 
from Spalding to Lincoln ; and for other pur. 
oses. 

we xy An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the periods for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands and for the Construction of the Railway 
authorised by the Staines and West Drayton 
Railway Act, 1873. ‘ 

c. An Act to extend the Municipal Boundaries 
of the City of Glasgow; and for other pur. 
poses. 

ci. An Act for empowering the London and 
North-western Railway Company to construct 
a new Railway, and to widen a portion of an 
existing Railway, in the West Riding of the 
county of York; and for other purposes. 

cii. An Act for improving and maintaining the 
Harbour of Fraserburgh. 

P. ciii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the Burgh 
of Paisley. 

P. civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1867, relating to the Parishes of Birming- 
ham and Boldre, and to the Townships of Old 
Accrington and New Accrington, and certain 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Divided Parishes and 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, relating to 
the Parishes of Bolnhurst, Keysoe, Little 
Staughton, Minster, Pertenhall, and Saint 
Lawrence. 

P. cv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, relating to 
the Boroughs of Devonport and Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne. 

P. cvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
relating to the burgh of Lochgelly, in the 
county of Fife. 

P. cvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for Portsmouth to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

P. eviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
under the provisions of the Artizans and La- 
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bourers Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, 
relating to the Borough of Cork. 

cix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
‘Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Belper Union, the Borough of Burnley, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Chesterfield 
Union (two), the Local Government District 
of Ilkeston, the Improvement Act District of 
Lytham, the Port of Milford, the Local Go- 
vernment District of Rhymney, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Rugby Union, the 
Local Government District of Ryton, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Saint Asaph 
Union, the Port of Sunderland, the Borough 
of Swansea, and the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Tunbridge Wells. 

Pp. cx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary: Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Birmingham, 
Lewannick (Cornwall), and Mold (Flint) to 
put in force the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same. 

P. cxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable 
the School Board for London to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
and the Acts amending the same. 

P. cxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 

Orders of one of Her Majesty’s Principal 

Secretaries of State for the Improvement of 

certain Unhealthy areas within the Metro- 


olis. 

xii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Oyder for the Inclosure of certain Lands situ- 
ated in the parish of Orford, in the county of 
Suffolk, in pursuance of a report of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


P. cxiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Auchenlochan (Kyles of Bute), Car- 
rick Castle (Loch Goil), Conway, Falmouth, 
Filey, Folkestone, Hythe (Southampton), 
Margate, Plymouth, Port Seton, Sea View 
(Isle of Wight), Shanklin, Southend, South 
Vist, and Walton-on-the-Naze. 

?. exv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Ardglass, Bodham, Lochmaddy, 
Montrose, Southsea, and Youghal. 

P. exvi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to Waterworks in the 
Town of Dungarvan, and to the Burial 
Grounds of Barnahely and Templerobin in 
the County of Cork, and to the Town of 
Tralee, and to Waterworks in the Town of 
ralee, 

cxvii, An Act for empowering the Ballymena, 
Cushendall, and Redbay Railway Company to 
make certain new Railways; to acquire addi- 
tional Lands; to divide their Shares; and for 
other purposes. 

cxviii, An Act to empower the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway Company to con- 
struct a Loop Line of Railway ; to subscribe 
4 further sum to the Undertaking of the Bal- 
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to purchase additional Lands; and for other 
purposes. 
exix. An Act to authorise the Local Board of 
Health for the district of Bangor, in the 
county of Carnarvon, to acquire the under- 
taking of the Bangor Water and Gas Com- 
pany, and to supply the parishes of Bangor, 
Llandegai, and Llanllechid with water, and 
the parishes of Bangor and Llandegai with 
gas; and for other purposes. 
exx. An Act to extend the powers of the Corpo- 
ration of the Borough of Jarrow, in the County 
of Durham, with respect to the Local Govern- 
ment and Improvement of the Borough; and 
for other purposes. 
exxi. An Act for preventing and repressing 
Juvenile Delinquency in the city of Glasgow. 
exxii. An Act to transfer to the Town Commis- 
sioners of Newry the undertaking of the 
Newry Gas Consumers Company, Limited. 
exxiii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Southern Railway Company with respect 
to the raising of Capital and the time for the 
completion of the authorised Railways and 
Works of the Company. 
exxiv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Waterford and Central Ireland Railway Com- 
pany with respect to their separate and ori- 
ginal undertakings; and for other purposes. 
exxy. An Act authorising the construction of a 
Bridge over the River Taff at Cardiff, and of 
certain approach and other roads in connexion 
therewith; the levying of tolls; and for 
other purposes. 
exxvi. An Act for authorising the sale or lease 
to the London and South-western Railway 
Company of the Undertaking of the Staines, 
Wokingham, and Woking Railway Company, 
or the amalgamation of the two Undertakings; 
to make further provision with respect to the 
sale or transfer of the Salisbury and Yeovil 
Railway to the London and South-western 
Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 
exxvii. An Act to enable the Corporation of 
London to acquire and hold and manage as 
open spaces Lands in the neighbourhood of 
London; and for other purposes. 
exxviii. An Act for making provisions as to the 
ges of the money deposited in respect 
of the application to Parliament for the Brad- 
ford Tramways Act, 1873, and for relieving 
the Bradford Tramways Company from liabi- 
lity in respect of the non-construction of their 
authorised Tramways. 
exxix. An Act to authorise the Cleator and 
Workington Junction Railway Company to 
extend their authorised Railway to the Rowrah 
and Kelton Fell Mineral Railway; and for 
other purposes. 
exxx. An Act to empower the Manchester South 
Junction and Altrincham Railway Company 
to widen and improve a portion of their Rail- 
way, and to acquire lands for the purposes 
thereof, and to raise additional Capital, and 
to empower the London and North-western 
and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Companies to contribute such 
capital; and for other purposes. 
exxxi. An Act for empowering the Mayor, 


Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford, 
and the Local Board of Fenton, in the same 





lymena, Cushendall, and Redbay Railway ; 


county, to make and supply Gas; and for 
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carrying into effect an Agreement with the 
Stoke, Fenton, and Longton Gas Company 
for the purchase of that Company’s under- 
taking; and for other purposes. 

exxxii. An Act to vest in the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Leicester the 
Undertakings of the Leicester Gas Company 
and the Leicester Waterworks Company ; and 
for other purposes. 

exxxiii. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Bradford, in 
the west riding of the county of York, to 
construct and maintain additional works for 
the storage and supply of Water; to enlarge 
the time for completing waterworks already 
authorised; to construct and maintain addi- 
tional works for the storage and supply of 
Gas; to effect public improvements ; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act to enable the Grand Junction 
Waterworks Company to raise further moneys, 
and to amend in certain respects the Acts re- 
lating to that Company. 

exxxv. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
Powers on the Lichfield Gas Company. 

exxxvi. An Act for extending the limits of 
supply of the Trowbridge Water Company, 
and for authorising the Company to construct 
further works, and to raise further money ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act for extending the Municipal 
and Police Boundaries of the burgh of Hamil- 
ton in the county of Lanark; for authorising 
the making of new streets, the improvement 
of existing streets, and the construction of 
additional waterworks ; for providing for the 
improvement and good government of the 
burgh; for regulating the supply of gas and 
water thereto ; and for other purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act for enabling the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway Company to con- 
struct a new or substituted Railway at Cork; 
to acquire additional Lands for the purposes 
of their undertaking; to raise and widen cer- 
tain of their Bridges; to reduce the number 
of Directors; und for other purposes. 

exxxix. An Act for making a railway between 
the town of Limavady, in the county of Lon- 
donderry, and the town of Dungiven, in the 
same county ; and for other purposes. 

exl. An Act to authorise the North British 
Railway Company to make several railways 
in the counties of Forfar and Lanark, to 
widen parts of their Glasgow and Coatbridge 
and Peebles Railways, to acquire additional 
lands for station purposes, to advance money 
for the purposes of the Borrowstounness 
Town and Harbour Act, 1875; to make fur- 
ther provision with respect to the Consolida- 
tion of Lien Stocks; and for other purposes. 

cxli. An Act for incorporating the Manchester 
Suburban Tramways Company, and for em- 
powering them to construct Tramways in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester ; and for other 
purposes. 

exlii. An Act for the abandonment of one of 
the Railways authorised by the Taff Vale 
Railway Act, 1873, and for the extension of 
time for the completion of certain other of 
the railways thereby authorised. 

exliii. An Act to extend the time limited for 

the compulsory purchase of lands and com- 

pletion of the Railway and Works authorised 
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by the Ramsey and Somersham Junct; 
Railway Act, 1875; and for other maven 

exliv. An Act for empowering the Cardiff 
Waterworks Company to construct additional 
Works, and to raise additional Capital; anq 
for other purposes. ; 

cxlv. An Act for effecting a transfer to the Me. 
tropolitan Board of Works of the open spaces 
known as Plumstead Common and Shoulder. 
of-Mutton Green, and for enabling them to 
preserve, improve, and regulate the same, and 
to erect a lodge upon Blackheath. ; 

cexlvi. An Act to enable the Neath Harbour 
Commissioners to raise further Capital, to 
authorise and confirm Agreements between 
them and the Corporation of Neath, and the 
Great Western, the South Wales Mineral 
and the Neath and Brecon Railway Compa. 
nies; and for other purposes. 

exlvii. An Act to amend the Swansea Improve. 
ments and Tramways Act, 1874, and to confer 
further powers upon the Swansea Improve. 
ments and Tramways Company; and for 
other purposes. 

exlviii. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
of the Clare Slob Land Reclamation Com. 
pany; and for other purposes. 

exlix. An Act to empower the Dublin Tramways 
Company to construct further new Tramways; 
and for other purposes. 

cl. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Stobcross Railway to Yoker and Clydebank, 
with branches therefrom ; and for other pur. 
poses. 

cli. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Great Northern Railway Company. 

clii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Dudley and Oldbury Junction Railway Com- 


pany. 

clii. An Act to amend the Maryport Improve- 
ment and Harbour Act, 1866, the Maryport 
District and Harbour Act, 1868, the Maryport 
District and Harbour (Gas) Act, 1877, to em- 
power the Trustees to establish and maintain 
Markets ; and for other purposes. 

cliv. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Dis. 
trict Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way to the Thames at Fulham ; and for other 
purposes connected with the said Company. 

clv. An Act for authorising the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to execute additional 
Works and to enter into various Agreements, 
and for conferring on them further Powers in 
relation to their Undertaking and Capital and 
the Undertakings of other Companies and 
parties; for amending their Acts in various 
particulars ; and for other purposes, 

clvi. An Act to authorise the transfer of the 
Canal Property of the Bradford Canal Com- 
pany, Limited, to the Company of Proprie- 
tors of the Canal Navigation from Leeds to 
Liverpool and the undertakers of the Aire 
and Calder Navigation; and for other pur- 
poses. 

clvii. An Act for the formation and improve- 
ment of Drumcondra, Clonliffe, and Glasnevin 
township, comprising the districts of Drum- 
condra, Clonliffe, and Glasnevin, in the barony 
of Coolock and county of Dublin; and for 
other purposes. 

clviii, An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near the city of Dublin; 
and for other purposes. 
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dix. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near the city of Dublin, 
and in the county of Dublin; and for other 


868, 
ae bn Act to give effect to the purchase by 
the Corporation of Limerick of the under- 
taking of the Limerick Gas Company; to 
enable the Corporation to borrow money and 

to levy rates; and for other purposes. 

dxi, An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Normanton Gas Company. 

Pp. clxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Improvement Act District of 
Bournemouth, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Brotton, the Boroughs of Haverford- 
west (two) and ——— the Improvement 
Act District of Llandudno, the Go- 
yernment District of Lofthouse, the Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewerage District, the 
Improvement Act District of Middleton and 
Tonge, the Local Government Districts of 
Pemberton, Romford, and Tyldesley-with- 
Shakerley (two), the Borough of Wakefield, 
the Improvement Act District of West Hartle- 
pool,the Borough of Wigan, and the Local 
Government Districts of Wilmslow and 
Workington. 

P. clxiii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Cardiff 
Tramways (Extensions), Manchester Corpo- 
ration Tramways, anchester Suburban 
Tramways, and Oldham Borough Tramways. 

P. clxiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Abergavenny Union, the Improvement Act 
District of Bradford (Wilts), the Local Go- 
vernment District of Brigg, the Boroughs of 
Brighton and Cheltenham, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Ebbw Vale, the Improve- 
ment Act District of Leek, the Boroughs of 
Liverpool and Preston, the Local Govern- 
ment District of St. Columb, the Borough of 
Tiverton (two), the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Tredegar, and the Special Drainage 
District of Washington. 

P. clxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Local Government District of 
Dawlish, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Shardlow Union, and the Borough of Wigan. 

P. clxvi. An Act for authorising the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to com- 

pound the Debt due to the Consolidated Fund 
in respect of Conway Bridge, and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

clxvii. An Act for authorising the Callander 
and Oban Railway Company to construct a 
Branch Railway to Oban Bay, with a Quay 
and Sea Wall and a Road there; and to make 
near Loch Awe a deviation of their author- 
ised Railway; and to abandon the authorised 
Branch to Oban Bay and the authorised Pier 
there, and the portion of line for which the 
said deviation will be substituted ; for extend- 
ing the time for the completion of the main 
line between Dalmally and Oban; and for 
other purposes. 

clxviii. An Act for incorporating the Cheadle 
Railway Company, and authorising them to 
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make and maintain the Cheadle Railway ; and 
for other purposes. 

clxix. An Act to empower the Radcliffe and 
Pilkington Gas Company to acquire addi- 
tional Lands, and to raise further Moneys. 

clxx. An Act to. empower the Exeter Gaslight 
and Coke Company to acquire further Lands 
for the Extension of their Works, and to 
raise additional Capital; and for other pur- 
poses. 

celxxi. An Act to confer further Powers upon 
the South Staffordshire Waterworks Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 

elxxii. An Act for effecting the sale and transfer 
to the Local Board for Sutton-in-Ashfield, in 
the county of Nottingham, of the under- 
taking of the Sutton-in-Ashfield Gaslight 
and Coke Company ; and for other purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make certain Railways 
and other Works, and to acquire certain lands, 
in the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Stirling, 
Perth, and Forfar, to abandon certain author- 
ised Railways in Lanarkshire, and to raise 
additional money ; for extending the periods 
allowed to that Company by former Acts for 
acquiring certain lands and completing cer- 
tain works in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, 
and selling superfluous lands; and for other 
purposes. © 

elxxiv. An Act for incorporating the Chester 
Tramways Company, and for empowering 
them to construct Tramways in the City of 
Chester; and for other purposes. 


celxxv. An Act to authorise a sale of the Bury 
and Thetford Railway to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, and agreements between 
that Company and certain neighbouring Com- 
panies ; and for other purposes. 

elxxvi. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their undertaking ; and 
for other purposes. 

elxxvii. An Act to amend the Brecon Markets 
Act, 1862; and for other purposes. 

elxxviii. An Act for making certain railways 
between the town of Magherafelt, in the 
County of Londonderry, and Draperstown, in 
the same county ; and for other purposes. 

elxxix. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the borough of East Retford; to enable the 
Corporation thereof to acquire the undertaking 
of the Retford Gas and Coke Company; and 
for other purposes. 

clxxx. An Act to authorise the construction of 
New Streets and other Works in the borough 
of Belfast, and to make further provision for 
the improvement and government of the 
borough; and for other purposes. 

celxxxi. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the London and North-western Railway 
Company in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
for conferring on the London and North- 
western Railway Company and other Com- 

ies further powers in relation to their 

Soint Undertakings; for making provision 
for the Completion of a certain Work autho- 
rised by the Rhyl Improvement Act, 1872; 
for transferring to the London and North- 
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western Railway Company a portion of the 
Undertaking of the Great Northern Railway 
Company samen for transferring to the 
Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore Raiiway 
Company certain of the powers of the Green- 
castle and Kilkeel Railway and Pier Act, 
1876 ; and for other purposes. 
clxxxii. An Act for empowering the London 
and North-western Railway Company to make 
new railways and widen portions of existing 
railways, and execute other works, and to 
acquire additional lands in the counties of 
Buckingham, Warwick, Chester, and Lan- 
caster; and for other purposes. 
clxxxiii. An Act to confer powers upon the 
Metropolitan Railway Company with respect 
to the Hammersmith and Richmond Railway ; 
to constitute the Kingsbury and Harrow 
Railway a separate undertaking; to make 
provision for disposing of sewage and water 
from engines ; and for other purposes. 
clxxxiv. An Act for extending the boundaries 
of the borough of Newbury, in the county of 
Berks’; for empowering the Corporation to 
acquire the undertaking of the Teicaak of 
Newbury Gaslight and Coke Company; and 
for other purposes. 
elxxxv. An Act to authorise the Weston-super- 
Mare Improvement Commissioners to supply 
Water within the Urban Sanitary District of 
Weston-super-Mare and within the parishes 
of Uphill, Kewstoke, and Worle, in the county 
of Somerset, to purchase the undertaking of 
the Weston-super-Mare Waterworks Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes. 
clxxxvi. An Act to extend the period limited 
by the Dover and Deal Railway Act, 1874, as 
extended by the Dover and Deal Railway 
Act, 1877, for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands authorised to be taken by the first- 
mentioned Act. 
elxxxvii. An Act for incorporating and confer- 
ring powers on the Castleford and Whitwood 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 
elxxxviii. An Act to authorise the construction 
of a Bridge over certain railways near the 
western end of Cromwell Road, Kensington, 
with roads and approaches in connexion 
therewith. 
clxxxix. An Act to enable the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company to construct 
a railway to the city of Waterford and cer- 
tain branch railways and other works, and to 
confer further powers on the Company with 
reference to their Undertaking; and other 


purposes. 
exc. An Act for empowering the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens of the City and County of 
the City of Exeter to acquire the undertakings 
of the Exeter Water Company, and of the 
Dartmoor and Exeter Water Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, and to make better provision 
for the supply of water to the city and neigh- 
bouring parishes; and for other purposes. 
exci. An Act to enable the Waterford and Lime- 
rick Railway Company to make an Extension 
Railway and other Works; and for other 
purposes. 

excii. An Act to extend the time for completing 
the Letterkenny Railway; to revive some of 
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the powers of purchasing Land for that Raj]. 
way; and for other purposes. 

exciii. An Act to extend the District of the Im. 
provement Commissioners and the Urban 
Sanitary Authority for the District of Rams. 
gate; to enable them to make a new Road: 
to provide for the severance of Ramsgate from 
the jurisdiction of the town and port of Sand. 
wich ; and for other purposes. 

exciv. An Act to authorise the Corporation of 
Stockton-on-Tees to construct a Quay and 
other Works; to borrow Moneys; and {oy 
other purposes. 

excv. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Railway in the county of Antrim from Bally. 
money to Ballycastle; and for other purposes, 

excvi. An Act for the better supplying with 








Water the Parliamentary Burgh of Forfar, 
and places adjacent; and for other purposes, 

excvii. An Act to authorise the transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Mansfield Gaslight Com. 
pany to the Mansfield Improvement Commis. 
sioners. 

excviii. An Act for authorising the construc. 
tion by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
of Over-head or High Level Railways in con. 
nexion with their Docks on the Liverpool 
side of the River Mersey. 

excix. An Act to extend the time for the com. 
pletion of certain Works at Bermondsey ; and 
for other purposes. 

ec. An Act to provide for the cancelling of the 
Bond entered into under the Enniskillen, 
Bundoran, and Sligo Railway Act, 1862, 

eci. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Navan and Kingscourt Railway Company; 
and for other purposes. 

ccii. An Act to confer additional powers upon 
the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 


cciii. An Act for empowering the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Chel- 
tenham to acquire the undertaking of the 
Cheltenham Waterworks Company, and for 
supplying with Water the Borough of Chel- 
tenham and other places; and for other pur- 
poses. 

eciv. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Glasgow and South-western Railway Com- 
pany for the construction of Works, the 
acquisition of Lands, and the raising of 
Money ; and for making further provision for 
the construction of Works at the Harbour of 
Ayr; and for other purposes. 

ecy. An Act for enabling the North-castern 
Railway Company to construct a Railway 
from their Hull and Holderness Branch to 
Salt End in the East Riding of Yorkshire; 
and for other purposes. 

ecvi. An Act to authorise the Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, and Lismore Railway Company to 
extend their Railway from their present Ter- 
minus at Waterford into the city of Water- 
ford; and for other purposes. 

cevii. An Act to amalgamate the Undertakings 
of the Great Western and South Devon Rail- 
way Companies; and for other purposes. 

ceviii. An Act for empowering the Great West- 

ern Railway Company to make new railways, 

roads, and other works; for extending the 
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time for the completion of authorised rail- 
ways, and for the purchase of Lands for the 
same; for empowering the Great Western 
Railway Company to abandon the construc- 
tion of certain authorised railways; for vest- 
ing in the Great Western Railway Company 
and the Severn Navigation Commissioners 
the Undertakings of the Gloucester and Wor- 
cester Horse Towing Path Company and the 
River Severn Horse Towing Path Extension 
Company ; for vesting in the Great Western 
Railway Company and the Stratford-upon- 
‘Avon Railway Company the Undertaking of 
the Alcester Railway Company ; for confer- 
ring further Powers upon the Great Western 
Railway Company and other companies in re- 
lation to their respective undertakings ; for 
empowering the Great Western Railway 
Company to subscribe towards the Capital 
and Debenture Debt of the Worcester, Brom- 
yard, and Leominster, the Mitcheldean Road 
and Forest of Dean Junction, the Malmes- 
bury, and the Llynvi and Ogmore Railway 
Companies ; and for other purposes. 


ccix. An Act to amend and enlarge the provi- 
sions of the Warrington Waterworks Act, 
1855, and the Warrington Waterworks Act, 
1868 ; to extend the limits of the Warrington 
Waterworks Company for the supply of 
Water; to enable the Company to construct 
additional Works, and to make further and 
better provision for supplying the Town and 
Borough of Warrington and the adjvining 
Districts with Water; and for other pur- 
poses. 

cex. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Littleport and Downham District, and to pro- 
vide for the making and maintaining of roads 
in the said district ; and for other purposes. 


P. coxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Darenth Valley Main Sewerage District. 


P. ccxii. An Act for the appointment of Trus- 
tees to maintain certain works executed near 
the River Corrib, in the county of Galway ; 
and for other purposes. 

P. cexiii. An Act for the Disafforestation of 
Epping Forest and the preservation and ma- 
nagement of the uninclosed parts thereof as 
an Open Space for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the public; and for other purposes. 


cxiy. An Act for effecting an arrangement 
with respect to the mortgage and other debts 
of the Cork and Kinsale Junction Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 


cexv, An Act for authorising the construction 
of Railways in the County of Glamorgan, 
to be called the Pontypridd, Caerphilly, and 
Newport Railway ; and for other purposes. 


cexvii An Act for conferring on the Conser- 
vators of the River Thames further Powers, 
and for extending and amending the Thames 
Acts, 1857 to 1870; and for other purposes. 

cxvii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Tien Valley Railway at Drimoleague to the 
Town of Bantry, all in the County of Cork; 
and for other purposes. 

cexviii, An Act for authorising the construction 
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Maenclochog Railway at Rosebush to Fish- 
guard; and for other purposes. 

ecxix. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Teign Valley Railway Company for 
the construction of works, and otherwise in 
relation to their Undertaking; and for other 
purposes. 

ecxx. An Act to authorise the application to 
other Educational Purposes, or the sale or 
letting, of Schoolhouses and other School 
Properties held on behalf of Congregations 
of the Free Church of Scotland; and for 
other purposes. 

ecxxi. An Act to further extend the respective 
eriods for the compulsory purchase of lands 
or and for the completion of the works 





authorised by the Metropolitan Inner Circle 





Completion Act, 1874. 

ccexxii. An Act for embanking and reclaiming 
certain waste land on the bank of the River 
Fergus, in the County of Clare. 

cexxiii. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the holders of certain Debenture Stock 
of the Banbury and Cheltenham Direct Rail- 
way Company ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxiv. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near the Town of Croydon, 
in the County of Surrey; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ecxxv. An Act to authorise the Leominster and 
Bromyard Railway Company to construct a 
new railway ; to extend the time for the pur- 
chase of certain lands and completion of line 
authorised by former Act; and for other 

oses. 

eexxvi. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the Portishead Docks; and for 
other purposes. 

ecexxvii. An Act to authorise the extension of 

the Ballymena and Larne Railway, in the 

County of Antrim, and to confer further 

powers in relation to that undertaking. 

eexxviii. An Act for making a Bridge over the 

River Severn from Newnham to Arlingham 

in the county of Gloucester, with approaches 

thereto ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxix. An Act for incorporating the Prince- 

town Railway Company ; and for other pur- 

poses. 

cexxx. An Act for amending the Acts relating 

to the Waterford and Wexford Railway Com- 


any. 
So canst An Act to confirm, with amend- 
ments, certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the Tramways Act, 
1870, relating to Aldershot and Farnborough 
Tramways, Bolton and Suburban Tramways, 
Gloucester Tramways, Moss Side Local Board 
Tramways, Newton Heath Local Board Tram- 
ways, Reading Tramways, Sunderland Tram- 
ways, Wavertree Local Board Tramways, 
West Derby Local Board Tramways, and 
Wolverhampton Tramways (Extension). 

P. cexxxii. An Act to confirm, with amend- 
ments, a Provisional Order made by the Board 
of Trade under the Tramways Act, 1870, re- 
lating to Glasgow and Ibrox Tramway. 

P. cexxxiii. An Act to confirm the Provisional 
Orders for the Inclosure of certain lands in 
pursuance of Reports of the Inclosure Com- 





of a Railway from the Narberth Road and 





missioners for England and Wales. 
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cexxxiv. An Act to authorise the Aberdeen Dis- 
trict Tramways Company to construct addi- 
tional Tramways; and for other purposes. 

eexxxv. An Act to empower the Belfast Street 
Tramways Company to alter the gauge of 
their existing Tramways and to construct 
additional Tramways, and to raise further 
Money ; and for other purposes. 

ecxxxvi. An Act to incorporate the Boston Dis- 
trict Tramways Company, and to authorise 
the construction of ways in and near 





the Town of Boston, and from Boston to 
Wrangle, in the County of Lincoln ; and for 
other purposes. 


cexxxvii. An Act to confer further powers on 
the Glyn Valley Tramway Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

ecxxxviii. An Act to authorise the construct; 
of Tramways in the Parish of Wallasy 
the County of Chester; and for other pur. 
poses. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


I, N Act for authorising the Trustees of 

the Settled Estates of the Marquess of 

Exeter to raise moneys on the security of the 

Settled Estates, for the improvement thereof ; 
and for other purposes. 

2. An Act to confirm a partition made of cer- 
tain hereditaments held upon the Trusts by 
the Will of Samuel Brooks, deceased, de- 
clared concerning the hereditaments com- 
prised in the ninth schedule to the said Will, 
and the short title of which is intended to be 
Brooks Settled Estates Partition Confirmation 
Act, 1878. 

3. An Act for giving effect to a compromise of 
suits affecting the Estates in the Counties of 
Westmeath and Dublin, in Ireland, late of 
Adolphus Cooke, deceased. 

4 An Act for confirming certain Building 
Leases granted by the late Lord Stafford and 
the present Lord Stafford of lands in the Bo- 
rough of Stafford and in the Parish of Castle 
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Church in the County of Stafford, and in the 
Parish of Shifnal in the County of Salop, 
‘which are subject to the uses of a Settlement 
of the Family Estates of the said Lords 
Stafford, dated the sixth day of February one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

5. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Settle- 
ment of Lord Tredegar’s Family Estates to 
take further Shares in the Alexandra (New- 
port) Dock Company, and for other purposes, 
and of which the short title is Lord Trede- 
gar’s Supplemental Estate Act, 1878. 

6. An Act to confirm an Agreement of Com- 
romise made with respect to an Estate or 
‘arm called Pwllcarn and other heredita- 

ments in the County of Glamorgan, and to 
provide for raising a sufficient sum for pay- 
ment of purchase moneys, costs, and expenses 
in connexion with the said Agreement. 

7. An Act to be intituled the Vane Tempest 
Settled Estate Act, 1878. 
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RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 7 August 1878 ;—/for, 


RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Tue House Sar in the Session of 1878, stating, 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment ; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 


House, 


and the Average Time ; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 


each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings ” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No, 0.149, of Session 1877). 


(Sir Charles Forster.) 
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SUMMARY. 





Days of! Tours of | Hours after | Entries in 
y 


Month. Sitting.} Sitting. | Midnight. | Votes. 





1878 H. M. H. M. 
January soe 11 15 40 795 
20 159 40 é 1,165 
March 21 170 25 1,443 
April seoceee} 12 | 109 40 913 
eee 20 160 20 1,623 
PEDA iicscsvsnes 16 139 40 5 1,079 
BG aviunun| 28 | $1608 1,406 
August 13 168 20 647 








Total......| 136 | 1,140 40 9,101 




















Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 23 ,4, Minutes. 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1878—(Paru. Parzr 0.131.) 





SUMMARY. 
Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 
Ditto me eS after Midnight 
Ditto—Private Business before Midnight 
Ditto na a after Midnight 
Total Number of Divisions in Session 1878 





